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To his moſt Honour'd FRIEND 
And PATRON | OE 


Sr. ROGER BOURGOINE, 
Knight and Baronet. 
SIR, e 
T was the early felicity of Moſes, when expos d in an Ark 
of Nilotic papyre, to be adopted into the favour of ſo great 
a Perſonage as the Daughter of Pharaoh : Such another 
Ark is this Vindication of the Writings of that Divine and 
Excellent Perſon expos d to the World in; and the greateſt 
ambition of the Author of it is, to have it receiv'd into your 
Patronage and Protection. But altho the Contexture and Frame 
of this Treatiſe be far below the excellency and worth of the 
ſubject (as you know the Ark in which Moſes was put, was 
of bulruſhes daubed with ſlime and piteb,) yet when You pleaſe 
to caſt your eye on the matter contain d in it, you will not 
think it beneath your Favour, and unworthy your Protection. 
For if Truth be the greateſt preſent which God could beſtow, 


or Man receive (according to that of Plutarch, Qs 89 di- pluttrc 


Sewn Meow pubitor, d E Oe murinew fins) then 
certainly thoſe Truths deſerve our moſt ready acceptance, 
which are in themſelves of greaetſt importance, and have the 
greateſt evidence that they come from God. And altho' I have 
had the happineſs of ſo near relation to You, as to know how 
little You need ſuch diſcourſes which tend to ſettle the Founda- 
tions of Religion, which you have rais d ſo happy a Superſtructure 
upon; yet withal I conſider what particular kindneſs the Souls of 
all good Men bear to ſuch deſigns, whole end is to aſſert and vin. 
dicate the Truth and Excellency of Religion. For thoſe who are 
enrich d themſelves with the ineſtimable Treaſure of true Good- 
neſs and Piety are far from chat envious temper to think nothing 
valuable but what they are the ſole poſſeſſors of; but ſuch are 
the moſt ſatisſy d themſelves, when they lee others not only 
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e Epiſtle Dedivcatory, 


admire but enjoy what they have the higheſt eſtimation of 
Were all who make a ſhew of Religion in the World really 
ſuch as they pretend to be, Diſcourſes of this nature would 


be no more ſeaſonable, than the commendations of a great 


Beauty to one who is already a paſſionate admirer of it 


but 


2 


on the contrary we ſee how common it is for Men firſt to 
throw Dirt in the face of Religion, and then perſuade them- 


ſelves it is its natural Complexion; they repreſent it to them. 
ſelves in a ſhape leaſt pleaſing to them, and then bring that 
as a Plea why they give it no better entertainment. 

It may juſtly ſeem ſtrange, that true Religion, which con- 


tains nothing in it but what 1s truly Noble and Generous, moſt 


rational and pleaſing to the Spirits of all good Men, ſhould 
yet ſuffer ſo much in its eſteem in the World, thro' thoſe 
ſtrange and uncouth vizards it is repreſented under. Some ac. 
counting the life and practice of it, as it ſpeaks ſubduing our 
Wills to the Will of God (which is the ſubſtance of all Re- 
ligion) a thing too low and mean for their Rank and Condi- 
tion in the World ; while others pretend a quarrel againſt the 


Principles of ir, as unſatisfactory to Humane Reaſon. Thus 


Religion ſuffers with the Author of it between two Thieves; 
and it is hard to define which is more injurious to it, that 
which queſtions the Principles, or that which deſpiſeth the 
Practice of it. And nothing certainly will more incline Men to 
believe that we live in an Age of Prodigies, than that there ſhould 
be any ſuch in the Chriſtian World, who ſhould account it a 
piece of Gentility to deſpiſe Religion, and a piece of Reaſon to 


be Atheiſts. For if there be any ſuch thing in the World as 


a true height and magnanimity of Spirit, if there be any ſolid 


Reaſon and depth of Judgment, they are not only conſiſtent 
with, but only attainable by a true generous Spirit of Reli- 


gion. But if we look at that which the looſe and profane 


World is apt to account the greateſt Gallantry, we ſhall find 


it made up of ſuch pitiful ingredients, which any skilful and 


rational Mind will be aſham'd to plead for, much leſs to men- 
tion them in competition with true Goodneſs and unfeign'd 


Piety. For how ealy is it to obſerve ſuch who would be ac- 
counted the moſt high and gallant Spirits, to quarry on ſuch 
mean preys, which only tend to ſatisfy their brutiſh appetites, 
or fleſh Revenge with the Blood of ſuch who have ſtood in the 
way of that airy title, Honour! Or elſe they are fo little ap. 
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p chenſive of the inward worth and excellency of Human 


Nature, that they ſeem to envy the gallantry of Peacocks, and 
ſtrive to outvy them in the gayety of their Plumes; ſuch who 


are, as Seneca faith, ad ſimilitudinem parietum extrinſecus culti, 


who imitate the Walls of their Houſes in the fairneſs of the out- 


ſides, but matter not what rubbiſh there lies within. The ut- 
moſt of their ambition is ro attain 'enervatam felicitatem qua. 


3 | - permadeſeunt animi, ſuch a felicity as evigorates the Soul by 


too long ſteeping, it being the nature of all terreſtrial pleaſures; 
that they do *Exmixeo I dove 73 pea, by degrees conſume Rea. 


ſon, by effeminating | and ſoftening the Intelletuals, Muſt we 
appeal then to the judgment of Sardanapalus concerning the 
nature of Felicity, or inquire of Apicius what Temperance is? 


or deſire that Sybarite to define Magnanimity, who fainted to 
ſce a Manat hard labouỹsjt ee 
Or doth now the conqueſt of Paſſions, forgiving Injuries, 


doing good, Self. denial, Humility, Patience under croſſes, which 5 
are the real expreſſions of Piety, ſpeak nothing more noble and 


generous than a luxurious, malicious, proud, and impatient 
Spirit? Is there nothing more becoming and agreeable to the 


Soul of Man, in exemplary Piety, and a Holy well ordered 


Converſation, than the lightneſs and vanity (not to ſay rude- 
neſs and debaucheries) of thoſe whom the World accounts the 
greateſt Gallants ? Is there nothing more graceful and pleaſing 


in the ſweetneſs, candor, and ingenuity of a truly Chriſtian | 


temper and diſpoſition, than in the revengeful, implacable Spi- 
rit of ſuch whoſe Honour lives and is fed by the Blood of their 
Enemies? Is it not more truly honourable and glorious to ſerve 
that GoD who commands the World, than to be a ſlave to 
thoſe paſſions and luſts which put Men upon continual hard 
ſervice, and torment them for it when they have done it? 
Were there nothing elſe to commend Religion to the Minds 


of Men, beſides that tranquility and calmneſs of Spirit, that 


ſerene and peaceable temper which follow a good Conſcience 
where: ever it dwells, it were enough to make Men welcome 


that Gueſt which brings ſuch good entertainment with it. 


Whereas the amazements, horrors, and anxieties of Mind, which 
at one time or other haunt ſuch who proſtitute their Conſci- 
ences to a violation of the Laws of Go», and the Rules of 


rectify d Reaſon, may be enough to perſuade any rational Per- 


lon, that Impiety is the greateſt folly, and Irreligion, 8 
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The Epi fle Dedicatory. ö 


It cannot be then but matter of great pity to conſider that any 
Perſons, whoſe Birth and education hath rais d them above the 
common People of the World, ſhould be fo far their own ene- 
mies, as to obſerve the Faſhion more than the Rules of Reli- 
gion, and to ſtudy Complements more than Themſelves, and 
read Romances more than the ſacred Scriptures, which alone are 
able to make them wiſe unto ſalvation, (ego 

But, S1 R, I need not mention theſe things to You, unleſs it 
be to let you ſee the excellency of your choice, in preferrin 
true Vertue and Piety above the Ceremony and Grandeur of the 
World. Go on, S1 R, to value and meaſure true Religion, 
not by the uncertain meaſures of the World, but by the in- 
fallible dictates of G o p himſelf in his ſacred Oracles. Were 
it not for theſe, what certain foundation could there be for 
our Faith to ſtand on? and who durſt venture his Soul, as to 
its future condition, upon any Authority leſs than the infallible 
veracicy of G o o himſelf 2 What certain directions for practice 
ſhould we have, what Rule to judge of Opinions by, had not 
God our of his infinite Goodneſs provided and preſerved this 
authentic Inſtrument of his Will to the World? What a ſtrange 
Religion would Chriſtianity ſeem, ſhould we frame the Model 
of it from any other thing than the Word of GOD? With. 
out all controverſy the diſeſteem of the Scriptures upon any 
pretence whatſoever, is the decay of Religion, and thro' man 
windings and turnings leads Men at laſt into the very depth of 
Atheiſm, Whereas the frequent and ſerious converſing with the 
Mind of Go p in his Word is incomparably uſeful, not only 


for keeping up in us a true notion of Religion (which is eaſily 


miſtaken, when Men look upon the face of it in any other 
glaſs than that of the Scriptures) but likewiſe for maintaining 
a powerful ſenſe of Religion in the Soul of Men, and a due 


valuation of it, whatever its eſteem or entertainment be in the 


World. For tho the true genuine Spirit of Chriſtianity (which 
is known by the purity and peaceableneſs of it) ſhould grow 
never ſo much out of credit with the World, yet none who 
heartily believe the Scriptute to be the Word of God, and that 
the Matters reveal'd therein are infallibly true, will ever have 
the leſs eſtimation of it. It muſt be conſeſs d that the credit 
of Religion hath much ſuffer d in the Age we live in thro the 
vain pretences of many to it, who have only acted a part in 
ic, for the ſake of ſome private intereſts of their own, ' And 
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for the Atbeiſm 
real goodneſs and unaffected Piety; there being ſome ſuch ge 
Acbeiſm would want one of the greateſt pleas which it now 


unqueſtionable duties of Chriſtianity ſhou'd be put out of coun- 


out this preſent Addreſs. But I may ſooner hope for your 
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ſuch; on which account the "Fhpocriſy of 'oue Age * makes way 


juſt that Impuration'is, there needs not much to diſcover, un- 
leſs it be an argument thete are no true Men in the World, 
becauſe there are ſo many Apes which imitate them; or that 
there are no Jewels, becauſe there are ſo many counterfeirs. 
And bleſſed be God, our Age is not barren of inſtances of 


nerous Spirits as dare love Religion without the dowry of In- 
tereſt, and manifeſt their affection to it in the plain dreſs of 
the Scriptures, without the paint and ſer-bffs, which are added 
to it by the ſeveral contending parties of the Chriſtian World. 
Were there more ſuch noble Spirits of Religion iti our Age, 


makes againſt che truth of Religion, for nothing enlarges more 
the Gulf of Atheiſm, than that Miz ie, wide paſſage which 
lies between the Faith and Lives of Men pretending to be 
Chriſtians. I muſt needs ſay there is nothing ſeems more 
ſtrange and unaccountable to me, than that the practice of the 


tenance, or ſlighted by any who own, profels, and contend 
for the Principles of it. Can the profeſſion of that be ho- 
nourable, whoſe practice is not? If the Principles be true, why 
are they not praftisd? If they be not true, why are they pro- 
feſs'd? NV e . 
* ſee, S 1 u, to what an unexpected length my defire to 
vindicate the Honour as well as Truth of Religion, hath drawn 


pardon in it, than if I had ſpent ſo much paper after the 
uſual manner of Dedications, in repreſenting You to Your 
ſelf, or the World, S1x, I know You have too much of that 
I have been commending, to delight in Your own deſerv'd 
Praiſes, much leſs in Flatteries, which ſo benign a ſubject might 
eaſily make one's pen run over in. And therein I might not 
much have digreſs'd from my deſign, fince I know few more 
exemplary for that rare mixture of true Piety, and the higheſt 
Civility together, in whom that ineſtimable Jewel of Religion 

is plac d in a moſt ſweet, affable, and obliging temper. B 
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altho none will be more ready on any occaſion with all gra- 


titude to A the great obligations Vou have laid 
upon me; yet I am ſo far ſenſible of che common yanity of 


Epiſtles Dedicatory, chat I cannot ſo heartily, comply, with cher 
in any thing, as in my hearty prayers to the 1 8 pr Tur 
good and. Wi and. in- fallen aß be. F 
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T7 is neither to ſatisfy the importunity of Friends, nor to pre- 
vent falſe Copies (which and ſuch like excuſes I know are ex. 
pected in uſual Prefaces) that I have adventured abroad this fol. 
lowing Treatiſe: but it is out of a juſt reſentment of the affronts 
and indignities which have been caſt on Religion, by ſuch who 
account it a matter of judgment to disbelieve the Scriptures, and 
a piece of wit to diſpute themſelves out of the poſſibility of being 
bappy'in another World: When yet the more acute and ſubtile 
their "#rguments are, the greater their ſirength is againſt them- 
ſelves; it being impoſſible there ſhould be ſo much wit and ſubriliy 
inthe Souls ef Men, were they not of a more excelent Nature than 
they imagin them to be. And how contradlictious is it for fuch 
Perſons to be ambitious of being cry up for Wit and Reaſon, whoſe 
Heſign is to degrade the rational Soul ſo far below her ſelf, as to 
make her become like the Beaſts that periſh! If now the weight and 
conſequence of the ſubject, and the two great ſeaſonableneſs of it (if 
the common fame of the large ſpread of Atheiſm among us be true) 
be not ſufficient Apology for the publiſhing this Book: I am reſolꝰ d 
rather to undergo thy cenſure than be beholding to any other. The 
imtendment therefore of this Preface is only to give a brief account 
- of the ſcope, defign, and method of the following Books, altho the 
view of the Contents of the Chapters might ſufficiently acquaint 
thee with it. How for] have been'etther from tranſcribing, or a 
deſegn 10 excuſs out of the hands of their admirers, the ſeveral 
Writings on the behalf of Religicn in general, or Chriſtianity in 
particular (eſpecially Mornay, Grotius, Amyraldus, &c.) may 
eaſily appear by comparing what is contain d in their Books and 
this together Had I not thought ſomething might be ſaid, if not 
not more fully and rationally, yet more ſuitably to the preſent tem- 
; * of this Age, than what is already written by them, thou hadſt 
een troubled 'with this Preface, much leſs with the whole Book, 
But as the Tempers and Genius's of Ages and Times alter, ſo do 
the arms and weapons which 5 1 imploy againſt Religion : 
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the moſt popular pretences of the Atheiſts of our Age, have been 
the irreconcilableneſs of the account of Times in Scripture, with 
that of the learned and ancient Heathen Nations; th inconſiflenty. 
of the belief of the Scriptures with the Principles of Reaſon; ani 
' the account which may be given of the Origin of thilgs from Prin- 
ciples of Philoſophy without the Scriptures : Theſe three therefore I 
have particularly ſet my ſelf againſt, and directed againſt each of 
them a ſeveral Book. In the fir '/t 1 hade mani ſeſted that ther ers no | 
ground of credibility in the account of aucient times given by any 
Heathen Nations different from the Scriptures, which I have-with 
ſo much care and diligence inquir d into, that from thence we may 
hope to hear no more of Men before Adam to ſalve the Authority 
of the Scriptures by, which yet was intended only as a deſign to 
undermine them; but I have not thought the frivolous pretences 
of the Author of that Hy potheſis worth particular mentioning, 
ſuppoſing it ſufficient to give a clear account of things without 
particular citation of Authors, where it was not of great concern- 
ment for underflanding the thing it ſelf. In the fecond Book I have 
undertaken to give a rational account of the grounds, why werure 
to believe thoſe ſeveral Perſons, who in ſeveral Ages were imploi d 
to reveal the Mind of God to the World, and rith greater par- 
ticularity than hath yet been us d, I have inſiſted on the Perſaus 
of Moſes, and the Prophets, our Saviour and his Apoſtles, and in 
every of them maniſeſted the rational evidences on which they 
were to be believ d, not only by the Men of their own Age, but by 
thoſe of ſucceeding Generations. In the third Book Ihawe,infiſted 
on the matters themſelves which are either ſuppos d by, or reveal d 
in the Scriptures; and have therein not only manifeſſell the cer- 
tainty of the foundations of all Religion, which lie in the being 
of Gop and Immortality of the Soul, but the undoubted truth of 


thoſe particular accounts concerning the Origin of the Univerſe, 'of - 


Evil, and of Nations, which were moſt liable to the Atheiſts ex- 
ceptions, and have therein conſider d All the pretences of Philoſo- 
phy Ancient or Modern, which have ſeem d to contradict any o, 
them; to which (mantiſſæ loco) I have added the Ewidince of 
Scripture-Hiſtory in the remainders of it in Heathen Mythology, 
and concluded all with a Diſcourſe of the excellency of the Scri- 
ptures. Thus having given a brief view of the Deſign and Me- 
thod of the whole, I ſubmit it to every free and unprejudic d judg. 
ment. All the favour then I ſhall requeſt of thee is, to read. ſe* 
riouſly, and judge impartially ; and then I doubt not but thou 
wilt ſee as much reaſon for Religion as 1 do. THE 
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J II, III, IV. The knowledge of Truth proved to be the moſt natural per- 
feckion of the Rational Soul; V. Tet Error often miſtaken for Truth: 
the Accounts of it. VI. Want of Diligence in its ſearch; VII. VIII. 
The mixture of Truth and Falſhood : Thence comes either rejecbing 

Truth for the Error's ſake, or embracing the Error for the Truth's ſake 3 

MK £ 20% inſtanced in Heathen Philoſophers, XIII. The ſecond in 

Vuigar Heathen. X. XI. XII. Of Philoſophical Atheiſm, and the 

» grounds of it. XIV. The Hiſtory of Antiquity very obſcure. XV. The 

Vuſtian . re the true Hiſtory of Ancient Times is to be found 2 

n Heat be, Hiftatitr, or ouly in Scripture? XVI. The went of credi- 

bilit; in Heathen Hiſtories aſſerted, and proved by the general deſett 

| jr want of timely Records. among Heathen. Nations ; the reaſon of it 
| ſhemed, fromthe firſt Plantations of the World. XVII. The. manner of 

'_ - » them diſcovered... The Original af Civil Government. XVIII. Of 
Hieroglyphicks. XIX. Ihe uſe of Letters among the Greeks: no elder 


tban Cadmus. XX. His Tine inquired into e no elder than Joſhua: 

XXI. The Learning brought inte Greece by bim. Pag. I. 
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l. The particular defect in the Hifbory of the oſt learned Heathen Nati- 
bf. II. Firſt the Pheœnicians. Of Sanchoniathon, his 4ntiquity 
and Fidelity, III. Of Jerom baal, Baal-Berith. IV. The Antiquity of 

Tyre. Scaliger vindicated againſt Bochartus. V. Abibalus. VI. The 

«\ vanity of (Phoenician I Beoldgy. VII., The imitation of it by the no- 
ſticks. VIII. Of tbe Egyptian Hiſtory, IX. The Antiquity..und Au- 

«1 tboraty...of Hermes Triſmiegiſtus. X. Of his. Inſcriptions on Pillars, 

"*\ tranſcribed _ by Manetho. XI. H gy, de thence, diſcovered; 

Bod Terra Seriadica,' XII. Of Seth's Pillars ia] ephus, and an account 
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1. That mani feſted by three evident Arguments of it. (I.) The febalouſ 
meſs of the. Poetical Age of Greece. Ihe Antiquity. of Poetry. II. Of 
Orpheus end the ancient Poets.  Whence the Poetical Fables borrum- 

ed. III. The advancement of Poetry and Idolatry together in Greece. 
IV. The different cenſures of Strabo and Eratoſthenes concerning the 
+ Poetical Age of Greece; and the-reaſons of them. V. (2.) The eldeſt 
' : Hiſtorians of Greece are of ſuſpected credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, 
aud others VI. Of moſt of their eldeft Hiſtorians we have nothing left 
but their Names, of others only the Subjects they treated of, and ſome 
Fragments. VII. The higheſt Antiquity of the Greeks not much older 
- #han Cyrus or Cambyſes. VIII. (3.) Thoſe that are extant either con- 
| feſs their ignorance of elder times, or plainly diſcover: it, Of the firſt 
ſort are Thucydides and Plutarch. IX. Several evidences of the Gre- 
cians ignorance of the true original of Nations. X. Of Herodotus and 
his miſtakes. XI. The Greeks ignorance in Geography diſcovered, and 


thence their inſufficiency as to an account of ancient Hiſtory. P- 35 
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I. The want of credibility in Heathen - Hiftory further proved. um the 
- uncertainty and confuſion in their accounts of ancient times q. "that 
.* diſcovered by the wes rh pe of their Tears. II. Az inquiry into 
_ the different" form of the" Mgyptian gears; the firſt. of thirty. Diys, 
III. The ſexond of four Mont hr 3 laben, given in the yFeypti- 
an hiſtory. IV. Of the Chaldean accounts, and the firſt  Dyyaſties 
, mentioned by Beroſus, hom they may be reduced to probability. V. o 
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febulous, becauſe not atteſted by any eredible authority, and rejecked 
the beſt Hiſtorians, VI. The opinion 4 1 1 and Voſſius, pe 


cerning their being contemporary, proponnded, VII. and rejected; with 
reaſons againſt. Fog VIII. Of the ancient divijion 9 Auype⸗ into Nomi 
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e. between Scaliger and Peta vius conſidered. - The certaire 


ocha's of the Egyptian Hiſtory no elder than Nabonaſſur. II. Of 
Grecian accounts, The fabulouſneſs of the Heroical age of Greece. 
III. Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms.” | The beginning of the Olym- 
piads. IV. The uncertain origin of the Weſtern Nations. Of the 
Latin Dynaſties, The different Palilia ef Rome. | The uncertain rec- 
toning Ab Urbe condita. V. Of Impoſtures as to ancient Hiſtories. 


.. Of — VI. Inghiramius, and others. VII. Of the cbarattenr 
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Mloſess certain knowledge of what he writ. © 

_ | I. The third Hypothtſfs concerns the certainty of the matter of Moſes's Hi 
.  flory, that gradually proved: Fir, Moſes's knowledge cleared by bis 
. education, and experience, and certain information. II. His edutation 
in the wiſdom of Egypt; what that was. III. The old Egyptian 
learning inquired into; IV. the conveniences for it. V. Of the . 
yptian Priefts, Moſes #eckoned among them for his knowledge. VI. 

he Mathematical, Natural, Divine, and Moral learning of Egypt. 
VII. Their Political wiſdom moſt conſiderable. VIII. The advantage 
of Moſes above the Greek Philoſophers, as to wiſdom and reaſon. Mo- 
ſes himſelf an eye-witneſs of moi of his Hiſtory : "TX. the certain un- 


6 © Snferrupted tradition pf the other part among the Jews manifeſted by 
E . SOT LR p2 
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I. Moſes conſidered as an Hiſtorian, and as a Lamgiver ; bis fid elity in 
' both proved; clear evidences that he had no intent to deceive in his 
Hiſtory, freedom front private intereſt. impartiality in his relations, 
plainneſs and perſpicuity of ſtile. II. As a Law-giver, he came armed 
with Divine Authority, which being the main thing, is fixed on io be fully 
proved from his action, and writings. III. The power of Miracles the ' 
. great evidence of Divine Revelation. Two grand Queſtions propound- 
ed. In what caſes Miracles may be expected, and how known to be 
true. No neceſſity of a conſtant power of Miracles in a Church : IV. 
Two caſes alone wherein they may be expeded. When any thing comes 
as a Law from God, and when a Divine Law is to be repealed; The 
neceſſity of Miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine Revele- 
tion aſſerted. V, VI, VII. Ohjecbions anſwered. No uſe of Miracles 
when the Doctrine is ſettled and owned by Miracles by the firit Reve- 
lation. No need of Miracles in reformation of a Church. p 83 


| Moſess fidelity and integrity proved. 
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|. The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Moſer, 
I. Arn order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes. by God own appointment in 
the Law of Moſes. ' II. The Schools of the Prophets. III. 'The original ; 
Lund inſtitution of them." IV. The Cities of the 'Levites. The occafon 
of their firſt inſtitution. V. The places of the Schools of the Pro fo 
and the tendency of the Inſtitution there 1 4 Prophetical Office 
VI. Of "the Muſick uſed in the Schools. of the Prophets. VII. The 


VIII. The two ſorts of Prophets among the Jews, Leiger and extraor-." 
dinary. Ordinary Prophets taken out of the Schools, proved'by Amos 


7 and Saul. | I 92. ; 
| CHAP. 


© Roman Aſſamenta, and the Greek Hymns in their ſolenin worſhip, © 
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CY PETS 


Rales of trying Prophets eſtabliſhed in the Law of Moſes. II. The pu- 


niſbment” of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Prophets. The caſe 


of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed, III. The tryal of falſe Prophets be- 
| longing to the great Sanhedrin. IV. The particular rules whereby the 


foretelling future contingencies, but having immediate Divine Revela- 


tion. V. Several Principles laid down for clearing the Doctrine of the 
| Prophets. 1. That immediate diJates of Natural light are not to be 


| the meaſure of Divine Revelation. Several grouuds for Divine Revel 


4 
natural Light. VI. 2. Whatever is direlly repugnant to 


tion 


the difates of Nature, cannot be of Divine Revelation. VII. 3. No 
Divine Revelation doth contradi® a Divine poſitive Law without 


ſuſſicient evidence of GoD's intention to repeal that Law, VIII. 4. Di- 


e Revelation in the Prophets, was not to be meaſured by the words of 


the Law, but by the intention and reaſon of it. The prophetical office « 
kind of Chancery to the Law of Moſes. 1 102 
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CHAP. VI. 


© The Tryal of Prophetical predictions and Miracles. 


I. The great difficulty of trying the truth of prophetical Predictiant, from 


Jer. 18. 7, 8, &c. Same general Hypotheſes premiſed for the clearing 
of it. II. The firſt concerns the grounds why Predictions are acconnted 


ar evidenee of Divine Revelation. Three ConſeFaries drawn thence. 


III. The ſecond, the manner of God's Revelation of his Will to the 


Minds of the Prophets. Of the ſeveral degrees of Prophecy. IV. The 
| third is, that GoD did not always reveal the internal purpoſes 7 
4 


his Will unto the true Prophets. V. The grand Queſtion propounde 


How it may be known when Prediction expreſs GoD's decrees, an 


when only of owe of cauſes, For the firſt ſeveral rules laid down. 


1. When the Prediction is confirmd by a preſent Miracle, 2. When 
the things foretold exceed the probability of ſecond cauſes, VI. 3. When 
confirmed by God's Oath. VII. 4. When the Bleſſings foretold are 


purely, ſpiritual. © VIII. Three rules for interpreting the Prophecies 


which reſpe# the ſtate of things under the Goſpel. IX. 5. When all 
circumſtances: are foretold. 6. When many / rophets in the ſeveral 
Ages agree in the (ame Predickiont. X. Predidions do not expreſs 


Sof unalterable purpoſes, when they only contain comminetions 
Jndgmente, or are Preditions of temporal Bleſſings. XI. The caſe of 

_ the Ninevites, - Hezekiah, and others, opened. XII, XIII. Of reper- 
tance in GoD, what it 2 XIV. The Jewiſh objectiont about 


Prediftions of temporal Bleſſmgs anſwered. XV. In what caſes Mi- 


ratles were 5555 from the Prophets : when they were to confirm the 
- truth of their Religion. Inſtanced in the Prophet at Bethel, RR, I : 


 DoBFrine of Prophets was Jjudg d. Me proper notion of a Prophet, not 
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liſha and Moſes himſelf; XVI. whoſe Divine Authority that it was 
proved by Miracles, is demonſtrated againſt the modern Jews, and their 
pretences anſwered. 5 f :---Þs Fro 
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| The eternity of the Law of Moſes diſcuſſed, » 


* 
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I. The ſecond caſe W i Miracles may be expelled, when „ po- 


fitive Law is to be repealed, and another way of worſhip. eſtabliſhed 
inſtead of it. The poſſibility in general of a repeal of 4 Divine Law 
aſſerted ; the particular caſe of the Law of Moſes diſputed againſt the 


Jes: II. The matter of that Law proved not to be immutably obli- 
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I. The great prejudice againſt our Saviour among Jews and Heathens, was 


* 


gatory; becauſe the Ceremonial Precepts were required not for them- 


ſelves, but for ſome further ends; that proved from Maimonides his 
confeſſion : III. The Precepts of the Ceremonial Law frequently diſpen- 
ſed with while the Law was in force, Of the Paſſover of Hezekiah, 
and ſeverul other inſtances. IV. It is not inconſiſtent with the wiſ- 


dom of Gb to repeal ſuch an eſtabliſhed Law. Abravanel's Argu- 


ment anſwered. V. Of the perfection of the Law of Moſes, compared 
with the Goſpel VI. Whether Gop hath ever declared he would ne- 
ver repeal the Law of Moſes. VII. Of adding to the Precepts, VIII. 
Of the expreſſions ſeeming to imply the perpetuity of the Law of Mo- 
ſes. Reaſons aſſigned why thoſe A are uſed, tho perpetuity 
be not implyed. IX. The Law of Moſes not built upon immutable rea- 
ſon, becauſe many particular Precepts were founded upon particular oc- 


caſtons, as the cuſtoms of the Tabii ; X. many Ceremonial Precept: 


thence deduced out of Maimonides ; XI. and becauſe ch a ſlate of 
things was foretold, with which the obſervation of the Ceremonial Law 
would be inconſiſtent. XII. That largely diſcovered from the Prophecies 
of the Old Teſtament. _ | „„ 
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CHAP, ll. 


General Hypotheſes concerning the truth of the Doctrine 
e enen 8 


the meanneſs of his appearance. The difference of the Miracles at the 
delivery of the Law and Goſpel. II. Some general Hypotheſes to clear 


the ſubſerviency of Miracles to the Doctrine of CHRIST. I. That 


where the truth of a Doctrine depends not on Evidence, but Authority, 
the only way to prove the truth of the Doctrine, is to prove the Te- 
ſtimony of the Revealer to be infallible. Things may be true which 
depend not on Evidence of the things, What that is, and on what it 
depends. The uncertainty of Natural Knowledge. III. The Exiſtence 
of GoD, the foundation of all certainty. The certainty of matter of Faith 
proved from the ſame Principle. Our knowledge of any.thing. ſuppoſeth 
ſomething incomprehenſible. IV. The certainty of Faith as great as that 
Knowledge; the grounds of it ſtronger. The conſiſtency of Rational 


Vie 


_ Evidence with Faith. Tet objects of Faith exceed Reaſon ; the abjur- 

ery dities following the contrary opinion. VI. The uncertainty of that 

we which is called Reaſon. VII. gs Hr Dicłates no ſtandard of 
Reaſon. Of Tranſubſtantiation and Obiquity, &c. why rejected as _ 

contrary to Reaſon. The foundation of Faith in matters above Rea- 

| ſon. VIII. Which is infallible teftimony q that there are ways to know 

4 which is infallible, proved, 2 Hypoth. A4 Divine Tefltmony the 
moſt infallible. The reſolution of Faith into Go Ds veracity as its 

8 Formal objet?, X. 3. Hypoth. A Divine Teſtimony may be known, 

do- tho GoD ſpeak not immediately. Of Inſpiration among the Jews, 

ed and Divination among the Heathens, XII. 4. Hypoth. The evidence 

m ¶ a Divine Teſtimony muſt be clear and certain. XIII. Of the com- 

he mon motives of Faith, and the obligation to Faith ariſing from 

li- them. The original of Infidelity, „ ien e ee 

. | | . * 
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if. The rational Evidence of the truth of Chriſtian Religion 

- K | Ia from Miracles. . Tur bro 
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1 I. The poſſibility of Miracles. appears from GOD and Providence; the 

50 evi Divi by. them. GOD alone can really al 

_ evidence of 4 Divine Teſtimony . . Teary avter 

the conrſe of Nature. The Devil's power of working Miracles confi- 


4 der d. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius. The cures in the Temple of 
 Mſculapius at Rome, Gc. II. G Op, never works Miracles, but for 


i ſome particular end. The particular reaſens of the Miracles of Chriſt. 
* The. repealing the Law of Moſes, which had been ſettled by Miracles. 
of Ms, Chriſt checkd the Phariſees for demanding a Sign, when he 
"of himſelf appeals to his Miracles. The power of Chriſt's Miracles on 
e& | many wbo did not tbronghly believe. III. Chriſt s Miracles made it 
7 evident that he was the Meſſias, hecauſe the PrediFions were fulfill d 
in him. . Why John Baptiſt wrought no Miracles. TV. Chriſt's M;- 
. racles neceſſary for the overthrow of the Devil's Kingdom. V. Of 
the Demoniacs and Lunatics in the Goſpel, and in the Primitive 0 
Cburch. The power of the Name of Chriſt over them largely prov'd 
by ſeveral Teſtimonies. VI. The evidence thence of a Divine power 
in Cbriſt. VII. Of counterfeit. diſpoſſeſſions. Of Miracles wrought 
among Inſidels. VIII. Of the future ſtate of the Church, XI. The 
5 neceſſity of the Miracles: of Chriſt, as to the propagation of Chriſti- 


;  =©& Religion : that prov'd from the condition of the Publiſhers, and 

the ſucceſs of the DoFrine. The Apoſtles knew the hazard of their 
employment, before they enter d into it. X. The boldneſs and reſo- 
| Intion of the Apoſtles notwithſtanding this, compar d with Heathen 
75 Philoſophers. XI. No motive could carry the Apoſtles thro their In- 


þ _ ployment but the truth of their Doctrine; XII. not ſeeking the honor, 
17 Profit or pleaſure of the World, XIII. The Apoſtles evidence of the 


i truth of their Doctrine lay in being eye. witneſſes of our Saviour r 
5 Miracles and Reſurrection. XIV, XV, XVI, VII, XVIII. That at- 
teſted by themſelves; their ſufficiency thence for preaching the Goſpel. 


- XIX. Of the nature of the Doctrine of the Goſpel ; contrariety of it 
il to Natural Inclination. XX. Strange ſucceſs of it notwithſtanding 
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it came not with human power : No Chriſtian Emperor, till the Goſpel 
univerſally preach'd. XXI, XXII, XXIII. XXIV. The weakneſs and 
ſimplicity of the inſtruments which preach'd the Goſpel. From all which 


the great Evidence of the power of Miracles is prov'd p. 159 
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CHAP, EK 


The difference of true Miracles from falſe. 


i ; The unreaſonableneſs of rejeFing the Evidence from Miracles, o_ 


of Impoſtures, That there are certain rules of diſtinguiſhing true Mi- 
racles from falſe, and Divine from Diabolical, proud from GoD's in- 
tention in giving a power of Miracles, and the Providence of Gop 
in the World, II. The inconvenience of taking away the rational 
grounds of Faith, and placing it on Self-evidence. Of the Self evi- 
dence of the Scriptures, and the inſufficiency of that for reſolving the 
Queſtion about the Authority of the Scriptures. III. Of the pretended 
Miracles of Impoſtors and falſe Cbriſte, as Barchochebas, David el- 


David and others. IV. The Rules whereby to judge true Miracles 


from falſe. t. True Divine Miracles are wrought to confirm a Di- 


vine Teſtimony. V. No Miracles neceſſary for the certain conveyance 


of a Divine Teſtimony : prov d from the Evidences that the Scriptures 
could not be corrupted. VI. 2. No Miracles Divine which contra- 
diff Divine Revelation. Of popiſh Miracles. VII. 3. Divine Mi- 
racles leave Divine Effi on thoſe who believe them. Of the Mi- 
racles of Simon Magus. VIII. 4. Divine Miracles tend to the over- 
throw of the Devil's power in the World : the Antipathy of the Do- 
Frine of CHRIST to the Devil's deſign in the World, IX. 5. The 
diſtinction of true Miracles from others, from the circumſtances and 
manner of their operation. The Miracles of Chriſt compared with 
thoſe of the Heathen Gods. X. 6. GoD makes it evident to all im- 
partial judgments, that Divine Miracles-exceed Created Power. This 
manifeſted from the unparalleld Miracles of Moſes and our Saviour. 
From all which the rational evidence of Divine Revelation is mani- 
feſted, as to the Perſons whom GO D imploys to teach the World. 
| . p. 210 
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Of the Being of Go n. 


I. The Principles of all Religion lie in the Being of GoD and Immorta- 


lity of the Soul: from them the neceſſity of a particular Divine Reve- 
lation rationally deduced ; the method laid down for proving the Di- 
vine Authority of the Scriptures. II. Why Moſes doth not prove the 
Being of GoD, but ſuppoſe it. III. The notion of a Deity very conſo- 
nant to Reaſon. Of the nature of Ideas, and particularly of the Idea 
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the truth of Religion. \ Of the: ſeveral) Hypotheſes of the Philoſophers 
dy contradi# Moles : with « particular examination of them. II. TB. 
ancient Tradition , the Morld conſomant to Moſes ; proud um 


tjbe Tonic Philoſophy of Thales, and the Italic of Pythagoras. III. 


1" The Pythagoric Calbala rather Egyptian than Moſaic. & the fluid 
Meter, which. was the" material Principle of the Univerſe, IV. Of 


_the Hypotheſis. of the Eternity of the World aſſerted by\ Ocellus Lu- 


canus aud Ariſtotle: V. The ae. of 'the Foundations on which 

- that: Opinion is built. Of the manner of forming Principles: of Phi- 
loſophy. VI. The 2 of Creation proud. [-No arguing from 
the preſent ſlate of the World againſt its beginning, ſhewed from Mai- 
3 VII. The Platoniſts Argument from the Goodneſs of Go 
for the Eternity of the World, ee VIII. of the Stoical Hypo- 
theſis of the Eternity of Matter; 3 whether recancila 


the Pre-exiftence of Matter to the formation 1 World. X. The 
contradidion of the Eternity of Matter ta t Nature and. Attri- 


bute t of GOD. IXI, XII., XIII. Of the Atomical Hypotheſis s. of the O- 8 


rigin of the Univerſe. XIV, XV, XVI, XVII. The World could not 
be prodat d by a caſual: comcourſe of Atoms, provid from the nature 
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VI. The reaſon of GOD creating Man with freedom of Will, largely 
ſhew'd from Simplicius; and the true account of the Origin of Evil. 
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e Of the Origin of Nations. 
I. Al Mankind deriv'd from Adam, if the Scriptures: be true. II. The 
contrary ſuppoſition an introduction to Atheiſet. III. The truth of rhe 
_ Hiſtory of the Flood. The poſſibility of an univerſal Deluge prbs d. 
IV. The Flood univerſal 44 to Mankind; whether univerſal. ar to the 
Earth and Animals.;, no neceſſity of aſſerting either. V. Tet ſuppoſing 
the poſſubility f it demonſtnabecl wit haut creation of nem Maters. 
VI. Of the Fountains of the Deep. The. proportion which the height 
, Mountains bears to the Diameter of the Earth. No Mountains 
much above three miles perpendicular. Of the origin of Fountains, 
The opinion of Ariſtotle and others concerning it diſcuſs d. The true 
account of them from the vapours ariſing from the maſs of ſubterraneous 
waters. VII. Of the capacity of the Ark for receiving the Animals, 
from Buteo and others. VIII. The truth of the Deluge from the 
teſtimony of Heathen Nations. Of the propagation of Nations from 
Noah's Poſterity. IX. Of the beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire. The 
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Of the Origin of the Heathen Mythology. 


I. That there were ſome remainders of the ancient Hiſtory of the World 
preſery'd in the ſeveral Nations after the diſperſion. II. How it came 
10 be corrupted : by decay of Knowledge, increaſe of Idolatry, confu- 
fron of Languages, III. An Inquiry into the cauſe of that. Diffi- 
culties againſt the common opinion that- Languages were confounded 
at Babel. IV. Thoſe difficulties elear d. V. Of the fabulonſneſs o 

Poets. The particular ways whereby the Heathen Mythology 4 
Attributing the general Hiſtory of the World to their own Nation, 
| The corruptions of Hebraiſms. Alteration of Names. Ambiguity of 
Senſe in the Oriental Languages. VI. Attributing the ATions of 
many to one Perſon, as in Jupiter, Bacchus, &c. VII. The remain- 
ders of Scripture- Hiſtory among the Heathens. The names of G 0 p, 
Chaos, formation of Man among the Phœnicians. Of Adam among 
the Germans, Mgyptians, Cicilians. Adam under Saturn. Cain 
among the Phœnicians. Tubal-Cain and Jubal under Vulcan and 
Apollo. Naamah under Minerva. VIII. Noah under Saturn, - 

nus, Prometheus and Bacchus. IK. Noah's three Sons under 
piter, Neptune and Pluto. Canaan under Mercury, Nimrod under 
| 2 Magog ander Prometheus. Of Abraham and Iſaac among 
the Phœnicians. X. Jacob's Service under Apollo s. The Bf 
from Bethel. Joſeph under Apis. Moſes under Bacchus. Joſhua au- 
der Hercules. Balaam under the old Silenus. p. 360 
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Of the Excellency of the Scriptures. 


I. Concerning matters of pure Divine Revelation in Scripture : the terms | 
of Salvation only contain d therein. The ground of the diſeſteem of | 4 
the Scripture is tacit Unbelief. II. The Excellency of the Scriptures 
| manifeſted 
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IV... The Excellency. of the diſcateriet'of GO. Nature mbich ar 

-: Seripthire. V. Of the Goodneſs.cand-. ove HF GOD in CHRAST: 
Te ſuifableneſe of thoſe diſcoveries "of GON its our Natural |Netions of 
-::4' Datz © The neceſhtx af Gon making. known: Himſclf. to waz in or- 
dir to. the regulating aur Concept innt of Him. VI. \TharScroptares 
give the fulleſt abcoumt of the ftate f Mens Soult, ane the\coruptiers 
pfturet. VII. The Shriftures contain matters: of greateſt Myſterrouſree/s, 
and moſt univerſal Sat icfacdtiam 4% Mens Mind. VIII Tbé Exee!- 
lieucy of the manner wherein thinge- are reueal d in Scriptures, in re- 

I of  Clearneſs,” Authority, Purity, IX. Uniformity;:.ahd' Perſra- 

7 1. X. The Excellency of ibe Scriptme as 4 Rule Mi. The 
Nature of the Duties of Religion and . the +Reaſonableweſs: of tbem. 
Te Greatneſs of thei Encouragemients. to Religian, toy tain d in the 
Scriptures. XI. The great Excellency. of the Scriptures, agxcantaiming 
in them the Covenant of Grace, in order to Man's Salvation. p. 374 
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Ty e Oblſcurity and Defect of Ancient Hiſtory. . 
1. I. ui. IV. The knowledge of Truth proved to be the moſt natural 


ferfection of the Rational Soul; V. Tet Error often miſtaken for 
Ib: the Accounts of it. VI. Want of Diligence in its ſearch, 
S MAL. VIII. The Mixture of Truth and Falſhood ; Thence comes either 
_  rejefting Truth for the Error's ſake, or embracing the Error for the 
Truth's fake; IX. The fuft inſtanced in Heathen Philoſophers, 
XML... The ſecond in Vulgar Heathen,” X. XI. XII. Of.Philolophi- 
cal A 

ſtory of Ancient Times is to be found? in Heathen Fbſtories, or only: 


* 


iſm, and the ground of it. XIV. "The flory. Anti- 
cure. XV. The Queſtion ſtated; Where che krue El. 
XV. The Queſtion ſlated, where the true Hi. 


it 


aſſerted and proved bythe' general Defeft for want of timely Records 
among Heathen Nations; the teaſon f it ſpewed from the firſt 
Plantations of the World, XVII. The manner of them diſcovered: 


The Original of Civil Government.” XVIII. C/ Hieroglyphics, 


XIX. The «ſe of Letters among the Gregks inn elder: than Eid- 
mus; XX. His Time enquired. into : nd. elder than Joſhua : 
XXI. The Learning brought into Greece by him. 


above all other Deſigns, that they come on purpoſe to gratify 
the moſt noble Faculty of our Souls, and do moſt immediately 
tend to advance the higheſt perfection of our Rational Beings. 
For all our moſt laudable endeavours after Knowledge now, are only the 


Fathering up of ſome ſcattered Fragments of what was once an entire 


abric, and the recovery of ſome precious Jewels which were loſt out 
of ſight, and ſank in the ſhipwrack of Humane Nature. That faying 


of Plato, That all Knowledge is Remtmbrance, and al Ignorance Forget- | 


fulneſs, is a certain undoubted truth; if by Forgetfulneſs be meant the 
Loſs, and by Remembrance the Recovery of thoſe notions and con- 
ceptions of things which the Mind of Man once had in its 
primitive State, wherein the Underſtanding was the trueſt R 
in which all the Beings of the inferior World wer 


ed according to their true, native, and genuin | WOOD 
created the Soul of Man not only capable of finding out the Truth ef 
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diſcover Truth from Falſhood, by a Light ſet up in his Underſtanding, 


which if he had attended to, he might have ſecured himſelf from all 


Gen. 1. 31. 


Impoſtures and Deceits. As all other Beings were created in the full 
poſſeſſion of the agreeable Perfections of their ſeveral Natures, fo was 
Man too; elſe GOD would have never cloſed the Work of Creation 


with thoſe words, And God ſaw all that he had made, and behold it was 


very good, that is, endued with all thoſe Perfections which ꝓ ere ſuitable 
to their ſeveral Beings. Which Man had been moſt defective in, if his 
Underſtanding had not been endow'd with a large ſtock of Intellectual 
Knowledge, which is the moſt natural and genuine Perfection belong- 
ing to his Rational Being. For Reaſon being the moſt raiſed Faculty of 


Humane Nature, if that had been defective in its diſcoveries of Truth, 


II. 


which is its proper object, it would have argued the greateſt maim and 
imperfection in the Being it ſelf. - For if it belongs to the perfection of 
the Senſitive Faculties to diſcern what is pleaſant from what is hurtful, 
it muſt needs be the perfection of the Rational to find ont the difference 
of Truth from Falſhood. Not as tho the Seoul could then have had, 
any more than now, an actual notion of all the Beings in the World 
co-exiſting at the ſame time, but that it would have been free from all 
deceit in its Conceptions of things, which were not cauſed through 
inadvertency. | Re ers. 2 a nn 1c rn 

Which will appear from the ſeveral aſpects Man's Knowledge hath, 
which are either upwards towards his Maker, or abroad on his Fellow- 
Creatures. If we conſider that Contemplation of the Soul which fixes 


it felf on that infinite Being which was the cauſe of it, and is properly 


Se); it will be found neceſſary for the Soul to be created in a clear 
and diſtinct knowledge of him, becauſe of Man's immediate obligation 


to obedience unto him. Which muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe the Know- 


ledge of Him, whoſe Will muſt be his Rule : for if Man were not fully 
convinced in the firſt moment after his Creation of the Being of Him, 
whom he was to obey, his firſt work and duty would not have been 
Actual Obedience, but a Search whether there was any ſupreme, infinite, 
and eternal Being or no; and whereon his Duty to him was founded, 


and what might be ſufficient declaration of his Will and Laws, accord- 
ing to which he muſt regulate his obedience. The taking off all which 


doubts and ſcruples from the Soul of Man, muſt ſuppofe him fully ſa- 


= _ tisfied upon the firſt free uſe of Reaſon, that there was an Infinite 


Power and Being which produced him, and on that account had aright 
to command him. in whatſoever he pleaſed, and that thoſe commands 


of his were declared to him in ſo certain a way, that he could not be 


deceived in the judging of them. The clear knowledge of Go D will 
further appear moſt neceſſary to Man in his firſt Creation, if we conſider 


that GOD created him for this end and purpoſe, To enjoy converſe, 


Clemens 
Protrept. 
p- 63, 


and an humble familiarity with Himſelf; he had then 4gulor meg; ven 
geg vv www, in the language of Clemens Alexandrinus, Converſe with 
God was as natural to him as bis Being was. For Man, as he came firſt 
out of GoD's Hands, was the Reflection of GOD himſelf on a dark 
Cloud, the Iris of the Deity; the ſimilitude was the ſame, but the ſub- 


cad 26. ſtance different: Thence he is faid to be created after the Image of Gor, 


His knowledge then had been more intellectual than diſcurſive; not ſo 


much imploying his Faculties in the operoſe deductions of Reaſon (the 
pleaſant toyl of the Rational Faculties fince the Fall) but had ow 
ns FE ol, l iately 
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both fed on the ſame dainties ; all the difference was, They were in 
the ren, the upper room in Heaven, and Man in the ſummer par- 
lor in Paradiſe. B . 


If we take a view of Man's knowledge : as it reſpects s his Fellow-Crea- III. 


tures, we ſhall find theſe were ſo fully known to him on his firſt Creati- 
on, that he needed not to go to School to the wide World to gather up 
his conceptions of them. For the right exerciſe of that Dominion 
which he was inſtated in over the Inferior World, doth imply a particular 
knowledge of the Nature, Being and Properties of thoſe things which 


he was to make ule of, without which he could not have improved 


them for their peculiar ends. And from this knowledge did proceed 
the giving the Creatures thoſe proper and peculiar Names which were 


expreſlive of their ſeveral Natures, For as Plato tells us, à 77zv7z ννẽͤ Plato in 


66200 dog u I, d d cb 7- rb Af ler eig 20 j pd dot by cratylo, 


95% : The Impoſtion of Names on things belongs not to every one, but bn- 
ly to him that hath a full profpe@, into their ſeveral Natures. For it is 


moſt agreeable to Reaſon, that Names ſhould carry in them a ſuitable- 
_ neſs to the things they expreſs; for Words being for no other end but 


to expreſs our Conceptions of things, and our Conceptions being but 

cares x, Sunropals aexymarey, as the ſame Philoſopher ſpeaks, The 

Reſemblances and Repreſentations of the things, it muſt need follow, that 

where there was a true knowledge, the Conceptions muſt agree with 

the Things; and Words being to expreſs our Conceptions, none are ſo 

fit to do it, as thoſe which are expreſſive of the ſeveral Natures of the 
things they are uſed to repreſent. - For otherwiſe all the uſe of Words 
is to be a meer Vocabulary to the Underſtanding, and an Index to Me- 
mory, and of no further uſe in the purſuit of knowledge, than to let us 
know what Words men are agreed to call things by. But ſomething 
further ſeems to be intended in their firſt — whence the Jews 
call it awan nan as Mercer tells us, 4 Separation and Diſtinction 


lercerus 


the ſeveral kind of Things and Kircher thus Paraphraſes the Words = 2, 
Moſes and whatſoever Adam called every living creature, that was the kircher 


Name thereof: i. e. ſaith. be, Fuerunt illis vera & german Nomina &. O. 


dip. - 
t. Tom: 


rcd Naturis proprit accommodate, © But however this be, we have this 2. cia. 2 
urther-evidence of that Height of knowledge which muſt be ſuppoſed cap *+ 


in the firſt, Man, that as he was the Firſt in his Kind, ſo he was to be 


the Standard and Meaſure of all that followed; and therefore could not 


Want any thing of the due perfections of Humane Nature. And as the 
Shekel. of the Sanctuary was, if not double to others, (as Men ordina- 


rily miſtake), yet of a full and exact weight, becauſe it was to be the 


Standard for all other weights (Which was the cauſe of its being kept in 


the Temple) ſo if the Firſt Man had not double the proportion and 


F ee which his Poſtetity hath, if it was not running 


ovet in tegard of Abundance, yet it muſt, be preſſed down and ſhaken 
together in regard of weight ;; elſe he would be a very unfit Standard 


for us to judge by, concerning the due and ſuitable Perfections of Hu- 


mane Nature. 


3 


10 we need not have run ſo far back as the Firſt Man, to evince the IV. 


K % 


knowledge of Truth to be the molt natural Perfection of the Soul of 
mne | | 2 | bg Manz 
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Man; for even among the preſent ruines of Humane Nature, we may 
find ſome ſuch noble and generous Spirits, that diſcern ſo much beauty 


in the face of Truth, that to ſuch as ſhould enquire what they find fo 


attractive in it, their anſwer would be the ſame with Arifotle's in a like 


caſe; it was vpAZ ger, the Queſtion of thoſe who never ſaw it. For 


ſo pleaſing is the enquiry, and fo ſatisfactory the finding of Truth after 
the ſearch, that the reliſh of it doth far exceed the greateſt Epicuriſm 
of Apirins, or the moſt coſtly entertairiments of Cleopatrz ; there being 
no Guſt ſo exquiſite as that of the Mind, nor any Jewels to be compa- 
red with Truth. Nor do any perſons certainly better deſerve the name 
of Men, than ſuch who allow their Reaſon a full employment, and 
think not the Erectneſs of Man's Stature a ſufficient diſtinction of him 
from Brutes. Of which thoſe may be accounted only a higher ſpecies, 
who can patiently ſuffer the impriſonment of their Intellectuals in a 
dungeon of Ignorance, and know themſelves to be Men only by thoſe 
characters, by which Alexander knew himſelf not to be a God, by their 
proneneſs to Intemperance and Sleep. So ſtrange a Metzempſychofis may 
there be without any change of Bodies; and Euphorbus his Soul might 
become a Brute without ever removing its lodging into the Body of an 
Aſs. So much will the Soul degenerate from it ſelf, if not improved; 
and in a kind of ſullenneſs ſcarce appear to be what it is, becauſe it is 
not improved to what it may be. a an” e 
But, you'll ſay, if this knowledge of Truth be ſo great, ſo natural, 
ſo valuable a Perfection of Humane Nature, whence comes ſo much of 
the World to be over-run with Ignorance and Barbariſm? whence come 
ſo many pretenders to Knowledge, to court a Cloud inſtead of Juno? 
to pretend a love to Truth, and yet to fall down and worſhip Error? 
If there were ſo great a ſympathy between the Soul and Truth, there 


| would be an impatient defire after it, and a moſt ready embracing and 


cloſing with it. We ſee the Magnet doth not draw the Iron with greater 
force, than it ſeems to run with impatience into its cloſeſt embraces. If 
there had been formerly ſo intimate an acquaintance between the Soul 
and Truth, as Socrates fanfied of Friends in the other World, there 
would be an harmonious cloſure upon the firſt appearance, and no di- 


* 


vorce to be after made between them. | 


True, but then we muſt conſider there is an intermediate ſtate be- 


what by the preſent dimnieſs of their Sight, and the 8 
erence 
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Firſt, Wart, of an inpartial diligence iu the ſearch of it. Truth now 
muſt be ſought, and that with care and diligence, before we ſind it; 


Jewels do not uſe to D ſurface of the Earth: High-ways are 
t is moſt worth our finding, calls for the 


ſeldom, paved with Gold, w 
greateſt ſearch, If one that walks the Streets ſhould: find ſome ineſti- 
mable Jewel, or one that travels the Road meet with a bag of Gold, it 


- would be but a filly deſign of any to walk the Street, or travel the Road, 


in hopes to meet with ſuch a purchaſe to make them rich. If ſome have 


_ happily light on ſome valuable Truths, when they minded nothing leſs 


than them, muſt this render a Diligence uſeleſs in inquiries after ſuch? 


No: Truth, tho ſhe be ſo fair and pleaſing as to draw our affections, is 


yet ſo modeſt as to admit of being courted; and, it may be, deny the 
firſt ſait, to highten our importunity. And certainly nothing hath oft- 
ner forbid the Banns between the Underſtanding and Truth inquired af- 
ter, than Partiality and Preoccupation of Judgment, which makes Men 


eren Par be given, viz. Why ſo ſew pretenders to Knowledge do 
| ight,on Truth. ; 22 1 6 ** 


enquire more diligently after the Dowry than the Beauty of Truth; its 


correſpondency to their Intereſts, than its evidence to their Under- 
ſtandings. An uſeful Error hath often kept the keys of the Mind for 
free admiſſion, when important Truths, but contrary to mens Precon- 


ceptions or Intereſt, have been forbidden entrance. Prejudice is the 


* 


wrong byaſs of the Soul, that effectually keeps it from coming near the 
mark of Truth; 2 it at the greateſt dance from it. There are 


few in the World that look after Truth with their own Eyes, moſt make 


uſe of Spectacles of others making, which makes them ſo ſeldom behold 
proper lineaments in the face of Truth; which the ſeveral tinctures 


from Education, Authority, Cuſtom and Prediſpoſition do exceeding- | 7 
ly hinder men from difcerning. _ # * 


Another Reaſon why there are ſo few who find Truth, when ſo ma- 
ny pretend to ſeek it, is, That near reſemblance which Error often bears to 
Truth. It hath been well obſerv'd, that Error ſeldom walks abroad the 
World in her own raiments; ſhe always borrows ſomething of Truth, 
to make her more acceptable to the World. It hath been always the 


ſubtilty of grand Deceivers to graft their greateſt Errors on ſome mate- 


rial Truths, to make them paſs more undiſcernible to all ſuch who look 


more at the Root on which they ſtand, than on the Fruits which. they 
bring forth. It will hereafter appear how moſt of the groſſeſt of the 
Heathen Errors have, as Plutarch ſaith of the ZEgyptian Fables, l- 
Hess wers ku © G helge, ſome faint and obſcure reſewblancer of Truth; 


: nay more than ſo, as moſt peraicious weeds are bred in the fatteſt ſoils, 


their moſt deſtructiye Principles have been founded on ſome neceſſary 
and important Truths. Thus Idolatry doth ſuppoſe the Belief of the 


exiſtence of a Deity ; and Superſittion the Immortality of the Souls of 


Men. The Devil could never have built his Chapels, but on the ſame 


ground whereonGop's Temples ſtood ; which makes me far leſs wonder 


than many do, at the meeting with many expreſſions concerning theſe 
Two grand Truths in the Writings of ancient Heathens; knowing how 
willing the Devil might be to have ſuch Principles: ſtill owned in the 
World, which by his depraving of them, might be the nouriſhers of I- 
dolatry and Superſtition. For the general knowledge of a Divine Na- 
ture, ſuppoſing men ignorant of the true Gon, did only lay a founda- 
tion. to exect his idolatrous Temples upon; and the Relief of n 
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lation ſhould be manifeſted to them, that it | 
to the common Principles of Humane Nature, but did only rectifie the 


ſurviving the Body after death, without knowledge of the true way of 


attaining Happineſs, did make men more eager of embracing thoſe 


Rites and Ceremonies, which came with a pretence of ſhewing the 


way to a blefſed Immortality, Lk WHY 
Which may be a moſt probable reaſon, why Philoſophy and Idolatry 


did increaſe ſo much together as they did; for tho right Reaſon fully 


improved, would have overthrown all thoſe curſed and! idolatrong 
practices among the Heathens; yet Reaſon only diſcerning ſome gene- 
ral Notions without their particular application and improvement, did 
only diſpoſe the moſt ordinary ſort of people to a more ready entertain - 
ment of the moſt groſs Idolatry, For hereby they diſcern the neceſſity 
of ſome kind of Worſhip, but could not find out the right way of it; 
and therefore they greedily followed that which was commended to 
them, by ſuch who did withall agree with them in the common Senti- 
ments of Humane Nature: Nay, and thoſe Perſons themſelves who 
were the great maintainers of the ſublimer Notions concerning Gop 


and the Soul of Man, were either the great Inſtruments of advancing 


that horrid Superſtition among them, as Orpheus and Apol/onins, or very 
forward complyers with it, as many of the Philoſophers were. Altho' 


withall it cannot be denied to have been a wonderful difcovery of Di- 


vine Providence, by theſe general Notions to keep waking the inward 
Senſes of Mens Souls, that thereby it might 14 when Divine Reve- 
rought nothing contrary 


depravations of it, and clearly ſhew men that way which they had long 
been ignorantly ſeeking after. Which was the excellent advantage the 
Apoſtle made of the Inſcription on the Altar at Athen to the unknown 


- God; Whom, ſaith he, ye ignorantly ſerve, him I declare unto you. And 
which was the happy uſe the Primitive learned Chriſtians made of all 


thoſe Paſſages concerning the Divine Nature, and' the Immortality of 
the Souls of Men, which they found in the Heathen Writers, thereby 
to evidence to the World that the main Poſtulata or Suppoſitions of 
Chriſtian Religion were granted by their own moſt admired men: and 
that Chriſtianity did not raſe out, but only build upon thoſe common 
e which were entertained by all who had any Name for 
ealon. | AGES DATED SCART SIDES. £7 INST oY | 
_ . Tho' this, I ſay, were the happy effect of this building Errors on 
common Truths to all that had the advantage of Divine Revelation to 
diſcern the one from the other ; yet as to others who were deſtitute of 
it, they were liable to this twofold great inconvenience by it. Firſt, for 
the ſake of the apparent rottenneſs of the Superſtru@ures, to- queſtion the 
ſoundneſs of the Foundations on which they ſtood. And this 1 doubt not 
was the caſe of many conſiderative Heathens, who obſerving what 
monſtrous and unreaſonable way of Worſhip obtaining among the Hea- 
then, and not being able by the ſtrength of their own Reaſon, thro the 
want of Divine Revelation, to.deduce any certain inſtituted Worſhip, 


they were ſhrewdly tempted to renounce thoſe Principles, when they 


could not but abhor the Concluſions drawn from them; for there is no- 
thing more uſual than for men who exceedingly deteſt ſome abſurd 
Conſequence they fee may be drawn from a Principle ſuppoſed, to fe- 
ject the Principle it felf for the ſake of that Conſequence z which it may 
be doth not neceſſarily follow from it, but thro” the ſhortneſs of their 
own Reaſon doth appear to them to do fo. Thus when a 
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Heathei did apparently ſee that from the principles of the Being of 8608 


and the Immortality of Souls, did flow all thoſe natural and inhumane 
Sacriſices, all thoſe abſurd and ridiculous Rites, all thoſe execrable 


and profane” Myſteries; out of à loathing the'inmioralities and impie- 


ties Which attended theſe, they were brought to queſtion the ver) 
truth and certainty of thoſe Principles which 725 capable 5 being 
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And therefore I am very prone to ſuſpect che Apology uſually made 


for Protagorar, Diagor us, and ſuch others of them who were accounted 


- Atheiſts, to be more favourable than true, vis: That they only rejected 


thoſe "Heathen Deities, and not the Belief of the Divine Nature. I 
ſhould think this account of their reputed Atheiſm rational, were it any 
ways evident that they did build their Belief of a Divine Nature, upon 
any other grounds than ſuch as were common to then with thoſe 
whoſe worſhip they ſo much derided. And therefore when the Hea- 


thens accuſed the Chriſtians of Atheiſm, I have full and clear evidence 


that no more could be meant thereby than the rejection of their way of 
Wotſhip; becauſe I have ſuffictent aſſurance from them that they did 
believe in a Divine Nature, and ai inſtituted Religion moſt ſuitable to 


the moſt coramon received Notions of Gop, which they owned in op- 


poſition to all Heather Worſhip. . Which I find not in the leaſt pre- 
tended to by any of the forementioned perſons, nor any thing of any 
different 9 Of Religion aſſerted, butonly a deſtruction of that in uſe 
Oo, GA A oat Fools /// OY 
5 And altho” the caſe of Araxagoras Clatomenins, and the reſt of the 
Ionic Philoſophers, might ſeem very different from Diagoras, Theodorus, 
and Whoſe beforementioried! becauſe altho they denied the Gods invul- 
gar repute to be ſuch as they were thought to be (as Anaxagoras call d 
the Sun e Nνοεννε, A mere globe of fire, for which he was condem- 
ned at Athens to baniſhment, and fined five Talent: ; yet the Learned 


Voſſias puts in this Plea in his behalf, That he was one that aſſerted the Voſſ. de I. 


Creation of the World to flow from an eternal Mind: ) altho' there- 1 5 


fore, I ſay, the cafe of the Toric Philoſophers may ſeem far different 


_ from the others, becauſe of their aſſerting the Production of the World 


(which from Thale, Milefins was conveyed by Anaximander and Anaxi- 


| mence to Anaxagorar) yet to one that thronghly conſiders what they 


underſtood by their Eternal Mind, they may be ſooner cleared from the 
imputation of Atheiſm, than Irreligion. which two certainly ought in 
this caſe to be diſtinguiſhed ; for it is very poſſible for men, meeting 


ololat. 


with ſuch inſuperable difficulties about the caſual concourſe of Atoms 


for the production of the World, or the eternal exiſtence of Matter, to 
aſſert ſome Eternal Mind, as the firſt Cauſe of theſe things, which yet 


they may imbrace only as an Hypotheſis in Philoſophy to ſolve the 


Phznomena of Nature with, but yet not to make this Eternal Mind the 

Q of adoration. And ſo their aſſerting a Deity was only on the 
lame account as the Tragedians uſed to bring in their ©:% Yd wnyarie, 
RiGoghi to ſuch an iſſue, and perplexed with ſo 
many difficulties, that they ſaw no way to clear them again, but to make 
lome God come down upon the Stage to ſolve the difficulties they were 


ngaged in ; or, as Sereca ſaith of many great Families, when they had 


Ton up their Genealogies ſo high that they could go no further, they 
then fetch'd their Pedigree from the Gods: So when theſe Philoſophers 


law Tuch incongruities in aſſerting an infinite and eternal Series of Mat- 


e ter, 
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ter, they might by this be brought to acknowledge ſome active Prin. 
ciple which produced the World, tho they were far enough from giv- 
ing any religious worſhip to that Eternal Mine. 
Thus even Epicuris and his Followers would not ſtick to aſſert the 
Being of a Gop, ſo they might but-circumſcribe him within the Hea- 
vens; and let him have nothing to do with things that were done on 
Earth. And how uncertain the moſt dogmatical of them all were, as 
to their opinions concerning the Being and Nature of their Gods, doth 
fully appear from the large Diſcourſes of Tullj upon that ſubject: where 
is fully manifeſted their variety of opinions and mutual repugnancies, 
their ſelf· contradictions and inconſtancy in their own Aſſertions; which 
hath made me ſomewhat inclinable to think that the reaſon why many 
of them did to the world own a Deity, was, that they might not be 
Martyrs for Atheiſm : Which Tally likewiſe ſeems to acknowledge, when 
ſpeaking of the puniſhment of Protagoras for that Speech of his; De dijs 
neque ut ſint, neque ut non ſont, habeo'dicere : Ex quo, ſays he, equidew 
exiſtimo tardiores ad hanc ſententiam proſitend am muitos eſſe facts, quippe 
cum pænam ne dubitatio quidem effugere potuiſſet. So that for all the ver- 


bal aſſerting of a Deity among them, we have no certain evidence of 


their firm belief of it, and much leſs of any worſhip and ſervice they 
owed unto it. And tho?; it may be, they could not totally excuſs the 
Notions of a Deity out of their minds, partly thro' that Natural Senſe 
which is engraven on the Souls of Men; partly, as being unable to ſolve 
the difficulties of Nature without a Deity; yet the obſerving the noto- 


_ riofts vanities of Heathen Worſhip,. might make them look upon it as a 


mere Philoſophical ſpeculation, and not any thing that had an influ- 
ence upon the government of mens lives: For, as in Nature, the ob- 
ſerving the great mixture of Falſhood and Truth, made the Academicks 
deny any certain 2474240, or Rule of judging Truth; and the Scepticks 
take away all certain Aſſent: fo the ſame conſequence was unavoidable 
here, upon the ſame principle. And that made even Plato himſelf fo 
ambiguous and uncertain in his Diſcourſes of a DEI T; ſometimes ma- 


king him an Eternal Mind, ſometimes aſſerting the whole World, Sun, 


Moon, Stars, Earth, Souls and all; to be Gods, and even thoſe that were 


worſhip'd among the Heathens, as Tully tells us out of his Timæus and 
De Legibus; which, as Velleias the Epicurean there ſpeaks, Et per ſe ſunt 


falſa & ſebi invicem repugnantia. - This is the firſt inconvenience follow- 


ing the mixture of truth and falſhood; For the ſake of the falſhood to 


_ queſtion the truth it ſelf it was joyned with. 


0 


The other is as great which follows, when truth and falſhood are 
mixed, For the ſake of the Truth to embrace the Falſhood. Which is a 
Miſtake as common as the other, becauſe men are apt to think, that 
things ſo vaſtly different as Truth and Falſhood could never blend or be 
incorporate together; therefore when they are certain they have ſome 
truth, they conclude no falſhood to be joyned with it. And this I ſap- 
poſe to have been the caſe of the more credulous and vulgar Heathen, 
as the other was of the Philoſophers ; for they, finding Mankind to a- 


gree in this, not only that there is a Go p, but that he muſt be wor- 


ſhip'd, did without ſcruple make uſe of the way of worſhip among them, 
as knowing there muſt be ſome, and they were ignorant of any elſe. 
And from hence they grew as confident believers of all thoſe Fables and 
Traditions on which their Idolatry was founded, as of thoſe firſt Prin- 


ciples and Notions from which the neceſſity of Divine Worſhip did are 
| n 
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-16 was divulged among them, they ſuſpected it to be only a corrupti- 
mw ſome of their Fables. This Celſas the Epicurean on all t 


from Deucalion; Paradiſe, from Alcizoxs his Gardens z the burning of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, from the Story of Phaeton, Which Origen well 
| refutes, from the far greater antiquity of thoſe relations among the Jews, 
chan any among the Greeks: and therefore the corruption of the tradi- 
tion was in them, and not in the Jews.” Which muſt be our only way for 
finding out which was the original, and which the corruption; by de- 
monſtrating the undoubted antiquity of one beyond the other, whereby 


proportions of Truth and Falſhood which lay in thoſe Heathen Fables: 
4 And this now leads to the third Account, Why Truth is. ſo hardly 
. diſcerned from Error, even by thoſe who ſearch after ir, which js The 


Agreat obſcurity 


| principles, and a frequent reſemblance in particular traditions, we muſt 
| of neceſlity, for the clearing the truth from its corruption, have re- 
courſe to ancient Hiſtory, to. ſee if thereby we can find outghere the 
Original ttadition was beſt preſerved, by what means it came to be cor- 
rupted, and whereby we may diſtinguiſh thoſe corruptions from the 
Truths to which they are annexed. Which is the deſign and ſubject of 
our future diſcourſe, viz. To demonſtrate that there was a certain 


count of this tradition is alone preſerved in thoſe Books we call Scri- 
* ptures e That where any other Hiſtory ſeems to croſs the report con- 
* tained in them, we have ſufficient ground to queſtion their credibili- 


=; being thus habituated to the belief of theſe things; when Truth it 


in his Books againſt the Chriſtians did fly to. Thus he ſaith the build- orig: 85 
ing of the Tower of Babel, and the confuſion of Tongues, was taken Cel. J. 4. 
from the Fable of the 4loide in Homer's Odyſſeisz, the ſtory of the Floud,*'7? 


179. 


we muſt do as Archimedes did by the Crown of Hero, find out the exact 


XIV. 


of the Hiſtory of Ancient Times, which ſhould decide the 
Controverſie. For there being an univerſal agreement in ſome common 


 * original and general tradition preſerved in the World concerning the 

* eldeſt Ages of the World; that this tradition was gradually corrupted 
among the Heathens; that notwithſtanding this corruption there were 
* ſufficient remainders of it to evidence its true original; that the full ac- 


ty; and that there is ſufficient evidence to clear the undoubted cer- 
* tainty of that Hiſtory which is contained in the Sacred Records of 
* Scripture. Wherein we ſhall obſerve the ſame method, which Thales 
took in taking the hight of the Pyramids, by meaſuring the length of 
their ſhadow z ſo ſhall we the hight and antiquity of Truth from the ex- 
tent of the fabulous Corruptions of it. Which will be a work of ſo 
much the greater difficulty, becauſe the truth we purſue after takes co- 
ver in ſo great antiquity, and we mult be forced to follow its moſt fly- 
ing footſteps thro the dark and ſhady paths of ancient Hiſtory. For 
tho Hiſtory be frequently called the Light of Truth, and the Herald of 
Times, yet that Light is ſo faint and dim, eſpecially in Heathen Nations, 


fap- 4 not to ſerve to diſcover the face of Truth from her counterfeit, Er- 
"wed ror; and that Herald ſo little skill'd, as not to be able to tell us which 
0 2 isof the elder Houſe. The reaſon is; tho Truth be always of greater 
wor- Antiquity, yet Error may have the more wrinkled face, by which it of- A 
hen ten impoſeth on ſuch who gueſs antiquity by deformity, and think no- 
elſe. "I ſo old as that which can give the leaſt, account of its own. age. 

5 his is evidently the caſe of thoſe who make the pretence of ancient 
prin- Hiſtory a plea for Infidelity, and think no argument more plauſible to 
riſe, impugn the certainty of Divine Revelation, than the ſeeming repug- 
And | x. nancy 
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*. of ſome pretended Hiſtories with the account of ancient time re. 


ported in the Bible. Which being a pretext ſo unworthy, and deſign. 
ed for ſo ill an end, and fo frequently made uſe of, by ſuch who ac. 
count Infidelity a piece of antiquity as well as of reaſon, it may he 


worth our while to ſhew, That the Scriptures are no more liable to be 


XV. 


baffled with Reaſon, than to be confuted by Antiquity. 


In order therefore to the removing of this ſtumbling- block in our 
way, I ſhall firſt evince, That there is no certain credibility in any of thoſe 
ancient hiſtories which ſeem to contradi@ the Scriptures, nor any ground 
of reaſon why we ſhould aſſent to them, when they differ from the 


Bible: and then prove, That all thoſe undoubted characters of a moſt 


certain and authentick hiſtory are legible in thoſe records contained in 
Scripture. Whereby we ſhall not only ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of 
infidelity, but the rational evidence which our faith doth ſtand on as 
to theſe things. I ſhall demonſtrate the firſt of theſe, viz. That there 


js no ground of aſſent to any ancient hiſtories which give account of 


things different from the Scriptures, from theſe arguments; The appa- 


rent defect, weakneſs and inſufficiency of them as to the giving an ac- 
count of elder times; The monſtrous confuſion, ambiguity and uncer- 
tainty of them in the account which they give; The evident partiality 
of them to themſelves, and inconſiſtency with each other. I begin with 


the firſt of theſe, the defect and inſufficiency of them to give ſuch an 


account of elder times as may amount to certain credibility : which if 
cleared, will of it ſelf be ſufficient to maniteſt the incompetency of thoſe 
records, as to the laying any foundation for a firm aſſent to be given to 
them. Now this defect and inſufficiency of thoſe hiſtories is either 


+ aud 4 we which lies in common to them all; or ſuch as may be ob- 


XVI. 


tions, which have pretended higheſt to antiquitig. 
The general defect is, The want of timely records to preſerve their hifto-\ 
ries in. For it is moſt evident, that the trueſt hiſtory in the world is 


ſerved in a particular conſideration of the hiſtories of thoſe ſeveral Na- 


liable to various corruptions thro' length of time, if there be no certain 
way of preſerving it entire. And that, thro the frailty of memory in 
thoſe who had integrity to preſerve it; through the gradual increaſe of 
barbariſm and ignorance, where there are no ways of inſtruction ; and 
thro' the ſubtilty of ſuch, whoſe intereſt it may be to corrupt and alter 
that tradition. If we find ſuch infinite variety and difference in men's 


accounts, as to the hiſtories of their own times, when they have all 


poſlible means to be acquainted with the truth of them; what account 
can we imagin can be given, where there was no way of preſerving to 
poſterity the moſt authentick relation of former Ages? Eſpecially, it be- 
ing moſt evident, that where any certain way of preſerving tradition is 
wanting, a People muſt ſoon degenerate into the greateſt ſtupidity and 
barbariſm : becauſe all will be taken up in minding their own petty con- 
cerns, and no encouragement at all given to ſuch publick ſpirits, who 
would mind the credit of the whole Nation. For what was there for 
ſuch to employ themſelves upon, or ſpend their time in, when they 


had no other kind of learning among them, but ſome general traditions |. 


conveyed from father to ſon, which might be learned by ſuch who fol- 
lowed nothing but domeſtick employments? So that the Sons of Noah, 
after their ſeveral diſperſions and plantations of ſeveral Countries, did 
gradually degenerate into ignorance and barbariſm: For, upon their 
firſt ſetling in any Country, they found it employment ſufficient to cul- 
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tivate the Land, and make babitations to live in, and to provide them - 
ſelves of neceflaries for their mutual comfort and ſubſiſtence. Beſides 


_ ditary; for ſo the Scholiaſt explains it, meas) Ha ,Hperd of ur- 


. : > > A 1 $a eter 
= 


this, they were often put to removes from one place to another, where 


they could not conveniently reſide; which Thucydides ſpeaks much of 


29 to the ancient ſtate of Greece and it was a great while before they 


| came to imbody themſelves together in Towns and Cities, and from 


thence to ſpread into Provinces, and to ſettle bounds and extents of 
their Territories. The firſt Age after the plantation'of a Country being 
thus ſpent, the next ſaw it neceſſary to fall cloſe to the work of huſ- 
bandry, not only to get ſomething out of the earth for their ſubſiſtence ; 


but when by their diligence they had ſo fat improved the Ground, that 


they bad not only enough for themſelves, but to ſpare to others, they 
then found out a way for commerce one with another by exchange. 
This way of traffick made them begin to raiſe their hopes higher, of 
enriching themſelves; which when ſome of them had done, they bring 
the poorer under their power, and reign as Lords over them; theſe 
rich, with their dependents, ſtrive to outvye each other; whence came 
wars and mutual contentions, till they who got the better over their 
adverſaries, took (till greater * oabe' into their hands: thence at firſt 
every City almoſt, and adjacent Territory, had a King over it; which 
by conflicting with each other, at laſt brought ſeveral Cities and Terri- 


tories under the power of one; particular perſon, who thereby came to 
is reign as ſole Monarch over all within his Dominions, | 
7 


or altho there be ſome reaſon to think, that the Leaders of ſeveral XVII. 
Colonies had at firſt ſuperiority over all that went with them; yet there 


peing evidence in few Nations of any continued ſucceſſion of Monarchs 


from the poſterity of Noah, and ſo great evidence of ſo many petty 
Royalties almoſt in every City (as we read of ſuch multitudes of Kings 
in the ſmall Territory of Canaan, when Joſbua aw 3/99 it,) this makes 
it at leaſt probable to me, that after the death of the firſt Leader, by 
reaſon of their poverty and diſperſedneſs of habitations, they did not 
incorporate generally into any Civil government under one head, but 
did riſe by degrees in the manner before ſet down; but yet ſo, that in 
the petty diviſions ſome prerogative might be given to him who derived 
his pedigree the neareſt from the firſt Founder of that plantation; which 
in all probability is the meaning of Thucydides, who tells us, when the 
riches of Greece began to increaſe, and their Power improved, Tyran- 
nies were erected in moſt Cities, e 5 fomn EN frail; YR mater Thucyd. 
\ 4%! Gan, for before that time Kingdoms with bonors limited were bere- o 3 
er SN, dan A N23 Mo your. This then being the ſtate and 
caſe of moſt Nations in the firſt ages after their plantation, there was 
no likelihood at all of any great improvement in knowledge among 
them; nay ſo far from it, that for the firſt ages, wherein they conflict- 
d with poverty and neceſſity, there was a neceſſary decay among them, 
of what knowledge had been conveyed to them: becauſe their neceſſi- 
ties kept them in continual employment; and after they conquered 
Them, they began to conquer each other: ſo that till ſuch time as they 
were ſettled in peace under eſtabliſhed Common-wealths, there was no 
leiſure nor opportunity for any Arts or Sciences to flouriſh, without 
which all certain Hiſtories of their own former ſtate muſt vaniſh and 
dwindle into ſome fabulous (tories, And ſo we find they did in moſt 


Nations; which thence are able to give no other account of themſelves, 
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XVIII. Now this defectiveneſs of giving teſtimony of ancient times by theſe 


Clem. 
Alexan. 


but that they ſprung out of the earth where they lived; from which 
opinion the Athenians uſed to wear of old their golden Graſhoppers, as 
Thucydides relates. What account can we then expect of ancient times 
from ſuch Nations which were ſo defective in N their own 
Originals? | 5 I 


Nations, will further appear by theſe two conſiderations: Fit, What 


ways there are for communicating knowledge to poſterity. Second- 
H, How long it was ere theſe Nations came to be Maſters of any way 


of certain communicating their conceptions to their Succeſſors. Three 
general ways there are whereby knowledge may be r 
one to another; by repreſentative Symbols, by Speech, and hy Letters. 
The firſt of theſe was moſt common in thoſe elder times, for which pur- 


poſe Clemens Alexandrinus produceth the teſtimony of an ancient Grani- 


marian Dionyſius Thrax in his Expoſition of the ſymbol of the Wheels: 
zo, l Y = d Aitews worn, dMe , 912 oupeoihav tio mr aedfer : 


Strom.. f. That ſome perſons made a repreſent etion of their actions to others, not only 


XIX. 


by ſpeech, but by ſymbols too. Which any one who is any ways conver- 
fant in the Learning of thoſe ancient times, will find to have been the 


chief way of propagating it (ſuch as it was) from one to another: as 
is evident in the Hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians, and the cuſtom of 


Symbols from thence derived among the Grecian Philoſophers, eſpecial- 
ly the Pythagoreans. It was the folemn cuſtom of the /Ey yprians to wrap 
up all the little knowledge they had, under ſuch myſtical repreſentati- 
ons, which were unavoidably clog'd with two inconveniences very un- 
ſuitable to the propagation of knowledge, which were Obſcurity and 
Ambiguity. For it not only coſt them a great deal of time to gather 
up fuch Symbolical things which might repreſent their conceptions; 
but when they had pitched upon them, they were liable to a great va- 


riety of Interpretations, as is evident in all thoſe remainders of them, 


preſerved by the induſtry of ſome ancient Writers. As in their 2 
or golden Images of their Gods, = had ingraved two Dogs, an Hawk 
and an Ibis. By the Dogs ſome underſtood the two Hemiſpheres, others 
the two Tropicks; by the Hawk ſome underſtood the Sun, others the 
ÆEquinoctial; by the Ibis, ſome the Moon, others the Zodiack, as is 


evident in Clement, who reports it. This way then is a moſt unfit way 


to convey any ancient tradition; by being both obſcure, ambiguoas, 

and unable to expreſs ſo much as to give any certain light to future 

ages of the paſſages of the precedent. e | 
The other ways of conveying knowledge, are either by Speech, or 


by Letters. The firſt muſt be by ſome vocal Cabala, delivered down 


from father to ſon : but Words being of ſo periſhing a nature, and man's 
Memory ſo weak and frail in retaining them, it is neceſſary for a certain 
communication of knowledge, that ſome way ſhould be found out more 
laſting than Words, more firm than Memory, more faithful than Tradi- 
tion: which could not otherwiſe be imagined, than that the Author of 
his own conceptions ſhould himſelf leave them to the view of all poſte- 


rity; in order to which, ſome way muſt be contrived whereby mens 


Voices might be ſeen, and mens Fingers ſpeak. But how to expreſs all 
kind of ſounds, with the ſeveral draughts of a pen, and to confine them 
within the compaſs of twenty-four letters, is deſervedly called by Gali- 
leo, admirandarum omnium inventionum humanarum ſignaculum, the choi- 
ceſt of all humane inventions. And had we no other evidence of the 
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great obſcurity of ancient hiſtory, the great difference as to the firſt in. 

ventor of letters, would be a ſufficient demonſtration of it. For almoſt 

every Nation hath had a ſeveral Author, of them: The Jews detive 

them from Adam or Moſes ; the Kigyptient attribute their invention to 

Thoyt or Mercury; the Grecians to.Cadmus 3 the Phenicians to Taanturs 

the Latins to Saturn; others to the Mthiqpi ant aid leſt the Pypmies 

ſhould be without their enemies, ſome think they were found out à gu- 

vm volatt, from the manner of the flying of Cranes. Thus it hath 

happened with moſt Nations; what was firſt among themſelves, they ß 
But by whomſoever they were firſt invented, we ate certain they were XX. 

but lately in uſe in that Nation, which hath moſt vainly arrogated the 

moſt to it ſelf in point of Antiquity, and yet had the leaſt reaſon, I 

mean, the Greciant. Thence the Ægyptian Prieſt Patenit truly told So- Precl. in 

lon, the Greeks were always children, becauſe they had nothing of the n. Plat. 

antiquities of former ages. If we may believe Jeſephur, they had no 77). e. 

Writings earlier than Homer; but herein he is conceived to have ſerved 455. lib. r. 

his cauſe too much, becauſe of the Inſcription of Auphitryo at Thebes in 

the Temple of Apollo 1 Tonic letters and two others of the 1c. 

ſame age to be ſeen in Herodotus, and becauſe of the Writings of Lycus, V. 2::1ur. 

Ompbeus, Muſens, Orotbantins Troezenins, Thaletas, Meleſander, and others. Ceserepb. 

This we are certain of, the Greciarns had not the ule of letters among "5% __ 

them till the time of Cadmmns the Phenrician's coming into Greece, whi- 

ther he came to plant a Colony of Phæniciant, whence aroſe the ſtory 

of his purſuit of Europæ, as Conon in Photins tells us. ; © Conon - 
And it is very probable, which learned men have long fince obſerved, 5% pt 

that the name Cadmus comes from the Hebrew ZIP Kedem, and may 

relate as an appellative either to his Dignity, as Junius: in his Academia 

conjectures, or more probably to his Country, the Eaſt, which is fre- 

quently call'd Kedem in Scripture. Some have conjectured further, that 

his proper name was Y Og; upon what reaſon I know not, unleſs from 

hence, that thence by a duplication of the word came the Greek "Qu. 

doe, who ſeems to have been no other than Cadmut, as will appear by 

comparing their ſtories together. Only one was the name his memory 

was preſerved by at Athens, where the Cadmears inhabited, as appears 

by the Gephyrei, who Herodotus tells us were Phenicians that came 

with Cad mus; and others fanſie the Academia there was originally cal- mip. I. s. 

led Cadmea; and the name Cadzms was preſerved chiefly among the 

Beotians in memory of the Country whence he came: it being likely to 

be impos d by them upon his firſt landing in the Country; as many learn- 

ed perſons conceive, the name of an Hebrew was given to Abraham by 

the Cenaanites, upon his paſſing over the river Euphrates. On this ac- 

count then it ſtands to reaſon, that the name which was given him as a 

ſtranger, ſhould be longeſt preſerved in the place where it was firſt im- 

poſed. Or if we take DF in the other ſenſe, as it imports Antiquity ; 

fo there is ſtill a higher probability of the affinity of the names of Cad- 

ms and Oggges: for it is certain, that the Greeks had no higher name 

for a matter of antiquity, than to call it %%, as the Scholiaſt on 

Heſod, Heſychins, Suidat, Enſtathins on Dionypſuus, and many others ob- 

ſerve. And which yet advanceth the probability higher, Ludbatius or 

antius the Scholiaſt on Statius, tells us, the other Greets had this CGgantin- 

from the Thebares ; for, ſaith he, Thebans res antiquas Ogygias nomina- in Statit 

bent. But that which puts it almoſt beyond meer probability, is, that PR. 
| . |  Varrs, 
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Varro, Feſtus, Pauſanias, Apollonius, Hſchylus, and others make Ogyyge; 

the Founder of the Bæotian Thebes, which were thence called Ogigiæ; 

and Strabo and Stephanus further ſay, that the whole Country of Betz, 

was: called Ogygia - now all that mention the Story of Cadlzms, at- 
tribute to him the founding of the Bæotian Thebes. . And'withall it is 
obſervable, that in the Vatican Appendix of the Greet Proverbs, we 

Vatic. A/. read Cad ums called Ogyges 3 Q A, M I CyAneir;" tne obst, 
Cent. 4+ Kdd man TI Oy fe T25 .  Menrſius indeed 
Mewſss would have it corrected, Kidda , as it is read in Suden; but 
de Reg by the favour of ſo learned a man, it ſeems more probable' that Sides 
* 26.5. ſnould be corrected by that; be bringing no other evidence of any ſuch 
perſon as Cadmus a Son of Ogyget, but only that reading in Svidar; 
whereas we have diſcovered many probable grounds to make them 
both the ſame. That which I would now infer from hence is, the ut- 

ter impoſſibility of the Greeks giving us any certain account of ancient 
times, when a thing ſo modern in compariſon as Cadmus his coming in- 

to Greece, is thought by them a matter of ſo great antiquity, that when 

they would deſcribe a thing very ancient, they deſcribed it by the 
name of Ogyges, who was the ſame with Cad mus. Now Cadmus his 
coming into Greece, is generally, by Hiſtorians, placed about the time 

of Joſbua, whence ſome (I will not ſay how happily) have conjectured, 

that Cad mus and his company were ſome of the Canaanites who fled 

from Joſpua, as others are ſuppoſed to have done into Africa, if Proco- 

pius his Pillar hath ſtrength enough to bear ſuch a conjecture. But 

there is too great a confuſion about the time of Cadmus his arrival in 

Greece, to affirm any thing with any great certainty about it. hy 

VYeſſus d Yet thoſe who diſagree from that former Computation, place it yet 
1dol. 1. 1. Jower. Voſſius makes Agenor Cadmus's Father contemporary with the 
1 latterend of Moſes, or the beginning of Foſhua; and ſo Cadus his time 
muſt fall ſomewhat after. Jac. Capellus placeth Cadmms in the third year 

of Othoniel. The Author of the Greek Chronicle, in the Marmora A. 
rundeliana, makes his coming to Greece to be in the time of Helen the 

ſon of Deucalion; which Capellus fixeth on the 73. of Moſes, A. M. 2995. 

But Mr. Selden conceives it ſomewhat lower: and ſo it muſt be, if we 

follow Clemens Alexandrinus, who places it in the time of Lynctus King 

Strom. 1. Of the Argives, which he ſaith was aden tre g Moos De, in the 
eleventh Generation after Moſes, which will fall about the time of S4- 

eel : But tho it ſhould be ſo late, it would be no wonder it ſhould be 
reckoned a matter of ſo great antiquity among the Grecians; for the 
eldeſt Records they have of any King at Athens, began at the time of 

Moſes, whoſe contemporary Cecrops is generally thought to be; for at 

Cecrops his time it is the Marble Chronicle begins. Now that the Gre- 

cians did receive their Letters from the Phenicians by Cadmus, is com- 

monly acknowledged by the moſt learned of the Greeks themſelves, as 
appears by the Ingenuous confeſſion of Herodotus, Philoſtratus, Critia 

in Athenæus, Zenodotus in Laertins, Timon e e in Sextus Empiricus, 

and many others: ſo that it were to no purpoſe to offer to prove that, 
which they who arrogate ſo much to themſelves, do ſo freely acknow- 

. Ee. ledge, Which yet hath been done to very good purpoſe by Joſeph 
Chron. n. Scaliger and Bochartus, and many others from the form of the Letters, 
1017-, the order of the name of them. It ſeems probable that at firſt they 
Geogr. might uſe the form of the Phœnician Letters, in which Herodotus tells 
mY eus the three old Inſcriptions were extant; and Diodorus tells us, . - 

aþ. 20. of rn ha 
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| braſs. pot which Cadams offered to Minerva Lindia, had an inſeriptioſt 


they did not admit of the addition of the other eight Letters, 21 
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on it in the Phænician Letters: but afterwards the form of the Letters 
came by degrees to be changed, when for their greater expedition in 
writing they left the old way of writing towards the left hand, for 
the natural and expedite way of writing towards the right, by which 
they exchanged the ſites of the ſtrokes in ſeveral Letters, as it is obſer-- 


ved by the fore-cited Learned Authors. 


Not that the old Ionic Letters were nearer the Phenician, and diſtin& 


* A 


* 


from the modern, as Joſ. Scaliger in his learned Diſcourſe on the origi- Seal. i- 


nal of the Greek Letters, conceives ; for the Ionie Letters were nothing ** 
elſe but the full Alphabet of twenty-four, with the additions of Pala: Plin. 
medes, and Simonides Ceut; as Pliny tells us, that all the Greeks con- f. 4 
ſented in the uſe of the Ionic Letters: but the old Artic Letters came 
nearer. the Phæniciam, becauſe the Athenians, long after the Alphabet 
was increaſed; to xxiv, continued till in the uſe of the old 16, which 

were brought in by cad mus; which muſt needs much alter the way of 
writing: for in the old Letters they writ THEO for Or, which made 

Pliny, with a great deal of learning and truth, ſay, that the old Greek . ta- 


Letters were the ſame with the Roman. Thence the Greeks called their ms, 


ancient Letters*ATins yeZuuale, as appears by * Harpacration and He- Salmaſ. in 


ſchize not that they were ſo much diſtin& from others, but becauſe _ 


* 


| 30. 

We ſee then the very Letters of the Creeks were no elder than Cad- XXI. 
unt; and for any conſiderable Learning among them, it was not near 
ſo old. Some aſſert indeed that Hiſtory began from the time of Cadmut; 
but it is by a miſtake of Him for a younger Cadmus, which was Cad 
Mileſus, whom Pliny makes to be the firſt Writer in Proſe; but That he — wn 
after attributes to Pherecydes Syrins, and Hiſtory to Cadmus Mileſins : c. bo. 27. 
and therefore I think it far more probable, that it was ſome writing of. 57- 
this latter Cadwins, which was tranſcribed and epitomized by Bion Pro- 


_ coneſins, altho Clemens Alexandrims ſeems to attribute it to the elder. Clem: 


We ſee how unable then the Greciens were to give an account of elder Strom: 1.64 
times, that were guilty of ſo much infancy and nonage, as to begin to 


learn their Letters almoſt in the noon-tide of the World, and yet long 


after this to the time of the firſt Olympiad all their relations are ac- 
counted fabulous. A fair account then we are like to have from them 
of the firſt Antiquities of the World, who could not ſpeak plain truth, 
till the World was above three thouſand years old; for ſo was it 
when the Olympiads began. 3 e 
do true is the obſervation of Juſtin: Martyr, sd *EAAno: 65 ma - 
Aud dels fn; the Greeks bad no exact hiſtory of themſelves 


before the Olympiads ; but of that more afterwards. 


This is now the firſt Defect which doth infringe the credibility of 


+ theſe Hiſtories, which is the want of timely and early Records to digeſt 


their own Hiſtory in. 
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Of the Phanician and Ægyptian Hiſtory. 


I. "The particular defect in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Heathen 
Nations. II. Firſt the Phœnicians. Of Sanchoniathon, bis An. 
tiquity and Fidelity, III. Of Jerom baal, Baal. Berith. IV. The 
Antiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vindicated againſt Bochartus.. V. A. 

bibalus. VI. The vanity of the Phoenician Theology. VII. The 
imitation of it by the Gnoſtics. VIII. Of the Ægyptian Hiſtory. 

IX. The Antiquity and Authority of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. X. 0f 

his Inſcriptions on Pillars, tranſcribed by Manetho. XI. His Fa. 
bulouſneſs thence; diſcovered. Terra Seriadica. XII. Of Seth's 

Pillars in Jolephus, and an account whence they were talen, 20:14 

* Hein already ſhewed a general defect in the ancient Heathen Hi- 

1 ſtories, as to an account of ancient times; we now come to a 
cloſer, and more particular conſideration of the Hiſtories of thoſe ſeve- 
ral Nations which have born the greateſt name in the world for Learn- 
ing and Antiquity. There are four Nations chiefly which have pre- 
tended the moſt to antiquity in the learned World, and whoſe Hiſtorians 
have been thought to deliver any thing contrary to Holy Writ in their 
account of ancient times, whom on that account we are obliged more 
particularly to conſider ; and thoſe are the Phenicians, Chaldeans, A.- 

 2yptians, and Grecians; we ſhall therefore ſee what evidence of credi- 
bility there can be in any of theſe, as to the matter of antiquity of their 
Records, or their Hiſtories taken from them. And the credibility of 
an Hiſtorian depending much upon the certainty and authority of the 
Records he makes uſe of, we ſhall both conſider of what value and an- 
tiquity the pretended Records are, and particularly look into the age 
of the ſeveral Hiſtorians. As to the Græciant, we have ſeen already an 
utter impoſſibility of having ancient Records among them, becauſe they 
wanted the means of preſerving them, having ſo lately borrowed their 
Letters from other Nations. Unleſs as to their account of times they 
had been as careful, as the old Romans were, to number their years by 

the ſeveral clavi or nails, which they fixed on the Temple-doors: 
which yet they were not in a capacity todo; not growing » in an 
entire body, as the Roman Empire did; but lying ſo much ſcattered 
and divided into ſo many petty Republicks, that they minded very lit- 
tle of concernment to the whole Nation. The other three Nations 
have deſervedly a name of far greater antiquity than any the Grecians 
could ever proven to; who yet were unmeaſurably guilty of an im- 
potent affection of Antiquity; and arrogating to themſelves, as grow- | 
ing on their own ground, what was with a great deal of pains and in- 
duſtry gathered but as the gleanings from the fuller harveſt of thoſe 
Nations they reſorted to. Which is not only true as to the greateſt 
part of their learning, but as to the account likewiſe they give of an- 


cient times; the chief and moſt ancient Hiſtories among them being By 
only a corruption of the Hiſtory of the elder Nations, eſpecially Phe- Be 
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Berytiant might come caffly acqudlnted with alf the remarkable paf 
/ ̃˙ vK GBLIOID] wary RR TON 
IV. But I cannot conceive how Saxchonrathan could be contemporary 
with Gideon, (which, if he were, he falls 182 Fears ſhort of Moſer, 
eſpecially becauſe the building of I oh Wet that Author mentions as 
$caliz.Not. an ancient thing (as hath been obfe d by, Scat i by our beſt 
5 Frag. Chronologers placed about the time of Gideon, and about 65 years be. 
. fore the deſtruction of Troy, I know Bochartus, to avoid this argument, 
hath brought ſome evidence of ſeveral places called Brus in Phenicis, 

from Scylax his Periplus; but none that there was any more than one 

7oſph. Thyrns of any great repute for antiquity. - Now this Tyrus 7 oſephus makes 
4x. l. 8. but 240 years elder than Solomon s Temple, and Juſtis but one year &- 


der than the deſtruction of Troy. Neither aer Per be given 
$trabo116, Why Sidon ſhonld be ſo much celebrated by ancient Poets, as Strabo tells 
us, when Tyre is not ſo much as mentioned by Homer; if the famous 
Thre were of ſo great antiquity and repute as is pretended. It cannot be 
denied but that there is mention in Scripture of 1175 elder, than this 

t 


we ſpeak of, Joſbua 19. 29. which ſome think to be that which was cal- 


lin. Hiſt. led Paletyras, which Strabo makes to be 20 furlongs diſtant from the 


V We . ; f © Sn - . , 3 $4 . Hen 2 . 
. 1% great Bre; but Pliny includes Palętyrut within the circumference of 


Tyre, and ſo makes the whole circuit of the City to be 19 miles. It is 
not to me ſo certain to what place the name fon? e 8, Whether 
to any Tyrus before the firſt building of the great Tyre, or to the ruins 
of the great Thre after its deſtruction by Nebuchad nexgar, compared with 

the new Tyre, which was built more inward to the, Sea, and was after 


beſieged by Alexander the Great. It may ſeem probable that Pal2tyrus 


may relate to the ruins of the great Tyre, in that it was after included 
in its circuit, and chiefly becauſe of the prediction im Ezekiel 28. 4, Tha 
ſhalt be built no more; for the Jyre erected after, was built not on the 
- Continent, but almoſt in the Sea. If ſo, then Palæiyrus or the old fa 
mous Hyrus might ſtand upon a rock upon the brink of the Continent: 
and ſo the great argument of Bochartus is eaſily anſwered, which is, 
that after it is mentioned in Sanchoniathon's Hiſtory, that Hypſouranius 
dwelt in Tyre, upon the falling out between him and his brother Uſous, 
Uſous firſt adventured cis Sl tubavai, to go to Sea, which faith he, 
evidently manifeſts that the Tyre mentioned by Sanchoniathon was not the 
famous Inſular Tyrus, but ſome other Tyre. This argument, I ſay, is 
now eaſily anſwered, if the famous Tyre before its deſtruction by Nebs- 
chadnezzar did ſtand upon the Continent; for then it might be the old 
famous Tyre ſtill, notwithſtanding what Sanchoniat hon ſpeaks of the firlt 


venturing to Sea after Tyre was built. So then 1 conceive theſe ſeveral 


ages agreeable to the ſame Tyre; the firſt was when it was a high ſtrong 
| Rock on the Sea-fide without many Inhabitants; fo I ſuppoſe it was 
when mentioned by Joſhua, as a bound of the tribe of After, The ſe- 
cond age was, when it was built a great City by the Sidonians upon the 
former place, and grew very populous and famous, which laſted til 
Nebuchadnezzar's time; after this, tho it were never built upon the 
Continent again, yet a little farther into the Sea, a new and goodly 
City was erected, which was New Tyre, and the remains on the Conti- 
nent ſide Palætyrus. Thus far then we have made good Scaliger s op! 
nion againſt Bochartzs, that the famous Sanchoniathor is not ſo old as 
he is pretended to be. BY GO OR FRONT 1] 53 
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Which will be further manifeſt, if that Ab;balzr, to whom Seanrchonies V. 

t hon is ſuppoſed to dedicate his Hiſtory, were the father to Hiram, en- 
temporary with Solomon, as Je Scaliger ſuppoſeth. who! was 1 84 years Sal. nor. 
after the deſtruction of Trey. In the Hrian Dynaſties produced by ra-. . Eſeb. 
iger out of 
3 is contemporary with David Sancboniathon then is of no great an- Ig. l. a. 
tiquity, if this were the time he lived in. But Bochart#e well obſerves} 
that it is not ſpoken of Abibalus King of Tyre, but of Abib alus King , of 
Berytur, whom we may allow to be ſomewhat nearer the time of Moſes = 

than the other Abihalus, as the Phænician Annals make it appear, as Por. 
- phyry tells us; but yet we find his antiquity is not ſa, great as to be able 


the Phenician Annals, this Abibalus is the firſtwho occurs, 7 Cin. 


to conteſt with Moſes, as Porphyry himſelf confeſſethʒ altho we may 


| freely acknowledge him to be far elder than any of the Greet Hiſtori- 


ans; which is all Yoſſez contends for, and ſufficiently: proves: but wEvey: de 
are far from yielding him contemporary with Semiramis,. as Porphyry fil G 
would have him, and yet makes him junior to Moſes, and to live about 
the time of the Trojan war, which is to reconcile the diſtance of near 

800 years: ſuch miſerable confuſion was there in the beſt learned Hea . 

thens in their computation of ancient times. 
Having thus cleared the Antiquity of Sanchoniathon and the Phaniciun VI. 


Hiſtory, we are next to conſider the Fidelity of it. This Sanchoniatbon 


is highly commended for, both by Porphyry, and his Tranſlator into 
Greek Philo Byblias, who lived in Adrian s time; and Theodoret thinks 
his name in the Phænician language ſignifies 142241, which Bochartus 
endeavours to fetch from thence, and conceives the name to be given 
him when he ſet himſelf to write bis Hiſtory; and he wiſheth, and fo 
do we, that he had been then vir ſus ominis, and made it appear by 
his writing that he had been a Lover of Truth. Philo faith he was d 
mu ucM N TNWPELY UN, a very learned and inquiſitive man ; but ei- 
ther he was not ſo diligent to enquire after, or not ſo happy to light 
on any certain Records; or if he did, he was not over- much a Lover of 
truth, in delivering them to the world. How faithful he was in tran- 
ſeribing his Hiſtory from his Records, we cannot be ſufficient judges of, 
unleſs we had thoſe. Books of Taautus, and the ſacred Inſcriptions, and 
the Records of Cities which he pretends to take his Hiſtory from, to 
compare them together. But by what remains of his Hiſtory, which is 
only the firſt Book concerning the Phænician Theology, extant in Euſe- 
biz, we have little reaſon to believe his Hiſtory of the World andeldeſt 
times, without further proof than he gives of it, there being ſo much 
obſcurity and confuſion in it, when he makes a Chaos to be the firſt be- 
ginning of all things, and the Gods to come after; makes Avro Suv y- 
. to be the ſon of Chryſor or Vulcan, and again the ſame ywG, the 
man born of earth, to be ſeveral generations after Atv and TTew7o9s- 
G, who were the firſt mortal men; and yet from the two brethren 
Tex and Au r came two Gods, whereof one was called 'Ayeg, 
and the other Aye, and this latter was worſhipped with as much 
veneration as any of their Gods. e e 
Yet from theſe things, as fooliſh and ridiculous as they are, it is very VII. 
Probable the Groſtics and the ſeveral. ſubdiviſions of them might take 
the riſe of their ſeveral ones and ov2»y/24; for here we find Aer and 
leere. made two of the number of the Gods; but the reſt of the 
names they, according to their ſeveral ſe&s, took a liberty of altering 
according to their ſeveral fancies. This is far more probable to me, 
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than that either ee Sezov/s ſhould be the ground of them; or the 


opinion of a late German Divine, who conceives that Philo Byblins did 
Job. U;ſi-in imitation of the Gnoſtics, form his holy ſtory of the Phexicians 


ms Rrerc. Theology. For altho I am far from believing what Kircher ſome- 


3. ſea. 1. 


where tells us, that he had once got a ſight of Sanchoniathons Original 


_ Hiftory (it being not the firſt thing that learned men hath been deceived 


in) yet I ſee no ground of ſo much peeviſhneſs, as becauſe this Hiſtory 


- pretends ſo much antiquity, we ſhould there fore preſently condemn it 
as a ſigment of the Tranſlator of it. For had it been fo, the Antagoniſts 


of Porphyry, Methodins, Apollinarins, but eſpecially Enſebins, fo well verſed 


in antiquities, would have found out ſo great a cheat. Altho I muſt 
confeſs they were oft-times deceived with Piæ Fraydes ; but then it was 


when they made for the Chriſtians, and not againſt them, as this did, 


But beſides a fabulous confuſion of things together, we have fome things 


delivered concerning their Gods, which are both contrary to all natural 
notions of a Deity, and thoſe very common principles of Humanity, 
which all acknowledge. As when Ke. or Saturn, fuſpecting his fon 
Sadidus, deſtroyed him with his own hands, and warred againſt his father 
Uranus, and after deſtroyed him likewiſe, and buried his brother A4 
alive in the earth ; which being taken, as Philo Byblins contends they 
ought to be, in the literal ſenſe, are ſuch incongruities to all notions of a 
divine nature, that it is the greateſt wonder there ſhould he any that 
ſhould believe there was any Gop, and believe theſe were Gods together, 

But altho' there be ſo many groſs Fables and Inconfiftencies in this 
Phenician Theology, that are fo far from meriting belief in themſelves, 
that it were a ſufficient forfeiture of reaſon to ſay they were credible; 
yet when we have a greater light in our hands of divine revelation, we 
may in this dungeon find out many excellent remainders of the ancient 
tradition, tho miſerably corrupted ; as, concerning the Creation, the 
Original of Idolatry, the Invention of Arts, the Foundation of Cities, 
the Story of Abraham, of which in their due place. That which of all 
ſeems the cleareſt in this Theology, is the open owning the original of 
Idolatry to have been from the conſecration of fome eminent perſons 


after their death, who had found out ſome uſeful things for the world 


while they were living: which the ſubtiler Greeks would not admit of, 
vi. that the perſons they worſhip'd were once Men; which made them 
turn all into Allegories and Myſtical Senſes to blind that Idolatry they 
were guilty of the better among the ignorant: which makes Philo Bybli- 


* os xs ſo very angry with the Neoteric Grecians, as he calls them, dt a» Er- 
Ap. Euſeb. ; 


S I) Bx d Y D Fav pos; en” ann? las uur Tur 


Prap. I. I. 4 


c. 6. p. 23. 0% ve Se l du: That with a great deal of force and ſtraining they 


turned all the ſtories of the Gods into Allegories and Phyſical Diſcourſes. 


Which is all the ingenuity that I know is to be found in this Pheniciun 


vin. 


Theology, that therein we find a free acknowledgment of the begin- 
ning of the Heathen Idolatry: and therefore Sanchoniathon was as far 
from advancing Porphyrys Religion, as he was in the leaſt from over- 


_ throwing the credibility of Chriſtianity. 


The next we come to then, are the Egyptians; a people ſo unreaſo- 
nably given to Fables, that the wiſeſt action they did, was to conceal 
their Religion; and the beſt offices their Gods had, was to hold their 
fingers in their mouths, to command ſilence to all that came to worlhip 
them. But we deſign not here any ſet diſcourſe concerning the vanity 
of the Ægyptian Theology, which yet was ſo monſtrouſly edi: 

| that 
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that even thoſe who were over- run with the heigbt of Idolatry them- 
ſelves, did make it the object of their ſcarn/and laughter. And cer- 


3 


tainly bad we no other demonſtraticn of the greatneſs of Man's apoſta- 


ſy and degeneracy, the Egyptian Theology would be an irrefragable 
evidence of it: far who could. but imagine a ſtrange lowneſs of ſpirit 
in thoſe, who could fall down and worſhip. the baſeſt and moſt con- 
temptible of creatures > Their Temples were the beſt Hieroglyphics of 
themfclyes, fair and goadly ſtructures without, but within fome de- 


formed creatures enſhrined for veneration. But tho the Hig yptians had 


loſt their credit ſa much as to matter of Religion; yet it may be ſup 
ſed, that they who were ſo famed for wifdom and antiquity, ſhou 

he able to give a full and exact account of t 

the world. And. this they are fo far fr 

you will believe them, they will give you an account of themſelves 

many thouſands of years before ever the world was made, but the pe- 

culiar vanity of their Chronology will be handled afterwards: That 


we now enquire into, is, what certain Records they had of their own 


ſelves thro' the ages of 
being defective in, that if 


antiquity, which- might call for aſſent from any unprejudiced mind 3 


whether there be any thing really anſwering that loud and unparallell 
cry of antiquity among the ZEgyptiar, whereby they will make all other 


| Nations in compariſon of them, to be but of yeſterday, and to know 


nothing. We queſtion not now their pretence to wiſdom and learning, 
but are the more in hopes to meet with ſome certain way of ſatisfaction 
concerning ancient times, where learning is ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed 
ſo much, even when Greece it ſelf was accounted barbarous. 
The great baſis of all the Ægyptian Hiſtory depends on the credit of 
their ancient Hermes, whom out of their veneration they called Triß⸗ 


megiſt en; tor to him they aſcribe the firſt invention of their Learning, 
and all excellent Arts; from him they derive their Hiſtory; their fa- 


mous hiſtorian Manet ho profeſſing to tranſcribe his Dynaſties from the 
Pillars of Hermet. We ſhall therefore firſt ſee of what credit and an- 
tiquity Hermes himſelf was, and of what account particularly 
thoſe Pillars were which uphold all the Fabric of Manetho his Dyna- 
ſties. For Hermes himſelf the ſtory concerning him is ſo various and 
uncertain, that ſome have from thence queſtioned whether ever there 
were ſuch a perſon or no, becauſe of the ſtrangely different account that 


IX, 


is given of him. Cotta in Tully, in order to the eſtabliſhing his Acade- Cicero de 
mical doctrine of with-holding Aſſent, mentions no fewer than five Ni. Peu. 


Mercuries, of which, two he makes Ægyptian, one of them the Hermes 


e now ſpeak of, whom the Egyptians call Thoyth, and was the Au- 


thor both of their Laws and Letters. The Agyptiant, as appears by 
Diodorus, make him to be a ſacred Scribe to Oſiris, and to have inſtruct- 
ed Hi; and when Ofrris went upon any warlike expedition, he com- 
mitted the management of affairs to him for his great wiſdom. The 
Pheniciens preſerve his memory among them too: for Philo Byblins 
ſaith, That Sarchowiathon deſcribed his Theology from the Books of 


dautus, hom the Egyptians call Thoyth, who was the firſt inventor 


of Letters, and was a Counſellor to Saturn, whoſe advice he much re- 
ed on. What-now muſt we pitch upon in ſo great uncertainties > 


Ho come the Phenician and Hgyptian Theology to come both from 


the ſame perſon, which are conceived ſo much to differ from each o- 
t ber? It we make the ſtories of Ofris and Iſic to be fabulous, and mere- 


— 


ly allegorical, as Plutarch doth, then Mercury himſelf muſt become an 


3 Allegory, 


— 


pO — 


Allegory, and the Father of Letters muſt be an Hieroglyphic. If we 
admit the /Egyptiar narrations to be real, and ſeek to reduce them to 
truth, and thereby make Ofrix to be Mitſraim the ſon of Cham, who 
firſt ruled in Mgypt: All that we can then affirm of Hermes is, That he 
might be ſome uſeful perſon, who had a great influence both upon the 
King and State, and did firſt ſettle the Nation in a politick way of go- 
vernment, whoſe memory on that account the Egyptians might pre- 
ſerve with the greateſt veneration ; and when they were once fallen in- 
to that idolatry of conſecrating the memories of the firſt contributors to 
the good of mankind, they thought they had the greateſt reaſon to a- 
dore his memory, and ſo by degrees attributed the invention of all uſe. 
Zamblic, ful things to him. For ſo it is apparent they did, when Jamblichns tells 
de Myſt. us, The Zfgyptians attributed all their Books to Mercury, as the Father 
of them: becauſe he was reputed the father of wit and learning, they 
made all the off-ſprings of their brains to bear their father's name, And 
this hath been the great reaſon the world hath been ſo long time impo- 
ſed upon with varieties of Books going under the name of Hermes 7riſ- 
megiſius. For he was not the firſt of his kind, who in the early days of 
the Chriſtian World obtruded upon the World that Cento or confuſed 
mixture of the Chriſtian, Platonic, and Egyptian Doctrines, which is ex- 
tant ſtill under the name of Hermes Triſmegiſtus; whoſe vanity and 
falſhood hath been ſufficiently dete&ed by learned men. There were 
long before his time extant ſeveral Mercurial Books, as they were cal- 
led, which none of the wiſer Heathens did ever look on as any other 


than fables and impoſtures, as appears by Porphyry's letter to Anebo the 


Egyptian Prieſt, and Jamblichas his anſwer to it in his Book of the 
Agyptian Myſteries. „„ | 

X. We have then no certainty at all, notwithſtanding the great fame of 
Hermes, of any certain records of ancient times, unleſs they be contain- 

ed in thoſe ſacred Inſcriptions from whence Manetho took his Hiſtory. 

It muſt be acknowledged that the moſt ancient way of preſerving any 


monuments of learning in thoſe elder times, was by theſe Inſcriptions 


on Pillars, eſpecially among the /Egvptians, as is evident from the ſe- 

Gal. L1.c, Veral teſtimonies of Galen, Proclus, Jamblichus, and the Author of the 
Jill. c. 1. Book called Sapientia ſecundum Egyptios, adjoyned to Ariſtotle; who all 
Tin. 7; concur in this, that whatever laudable invention they had among them 
Famb. de it was inſcribed on ſome Pillars, and thoſe preſerved in their Temples, 
. c. 2. which were inſtead of Libraries to them. Manetho therefore to make 
Sap. Sec. his ſtory the more probable, pretends to take all his relations from theſe 
pt. c. r. ſacred Inſcriptions and as Euſebius tells us, tranſlated the whole Ægyp- 
tian Hiſtory into Greek, beginning from their Gods, and continuing his 
Hiſtory down near the time of Darius Codomannus, whom Alexander 
conquered : for in Euſebius his Chronica mention is made of Maretho his 

roi de Hiſtory, ending the xvi” year of Artaxerxes Ochus, which, faith Voſſiur, 
Hi't.Grec. was in the ſecond year of the 107 Olympiad. This Manetho Sebennyta 
c was High Prieſt of Heliopolis in the time of Prolemens Philadelphus, at 
whoſe requeſt he writ his Hiſtory, which he digeſted into three Tomes, 

the firſt containing the 11 Dynaſties of the Gods and Heroes; the ſe- 

cond, 8 Dynaſties ; the third 12; all containing, according to his fa- 


bulous 8 the ſum of 53535 years. Theſe Dynaſties are yet 


preſerved, being firſt epitomized by Julins Africanus, from him tranſcri- 
bed by Exſebius in his Chronica, from Exſebins by Georgius Syncellus, out 
of whom they are produced by Jeſ. Scaliger, and may be ſeen both in 


his Euſebiut, and his Canones Iſagogici. Now 
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No Manet ho, as appears by Exſebins, vonchethi tflis as the main XI. 
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comes to that e Tre, he only faith, Quæ nobis ignota quæ- 1.5 "os 


©'DÞ, which we render the ſione· quarrier, ſhould Ggnifie the Pillars 

of Mercury, is ſomewhat hard to conceive. ' The Seventy render it, as 
bimſelf obſerves, 7x yAvia, by which they underſtand graver Images + 

8o the word is uſed 2 Chron.'33: 19. Deut. 7. 5. {ſai. 10. 19. The vul- 

gar Lain renders it, ad locum Idolorum; which were the certain inter- 
pretation, if Chtræut his conjecture were true, that Eg/oz had lately ſet 

up Idols there ; but if it be meant of Pillars, I cannot but approve of 
wins his interpretation, which I conceive bids faireſt to be the genu- 

ine ſenſe of the place, vi. that theſe Stones here were the Twelve 
ſtones pitched by Foſhna in Gilgal after the Tſraelites paſſed over Jordan; Joſn. 4 19, 
and theſe Stones àrèe ſaid to be by Gilgal, Judges 3. 19. So that not- 20, 21. 
withſtanding this handſome conjecture, We are as far to ſeek for the 

Pillars of Mercury as ever we were, and may be ſo to the world's end. 
Secondly, the ſtanding of theſe: Pillars during the Floud, which muſt (3) 

e ſuppoſed certainly to have ſome ſingular virtue in them to reſiſt ſuch 

a torrent of Waters, which overthrew the ſtrongeſt built Houſes; and 
moſt compacted Cities. The plain Impoſſibilities are, frſt, that Mane- (1. 
tho ſhould tranſcribe his Dynaſties from the beginning of the Hiſtory of 
Egypt, to almoſt the time of Alexander, out of the ſacred Inſeriptions of 
Thoyth, who lived in the beginning of the very firſt Dynaſty according 

to his own computation. Sure this Tbeyth, was an excellent Prophet, 

to write an Hiſtory for above 50000/years'to come, as Marethoreckons | 
it. Secondly, it is as well ſtill, that this Hiſtory after the Floud ſhould (z.) 
be tanſlated into Hieroglyphic Characters. What kind of Tranſlation 


# 
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is that? we bad thought Hietoglyphies hed - been, repreſenta tions of 


Things, and not of Sounds and Letters; @Þ Wards: Haw could, ghis Hi- 
ſtory have at firſt been written in any tongue, when it was in Hiero- 


glyphics? Do Hieroglyphics ſpeak in ſevexal Languages, and are they 


6. 


Herod. I. 2. 
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capable of changing their Tongues? But third lx, it is as good ſtill, that 
the ſecond Mercury or Agathod emon did tranſlate this Hiſtory ſo ſoon 
after the Floud into Ork Was the Greeh Longus ſo much in requeſt 
ſo ſoon after the Flond, that the Mgyptian Hiſtory, for the ſake of the 
Greeks muſt be tranſlated into their Language Nay, is it not evident 
from Heredotus and Piodorut, that the Grecians were not permitted ſo 
much as any commerce with the Mgptiaus, till the time of F ſammeti· 
chus, which fell out in the 260 Dynaſty of Mauei ba, and about a Cen · 
tury after the beginning of the Olymprads... We ſee then how credible 
an Author Maretho is, and what truthithere is like to be in the account 
of aneient times given by the Egyptiun Hiſtorians, when the chief of 
them ſo lamentably and ominouſly ſtumbles in his very entrance into it. 

And yet as fabulous as this account is, which Manetbo gives of his 
think that Joſephus, an Author otherwiſe of good credit, took: his fa. 
mous ſtory of Seth's Pillars, concerning Aſtrenomical obſervations be- 
fore the Floud, from this ſtory of Manet ho; and therefore I cannot but 
look upon them with as jealous an eye as on the other, altho! I know 
how fond the world hath been upon that moſt ancieat monument, as is 
pretended, of learning in the world. Du Bartas bath writ a whole Po- 


em on theſe Pillars, and the truth is, they are fitter ſubjects for Poets 


than any elſe, as will appear on theſe. conſiderstiont. Fir; how 
ſtrangely improbable is it, that the puſterity of Seth, who, as is pre- 
tended, did foreknow a deſtruction of che world to be by a Flond. 
ſhould buſie themſelves to write Aſtronomical: obſervations on Pillars, 
for the benefit of thoſe who ſhould live aſter it? Could they think their 
Pillars ſhould have ſome peculiar exemption above ſtronger ſtructures, 
from the violence of the rough and furious waters? If they believed 


the Floud abſolately univerſal, for whom did they intend their obſer- 


vations? if not, to what end did they make them, when the perſons 
ſurviving might communicate their inventions to themꝰ But, Second! 

if either one or both theſe Pillars remained, hence comes it to pals 
that neither the Chaldæant, nor any of the eldeſt pretenders to Aſtro- 
nomy, ſhould neither mention them, nor make any uſe of them? Nay, 
Thirdly, whence came the ſtudy of Aſtronomy to be fo lamentably de- 
fective in thoſe ancient times, if they had ſuch certain obſervations of 
the heavenly bodies gathered by ſo much experieneciof the perſons who 
lived before the Flond? Fourthbly, How comes Joſeplut himſelf to neg- 
lect this remarkable teſtimony af the Soripture-hiſtory in bis Books a- 
gainſt Appion, if he had thought it were ſuch as might be relyed on? 
Fifthly, How comes Joſephus ſo careleſly not to ſet down the place in 
Syria where theſe Pillars ſtood, that iinquifitive Perſons might have ſa- 
tisfy dithemſelves with the Signtof the Pillar at leaſt; and what kind of 
characters thofe obſervations wete-preſerved in? But now, if we com- 
-Parethis of Joſephur with Manet bo his Grp, we ſhall-find them ſo exact- 
ly raſemble each other, that we may jndge all thoſe Pillars to have 
been taken out of the ſame Quarry. Two; things make it yet more pro- 
bable: Top, The name of the place wherein they ſtood, which Euſta- 
heut in Hexae En takes out of Jeſephux, and calls Srięsad, nar +4 
4 ws me 
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ſame place with that in Manetho. The other is the common uſe of the 

name of Seth among the Egyptians, as not only 223 by Plutarch de 

os BiCxw Ed; à book of his bearing the Title, which Vetta Valens Vettive 
Antiochenus tells us is not called x but 269. Now therefore Joſephus, e . 
who frequently uſeth the teſtimony of Heathen Writers, and frequently 67.z. 438. 
of this Manet ho, endeavoured to bring this fabulous relation of Maze 
tho as near the truth as he could; therefore inſtead of Thee he puts 

Seth, and inſtead of the fabulous hiſtory of Figypt, the inventions of 
e . ute il 
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2% f Ofthe Chaldean Hiſtory. 


I. The conte ſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and the ways of 

deciding it. II. Of the Chaldzan Aſtrology, and the foundation of 
Judicial Aftrology. III. Of the Zabii, their Founder, who they were; 
no other than the old Chaldees. IV. Of Beroſus and his Hiſtory, 
V. 41 account of the fabulous Dynaſties of Beroſus and Mane. 

tho; VI. From the Tranſlation of the Scripture-biſtory into Greek 
in the time of Ptolemec. VII. Of that. Tranſlation and the time 
of it. VIII. Of Demetrius Phalereus. Scaliger's arguments an- 
| ſwered, IX. Manetho writ after the Septuagint, proved againit 
Kircher; hig arguments anſwered. Of Rabbinical and Arabic Au- 
thors, and their little credit in matter of Hiſtory, X. The time of 
* enquired into; bis Writing contemporary with Philadel- 
obs, Oe be BEEN ; 


"5 E next whom our Enquiry leads us to, are the Chaldeans, a Na- I. 
tion of great and undoùbted Antiquity, being in probability the 
firſt formed into a National Government after the Floud, and therefore 
the more capable of having theſe Arts and Sciences flouriſh among them, 
which might preſerve the memory of eldeſt times to the view of poſte 
nity. And yet even among theſe who e all the advantages of 
eaſe, quiet, and a flouriſhing Empire, we find no undoubted or credible 
Records preſerved, but the ſame vanity as among the Ægyptiant, in ar- 
rogating Antiquity to themſelves beyond all proportion of reaſon or ſa- 
tisfaction from their own Hiſtory, to fill up that vaſt meaſure of time 
Vith: which makes it moſt probable, what Diodoras obſeryes of them, Duin. 
That in things pertaining to their Arts, they made uſe of Lunar years of 30%" * 
dar; ſo they had — 1 when Tully tells us that they boaſted of obſer - cicero de 
vations of the Stars for 470000 years. It had been impoſſible for them Pivin. 1. 
to have been ſo extravagant in their accounts of themſelves, had they 

t preſerved the Hiſtory of their Nation in any certain Records. For 
want of which, the Tradition of the eldeſt times varying in the ſeveral 

ie aſter their-diſperſion, and being gradually corropred by the 


policy, 


© 


88 them, The Chaldgaxe, as Diadoras relates, ſet 30 Stars under the Pla- 


m_ 
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palicy of their Leaders, and thoſe corruptions readily embraced by the 
 predominancy of {elf love in the ſeveral Nations, thence aroſe. thoſe 

vain and eager canteſtsbetween the Chaldeavs, Scythiavs, gypbi ars, and 
Mehbiohiaus, concerning the antiquity of their ſeveral Nations: which 

may be {cen in Diaderas, and others: by which it moſt evidently ap- 

pears that they had no certain hiſtory of their own Nations, for none 


then | A 

of them inſiſt upon any Records, but only 2 —— ſeveral probabilitie 0 d 
from the nature of their Country, and the Climates they lived under, 55 
Neither need P/agmetichus have been, put to that ridiculous way of tot] 
deciding the controverſy by bis two Infants bred up without any con. mad 
verſe with Men, concluding the language they ſpake would manifeſt to tl 
the great antiquity of the Nation it belonged to: Whereas it is more ive 
e they had ſpoken none at all, had they not learned the then 

inarticulate voice of the Goats they bad more converſe with than Men, of 1 
The making uſe of ſuch ways to decide this controverſy doth not only bel 


argue the great weakneſs of thoſe times as to natural knowledge; but 
the abſolute defect and inſufficiency of them, as to the giving any certain 
account of the ſtate of ancient times. | 5 
Il. Of which the Chaldearns had advantages above all other Heathen Na- 
tions, not only living in a ſetled Country, but in or near that very place 
where the grand Anceſtours of the world had their chief abode and te- 
fidence. Whereby we [ee how unfaithful a thing Tradition is, and 
how ſoon it is corrapted or fails, whereit hath no ſare records to bottom 
its felfupon. But indeed it is the Jeſs wonder that there ſhould be a con- 
fuſion of Hiſtories, where there had been before of Tongues; and that 
ſuch whoſe deſign and . had blaſied before, ſhould after- 
wards forget their own original. But as if the Chaldeans had retained 
ſomething (tilt of their old aſpiring mind to reach up to Heaven; the 
only thing they were eminent for, and which they were careful in pre- 
ſerving of, was Some Aſtronomical obſervations, which Tully tells us 
they had a great convemency for, by reaſon of the plain and even ſituation of 
their Country; whereby they might have a larger proſpect of the hea- 
venly bodies, than thoſe who lived in mountainous Countries could 
have. And yet even for this (which they were ſo famous for, that the 
name Chaldzans paſſed for Aſtrologers in the Roman Empire) we have 
no great reaſon to admire their excellency in it, conſidering how foon 
their skill in Aſtronomy dwindled into that which by a great Catachreſs 
is called Judicial Aſtrology. The original of which is moſt evident among 
Them, as all other Heathen Nations, to have been from the Divinity 
which they attributed to the Stars; in which yet they were far more 
rational than thoſe who nom admire that Art: For, granting their Hy- 
potheſis, that the Stars were Gods, it. was but reaſonable they ſhould 
determine contingent effects; hut it is far from being ſo with Them who 
take away the foundation of all thoſe celeſtial. Hoyles, and yet attribute 
the ſame cies to them, which they did, who believed a Divinity in 


nets; theſe they called R:Azis ; Others they had as Princes over 

thee, which they called 37 Sa; Rüge; the former were as the privy 
Coupſellaura, aud cbele the Princes aver them, by whom in their cour- 

{ks they ſuppoſed the courſe of the Yeas ta be regaleted.. See then what 

a near affinity there was between Aſtralogy and Divinity of the Stats, 

Prolem. which makes Ptolexce call them thefts WhO condemned Aſtrology, be. 
i» cauſe thereby they deſtroyed the main of their Religion, which was 
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the worhipping the Stars for Gods. But it ſeems by Strabo, tl at one ofen. 
the dects of the Chaldeans did ſo hold to Aſtronomy ſill, that they whol- 1%” 
ly rejected Geyethlialogy : which cauſed a great diviſion among the Or- 


deln and Bonſppeni, two Sets among them, ſo called from the places 


of their e ifs nl vs Ea I NT 

And if we reckon the Zabii among the Chaldeans, as Maimonider ſeems III. 

todo, we have a further evidence of the Planetary Deities ſo. much in Py 

tequeſt among the Chaldeans; for the deſcription he gives of them is vin. 

to this, purpoſe, That they had no other Gods but the Start to. whom they MoreNeve. 

made Statues and Images, to the Sun Golden, to the Moon Silver, and ſo” * © 

tothe reſt of the Planets of the Metals dedicated to theme,  Thoje Images de- 

rived. an influence from the Stars to which they were eredbed, which had 

thence 4 faculty of foreteDing future things; which is an exact deſcription's. Scaler 

of the T wi, Off Taliſmans ſo much in requeſt among the Heathens; 5. a4 Ca- 

uch as the Palladium of Troy is ſuppoſed by learned men to have been. u. Gfl. 

Theſe Taliſmars are by the Jews called David's bucklers, and are much Seiden de 

of the ſame nature with the ancient Ter«phim, both being accurately P. . 

made according to the poſitions of the Heavens; only the one were to Sine 

foretel future things, the other for the driving away. ſome calamity, 4. Clim. 

Concerning theſe Zabis, Maimonides tells us, That the underſtanding their! 78. 

Rites would give à great deal of light to ſeveral paſages of Scripture which ; 

nom lie in obſcurity : but little is ſuppoſed to be yet further known of 

them than what Kaliger hath ſaid, That they were the more Eaſtern 

Chaldeans; which he fetcheth from the ſignification of the word. Se- 

veral of their Books are extant, ſaith Scaliger, among the Aralians, but 

none of them are yet diſcovered tothe reg world. Sal maſaus thinks, 

theſe Zabi were the Chaldeans inhabiting Meſopotamia, to which is very 

conſonant what Mæimonides ſaith, that Abraham had his education among | 

them. Said Batricides, cited by Mr. Selden, attributes the original of Selden dd 

their Religion to the time of Nahor, and to Zaradchath'the Perſian as the '** v7 | 

hor of it; who is conceived to be the ſame with Zoroaſter, who in. 

all probability is the ſame with the Zertooſt of the Perſees, a SeR of the 

ancient-Perſians living now among the Hanyant in the Indies. Theſe 
ive a more full and exact account concerning the original, birth, edu- 
ation, and enthuſiaſms or revelations of their Zertooſt, than any we 

meet with in any Greek Hiſtorians; three books they tell us of, which 

Zertooſt received by Revelation, or rather one book conſiſting of three 

ſeyeral tracts, whereof the firſt was concerning Judicial Aſtrology, which 

they call Aſtoodeger; the ſecond concerning Phy/ic, or the knowledge of 

Natural things; the third was called Zertooſt, from the bringer of it, 

containing their Religious rites; the firſt was committed to the Feſopps 

or Magi, the ſecond to Phyſicians, the third to the Deroves or Church- 

men, wherein are contained the ſeveral, precepts of their Law ; we have YZ 

likewiſe the rites. and cuſtoms of theſe Perſees in their worſhip of Fire, _ 

with many other particular rites of 0, publiſhed ſome time fince b = i 

one Mr. Lord, who was a long time reſident among them at Surat; by __ 

which we may not only underſtand much of the Religion of the ancient 

Perſſans, but, if I miſtake not, ſomewhat of the Zalii too. Myreaſons 

are, becauſe the ancient Zeradche or Zoroaſter is by Sdid Batricides made 

the Author of the Zabii, as we have ſeen already, who was undoubtedly. 

the founder of the Perſiam worſhip, or rather a promoter of itamong the 

Perſſant; for Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, that he was inſtr i 


” | | y ucted ea in Am. Marc. 
che rites of the Chaldeans, which he added to the Perſſan rites, Bel * 236 
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their agreement in the chief point of Idolatry, the worſhip of the San, 
and conſequently the re of Symbol of the Sun, the eternal Fire, 
is evident; which, as far as we can learn, was the great and moſt early 
Kolatry of the Eaſtern Countries. And further we find Gov, in Leviii. 
cus 26. 30. threatning to deſtroy their D'2DN their Images of the Sun, ſome 


render it; but moſt probably by that word is meant the TE, ci, zhe. 


vet Hs, where they kept their perpetual Fire, far thoſe ate D'28n from 
% un, which is uſed both for the Sun and Fire. Now hence it appears that 
'” this Idvlatry was in uſe among the Nations about Paleſtine; elſe there 
had been nv need of fo ſevere a threatning againſt it: and therefore 
moſt probably the rites of the Zabii (which muſt help us to explain the 
reafons of ſome particulat poſitive precepts in the Levitical Law re- 
lating to Idolatry) ate the ſame with the rites of the chadæans and Per. 
ſfaus, who all agreed in this worſhip of the Sun and Fire; which may 
be yet mote probable from what Maimorides faith of them, Gen: Zalia 
evat gent que implevit totum orbem; it could not be then wy obſcure 
Nation, but ſuch as had the largeſt ſpread in the Eaſtern ( 
which could be no other than the ancient Chald ears, from whom the 
Prr ums derived theit worſhip.” It may not ſeem altogether improbable 
that Balaam the famous Southſayer was one of theſe Zabii, eſpecially 
if according to Salmaſus his nn they inhabited Meſopotania; for 
| Belzwni's Country ſeems to be there ; for it is ſaid, Num. 22. 5. that 
he dwelt in Pethor by the river, i. e. ſaith the Chaldee Paraphraſt, in Peor 
. of Syria by Euphrates, which in Scripture is called the river, Ef. 8. 7. 
But from this great obſcurity as to the hiſtory of ſo ancient and ſo large 
a people as theſt Zabii are ſuppoſed to be, we have a further evidence 
to our purpoſe of the defectiveneſs and iufuffeiency of the Eaſtern Hi- 
ſtories as to the giving any full account of themſelves and their own 
Original. ra ow, 


ountries, 


iv. We are told indeed by ſome, that Nubp#afay did burn and deſttoy all | 


the ancient Records of the Chaldæaut which they bad diligently preſer- 

ved among them before, on purpoſe to raiſe the greater reputation to 
himfelf, and blot out the memory of his nfbrpation, by butning the 
Records of all their own ancient Kings. Which is a conceit I fit bole hath 

no other ground than that the famous ra ſo much celebrated by Aſtro- 
nomers and others, did bear the name of Nabanaſſar. Which (if we 
ſhould be fo greedy of all empty conjectures, which tend to our purpoſe, 

as to take them for truths) would be a very ſtrong evideiice of the falſ- 

hood and vanity of the Chaldæus in their "hou pretences to Antiquity. 

But as the caſe ſtands in reference to their Hiſtory, we find more evidence 

from Scripture to affert their juſt antiquity, chan ever they are able to 
produce out of any undoubted Records of their own. Which yet hath 

been endeavoured by an Author both of ſome credit and antiquity, 

the true Bere, not the counterfeit of Anniut, whoſe vizard we ſhall 

7:/z1h. have occafion to pull off afterwards. This Beroſis was, as Joſephus and 

pb. I. 1. 5 A e 2 . 

Tatian, c. Tutiamus aſſure us, 4 Prieſt of Belus, and 4 Babylonian born, but after- 
61:05, wards flouhiſbed in the Ie of Cos, and was the Pi who brought the Chal- 
dæan Aftiology in requeſt among the Greeks ; in Honour to whoſe name and 
memory, the 4theriars (who were never backward in applauding thoſe 


who brought them the greateſt News, eſpecially if Tuitable to their for. 


i h 
mer opeffitton) aeg a Statue for him with a gilded tongue. A good 
Emblem of his Hiſtory, which made a fair and fare ſhew, but was 


not that within, which it pretended to be: eſpecially where he pretends 
| " | to 
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to give an account of the moſt ancient times, and reckons up his two 
Dynaſties before the time of Beluy - but of them afterwards, It cannot 
be denied but ſome Fragments of his hi 


and others, have been very uſeful, not only for proving the truth of the 
hiſtory of Scripture to the Heathens; but alio for illuſtrating ſome paſſa- 
ges concerning the Babylonian Empire: as making Nebopol aſſay the Fa- 
ther of Nebuchadozoſor, of which Scaliger hath | poten in his Notes 
upon thoſe Fragment. J J. C 

Far he it from me to derogate any thing even prophane Hiſtories, 
where they do not interfere with the Sacred Hiſtory of Scripture; and it 
is certainly the beſt improvement of theſe to make them draw water to 
the Candluar y, and to ſerve as ſmaller Stars to conduct us in our way, 


when we cannot enjoy the benefit of that greater Light of Sacred Hiſtory. 


But that which I impeach: theſe prophane hiſtories of, is only an inſuffi- 


giving light to ſacred Records, that the deſign of ſetting of them up 


ſems to be for caſting a cloud upon them. Which may ſeem ſomewhat 


the more probable in that thoſe monſtrous accounts of the giptian 
and Chald earn Dynaſties did never publickly appear in the world in the 
Greek Tongue till the time that our facred Records were tranſlated into 
Oreeb at Alexandria. © For till that time when this authentic hiſtory 
of the world was drawn forth from its privacy and retirement into the 
public notice of the world about the time of Prolemens Philadelphur, be- 
ing as it were lockt up before among the J/-aelites at Judæa] theſe vain 
pretenders to antiquity thought not themſelves ſo much concerned to 
ſtand up for the credit of their own Nations. For till that time the 
eredulous world, not being acquainted with any certain report of the 
creation and propagation of the world, was apt to ſwallow any 'thing 
that was given forth by thoſe who were had in ſo great eſteem as the 
Chaldeas and the Mgęypsian Prieſts were. Becauſe it was ſuppoſed that 
thoſe perfons, who were freed from other avocations, had more leiſure 
to inquire into theſe things; and becauſe of their myſterious hiding 
what they had from the vulgar, they were preſumed to have à great 
deal more than they had. But now when the Sun of Righteouſneſs was 
approaching this Horizon of the world, and in order to that the Sacred 
Hiſtories like a Day-ſtar was to give the world notice of it, by which 
the former ſhadows and miſts began to fly away, it concerned all thoſe 
whoſe intereſt lay in the former ignorance of mankind, as much as they 
could, to raiſe all their Jexes Fatui, and whatever might tend to obſcure 
that approaching Light, by invalidating the credit of that which came 
it is very obſervable, what gradations and ſteps there were in the 
world to the appearance of that Grand light, which came down from 
Heaven to direct us in our way thither; how the world not Tong before 
= are into a greater inquiſitivenefs than ever before, how 
w 
to give the 
machs, and prepare them for that further diſcovery of it afterwards: 
In order to this that Nation of the Fews which was an incloſed garden 


return were left three famous Schools of  Leareing, Sore, Pombeds 


\ 


| ſtory, which have been/preſer- 
ved ſrom ruin by the care and\ induſtry of Joſephar, Tatianns, Bijebins 


ciency as to that account of ancient times: wherein they are ſo far from 


grew into repute, and what methods divine providence ufed 
inquifitive world a taſte of truth at preſent to ſtay their ſto - 


Scaliger 
Append. ad 
J. de Emend. 
n Temps 
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and Neharda) but in gypt too, where multitudes of them by Alex: 
anders favour were ſettled at Alexandria, where they had opportunity 
to ſeaſon thoſe two great Fountains, hence the current of knowledge 
ran into the reſt of the world. And now it was not in Jemry only that 
God was known, but He whoſe name was great in Iſrael did make way for 
the knowledge of himſelf among all the Nations of the earth. And that 
All-wiſe G o D who directed the Magi by a ſtar to. Chriſt, making uſe 
of their former skill in Aſtronomy tò take notice of that Star which came 
nov on a peculiar errand to them to lead them to their Saviour (the 
great G o p condeſcending ſo far to mankind, as to take advantage of 
particular inclinations, and toaccommodare himſelf to them; for which 


purpoſe it is very obſervable that he appeared in another way to the 


Wiſe-men, than to the poor Shepherds) the ſame Go p made uſe of 
the curiofity and inquilitiveneſs after knowledge, which was in Prolemews 
2 Caſes Philadelphus (which he is fo much applauded for by Athenens and o- 
rum, l. j. thers) to bring to light the moſt advantageous knowledge, which the 
© 9 world ever had before the coming of Chriſt in the fleſh. And that great 
Library of his erecting at Alexandria did never deſerve that title till it 
had lagged thoſe ſacred Records, and then it did far better than the old 

one of 
ITE , T he ſhop of the Soul's Phyſics 
vn. But this Hog a — 4 of ſo much concernment in order to our bet- 
ter underſtanding the original of the vaſt accounts of time among the 
Chaldezans and Mgyptians, and a ſubject not yet touched by any, we ſball 
a little farther improve the probability of it, by taking a more particu- 


lar account of the time when the Scriptures were firſt tranſlated, and the 


occaſion might thereby be given to theſe Mgyptiant and Chaldeans to 

produce their fabulous account into the view of the world. Whether 

the Scriptures had been ever before tranſlated into the Greek language; 

(tho'.it be aſſerted by ſome ancient Writers of the Church,) is very que - 

ſtionable, chiefly upon this account, - that a ſufficient reaſon cannot. be 

aſſigned of undertaking a new tranſlation at Alexandria if there had been 

any extant before. Eſpecially if all thoſe circumſtances of that tranſla- 

tion be true, which are commonly received and delivered down to us, 

with almoſt an unanimous conſent of the perſons who had greater ad- 

vantages of knowing the certainty of ſuch things, than we can have at 

this great diſtance of time. And therefore certainly every petty con- 

jecture of ſome modern, tho learned men, ought not to bear ſway a- 

gainſt ſo unanimous a tradition in a matter of fact, which cannot be ca- 

pable of being proved, but by the teſtimony of former ages. And it is 

ſomewhat ſtrange that the ſingle teſtimony of one Hermippus in Diogenes 

Dise. Laer. Laertius (whoſe age and authority is ſomewhat doubtful) concerning 

Av cron only one Particular referring to Demetrius Phalerens, ſhould be thought 

of force enough among perſons of judgment as well as learning, to in- 

fringe the credibility of the whole ſtory delivered with ſo much conſent, 

not only by Chriſtian, but Jewiſh Writers; the teſtimony of one of which 

Aud Eg CeVery whit as conſiderable as Hermippys) viz. Ariſtobulus Jud aus a Peri- 

prep. Ev. patetical Philoſopher, in an epiſtle to Ptolemee Philometor, doth plainly 

13. aſſert that which was ſo much queſtioned concerning Demetrius Phate- 
eus. VVT „ 

VIIT. But whatever the truth of all the particular circumſtances: be, which 

7 enquire not after, nor the authority of that Ariſtæus from whom 

the ſtory is received, nor whether this Tranſlation waszmade by Jer- 
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/zmanduas, of which Hiſtorians tells us this was the Infcription' 
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ſent out of Juen, or by few te 
porpoſe that this Tranſlation was 
naſties of Beroſus, dr the dEgypriar of Manetho, were publiſhed to the 


at Mlexwndria; it ſafficety fot our 
> before either the ¶ Balileas Dy- 


world. In order to whichit is neceſiaty to ſhew in what time this Trau- 


ſlation was effected ; and herein that chanel of Tradition, which con- 


veys the truth of the thing in one certain courſe, runs not with ſeven 
a ſtream cbucerning the exact time of it; all indeed agree that it was a- 
dout the time of Piolemeur Phil adelphur, but in what years of his reiph, 


zs very dubious. Jaſeph Scaliger who hath troubled the waters fo niuch scatize 


concerning the pafticular circumſtances of this Tranſlation, yet fully a- ind. 
gtees that it was done in the time of Profemens Philadelphurz only he E. 1734. 
contends with Africanus that it ſhould be done in the 132*O/ymitd, 

which is in the 335 yeat of Ptofewiens Philadelphis y but Eaſcbius aud Je- 

row place it in the very beginning of his reign, which I think is far more 
probable, and that in the timt hen Prolrmaur Fhiladelphur teigned 

with his Father Ptolemæur Lagi! for ſo it is moſt certain he did for two 


pyeurs before his fathers death. By which means the great difficulty of 


Scaliger concerning Demwetrins Phaterent is quite taken off; for — | 

ſpeaks nothing of Demetrius his being out of favour with Philadelphys V.-Scaliger 
during bis father's life, but that upon his father's death, he was bahiſh- 4) r, 
ed by bim, and died in his baniſhment, ſo that Demetrius might have 741, 17 


the overſight of the Library at Ale æaudria, and be the main inſtrument 7. . 26. 


of promoting this Tranſlation, and yet thoſe things be after true which o © 
' Hermippns ſpeaks, viz. when Ptolemens Lagi or Sotur was now dead. 
For it ſtands not to teaſon that during his father's life P5iludelphys Od 
diſcover his diſpleaſure againſt Demetrius, it being conceived upon the 
advice given to his father for preferring the ſons of Arne to the Crowrt 
before the fon of Nerenice. Moſt likely thetefore it is that this Tranfla- 
tion might be begun by the means of Desretriur Piulerens in the time of 
Philadelphus his reigning with bis father; but, it may be, not finiſhed 
till after the death of Soter, when Philadelphns reigned alone. And by 
this now we can perfectly reconcile that difference which is among the 
Fathers concerning the time when this Tranſlation was made. For Ire- 
neur attributes it to the time of Ptdlemens Lagi; Clements Alextndrinus 


- queſtions whether in the time of Lag or Philadelphny ; the reſt of the 


Ecel. l. 7. 
calt it fully for both; for there ſpeaking.of Aviſtobulus, he faith, He wat e 23. 
one of the Sevent y who interpreted the Scriptures to Ptolemæus Philadelphus+ v. ſius de 
and hir father, and dedicated hir Commontaries upon the Law to both thoſe Hiſt. Grace 
Rings. Hec ſane ownem ſerupulum eximmunt, (ith *-Voſſive upon produ- 737-022: 
eing this teſtimony, . this puts it out of all doubt; and to tlie fame pur- £piph. pag. 
poſe ſpeaks the learned Jeſuit Peravins Im his Notes on Epiphartiys, 380. 
Having thus far cleared the time when the tranſlation of tie Scrĩiptures IX. 
into Greek was made, we ſhall find our conjecture much ſtrengthened, b | 
comparing this with the age of the forementioned Hiſtorians, Maretho 
and Beroſur. Manerhs we have already made appear to have lived in 
the time of Prolemens Philadelphus, and that, faitts Vent, after the 
of Soter. It is evident from what remains of him in' Ewſebrs His 
Chronica, that he not only flouriſhed. im the time of PhArdelphay, but 
writ his hiſtory at the: ſpecial commande Phil aulelphus, as oy ie 


Chorus carry it for Philadelphur, but the words of AratHHits iti e N 


pears by the remaining Epiſtle of Mane tio to hint, fill extarit itt Exſebine. 4%. c 


This command of PR alelybus might very probably he octaſioned upon G7 7. 6: 
the view of that account 1 holy Scriptures, being cen en 
„ | ate 
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ſlated into Greek, did give of the World, and the propagation of Man- 2 
kind; upon which, we cannot imagine but ſo inquiſitive a perſon as Phi. ” 5 
ladelphus would be very earneſt to have his curiofity ſatistyed, as to what 5 : 
the - Egyptian Prieſts (who had boaſted ſo much of antiquity) could WF *" 4 
produce to confront with the Scriptures. Wherenpon the task was un- 1 
dertaken by this Manet ho, High · Prieſt of Heliopolis, whereby thoſe things m_ 
which the Ægyptian Prieſts had to that time kept ſecret in their Cloiſters, - 7 . 
were now divulged and expoſed to the judgment of the learned world; * 
but what ſatis faction they were able to give inquiſitive minds, as to the 1 1 
main Znrs$ev, or matter enquired after, may partly appear by what 1 
hath been ſaid of Manetho already, and by what ſhall be ſpoken of his one 
Dynaſties afterwards. Su QOLW £2 2 
But all this will not perſuade Kircher ; for, whatever Scaliger, 3 
nay, what Manet ho himſelf faith to the contrary, He with thecon- ry 
ſſdence and learning of a Feſuite affirms, that this Maretho is elder than ory 
oedip. A- Alexander the Great. For theſe are his words, Frequens apud priſcos ; 

pt. To. 1. hiſtoricos Dynaſtiarum Mg yptiacarum fit mentio, quarum tamen alium * 
Su. e. 9. Aut horem non habemus niſi Manet honem Sebennytam, Sacerdotem gęypti- 3 
um, quem ante tempora Alexandri, quicquid dicat Scaliger, in Mgypto a 
floruiſſe comperio. Certainly ſome more than ordinary evidence may be P c 
expected after ſo confident an affirmation z but whatever that perſon be 2 
in other undertakings, he is as unhappy a perſon in Philology, as any 15 
that have pretended ſo much acquaintance with it. One would think, on 
he that had been twenty years, as he tells us himſelf, courting the E. = 
28 Myſteries for compaſſing his Oedipzs, ſhould have found ſome "i 
tter arguments to prove an aſſertion of this nature, than meerly the N 45 
teſtimony of Joſephus, the Hebrew book Juchaſin, and ſome Arabic Wri- 10 
ters, not one of all which do mention the thing they are brought for, 10 
dix. that Manetho was elder than Alexander. All the buſineſs is, they | y 
quote him as an ancient Writer; but what then? The Author of the he 
book Juchaſin was Abraham Zachuth, a Jew of Salamanca, who writ in WF of 
the year of our Lord 1505. and this book was firſt printed at Conſtantino - 5 
ple 1556. Might not this man then well mention Manetho as an anci- 
ent Writer, if he flouriſhed above 1600 years before him, in the tine 5 
of Ptolemens Phil adelphus ? And what if ſome Arabic Writers mention J. 
him? Are they of ſo great antiquity and credit themſelves, that it is T 5 
an evidence Mazetho lived in Alexander's time to be praiſed by them? th 
It would be well, if Kircher, and other learned men, who think the T 
world is grown to ſo great ſtupidity, as to believe every thing to be a 8 
jewel which is far fetched, would firſt aſſert and vindicate the antiquity by 
and fidelity of their Arabic Authors, ſuch as Gelaldinus, Abenephi, and tt 
many others, before they expect we ſhould part with our more authen- he 
tic Records of Hiſtory for thoſe fabulous relations which they are ſo $ 
full fraught withal. Were it here any partof my preſent buſineſs, it were 5 
an eaſy matter ſo to lay open the ignorance, falſity, and fabulouſneſs of b 
thoſe Arabians whom that author relies ſo much upon, that he could * 
not be freed from a deſign to impoſe upon the world, who makes uſe of 4 

their teſtimony in matter of ancient times without a Caveat. I know 
none fit to believe theſe Arabick Writers as to theſe things, but thoſe b 
Crigen. C. who have faith enough to concoct the Rabbins in matter of Hiſtory ; of ˖ 
Gal: whom Origen ſaith, Harz wi rw Ie lv ru xiv udo g e g. who are, . 


Arwt. in as Grotins truly ſaith, peſſimi hiſtoriæ Magiſtri; nam ex quo patria expul- 
Matth.24- & ſunt, ounis apud illos Biſtoria craſſis erroribus & fabulis eſt ä 
. | . quibus 


24. 
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vibus & proinde nibil credendum et, nift aliunde teſtes acteſerint. | A 1 5 
ir Caſanbon paſſeth this ſharp, but due cenſure upon them, Rabbinjs, Sau 


Exercit. at 


ubi de lingua Hebraica agitur & vocis alicujus proprietate, ve! aliquo Tal- Baron. 16. 
mudico inſtituto merito 4 Chriſtianit tribui non parum ;; ubi vero 2 verbis de- S. 8. 


nitur ad res, aut ad hiſtoriam, vel rerum antiquarum veterit populi expli- 


cationem, niſi falli & decipi volumut, nihil ad modum eſſe illi fidei haben- 


dum. Sexcentis argumentis hoc facile probarem, ſi id nunc agerem. And 


in reference to their Ancient Rites as well as Hiſtory Joſeph Scaliger Scaliger at 


eum uſu veterum rituum etiam eorum cognitionem amiſerunt, ut multa que ad 
eorum ſacra & hiſtoriam pertinent, longe melius nos teneamus quam ipſi. The 


| ſame which theſe very learned perſons ſay of Rabbinical, may with as 


much truth be ſaid of theſe Arabic Writers, in matters of ancient hiſtory, 
which 1 have here inſerted, to ſhew the reaſon why I have thought the 


teſtimony of either of theſe two ſorts of perſons ſo inconſiderable in the 


matter of our future diſcourſe ; which being hiſtorical, and that of the 
greateſt antiquity, little relief is to be expected from either of them in or- 


= der thereto. But to return to Kircher. It is freely granted, that Joſe- 


pbus, an Author of credit, and age ſufficient to give his opinion in this 


| caſe, doth very frequently cite Maxetho in his Ægyptian Hiſtory ; par- 


ticularly in his learned books againſt Appion; but where he doth give 
the leaſt intimation of Manetho being elder than Alexander, I am yet 
to ſeek. But Kircher will not yet leave the matter ſo, but undertakes 
to give an account of the miſtake; which is, That there were two Ma- 
netho's beſides, and both Meyptians, mentioned by Suidas; one a Men- 


| hath given this verdict of them, Manifefta eft Judzornm inſcitia, qui en 


mb. L. 6, | 


deſian, who writ of the Preparation of the Ægyptian Kip, a kind of Per- 


fume uſed by the Ægyptian Prieſts. The other a Dioſpolitan, who writ 
ſome Phyſiological and Aſtronomical Treatiſes, whoſe works he hears 
are preſerved in the Duke of Florence his Library; and this was he (faith 
he) who lived in the times of Auguſtus, whom many by the equivocation 
of the name have confounded with the ancient Writer of the Egyptian 
Dynaſties. Is it poſſible ſo learned a Jeſuite ſhould diſcover ſo little judg- 
ment in ſo few words? For, firſt, who ever aſſerted the writer of the 
Dynaſties to have lived in the time of Auguſtus? Yet, ſecondly, if that 
etho, whom Suidas there ſpeaks of, lived in Auguſtus his time accor- 
ding to Kircher, then it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the Compiler of 
the Dynaſties did: for it is evident to any one that looks into Suidas, 
that he there ſpeaks of the ſame Manet bo, for theſe are his words: Mave- 
vis Ou Aloe 3 Alu, Teen, PUSWAOme., Ge. Can any thing 
be more plain than that he here ſpeaks of Maretho Sebennyta, who was 
the Author of the Dynaſties, tho' he might write other things beſides, 
of which Sid as there ſpeaks? But Kircher very wiſely, in tranſlating 


Szidas his words, leaves out Seam, which decides the controverſy, 


and makes it clear, that he ſ peaks of the ſame Manet ho of whom we have 
been diſcourſing. Thus it ſtill appears that this Manetho is no elder 
| _ the time of Prolemee Philadelphus, which was the thing to be pro- 


Now for Beroſus, altho the Chald ears had occaſion enough given them 
before this time to produce their Antiquities by the Jews converſe with 
them in Babylon; yet we find this Author the firſt who durſt adventure 
them abroad, ſuch as they were, in Greek. Now that this Beroſus pub- 
liſhed his Hiſtory after the time mentioned, I thus prove. Tatianus ar 
ius tells us that he writ the Chaldaic Hiſtory in three Books, and de - 

_— | E Cate 
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cated them to Antiochns, mf 7 Elem rere, as it is read in the frag- 
£/eb.prey, ment of Tatiamus, reſerved in Euſebius; but it muſt be acknowledged 
. that in the Paris edition of Tatiawes, as well as the Baſil, it is thus read, 
10. 5. 289. . * ANEavFeov ajove, AYn G TH mel air Here, here it relates to the 
ed. R o epb. 3% from Alexander, in the other, to the third from Seleucus; Now 
if we reckon the third fo as to take in the perſon from whom we reckon 

for the fiyſt, according to the reading in Euſebius, it falls tobe Antiochus 
called Gg; according to the other reading it falls to be Autiochus Soter; 
 V.Scal-de for Selencus ſacceded Alexander in the Kingdom of Syria; Antiochss 
Temp. 1. 3. Soter, Selencus ; Artiochas Oeòs, Antiochus Soter. But according to ei- 
5. 392. ther of theſe readings, our purpoſe is ſufficiently proved. For Antio- 
chus Soter began to reign in Syria inthe fxth year of Prol. Philadelphus 

in Egypt ; Antiochus Geòs ſucceded him in the 220 year of Pbiladelphus; 

now the ſooneſt that the hiſtory of Beroſus could come forth, muſt bein 

che reign of Antiochns Soter, which according to our accounts is ſome 
competent time after the tranſlation of the Scripture into Greek. But 

if it were not till the time of Autiochus Ode, we cannot but imagine that 

the report of the account of ancient times in the Scriptures was ſuffici- 

ently divulged before the publiſhing of this hiſtory of Beroſus ; and, it 

may be, Beroſus might ſomewhat ſooner than others underſtand all tranſ- 

| actions at Alexandria, becauſe the place of his chief reſidence was where 
Voſfius de Ptolemee Philadelphns was born, which was in the Iſle of Cos, But Yo: 
Hiſt. Grec. ſiur goes another way to work, to prove the time of Beroſus, which is 
bag . this. He quotes it out of Pliny that Beroſus recorded the hiſtory 480 
nat. 1.7. years, which, ſaith he, muſt be reckoned from the Era of Nabonaſſr. 
6.57]. Now this began in the ſecond year of the 8* Olympiad, from which time 
if we reckon 480 years, it falls upon the latter end of Artiochus Soter; 

and ſo his Hiſtory could not come out before the 22 of Prolemee Philadel- 

phns, or very little before. Thus we have made it evident, That theſe 

two great Hiſtorians are younger even than the tranſlation of the Bible 

into Greek, by which it appears probable that they were provoked to 
publiſh their fabulous Dynaſties to the world. And ſo much to ſhew 

the inſufficiency of the Chaldzan Hiſtory, as to the account of ancient 

Strabl. times: Which we ſhall conclude with the cenſure of Strabo, a grave and 
7 judicious Author, concerning the antiquities of the Perſſant, Medes, and 
Syrians; which, ſaith he, have not obtained any great credit in the world, 

S Tw 27 oreanie 4uhimune . iro izy, becauſe of the ſimplicity and 
fabulouſneſs of their Hiſtorians. From hence we ſee then that there is no 


— 


the moſt grave and judicious of Heathen Writers. 


great credibility in thoſe Hiſtories, which are impeached of falſhood by 
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babe. of the Poeticalage of: Greece...” The. Antiquity of Poerry 


II. Of Orpheus and the ancient Poets. Mhbence the Poetical Fa- 
Hes borrowed. Ill. The advancement of Poetry and Idolam toge? 
ther in Greece, IV. The different cenſures of Strabo and, Erato- 
ſthenes concerning the Poetical age. ( | 
them, V. (2.) The eldeft Hiſtorians: of Greece are of ſuſpected 


credit, Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, and olbers; VI. of moſt of their 


- - 


eldeft Hiſtorians we bave nothing. left but their Names, of others 


only the Subjects they treated of, and ſome Fragments, VII. The 


bigheſt Antiquity of the Greeks nat much older than Cyrus or Cam- 


byſes. VIII. (34) Thoſe that are extant either confeſs their igno> 
rance of eldeſt times, or plainly diſcover it, Of the firſt ſort are 
Thucydides and Plutarch. IX. Several evidences of the Grecians 


ignorance of the true original of Nations: X. Of Herodotus and his 
miſtakes, XI, The Grecks ignorance in Geography diſcovered, and 


/. T thence their inſufficiency as to an account of ancient Hiſtory; 


Eſcend we now to the Hiſtory of Greece; to ſee whether the Metro- 
polis of Arts and Learning can afford us any account of ancient 
times, that they may be able to Make us in the leaſt queſtion the account 
given ofthem in ſacred Scriptures. We have already manifeſted the de- 


lt of Greece as to letters and ancient Records, but yet it may be pretend- 


ded that her Hiſtorians, by the excellency of their wits and ſearching 
abroad into other Nations, might find a more certain account of ancient 
times, than other Nations could obtain. There is no body, who is any 
thing acquainted with the Grecian humour, but will ſay they were be- 
holdingto their Wits for moſt of their Hiſtories; they being ſome of 


the earlieſt Writers of Romances in the world, if all fabulous narrati- 
ons may bear that name. But laying aſide at preſent all their Poetic 


Mythology, as it concerns their Gods, (which we may have occaſion to 
enquireinto afterwards) we now examine only their credibility, where 
they pretend to be moſt hiſtorical. Yet how far they are from meriting 


belict even in theſe things, will appear to any that ſhall conſider ; fff, 


That their moſt ancient Writers were Poetical and apparently fabulous; 
ſecondly, That their eldeſt Hiſtorians are of ſuſpected credit even amongſt 
themſelves; thirdly, That their beſt Hiſtorians either diſcover or con- 
fels abundance of ignorance as to the hiſtory of ancient times. Firſt, 
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Greece; and the reaſons of 


That their firſt Writers were poetical, and apparently fabulous. Strabo 


undertakes to prove that Proſe is only an "imitation of Poetry, and ſo 


o 


Poetry muſt needs be firſt written. For, ſaith he, af firſt Poetry only was strabo l. 


in requeſt ; afterwards inimitation of that, Cadmus, Pherecydes, and He- 
catæus mrit their hiſtories, obſerving 'talÞother laws of Poetry, but only "the 
meaſures of it; but by degrees Writers began to take greater liberty, and ſo 
F . brought 
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Hein Di. From hence, as Heinſius obſerves, the Poets were anciently called AN 


in Heſ. 
cap. Os 


Boxhorn. 
Qu. Rom. 
Cc . 14. 


II. 


9x4 and the ancient ſpeeches of the Philoſophers containing matters 
of Morality, were called Ac ua1z A, of which many are mention- 
ed in their Lives by Diogenes Laertius; in the ſame ſenſe were Carmina an- 
ciently uſed among the Latines for Precepts of Morality, as in that col- 
lection of them, which goes under the name of Cato, (which ſome think 
to be an ancient piece, but with a falſe inſcription, but Boxhornius thinks 
it to be of ſome Chriſtians doing in the decay of the Roman Empire,) 
Si Deus eſt aninms, nobis ut Carmina dicunt. Carmina, ſaith Heinſiuc, i. 
e. dicka Philoſophorum; cauſa eſt, quia dia illa brevia, quibus ſententias 
ſuas de Deo deque reliquis includebant, c dicebant, i. e. Carmina. 
When Poetry came firſt into requeſt among the Grecians, is ſomewhat 
uncertain ; but this is plain and evident, that the intention of it was 


not meerly for inſtruction, but, as Strabo expreſſeth it, Muawyis » 


Strabr .f. FERTHYEw Te πν , the more gently to draw the people on to idolatry. For 


V. 13. 


as he faith, it 3s impoſſible to perſwade women and the promiſcuous multitude 
* fo religion by meer dry reaſon or philoſophy, a Y x, d Se un, 


n d ge ave pudomaias , Trzgleiz;s but for this, (aith he, there is need 


aof ſuperſtition, and this cannot be advanced without ſome fables and wonders. 
For, ſaith he, the Thunderbolts, Shields, Tridente, Serpents, Spears at- 
* tributed to the Gods are meer fables, and ſo is all the ancient Theology; but 
the Governours of the Commonwealth made uſe of theſe things the better to 
* awethe ſilly multitude, and to bring them into better order. I cannot tell 


how far this might be their end, ſince theſe things were not brought in 


fo much by the ſeveral Magiſtrates, as by the endeavour of particular 
Men, who thought to raiſe up their own eſteem among the vulgar by 


| ſach things, and were imployed by the great Deceiver of the world as 


his grand inſtraments to advance Idolatry in it. For which we are to 


conſider, that altho' there were groſs Ignorance ; and conſequently Su- 
| | perſtition 
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perſtition enough in Greece before the Poetic age of it; av their ſus |. A On 
and rought into 


itious and idolatrous worſhip was not fo licked | 
form, as about the time of Orpheus, from whom the'Poetic age com- 
menceth :: who was as great an inſtrument of ſetting up Idolatry, as 4. 
polbnius was afterwards of reſtoring it, being both perſons of the high- 
eſt eſteem and veneration among the heathen, Much about the fame 
time did thoſe live in the world who were the firſt great promoters of 
Superſtition and Poetry, as Melampus, Muſens, Arion Metbymnæus, Aa 
phion of Thebes, and Exmolpus Thrax, none of whom were very diſtant - + 
from the time of Orpheus. Of whomClewens Alexandrinus thus ſpeaks, Clem. 4l. 
Teps: cel MSOLUNS AD PIPE D 7 GCiov dr 50% mr} one rie ty 20 n Protreptic. 
N S Yο,Em yen mein, | Theſe under 4 pretence of Muſick and 4 * 
| Poetry corrupting the lives of men, did by a kind of artificial Magic firſt draw 
thew'0n to the practice of Idolatry. For the novelty and pleafingneſs of 


Muſic and Poetry did preſently inſinuate it ſelf into the minds of men, 

and thereby drew them to a venerable eſteem both of the Perſons and | 

practices of thoſe who were the Authors of them. So Conon in Photiug Flut. bl. 

tells us that Orphens was exceedingly acceptable to the people for his skill a Fg 

in Muſic, which the Thracians and Macedonians were much delighted 

with : From which aroſe the fable of his drawing trees and wild beaſts 

after him, becauſe his Muſic had ſo great an influence upon the civili- 

zing that people, who were almoſt grown rude thro' Ignorance and Bar- 

bariſm : and Horace explains it, 40 5 e ee By 
4 | 5 ©4381 4 ad Piſon, | 
 Sylveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 1 
C.ædibus & vin fedo deterruit Orpheus 

Dicdus ab hoc lenire Tigres rabidoſque Leoner. 


This Orpheus by Mythologiſts is uſually called the ſon of Calliope, but 
may with better reaſon be called the Father of the whole Chorusof Mu- 
ſes, than the Son of one of them; ſince Pindar calls him Iartęꝶ do, 3 
and John Tretzer tells us he was called the ſon of Calliope, ds Mg Heſur, 
Tait edge , Viavov TA eig ce Fees, as the inventor of poetical elegancy, 5. l. 
and the ſacred. Hynint which were made to the Gods : (which the old Ro- Parcneſ. r. 
mans called Aſamenta) and Juſtin Martyr calls him & o2vS45rulo; rear 
Wogan, the firſt teacher of Polytheiſa and Idolatrg. 

For this Orpheus having been in /Egypt, as Pauſanias, Diodorus, and III. 
Artapanus in Euſebius all confeſs, he brought from thence moſt of the Ma- Pa. Eli. 


ical 0 2 © 2 ; dc. 2. 
deal rites and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms in uſe there, and ſet them up among 34 _— 


the Grecians; ſo Diodorus acknowledgeth in the ſame place; and it is 5. 1. 

likewiſe evident by what Ariſtophanes ſaith in his Bare * 
| L . : „ 9 2 + | * C N Os 
Osęede wv D re dg 0 I N Neige, ivr Y em. ö 22 


Orpheus firſt inſtructed tbem in the ſacred myſteries, and to abſtain from * 

ſaughter, which is to be underſtood of the BzIvaiy, the killing of beaſts in 

ſecrifice, which probably was in uſe among them before, as a remain- 

der of ancient tradition, till Orpheus brought his Egyptian doctrine into 

requeſt e The myſteries of Oſris, ſaith Diodorus, were tranſ- 

planted into Greece under the name of Diozyfius or Bacchus, and Ir un- 

der Ceres or Magna Mater, and the puniſhment and pleaſures after this 

life from the ritesof Sepulture among them; Charon's wafting of Souls, 

from the lake Achernſea in HEgypt, over which they were wont to 2 5 
0 | the 
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Pauſ. Lac. the de 


ad bodies: Payſariar tolls us, that the Stans derived the wor- 
p. 95. ſhip of Ceres Chuboria from Orpbesm, and: the Mgineta the worſhip of 
_ Heoete. Beſides which he inſtituted new-rites and: myſteries of his own, 
Vile cel. in which the Ä called Oęmau ug and required a moſt ſo- 
Riad. ls. emu oath from all of them never to divulge them, which was after ob- 
* 9. ſorved in all e e e which in imitation of theſe were 
ſetup among the Greeks. - Strabo thinks the myſteries of :Orphens were in 
$7465.70 imitation = the old Cotyttian and Bendidian myſteries among the Tra- 
terp. p. 134. ciam⸗ 3 but Herocdotas with more probability parallels them and the Dio- 
M e with the Axyptian, from which we have already ſeen that Orpheus 
derived His; who is conceived by Georgius Cedrenut and Trmothens 

in Euſebias, to have lived about the time of Gideon the Judge of Iſrael; 

but there is too great confulion concerning his age, to define any thing 
certainly about it. Which ariſeth moſt from the ſeveral perſons going 

under this name, of which; beſides this, were in all probability two 

Suid. in More 3: the one an Heroic Poet, called by: Suidas, Cicomgus, or Arcas, 
oe · who lived two ages before Homer, and hethat goes under the name of 
Orpbeus, whoſe Hymns are ſtill extant, but are truly aſeribed to Onoma- 
critus the Atbenian, by Clement Alexandrinur, Tatianus Aſſyrins, Suidas, 

and others; who: flouriſhed in the times of the Pi/sftratide at Athens. 

We are like then to have little relief for finding out of truth in the Poe- 

tie age of Greece, when the main deſign of the Learning then uſed was 

_ only to inſinuate the belief of Fables into the people, and by that to 

. awe them into Idolatry. „ 

IV. If we come lower down to the ſucceding Poets, we may find Fables 
Increaſing ſtill in the times of Homer, Heſfod, and the reſt, which made 
Eratoſthenes, a perſon of great judgment and learning (whence he was 
called alter Plato, and II , and 2 BM, becauſe he carried, if 
not the fyſt, yet the ſecond place in all kind of Literature) condemn 
the ancient Poetry as ve 40) ỹ¾οονονονον.,⅛ company of old Wives tales, 
which were invented for nothing but to pleaſe filly people, and had 
no real learning or truth at all in them: For this, tho, he be ſharply 
cenſured by Straba, in his firſt book, who undertakes to vindicate the 
Geography of Hamer from the exceptions of Eratoſtbenes; yet himſelf 
cannot but confeſs that there is a very great mixture of old fables in all 
their Poets, which is, faith he, partly ſo delight the people, and partly 
to awe them. For the minds of men being always deſirous of noveltics; ſuch 
things do hugely pleaſe the natural humours of weak people; eſpecially if 
there be ſomething in them that is ντν x, ER eg, very ſtrange and 
wonderful, it increaſeth the delight in hearing it ; ime ve rd mardurw 
 piaTegr, which draws them on to a deſire of hearing more of it. Aud by this 
means, faith he, are children firſt brought on to learning, and all ignorant 
perſons are kept in awe; nay, and the more learned themſelves (partly for 
want of reaſon and judgment, and partly from the remainder of thoſe 
__ Impreſſions which theſe things made upon them when they were chil- 
dren): cannot ſhake off that former credulity which they had as to theſethings. 
By which diſcourſe of Szrabo, tho intended wholly by him in vindica- 
tion of poetic Fables, it is plain and evident what great diſſervice hath 
been done to Truth by them, by reaſon they had no other Records to 
preſerve their ancient Hiſtory but theſe fabulous Writers. And there- 
fore ſuppoſing a mixture of truth and falſnood together, which Strabo 


contends for; yet what way ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſn the true from 


the falſe, when they had no other certain Records? And . = 
"19 | | himſe 
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rim acknowlegets how hard a mate i oven for wiſe men co-ex» 


cuſs thoſe fabulous narrations out of their minds, which were infinua- 
ted nnto them by all the advantages which prejudice, cuſtoni and educa- 


cion could work upon them. Granting then there may be ſome truth 
at the bottom of their fabulous narrations 
= Q d Ln ls uo Sela 4ο dig, . : 


which may be gilded over with ſonte pleaſant las, as himſelf compares it; 
yet how ſhall thoſe come to know that it is only gilded, that never ſaw 
any pure metal, and did always believe that it was what it ſeemed to 


be? Had there been any Kezrm2toy, or Touch-ſtone to have differenced 


between the one and the other, there might have been ſome way for a 
ſeparation of them; but there being none ſuch, we muſt conclude, that 
the fabulous narrations of Poets inſtead of making truth more pleaſant 
their fictions, have ſo adulterated it, that we cannot find any credi- 
bility at all in their narrations of elder times, where the truth of the ſto- 
ry hath had no other way ofconveyance but thro their fitions. 
- But tho' Poets may beallowed their liberty for repreſenting things to 
the greateſt advantage to the palates of their Readers, yet we may juſt- 
ly expect, when men profeſs to be Hiſtorical, they ſhould deliver us no- 


v. 


thing but what upon ſtricteſt examination may prove undoubted truth. 


Yet even this were the Greeks far from; for Strabo himſelf confeſſeth of 
their eldeſt Hiſtorians, Kal oi ne@7 92 ide N xy j pwIryeapu, their 
firſt Hiſtorians both of perſons and things were 
cularly inſtanceth in their eldeſt Hiſtorians, as Cadmus Mileſſus, Heca- 
tew, and Hellanicus, and condemns them for fabulouſneſs. Strabo con- 
demns Damaſtes Sigeenſis for vanity and falſhood, and wonders at Erato- 
ene for making uſe of him; yet this man is of great antiquity among 
them, and his teſtimony uſed by Authors of good credit, as — 
Halicarwaſſenſis, Plutarch, and others. Nay, Pliny profeſſeth to follow 
him, and ſo he doth Ariſteas Proconneſius in his Arimaſpie, which may 
render the credit of his Hiſtory very ſuſpicious; with whom it was a 
ſufficient ground of credibility to any ſtory, That he found it in ſome 
Greek Authors. Strabo reckons Damaſtes with Enhemerns Meſſenins and 
Antiphanes Bergeus ; which latter was ſo noted a lyar, that from him, 
28 Stephanus tells us, Bee24i2d was uſed as a proverb for to ſpeak never 
4 word of truth. Arifteas Proconneſius lived in the time of Cyrus, and 
urit a Hiſtory of the Arimaſpi, in three Books, who ſeems to have been 
the Sir John Mandevil of Greece, from his tories of the Arimaſps with 
one eye in their foreheads, and their continual fighting the Gryphers for 
gold; yet the.ſtory was taken upon truſt by Herodotus, Pliny, and many 
others; tho the experience of all who have viſited thoſe northern Cli- 
mates do ſufficiently refute theſe follies. Strabo ſaith of this Ariſteas, 
that he was de Hue & v ., one inferior to none for juggling, which 
cenſure was probably occaſioned by the common ſtory of him, that he 
could let his ſoul out of his body when he pleaſed and bring it again ; 
yet this Juggler did Celſus pitch on to confront with our bleſſed Saviour, 
as Hierocler did on ApoBoxins : ſo much have thoſe been to ſeek for 

Reaſon, who have ſought to oppoſe the doctrine of Faith. 
But further, what credit can we give to thoſe Hiſtorians who have 
ſtriven to confute each other, and lay open one anothers falſhood to the 
world. Where was there ever any ſuch diſſonancy in the ſacred eee = 

_ = ripture 
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Scripture? doth the Writer of one book diſcover the weakneſs of ano- 
ther? do not all the parts ſo exactly agree, that the moſt probable ſuf. 
picion could ever fall into the heart of an Infidel, is, that they were 
all written by the ſame perſon, which vet the ſeries of times manifeſts 
to have been impoſlible > But now, if we look into the ancient Greek 
Hiſtorians, we need no other teſtimony than themſelves to take away 
their credibility. © The Genealogies of Heſiod are corrected by Acuſilaus, 
Acuſilaus is condemned by Hellanicus, Hellanicys accuſed of falſhood by 
Ephorus, Ephorus by Timens, Timens by ſuch who followed bim, as 

7oſeph« C. Joſephus fully ſhews. Where muſt we then fix our belief? upon all in 

pion. common? that is the ready way to believe contradictions: for they con- 
demn one another of falſhood. Muſt we believe one, and reject the 
reſt ? but what evidence doth that one give why he ſhould be credited 
more than the reſt? And their eldeſt Hiſtorians are acknowledged 
to be moſt fabulous: [ which is a moſt irrefragable argument againſt the 
Grecian hiſtory :] For our only recourſe for deciding the controverſy 
among the younger Hiſtorians, muſt be tothe elder : and there we are 
further to ſeek than ever; for the firſt ages are confeſſed to be Poetical, 
and to have no certainty of truth in them. So that it is impoſſible to 
find out any undoubted certainty of ancient times among the Greek Hi- 
ſtorians; which will be yet more evident when we add this, That there 
are very few extant of thoſe Hiſtorians, who did carry the greateſt 
name for Antiquity. 5 6/508 
VII. The higheſt Antiquity of the Greek Hiſtorians doth not much exceed 
the time of Cyrus . Cambyſes, as Voſſins hath fully demonſtrated in his 
learned Book, De Hiſtoricis Græcis, and therefore I ſhall ſpare particular 
enquiries into their ſeveral ages. Only theſe two things will further 
clear the inſufficiency of the Greek Hiſtory, as to an account of ancient 
times: Firſt, That of many of theſe old Hiſtorians we have nothing 
left but their mere names, without any certainty of what they treated. 
Such are Siſyphus Cons, Corinnus, Eugeon Samins, Deiochus Proconneſius, 
Eudeuus Parins, Democles Phigaleus, Ameleſagoras Chalcedonius, Aeno- 
medes Chins, and ſeveral others whoſe names are recorded by ſeveral 
Writers, and liſted by Voſſius among the Hiſtorians ; but no evidence 
what ſubje& of hiſtory was handled by them. Secondly, That of thoſe 
whoſe not only memories are preſerved, but ſome evidence of what 
they writ, we have nothing extant till the time of the Perſan war. For 
all that was writ before, is now conſumed by time, and ſwallowed up 
in that vaſt and all-devouring Gulph; in which yet their heads (till ap- 
pear above the waters, to tell us what once they informed the world of. 
It cannot be denied, but if many of thoſe ancient Hiſtories were yet re- 
maining, we might probably have ſome greater light into ſome matters 
of fact in the elder times of Greece, which now we are wholly to ſeek 
for, unleſs we think to quench our thirſt in the muddy waters of ſome 
fabulous Poets. For what is now become of the antiquities of Jonia and 
the city Miletus written by Cadmus Mileſens, ſuppoſed to be the firſt 
Writer of Hiſtory ? where lie the Genealogiet of Acuſilaus Argivns ? where 
is now extar:t the Hiſtory of the Gods written by Pherecydes Syrins, Py- 
thagoras his Maſter? or the Chronica of Archilochus who flouriſhed about 
the 20 Olympiad 2 or thoſe of Theagenes Rheginus * Where may we 
hope to meet with Pherecydes Lerius his Attic Antiquities, or his Cata- 
logue of Cities and Nations? or Hecatæut his Deſcription of Afiz, and 
| ſome ſuppoſe of Libya and Europe too? or the Originals of nn 2 
„ ounders 
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Founders of Cities written by Hellanicus? How may we come by the 
Perſic, Greek and AÆgyptian Hiſtory of Charon Lampſacenus; the Lydian 
Hiſtory of Xanthns Lydinsz the Samian Antiquities of Simmia Rhodins ; 
the Corinthian Hiſtory of Emelus Corinthins ; 3 his Antiquities of 
Greece; the Scythian Hiſtory of Anacharſir; the Phrygian of Diagoras; 
the Chaldaic and Perſian of Democritut; the Sicilian and Italian of Hip- 
pys Rheginns 5 the Telchiniac Hiſtory of Teleclidet? All theſe are now 
buried with many more in the rubbiſh of time, and we have nothing 
but meer skeletons of them left, to tell us, that once ſuch perſons 
were, and thought themſelves concerned to give the world ſome ac- 
count of their being in it. Whereby may be likewife ſeen the remark- 
able providence of Gop, concerning the Sacred Hiſtory, which tho' of 
far greater antiquity than any of theſe, hath ſurvived them all, and is 
ſtill preſerved with us with as much purity and incorruption as a Book 
paſſing thro' ſo many hands was capable of. But of that in its due 
lace. | e 1 38001 
g But yet if the Greek Hiſtorians that are yet extant, were of more un- VIII. 
doubted credit than thoſe that are loſt, we might eaſily bear with our 
loſing ſome old Stories, if we gained ſome authentick Hiſtory by it ac- 
compliſhed in all its parts: but even this we are far from in the Gree{ 
Hiſtory z for the Hiſtorians themſelves do either confeſs their own ig- 
norance of ancient times, or do moſt palpably diſcover it, which was 
the third and laſt conſideration touching the credibility of the Grecian 
Hiſtory, That moſt grave and accurate Hiſtorian Thucydides than 
whom ſcarce ever any Grecian diſcovered more an impartial love to the 
truth in what he writ, doth not only confeſs, but largely prove the im- 
poſſibility of an exact account to be given of the times preceding the 
Peloponneſian War, in the entrance into his Hiſtory : For, ſaith he, the 
matter preceding that time cannot now through the length of time be accu- 
rately diſcovered or found out by us. All that he could find in the anci- 
ent ſtate of Greece was a deal of confuſion, unquiet ſtations, frequent 
removals, continnal piracies, and no ſettled form of Commonwealth. 
What certain account can be then expected of thoſe times, when a moſt 
judicious Writer, even of Athens its ſelf, acknowledgeth ſuch a Chaos 
in their ancient Hiſtory > And Platarch, a later Author indeed, but 
ſcarce behind any of them, if we believe Taurus in A. Gelliut, for learn- 
ing and prudence, dares not, we ſee, venture any further back than 
the time of Theſexs ; for before that time, as he compares it, as Geo- 
Sraphers in their Maps, when they have gone as far as they can, fill up 
the empty ſpace with ſome unpaſſable Mountains, or frozen Seas, or 
devouring Sands; ſo thoſe who give an account of elder time, are 
fain to inſert 720474» 2, Texys, ſome wonderful and tragical Stories, 
which (as he ſaith) have neither any truth nor certainty in them. 
Thus we ſee thoſe who were beſt able to judge of the Greek Antiquities, 
can find no ſure footing to ſtand on in them; and what baſis can we 
find for our Faith, where they could find fo little for their Knowledge? 
And thoſe who have been more daring and venturous than theſe per- 
lons mentioned, what a labyrinth have they run themſelves into? how 
many confuſions and contradictions have they involved themſelves in? | : 
Sometimes writing the paſſages of other Countries for thoſe of Greece, 1 
and at other times ſo confounding times, perſons and places, that one | 
might think they had only a deſign upon the underſtandings of their 
Readers, to make them play at -Blind-mans-buff in ſearching for the 
Kings of Greece. F But 
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IX. But as they are ſo confuſed in their own Hiſtory, ſo they are as ig- 
norant and fabulous when they dare venture over their own threſholds 
and look abroad into other Countries; we certainly owe a great part of 
the lamentable ignorance of the true original of moſt Nations to the 
pitiful account the Greek Authors have given of them; which have had 
the fortune to be entertained in the world with ſo much eſteem and ve- 
neration, that it hath been thought learning enough to be acquainted 
with the account which they give of Nations. Which I doubt not hath 
been the great reaſon ſo many fabulous relations, not only of Nations 
but Perſons and ſeveral Animals never exiſting, have met with fo much 
entertainment from the leſs inquiſitive world. The Greek Writers, it is 
evident, took up things upon truſt as much as any people in the world 
did, being a very weak and inconfiderable Nation at firſt: and after- 
wards the knowledge they had was generally borrowed from other Na- 
tions, which the wiſe men only ſuited to the temper of the Greeks, and 
ſo made it more fabulous than it was before. As it was certainly the 
great defect of the Natural Philoſophy of the Greeks, (as it hath been 
ever fince in the world) that they were fo ready to form Theories upon 
ſome Principles or Hypotheſes, which they only received by tradition 
from others, without fetching their knowledge from the experiments of 
Nature; and to theſe they ſuited all the phænomena of nature; and 
what was not ſuitable was rejected as monſtrous and anomalous; ſo it 
was in their Hiſtory, wherein they had ſome fabulous Hypotheſes they 
took for granted without enquiring into the truth and certainty of them, 
and to theſe they ſuit whatever light they gained in after-times of the 
ſtate of foreign Nations, which hath made Truth and Antiquity wreſtle 
ſo much with the corruption which eat into them thro the pride and 
ignorance of the Greeks. Hence they have always ſuited the Hiſtory of 

other Nations with the account they give of their own; and where no- 
thing could ſerve out of their own Hiſtory to give an account of the 
Original of other Nations, they (who were never backward at fictions) 
have made a Founder of them ſuitable to their own language. The truth 
is, there is nothing in the world uſeful or beneficial to mankind, but they 
have made ſhift to find the Author of it among themſelves. If we en- 
quire after the original of Agriculture, we are told of Ceres and Tripto- 
lemus; if of Paſturage, we are told of an Arcadian Pan; if of Wine, 
we preſently. hear of a Liber Pater: if of Iron inſtruments, then who 
but Vulcan? it of Muſic, none like to Apollo. If we preſs them then 
4 with the Hiſtory of other Nations, they are as well provided here: if 
| we enquire an account of Europe, Aſia, or Libya; for the firſt we are 
= told a fine ſtory of Cadmns's Siſter ; for the ſecond of Prometheuss Mo- 
ther of that name, and for the third of a Daughter. of Epaphus. If we 
N are yet ſo curious as to know the original or particular Countries; then 
14 Italy muſt find its name from a Calf of Hercules, becauſe "Ima. in 
4 Greek will ſignifie ſome ſuch thing; Sardinia and Africa muſt be from 
=_— Sardos and Afer two fons of Hercules; but yet if theſe will not ſerve, 
Hercules (hall not want for children to people the world; for we hear 
of Scythes, Galatas, Lydus, ſome other ſons of his, that gave names to 
o  Seythia, Lydia, and Galatia; with the ſame probability that Media had 
| its name from Medea, and Spain and Luſitania from Pan and Luſus, 
two, companions of Bacchus. If Perſia want a founder, they have one 
Perſeus an Argive ready for it; if Syria, Babylonia, and Arabia want rea- 
ſons of their names, the prodigal Geeks will give Apollo three ſons, Sy- 
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yus, Babylon and Arabs, rather than they ſhall be heretical Acephalifts. 
This vanity of theirs was univerſal, not confined to any place or age, 
but as any Nation or People came into. their knowledge, their Gods 
were not ſo decrepit, but they might father one ſon more upon them, 
rather than any Nation ſhould be fl; Populi, and want a father. Only 


the grave Athenians thought ſcorn to have any Father aſſigned them; 


their only ambition was to be accounted Aborigines & genuini Terre, ' 
to be the eldeſt ſons of their teeming mother the Earth, and to have been 
born by the ſame equivocal generation that Mice and Frogs are, from 
the impregnated ſlime of the earth. Are we not like to have a wonder- 


ful account of ancient times from thoſe who could arrogate to them- 


ſelves ſo much knowledge from ſuch ſlender and thin accounts of the 
Originals of people which they gave, and would have the world enter- 


tain with the greateſt veneration upon their naked words? Have we 


not indeed great reaſon to hearken to thoſe who did ſo frequently diſ- 
cover their affection to Fables, and manifeſt their ignorance when ever 


they venture upon the hiſtory of other Nations? 1 el | 
The truth is, Herodotus himſelf (whom Tuliy calls the Father of Hi- X. 
ſtory, which title he deſerves at leaſt in regard of antiquity, being the 
eldeſt of the extant Greek Hiſtorians) hath ſtood in need of his Com- 
purgators, who yet have not been able to acquit him of fabulouſneſs, 
but have ſought to make good his credit by recrimination, or by ma- 
king it appear that Herodotus did not fully believe the ſtories he tells, 
but took them upon truſt” himſelf, and ſo delivers them to the world. 
Some impute it to the ingenuity of Herodotus, that he calls his Books of 
Hiſtory by the name of the Myſes, on purpoſe to tell his Readers they 
muſt not look for meer Hiſtory in him, but a mixture of ſuch relations, 
which tho' not true, might yet pleaſe and entertain his Readers. Tho 
others think they were not ſo inſcribed by himſelf, but the names were 
given to them hy the Greeks from the admiration his Hiſtory had among 
them. However this were, this we are certain, that Herodotus was not 
firſt ſuſpected of falſhood in theſe latter Ages of the world, but even 
among the Greeks.themſelves there have been found ſome that would 
undertake to make good that charge againſt, him. For ſo Suidas tells us 
of one Ælius Harpacration, Who writ a Book on purpoſe to diſcover 
the falſhood of Herodotus, Lee) 28 l l ed mw Heger ive av. Plu- 
tarch his Books are well known Of the ſpigbt or malignity of Herodotus, 
but the occaſion of that is ſufficiently known likewiſe, becauſe Herodo- 
ius had given no very favourable character of Plutarch's Country. Stra- 
bo likewiſe ſeems to accuſe Herodotus much of nugacity and mixing pro- Strabo l. 
digious fables with his Hiſtory ; but, I confeſs, obſerving the grounds */. 
on which Plutarch inſiſts againſt Herodotus, I am very prone to think 
that the ground of the great pique in ſome of the Greek Writers againſt 
Herodotus, was, that he told too many tales out of School, and had 
diſcovered too much of the Infancy of Greece, and how much the Gre- 
ctans borrowed of the Ægyptian ſuperſtitions: which Plutarch exprefly Plutarch. 
ſpeaks of, that Herodotus was too much led aſide, zus A d o- * 
P21 2, MU RA ers Th O ͥ . N G r TH ENm⁰0 lege avaTemmuv. 357. 
Altho therefore Herodotus may not be much to blame in the things 
which the Greciant moſt charge him with, yet thoſe who favour him 
moſt cannot excuſe his palpable miſtakes in ſome things, and ignorance Bac. - 
in others. Joſephus thinks he was deceived by the 225 Prieſts in 4pp. J. 1. 
Jol. 


things relating to the ſtate. of their affairs, of which Fo. Scaliger gives 3 
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many accounts; Either, ſaith he, the perſons who gave him his intelli. 
gence were ignorant themſelves ; or elſe, like true Egyptians, they were cun- 
wing enough. and impoſed upon Herodotus being a ſtranger and unacquain- 
ted with their artifices , or elſe he did not underſtand his Interpreter, o 
was deceived by him; or laſtly, Herodotus might have ſo much of a Gre. 
cian in, as to adulterate the true Hiſtory with = fables of his own, 
wherefore he rather adheres to Manetho than Herodotus as to the Ægyp- 
tian Hiſtory : who yet elſewhere (I will not fay with what conſtancy to 
himſelf) vouchſafes him this high Elogium, that he is, Scrinium origi- 
num Græcarum G. Barbararum, anctor a doitis nunquam deponendus, 
It cannot be denied but a great deal of very uſeful Hiſtory may be 
fetched out of him; yet who can excuſe his ignorance, when he not 
only denies there is an Ocean compaſſing the Land, but condemns the 


Herod. l. a. Geographers for aſſerting it? Unleſs this might be any plea for his ig- 


4 J; 


Arrian. 


Hiſt. Alex. 


Strabo 1. 


norance in Geography, that he had ſo many great names beſides him 

uilty of the ſame: Witneſs Ariſtotles ſuſpicion that the Indies ſhould 
be joyned to Europe about the Streights, where they feigned Hercules his 
Pillars to be. And the Therears ignorance where any ſuch place as Lily, 
was, when the Oracle bid them plant a Colany there. Would it not 
have been worth one's while to have heard the great noiſe the Sun uſed 
to make every night when he douſed his head in the Ocean, as none 
of the moſt ignorant Greeks imagined'? And to have ſeen the Sun a- 
bout Hercules his Pillars to be a hundred times bigger than he appear- 
ed to them, as they commonly fanſied. Was not Alexander, think we, 
well tutored in his Coſmography by his Maſter Ariſtotle, when he writ 
word to his Mother, he had found out the head of Nilus in the Eff 
Indies? as Arrian relates the ſtory. No wonder then his Souldiers 


ſhould miſtake the mountain Paropami ſas in the T»dies for Caucaſus near Wl 


Colchis, when even their learned men thought Colchis the utmoſt boun- 
dary of the world on that fide, as Hercules his Pillars on this. What a 
lamentable account then were they able to give of the moſt ancient 
times, who were ſo ignorant of the ſtate of the world in their own time, 
when Learning was in its height in Greece, and frequent difcoveries dai- 
ly made of the world, by the wars which were made abroad? Erato- 


ſthenes confeſſeth the Grecriazs were ignorant of a great part of 4% and 


the Northern parts of Europe before Alexander's expedition; and Strabo 


confeſſeth as much of the Weſtern parts of Europe till the Roman expe- 


ditions thither. Palus Mæotit and Colchis, ſaith he, were not fully 
known till the time of Mithridatet, nor Hyrcania, Bactriana, and Sty- 
thia, till the Parthian wars. Eratofthenes mentions ſome who thought 
the Arabian Sea to be only a Lake. And it further argues their igno- 
rance in Geography, that the later Geographers always correct the er- 
rors of the elder, as Ptolemee doth Marmys, Eratoſthenes thoſe before 
him, Hipparchus Eratoſthenes, and Strabo not only both them, but Eu- 
doxns, Ephorns, Dicearchus, Polybins, Pofidonins, and- almoſt all that had 
writ before him. I inſiſt on theſe things, not that I would deſtroy the 
credibility of any Humane Hiftory, where the Authors are guilty of any 


- miſtakes (for that were to take away the credit of all Humane Hiſtory) 


but to ſhew how inſufficient thoſe Hiſtorians are to give us a certain 
account of the original of Nations, who were fo. anacquainted* with 
the ſtate of thoſe Nations which they pretend to give an account of, 
For where there is wanting Divine Revelation (which was not pre- 
tended by any Greek Hiſtorians; and if it had, had been eaſily 1 
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there muſt be ſuppoſed a full and exact knowledge of all thirigs peftain- 


ing.to that which they pretend to give an account of; and if they dif- 


cover apparent defect and inſufficiency (which hath been largely mani- 
felted as to them, in the precedent diſcourſe) we have ground to deny 


the credibility of thoſe Hiſtories upon the account of ſuch defect and 


inſufficiency. So much then will abundantly ſuffice for the making 
good the. firſt argument againſt the credibility of Profane Hiſtories, as 


to the account which they give of Ancient times, different from the 


Word of GoD. ot 


6 n e 
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The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 


8 


I. The want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtory further proved from the 


/ 


uncertainty and confuſion in their accounts of Ancient times. That 
diſcovered by the uncertain form of their Tears. II. An enquiry 
into the different forms of the Egyptian Tears ; the firſt of thirty 
Days, III. The ſecond of four Months ; of both Inſtances given in 
the Agyptian biflory. IV. Of the Chaldean accounts,” and the firſt 
' Dynaſties mentioned by Beroſus, how they may be reduced to proba- 


bility. V. Of the Egyptian Dynafties of Manetho. Reaſons of 


accounting them fabulous, becauſe not atteſted by any credible au- 


thority, and rejected by the beſt Hiſtorians. VI. The opinion of 


Scaliger and Voſſius, concerning their being contemporary, pro- 
pounded, VII. and rejected with reaſons againſt it. VIII. Of the 
ancient diviſion of Ægypt into Nomi or Provinces, and the num- 


ber of them, againſt Voſſius and Kircher. 


F next thing to manifeſt how little there is of credibility in the 
J account of ancient times, reported by the Hiſtories of Heathen 
Nations, is, the uneertainty, confuſion and ambiguity in the account 
they give of thoſe times. If we ſuppoſe them not defective as to their 
records, if yet we find the account given ſo perplexed, ambiguous and 
confuſed, that we can find no certainty of the meaning of it, we have 
very little reaſon to entertain it with any certain aſſent unto it. Now 
this will be made evident by theſe things. 1. The uncertainty of their 
Chronology, whereon their whole account depends. 2. The multi- 
tade of Impoſtures taken from ancient Hiſtories. 3. The uncertain 
meaning of thoſe Characters wherein their ancient hiſtories were pre- 


1 begin with the great uncertainty of the heathen Chronology. 


o 


which will be manifeſted by two things: Firft, the uncertain form of 
aBariywals, or 


their years: Secondly, the want of certainty of their 
certain fixed Epocha from which to derive their account of ancient 


times. Firſt, the uncertain form of their years; this of it ſelf is ſuffi- 
the:credibility of their accounts of antiquity, if it be 
manifeſted: that they had different forms of years in uſe among them; 
and it be unrertain to which to refer their accounts they give; for if 
* N years 


cient to deſtroy 


I. 
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years be ſometimes lunar, ſometimes ſolar, and ſometimes hut of thirty 
days, ſometimes of four months, ſometimes of three hundred and ſixty 


days, ſometimes three hundred and ſixty five, ſometimes four times three 


hundred ſixty five in their zetraeterrs, ſometimes eight times in their 

otatteris, ſometimes more, what certainty can we poſſibly have which 

of them to fix their accounts to? Eſpecially when they only give them 

in general, and never tell us which of them they mean, which may 

make them ſhrewdly ſuſpicious, that their intent is only to impoſe on 

our underſtandings, and not to deal fairly and truly with us. We ſhall 

therefore ſo much explain the different form of their years, as thereby 

to ſhew what uncertainties we are left to by them : Where we meddle 

not with their Tropical and Aſtronomical years, but chiefly thoſe which 

were in civil uſe among the ſeveral Nations we ſpeak to. A year is no- 

thing elſe but a Syſtem of days, and is therefore capable of as great va- 

riety, as days are in being joyned together; but uſually there were 

ſome other leſſer Syſtems of days than thoſe which are called years, out 

| of which the other doth reſult. Such is the :#juzecr, or the week, 

Sealiger which, as Joſeph Scaliger ſaith, was res omnibus Orientis populis ab ulti- 

- —_"" ma uſque antiquitate nſitata, a thing in continual uſe among the Eaſtern 

* Nations, tho it be but of late reception into the parts of Europe, and 

no elder than Chriſtianity among them. Among the Romans was uſed 

an &dleiureg, which was for the ſake of Nundinæ ; returning every 

ninth day. The Mexicans, as Scaliger tells us, reckon all by a Te:o1g 

Duane gr, a Syſtem of thirteen days. Next to theſe were their Months; 

which were either Lunar or Solar. The Lunar were either from the 

Moon's return to the ſame point of the Zodiac again, called . 

gehe, which was leſs than twenty eight days; but this was of no uſe 

in civil computations ; or elſe from one conjunction of the Moon with 

the Sun to another, which was called avwo9&. orAmn;; or elſe from the 

firſt phaſis of the Moon, the ſecond day after its cots, called pa; and 

Sorben D ſome, as the Grecians, reckoned their Lunar Months 

from the coitws, as Scaliger proves out of Vitruvius; others from the 

phaſis, as ſome Eaſtern Nations did; as the Jews. began their obſerva- 

tion of the New Moons from the firſt phaſes or appearance of her after 

the cot. The Solar Months were either natural, ſuch as were defined 

by the Sun's paſſage from one ſign of the Zodiac to another; or civil, 

whereby the Months were equally divided into 30 days apiece, as in 
the Grecian and Egyptian year. e aenn 0 9912 

II. Having thus far ſeen of what the year conſiſts, we now proceed to 


ſhew that the ancient Nations did not obſerve one conſtant form of year 


among them, but had ſeveral in uſe, to which their accounts may be 
referred. And becauſe the /Egyptians are ſuppoſed to have been beſt 

3racrob, skilled as to the form of the year, according to that of Macrobius, Anni 
>arurn. certns modus apud ſolos ſemper Hegyptios fuit : We ſhall particularly de- 
mmonſtrate the variety of years in uſe among them: By which we ſhall 
| ſee what great uncertainty there is in their accounts of their Dynaſties. 

For firſt it is evident that the time of 30 days was among the ancient 
Egyptians accounted a year, for which we have the teſtimony of Plu- 

tarch in Numa. Atyalios J hum. iv 6 cnmzures, aire Y . 3 The 


 FEgyptians had at firſt a year conſiſting of one month, and after of four e S 


Lai:nt. Varro in Lactantius gives an account of the great Age of ſome men in 
** 015: ancient times, who arc ſuppoſed to have lived 1000 years; Ait enim 
©" apud Mgyptios pro annis menſes haberi, ut non Solis per 12 ſigna cireuitus 

| =” | faciat 
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faciat annum, ſed Luna que orbem illum ſigniferum 30 dierum ſpacio illu- 
ftrat. It is then evident that this year of thirty days was in uſe among 
the Aigyptians; the only ſcruple is whether it was uſed in their ſacred: 
accounts or no; and that it was, we have a pregnant teſtimony in Pla- 
tarch in the forecited place; ſpeaking of the Ægyptians great pretence 
to antiquity, he gives this account of it; TAX. «pune tra Ea mic 
YrezAizis Ka lapipans, 2 TE Jy Te pies is tray α duo nou. They 
reckon an infinite number of years in their accounts, becauſe they reckon 
their months inſtead of years. Fl | Ye 


According to this computation, it will be no difficult matter to re- 
duce the vaſt accounts of the Mgyptian antiquity to ſome proportion, 
and to reconcile their exorbitant Dynaſties with ſobriety and truth, 

eſpecially as to the account given of them by Diodorut Siculus; for ſo 
Diodorus gives in their accounts, that the Gods and Hero's reigned in Diodr. 
Egypt for the ſpace of near 18000 years, and the laſt of them was Orus lib. *- 
the ſon of Iſs: From the reign of Men in Agypt he reckons about 
9500 years to the time (if we admit of Jacob Capellus his correction of 
* ao for mwlaxgy nmr in Diodorus) of his entrance into Mgypt, 
which was in the 180 Olympiad. Now as the aforeſaid learged Author 
obſerves, Diodorus came into Egypt, A. M. 3940. V. C. 694. the mor- zip. ſacr. 
tal Men then had reigned in Egypt 9500 years, which taking it for theſe & £=%: 
Lunar years of 30 days, makes of Julian years 780. the Hero's and 1682. 
Gods 18000 months, that is of Julian years 1478; from theſe: two fy 
ſumms together are gathered 2258 years, which being deduced from 
the year of the world 3940, falls in the year of the world 1682 about 


which time Miſraim, who was the great hiſtorical Oſiris of Egypt (ſo 


called by a light variation of his former name) might be well ſuppo- 
ſed to be born; for that was in the year of Noah 630 ; and ſo Orus 
might be born, who was the ſon of Oſiris, about the year of the world 
1778, Between whoſe time and Alexander the great his Conqueſt of 


Hgypt, the Mgyptiant, as the ſame Diodorus tells us, reckon little leſs 


than 23000 years: Now according to this computation of 30 days for 
2 year, we may reconcile this to truth too; for from 1778 to 3667 of 
the world, which falls upon the 417 year of Nabonaſſar, there is an in- 
terval of 1889 years, which makes of thefe Lunar years of 3odays, faith 
_Capellus, 22996 and 15 days, which comes very near, if not altoge- 
ther up to the Egyptian Computation: So when the Egyptians, ac-. 
cording to O;0dorus, makes no leſs than 10000 years diſtance between 
their Hercules and Hercules Beotins, the ſon of Alemena, it muſt be un- 
derſtood of theſe Lunar years; for granting what the Egyptians ſay, 
that Hercules Beotins lived but one generation before the Trojan war, 
and ſo his time to fall out about 2783; reckoning now backward from 
thence, and deducting from that year of the world 10000 months of 30 
days, or Julian years 831, and 130 days, the time of the Mgyptian 
Hercules will fall about the year of the world, 1962, about which 

time we may well ſuppoſe him to live or die. And according to this 
computation we are to underſtand what the AMgyptiant told Herodotus, 

that from their firſt King or Prieſt of Vulcan, till the time of Sethos (in 
whoſe, time Sennacherib attempted the conqueſt of Egypt) there had 
been paſſed 341 Generations, and as many Kings and High-Prieſts, and 
11340 years, reckoning three Generations to make up a Century. But 
now, if we underſtand this prodigions computation according to this 
form of years, we may ſuſpe& the Ægyptians of an intention ,- ee | 
eroaotus 
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Herodotus and the credulous Greeks, but yet. not impeach them of 
direct falſhood, it being thus reconcilable to truth. For according to 
this account 100 years makes 3000 days, and a Generation 1000; ſo 
many days the Kings or Prieſts of Vulcan may be allowed to reign; ſo 
340 Generations of 1000 days apiece, make up 340000 days, to which, 
if we add the 200 days which Sethos had now reigned upon Sennache- 
rib's invaſion, we have 340200 days, which makes up of theſe years of 
30 days apiece 11340, which is the number aflign'd by Herodotus. Ja- 


Cajell- cobus Capellus thinks the Epocha from whence theſe years are to be rec- 


wg oj koned, is from A. M. 2350, when Mephres began to reign in Hg ypt, 

p. 198. from whence if we number theſe 3402c0 days, or 11 340 monthly years, 

which makes up of Julian years 931, and 152 days, the number falls 

A. M. 3282 about which time in probability Sennacherib invaded Hgypr. 

Thus we ſee by making uſe of thoſe Lunar years, that it is poſſible to 

reconcile ſome of the Mg yptian extravagant accounts to ſome probabi- 

lity and conſiſtency with truth; but however we owe very little thanks 

to the Mg yptians for it, who deliver theſe. things in groſs, without 

telling us which years they mean, and thereby evidence their intent to 
deceive all who have ſo little wit as to be deceived by them. | 

III. The next kind and form of the Mgyptian year, was that which con- 

ſiſted of four equal Months, amounting to 120 days; the uſe of this 

kind of year among them is atteſted by Plutarch in the fore- cited place, 

Did. 1.1. and by Diodorut, who gives an account of this kind of year among the 

Selin. poly- Mgyptiant. Solinus ſeems to mention this as the only year in requeſt 

4% 3- among the Higyptians: and ſo 8. Auguſtin, Perbibentur Ægyptii quondlam 

vguſt. de | s 3 x . 

Civ. Dei, tam breves aunos habuiſſe ut quaternis menſibus finirentur. This renders 

!. 12.10. then the Egyptian accounts yet more uncertain, and only leaves us to 

gueſs with the greateſt probability of reaſon, what form of year was 

meant by them in their computations. So when Diodorus ſpeaks fo 

Picd. I. 1. much in favour of the old Egyptian Kings and Laws, and produceth 

this from the Mgyptian Prieſts, as the beſt evidence of the excellent 

temper of their Government, that they had Kings of their own Nation 

for the ſpace of 4700 years, till the time of Cambyſes his inroad into 


Egypt, which was in the third year of the 63 Olympiad. Now beſides 


the apparent contradiction of theſe accounts to the other already ex- 
plained, if we take them in groſs, as the Ægyptians give them, it is evi- 
dent this can be no otherwiſe true, than by taking theſe accounts in 
that form of years now mentioned by us. For theſe 4700 years, ta- 
king them for 120 days apiece, make up of Julian years 1544, which 


being deduced from the year of the World 3475, which was the 
time when Cambyſes invaded Ægypt, the remainder is A. M. 1931, 


about which time we may fix the death of Orut, from whom their pro- 

i d per Kings commenced. And of theſe years, Voſſaus tells us, we are to 
ON . underſtand what they report of the long lives of their ancient Kings, 
when they attribute to each of them the ſpace of 300 years: as when 

they attribute tooo, and more to their eldeſt Kings, we are to under- 

ſtand them of ſimple Lunar years of 30 days, by which theſe Gigantic 


meaſures of the term of their lives, may without the help of Procruſtes 


be cut ſhort according to the proportion of Men's ordinary age in thoſe 
eldeſt times. So when Diodorns reckons from the death of Proteus to 
his own time A. M. 3940, 3400 years, it muſt be underſtood of theſe 
years of four equal months; for ſo thoſe 3400 years make up of Julian 
years 1117, which being deduced from 3940 the remainder is 282 50 a- 

out 
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bout which year of the world Proteus may be ſuppoſed to live, which 


was about the time of the Judges in Irael. 


Neither was this only the Egyptians way, but in probability the an- V. 


cient Chaldzans obſerved the ſame, which may be a ground likewiſe of 
thoſe unmeaſurable accounts among them in their firſt Dynaſties, as'is 
evident in the Fragments of Abydenut and Apollodorus out of Beroſur, 
where the times of their firſt Kings are reckoned not by years, but £2, 
Neięo, and Tai, now according to them every Ezg&. contained 3600 
years, Nei. 600, £959G., 60. Now who can imagine that Alorut and 
the ten Kings from him to X:ſuthrus ſhould reign 1 20 Seri as their com- 
putation is, which reckoning for every Saros 3600 years, makes up 
432000 years? A very fair ſum for the Chald ear Dynaſties before the 


time of X;ſuthrus, by whom in probability Noah was by them under- 
ſtood. There have been only two ways thought on of dealing with 


theſe computations; either rejecting them as wholly fabulous, and 
founded on no evidence or records of Hiſtory, as we have ſeen alrea- 
dy; only they might retain (being ſo near the place of the ſettlement 
of Noah and his poſterity after the' floud) the memory not only of the 


floud (of which it is evident they had ſeveral remainders preſerved in 


their Traditions) but likewiſe of the ages of men preceding the floud, 
wherein they were right, reckoning from Alorys the firſt to Xrſuthrus, 
i.e. from Adam to Noah, ten Generations; but as to the names of 
thoſe ten perſons, and the times they lived in, being wholly ignorant 
thro' the unfaithfulneſs of tradition, they took their liberty not only 
of coyning names, but of ſetting what age to them they pleaſed them- 


> 


ſelves. ' And to this purpoſe Scaliger obſerves that ſome of their firſt 5ca!. Nee. 


Kings are reckoned before the floud, which ſaith he, is denied by Geor-/14.;. 56, 


gins Syncellus without any ſhew of reaſon. Thus far then we may ad- 
mit of the Chald ear Dynaſties as to ſome part of the Tradition, but re- 
jecting their names and computations as fabulous. The other way of 
explaining theſe Dynaſties, is by the ſeveral ways of computation a- 


mong them: For the learned Monks, Panodorus and Auianut, under- 
ſtand thoſe vaſt ſums, not of years, but days, and ſo make a Saror to 


contain 120 months of 30 days apiece, which, faith Scaliger, make ten 
Chaldee years, and a Nirus 20 equal months, and a Soſos two: accord- 
ing to which computation the 100 Sari make but 1200 years. But this 
computation of theirs is rejected by Georgins Syncellus, becauſe he ſup- 
poſeth Euſebiur ſo well verſed in theſe things, that he would never 
have ſet them down for years, if the Chaldeans had not underſtood 
them ſo, and therefore he would not trouble himſelf in reducing Fables 
to true Hiſtory, as he expreſſeth it, whoſe words are at large produced 
by Scaliger in the fore-cited place. And it will appear more neceſſary 
to reject thoſe Chaldean Computations, if we take the ſums of their 
years in the ſenſe which Salmaffut gives of them in the Preface to his 
Book, De anni ClimaTericis 6055 whom Pyrerins the Author of the 
Preademites hath borrowed moſt of his 'Arguments as to theſe things.) 
According to him then, every £42G- contained no leſs than 6000 years, 
2s the Tomay among the Perſians contained roo00: but becauſe that 
learned man hath only given us his reperi Seriptum, without any certain 
foundation for ſo large an accountof thoſe ſums, we ſhall take them in 
2s favourable a ſenſe as we can. In order to which a very learned man 
of our own hath found a third interpretation of the ag in the Chat- 
dee accounts, from a correction of S349 by the MS. in the Lune: Li- 
3h . | G | brary, 
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p. Pearſon brary, according to which he thus reads the words, Oi 28 gx o wat 
5 = ay C, ous 4 Ti XNA Apo, EE? d ate g TUNA. UNVZE Te 
115. li. an or, din yaolay h ce 2, wires ©: And fo the ſenſe, ſaith he, 5s 
clear Tag. according to the Chaldee account compre bend 222 months, 
which came to eigbteen years aud ſix months; therefore 1 20 Tdeg make 
2220 gears, and therefore (he adds) for Song, I read, leauing out the 
Laſt g. Box'. Now according to this ſenſe of. 120 Sari to comprehend 
the ſumm of 2220 years, it will be no difficult matter to reduce the frag- 
ment of Beroſus concerning the ten Kings before the floud reigning 120 
Sari, to ſome degree of probability: as to which I ſhall only ſuppoſe 
theſe two things. Frſt, that the ancient Chaldears had preſerved a- 
mong them ſome Tradition of the number of the chief perſons before 
the flood; for we find them exactly agreeing with the Scriptures as to the 
number, tho differing as to the names of them, which may be ſeen in the 
Eiſel. p.s. Fragments of Africanus, preſerved in Euſebius his Greek Chronica. Se- 


condly, that Beroſus from whom Apollodorus and Alexander Polyhiſtor 0 
deliver theſe computations, might, as to the account of the times of t 
thoſe perſons, follow the tranſlation of the Septuagint. For I have al- [ 
ready. made it evident that Bereſus did not publiſh his Hiſtory till after b 
the Septnagizt was abroad; now according to the computation of the 9 
Septuagint of the ages before the floud, theſe 120 Sari of the ten Kings t 
will not much diſagree from it. For theſe make 2220 years of theſe ten 0 
perſons, and the Septuagiut in all make 2242; ſo that if inſtead of gore t 
in Su;das, we only read it £945, we have the exact computation of the 4 
Septuagint in theſe 1 20 Sari; but of this let the learned judge. ; r 
v. We now come to the Aegyptian Dynaſties of Maxetho, as to which I t 
doubt we muſt be fain to take the ſame courſe that Exſebius did with the * 
Chaldean, un v ν 7 JA Th zAnlkiz, not to trouble our ſelves 1 
overmuch in ſee bing to reconcile fables to truth. Great pains is taken by a 
ſome very learned men to reduce the diſorderly. Dynaſties of Manetbo to 1 
ſome probable account; but I muſt confeſs upon an impartial Exami- 0 
nation of them, that I think they have ſtriven, if not to make an Mithi- le 
opian white, yet an Ægyptian to ſpeak truth concerning his own Coun- tl 
try, which are almoſt of an equal impoſlibility. Joſeph Scaliger who fe 
firſt in this latter age of the world produced them into the light out of E 
Georgius Syncellus, hath a more favourable opinion of them, than of I 
the Ægyptian Hiſtory of Herodotus, Diodorus and others, but upon what ti 
account I cannot imagine. Is it becauſe four Dynaſties, according to re 
| his own computation, exceed the Creation of the world according to l 
the true account? for which he is fain to make uſe of his Tempus pro- D 
lepticum and Julian period, which reacheth 764 years beyond the age of 8 
the world, and was invented by him from the multiplication of the great fr 
Cycle into the Indiction, i. e. of 532 into 15. Or is it becauſe forſooth 4 


Manetho bath digeſted all into better order, and reckoned up the ſeve - 
ral Dynaſties which lay confuſed in other Authors? but this only ſhews 
him a more cunning impoſtor who ſaw the former accounts given by 


others would not ſerve the turn, and therefore pretends to more exact- 

neſs and diligence, that he might more eaſily deceive his Readers. But dt 
ſetting aſide thoſe thiugs which have been ſaid already concerning && 
Mazetbo, I have theſe things which. make me reject his Dynaſties as fa- dj 
bulous: Firſt, the vaſt difference between Manetho his accounts and all to 
others who have written the Zeyptiax Hiſtory, in the order and names 5) 


of Dynaſties. Where do we ever read of the ſeveral Dynaſtics of the 


Thimtes, 


L 


N 
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Thinites, Memphites, Soites, -Dioſpolitans-and many others, but in him- 
ſelf? It is very ſtrange that neither Herodotus, nor Eratoſthenes, nor _ 
Dioclorut, who have all written a ſucceſſion of the Ægyptian Kings 
ſhould neither by their own induſtry, nor by all the intereſt they had in 

Apt, get any knowledge of theſe methodically digeſted Dynaſties. 
Befides; had there been any hiſtorical certainty in theſe Dynaſties of Ma- 

vet ho, whence comes it to. paſs that they ſhould be fo filently paſſed 

over by thoſe who were Ægyptian Prieſts themſelves, and undertook to 

write the Hiſtory of Ægypt? Such were Cheremon,, who was an Teec- 
esu eee, 4 facred Scribe, and Prolewens Mendeſins who was an X-. 
gytian Prieſt, as Euſebius tells us, and comprehended the Hiſtory of X#= 
Opt in three Books, Now had this Hiſtory been ſo authentical as is 
pretended, whence come ſo many and- great contradictions between 
them? inſomuch that * Jojephus ſaitb, Fibat which they report were true * 7/ep1 


S 


| c. 
* it were impolſible they ſhould ſo much differ, but they labour in the inventi- Ab. l. 1. 
on of lyes, and write neither agreeably to the truth, nor to one another. 80 
that it is next to'a miracle almoſt to ſee how prodigiouſly fond of theſe 
Dynaſties Kircher is, and what pains he hath taken to no purpoſe a- 
bout them; ſcio multos eſſe, ſaith he, qui hujuſmods Dynaſtias merat nu- Kircher. 
gas & commenta putant;, very true; but why is not he of the ſame mind rene 
too? he confeſſetli himſelf to have been fo once; but ſince he hath r <0. 
converſed more with the Oriental Traditions, he hath found them not | 
to be ſo fabulous as many make them. It ſeems then the Baſis of the 
Agyptian Dynaſties as well before the floud as after, muſt lie in this O- 
riental Tradition; a thing, which fome, to ſhew their great skill in 
thoſe Eaſtern Languages, are grown very fond of. But as far as I can 
yet ſee, they ſail to Ophir, not for Gold, but Peacocks ; and the next 
Legend the world hath ſhould be called Legenda Orientalis, For can 
any thing be more irrational, abſurd and fabulous, than thoſe Arabic 
Traditions which that Author ſcrapes as much for, as Aſop's Cock did 
on the dunghil? but there is no jewel to be found among them ; Un- 
leſs we ſhould take thoſe fifteen hard names of men for ſuch which by 
the Arabic Writers are ſaid to have ſucceeded each other in Ægypt be- 
fore the floud, vis. Nacravs, Nathras, Meſram, Henoah, Arjak, Haſilim, 
Huſal, Tatraſan, Sarkak, Schaluk, Surith, (who they ſay built the Pyra- 
mids) Hugith, Manaus, Aphrus, Malinus, Abn Ama Pharann, in whoſe 
time they ſay the floud came. But ſhould we be ſo little befriended by 
reaſon as to grant all this, what advantage will this be to Maretho, who + 
ſpeaks not of Kings, but whole Dynaſties? ſo that it ſtill appears theſe 
Dynaſties are fabulous, not being atteſted by any credible witneſſes. 
Secondly, All thoſe who profeſs to follow Manet ho, differ ſtrangely 
from one another, as Joſephus, Africanus, Enſebius, George the Syncellus of 
the Patriarch Taraſſus: and Scaliger, who hath taken ſo much pains in 
digeſting of them, yet he is condemned by others ſince; and Iſaac Voſſi- I. mw 
4s gives a particular caution to his Reader, In his Dynaſtiis compingen- 3 
din nequaquam eſſe ſequendum ordinem & calculum Scaligeri. What ſhould cap. 10. 
be the reaſon of this diverſity, but that they thought them not ſo au- 
thentic, but they might cut off, alter and tranſpoſe, as they ſaw occa- | 
| fron? which is moſt plain and evident in Euſebius, who makes no | 
difficulty of cutting off one whole Dynaſty, and dividing another in- 2 
to two, only to reconcile the diſtance between Thuoris the . 
Syptian King, and Teutamus, the Aſſyrian Emperor, and the deſtructi- 
on of Trey; and therefore leaves " t four Aſſyrian Kings, _ 4 
0 2 whole 
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whole Dynaſty of the Egyptians, to male a fynchroniſae between thoſe 


three. | 


But yet there hath been ſomething very fairly offered to the world, 
clear the truth, if not Menetho, in order to his Dynaſties, wi2.:thar 
the {ubtile Egyptian, to inhance the antiquity of his own Country, did 
take implicite years for ſolid, and place thoſe in a ſucceſſion which 
were contemporary one with another; This indeed is a very com- 
pendious way to advance a great ſum of years with à very little charge: 
Wherein he hath done, ſaith Capellut, as if 2 Spaniard in the Indies 


Zi. ee, ſhould glory of the antiquity of the Dynaſties of Spain, and ſhould at- 


a 3308. tribute to the Earls of Barcelona 337 years, to the Kings of Arragom 498, 


to the Kings of Portugal 418, to the Kings of Leon 545, of Caſtile 800 
years, and yet all theſe Dynaſties riſe from the year of our Lord 51), 
when the Saracens firſt entred Spain. There are very few Nations, but 
will go near to vie antiquity with the Agyptians, if they may thus be 
allowed to reckon ſucceſſively all thoſe petty Royalties which anciently 
were in moſt Nations; as might be particularly inſtanced in moſt great 
Empires, that they gradually riſe from the ſubduing and incorporating 
of thoſe petty Royalties into which the ſeyeral Nations were cantonized 
before. And there ſeems to be very ſtrong ground of ſuſpicion that 
ſome ſuch thing was deſigned by Maretho, from the 32* Dynaſty which 
is of the Dioſpolitan Thehans ; for this Dynaſty is ſaid to begin from the 
tenth year of the 15* Dynaſty of the Phenician Paſtors in the time of 
Saites : now, which is moſt obſervable, he that begins this Dynaſty, 
is of the very fame name with him who begins the very firſt Dynaſty of 
Maretho, who is Mees, and ſo likewiſe his Son Athothis is the fame in 
both : Which hath made many think, becauſe Menes is reckoned firſt, 
not only in both theſe, but in Diodoras, Eratoſthenes\and others, that 
this Mexes was he who firſt began the Kingdom of Mgypt, after. whoſe 


Scaliz.cm, time it was divided into ſeveral Dynaſties. Which makes Scaliger ſay, 
Lag. J. 3. Ila vetuſtiſſima regna fuerunt inſtar latrociniorum; ubi vis, von lex aut 


Ger, Voſſ. 


Jucceſſo aut ſufſragia populi reges in ſolio regni collocabaut. This opinion 


of the co-exiſtence of theſe Dynaſties is much embraced by Voeſſias both 


| 44 . r. Father and Son, and by the Father made uſe of to juſtiſie Scaliger from 
7/ of. de calumniators, who made as tho Scaliger did in effect overthrow the 
t. mund. authority of the Scriptures by mentioning with ſome applauſe the Dy- 


c. TO, 


VII. 


naſties of Manethbo. | 

But to this opinion, how plauſible ſoever it ſeems, I offer theſe ex- 
ceptions, Firſt, As to that Menes who is ſuppoſed to be the firſt Foun- 
der of the Egyptian Kingdom, after whoſe death it is ſuppoſed that 
Egypt was divided into all theſe Dynaſties; I demand who this Menue: 
was; was he the ſame with him whom the Scripture calls Miſraiar, who 
was the firſt Planter of Egypt? this is not probable, for in all proba- 


' bility His name muſt be ſought among the Gods, and not the Mortals 


that reigned, If we ſuppoſe him to be any other after him, it will be 
hard giving an account how he came to have the whole power of #- 
gypt in his hands, and ſoon after him it ſhould: be divided. For King- 
doms are ofr-times made up of thoſe petty Royalties before; but it will 


be very hard finding inſtances of-one perſon's enjoying the whole pow- 


er, and ſo many Dynaſties to ariſe after his deceaſe, and to continue 
coexiſtent in peace and full power ſo long as theſe ſeveral: Dynaſties 
are ſuppoſed to do. Beſides, is it not very ſtrange, that no Hiſtorian 
ſhould mention ſuch a former diſtribution. of ſeveral Principalities 8 

| anciently 
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cxiſtence of theſe Dynaſties in Zgzpþt, is, by comparing with them 
what we find in Scripture of greateſt antiquity concerning the Kingdom 
of Agypt;, which I cannot but wonder that none of thoſe learned then 


ſhould take not ice of. When the Ægyptian Kingdom was firſt founded, 
tis not here a place to enquire; but it is evident that, in Abrebaw's time, 
there was a Pharaoh King of AZgypt.(whom Archbiſhop Uſer thinks to 
have been Apophis) not Abimelech the firſt King of Aeypt, as Conſtants: Ger. 
ru Manaſſes reports in his Annals (by a ridiculous miſtake oß the King 


of Gerar for the King of Apt.) This Pharaoh was then certainly 
King of all the Land of Ægypt, which till in Scripture is called the Land 
of Miſraim from the firſt Planter of it: and this was of very great anti- 
quity ; and therefore Furcciu (tho improbably) thinks this Pharagh 
to have been Oſiris, and Rivet thinks Miſraim might have been alive til 


that time ; here then we find no Dynaſties coexiſting, but one Kingdom 


under one King. If we deſcend ſomewhat lower, to the times of Jacob and 


Joſeph, the evidence is ſo undoubted of Zgypt's being an entire Kings 
dom under one King, that he may have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect the eyes 
either of his body or his mind that diſtruſts it. For what more evident, 
than that Pharoab who preferred Joſeph, was King of all the land 0 

Egypt? Were not the ſever years of famine over all the land of Egypt 

Gen. 41.55. Was not Joſeph ſet by Pharaoh over all the land of Fgypt 3 
Gen. 41. 41, 43, 45. And did not Joſeph go over all the land of Mgypt 
to gather Cern? Gen. 41. 46. Nay did be not buy all the land of Egypt 


for Pharaoh > Gen. 47. 20. Can there poſſibly be given any fuller evi- 


dences of an entire Kingdom, than theſe are, that Agypt was ſuch 


then? Afterwards we read of one King after another in Ægypt for the 


ſpace of nigh two hundred years, during the children of Maels ſlavery 
in Egypt; and was not he, think we, King over all Egypt, in whoſe 


time the children of ael went ont thence? And in all the following 


Hiſtory of Scripture, is there not mention made of Egypt ſtill as an en- 
tire Kingdom; and of one King over it? Where then is there any place 
for theſe contemporary Dynaſties in Egypt? No where that I know 
of, but in the Fancies of ſome learned men. 
Indeed there is one place that ſeems to give ſome countenance to this 
opinion; but it is in far later times than the firſt Dynaſties of Mazetho 
are ſuppos d to be in, which is in Iſai. 19. 2. Where Gop ſaith, He would 


ſet the Egyptians againſt the Egyptians, and they ſhall fight every one - 


gainſt his brother, city againſt city, and kingdom againſt kingdom. Where 
it ſeems that there were ſeveral Kingdoms then exiſtent among the M- 
Egyptians; but the Septuagint very well renders it 10243; 637 vougr, Now 
oui, among the Egyptians, as Epiphanius and others tell us, notes 2¹ 
EIN AE; OD 1004 N b 08 225, the precin@s of every great Citꝭ, ſuch 
as Our Counties are, and therefore Pliny renders vow: by prefetture ; 


_ theſe were the ſeveral Provinces of Egypt, of which there were thirt 


ſix in ZEgypr, ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, the other ſixteen in the mid- 
land parts; ſo that by kingdom againſt kingdom, no more is meant than 


done Province being ſet againſt another. Iſaac Voſſins thinks the num- 


er of the ancient Nomi was twelve, and that over every of- theſe was 
a peculiar King; and that this number may be gathered from the Dy- 
naſties of Manet ho, ſetting aſide the Dynaſties of the Perſians, ¶M thiopi- 
ans, and Phenicians : viz. the Thinites, Memphites, Elephantines, He- 
racleopolitans, Dioſpolitan Thebans, the leſſer Dioſpolitans, Xoites, Ta- 

nites, 
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rites, Bubaſtites, Saites, Mendeſians, and Sebennytes : and ſo that /Egyyt 
was anciently a Dodecbarchy, as England in the Saxons time was a 22 
tarchy, But as it already appears, there could be anciently no ſuch Do- 
decharchy in Egypt; ſo it is likewiſe evident that this diſtribution of 
Vid. Boch, Mg ypt _ Nom is a later thing, — 5 ede e — ray 2 = to 
Geogr.P.1. Seſoofes or Seſoſtris, whom Joſephus ſuppoſed to be Seſact King of 'N 
2 bk „ Eat Indeed if we believe Gelaldinss wy 
ocdip. : rabic Hiſtorian cited by Kircher, the moſt ancient diſtribution of .- 
3 got was into four parts. Miſraim held one part to himſelf, and gave 
c. 4 bis Son Copt another, Eſuun a third, and Atrib a fourth part; which 
_ diviſion the fame Author affirms to have continued till the time of Jo- 

ſeph, who made a new diſtribution of the whole Land : After him Se- 

ſoſtris divided the whole into thirty ſeveral Nomi; ſo Kircher will needs 

have it, that of the three ſeveral parts of Egypt, each might have for 

ſome myſtical ſignification its ten Nomi, of which every one had its di- 

ſtinct and peculiar God it worſhipp'd, and a particular Palace in the 
Labyrinth, and a peculiar Sanbedrin or Court of Juſtice belonging to 

it. But it evidently appears by that vain-glorious Oedipay, that it is a 

far eaſier matter to make new Myſteries, than to interpret old ones, which 

as it might be eaſily diſcovered is the main foundation whereon that 
ſtructure ſtands, ſo we have ſome evidence of it in our firſt entrance into 

it, in this part of the Chorography of Æagypt. For from whence had he 

this exact diviſion of Egypt into thirty Nomi, ten of which belonged 


to the upper Egypt, or Thebais, ten to Delta, or the lower Mgypt, and 


Idem Synt. the ten remaining to the midland Country? Hath he this from Prole- 


1. c. a. .). nee, whoſe Scheme of the ſeveral Now: he publiſheth ? No, Prolemee and 


Pliny, by his own confeſſion, afterwards add many others to theſe, as 
Omphile, Phanturites, Tamites, Phatnites, Neut, Heptanomos, &c. Hath he it 
from Strabo, whoſe authority he cites for it? No ſuch matter. For Strabo 
Strab. l. . faith expreſly, that Thebars had ten Nomi, Delta ten, and the midland 
ſixteen ; only ſome are of opinion, ſaith he, that there were as many 
Nom as Palaces in the Labyrinth, which were toward thirty; but yet 


the number is uncertain ſtil]. We ſee by this, how ominous it is for au 


Oedipus to ſtumble at the threſhold, and how eaſie a matter it is to in- 
terpret Myſteries, if we may have the making of them. We ſee then 


no evidence at all for theſe contemporary Dynaſties of Manetbo; which 


yet if we ſhould grant, would be a further argument of the uncertainty 
of heathen Chronology, when among them implicit years are given out 
to the world for ſolid; ſo that which way ſoever Manetho his Dynaſties 
be taken, they will prove the thing in hand, whether we ſuppoſe them 
at leaſt moſt part fabulous, or ſhould grant he had taken thoſe in ſuc- 
ceſſion to each other, which were coexiſtent with one another. 
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On Gl Ai, eee 

The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronology, | 

I. An account of the defect of Chronology in the eldeſt times... Of the 
Solar Nar among the Egyptians, the original of the Epacts, the © 


antiquity of Intercalation among them, Of the ſeveral Canicular 


Tears; the difference between Scaliger and Petavius confadered. 


The certain Epocha's of the Ægyptian Hiſtory no elder than Na- 5 


bonaſſar. II. Of the Grecian accounts. The fabulouſneſs of the 
Heroical age of Greece. HI. Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms. 
The beginning of the Olympiads, IV. The uncertain Origins of 
the Weſtern Nations. Of the Latin Dynaſties. The different Palilia _ 
of Rome, The uncertain reckoning Ab Urbe condita. V. Of 
impoſtures as to ancient Hiſtories, Of Annius, VI. Inghirami- 
us, and others. VII. Of the characters uſed by Heathen Prieſts, 
VIII. No ſacred characters among the Jews. IX. The partiality 

and inconſiſtency of beathen Hiſtories with each other, From all 
which the want of credibility in them as to an account of ancient 
times is clearly demonſtrateet. i eden s n 


fe next thing evidence the uncertainty of the heathen Chrowe- 


logy, is the want of certain Parapegmata, of ſome fixed periods 

of time, according to which the account of times muſt be made. For 
if there be no certain Epocha's by which to reckon the ſucceſſion of ages, 
the diſtance of intervals, and all intgrvening accidents, we muſt of ne- 
ceſſity fluctuate in continual uncertainties, and have no ſure foundati- 
onto bottom any account of ancient times upon. The great reaſon of 
this defect, is, the little care which thoſe who lived in the eldeſt times 
had to preſerve the memory of any ancient tradition among themſelves, 
or to convey it to poſterity in ſuch a way as might be leaſt liable to im- 
poſture, Of all kinds of Learning, Chronology was the moſt rude in el- 
deſt times; and yet that is well called by Scaliger, The life and ſoul of 
Hiſtory, without which Hiſtory is but a confuſed lump, a mere Mola, an 
digeſted piece of fleſh, without life or form. The ancient accounts 
of the world were merely from year to year, and that with abundance 
ofobſcurity, uncertainty and variety: ſometimes going by the courſe 
of the Moon; and therein they were as mutable as the Moon her elf, 
how to conform the year regularly to her motion: and it was yet greater 
difficulty to regulate it by the courſe of the Sun, and to make the ac- 
counts of the Sun and Moon meet. There was ſo much perplexity and 


| confuſion about the ordering ofa ſingle year, and ſo long in moſt Na- 


tions before they could bring it into any order, that we are not to ex- 

pect any fixed periods by which to find out the ſucceſſion of ages among 

them. Among the Egyptian who are ſuppoſed moſt skilful in the ac- 

count of the year, it was a long time before they ſound out any certain 

coutſe of it. It is agreed by moſt, that when the Zgyptian Prieſts had 

tound out the form of the year by the courſe of the San 9 = 
| A: tribute 
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* tributed by Diodorns to the Heliopolitan Prieſts) yet the year in com- 
g. 50. mon uſe was only of 360 days, which in any great period of years muſt 


needs cauſe a monſtrous confuſion, by reaſon that their Months muſt of 
neceſlity by degrees change their place, ſo that in tHe great Canicular 


year of 730 Thozth, which was the beginning of the Summer Solſtice - 


in the entrance into that period, would be removed into the midſt of 
Herd. Eu- Winter, from whence aroſe that Egyptian fable in Herodotus, that in 


te. Vide the time of their eldeſt Kings, the Sun had twice changed his riſing and 


12 ſetting; which was only cauſed by the variation of their Months, and 


Temp. I. 3. not by any-alteration in the courſe of the Sun. Which defect the . 


7-195. gyptian Prieſts at laſt obſerving, ſaw a neceſſity of adding five days to 
the end of the year w® thence were called inaz9uÞy, which implies 
they were not anciently in uſe among them, being afterwards added to 
make up the courſe of the year. Which the /Egyptians give an account 

Plutarch of, as Plutarch tells us under this fable: erst being once at dice with 

Oe © the Moon, he got from her a 7 ad part of the year, which he after added to the 

360 days which were anciently the days of the year, which they called zu- 
ures, and therein celebrated the Feſtivals of their Gods. Thence the names 
of the ſeveral #7239 uÞawere taken from the Gods; the firſt was called 
Odie le, it being celebrated in honor of him; the ſecond Ager, by 

Vo. de L which Scaliger underſtands Anubis, but Voſſius more probably the ſenior 

88 wife of Typho, and ſiſter to I/s.- This courſe of the year Scaliger thinks 

that the gyptians repreſented by the Serpent called Na, being deſcri- 
bed in a round circle biting ſome part of his tail in his mouth; where- 
by, faith he, they would have it underſtood that the form of the year 
was not perfect without that adjection of five days to the end of the 


year: For to this day, ſaith he, the Coptites and ancient Egyptians call 


the end of the year Nei. It ſeems that afterwards they underſtood 
likewiſe the neceſſity of intercalation of a day every fourth year, for 
the ſake of the redundant quadrant each year above 365 days; which 
courſe of four years they called Canicular year, becauſe they obſerved its 


defect in that time one whole day from the riſing of the Dog-ſtar : and be- 


ſides that they called it 'HAimno db, and "ET. 3x5, & luſtrum Sothiacum, 
Cenforin.ge from TY theDog-ſtar : but Cenſorinus denies any uſe of intercalation 


die Nat. among the /Egyptians in their civil year, altho their Sacred and Hiero- 


c. 18. 


glyphical years might admit of it. And upon this ground, I ſuppoſe 
the controverſy between thoſe two learned perſons, Scaliger and Petavi- 
V. Petav. ur, concerning the antiquity of Intercalation among the Mg yptians may 
de = be reconciled. For on the one ide it is apparent, that the ordinary or 
7-7-3 civil year did want intercalation, by this teſtimony of Cenſorinus; Eorum 
annus civilis ſolos habet dies 365 ſineullo incercalari; itaque quadriennium 
apud eos uno circiter die minus eſt quam naturale quadriennium; and thence, 
faith he, it comes to paſs, that in 1461 years, which was the great 
Heliacal year, it returns to the ſame beginning; for then the Dog-ſtar 
ariſeth again upon the firſt day of the month Thoyth, as it did at the be- 
ginning of this great Canicular year; and that this kind of civil year did 
continue among them in the time of Cenſorinus (which was of the Dio- 
nyſian account 238) appears by this, that he faith in the year wherein 
he wrote his book the Nem- moon of Thoyth was before the ſeventh day 


of the Calends of July, whereas a hundred years before, it was before 


the 12 of the Calends of Auguſt; whence it is evident, that the Julian 
year, whatever ſome learned men pretendt o the contrary, was not in 


ordinary 


al, J. I. c. Oruc; the third to Typho ; the fourth to %; the fifth to Nephtha the 
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ordinary uſe among the Eg yprians in that time; and that Soſgenes wien 
lt he corrected the Roman 2 and brought in the r Julian — 9 
ot year, did not take his pattern from the Egyptian year, but from the 70.3.Clag: 
- Grecians of Alexandria, who did make uſe of the Quadrant added to“ 
Ti the 365 years, which the /Egyptiars did not, as appears further by the 
80 Golden circle in the monumnet of Ofmandua (which Diodorus ſpeaks of Diod. I. I. 
1 out of Hecat ens Mileſaus) which was of 365 cubits compaſs, and divi- 45. 
d ded into ſo many ſegments for every day with the obſervations of the 
id riſing and ſetting of the ſeveral Stars, and the effects portended by them. 
5 And the reaſon why this year continued in civil uſe among the /Egyp- 
_ tians, is well aſſigned by Geminus, that the /Egyptians according to a Gemins 
580 ſuperſtitions obſervation they had, would needs have their Feſtivals io "ho 
- run through every day in the year. But now on the other fide, it is as 
= evident that by continual obſervation the wiſeſt of the Agyptian Prieſts 
th did diſcern the neceſſity of intercalation, and that there wanted fix hours 
be in every year to make it compleat, which every four years would make 
oft the intercalation of a day neceſſary ; ſo. much by Diodorur is affirmed of 2 „ 
3 the Theban Prieſts, who were the beſt Aſtronomers; and by Strabo both Strab. J. 
f of the Theban and Heliopolitan; and fo likewiſe Horapallo, whoſe work e 
24 was to interpret the more abſtruſe learning of the Ægyptian Priefts : 77-5049. 
1 When (faith he) the Ægyptians would expreſs a year, they name a Qua- . . 0. 8. 
8 drant, 1 e from one riſing of the ſtar Sothis to another the fourth part of 
4 a day is added, ſo that the year conſiſts of 365 days ;, (and a quadrant 
_ mult be added, becauſe of the antecedents and conſequents) therefore 
5 every fourth year they reckon a ſupernumerary day. How unjuſtly 
1 Petavins hath charged Scaliger with falſhood in reference to this teſti- 
x F mony-of Horapollo, meerly becauſe the citation did not appear in that 
d Chapter mentioned by Scaliger in the Book which Petavizs uſed, hath 
been already obſerved by learned men. Whereupon Voſſms condemns 7 
ry Petavins of ſtrange incogitancy, becauſe in three Editions mentioned by 4 41-44 
him, Scaliger's citation was right: but Conringius hath fince pleaded in be- 28. 
w half of Petavius, that he might make uſe of the Edition of Cauſorus di- Conrine: de 
74 ſtin& from the other three; whereby we ſee how ſmall a matter will be- FX: 
a et afeud between learned men, eſpecially where prejudice hath lodged 
».D fore ; as is too evident in Petavius his rough dealings on all occaſi- 
A ous, with that very deſerving perſon Joſeph Scaliger. But to return, 
* from hence by degrees the Mg yptians proceded to make greater periods 
165 of years (as Eudoxus carried his OFaeterjs into Greece from the Canicu- 
* lar year of the gyptiant) they framed from this a great Canicular year, 
on which had as many years as the Julian hath days; and laſtly, the greateſt 
£4 Canicular year, which comprehended four of the greater, and conſiſted 
» of a period of 1461 years. But thus we ſee, that the great periods of 
2 years among them riſe gradually, as they grow more skilful in the under- 
7 ſtanding the nature of the year ; and that they had anciently no certain 
L periods to govern themſelves by in their computation of ancient times. 
10 Nay the Egyptians have not, as appears, any certain Epocha to go by, 
= elder than the Xgyptian years of Nabonaſſar, and afterwards from the 
i on of Alexander, and Ptolemee Philadelphus, and Auguſtus his Victory 

at Ainm, ET: of | 5 
4 | If from the MÆgyptiaus we remove our diſcourſe unto the Grecianc, II. 
” we are ſtill plunged into greater uncertainties, it being acknowledged by 
= themſelves that they had no certain ſucceſſion of time before the Olym- 


piads, To which purpoſe the teſtimony of Varro in Cenſorinus is pany 
. 5 taken 
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B 
taken notice of, diſtributing time into three parts, reckoning two of them w. 
to be unknowm and fabulous, and the hiſtorical part of time to begin as 
Scalig. mt with the firſt Olympiad. Irideed Scaliger and ſome others are loath to 4 
inCan.1/4- reje&' alb that ſecond part of time as fabulous, which was in the interval Of 
cler. between Deucalion s flood and the Olympiade ; and therefore they had 00 
' rather call it Herbical, tho much corrupted with fables, and to think A 
that it was hiſtoricatas to perſons, but fabulous as to the actions of thoſe 2 
perſons: But granting this; yet we are wholly to ſeek for any certain pe 
account of the ſucceſſion of time and petſons; for want of ſome certain S5 
Epocha's, which like the Pole Star ſhould guide us in our paſſage thro! W 
that vaſt Ocean of the Grecian Hiſtory. It muſt be confeſſed that ſame N! 
of the learned Heathens have taken a great deal of pains this way to ed 
find out ſome certain Periods to fix om in the time before the Olympiade; a 
as Philochorus, Apollodorut, and Dionyſms Halicarnaſſenſit, and others, W 
who ont of their skill in Aſtronomy ſought to bring down ſome certain 1e 
intervals between the deſtruction of Troy, and the firſt Olympio games of 8 
Pelops, reſtored by Hercules and Atrexs. But granting that their Epochas ' 7 
were fixed and certain, that the deſtruction of Troy was upon the 23 of 
Thargelion, the 11* month of the Aztic account, and that the Olympic 
game fell out anſwerably to the ninth of our July, and theſe things were " 
_ evidently proved from Aſtronomical obfervations; yet how vaſt an ac- tt 
count of time is loſt quite beyond the ſiege of Troy? And beſides that, 
as to all other accidentsin the Intervals between theſe two Epocha's which by 
could not be proved by Celeſtial obſervations concurrent with them, c 
they were left at a very great uncertainty ſtill; only they might gueſs 
whether they approached nearer to one Epocha than the other by the 4 
ſer ies of Families and their Generations (three of which made a Century f 
of years) whereby they might come to ſome conjectures, but could not - 
arrive at any certainty at all. „ | 
III. But that which is moſt to our purpoſe is, that all the Hiſtory of the Fa 
 _ original of Greece, the foundations of their ſeveral Kingdoms, the ſuc- tl 
ceſſion of their firſt Kings, and all that comes under the name of the 0 
Hiſtory of their ancient times, is clearly given over by their own moſt ſ 
skilful Chronologers, as matters out of the reach of any clear evidence. N 
Thence comes ſuch great differences concerning the antiquity of their | 
ancient Kingdoms; the Argolic Kingdom by Dionyſus Halicarnaſſ. is 6 
ſappoſed to be the eldeſt, and the Artic younger than it by 40 Genera- te 
tions, which according to their computation comes to 1000 years, f 
which is impoſſible; and yet the Arcadians, who gave themſelves out 7 
to be elder than the Moon, are ſuppoſed to be younger by him than the tl 
Graſhoppers of Athens by nine Generations; and the Phibiotica, under a 
Dencalion, younger than Arcadica by 42 Generations, which Scaliger el 
might well ſay were impoſſible and inconfiſtent. The Sicyonian King- f 
dom is by moſt ſuppoſed to be of greateſt antiquity among the Greciant, 4 
Anguft. de from which Varro began his Hiſtory, as 8. Aufi tells us; and yet as to * 
Civit. Dei, this, Panſanias only reckons the names of ſome Kings there, without 6 
„ any ſucceſſion of time among them; and yet as to thoſe names Africanus f 
(and Euſebius from him) diſſent from Pauſania; and which is moſt ob- ( 
ſervable, Homer reckons Adraſtus, who is the 23* in the account of 4fri- f 
| canis, to be the firſt that reigned in S:cyor, whoſe gime was after the in- - 
ſtitution of the Olympic Game by Pelops : of him thus Homer, ] 
Homer. Kel Toto & de Ad gers Mf HRA. 1 
lad. 2. 
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whereby he expreſſeth Adraſtus to be the firſt King of Sicyas; and not 
as Scaliger would interpret it, that Adraſtut was firſt King of the .Sicyo- 


nians, before he was of the Argives; for in the time of Adraſtus at Si- 


eyon, either Atreuc, or Thyeſtes was King of the Argives: for in the ſe- 
cond year of Pheſtus and Adraſtus his ſuppoſed predeceſſor in Sicyon, 
Atrens reſtored the Olympic Game of Pelops, in the 41 year of their reign, 


and they reigned at Argi 65 years: Now that Pheſius at Sicyor is fap- 


poſed to reign but eight years; and therefore the reign of Adraſtur at 


Sicyon falls in with that of Atreus and Thyeſtes at Argi or Mycenæ. Thus 


we ſee now, how uncertain the account of times was before the begin- 
ning of the Olympiads among the Greciant, which is fully acknowledg- 
ed by Diodorus, and the very reaſon given which we here inſiſt on; 
Aid 20 punts nul ra:wnttingy oe} v mir, That there 


was no certainty in the ancient Grecian hiſtory, becauſe they had no certain 


term (which he calls Tg, as others Epochaz and Cenſorinus, Ti- 
tulus) from whence to deduce their accounts. But now from the time of 
the Olympiade (i. e. from the firſt of them after their reſtoration by L 
phitus, wherein the names of the Conquerors were ingtaven in braſs 
Tablets for the purpoſe) the ſucceſſion of time is moſt certain and hiſto- 
rical among the Grecians; by which account we have from thence a 


certain way of commenſurating the ſacred and prophane Hiſtory. All 


the difficulty is in- what year of ſacred Hiſtory the Olympiads began, 


which Scaliger thus finds out. Cenſorinus writes (in the year of Chriſt Scaliger 


238 which was of the Julian period 4951.) that, that year was from the Rae. ; 


firſt Olympiad of Iphitns 1014, the firſt Olympiad was of the Julian peri- 
od 3938. which was according to our learned Primate A. 
the 35 of Uzziab King of Judah, or the 34, as Capellus thinks: So that 
from henceforward we have a clearaccount of times, which we have de- 
monſtrated to have been ſo uncertain before. 5 | 

If we come to the Greeks further into theſe European parts, we ſhall 
find as much darkneſs and obſcurity as to ancient times, if not more, 


than in thoſe already diſcours d of. For the truth is, the account of 
times before the Romans in Italy, Germany, old Gallia or Britain, are 


ſcarce fit to be diſcourſed of under any head than that of impoſture. 


Not that I think thoſe Nations had lain in a perpetual ſleep, till the Ro- 


| mans waked them into ſome kind of civility but that they had no certain 


way of conveying down the tranſactions of their own and former times 


to the view of poſterity. On which account we may juſtly reject all 
thoſe pretended ſucceſſions of Kings here in Britain from Gomer and 
Brute as fabulous. And it will be the leſs wonder it ſhou'd be ſo in thoſe 
then accounted barbarous Nations, when even among thoſe who were 
the Planters of knowledge and civility among others, the account of 
their ancient times is ſo dark, confuſed and uncertain. As it would 
ſufficiently appear to any that would take the pains to examine the ſuc- 


ceſſion of the two firſt Dynaſties among the Latines; the firſt before M- 
nea his coming into Italy; and the ſecond of the /Ereade after. And 


certainly ĩt will be ſufficient ground to-queſtion the account of times be- 
fore, if in the third Dynaſty, when the ſucceſſion ſeems ſo clear, and 
ſo certain an Epocha as the building of Rome, to deduce their accounts 
from their Chronology be uncertain, which I ſhall briefly ſpeak to. For 


Atho Porcius Cato have in Dionyſius the honour of finding out the firſt 

Palilia of the City of Rome (which was the Feaſt obſerved to the ho- 
nour of the Goddeſs Pates in 25 time of which, the foundations of 
J 2 | 


Rome 


3228, and- 
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ted from ſome public monuments, ar certain records, or ſcme public 


Rome were laid) yet there appears no great certainty in his undertaking ; 
far therein he was after contradicted by the learned Rowan, Varro. Dj. 
oy/rus tells us that Cato found by the Cenſors Tables the exact time from 
the expulſion af the Kings, to the time of the City's being taken by the 


Ganls; from which time to his own, he cauld not miſs of it from the 


Faſli Confularesy ſo that it cannot be denied but that Cato might have 
a certain account of times from the Negifugium to the time he writ his 
Origines. But what certainty Cato could have from the firſt Palilia of 
the City to the expulſion of Tarquin, we cannot underſtand. For the 
ſuceeſſion of Kings muſt needs be very uncertain, unleſs it be demonſtra- 


actions certainly known to have fallen out preciſely in ſuch a year of 
their ſeveral Reigns. Now none of theſe do occurr in the Roman Hiſto- 
fp, in all that interval from the Palilia to the Regiſuginms ſo that not 
only the whole interval, but the time of every particular King's Reign, 
are very uncertain. And therefore Varro being deſtitute of any demon- 
ſtration of that time, had recourſe to L. Tarrutize Firmanuzs, to ſee if 


by his skill in Aſtronomy he could certainly find out the firſt Palilia of 


Rome: His anſwer was, that he found that the City was built in the 


time of an Eclipſe of the Sun, which was in the third year of the ſixth 
Olympiad; according to which account Varro proceded, and thence aroſe 
the difference between the Palilia Catoniana and Varraniana; the latter 
falling out in the 234 of Iphitzs, the other in the 24". But if we believe 


Scaligerde Foſeph Scaliger, there could not be an Eclipſe of the Sun, at the time af- 


Emend. 
Temp. J. 5. 
p. 358. 


firmed by Tarrutius : But yet granting an Eclipſe of the Sun then, what 


certainty can we have of the ſucceſſion of the ſeveral Kings afterwards 


without which there can be no certain computation ab Urbe condita? If 
then the Romans, who had ſo great advantage of knowing times, and 
were withal ſo inquiſitive concerning the building of their city (which 
was a thing of no very remote diſtance) could attain to no abſolute cer- 
tainty about it, what certainty can we expect as to an account of far an- 
cienter times, either from them or others, when they had no Cenſors 


Tables, nor Faſti Conſulares to be guided by? And thus much may ſerve 


to ſhew the great uncertainty of heathen Chronology, as to the giving 
an account of ancient times. TRE 
And yet were it only an uncertainty as to Chronology, we might bet- 


ter bear with it; for the miſtake meerly in computation of times were 


not ſo dangerous (any further than the credibility of the Hiſtory depends 
on the computation, as in point of antiquity) if we were but certain 
that the perſons and actions related of them were ſuch as they are repor- 
tedto be. But that which adds much to the confuſion and uncertainty of 
heathen Hiſtory, is, the frequency of impoſtures, which are more hard 
to be diſcovered, in that there areno authentic Hiftories of thofe times 
extant, which hath both given occaſion to variety of impoſtures, and 
much hindred their difcovery. For the curioſity of men leading them 
back into a ſearch after ancient times, it makes them exceeding credu- 
lous in embracing whatever pretends to give them any conduct thro' 
thoſe dark and obſcure paths of ancient Hiſtory, And the world bath 
never been wanting of ſuch as would be ready to abuſe the ſimple. cre- 
dulity of well-meaning, but leſs wary men; but thoſe ages have been 
moſt feracious in the production of ſuch perſons, which have pretended 
to more learning than they had. The pretence of Learning made ſuch 
perſons appear, and the want of it made them not be diſcovered. * 
f x 1 
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it was not only of old among the Chaldean and Higyptian Prieſts, and 
the Greciax Poets, and Hiſtorians, of whom we have ſpoken already; but 
even among thoſe who might have learned more truth from the Reli- 
gion they profeſſed, than to think it ſtood in need of their lyes: For 
there can be no greater diſparagement offered to truth, than to defend 
it with any thing but it ſelf, 1 laying truth ſo open to ſuſpicion. 
as when falſhood comes to be his advocate. Anda falſe teſtimony dit. 
covered, doth more prejudice to a good cauſe, than it could any ways 
advantage it, were it not diſcovered. And therefore their Jabours 
| have been as ſerviceable to the world who have diſcovered Impoſtures, 
as thoſe who have directly maintained truth againſt-its open oppoſers; 
thoſe being ſa much more dangerous, in that they appear in the diſguiſe 
oftruth, and therefore are with more difficulty diſcovered. Such a one 
was that Ignis fatuus that appeared in a kind of twilight in the Chriſtian 
world between the former darkneſs of Barbariſm, and the a proaching 
light of knowledge: I mean Aunius Viterbienſis, who like Hannibal in | 
— the Alps, not finding a way ready to his mind, ſets himſelf to 
ring the woods and firing the rocks, and diſſolving them with vine- 
gar ta make a paſlage thro them: 80 Aunias being beſet in thoſe ſnowy 
and gray-headed Alps of ancient Hiſtory, and finding. no way clear for 
him according to his fancy, he labours to burn down all certain Records, 
to eat thro the credit of undoubted Authors, to make à more free paſ- 
ſage for his own Hiſtory, which he deduceth ſuitably to Scriptute from 
the concurrent teſtimony of the eldeſt Hiſtorians. To which purpoſe, 
a new Beroſur, Manet ho, Philo, Metaſthenes (as he miſtook for Mga. 
bene) and Xenophon muſt put on a grave diſguiſe, and walk abroad the 
world with a mantle of Antiquity about their ſhoulders, altho tt 7 
wear nothing elſe but airy Phantaſms, covered over with the Cowl. of 
the Monk of Viterbo. For being himſelf ſomewhat more verſed in the 
Hiſtory of thoſe elder times than generally perſons were in the age he 
lived in, he made that unhappy uſe of his kill, to play the Mounte- - 
bank with his Learning; and to abuſe the credulity of thoſe who have 
better ſtomachs than palates, and ſooner ſwallow down the compoſiti- 
ons that are given them, than find out the ingredients of them. 
Thus Amzius puts a good face on his New-old Authors, bids them be 
bold and confident, and they would fare the better. And the truth: is, 
they tell their ſtory ſo punctually in all circumſtances, in thoſe things 
which had no certain conveyance to poſterity, that that were ſufficient 
ground to any intelligent perſon to queſtion their authority. But leſt 
his Authors ſhould at any time want an Interpreter to make out 
their full meaning, he ſets himſelf a large Commentary upon them, and 
certainly he was the fitteſt perſon in the world to do itz for, eujus oft 
condere, ejus eft interpretari; none ſo fit to explain Anne, as Avninc 
himſelf, The whole ſtory of this impoſture, how he made the Inſerip- 
tons himſelf, and hid them under ground, how they were digged thence 
and brought to Auniun; how Auniur cauſed them to be ſent to the Ma- 


gictrates, and after publiſhed them in the equipage they are in, is at large + Juen. 


related by that learned Biſhop * Antonius Auguſtinxs, from Latinus La- Aut 

Froma like quarry ta this, came out thoſe. other famous Iaſcriptions, 
walking under the ſpecious title of Antiquitatione Ermearnn fragmenta, + 
wherein, heſſdes many pal pable incongruities to the cuſtoms of thoſe 
eldeſt ties dico vered partly by Les Alatius in his Diſcourſe concerning 


them, 
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them, there are ſo many particular ſtories and circumſtances related 
concerning Noah's being in Italy, and other things ſo far beyond proba- 
bility of Reaſon, that it is a wonder there are yet any perſons-preten- 
ding to Learning, who ſhould build their diſcourſes upon ſuch rotten 
and ſandy foundations as theſe Inſcriptions are. But tho Ixion might, 
Jupiter would never have been deceived with a Cloud inſtead of Juno; 
ſo, tho perſons unacquainted with the lineaments of Truth, may be 
eaſily impoſed on with appearances inſtead of her: yet ſuch perſons 
who have ſagacity enough to diſcern the air of her countenance from 
the paint of forgeries, will never ſuffer themſelves to be over-reached 
by ſuch vain pretenders. But theſe Impoſtors are like the Aſtrologers at 
Rome, ever baniſhed, and yet ever there; and ſo theſe are ever explo- 
ded by all loversof truth, yet always find ſome to applaud and entertain 
them. Altho it be more difficult to do ſo now in the preſent light of 
Knowledge, and all advantages for Learning, than it was in thoſe elder 
times, when the heathen Prieſts pretended to the Monopoly of Lear- 
ning among themſelves, and made it one of their great deſigns to keep 
all others in dependance on themſelves, thereby to keep up their vene- 
ration the better among the people. And therefore all the Records 


they had of Learning or Hiſtory, were carefully lockt up, and preſer- 


ved among the Prieſts; and leaſt at any time others might get a view of 

them, they were ſure to preſerve them in a peculiar Character diſtinct 

from that in civil and common uſe, By which means the heathen Prieſts 

had all imaginable opportunities and conveniences for deceiving the 

filly people, and thereby keeping them in an obſequious ignorance, 

which is never the Mother of any true Devotion, but of the greateſt 
Superſtition. . J%%%/ ANN 

VI. It is well known of the Egyptian Prieſts, that the ſacred Characters 

of their Temples were ſeldom made known to any but ſuch as were of 

their own number and family, (the Prieſthood being there hereditary) 

Did, . 3. or ſuch others as by long converſe had inſinuated themſelves into their 

ſociety, as ſome of the Greek Philoſophers and Hiſtorians had done. 

And yet we have ſome reaſon to think they were not over-free and com- 


municative to ſome of them, by the ſlender account they give of ſeve- 


ral things, which are ſuppoſed to be well known among the Mg yptians. 
That the Phænician Prieſts had their peculiar and ſacred Characters too, 
is evident from the words of Philo Byblius concerning Sanchoniathor, 
if we take Bochartus his Expoſition of them: He tells us that his Hiſtory 
Euſeb. præ- was compared „ Tos d TH CD edge Yao, Sd gU Do. "Ape previcey e 
e 1c. He & Ex fv Train rae Ale, with the Inſcriptions in the Temples written in 
the Ammunean letters, which are known to few : Litere Ammuneorum (ſaith 
Rochat. Borhartus) ſunt litere Templorum, litere in ſacris excepte. For TN is 


Ceber. ſac, the Sun, thence ION the Temple of the Sun, whom the Phænicians wor- 


15 wg 2. ſhipd as their principal Deity, under the name of Beel- ſamen, the Lord 
e Heaven. The ſame Author tells us out of Diogenes Laertins, of a 
Book of Democritus, 2} 7% e, BaCvacn licav U, by which 
it is evident that the Babylonian Prieſts had their ſacred Characters 
too: And of a Teſtimony of Theodoret of all the Grecian Temples, 
Queſt. in Ev wis E Nlwnr, peo No eg For e YERM MatTUY, 5g leęg- 
Gen, 1. urdg @@gonoewor, That they had ſome peculiar Characters which were called 


ſacred. But'that learned Author thinks there is no neceſſity of under. 


ſtanding it peculiarly of the Grecians, becauſe the Greek Fathers called 


all Heathens by the name of Greeks ; but if ſo, the teſtimony , the 
arger 
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ORIGINES SACRED. 
larger. and amounts to an univerſal teſtimony: of the heathen Temples. 
Neither was this only petutiar to them, if we believe ſome perſons VIII. 
of greater Learning than Judgment, who attribute this diſtinction of 
ſacred and vulgar Characters to the Jews as well as others, but without 
any probability of reaſon. For theſe learned men being ſtrongly poſſeſſ- 
ed with the opinion of the modern Jem concerning the antiquity of 
the prefent Hebrem Characters, and finding themſelves preſſed not only 
with the teſtimony of ſome ancient Rabbrzs, but with the ſtronger evi- 
dence of the ancient Hetelr about Solumon s time, inſcribed with the 
Samaritan letters, have at laſt found this Evaſion, that the Samaritan 
letters were in vulgar uſe; but the preſent Characters were then ſacred 
and not made common till after the time of the Captivity. But this 
ſeems to be a meer ſhift, found out by ſome modern Jews, and greedi- 
ly embraced by their followers, becauſe thereby they are in hopes to e- 
vade the ſtrength of the contrary arguments, which otherwiſe t hey can 
find no probable ſolution of. And a meer ſhift it will appear to be, to 
any one that conſiders on how little ground of reaſon it ſtands: For none 
of thoſe reaſons which held for ſuch a diſtinction of Characters among 
the Heathens, can have any place among the Jews. ' For it was never 
any part of God's deſign to have the Law kept from the peoples view. 
Truth is never fo fearful of being ſeen abroad; it is only falſtood that 
walks under diſguiſes, and muſt have its hiding-places to retreat to: 
Nay , GoDexpreſly commanded it as a duty of all the Fews, to ſearch 
and ſtudy his Law, which they could not do, if it were locked up from 
them in an unknown Character. Did not Gop himſelf promulge it a- 
mong the people of 1ſ-ael by the miniſtry of Moſes ? Did he not com- Exod. 73. 
mand it to be · æ frontlets between their eyes, and ſigns upon their hands : Heut. 6. . 
not that PhylaFerizs ſhould be made of the Law to wear, as the Phar:ſees | 
interpreted it, and others from them have miſtaken ; but that they 
ſhould have the Law in continual remembrance, as if it were always 
between their eyes, and engraven upon their hands. Again, if we ſup- 
poſe the Law to be among the people, but in the vulgar character, I 
would fain know, what ſanctity, majeſty, and authority there was in 
that character more than in the words and matter? and if there were, 
how comes the vulgar uſe of it to be no where forbidden? and how 
durſt Exra, as is ſuppoſed, after the Captivity, prophane ſo ſacred a 
thing by expoſing it to common uſe? But granting them yet further, 
that it was lawful, but not uſeful, to make uſe of that ſacred Character; 
I demand then how comes that diſuſe to continue ſo punctually till the 
time of Ezra, and that it ſhould never be divulged before? when there 
was ſo great reaſon to make it common, fince the ſquare letters are leſs 
operoſe, more expedite and facile, than the Samaritan, which is, when 
time ſerves, uſed as a plea for their great antiquity, But yielding yet 
more, that the ſacred Character was only uſed for the authentic copy 
of the Law, which was to decide all differences of other copies (which 
ſome run to as their laſt ſhifr) I appeal to any man's reaſon, whether 
this be not the moſt improbable of all? For how could ſuch a co- 
Py be the judge of all others, which could not be read or underſtood 
y thoſe who appealed to it? Or was the knowledge and reading of 
this Character pecul iar to the High-Prieſt, and conveyed down as a Ca 
bala from one to another? but how many incongruities would follow 
hence, in caſe one High-Prieſt ſhould die before bis Son was capable 
of underſtanding the Letters, and ſo that ſacred Treaſure muſt ws 
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loſt 3 or had they it all by inſpiration, and underſtood the facred Cha- 
racer by Urim and Thummim ? Thus every way, this opinion among 
the Jews is preſſed with inconvenientes, but it was moſt ſuitable to the 
heathen Prieſts to maintain a Meum and Tuum between their own Cha- 
racter and the vulgar. For hereby they prohibited all prying into their 
myſteries by any, but thoſe who had the ſame intereſt with themſelves, 
and therefore were unlikely to diſcover any thing that might leſſen their 


eee ER 


reputation. Whereas, had there been nothing but truth in their Records, 


or that truth had been for their intereſt, what need had there been of 
ſo great reſervedneſs and privacy? but when the diſcovery of truth 
would undeceive the world, it was their intereſt to lock it up, and to 
give out ſuch things to the vulgar, which might advance themſelves and 
pleaſe them; which artifices of theirs give no ſmall ground to queſtion 
the credibility of their Hiſtories s. 
IX Eſpeciaily if we add what we promiſed in the laſt place, to ſhew the 
want of credibility in the report of ancient times among them, which 
was not only defectiveneſs, and uncertainty, but apparent partiality to 
themſelves, and inconſiſtency with each other. How evident is it in all 
theſe Nations we have ſpoken to, how much they ſtrive to inhance the 
reputation of their own Nation, and to that end blend the Hiſtory of 
other Nations with their own, to make theirs ſeem the greater? How 
much do the Egyptians tell us of the excellency of their ancient Laws 
and Government? and yet how evidentis it, from their own Hiſtories, 
that no ſuch Laws were obſerved by their Kings as they ſpeak of? Can 
we think that ſach Kings as Chemmis and the reſt of them, who built 


thoſe vaſt ſtructures of the Pyramids, and employed Myriads of men for 


ſo many years for the doing of them, would be content to be ſo dicted 

by their Laws, as Hecateus and Diodorus tell us they were to be? Nay 

it ſeems to be very ſuſpicious, that the great enterprizes of their famous 

Seſooſis are meerly fabulous; and ſome think, an attributing to them- 

ſelves, what was done by the A/jrian Emperor in his time. By which 

we may gueſs, what to think of the great conqueſts of Oſiris and Tjs, 

and their ſubduing almoſt the whole world to them. And it is moſt e- 
vident how partial the Ægyptians are in diſſembling their greateſt loſſes; 

as is clear in the ſtory of the conqueſt of Pharaoh Necho by Nebuchadnezzar, 

Jer. 46. 12, of which there is not the leaſt mention in Herodotus or Dio- 

Herodot. dlorus. But on the contrary, Herodotws tells us this Necos, as he calls 
116.2. him, conquered the Syrians at Magdalos, and the ſtory of Vaphres and 
Amaſisin him ſeems to be only a diſguiſe of Nebechadnezzar's conqueſt; 

only leſt men ſhould think them conquered. by a Foreigner, they make 

Amaſis to be an Egyptian Plebeian. Again, what a vaſt number of Cities 
Diodor 1.x, doth Diodlorus tell us of, that were in Mgypt in their eldeſt times? no 
leſs than 18000, when yet himſelf confefleth in the time of Prolemeus 

Lagi, there were reckoned but ſomewhat above 3000 Cities, and then 

ZEgypt was the moſt populous that ever it had been. How probable 

doth this ſound, that in thoſe eldeſt times ſuch vaſt multitudes of Cities 

ſhould be ere&ed? But the truth is, it is not unſuitable to their opinion 

of the production of the firſt men; which were cauſed, they ſay, by 


the heat of the Sun, and the mud of Nilas; and it is certain then they 


might be the moſt populous Nation inthe world: for there could be no 
defect as to either efficient or material cauſe, there being mud enough to 
produce Myriads, and the Sun hot enough to impregnate it. The par- 


tiality of other Nations hath been already diſcourſed of in our paſſage ; 
| an 


which is reported in the Sacred Scriptures, which will be the ſecon 
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and ſo likewiſe hath their mutual repugnancy to, and inconſiſtency 
with, each other: Which yet might be more fully manifeſted from the 


_ contradictions in referetite to the Egyptian Hiſtory between Manet ho, 


Herodotus, Diodorut, Dicearchus, Eratoſthenes, and all who have ſ poken 


of it: as to the Miriam Empire between Herodotus, Diodorns, and Ju- 
lin Africanus: as to the Perſian Empire between Herodotus and Cteftas, 


and thoſe in no inconſiderabſe things, as is evident in Photius his Excerpt 
out of him. Among the Grecians we have already diſcover d it as to 
their Hiſtory and Geography ; and if we ſhould enter into their Theology, 
and the Hiſtory of that, we ſhould find theit other differences incon- 


ſiderable, if compared with theſe, Of which we may partly make a 
| conjeure by the incredible ſpite that is born by the graveſt Greeb Au- 


thors, as Strabo, Plutarch, and others, towards Euhemerns Siculus, for 
offering to deliver the hiſtory of Jupiter, which he ſaith, he tranſeribed 
from the Golden Pillar in the Temple of Jupiter Triphyllius iz Panchotis. 

But I ſuppoſe enough hath been diſcovered already, to prove that 
thereis nocredibility in any of thoſe Heathen Hiſtories, which pretend 


togive an account of ancient times; there being in all of them ſo much 


defect and inſufficiency, ſo great uncertainty and confuſion, ſo much 
partiality and inconſiſtency with each other. It remains now that I pro- 
ceed to demonſtrate the credibility of that account of ancient tim 


part of our Task. 
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The certainty of the Writings of Moſes. 
In order to the proving the truth of Scripture-biſtory, ſeveral Hypo 


theſes laid down, I. The firſt concerns the reaſonableneſs of preſer. 
ving the ancient Hiſtory of the World in ſome certain Records, from 


the importance of the things, II. and the inconveniencies of meer 


Tradition or conſtant Revelation, III. The ſecond concerns the cer- 


 rainty that the Records under Moles his name, were undoubtedly his. 


he certainty of a matter fact enquired into in general, and pro- 
ved as to particular, IV. by univerſal conſent, V. and ſettling a 
Common-wealth upon his Laws. VI, VII. The impoſſibility of an 
Impoftor as to the Writings of Moſes demonſtrated, The pleas to 
the contrary largely anſwered, | 


the account of the ancient times, given by thoſe Nations 


L H* ING ſufficiently demonſtrated the want of credibility in 


Hypoth. 1. 


who have made the greateſt pretence to Learning and Anti- 

quity in the World, we now proceed to evince the credibili- 

ty and certainty of that account which 1s given us in Sacred Scriptures: 
In order to which I ſhall premiſe theſe following Hypotheſes. 

Firſt, It ſtands to the greateſt reaſon, that an account of things ſo con- 

cerning and remarkable, ſhou'd not be always left to the uncertainty of an 

Oral Tradition; but ſbou d be timely entred into certain Records, to be 


preſerv'd to the memory of poſterity, For it being of concernment to the 


World, in order to the Eſtabliſhment of Belief, as to future things, to 
be Tettled'in the Belief, that all things paſt were manag d by Divine Pro- 
vidence; there muſt be certain Records of former Ages, or elſe the 
mind of Man will be perpetually hovering in the greateſt uncertainties: 
Eſpecially where there is ſuch a mutual dependance and concatenation 
of one thing with another, as there is in all the Scripture-hiſtory. For 


take away but any one of the main Foundations of the Maſaical Hiſto- 


ry, all the Superſtructure will be exceedingly weakned, if it doth not 
fall quite to the ground. For Man's obligation to Obedience unto 
God, doth neceſſarily ſuppoſe his Original to be from him; his heark- 
ning to any propoſals of favour from Gop, doth ſuppoſe his Apoſtaſie 
and Fall; God's deſigning to ſhew mercy and favour to fallen Man, 
doth ſuppoſe that there muſt be ſome way whereby the Great Creator 
muſt reveal himſelf as to the Conditions on which fallen Man may ex- 
pet a recovery; the revealing of theſe Conditions in ſuch . way 

whereon 


# 
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whereon a ſuſ picious (becauſe guilty) Creature may firmly rely, doth 


| ſuppoſe ſo certain a recording of them, as may be leaſt liable to any 


ſuſpicion of impoſture or deceit. For altho nothing elſe. be in it ſelf 
neceſſary from Go to Man, in order to his Salvation, but the bare re- 
vealing in à certain” way the Terms on which he maſt expect it; yet 
cypſidering the unbounded Nature of Divine Goodneſs, reſpecting not 
only the good of ſome particular Perſons, but of the whole Society of 


Mankind, it ſtands to tlie greateſt reaſon that ſuch a Revelation ſhoud 
be ſo propounded, as might be with equal certainty convey'd to the 


community of Mankind. Which cou d not'with any ſuch evidence of 
credibility be done by private and particular Revelations'(which give 
ſatisfaction only to the inward Senſes of the partakers of them) as by a 
public recording of the matters of Divine Revelation by ſuch a Perſon 
who is enabled to give the World all reaſonable ſatisfaction, that what 
he did was not of any private deſign of his own head; but that he was 
deputed to it by no leſs than Divine Authority. And' therefore it 
ſtands to the higheſt reaſon, that where Divine Revelation is neceſſary 
for the certain requiring of Aſſent, the matter to be believ d ſhou'd 
have a certain uniform conveyance. to Mens minds, rather than that 


perpetually new Revelations ſnhou d be requir'd for the making known 


_ of thoſe things; which being once recorded, are not liable to ſo many 
impoſtures, as the other way might have been under pretended Reve- 


lations. For then Men are not put to a continual Trial of every Per! 


ſon pretending Divine Revelation, as to the evidences which he brings 
of Divine Authority, but the great matters of concernment being al- 
ready recorded and atteſted by all rational evidence as to the truth of 
the things, their minds therein reſt ſatisfy d without being under a con- 
tinual heſitancy, leſt the Revelation of one ſhou d contradi& another. 


For ſuppoſing that Gob had left the matters of Divine Revelation 


untecorded at all, but left them to be difcover'd in every Age by a Spi- 
fit of Prophecy, by ſuch a multitude as might be ſufficient to inform 
the World of the truth of the things; we cannot but conceive that an 

innumerable company of croaking Enthuſßaſtr wou d be continually pre- 

tending Commiſhons from Heaven, by which the minds of Men wou d 
be left in continual diſtraction, becauſe they wou d have no certain in- 
fallible Rules given them, whereby to difference the good and evil Spi- 
rit from each other. But now ſuppoſing Gop to inſpire ſome partfeu- 
lar Perſons, not only to reveal, but to record Divine Truths, then 
whatever evidences can be brought atteſting a Divine Revelation in 
them, will likewiſe prove the undoubted certainty and infallibility of 
thoſe Writings, it being impoſſible that Perſons employ'd by a Goh of 
truth, ſhou'd make it their deſign'to impoſe upon the World; which 
gives us a rational account,” why the wiſe Gop did not ſuffer the Hi- 


belen to record it, who- gave abimdant evidence to! the World thar 
3. 


W 


Flood atid the conſequences 6f it, with the nature and worſhip of the 
red over the greateſt part of the Wotld in its 
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firſt Plantations; yet we ſee how ſoon for want of certain conveyance, 


all the ancient Tradition was corrupted and abus d into the greateſt Ido. 
latry. Which might be leſs wonder'd at, had it been only in thoſe 
parts which were furtheſt remote fromthe (eat of thoſe graad Tranſacti- 
ons; but thus we find it was even among thoſe Families who had the 
neareſt reſidence to the place of them, and among thoſe Perſons who 
were not far of ina lineal deſcent from the Perſons mainly concern d in 
them; as is moſt evident in the Family out of which Abrabam came (who 
was himſelf the tenth from Noeh.) yet of them it is ſaid, That they ſerved 
other Gods. How unlikely then was it, that this Tradition ſhou'd be 
afterwards preſerv'd entire, when the People Gor had F nah choſen 
to himſelf, were ſo mixed among the Egyptians, and ſo prone to the 
Idolatries of the Nations round about them, and that even after GoDp 
had given them a written Law atteſted with the greateſt Miracles? What 
wou d they have done then, had they never been brought forth out of 
#Egypt by ſuch Signs and Wonders, and had no certain Records left. to 
preſerve the memory of former Ages? Thus we ſee. how much it ſtands 
to the greateſt reaſon, that ſo memorable things ſhou'd be digeſted into 
| Secondly, We have as great certainty that Moſes was the Author of the 


Records going under his name, as we can have of any matter of fa# done at 


ſo great adiſtance of time from ur. We are to conſider that there are two 
very diſtinct queſtions to be thought of, concerning a Divine Revela- 
tion, to any Perſon at a conſiderable diſtance of time from us; and 
thoſe are what evidences can be giventhat the matters recorded are of 
a true Divine Revelation; and what evidence we have of the truth of 
the matter of fact, that ſuch things were recorded by ſuch Perſons. They 
who do not carefully diſtinguiſh between theſe two Queſtions, will ſoon 
run themſelves into an inextricable Labyrinth, when they either ſeek 
to underſtand themſelves, or ex plain to others the grounds on which 
they believe the Scriptures to be the Word of Go D. The firſt ſtep in 
order to which, muſt be the proving the undoubted certainty of the 
matter of fact, or the truth of the Hiftory, that ſuch Perſons were really 


exiſtent, and did either do or record the things we ſpeak of: After this 


ſucceeds the other, to prove not only the real exiſtence of the things, 
but that the Perſons who recorded the things were aſſiſted by an Infal- 
lible Spirit; then there can be no reaſon at all to doubt, but thoſe Re- 
cords are the Word of Go D. The firſt of theſe, is, that which at pre- 
ſent we enquire after, the certainty of the matter of fact, that the Records 
under the name of Moſes were undoubtedly his. And here it will be 
moſt unreaſonable for any to ſeek for further evidence and demonſtrati- 
on of it, than the matter to be prov'd is capable of. But if they ſhou'd, 
I ſuppoſe we have ſufficient reaſon to demonſtrate the folly of ſuch a 


demand, ard that on theſe accouuts. 


1. Whoever yet undertook to bring matters of fact into Mathematical 


demonſtrations, or thought he had ground to queſtion the certainty of 
any thing that was not prov'd in a Mathematical way to him? who wou'd 


ever undertake that Archimedes was kill'd at Syracuſe, by any of the De- 


monſtrations he was then about? or that Exclide was the undoubted Au- 
thor of the Geometry under his name? or do Men queſtion theſe things 


for want of ſuch Demonſtrations 2 Yet this is all we at preſent deſite, 


only the ſame liberty here which is us d in any thing of a like nature. 
2. I demand of the Perſon who denies this Moral certainty to be ſuffi- 


cient 
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which he was not preſent at the doing of himſelf? Ifhe mptor 
reſolv'd to believe nothing but what he ſees, he is fit for borking bot 


a Voyage to Anticyr#, or to be ſoundly purg d with Hellebore, to free 
him from thoſe cloudy humours that make him ſuſpect the whole World 


to be an impoſture. But we cannot ſuppoſe any Man fo deltitute of 
Reaſon, as to queſtion the truth of every matter of fact which he doth 
not ſee himſelf; if he doth then firmly believe any thing, there muſt be 
ſuppos'd ſufficient grounds to induce him to ſuch a belief. And then 


what ground can there be to queſtion the certainty of ſuch things, which 


have as great evidence as any of thoſe things have, which he moſt firmly 
believes? and this is all we deſite from him 
3. Do we not ſee that the moſt concetning and weighty actions of 
Mens lives, are built on no other foundation than this Moral certainty > 
yet Men do not in the leaſt queſtion the truth of the thing they rely up- 
on: As is moſt evident in all Titles to Eſtates deriv'd from Anceſtors, 
either by Donationor Purchaſe - Inall Trading, which go's upon the 


Moral certainty, that there are ſuch places as the Indies, or Fraxce or 


pin, Sc. In all Journeyings, that there is ſuch a place, as that I am 
going to, and this is the way thither; for theſe we have but this Moral 
certainty; for the contrary to both theſe are poſſible, and the affirma- 
tives are indemonſtrable. In eating and drinking there is a poſlibility 


of being poiſoned by every bit of meat, or drop of drink; do we there- 


fore continually doubt, whether we ſhall be ſo or no ? Chiefly this is 


ſeen in all natural affection and piety in Children towards Parents, which 
- undoubtedly ſuppoſe the truth of that, which it was impoſſible they 


cou'd be witneſſes of themſelves, their coming out of their Mothers 
wombs. And doth any one think this ſufficient ground to queſtion his 
Mother, becauſe the contrary is impoſſible to be demonſtrated to him? 
In ſhort then, either we muſt deſtroy all Hiſtorical Faith out of the 


World, and believe nothing (tho' never ſo much atteſted) but what we 


ſee our ſelves, or elſe we muſt acknowledge, that a Moral certainty is 


a ſufficient foundation for an undoubted aſſent, not ſuch a one c nor 
a 2444 fal ſum, but ſuch a one cui non ſubeſt dubium, 3. e. an Aſſext 
undoubted, 


tho not infallible. By which we ſee what little reaſon the 
Atheiſt on one fide can have to queſtion the truth of the Scriptures, 
as fo the Hiſtory of it; and what little ground the Papsffs on the other 
fide have to make a pretence of the neceſſity of Infallibility, as to the 
propoſal of ſuch things where Moral certainty is ſufficient, that is, to 
the matter of fat. 1 75 | 3 * 
Which I now come to prove, as to the ſubject in hand; v. That 
the Writings of Moſes are undoubtedly his. Which I prove by a two- 
fold Argument: 1. Ar univerſal conſent of Perſons, who were beſt able 10 
know the truth of the things in queſtion. 2. The ſettling of a Commonwealth 
wor the Laws delivered by Moſes. 1. The univerſal conſent of Perſons 
molt capable of judging in the caſe in hand. Iknow nothing the moſt 
ſcupulous and inquiſitive mind can poſſibly deſire in order to ſatisfacti- 
om concerning any matter of fact, beyond an Univerſal Conſent of ſuch 
Perſons'who have a greater capacity of knowing the truth of it than we 
can have: And thoſe are all ſuch Perſons who have liv'd neareſt thoſe 
times when the things were done, and have beſt underſtood the Affairs 
of the times, when the things were pretended to be done. Can we poſ- 
fibly conceive that among the People of the Jews, who were ſo ex- 


ceedingly , 
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the whole Chriſtian World hath been ſo lamentably befool'd to believe 


ceedingly prone to tranſgreſs the Law of Moſes, and to fall into Idolatry, 
but if there had been any the leaſt ſuſpicion of any falſity or impoſture 
in the Writings of Moſes, the ring-leaders of their revolts wou'd have 
ſufficiently promulged it among them, as the moſt plauſible plea to draw 
them off from the worſhip of the true Gop? Can we think that a Na- 
tion and Religion ſo maligned as the Jewiſh were, cou'd have eſcaped 


diſcovery, if there had been any deceit in it, when ſo many lay in wait 


continually to expoſe them to all contumelies imaginable? Nay, among 
themſelves in their frequent Apoſtaſies, and occaſions given for ſach a 


pretence, how comes this to be never heard of, nor in the leaſt queſtio- 


ned, whether the Law was undoubtedly of Moſer his writing or no? 
What an excellent plea won'd this have been for Jeroboam's Calves in 
Dan and Bethel : for the Samaritans Temple on Mount Gerizim, cou'd 
any the leaſt ſuſpicion have been raisd among them, concerning the 
authenticneſs of the fundamental Records of the Jewiſ Commonwealth? 


And which is moſt obſervable, the Jews who were a people ſtrangely 


ſuſpicious and incredulous, while they were fed andcloathed by Miracles, 
yet cou'd never find ground to queſtion this. Nay, and Moſes himſelf, 
we plainly ſee, was hugely envied by many of the [/-aelites even in the 
Wilderneſs, as is evident in the conſpiracy of Corah and his complices, 
and that on this very ground, That he took too much upon him; how 
unlikely then is it, that amidſt fo many enemies he ſhou'd dare to ven- 
ture any thing into public Records, which was not moſt undoubtedly 
true; or undertake to preſcribe a Law tooblige the People to poſterity? 


Or that after his own Age any thing ſhou'd come ont under his name, 


which wou'd not be preſently detected by the Emulators of his glory? 


What then, is the thing it ſelf incredible? ſurely not, that Moſes ſhou d 


write the Records we ſpeak of. Were not they able to underſtand the 


truth of it? What? not thoſe who were in the ſame Age, and convey d 


it down by a certain Tradition to poſterity > Or did not the Iſraelites 
all conſtantly believe it? What? not they, who wou'd ſooner. part 
with their Lives and Fortunes, than admit any variation or al,eration 
as to their Law? ?'2sꝛ“ EN Li | 


Well, but if we ſhou'd ſuppoſe the whole Jewiſh Nation partial to 
| themſelves, and that out of honor to the memory of ſo great a Perſon as 
Moſes, they ſhou'd attribute their ancient Laws and Records to him: 


Which is all that Infidelity it ſelf can imagine in this caſe; yet this can- 
not be with any ſhadow of Reaſon pretended. For, 

1. Who were thoſe Perſons, who did give out this Law to the Jews 
under Moſes his name? Certainly they, who undertake to contradict 
that which is receiv'd by common conſent, muſt bring ſtronger and elea- 
rer Evidence, than that on which that conſent is grounded; or elſe 
their Exceptions deſerve. to be rejected with the higheſt indignation. 
What Proof can be then brought, that not only the Jewiſh Nation, but 


_ thoſe things with an undoubted aſſent, which are only the contrivan- 


ces of ſome cunning Men? 1M 


2. At what time could theſe things be contriv'd? Either while the 


memory of Moſes and his actions were remaining, or afterwards. Firſt, 
How cou'd it poſſibly be, when his memory was 3 for then 
all things were ſo freſh in their memories, that it was impoſſible a thing 
of this univerſal nature cou d be forged of him. If after, then I demand, 


whether the People had obſervd the Law of Moſes before or no? 
: not, 
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not, then they muſt certainly know it at the time of its promulgation 
to be counterfeit; for had it been from Moſes, it wou'd have been ob- 
ſerv'd before their times; if it was obſerv'd before then either continual- 
ly down from the time of Moſes, or not? Ifcontinually down, then it was 
of Moſes his doing, if we ſuppoſe him to have had that Authority among 
the People, which the Objection ſuppoſeth; if not, then ſtill the nearer 
Moſes his time, the more difficult ſuch a counterfeiting cou d be ; becauſe 
the Conſtitutions which Moſes had left among them, wou'd have remain d 
intheir memories, whereby they wou d eaſily rejeQall pretencesand coun- 
torfeits. | OG hte | 
3. Ho can we conceive the Nation of the Fews wou'd have ever 
embraced ſuch a Law, had it not been of 

in that ſtate of time when he did? For then the People were in fitteſt 
capacity to receive a Law, being grown a great People, and therefore 


_ neceſſary to have Laws; newly delivered from bondage, and therefore 
wanting Laws of their own ;and entring into a ſettled ſtate of Common- 


wealth, which was the moſt proper ſeaſon of giving Laws. | 
Theſe confiderations make it fo clear, that it is almoſt impoſſible to 
conceive the Nation of the Jews con'd have their Laws given to them 


dat at the timeof their being in the Wilderneſs, before they were ſettled 


in Canaas. For ſuppoſe we at preſent, to gratify ſo far the Objecti- 
on, that theſe Laws were brought forth long after the conſtitution of 
the Oovernment and the National ſettlement, under Moſes his name; 


bow improbable, nay ho impoſſible is ũt to alter the fundamental Laws 
of a Nation after long ſettlement? what confuſion of intereſts doth this 


bring? what diſturbance among all ſorts of People, who muſt be diſſeis d 
of their rights and brought to ſuch ſtrange unwonted cuſtoms, ſo ſeem- 
ingly againſt their intereſts, as many ofthe Conſtitutions among the Jews 
were? For can we imagine, that a People always devoted to their own 
intereſt, wou d after it had been quietly ſettled in: their Land, by Conſtitu- 


tions after the cuſtoms of other Nations, preſently under a pretence of a co- 
py af Laws found (that were pretended tobe given by one in former A- 


ges of great eſteom, call'd Moſes) throw open all their former incloſures, 


and part with their former Laws, for theſe of whichithey have no evi- 


dence, but the words of thaſe that told tt them? We have a clear In- 
{tance for this among the Rowars ; altho'ithere wore great evidence gi- 
ven of the undloubted certainty, that the Books fonnd in Numa's grave 
by Petiliu were his, yet becauſe they wore adjudg d by the Senate to be 
againſt the preſont Laws, they were without further enquiry adjudg d 
to beburnt. Was not here the greatoſt likelihood thatmight be, that theſe 
ſuou d have taken place among the Romans, for the great veneration 
ma was in among them, and the great evidence that 


Moſes his enacting among them 


—— 


VI. 


the ſuperſtitĩons ĩn uſe among them? yet leſt the ſtate ſnou d be unſettled 


by it, they were prohibited ſo much as a public view, when the Pretor 
had ſwornthey were againſt the eſtabliſhed Laws. Can we then conceive 
the Jewiſb Nation wou'd have embraced ſo burden ſome and ceremonious 
a Law as Aoſer s was, had it been brought among them in ſuch a way as 
the Books of Num, tho with all imaginable evidence, that it was 
undoubtedly his, eſpecially when they were engag d to the obſervation 
of fome Laws or Cuſtoms already, by which their Commonwealth had 
been eſtabliſn d? And withal theſe Laws of Moſes ſeeming ſo much a- 
Bainſtthe intereſt and good husbandry of a Nation, as all n 
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Nations thought, who for that accuſed them to be an idle and ſlothful ve 
People, as they judged by their reſting wholly one Day in ſeven, the pe 
great and many ſolemn Faſts they had, the repairing of all the Males to th 
Jeruſalem thrice a Tear; the Sabbatical Years, Years of Jubilee, &c. th 
Theſe things were apparently againſt the intereſt of ſuch a Nation, whoſe in 
great ſubſiſtence was upon paſturage and agriculture. So that it is e- of 
vident theſe Laws reſpe&ed not the outward intereſt of the Nation, pa 
and ſo cou d not be the contrivance of any Politicians among them, but be 
did immediately aim at the honor of the Gop whom they ſerv'd, for di 
whom they were to part even with their civil intereſts: The doing of th 
which by a People generally taken notice of for a particular love of their de 
own concernments, is an impregnable argument theſe Laws cou d not let 
take place among them, had they not been given by Moſes at the time th 


of their unſettlement, and that their future ſettlement did depend upon 
their preſent obſervation of them; which is an evidence too that they 
cou'd be of no leſs than Divine original: Which was more than I was 
to prove at preſent. 5 £931 FTE apes, 
VII. Were not theſe Writings undoubtedly Moſers; whence ſhou'd the 
neighbour Nations about the Jews, notwithſtanding the hatred of the 
Jewiſh Religion, retain ſo venerable an opinion of the wiſdom of Mo- 
ſes? The #gyptians accounted him one of their Prieſts (which notes 
Joſeph. c. the eſteem they had of his learning) as appears by the teſtimonies pro- 
. l. 1. duced out of Cheremon and Manethoby Joſephus. Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks 
—_— 655. of him with great reſpe& among the famous Legiſlators, and ſo doth 
graph. 16. Strabo, who ſpeaks in commendation of the Religion eſtabliſh'd by him. 
The teſtimony of Loxginas is ſufficiently known, that Moſes was no man 
Longin. de Of any vulgar wit (sx 5 Tvyas vic.) Chalcidins calls him ſapientiſſimus Mo- 
ſublim, ſes (altho' I muſt not diflemble that Chalcidis hath been, I think, un- 
deſervedly reckoned among heathen Writers, tho he comments on Plato's 
y. voſſ de Times, it being moſt probable that he was a Chriſtian Platoniſt, which 
740%. 1. a. might more probably make Vaninus call him circumforaneum blateronem) 
© 45 buttho' we exempt Chalcidins out of the number of thoſe Heathens, 
who have born teſtimony to the wiſdom of Moſes, yet there are number 
V. Got. q enough beſides him produced by Juſtin Martyr, Cyril, and others, whoſe 
Ver. Relig. evidence is clear al full to make us undoubtedly believe, that there 
chr. l. 2. cou'd never have been ſo univerſal and uninterrupted a Tradition con- 
cerning the Writings and Laws of Moſes, had they not been certainly 
his, and convey'd down in a continual ſucceſſion from his time to our 
preſent age. Which will be yet more clear, if we conſider in the ſecond 
place, That the National Conſtitution and ſettlement of the Jews, did 
depend on the truth of the Laws and Writing of Moſes, Can we have 
more undoubted evidence, that there were ſuch Perſons as Solon, Lycur- 
gus, and Numa, and that the Laws bearing their names were theirs, than 
the Hiſtory of the ſeveral Commonwealths of Athens, Sparta, and Name, 
who were governed by thoſe Laws? When Writings are notof general 
concernment, that may be more eaſily counterfeited; but when they 
concern the Right, Privileges, and Government of a Nation, there 
will be enough whoſe intereſt will lead them to prevent impoſtures. It 
is no eaſy matter to forge a Magna Charta, and to invent Laws; Men's 
caution and prudence is never ſo quick-fighted as in matters which con- 
cern their Eſtates and Freeholds. The general intereſt of Men lies con- 
trary to ſuch impoſtures, 'and therefore they will prevent their obtain- 
ing among them. Now the Laws of Moſes are incorporated into the 
1 very 
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very Republic of the Jews, and their Subſiſtence and Government de- 
pends upon them, their Religion and Laws are ſo interwoven: ono wit 
the other, that one cannot be broken off from the other. Their Right to 
their temporal poſſeſſions in the land of Canaan depends on their o n- 
ing the Sovereignty of O o p who gave them to them; and on the trath * 
of the Hiſtory recorded by Moſes: concerning the Promiſes made to tlie 
Patriarchs. So that on that accoumt it was impoſſible thoſe Laws ſhoud 

be counterfeit on which the vrelfare of a Nation depended, and accor- 
ding to which they were governed ever ſinoe they were à Nation. So 
that I ſhall now take it to be ſufficiently proved, that the Writings un- 
der the name of Moſes were undoubtedly his; for none, who acknow⸗ 
ledge the Laws to have been his, can have the face to deny the Hiſtory; 
there being ſo neceſſary a connexion between them; and the Book of 
Geneſis being nothing elſe but a general and very neceſſary introduction 
to that which follows. I deny not but the Hiſtory of Moſes might, ac- 
cording to the Tradition of the Jews, and the Belief of others, be revi- 
ſed by Ezra,” or the Men of the great Synagogue after the Jew's return 
from Captivity, as appears by. the names of Places, and other paſſages 
not ſuitable to the time of Moſen; but I utterly deny that the Pentatench 
was not of Moſes his penning, or that it was only a Collection out of the 
Diaries and Annals of the Nation: For throughout the Scripture the 
very hiſtorical paſfages are attributed to Moſes, and in all probability 
the Samaritan. Pentatench bears date before the Captivity ; by which it 
7 till appears that thoſe Books Are truly the Books of Moſes. 85 My Nine 
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I. The third Hypotheſis: concerns the certainty of the matter of Moſes 
his Fliftory, that gradually proved: Firſt, Moſes his knowledge 
Cleared, I) his education, and experience, and certain information. 
II. His education in the wiſdom of Ægypt; what that vas. II. 
The-old '/Egyprian' learning enquired into; IV. the conveniences 
fer it. V. Of the' Egyptian Prieſts, Moſes reckoned among them 
er his knowledge. VI. The Mathematical, Natural, Divine,” and | 
Moral learning of HÆgypt. VII. Their Political wiſdom moſt con- 
 fiderable. VIII. The advantage of Moſes above the Greek Philoſo- = 
phers, as to wiſdom and reaſon, Moles himſelf an eye-wimeſs of 
eke e I. The cata puinterrated tradition ofthe 
other part among the Jews, manifeſted:by rational evidence, 
It ie nher EO Att KS 
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, Hm thus far cleared our way, we come to the third Hypotheſes, 1. 
1 which is, There are at mani ſeſt proofs of the undoubted truth and cer- 
. . uche A Bere are u maniſeſt proofs of the undou ud cer- In ut. 3 
ng of the Hiſtory recorded by Moles, as any can be given concerning 
thing 'which we yield rbe firmeſt afſent unto, Here it muſt be confidered, 
al that we proceed in a way of rational evidence to prove the truth of the 
thing in hand, as to which; if in the judgment of impartial Perſons the 
5 K arguments 
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arguments produced be ſtrong enough to convince an unbyaſſed mind 
11 not material, whether every wrangling Atheiſt will ſit down conten- 


ted with them. For uſually perſons of that inclination, rather than judg. 


ment, are more reſolved againſt light than inquiſitive after it, and rather 

ſeck to ſtop the chinks at which any light might come in, than open the 

Windows for the free and cheerful entertainment of it. It will certain. 

ly be ſufficient to make it er that no Man can deny the truth of 

that part of Scripture which we are now ſpeaking of, without offering 

manifeſt violence to bisown faculties, and making it appear to the World, 

that he is one wholly forſaken of his own Reaſon: which will be ſatis- 

factorily done, if we can clear theſe things: firſt," That it was morally 

impoſſible Moſes ſhou d be ignorant of the things he undertook to write 

of, and fo be deceived himſelf. Secondly, That it was utterly impoſſible 

he ſhou'd have any deſign in deceiving others in reporting it. Thirdly, 

That it is certain from all rational evidence, that he hath not deceivd 

the World, but that his Hiſtory is undoubtedly true. Firſt, That it 

was morally impoſſible Moſes ſhou'd be deceiv'd himſelf, or be ignorant 

of the things which be writ of. Two things are requiſitive to prevent 

a Man's being deceiv'd himſelf. Firſt, That he be a perſon of more than 

ordinary judgment, Wiſdom, and Knowledge. Serexdly, That he have 

ſufficient information concerning the things he undertakes to write of, 

If either of theſe two be wanting, it is poſſible for a Man of integrity 

to be deceiv'd ; for an honeſt Heart hath not al ways an Urize and Thum- 

mim upon it; nor is Fidelity always furniſh'd with. the acuteſt intel- 

lectuals. The ſimplicity of the Dove is as liable to be deceiv d its ſelf, 

as the ſubtilty of ite Serpent is to deceive others; but where the wiſdom 

of the Serpent is, to prevent being deceiv d, and the Dove's innocency 

in not deceiving others, there are all the qualifications can be deſir d in 

any one who undertakes only to tell the truth. Firſt then, that Moſes 

was a Perſon of a great Underſtanding, and ſufficiently ny to put 

a difference between Truth and Falſhood, w_ appear, Firſt, from the 

ingenuity of his Education, Secondly, from the ripeneſs of his Judgment, 
and greatneſs of his Experience when he penned theſe things. 

Firſt, We begin with his education. And here we require at preſent 

no further aſſent to be given to what is reported concerning Moſes in 

Scripture, than what we give to Plutareb's Lives, or any other relations 

concerning the actions of Perſons who lived in former Ages. Two 

things then we find recorded in Scripture concerning Moſes his Educa- 

Heb. 11. tion; That he was brought up in the Court of Egypt, and that he was ckil- 

ad. ) 22 led in all the learning of the Egyptians; and theſe Two will abundant- 

ly prove the ingenuity of his Education, viz. That he was a Perſon 

both converſant in civil Aﬀairs, and acquainted with the abſtruſer parts 

| of all the Egyptian Wiſdom. 8 3 „ 

II. And J confels there is nothing to me which doth advance fo much 

the repute of the ancient Ay yptiar Learning, as that the Spirit of G op 

in &ripture ſhou'd take ſo much Notice of it, as to ſet forth a Perſon 

(otherwiſe renowned for greater accompliſhments) by his skill in this. 


For it it be below the wiſdom of any ordinary Perſon, to ſet forth a 


Perſon by that which in 'its ſelf is no matter of commendation; how 
much leſs can we imagine it of that infinite wiſdom which inſpired Ste- 
phen in that Apology which he makes for himſelf againſt the Libertines, 
who charged him with contempt of Moſes and the Law? And therefore 
certainly this was fome very obſervable thing, which was brought in 

| as 
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as a ſiigular commendation of Moſes, by that perſon whoſe deſign was 

aan ireetar how high an eſteem be bad d him. And be ap- 

pears that Learning is not only in its ſelf a great accompliſhment of hu- 

man nature, but that it ought to be looked upon with veneration, even 

in thoſe who have excellencies of a higher nature to commend them. If 

a Pearl retains ĩts excellency when it lies upon adunghil, it can certainly 

oſe nothing of its luſtre by being ſet in a Crown of gold; if Learning 

de commendable in an Higgpties, it is no leſs in Moſer, where it is ena- 

melld with more noble perfections, than of it ſelf it can reach unto. All 

the queſtion is, Whether the ancient Learning of the Ægyptianr was 

ſuch as might be ſuppos d to improve the reaſon and Underſtanding of 

Men to fucht an height, as thereby to make them more capable of putting 

a difference between Truth and Falſhood? Whether it were {ich an 

overflowing Nilas as wou'd enrich the Underſtandings of all thoſe who 

were in u capacity to tecelve its Streams? The truth is, there want not 

grounds of ſuſpicion, that the old ęyptian Learning was not of that 
elevation which the preſent diſtance of our Age makes us apt to think it 

was. And a learned Man hath in a ſet Diſcourſe endeavoured to ſhew 

the great defects that there wete in it: Neither can it, I think, be de- Coming. ie 
ny d, but according to the reports we have now cotieerning it, ſome 7. 
parts of their Learning were frivolous, others obſcure, a great deal Ma- 10, 11,12. 
gical, and the reſt ſuot᷑t of that improvement, which the acceſſion of the 
patts and induſtry of after Ages gave unte it. But yet it is again as e- 
vident, that ſome parts of Learnin 5 were invented by the /Eeyptians, 
others much improved, and that the Greeks did at firſt ſet up with'the 
ſtock they borrow'd out of gp, and that Learning chiefly flouriſhd 
there, when there was (1 had almoſt faid) an Ri darkneſs of Tg- 
norance overſpreading the face of Greece as well as other Nations. 

Which will appear by theſe confidetations, The great antiquity of III. 


their repute for Learhing, the great advantages tliey had for promoting 
it, and the parts of Learning moſt in uſe anjong them. This tho 
may ſeem 4 digreſſion here, will yet tend to promote our defign, by 
ſhewing thereby how qualify'd and accompliſfd Moſes was to deliver 
to the World a Hiſtory of ancient times. If we believe Marrobigr, wares. 
there was no people in the World cou d vye for Leartiing with the A- Saturn. l.. 
ohptiant, who makes Ægypt in one place, the Mother of all Arts, and in ay hoy 
another, the Agyptians, omnium Philoſophie dliſeiplinurum parenter, The 1ib.1.c.15, 
fathers of all the Philoſophic Scitnces ; he derives elſe where the otiginal of - 
all Aſtronomy from them, quo conſtet primos omnium celum metiri, &. 
ſcrutari anſos + tho it be more probable that the Nativity even of Aſtro- 
nomy it {elf was firſt calculated by the Chaldæant, from whom it was 511. c. 21. 
convey'd to the Ægyptiant. He likewiſe approptiates all divine know- 
my to theny, where he ſaith they were Sol; rerum divinarum 64, 
and after calls Mygype divinarum omnium diſciplinarum compotem. It is 4 Sc. 
ſafficiently notorious what great repute the Egyptian Learning bath; J. . 13. 
been in, with ſome in our latter times, in that 605 Chymiſts took upon 
it as the greateſt honour to their profeſſion, that they think they can 
claim kindred of the old Ægyptian Learning, and derive the pedigree of 
their Chymiſtry from the old Mg yptian Hermes. But that vain pretence 
is (afficiently refuted by the fore-mentioned learned Man Conringiut, in 
his Tra& on this ſubject, de Hermetica Medicina. Franciſcas Patricins 
profefieth himſelf ſo great an admirer of the old Egyptian Learning, 
that he thought it wou d be no bad exchange, if the Peripatetic 8 
K 2 phy 
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hy were extruded, and the old Egyptian received inſtead of it. But the 
World is now grown wiſer, than to receive his Hermes Triſmegiſtus for 
the Author of the old Mg yptian Philoſophy, the credit of his Author 
being for ever blaſted, and the doctrine contained in the Books under 
his name, manifeſted to be a mere Cento, a confus d mixture of the Chr;- 
"tian, Platonic, and Ægyptian docttine together. So that we cou d hard- 
ly maintain the juſtneſs of the repute of the aneient Ægyptian Learning 
from any thing now extant of it; but yet we ſee no reaſon to queſtion 
it, eſpecially ſince it is ſo: honourably ſpoken of in Sacred. Writ, and 
ſeems in it to have been made the ſtandard and meaſure of humane Wiſ: 
dom. For which we have this obſervable teſtimony, that when the 
Wiſdom of Solomon is ſpoken of with the greateſt advantage and com- 
mendation, it is ſet forth with this character, that it exceeded the wiſdom 
of all the children of the Eaſt Country, and all the wiſdom of Egypt. Whence 
it is moſt natural and eaſy to argue, That certainly their learning muſt 
be accounted rhe greateſtat that time in the World; or elſe/it-cou'd not 
have been inferred, that Solomon was wiſer than all men, becauſe his 
wiſdom excelled theirs, unleſs we ſuppoſe theit wiſdom to have been 
the greateſt in that Age of the World, when the wiſdom of the Gre- 
cians (altho' in that time Homer is ſuppoſed to flouriſh) was notthought 
worthy the taking notice of. We ſee from hence then, as from an irre- 
fragable teſtimony, that the wiſdom of the Mgyptians anciently was no 
trivial Pedantry, nor mere ſuperſtitious and Magical Rites, but that 
there was ſomething in it ſolid and ſubſtantial, or it had not been, worth 
Livſus de triumphing over by the wiſdom of Solomon: It being true of that, what 
Mazritud, Lipſius ſaith of the Roman Empire, Quicquid dignum vince videbatur, 


1 King. 4. 
29.30, 31. 


Rom. l. I vicit; cætera non tam non potuit quam contempſit; it was an argument of 


3. ſome great worth, that it was overtopp d and og xs by it. nt. 
IV. Thus we ſee how juſt the repute of the. ancient AÆgyptian Learning is 
from teſtimony, and we ſhall find as great reaſon for it, when we con- 

ſider the great advantages the Ægyptians had for promoting of Learning 
among them. Two ways Men come to knowledge, either by Tradition 

from others, or by Obſervation of their own; what the Egyptians had 

the firſt way, will be ſpoken to afterwards; we now conſider the latter 

of theſe. All Knowledge arifing from Obſervation, muſt be either of 

thoſe Sciences which immediately conduce to the benefit of Men's lives, 

or ſuch whoſe end is to improve Men's rational faculties in the know- 

{{. 4:iſ- ledge of things. The former neceſſity will put men upon the finding 
1. 1. out, the latter require ſeceſſum & otia, freedom from other imployments, 
a mind addicted to them, and induſtry in the ſtudy of them, and a care 

to preſerve their inventionsin them. The ſtudy of Geometry among the 
Egyptians, ow'd its original to Neceſſity; for the river Nile being ſwell'd 

with the ſhowers falling in Ethiopia, and thence annually: overflowing 

the Country of Egypt, and by its violence overturning all the marks they 

had to diſtinguiſh their Lands, made it neceſſarry for them upon every a- 
batement of the floud to ſurvey their Lands, to find out every one his 

own by the quantity of the ground upon the ſurvey. The neceſſity of which 

gerodot. put them upon a more diligent enquiry into that ſtudy, that thereby they 
on 2- , might attain to ſome exactneſs in that, which was to be of ſuch neceſſary, 
Ferab / 17, conſtant and perpetual uſe. Thence we find the invention of Geometry 
cel. Rbud. particularly attributed by Herodotus, Diodorns, Strabo and others, to 
413.534. the Mgyptianc. This skill of theirs they after improved into a greater 


benefit, viz. the conveying the water of Nile into thoſe places * £ 
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had not overflown to ſo great a height, as to give them hopes of an ens, 
ſuing plenty ; which they did by the artificial cutting of ſeveral Chan- 
nels for that end, wherein, ſaith Strabo, the Mgyptiant Art amd Indu- 
flry out ment Nat ure it ſelf. By this like wiſe they obſerv'd the height of 
the overflow ing of the river, whereby they knew what Harveſt to ex- 
pet the follow ing year; which they did by a Well near Memphis (from 
the uſe of it callett Ne ον upon the walls of which were the 
marks of feveral cubits, which thiey obſerve and publiſni it to all, that 
they might provide themſelves accordingly. We ſee what grounds there 
are, even from profit and advantage, to make us believe that the R. 
gptians were skill d in Geometry, and the knowledge relating thereto o 
And for the promoting of all other knowledge, whoſe: end is Con- v. 
templation, the very conſtitution of their Commonwealth did much 
conduce thereto: For thereby it was provided that there ſhou'd always. 
be a ſufficient number: of perlous freed from all other Employments, 
who might devote themſelves to a ſedulous enquiry into the natures of 
things. Such were the Egyptian Prieſts, Who by the peculiar natute of 
the Egyptian ſuperſtitions; were freed from that burdenſome fervice. 
of ſacrificing beaſts, which the Prieſts of other Nations were continual-' 
ly employ d about, and ſo they enjoy d not only an eaſie but a very ho- 
nourable employment; for they were the perſons of the greateſt ho- 
nour, eſteem, and authority among the Egyptians, of which rank as 
far as I can find, all were accounted, who were not Souldiers, Husbandzè“ 
men, or Artificers. For Strabo mentions no Nobility. at all in /Egypt strab. . 1. 
diſtinct from the Prieſts; for he divides the whole Commonwealth into 
Souldiers, Husbandmen and Prieſts. And telling us that the other two 
were employ d about matters of War, and the King's revenues in Peace, 
he adds, of 5 ieefic N pinompiey H Y 450 grower, SwAnlal me 3 Bandtes 
tow, The Prieſts minded the ſtudy of Philoſophy and Aſtronomy, and con- 
vers d moſt with their Kings: And after, ſpeaking of their Kings being 
ſtudy'd in their Arts, as well as others of the Prieſts, he adds, wv d % 
able % 5 E, with whom they ſpent maſt, of their lives. Agreeable 
to this, Plutarch tells us, that the Kings themſelves were often Prieſts ; 7/«tarch. 
and adds out of Hecatæus, that the Kings us d to drink Wine by meaſure, —"Y 4. 
keges & ec, becanſe they were Prieſts; for as he ſaith, the Kings of Mgypt 
were choſen, either out of the rank of Prieſts or Souldiers, 2 wv d- 
ear, 785) d ovpiey ares time , mply tyrl thoſe two orders be- 
ing of the greateſt honour, the one for valour, and the other for wiſdom ; and 
if the King were choſen out of the Souldiers, he was preſently entred a- 
mong the Prieſts, to learn their Myſtical Sciences. Diodorus ſeems to Dig. I. x. 
reckon ſome great perſons after the Prieſts, and diſtinct from the Soul- 
diery; but if he means by theſe any other than ſome of the other two 
profeſſions, I muſt ſay, as Caſaubor doth in another caſe of Diodorus, caſa. 
Sane Strabonis auForitas multis Siculis apud me prevalet. Diodorus his _ 
teſtimony not to be weighed with Strabo's. From whence we may under- a 
ſtand the reaſon why that Potipherah, whoſe Daughter Joſeph married, 
Is called 172, which ſome render the Prieſt, others the Frince of On ; Cen. 41. 
t theſe two we ſee are very conſiſtent, their Prieſts being their great? 
Pr inces; and Heliopolis, or On, of which Potzpherah was Prince or Prieſt, 
being the chief Seat and Univerſity of the Prieſts of Agypt. Now it is 
evident from Clemens Alexandrinus, that the ÆMgyptians did not com- Clem. 4- 
municate their Myſteries promiſcuouſly to all, but only to ſuch as were robs 
in ſucceſſion to the Crown, or elſe to thoſe of the Prieſts and their Colt | 
| | ren, 
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dren, who were moſt apt and fit for them, both by their diet, inſtrugi- 
on, and family. For this was unalterably obſerved among them, that 
there was a continued ſucceſſion of a profeſſion in their ſeveral families, 
both of Prieſts, Souldi + Husbandmen, whereby they kept their 
ſeveral orders without any mixture or confuſion, which is confeſs d 
Herodot. both by Herodotus and Diodorus : So that by this Conſtitution Learning 
5757 1x, was among them confin'd to the Prieſts, which highly advanceth the 
c. 71. probability of that Tradition, preſerv'd among the Ay yptians concern- 
ing Moſes (which likewiſe ſtrongly proves our preſent deſign) viz. M 
7oſerh. metho's Records, as Jeſephus tells us, that Moſes was one of the Prieſts at 
. 1. Heliopolis, and that his name among them was Oſarſpbut, who changing 
c. . his name, was called Moſes z and inthe time of Azznophis condutted the 
. leprouspeopleoutof ae, (ſo the Egyptians out of their hatred of the 
Tjraelites call them.) And Cheremon another Xgyptian Prieſt in the ſame 
Author, calls Moſes a Scribe, and Joſeph (by whom probably he means 
Joſhua) a ſacred Scribe, and ſaith, that the ÆMgyptian name of Moſes was 
:/then, and of Joſeph, hrs Now this tradition did in all proba- 
bility ariſe from the repute of Moſes his learning and wiſdom; which 
being among them proper to their Prieſts, they thence aſcrib'd that 
name to him, altho' probably he might come to the knowledge of all 
their Myſteries, from the relation he:had to Pharaoh's Daughter. 
VI. We come now to conſider the parts of the Egyptian Learning, in 
Philo ud. which the Scripture tells us Moſes was skill'd : This by Philo Fud exe is 
Hol.“ branched into Arithmetic, Geometry, Muſic, and Hieroglyphical Philoſo- 
Sixt. senen. phy 5 But Sixtus Senenſis more comprehenſively from Diodorus, Diogenes 
1. a. p. 39. Laertius, and others, divides it into four parts, Mathematical, Natural, 
Divine and Moral. Their skill in the Mathematical parts of Learning 
hath been partly ſhew'd already, and might be more largely from that 
skill in them, which the Greciant gain'd from the Ægyptiant, as both 
Jambl. de Jamblichus and Porphyry ſpeak of Pythagoras, that he gain'd his skill in 
Ne 3 the Ægyptians: for theſe as Porphyry ſaith, of 


1. 2. Geometry chiefly 
Forphr. de a long time had been very ſtudious of Geometry, as the Phenicians of 
mo Arithmetic, and the Chaldeans of Aſtronomy. But Jamblichxs (and I 
think deſervedly) takes notice of the 20 vo a&39%«700, the difficult ac- 
Strab.1.17. ceſt of the Ægyptian Prieſts, eſpecially as to acquaintance with their 
Myſteries; and fo Strabo calls them, wars; Y d, , ſuch who 
concealed their learning under many Symbols, and were not eafily drawn 
to unfold it. And yet we might think the two and twenty years time 
which Pythagoras is thought to have ſpent among them, had been e- 
nough to have inſinuated himfelf into their utmoſt acquaintance, and 
to have drawn from them the knowledge of their greateſt Myſteries; 
but yet we have no great reaſon fo think he did, if we believe the fto- 
ry in Dyogencs Laertias of his ſacrificing an Hecatomb for the finding out 
that Demonſtration, which is now contain'd in the 47 propoſition of 
the firſt of Euclide. Yet this did not abate the Greeians efteem of the 
Egyptians Mathematical Learning; for in Plato's time, Eudoxus Cnidius 
went into Agypt on purpoſe to acquire it; and Democritus his boaſt, 
Clem. 4 that none of the Arſepedonapte in Meypr (fo their Prieſts were call d. as 
Euſ. Prep. Clemens Alexandrints and Enſebius tell us, who relate the ſtory) ex- 
1. 10. c. 2. ceded him in the Mathematics, proves, at leaſt inferred, that they were 
3 then in greateſt eſteem for them. Their great skill in Aſtronomy is at- 
Strab. l. . teſted by Diocloruc, Strabo, Herodotus, and others, and by their finding 
Herod» out the courſe of the year by the motion of the Sun, which was the 
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tarch, Diogenes Laertins, and others, that it were impertinent troubling 
a Reader's 


patience with the foo of that which is ſo generally con- 
e 


feſsd. A t evidence of 


was from the relation of thoſe who by any remedy were cured of w_ 


Temples. Their Hieroglyphical 
greateſt noiſe in the world and the leaſt of Subſtance in it; which who- 


poſterity were recorded in the 
and Myſtical Learning hath made the 


eyet will not be convinced of without peruſal of Kircher's Oedipus E- 
Soptiarue, will at laſt find it fully done to his hand by the ſucceſleſs en- 


Man cou d think that ſtudy worth his pains, which at the higheſt can 
amount bat to a conjecture; and when it is come to that with a great 
deal of pains, it is nothing but ſome ordinary and trivial obſervation. 


As in that famous Hieroglyphic of Djoſpolis, ſo much ſpoken of by the 


Ancients, where was a Child to expreſs coming into the World; an old 


Man for going out of it, an Hawk for Gop, an Hypoputaamus for Ha- 


tred, and a Crocodile for Impudence ; and all to expreſs this venerable 
Apophthegos, O ye that come into the World, and that go ont of it, God 


bat impadence. And therefore certainly this kind of Learning de- 


ferves the higheſt form among the difficiles Nuge z, and all theſe Hiero- 


T be put together, will make but one good ons, and rend be for 


1 There is yet one part of Learning more among them, which the . 
Opti aur are efteemed for, which is che Political and Civil part of it, 
which may better be called Wiſdom, than moſt of the foregoing g two 


things 


ful Strom, 1.6 | 
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dieavours of that otherwiſe learned Man. I cannot think any rational 
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things ſpeak much the wiſdom of a Nation, good Laws, and a prudent 
management of them: their Laws are highly commended by Srrabo and 
Diodorus; and it is none of the leaſt commendations of them, that $4. 
lon and Lycurgus borrowed fo many of their Conſtitutions, from them; 
and for the pradent management of their Government, as the continu- 
ance of their State ſo long in peace and quietneſs, is an ind incible de- 
monſtration of it ; ſo the report given of them in Scripture adds a fur- 
ther teſtimony to it; for therein the King of Ægypt is called the Son of 
Ita 19.11, the Wiſe, as well as the Son of ancient Kings; and his Counſellors are 
I” called wiſe Counſellors of Pharaoh, and the wiſe Men; whereby a more 
than ordinary prudence and policy muſt be underſtood. Can we now 
imagine ſuch a perſon as Moſes was, bred up in all the ingenuous Li- 
terature of Egypt, converſant among their wiſeſt perſons in Pharaoh's 
Court, having thereby all advantages to improve himſelf, and to un- 
derſtand the utmoſt of all that they know, ſhou'd not be able to paſs a 
judgment between a mere pretence and Impoſture, and real and impor. 
tant Truths? Can we think that one who had intereſt in ſo great a 
Court, all advantages of raiſing himſelf therein, ſhou'd willingly for- 
ſake all the pleaſures and delights at preſent, all his hopes and advan- 
tages, for the future, were he not fully perſuaded! of the certain and 
undoubted truth of all thoſe things which are recorded in his Books? 
Is it poſſible a Man of ordinary wiſdom ſhou d venture himſelf. upon fo 
hazardous, unlikely and dangerous employment, as that was Moſes un- 
dertook, which could have no probability of ſucceſs; but only upon 
the belief that Gop-who appeared unto him, was greater than all the 
Gods of Męypt, and cou d carry on his Deſign by his power, maugre 
all the oppoſition which the Princes of the world coud make againſt it? 
And what poſſible ground can we have to think: that ſuch a perſon, 
who did verily believe the truth of what GoDp reveal:d unto him; fhoud 
dare to write any otherwiſe than as it was revealed unto him? If there 
had been any thing repugnant to common Reaſon in the Hiſtory: of the 
Creation, the Fall of Man, the univerſal Deluge, the propagation of 
the World by the Sons of Noah, the Hiſtory of the Patriarchs, had not 
Moſes rational faculties as well as we? nay, had he them not far better 
improved than any of ours are? and was not he then able to judge 
what was ſuitable to Reaſon, and what not? and can we think he 
wou d then deliver any thing inconſiſtent with Reaſon or undoubted 
Tradition then, when the Egyptian Prieſts might ſo readily and plain- 
ly have triumphed over him, by diſcovering the falſhood of what he 
wrote? Thus we ſee that Moſes was as highly qualify'd as any of the a- 
cuteſt heathen Philoſophers cou d be, for diſcerning Truth from Falſ- 
hood; nay, in all probability he far excelled the moſt renowned of the 
Grecian Philoſophers in that very kind of Learning wherewith they 
made ſo great noiſe in the World, which was originally Egyptian, as 
is evident in the whole ſeries of the Grecian Philoſophers, who went 
Age after Age to Agypt, to get ſome ſcraps of that Learning there, 
which Moſes cou d not have but full meals of, becauſe of his high 
place, great intereſt, and power in gt. And muſt thoſe hungry 
Philoſophers then become the only Maſters of our Reaſon, and their 
Dictates be receiv d as the ſenſe and voice of Nature, which they either 
receiv d from uncertain Tradition, or elſe deliver din oppoſition to it, 
that they might be more taken notice of in the World? Muſt an a 
| pe be confronted with, Thas ſaith the Lord? and a few 3 
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bols vye authority with Divine Commands? and Ex nibilo nibil ſit be 
ſooner believ'd than, In the beginning God created the Heavens and the 
Earth? What irrefragable evidence of Reaſon is that ſo confident 4 pre- 
ſumption built upon, when it can Ggnifie nothing without this Hypo- 
theſes, That there is nothing but Matter in the World? and let this firſt 
be prov d, and we will never ſtick to grant the other. I may confi- 
dently ſay, the great gullery of the world hath been, taking philoſo- 
phical Dictates for the ſtandard of Reaſon, and unprov d Hypotheſes for 
certain Foundations for our diſcourſe to rely upon. And the ſeeking 
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to reconcile the Myſteries of our Faith to theſe, hath been that which 


hath almoſt deſtroy d it, and turn d our Religion into a mere philoſo- 


phical Speculation. But of this elſewhere. We ſee then that inſiſting 
merely on the accompliſhment and rational perfections of the perſons 
who ſpeak, we have more reaſon to yield credit to Moſes in his Hiſto- 
ry, than to any Philoſophers in their Speculationss. 
And that which in the next place ſpeaks Moſes to be a perſon of wiſ- 
dom, and judgment, and ability to find out truth, was his Age and Ex- 
perience when he deliver d theſe things to the World. He vented no 
crude and indigeſted conceptions, no ſudden and temerarious fancies, 


the uſual iſſues of teeming and juvenile Wits; he liv'd long enough to 


have experience to try, .and judgment to diſtinguiſh a mere outſide and 


varniſh, from what was ſolid and ſubſtantial. We cannot then have 
the leaſt ground of ſuſpicion, that Moſes was any ways unfit to diſcern 
Truth from Falſhood, and therefore was capable of judging the one 
from the other. oy 9 He 


But tho perſons be never ſo highly accompliſh'd for parts, learning, 


and experience, yet if they want due information of the certainty of 
the things they deliver, they may be ſtill deceiv d themſelves; and if 
they preſerve it for poſterity, be guilty of deceiving others. Let us now 


therefore ſee whether Moſes had not as great advantages for underſtand- 


ing the truth of his Hiſtory, as he had judgment to diſcern it. And 
concerning all thoſe things contained in the four laſt Books of his, to 
his own death, it was impoſſible any ſhou'd have greater than himſelf, 
writing nothing but what he was pars magna himſelf of, what he ſaw and 
heard, and did; and can any teſtimony be deſired greater than his 
whoſe actions they were, or who was preſent at the doing of them; 
and that not in any private way, but in the moſt public capacity? For 
altho private perſons may be preſent at great actions, yet they may be 
Suilty of miſ-repreſenting them, for want of. underſtanding all circum- 
ſtances precedent, and ſubſequent, or for want of underſtanding the 
deligns of the chief inſtruments of action: but when the perſon himſelf, 
who was the chief in all, ſhall undertake to write an exact Hiſtory of it, 
what evidence can be deſired more certain than that is, that there cou'd 
be no defect as to information concerning what was done? The only 
ſeruple then that can be made, muſt be concerning the paſſages of for- 


VIII. 


mer times which Moſes relates. And here I doubt not but to make it 


appear, that inſiſting only on all that can be deſired in a bare Hiſtorian 
(ſetting aſide Divine Revelation) he had as true and certain information 
of the Hiſtory of thoſe former Ages, as any one can have of things at 
that diſtance from themſelves; and that is, by a certain uninterrupted 
tradition of them, which will appear more clear and evident in that Na- 


tion of which Moſes was, than in any other Nation in the World: and 
that on theſe two accounts: Firſt, The undoubted lineal deſcent from Fa- 
L 


ther 


\ 
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in the preſerving this Tradition entire. 

Firſt, That there was a certain numixed lineal deſcent from Father ty 
Can in the Jewiſh Nation: the great cauſe of moſt of the confuſion in 
the Tradition of other Nations, was the frequent mixing of ſeveral Fa- 
milies one with another; now that Gon might as it were on purpoſe 


ther to Son in the Jewiſh Nation. Secondly, Their intereſt lying ſo much 


ſatisfie the World of the Mraelites Capacity to preſerve the Tradition 


entire, he prohibited their mixture by Marriages with the People of 
other Nations and Families, So that in Moſes his time it was a very 
eaſie matter to run up their lineal deſcent as far as the Flood, nay, up 
to Adam ; for Adam converſed ſometimes with Lamecb, Noah's Father; 
for Lamech was born AJ. M. 974. Adam died 930. ſo that 56 years, ac- 
cording to that computation, were Adam and Lamech contemporary. 


Can we then think Noah ignorant of the ancient Tradition of the World, 


when his Father was ſo long co-£vors with Adam; and Mathyſelah his 
Grand-father, who was born A. M. 687. died not till A. M. 1656. ac- 
cording to our moſt learned Primate of Armagh, i. e. was 600 years con- 


temporary with Noab. Sem his Son was probably living in ſome part 


of Jacobs time, or Iſaac's at leaſt; and how eaſily and uninterruptedly 
might the general Tradition of the ancient Hiſtory be continued thence 
to the time of Moſes, when the number of Families agreeing in this 
Tradition was increaſed, and withal incorporated by a common liga- 
ment of Religion? I demand then, where can we ſuppoſe any igno- 
rance or cutting off this general Tradition in ſo continued a ſucceſſion 


as here was? Can we imagine that the Grand-children of Jacob cou'd 


be ignorant of their own pedigree, and whence they came into Ægypt? 
can we think a thing ſo late and ſo remarkable as the account of their 
coming thither, ſhou'd be forgotten, which was attended with ſo many 
memorable circumſtances, eſpecially the ſelling and advancement of Jo- 
ſeph, whoſe memory it was impoſſible ſhou'd be obliterated in ſo ſhort 
a time? Cou'd Facob be ignorant of the Country whence his Grand- 
father Abraham came? eſpecially when he liv'd ſo long in it himſelf, 
and married in that branch of the Family that was remaining there, 
when he had ſerved his Uncle Laban? Cou'd Abraham, when he was 
contemporary with Se, be ignorant of the truth of the Floud, when 
Sem, from whom he derived himſelf, was one of the perſons who eſca- 
ped it in the Ark? Cou'd See be ignorant of the actions before the 
Floud, when Adam, the firſt Man, lived ſo near the time of Noah? and, 
coud Noah then be ignorant of the Creation and the fall of Man? 
Thus we ſee it almoſt impoſſible, that any age among them then cou'd 
be ignorant of the paſſages of the precedent, which they were ſo few 
Generations removed from, that they cou'd with eaſe derive themſelves 
from the Firſt Man. What then can we ſay? that any of theſe had a 
deſign of deceiving their Poſterity, and ſo corrupted the Tradition? 
beſides, that it cou'd be hardly poſſible at that time, when there were 


ſo many remaining teſtimonies of former times; what end can we ima- 


Sin that any Parents ſhou'd have in thus deceiving their Children, or 
what advantage ſhou'd come to them by, ſuch a deceit? Nay, I ſhall 
now manifeſt in the ſecond place, That the whole intereſt of their Chil- 
dren lay in preſerving this Tradition certain and entire. For their 


hopes of poſſeſſing Canaan and title to it, depended upon the promiſe 


made unto Abraham 400 years before; which wou d not only keep a- 
wake their ſenſe of the Divine Providence, but wou'd make them = 


z 
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ful during their Bondage to preſerve their Genealogies, becauſe all the 
Right they cou d plead to their poſſeſſions in Canaan, was from their 
being of Abrabam s Seed. And beſides this, on e to be a memo- 
rial to them of paſſages between Gop and Abrabam, they had in their 
fleſh a badge of Circumciſion, which wou'd ſerve to call to mind thoſe 

tranſactions which had been between GOP and their Fore-fathers. 
Theſe things then. do fully demonſtrate, that inſiſting only on Rational 
Evidence, the Iſraelites were the moſt certain conſervators of the anci- 

ent Hiſtory of the World ; and can we think, that Moſes who was the 


Ruler among them, ſhou'd not fully underſtand thoſe things which e- 


very Hraelite cou d ſcarce be ignorant of, and might correct the miſtakes 
of Moſes in his Hiſtory, if he had been guilty of any ſuch > Theſe 
things I ſuppoſe have made the firſt Propoſition evident, That it was 
morally impoſſible Moſes ſhou'd be deceived himſelt, or be ignorant of 
the things which he reports to others, both becauſe he had abilities 
ſufficient to diſcover Truth from Falſhood, and ſufficient information 
of the paſſages of former times. Ti 1 ret 
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CHAP. ill. 

_ Moſes his fidelity proved. 
I. Moſes conſidered as an Hiſlorian, and as a Law giver ; his fidelity 
in both proved; clear evidences that he had no intent to deceive in 
bis Hiſtory, freedom from private intereſt,” impartiality in bis rela- 


tions, plainneſs and perſpicuity of ſtile. II. 4s a Law-giver he came 


armed with Divine Authority, which being the main thing, is fixed 
on to be fully proved from his actions and writings, * III. The power 
of Miracles the great evidence of Divine Revelation. Two grand 
Queſtions propounded. In what caſes Miracles may be expected, and 
buy known to be true, No neceſſity of a conſtant power of Mi- 
racles in a Church: IV. Two caſes alone wherein they may be ex. 
pefted. When any thing comes as a Law from God, and when a 


Divine Law is to be repealed, The neceſſity of Miracles in thoſe 


Caſes as an evidence of Divine Revelation aſſerted, V. VI. VII. Ob- 

jetctions anſwered. - No uſe of Miracles when the Doctrine is ſettled 

and owned by Miracles by the firſt Revelation, No need of Mi- 
raclet in reformation of 4 Church, Das n 0 


% 
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That he was as far from having any intent to deceive others, as 


he was from being deceived himſelf. Two ways Moſes muſt be conſide- 
red, as an Hiſtorian, and as a Law-giver; the only inducement for him 


to deceive as an Hiſtorian, muſt be ſome particular intereſt which muſt 
draw him aſide from an impartial delivery of the truth; as a Law-giver, 
he might deceive, if he pretended Divine Revelation for thoſe Laws 
which were only the iſſues of his own Brain, that they might be = 
C1511 VVV ceive 


T ſecond Propoſition contains the proof of Moſes his fidelity, 


— ceived with a greater veneration among the People, as Numa Pompili. 
| 4 and others did. Now if we prove that Moſes had no intereſt to de. 
ceive in his Hiſtory, and had all rational evidence of Divine Revelati— 

on in his Laws, we ſhall abundantly evince the undoubted fidelity of 

Moſes in every thing recorded by him. We begin then with his fide- 

lity as an Hiſtorian; and it being contrary to the common intereſt of 

the World to deceive and be deceived, we have no reaſon to entertain 

any ſuſpicions of the veracity of any perſon where we cannot diſcern 

ſome peculiar intereſt that might have a ſtronger byaſs upon him than 

the common intereſt of the World. For it is otherwiſe in Morals than 

in Naturals; for in Naturals, we fee that every thing will leave its pro- 

per intereſt to preſerve the common intereſt of Nature; but in Morals, 

there is nothing more common than deſerting the common intereſt of 

Mankind, to ſet up a peculiar intereſt againſt it: It being the trueſt 

deſcription of a Politician, that he is one who makes himſelf the centre, 

and the whole World his circumference; that he regards not how much 

the whole World is abuſed, if any advantage doth- accrue to himſelf 

by it. Where we ſee it then the deſign of any perſon to advance him- 

ſelf or his poſterity, or to ſet up the credit of the Nation whoſe Hi. 

. ſtory he writes, we may have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect his partiality, becauſe 
we then find a ſufficient inducement for ſuch a one to leave the com- 

mon road of Truth, and to fall into the paths of deceit. But we have 

not the leaſt ground to ſuſpect any ſuch partiality in the Hiſtory of 

Moſes ;, for nothing is more clear than that he was free from the ambi- 

tious deſign of advancing himſelf and his poſterity, who notwithſtand- 

ing the great honour he enjoy'd himſelf, was content to leave his po- 

ſterity in the meaneſt ſort of attendance upon the Tabernacle. And as 

little have we ground to think he intended to flatter that Nation, which 

he ſo lively deſcribes, that one wou'd think he had rather a deſign to 

ſer forth the frowardneſs, unbelief, unthankfulneſs, and difobedience 

of a Nation towards a gracious Gop, than any ways inhance their repu- 

tation in the world, or to ingratiate himſelf with them by writing this 

Hiſtory of them. Nay, and he ſets forth ſo exactly the leſſer failings 

and groſſer enormities of all the Anceſtors of this Nation, whoſe ats 

he records, that any impartial Reader will ſoon acquit him of a defign 

of flattery, when after he hath recorded thoſe faults, he ſeeks not to 
exterruate them, or bring any excuſe or pretence to palliate them. 80 

that any obſerving Reader may eaſily take notice, that he was carried 

on by a higher defign than the common people of Hiſtorians are; and 

that his drift and ſcope was to exalt the goodneſs and favour of Gop, 
towards a rebellious and obſtinate people. Of which there can be no 

greater nor more lively demonſtration, than the Hiſtory of all the tranſ- 

actions of the Jewiſ. Nation, from their coming forth of /Zgyp?, to 

Deut. 7, their utter ruin and deſolation. And Moſes tells them as from Gop 
7,8. . himſelf, it was neither for their number, nor their goodneſs, that Qod ſet 
his love upon them, but he loved them, becauſe he loved them, i. e. no o- 

ther account was to be given of his gracious dealing with them, but 

the freeneſs of his own bounty, and the exuberancy of his goodneſs to- 

wards them. Nay, have we not cauſe to admire the ingenuity as well 

as veracity of this excellent perſonage, who not only lays fo notorious 

Gen. 34. 2 blot upon the ſtock of his o] Family Levi, recorded ſo punctually 
as the inhumanity and cruelty of him, and Simeon in their dealings with the 
6% Heeenrite t; but likewiſe inſerts that curſe which was left upon their 
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memory forit, by their own Father at his deceaſe! And that hemight 
notleave the leaſt ſuſpicion. of partiality behind him, he hath not done 
2s the Statuary did, (who engraved his own name ſo artificially in the 
Statue of Jupiter, that one ſhou'd continue as long as the other,) but 
what the other intended for the praiſe of his skill, Moſez- hath done 
for his ingenuity, that he hath. ſo interwoven. the Hiſtory of his own 
failings and diſobedience. with thoſe of the Nation, that his ſpots are 
like to continue as long as the whole web of his Hiſtory is like to do. 
Had it been the leaſt part of his deſign to have his memory preſerved 
with a ſuperſtitious veneration among the Jews, how eaſy had it been 
for him to have left out any thing that might in the leaſt intrench upon 
bis reputation? but we find him very ſecure and careleſs in that particu- 
lar; nay, on the other fide, very ſtudious and induſtriousin depreſſi 
the bonour and deſarts of Men, and advancing the power and goodneſs 
of Gop. And all this he doth, not in an affected ſtrain of Rhetoric, 
whoſe proper work is impetrare fidem mendacio, and as Tylly ſomewhere 
confeſſeth, To make things ſeem otherwiſe than they are; but that innate 
fimplicity and plainneſs, and yet withal with that [mperatoria brevitas, 
that Majeſty and Authority, that it is thereby evident he thought not 
to court acceptance, but to demand belief: Nor had any ſuch pitiful 
deſign of pleaſing his Readers with ſome affected phraſes, but thought 
that Truth it (elf had preſence enough with it, to command the ſubmiſ- 
ſion of our Underſtandings to it. 55 | "ON 
Eſpecially when all theſe were delivered by ſuch a one who catne 
ſufficiently armed with all motives of credibility and inducements to aſ- 
ſent, by that evidence which he gave, that he was no pretender to Di- 
vine Revelation, but was really imploy'd as a peculiar. inſtrument of 
State under the G o o and Ruler of the whole World. Which if it be 
made clear, then all our further doubts muſt preſently ceaſe, and all im- 
pertinent diſputes be ſilenced, when the Supreme Majeſty appears im- 
powering any perſon to dictate to the World the Laws they muſt be 505 
verned by. For if any thing be repugnant to our Rational Faculties, 
that is, that G o o ſhou'd dictate any thing but what is moſt certainly 
true, or that the Governour of the World ſhou'd preſcribe any Laws, 
but ſuch as were moſt juſt and reaſonable. If we ſuppoſe a G o D, we 
cannot queſtion veracity to be one of his chieteſt Attributes, and that 
it is impoſſible the Gop of truth ſnou d imploy any, to reveal any thing 
as from him, but what was undoubtedly true. So that it were an argu- 
ment of the moſt groſs and unreaſonable incredulity, to diſtruſt the cer- 
tainty of any thing which comes to us with ſufficient evidence of Divine, 
Revelation, becauſe thereby we ſhew our diſtruſt of the yeracity of Gop 
himſelf. All that we can deſire then, is only reaſonable ſatisfaction 
concerning the evidence of Divine Revelation in the perſon whoſe wards 
we are to credit, and this our gracious Go p hath been ſo far from de- 
nying Men, that he hath given all Rational Evidence of the truth of it. 
For it implying no incongruity at all, to any notions of Go p or our 
ſelves, that Go p ſhou'd; when it pleaſes him, ſingle out ſome inſtru- 
ment to manifeſt his will to the World; our enquiry then leads us to 
thoſe things which may be proper Notes and Characters of ſuch a per- 
ſon who is employ d on fo high an Embaſſy. And thoſe are chiefly 
theſe two, If his actions be ſuch as cou'd not flow from the power of 
mere Natural Cauſes; and, If the things he reveals be ſuch as cou d not 
Proceed from any created Underſtanding, Firſt then, for his A e 
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theſe riking moſt upon our outward Senſes, when they are any thing 
extraordinary, do tranſmit along with the impreſſions of them to the 


Underſtanding, an high opinion of the perſon that doth them: whereas 


the mere height of knowledge, or profoundneſs of things diſcovered, 
can have no ſuch preſent power and influence upon any, but ſuch as 
are of more raiſed and inquiſitive minds. And the World is generally 
more apt to ſuſpect its ſelt deceived with Words, than it can be with 
Actions; and hence Miracles, or the doing of things above the reach of 
Nature, hath been always embraced as the greateſt teſtimony of Divine 
Authority and Revelation. For which there is this evident Reaſon, 
That the courſe of Nature being ſettled by Divine Power, and every 
thing acting there by the force of that Power it receiv'd at firſt, it ſeems 
impoſſible that any thing ſhou'd really alter the ſeries of things, without 
the ſame power which at firſt produced them. This then we take for 
granted, That where- ever ſuch a Power appears, there is a certain evi- 


dence of a Divine Preſence going along with ſuch a Perſon who enjoys 


it. And this is that which is moſt evident in the actions of Moſes, both 
as to the Miracles he wrought both in Ægypt and the Wilderneſs, and 
his miraculous deliverance of the Iſraelites out of Mgypt, this latter be- 
ing as much above the reach of any merely Civil Power, as the other 
above Natural. 185 

We therefore come to the Rational Evidence of that Divine Autho- 
rity whereby Moſes acted, which may be gathered from that Divine 


Power which appeared in his Actions, which being a matter of fo great 


weight and importance (it being one of the main Baſes whereon the 
Evidence of Divine Revelation, as to us, doth ſtand) and withal of fo 
great difficulty and obſcurity, (cauſed thro' the preferring ſome Parties 
in Religion above the common intereſt of it) it will require more care 
and diligence to ſearch what influence the Power of Miracles hath upon 
the proving the Divine Commiſſion of thoſe who do them. Whether 
they are ſuch undoubted Credentials, that where- ever they are produ- 
ced, we are preſently to receive the Perſons who bring them, as Extraor- 
dinary Embaſſadors from heaven, employ d on ſome peculiar Meſſage to 
the Sons of Men? For the full ſtating of this Important Queſtion, two 
things muſt be cleared: Firſt, in what caſes Mitacles may be expected 
as Credentials to confirm an immediate Commiſſion from Heaven? Se- 
condly, What Rational Evidences do attend thoſe Mirag]es, to aſſure us 

they are ſuch as they pretend to be? „ 
Firſt, For the cauſes wherein theſe Miracles are to be expected as in- 
ducements to, or confirmations of our Faith, concerning the Divine 
imployment of any perſons in the World. And here I lay down this 
as acertain Foundation, That a power of Miracles 1s not conſtantly 
and perpetually neceſſary in all thoſe who manage the affairs of Heaven 
here on Earth, or that act in the name of Go Din the World. When 
the Doctrine of Faith is once ſettled in Sacred Records, and the Divine 
Revelation of that Doctrine ſufficiently atteſted, by a Power of Miracles 
in the Revealers of it, What imaginable neceſſity or pretext can there 
be contrived for a power of Miracles, eſpecially among ſuch as already 
own the Divine Revelation of the Scriptures? To make then a power 
of working Miracles to be conſtantly reſident in the Church of Gop, as 
one of the neceſtary Notes and Characters of it, is to put Gop upon that 
neceſſity which common Nature is freed from, viz. of multiplying 
things without ſufficient cauſe to be given for them z and to leave _ : 
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Faith at a ſtand, when Gop hath given ſufficient teſtimony for it to re- 
Jy upon. It is a thing too common and eaſy to be obſerved, that ſome 
perſons out of their eagerneſs to uphold the intereſt of their own par- 
ty, have been fain to eſtabliſh it upon ſuch grounds, which when they 
are ſufficiently ſearched to the bottom, do apparently undermine the 
common and ſure Foundations whereon the Belief of our common Chri- 
ſtianity doth mainly ſtand. It were eaſy to make a large Diſcourſe on 
this Subject, whereby we may rip open the wounds that Chriftianity 
hath receiv'd, thro the contentions of the ſeveral parties of it; but 
this imputation-cannot with ſo much reaſon be faſtn'd on any party, as 
that which is nailed to a pretended Infallible Chair; for which weneed 
no other inſtance, than this before us. For while the leaders of that 
party make a Power of Miracles to be a neceſſary Note of the true Church, 
they nnavoidably run Men upon this dangerous precipice, not to believe 
any thing as a matter of Faith, where they find not ſufficient Miracles 
to convince them that 1s the true Church which propounds it to + 
them. Which neceſſarily follows from their acknowledg d principles; 
for it being impoſſible, according to them, to believe any thing with 
a Divine Faith, but what is propounded by the Church as an infallible 
Guide; and it being impoſſible to know which is this infallible Guide, 
but by the Notes and Characters of it, and one of thoſe Notes, being 
a Power of Miracles, I cannot find out my Guide but by this Power; 
and this Power muſt be preſent in the Church, for nothing of former q 
Ages concerning Faith, as the Miracles of Chriſt, his Reſurrection, &c. 1 
is to be believ'd, but on the Church's account) and therefore where = 
Men do not find ſufficient convition from preſent Miracles, to believe 4 
the Church to be an infallible Guide, they muſt throw off all Faith con- „ 
cerning the Golpel; for as good never a whit, as never the better. And , 
therefore it is no, wonder Atbeiſn ſhou d be fo thriving a plant in 
Traly ; nay under, if not within the walls of Rome it ſelf, where inqui- 
ſitive Perſons do daily ſee the jugglings and impoſtures of Prieſts in their 
pretended Miracles, and from thence are brought to look upon Religion 
its ſelf as a mere impoſture, and to think no Pope ſo infallible, as he 
that ſaid, Quantum nobir profieit hæc de Chriſto fabula? Such horrid con- 
ſequences do Men drive others, if nat bring themſelves, to, when they 
employ their parts and induſtry rather to uphold a corrupt intereſt, than 
to promote the Belief of the acknowledg'd principles of Chriſtian Faith, 
But as long as we aſſert no neceſſity of ſuch a power of Miracles to be | 
the Note of any true Church, nor any ſuch neceſſity of an infallible 8 
Guide, but that the Miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, were | 
ſufficient evidences of a Divine Spirit in them; and that the Scriptures 
were recorded by them to be an infallible Rule of Faith; here we have 
more clear reaſon as to the primary motives and grounds of Faith, and 
withal the infallible veracity of Go o in the Scriptures, as the laſt reſo- 
lution of Faith. And while we aſſert ſuch an infallible Rule of Faith, 
delivered to us by ſach an unanimous conſent from the firſt delivery of 
it, and then ſo fully atteſted by ſuch uncontroulable Miracles, we can- 
not in the leaſt underſtand to what end a power of Miracles ſhou d now 
ſerve in the Church, eſpecially among thoſe who all believe the Scrip- 
tures to be the Word of Go p. Indeed before the great harveſt of Con- 
verts in the primitive times were brought in, both of Jews and Gemtiles, 
and the Church fully ſettled in receiving the Canon of the Scriptures 
univerſally, we find Gon did continue this power among them; but af- 
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ter the Books of the New Teſtament were generally embraced as the 


Rule of Faith among Chriſtians, we find them ſo far from pretending 
to any ſuch Power, that they reje& the pretenders to if, ſuch as the 
Donatiſts were, and plead upon the ſame accounts, as we do now againſt 
the neceſſity of it. We ſee then no reaſon in the world for Miracles to 
be continued where the Doctrine of Faith is ſettled, as being confirmed 
by Miracles in the firſt Preachers of it. . rt end POS 

| There are only theſe two caſes then, wherein Miracles may juſtly and 
with reaſon be expected. Firſt, When any perſon comes as by an ex- 


traordinary commiſſion from Gop to the World, either to deliver ſome 


peculiar meſſage, or to do ſome more than ordinary ſervice. Second- 
Iz, When ſomething that hath been before eſtabliſh'd by Divine Law, 


s to be repealed, and ſome other way of worſhip eſtabliſh'd inſtead of 


it. Firſt, When any comes upon an extraordinary meſſage to the World, 
in the name of, and by commiſſion from Go p, then it is but reaſon to 
require ſome more than ordinary evidence of ſuch Authority. Becauſe 
of the main importance of the duty of giving credit to ſuch a perſon, 
and the great fin of being guilty of rejecting that Divine Authority which 
appears in him. And in this caſe we cannot think that G o D wou'd 
require it as a Duty to believe, where he doth not give ſufficient argu- 


ments for Faith, nor that he will puniſh perſons for ſuch a fault, which 


an invincible ignorance was the cauſe of. Indeed G o p doth not uſe 
to neceſſitate Faith, as to the act of it, but he doth ſo clearly propound 
the obje& of it, with all arguments inducing to it, as may ſufficiently 
juſtify a Believer's choice in point of reaſon and prudence, and may 
leave all Unbelievers without excuſe. I cannot ſee what account a Man 
can give to himſelf of his Faith, much leſs what Apology he can make 
to others for it, unleſs he be ſufficiently convinced in point of the high- 


_ eſtreaſon, that it was his duty to believe; and in order to that convicti- 
on, there muſt be ſome clear evidence given, That what is ſpoken hath 


the impreſs of Divine authority upon it. Now what convictions there 
can be to any ſober mind concerning Divine Authority in any perſon 


without ſuch a Power of Miracles going along with him, when he is 


to deliver ſome new Doctrine to the World to be believ'd, I confeſs I 
cannot underſtand. * For altho' I doubt not but where-ever G0 D doth 
reveal any thing to any perſon immediately, he gives demonſtrable evi- 
dence to the inward ſenſes of the Soul, that it comes from himſelf; yet 
this inward ſenſe can be no ground to another perſon to believe his Do- 
ctrine Divine, becauſe no Man can be a competent judge of the actings of 
the Divine Spirit from ſtrong impreſſions of fancy by the force and ener- 
gy of them. If it be ſaid, That we are bound to believe thoſe, who ſay 
they are fully ſatisfy'd of their Divine Commiſſion. I anſwer Firſt, This 
will expoſe us to all delufions imaginable ; for if we are bound to be- 
lieve them becauſe they ſay ſo, we are bound to believe all which ſay ſo; 
and none are more confident pretenders to this than the greateſt decetv- 
ers, as the experience of our Age will ſufficiently witneſs. - Secondly, Men 
muſt neceſſarily be bound to believe contradictions; for nothing is more 
ordinary, than for ſuch confident pretenders to a Divine Spirit, to con- 


tradict one another, and it may be, the ſame perſon in a little time con- 


tradi& himſelf: and muſt we (till be bound to believe all they ſay? It 
ſo, no Philoſophers wou d be ſo much in requeſt, as thoſe Ariſtotle dil- 
putes againſt in his Metaphyſics, who thought a thing might be, and 
not be, at the ſame time. Thirdly, The ground of Faith at laſt will 


be 
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be but à mere humane teſtimony, as far as the "rs, who is to believe 
is capable of judging of it. For the Queſtion, being, Whether the per- 
ſon T am to believe hath Divine Authority for what he ſaith, What 
ground can I have to believe that he hath ſo? Maſt I take his bare affir- 


| mation for it? If ſo, then a mere humane teſtimony muſt be the ground 


of Divine Faith, and that which is laſt reſolved into: If it be ſaid, T 
T am to believe the Divine Authority by which be ſpeaks, when he ſpeaks in 
the name of God : 1 anſwer, The Queſtion will again return, how Tſhall 
know he ſpeaks this from Divine Authority? and ſo there muſt be a pro- 
oreſs in infinitum, or founding Divine Faith on a mere humane teſtimo- 
ny, If I am to believe Divine Revelation merely on the account of the 
perſon's affirmation who pretends to it. For in this cafe it holds good, 
Non apparentis & non exiſtentis eadem eſt ratio ; if he be divinely inſpi- 
red, and there be no ground inducing me to believe that he is fo, 1 
ſhall be excuſed, if I believe him not, if my wilfulneſs and lazineſs be not 
the cauſe of my unbelief. . ff (67 FO! Fol 9g 
If it be ſaid, That God will ſatisfy the minds of good Men concerning the V. 


| truth of Divine Revelation. I grant it to be wonderful true; but all 


the Queſtion is de modo, how Gop will ſatisfy them? whether merely 
by Inſpiration of his own Spirit in them, aſſuring them that it is God 
that ſpeaks in ſuch perſons; or by giving them Rational Evidence, con- 


| vincing them of ſufficient grounds to believe it. If we aſſert the former 


way, we run into theſe inconveniences: Firſt, We make as immediate 


' a Revelation in all thoſe who believe, as in thoſe who are to reveal Di- 
vine Truths to us; for there is a new Revelation of an object immediate- 


ly to the mind; viz. That ſuch a perſon is inſpired of God; and is not af- 
ter the common way of the Spirit's illumination in Believers, which is 
by enlightning the faculty, without the propoſition of any new object, 


az it is in the work of Grace: So that according to this opinion, there 


muſt be immediate Inſpiration as to that act of Faith, whereby we be- 
lieve any one to have been divinely inſpired, and conſequently to that 
whereby we believe the Scriptures to be the Word of Gop. Secondly, 


| Doth not this make the faireſt plea for Men's unbelief? For, I demand, 

ls. it the duty of thoſe who want that immediate Illumination to believe 
or noꝰ If it be not their duty, Unbelief can be no fin to them; if it be 

a duty, it muſt be made known to be a duty; and how can that be 


made known to them to be a duty, when they want the only and neceſ- ' 
ſary means of Inſtruction in order to it? Will Go p condemn them for 


| that, which it was im poſſible they ſhou'd have, unleſs Gop gave it them? 


And how can they be left inexcuſable , who want ſo much as rational 
inducements to Faith? for of theſe I now ſpeak, and not of efficacious 


| Perſuaſions of the Mind, when there are rational arguments for Faith 
| Propounded, - But, Laſtly, I ſuppoſe the caſe will be clear d, when we 
| take notice what courſe Gop hath always taken to give all rational ſatis- 


faction to the minds of Men, concerning the perſons whotn he hath im- 
ploy'd in either of the foremention d cafes. Firſt, for thoſe who have 
en imploy d upon ſome ſpecial meſſage and ſervice for Gop, he hath 
ſent them forth ſufficiently provided with manifeſtations of the Divine 
Power whereby they acted; as is moſt clear and evident in the preſent 
cale of Moſes, Exodus 4. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. where Moſes puts the caſe to GoD 
Which we are now debating of, Suppoſing, ſaith he, that I ſhou'd go 
to the Iſraelites and tell them, God had appeared to me, and ſent me 
to deliver them, and they ſnou d ſay, Gop had not appear d unto ap: 3 
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how ſhou'd I ſatisfy them? Gop doth not reject this objection of Mo. 
ſes as ſavouring of unbelief, but preſently ſhews him how he ſhou'd ſa- 
tisfy them, by cauſing a Miracle before his face, turning bis rod into 2 
ſerpent ;, and Go p gives this as the reaſon of it, verſ. 3. That, they may 


believe that the Lord God of their Fathers, the God of Abraham, the God 
of Iſaac, and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee... It ſeems Gop 
himſelf thought this wou'd be the moſt pregnant evidence of Gop's ap- 
pearing to him, if he wrought Miracles before their faces. Nay, leſt 
they ſhou'd think one ſingle Miracle was not ſufficient, God in the im- 


_ mediate following verſes adjoyns two more, which he ſhou'd do in or- 


der to their ſatisfaction; and further, verſ. 21. Gop gave him a charge 
to do all thoſe wonders before Pharaoh, which he had put into his hand: 
and accordingly we find Pharaoh preſently demanding a Miracle of Moſes, 
Exodus 7. 9. which accordingly Moſes did in bis preſence, tho he 
might ſuppoſe Pharaoh's demand not to proceed from deſire of ſatisfacti- 
on, but from ſome hopes that for want of it, he might have rendred 
his credit ſuſpected among the Tſraelites, 


Indeed after Gop had delivered his people, and had ſettled them in 


a way of ſerving him according to the Laws delivered by Moſes, which 
he had confirm'd by unqueſtionable Miracles among them, we find a 
caution laid in by Moſes himſelf againſt thoſe which ſhou'd pretend ſigns 
and wonders to draw them off from the Religion eftabliſh'd by the Law 


Deut. 13. of Mojes, And ſo likewiſe under the Goſpel, after that was eſtabliſh- 


1, 2,3. 


ed by the unparallell'd Miracles of our Saviour and the Apoſtles, we 
find frequent cautions againſt being deceiv'd by thoſe who came with 
pretences of doing great Miracles. But this is fo far from infringing the 
credibility of ſuch a Teſtimony which is confirm'd by Miracles, that it 
yields a ſtrong confirmation to the truth of what I now aſſert. For the 
Doctrine is ſuppos d to be already eſtablifh'd by Miracles, according to 
which we are to judge of the ſpirits of ſuch pretenders. Now it ſtands 
to the greateſt reaſon, that when a Religion is once eſtabliſh'd by uncon- 
trouled Miracles, we ſhou'd not hearken toevery whiffling Conjurer that 
will pretend to do great feats, to draw us off from the truth eſtabliſh'd. 
In which caſe, the ſureſt way to diſcover the Impoſture is, to compare 
his pretended Miracles with thoſe true and real ones which were done 
by Moſes and Chrift ; and the ground of it is, becauſe every perſon is no 
competent judge of the truth of a Miracle; for the Devil, by his power 
and ſubtilty, may eaſily deceive all ſuch as will be led by the noſe by him 
in expectation of fome wonders to be done by him. And therefore as 
long as we have no ground to queſtion the certainty of thoſe Miracles 
which were wrought by Chriſt or Moſes, I am bound to adhere to the 
Doctrine eſtabliſn d by thoſe Miracles, and to make them my rule of 
judging all perſons who {hall pretend to work Miracles : Becauſe, 1. 
I do not know how far Go may give Men over to be deceiv'd by ly- 
ing wonders, who will not receive the truth in the love of it; i. e. 
thoſe that think not the Chriſtian Religion ſufficiently confirm'd by the 
Miracles wrought at the promulgation of it. Gop in juſtice may per- 
mit the Devil to go further than otherwife he cou'd, and leave ſuch 
perſons to their own credulity, to believe every impoſture and illuſt- 
on of their ſenſes for true Miracles. 2. That Doctrine which was 


confirm'd by undoubted Miracles, hath aſſurd us of the coming of 


Lying Wonders, whereby many ſhou'd be deceiv'd. Now this part 


of the Doctrine of the Goſpel is as certainly true as any. of the = 


a 
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for it was confirm'd by the ſame Miracles that the other was 3 arid beſides 
that, the very coming of ſuch Miracles is an evidence ot the tratly of it. 
it falling out ſo exactly according to what was fore-told ſo many hundred 
years fince. -+ Now if this Doctrine be true, then am I certain the intent 
of theſe Miracles is to deceive, and that thoſe are deceiv d who'hearken' 
to themʒ and what reaſon then have I to believe them? 3. To what 
end do theſe Miracles ſerve? Are they to conſirm the truths contain d 
in Scripture? But what need they any confirmation now, when we are 
aſſur d by the Miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, that the Do- 
drine by them preachd came from Gop?- and ſo hath been receiv'd 
upon the credit of thoſe Miracles ever ſince. Were theſe truths ſufſi- 
dently-prov'd to be from Gon before or no? If not, then all former 
Ages have believ d without ſufficient ground for Faith; if they were, 
them what ground can there be to confirm us in them nowꝰ Certainly 
God; who never doth any thing but for very great purpoſes, will ne- 
ver alter the cout ſe of Nature, merely for ſatisfaction of Men's vain cu- 
„ i d 191 vo 21% Maik“ 
But it may be it will be ſaid, It was ſomething not fully reveal d in 
Scripture which is thus confirm d by Miracles: but where hath the Scrip- 
ture told us, that any thing not fully reveal d therein, ſhou'd be after- 
wards confirm d? Was the Scripture an infallible rule of Faith, while 


= this was wanting in it? Did Chr:# and his Apoſtles diſcharge their pla- 


ces, when they left ſomething unreveal'd to us > Was this a Duty before 
theſe Miracles or no? if it was, what need Miracles to confirm it? if 
not, Chriſt hath not told us all neceſſary conditions of Salvation. For 
whatever is required as a Duty, is ſuch, as the neglect of it runs Men 
upon damnation. Laſtly, Men's Faith will be left at continual uncer- 
tainties ; for we know not according to tliis principle, when we have 
all that is neceſſary to be believ'd, or do all that is neceſſary to be pra- 
ctis d in order to Salvation. For if Gob may (till make new Articles of 
Faith, or conſtitute new duties by freſh Miracles, I muſt go and enquire 
what Miracles are wrought in every place, to ſee I miſsnothing that may 
be neceſſary for me, in order to my happineſs in another World, 

If Men pretend to deliver any Doctrine contrary to the Scripture ; 
then it is not only neceſſary that they confirm it by Miracles, but they 

muſt manifeſt the falſity of thoſe Miracles on which that Doctrine is be- 


VII. 


liev'd, or elſe they muſt uſe another Miracle to prove that God will 


ſet his Seal to confirm both parts of a contradiction to be true. Which 
being the hardeſt task of all, had need be-prov'd by very ſufficient and 
undoubted Miracles, ſuch as may be able to make us believe thoſe are Mi- 
racles, and are not, at the ſame time, and ſo the ſtrength of the Argu- 
ment is utterly deſtroy d by the vedium produce d to prove it by. | 

By this Diſcourſe theſe Two things are clear; en That no preten- 

ces of Miracles are to be hearkn'd to, when the Dodrine we are to be- 
lieve is already eſtabliſh'd by them if thoſe miracles tend in the leaſt to 
the derogation of the truth of what was eſtabliſh'd by thoſe former Mi- 

racles. Secondly, That when the full Doctrine we are to believe is eſta- 

bliſh'd by Miracles, there is no neceſſity at all of new Miracles, for con- 
firmation of any of the truths therein deliver d. And therefore it is a 

moſt unreaſonable thing to demand Miracles of thoſe to prove the truth 


of the Doctrine they deliver, who do firſt ſolemnly profeſs to deliver 
nothing but what was confirm'd by Miracles in the firſt delivery of it, 


and is contain d in the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament; and 


M 2 ſecondly 
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ſecondly do nat pretend to any immediate Commiſſion from Heaven, 
but do nothing but what in their Conſciences they think every true 
Chriſtian is bound to do; much more all Magiſtrates and Miniſters, 
who believe the truth of what they profefs, which ĩs in their places to 
reform all Errors and Abuſes which are crept into the Doctrine or Pra- 
ctice of Chrift:anity, thro the Corruption of Men or Times. And there. 
fore it is a moſt unjuſt and unreaſonable demand of the Papiffs, when 
they require Miracles from our Firſt Reformers, to prove the truth of 
their Doctrine with. Had they pretended to have come with an innne- 
diate Commiſſion from Heaven to have added to the Doctrine of the 
Goſpel, there had been ſome plea for ſuch a demand; but it was quite 
otherwiſe with them: Their only defign was, to whip. the bayers and 
ſellers out of the Temple, to purge the Church from its abufts: And al- 
tho that by Jerome was thought to be one of our Saviour's greateſt Mi- 
racles, yet this by us is conceiv'd to be ho other than the duty of all 
Magiſtrates, Miniſters, and private Chriſtians; theſe by their Prayers, 
Miniſters by their Doctrine, and Magiſtrates by their juſt Authority. ' 
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The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Moſes. © 
I. An order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by God's own appointment 
in the Law of Moſes. II. The Schools of the Prophets, III. The ori- 
ginal and inſtitution of them, IV. The Cities of the Leviten. 'The 
occaſion of their firſt inflitution, V. The places of the Schools of 
the Prophets, and the tendency of the inſtitution there to a prophe- 
tical office. VI. Of the Muſic us d in the Schools of the Prophets. 
VII. The Roman Aſſamenta, and the Greek Hymns in their ſolemn 
worſhip, VIII. The two forts of Prophets among the Jews, Lei. 
ger and extraordinary, Ordinary Prophets taken out of the Schools, 
prov'd by Amos and Sau. 


J. Ut altho' now under the Goſpel (the Revelation of God's Will 
being compleated by Chrift and his Apoſtles) we have no reaſon 
either to expe& new Revelations, or new Miracles for confirming the 
Old; yet under the Law, God training up his People by degrees till the 
coming of Chriſt, there was a neceſſity of a new ſupply of Divine Meſ- 
ſengers (call'd Prophets) to prepare the People, and make way for the 
coming of Chriſt. As to whom theſe two things are conſiderable. 

Firſt, Thoſe Prophets whoſe work was to inform the People of their 
duties, or to reprove them for their fins, or to prepare them for the 
coming of the Meſſias (which were their chief tasks) had no need to 
confirm the truth of their doctrine or commiſſion from Heaven by the 

working of Miracles among them, And that on thefe two accounts. 
Firſt, Becauſe God did not conſummate the Revelation of his Mind 
and Will to the Jews by the Miniſtry of Moſes, but appointed a ſucceſ- 
ſion of Prophets to be among them, to make known his Mind unto 
them. Now, in this caſe, when the prophetical office was eſtabliſh'd 
= | | among 
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among them, what neceſſity was there that rely one that came to them 
upon an Extand from GD, ſhau d prove his Teſtimony to be true by 
Miracles, when in the/difcharge of his Office he deliver d fiothing diſſo- 
nant from the Law of Mofes ? It is one argument Gon intended. à ſue- 
ceſſion of Prophets, when he laid dow u ſuch Rules in his Law for the 
judging of them, whether they were ttuly inſpird or ng, Dent. 18. 
21, 24. And in that ſame place Gon doth promiſe a ſueceſſion of Pro: 
pm Dew. N. 13, 18. 4 Propbet will the Lord God. raiſe up unte thee 
ike unto we j 10 bien foal ye hearker. Whieh words, tho'.in their full 
and coinpleat ſenſe they do relate to Ch (who is the great Prophet f 
= the Cw yet whoever attends to the full fcope of the words, will 
= lily perceive: that the immediate ſeuſe of them doth relate to an or- 
der of Prophets, which ſhou'd ſucceed Moſes amang the Jews ; between 
whom and Moſes there wou d be a great ſimilitude as to their Birth, 
Calling, and Doctrine, tho not a juſt equality, Which is excluded, 
Deut. 34. 10, 11. and the chief rea ſon why it is faid there that the other 
Prophets fell ſo much hart of HAeſe is, in regard of the Signs and Won · 
ders which he wrunght, as is thete largely expreſs d. Nor may it ſeem 
firange, that by a Prophet ſhon d be underſtood an order or ſucceſſion 
of Prophets when it is aged e by moſt Froteſtante, that by A 
xe &., the Autichriſt, is underitood a Rank and Succeſſion of ſeveral 
Perſons in the fame name and function: And that it is to be under - 
ſtood in thoſe words concerning a ſucceſſion. of Prophets, will appear 
by the occaſion of their being brought in; for ver. 14. Gop prohibits 
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od them to hearken after the manner of their Neighbqur-nations, to Ob- 

2 ſervers of times and Diviners, and then brings in the following words, 
'be ver. 15. 48 to the reaſon of that Prohibition, that God would r aiſe a 4 V. Arabic. 
of Prophet among themſelves like unto Moſes, and to him ſhould they hearken, 2, 4 | 
% Now let any rational Man judge whether it were ſo probable an Argu- loc. P. Fa- 


ment to keep them from hearkening ta Diviners of other Nations, that 7%: 1. 
there ſnou d be a Prophet ariſe 2000 years after like anta Moſes, as that com. C, 

he wou'd raiſe up a continued ſucceſſion of Prophets among themſetves, . 5% 3. 
to whom they ſhou'd bearken. Thus Origes in his excellent Book a- origine. 

ainſt Celſas, ſhews the neceſſity of the Prophetical Office among the Celfum, 

Jews from hence; For, ſaith he; it being writer in their Law that the Pet. 19. 

Gentiles hearkened anto Oracles and Divinationsz but God would not ſuf 14. 

fer it to be ſo among theme, it preſently follows, A Prophet will the Lord God 

raiſe up in the midſt of thee, &c. Therefare, ſaith he, when the Nations 

round about them had their Oracles, and ſeutral ways of Divination, all 


which were ſtrictly prohibited among the Jews, if the Jews bad no way. of 


he | owing things to come, it had been almoſs impoſſible, conſidering the = 
ef- great curioſity of humane nature, to have kept them from deſpiſng the Law 
the of Moſes, or apoſtatixing to the heathen Oracles, or ſetting up ſomething 


like them among themſelves. Which Interpretation of his ſeems to have 
a great deal of Reaſon, not only from the Coherence of the words 
here, but from the Aualogy of many other Precepts of the Law of Mo- 


to ſes, which it is moſt certain have a reſpe& to the cuſtoms of the Idola- 
the trous Nations round about them. Another reaſon why it is moſt pro- 
bable, that by this is underſtood a ſucceſſion of Prophets, is the charge 
ind which follows againſt falſe Prophets, and the Rules to diſcover them, 
eſ⸗ ver. 20, 21, 22. which had not been ſo pertinent and coherent, if the 
to oppoſition did not lie between the order of true Prophets among the 


Jews, and the falſe Prophets, which ſnou d riſe up in the midſt chen 
n 
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And that which yet further juſtifies this Interpretation, is, that there is 
no other place in the whole Pentateuch which doth ex preſſy ſpeak of a 
ſucceſſion of Prophets, if this be not underſtood: of it; and is it any 
ways probable a matter of ſo great moment and conſequente ſhou d be 
wholly pretermitted? Efpecially when we find it ſo exactly perform d in 
the ſucceeding Ages of the Jewiſh Commonwealth; their immediate 
Ruler like Dictators at Rome, after Maſess death, being moſt rais d up 
by immediate ineitation and impulſe from Gop, and many of them in- 


theſe, or obey d them when they appear d, had not Gop foretold it to 

them, and provided them for it by the Law of Maſer. 15 N 

II. Neither did theſe Prophets ariſe ſingly among them, like blazing 

Stars, one in an Age, to portend future Events, but whole Conſtellati 

ons of them ſometimes united together; yea, ſo many {ſmaller Pro- 

phets were ſometimes united together, as made a perfect Galaxy, when 

they were entred into Societies, and became Schools of the Propbets; 

for ſuch we frequently read of in Scripture. The Original and Iu- 

ſtitution of which may caſt a further light into our preſent deſign, and 

ſhew us the little reaſon the Jews cou d have to expect Miracles from 

them to confirm their Doctrine, who were brought up in the know- 

ledge of their Law, and were call'd out of their ſeveral Societies into 

the prophetical office by the immediate incitation of Gop himſelf, 

Which being ſo commonly known among them, there needed no ſuch 

extraordinary proofs to manifeſt the Divine Authority by which they 

were employ'd. Two things then we ſhall endeavour to clear: Fre 
The Original and Inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Prophets; and 

condly, That it was the ordinary courſe for the Prophets by employ- 

ments to be taken forth of theſe Societies wherein they were educated, 

_ Firſt, for the Original and Inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Prophets; 

The firſt Seminaries, or places of Inſtitution among the Jews, were the 

Cities of the Levites, which were diſperſed up and down in the ſeve- 

ral Tribes of Iſrael; Gop ws ogy front that into a Bleſſing, which 

Gen 49.7. was pronounc'd as a curſe upon Leui by his Father Jacob, viz. that be 

ſhould be divided in Jacob, and ſcattered in Iſrael. But tho' the fulfil- 

ling of that Prophecy might be the primary ground of that ſcattering, 

yet it is evident that Gop aim'd at ſome further good in it, both in re- 

ference to the Levites and the Iſraelites. Lyra undertakes to aſſign four 

Joſh. 21. Teaſons of this Diſtribution of the Cities of the Levites among the Tribes. 

(1) Becauſe if they had liv'd but in one Tribe, the Worſhip of Gop 

wou'd have ſeem'd to have been confin'd to that Tribe. (2.) Becauſe 

they wou'd have been a burden to that Tribe they bad their habitati- 

ons in. (3.) From the equity of being maintain d by all who ſervd 

for all: (4.) Becauſe it was their office to teach the People, and there- 

fore it was neceſſary they ſhou'd live among them. Theſe Reaſons are 

4bulenſis moſt of them oppos'd by Abulenſic, but defended by others. The laſt 

ny ma is that which moſt infiſt on, it being the peculiar office of the Levites to 

V. Sberlig. teach the People; ſo 2 Chron. 35. 4. And ſaid unto the Levites, qui eru- 

e diebant omnem Iſraelem, as Vatablus renders it, who taught all Ijraet ; 

. Lg and Maſius inſiſts on that as the great reaſon of their diſperſion, to be 

Maſiu in ready to teach the Law among the Iſraelites. But yet all thoſe who are 

Jeſi eis. agreed that Teaching the Law was the Duty of the Levites, are not yet 


agreed of the manner of that Teaching; for there being two parts of 


their Law, the one Ceremonial and Judicial, and the other Moral and 
3 Spiritual, 


ſpir'd' with a Spirit of Prophecy. How ſhou d the Jem have expected 
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| Pould ſeek the law at his month; for he is the meſſenger of the Lord of Hoſts. 
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Spiritual, the Queſtion is, Whether of theſe two did belong to, or was 


perform d by the Prieſts and Levites. There are many who underſtand 
all that Office of Teaching, which belong d to the Prieſts and Levites to 
be merely concerning the Ceremonial Law, 3. e. deciding all Caſes and 
Controverſies which ſhou d ariſe concerning their Ceremonial Worſhip, 
which in Levit. 10. 10. is call'd putting æ difference between holy and un- 
holy, and between clean and unclean. But it ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange that 
Cop ſhou d take ſo great care about the Shell and Outfide of his Wor- 
ſhip, and none at all for the Moral and Spiritual part of it, eſpeci- 
ally when he had ſet apart a whole Tribe merely for his own ſervice, 
and freed them from all other employments, that they might have a 
greater liberty to attend upon the things relating to his ſervice ; eſpe- 


amn 


cially when it is mention d as the Duty of the Prieſts and Levites, to Lev. 10 


teach all the ſtatutes which the Lord had ſpoken to them by the hand of Mo- pe 


comprehend as well the Moral as the Ceremonial part of Moſes his Law. 
And the Prieſts lips are ſaid to preſerve knowledge : and God ſaith t 


Do theſe things import no more than mere deciding the caſes of the 
Ceremonial Law? But whatever GoÞd's intention in the inſtitution of 
the Levites was, we find not much in Scripture of what they did for 
the promoting the Moral and Spiritual part of Divine Worſhip; but it 
is no news to hear that Societies inſtituted for good and pious ends, 


ſhou'd degenerate from the firſt intention of the Founders of them; and 


thus it is probable it was with the Levitec, who finding the moſt of 
their benefit and advantage to come in by the Ceremonial Caſes, might 
pou more negligent of the Moral part of Divine Service, which 
rought no ſecular emolument to them, RE Do 
And thence we read not of theſe Schools of the Prophets, which 
were Societies in order to Spiritual Inſtruction, till about the time of Sa- 
muel ; and many think him to have been the firſt Author of them. For 
It is evident, that about his time the Prieſthood was grown to a great 
degeneracy, and Men thereby eſtranged from the Worſhip of Gob, ſo 
that there ſeem'd almoſt a neceſſity then of reſtoring ſome Societies, who 
might have a ſpecial eye to the Spiritual part of Gop's Worſhip and 


Service. The occafion of the Inſtitution of them, ſeems to have been : 
from the reſort which the People had to the high places for ſacrificing, 


during the captivity or uncertain abode of the Ar& of God, after the de- 
ſolation of Shiloh now the People reſorting to theſe places to perform 
their Solemnities, it was ſo ordered, that a company of Prophets ſhou'd 


Y 
eur, 3 3» 


ſes, and that hey ſbaf teach Jacob thy ſtatutes, and Iſrael thy law. 10. 
Which notwithſtanding what Abarbizel and others ſay, muſt certainly 


Mal. 2. 7. 


III. 


Sam. 3. 


there preſent to bleſs the Sacrifices, and inſtruct the People. Two of Sam. 9. 
theſe places with the Societies in them we find mention'd in the time of '* 3: 


Semmel. The firſt mention d 1 Sam. 10. 5, 10. which cannot be Ra- 
mah, altho the Syriac and Arabic Verſions ſo render it. For Samuel 
had his own refidence in Ramah whither Saul went to him, 1 Sam. 9; 
18, 19. but in this Chapter we find Samuel ſending Saul on a journey 
from him beyond Bethel, and the plain of Tabor, and there tells him 
he ſhou'd meet with the company of the Prophets upon the hill of God, 
ver. 5. Some think it was called the Hill of God, becauſe of its height, 
as the Cedars of God, and the Mountains of God for the higheſt ; ſo Tiri- 
ue underſtands it, but Mezochizs far more probably, quia in ea erat ca» 


collem 


t G veluti ſebola prophetarum. The Chaldee Paraphraſt renders it, ad 1 Sam. 7. t. 
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collem in quo arca Domini. R. Solomon makes the Hill to be Kirjal- 
jearim, and therefore call d the hill of God; becauſe the Ark was there 
in the houſe of Abinadab in the bill. But Lyra thinks he hath 
prov'd, that before this time the Ark was remov'd from Xi ab. 
id. Jun. fearim to Mizpah ; but Abulenſit more probably conceives it was never 
in ls. remov'd thither, and thinks this hill of God to be no other than Gi. 

beah of Benjamin, where Saul inhabited; and thence the wonder was the 

greater, to ſee him propheſie among thofe who had known his former 
1 Sam. 19. life and education. The other place is Naioth in Ramah, where was à 
252 1 high place, whither the People came to ſacriſice; this Ramah ſeems to 
have been the place of Samuel nativity, call'd Ramathaine Sophim, 
which the Syriac verſion renders collis ſpecularum (ſome who wou'd be 
ready to improve every thing for their purpofe, wou'd think it was fo 


Heinſ. Ex- Heinſius conceives d NW to be underſtood, Numb. 23. 14. the place 
ee, of Watchmen, from which word faith he, without doubt, the Greeks 
deriv'd their 0:20}, who were wont in ſuch high places to obſerve the 
courſe and motions of the Heavens; But to paſs by ſuch frivolous 
conjectures.) It ſeems a great deal more probable, that this Ramah 

which the Septuagint by a light mutation of the initial letters, calls de- 

Nu , was the ſame with Arimathea, the Town of Joſeph mention d 

in the Goſpel. But the place where the School of the Prophets was, 

feems to have been, with greateſt conveniency, for a place of Educa- 

tion, at ſome diſtance from the Town. Vatablus conceives it was built 


erly ſignifies paſtures, and ſome remote places que fere ſunt ſtudiis aptiſ- 
— The Chaldee Paraphraſt renders Naioth by da 2 4 Ca 
or School of prophetical Education: Over this College Samue! himſelf was 
Preſident, as moſt underſtand that place, 1 Sam. 19. 20. And when they 
ſaw the company of Prophets propheſying, and Samuel ſtanding as appointed 


—_ - over them ; Jonathan renders it, Et Samuelem ſtantem docentem ſuper eos. 


To which we may well apply the words of Philo, ſpeaking of the Jew- 
. 7ud, iſo manner of Inſtruction, 7% wer au vprysuwas 2, Wtoworl,, 7. 


ae. v. Mol. Ear Svrav eig 20 aadiaev 25 Bed is er £1 25 T gion The P reſi- 
* dent going before and teaching, the reſt increaſing in goodneſs, and in- 

proving in life and manners. N c 
IV. Neither can we think ſo good and uſeful an Inſtitution ſnou d pre- 
ſently degenerate, or be turned into another Chanel; and therefore 
ſome conceive that the moſt noted Prophets to the time of David were 
the Preſidents of theſe Colleges; ſuch as beſides Samuel were Helcana, 
Gad, Nathan, Heman, and Jeduthun; and that they ſelected out the 
choiceſt and moſt hopeful of the young Levites, and here educated 
them, together with the Nazarites which came out of other Tribes, 
And it ſeems very probable, that in all the moſt noted high places whi- 
ther they went to ſacrifice, there were ſuch Schools erected after the 
firſt Inſtitution of them. Thence we read of ſuch multitudes of the 
Prophets together, in the time of Ahab, 1 Kings 18. 4. tor when Jeza- 


them in caves; and certainly their number was very great, when an 
hundred might be ſav'd without miſſing. The chief places where they 
reſided, ſeem to have been Bethel, 2 Kings 2. 3. and Jericho, which 


ſanding together out of their number, 2 Kings 2. 5, 7, 15. and Gilge, 
whic 


call d in alluſion to the imployment of the young Students there. 80 


in the fields of Ramah, and the word Naioth, faith Per. Martyr, pro- 


bel cut off the Prophets of the Lord, Obadiah took an hundred, and hid 


was a large College; for therein we read of fifty ſors of the Prophets 


og 


— 
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which had been 4 place of Religion from the firſt entrance into Canaam; 
there we find the ſors of the Prophets ſitting before Eliſha, 2 Kings 4. 38: 


It ſeems moſt probable that the purity of Go 0's: Worſhip among the 


ten Tribes after the defection in the time. of Feroboam was preſerv d by 
the Prophets in their ſeveral Schools and 8 of habitation; which 


hath ſufficient foundation in that place, 2 Kings 4. 23. where the Shy- 
»emite's husband agks her, Wherefore ſhe would go to the man of God that 


day, ſeeing it was neither new-moon nor Sabbath, -W hereby. it is both 


evident, that the Prophets did undertake the office of inſtructing the 
Peopte on their ſolemn Feſtivals, and that it was their cuſtom to reſort 


—_—— 


to them for that end. Thus we ſee what care God tock for the in- V. nag 
ſtruction of his People, in a time of ſo general an Apoſtaſie as that of c i 
the ten Tribes was, when the Church of God cou d not be known by ==. 9. 


that conſtant Viſibility and outward Glory, which ſome. ſpeak ſo much 35: 


of, but was then clouded in obſcarity, and ſhrouded it ſelf under the 
Mantles of ſome Prophets which continued among them, and that 
not by'any lineal ſucceſſion neither, tho the Jews wou'd.fain make the 
gift of Prophecy to be a kind of Cabbala too, and convey'd in a conſtant 
ſucceſſion from one Prophet to another. Neither were theſe Schools 
of the Prophets only in Iſrael, but in Jadab likewiſe was Gop known, 
and his Name was great among theſe Schools there. In Jeruſalem. it 
ſelf there was a College where Huldeb the Prophetels liv'd, 2 Kings 
22. 14. ſome render Miſpna in ſecunda urbis parte; for Jeruſalem was di- 
vided into the Upper and Nether part of the City. Abulenſir and Lyra 
will have it refer to the three Walls of the City in which the 2 chief 
parts of it were oompriz d; in the frſt, the Temple and the King's Pa- 
lace; in the ſecond, the Nobles and the Prophets Houſes; and in, the 


third, the common People. Joſephus ſeems to favour the diviſion of the 70 


City into three parts ʒ but Pineda thinks the ſecond part of the City was , 7 6. 


5. de 
Jud. 


moſt inhabited by Artificers, and that the Prophets, and the Wiſe Men, Pinedz ds 
and ſuch as frequented the Temple moſt, dwelt in. the City of David 3 


within the firſt Wall; and therefore he N that the College was 
upon Mount Sion, (and ſo. properly call'd Sion College) and he ex- 
plains that Houſe, which Wiſdow 3s ſaid to have built, and hemm out her 
ſeven pillars, Prov. 9. 1. by this College, which he ſuppoſeth was built 
by Solomon in Mount Sion, and thence ver. 3. ſbe it ſaid to cry upon the 


higheſt places of the City. Thus much may ſerve concerning the Origi- 


nal and Inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Propaees. 

I now come to the Second thing promis d concerning the Schools of 
the Prophets, which is, That it was God's ordinary Method to call thoſe 
perſons out of theſe Schools, whom he did employ in the dale of the Pro- 
Phetical Office. Two things will be neceſſary for the clearing of this: 
Firſt, What Tendency their Education in thoſe Schools had towards 
the fitting them for their Prophetical Office. Secondly, What Evidence 


the Scripture gives us that God called the Prophets out from theſe Col- 


leges. The firſt of theſe is very requiſite to be clear d, , becauſe the Pro- 
phetical Office depending upon immediate Inſpiration, it. is. hard to 
conceive what influence any antecedent and preparatory. diſpoſitions 
can have upon receiving the Prophetical Spirit. It is commonly known 
how much the generality of Jewiſb Writers do inſiſt on the neceſſity of 
theſe qualifications antecedent to a Spirit of Prophecy. 1. An excel- 
lent Natural Temper. 2. Good Accompliſhments both of Wit and 
Fortunes. 3. Separation from the Wan 4. Congruity of place 


V. 


(Which 
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" which they make proper to Juden.) 5. Opportunity of time. 6. Aud 


Divine Inſpiration. Theſe are ſo largely diſeours d of by many Lear- 

V. C. Ver. ned Men from Jewiſh Writers, that it will be both tedious and imperti- 
fn lan. nent to recite much of their Opinions concerning them: who, ſince 
leg. c. 7. they have loſt the gift of Prophecy, ſeem to have ſoſt too that Wiſdom 
Ser and Natural Underſtanding, which they make one of the moſt neceſſi- 
Prophecy, Ty Qualifications of a P , Tt is not eaſy to imagine what ſubſcr. 
„ 8. viency Riches cou d have to a prophetical Spirit, anleſs the Jews be of 
Som Magus his Opinion, that theſe gifts of the Holy Ghoſt may be 
plurchas d with Money; and if ſo, they think themſelves in as likely a 

way to bid fair for a Prophetical Spirit, as ati People in the World. Or 

is it that they think it impoſſible any without them ſuu d have that free, 

_ cheerful and generous Spirit, which they make fo neceſſary to a Prophe- 

tic Spirit, that it is an Axiome of great Authority with them, Spiritu 

ſan&ns uon reſidet ſuper homiuem nitſtum : and they think Elifbe his fit of 
paſſion did excuſs his Prophetic Spit from him, which he was fain to 
retrieve again with a fit of Muſic. There ae only two ſorts of thoſe an- 
tecedent diſpofitions which ſeem to bear a affinity with the Prophetic 
Spirit: And thoſe are ſuch as tended to the inprovement of their Na. 

tural Faculties, arid ſuch as tended to their advancement in piety, and 
confequently to the ſubdultng all irregular motions in their Souls: Not 

that ether of theſe did coeur by way of efficieney to the production of 

Maimor. a Spirit of * (which is an opinion Mazawnides ſeems very fa- 
ugh IG vourable to) but that Gop might make choice particularly of ſuch per- 
fois, to remove all prejudices againſt them in thoſe they were ſent unto, 

For nothing cot d pofnbty diſſatisfy them more concerning Divine Inſpi- 
ration, than ff the perſon who ptetended to it were of very weak and 


ſha 106 tntetletials or know-i to be of anſirregular converſation. In or- 

der therefore to the fuller ſatisfaction of Men concerning theſe two qua · 
lifications, this Inſtitution of them in the Schocls of the Prophets was 

of great ſubſerviency, becauſe therein their only Employment was to im- 
pròve in knowledge, — 1 ronr inttue-piety. This latter being the 

moſt neceſſary difpoſition, fince the Mtle hath: told us that the Pro- 

2 et 1.21, phets were Holy men, who ſpale us h were moved: by the Holy Ghoſt. 
And in order to this, the greateſt part we can find x; the exerciſes of 

thoſe who were educated in theſe Schools of the Prophets, were Inſtru- 
ctiotis in the Law, and the ſolemn celebration of the praiſes of Gop: 
Which appears in Scripture to have been their chief employment as Pro- 

phets, and by which they are ſaid to propheſie: So at Gibeab at the 
3 Oratory there, we find 4 cvmpany of Prophets coming down from the | high 
3 on with 4 Pſaliery, a Fabret und Pipe, ani à Herb before them, and pro- 
t may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange to conſider what relation theſe Muſical 
Inſtruments Had to the propheſying here mention d. Are Muſical Notes 
like ſome Seeds Naturaliſts ſpeak of, which will help to exeite a pro- 
phetic Spirit? Or do they tend to elevate the Spirits of Men and fo put 

them into a greater capacity of Ehm? Or is it becauſe Muſic is ſo 
excellent for allaying the tumults of in ward paſſions ; and ſo fitting the 

Soul for the better emertainment of the Divine Spirit? Or was all this 
propheſying here ſpoken of nothing eſſe but Vocal and Inſtrumental 

fuſic ? So fome indeed underſtand it, that it was only the praiſing GoD 

with Spiritual Songs and Melody; whereim one as the Præcentor began à 


Hymn, which the reſt took from him and carry d on. I confeſs it ex 
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ries the faireſt probability withit, that this propheſying with Muſical 
Inſtroments was at their places and times of ſacrifice, an adjunct, if not 

z part of the ſolemn ſervice of Gop : which was manag d chiefly by the 

Choire of the Sons of the Prophets which were reſident there, and were 
train d up in all exerciſes of piety and devotion. But yet I cannot ſee 
any reaſon to think that all this propheſying was merely ſinging of Hymns, 
and playing upon their Muſical Inſtruments to them, as ſome imagine, 

becauſe there ſeems to be implied ſome immediate impulſes of a prophe- 
tic Spirit, by what Samuel ſaid to Saul, that when he came among the 

Prophets, the Spirit of the Lord would come upon him, and he ſhould pro- Samt. 


pheſy with them, and be ſhould become another man. What ſtrange impulſe * 


and wonderful transformation was this merely for Saul to joyn with the 
Prophets in their praiſes of Gop ? And this needed not ſo much admira- 
tion as follow'd there upon this action of Saul's, that it ſhou'd become 


| | proverb, 1s Saul alſo among the Prophets? Certainly Saul was a very — 10. 


great hater of all ſpiritual Muſic before, if it became a Proverb merely 


W for his being preſent at, or joyning with this company in ſinging their 


Hymns. Therefore others think that thoſe who are ſaid particularly 
to propheſy at theſe Muſic meetings, were ſome perſons as chief amo 


the reſt, who having their ſpirits elevated by the Mulic, did compoſe 


Hymns upon the place by a Divine Energy inwardly moving their 
Minds. So that there were properly Divine Raptures in ſome of them, 


W which tranſported them beyond the ordinary power of Fancy or Ima- 


gination, indicating ſuch Hymns as might be ſuitable for the deſign of 
celebrating the honour of Gop. er eee HO 
Neither may it ſeem ſtrange that ſuch an Erthuſcaſtzc Spirit ſhoud VII. 


ſeixe on them only at ſuch ſolemn times, ſince we read in the New Te- 


ſtament of a like exerciſe of ſach gifts in the Church of Corizth, 1 Cor. 

14. 26. where we ſee in coming together every one had « Pſalm, a Do- 

arine, a Tongue, a Revelation, &c. Whereby it appears that they were 

inſpir'd upon the place; etiam extemporales Hymni ſæpe ab afflatu erant, 

2s Grotivs there obſerves; as we ſee it in frequent inſtances in Scripture, 

of Simeon and Anna, Moſes and Miriam, Deborah and Iſaiah; and in the 
Chriſtian Church after that Land-flood of Inſpired Gifts was much aba- 

ted in the Church, they kept up a cuſtom much like to theſe extempo- 

ral Hymns, as appears evidently. by Tertullian, poſt aquam manualem & Ine 7 ___ & 
nina ut quiſque de Secripturis ſais vel de proprio ingenio poteſt, provoca - 
tur in medium Deo canere : After they had ended their Love-Feaſts, they 

begun their Hymns, which were either taken from the Scriptures, or of 

their own. compoſition, Which Pliny takes notice of as a great part of pu. Ey. . 
the Chriſtian worſhip, that they did ſecum invicew carmen Chriſto quaſi o £1-97- 
Deo dicere, they joyned in ſinging hymns to Chriſt as God. Nay, we find 
ſomething very parallel to this preſerv'd: among the ruins of the Hea- 

then worſhip ; ſuch were the Aſſamenta among the old Rowens, which 
were peculiarly ſung to the honour of ſome particular God; thence the «+ 
Aſamenta Janualia, Junonia, Minervie, which were private poemata & 
carmina in ſingulos eos. Deos conſcripta, as the learned Joſeph Scaliger ob- Scal. con. 
ſerves. So likewiſe the Greeks had their ſolemn Hymins to their Gods, wr N 
ſome to the propitious Gods, which they call d z>1ro%; Aue, and the 
Latint properly Indigitamente, and Carmen calatorium; others they had 
to their Vejoves, or Læua lumina, which they call'd d wwoug Dore g 
the Latins, Carmen Averruncalez but befides theſe, they had ſome pe- 
euliarto the ſeveral Deities, as à d mνus to Diana, Tizizr to Apollo, "ADs 
3 . | to 
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mule ta Ceres, Dithyrambes to Bacchus, Adonidia to Adonis, as Proclus tells ſu 
Phat. Bibl. us in his Chreſtomat hia. And it is withal evident, that the Heathens W 
Cod. 239. thought ſome of their Prieſts inſpired while they were performing theſe P 

ſolemn Deyotions ta the Gads (which probably was by Cat au, as many o.. de 
ther things in Heathen warſhip, taken up in imitation of theſe inſpired di 
Hymns, and Muſic us d by the Sons of the Prophets) but their Hymns p 
were ſo compos d, as to be fit rather to tranſpart Men beyond the power Pl 
of their reaſon, than to compoſe and ſweeten it, which was ſuitable to 1 
the fanatic Euthuſiaſu, which was ſo common among them. So Proclu MW 1 
tells us that the Jo- Bacche was HS ο ua mp hνE uu full of a1 
naiſe and din; and the Dithyrambus was u O. &, K d bruni, fl 
Ve upto! akind of extatic Morice- dance, and their Prieſts were u 


apprehended by them to be under a real Enthuſſaſmu, at theſe ſolemnities. 
So the Corybantes are deſeribd rather like mad Men than mere Exthuſaſts 
by Strabo; they were eνα9, Twe Ban⁰νν as he deſcribes 
them, dancing about with their cymbals and drums, and arms and pipes, 
(as tho a Bedlam. had been broke looſe among them) yet this was in 
Strah» . high eſteem among them; for, as Strabo aſter faith, 7 ox8ounzoyud; tn 
ve U ma. Sia yew Foxfl, x, TH Euer n yas @Aradten, this Exthuſiaſm 
74 to haue a Divine touch with it, and ta come very near to a prophetic 

pirit. | 
But tho' the propheſying with. Muſic among the Sons of the Prophets, 
might be by ſome Extemporary Hymns immediately dictated by the Pre- 
centor of the Chorus; yet we are not to imagine any ſuch frantic acti- 
ons among them as were among the Curetes and Corgbantes, it being al- 
ways the Devil's temper to over-do, when he ſtrives to imitate, and in- 
ſtead of ſolemn and ſet devotions, to carry Men beyond all ſenſe and 
reaſon. The Spirit of Gor did never dictate any Ia-Bacches or Dithy- 
rambs to tranſport and amuſe: the ſpirits of Men; but thoſe ſweet Airs 
which both compoſe andelevate the ſpirits of all that heard them. For 
in probability the ſpirits of all theſe Prophets were as Lutes:tun'd to the 
ſame height, that when the Spirit of Gop did ſtrike upon one of them, 
the reſt preſently anſwer d to it, and ſo made up an entire Conſort a- 
mong them. So Menochius thinks the Spirit of God not only moved 
the ſpirit of him who. was: the Precextor, but the reſt likewiſe who 
Tornie li jJayn'd with him; and they are ſaid to prophecy, ſaith. Torniellus, forte 
40% quod nom quaſcunque ſed Propheticas duntaxat cantiones precinerent; but 
2945. from hence we clearly ſee what the great Employment was in theſe 
Seck. 14. Schools of the Prophets, which, as the ſame Author expreſſeth it 
was ſtatis horis de rebus divinis. difſerere, & divinis laudibus vacare; 
and thereby we underſtand what reference this Inſtitution had in order 
to the prophetical Office, becauſe tie Spirit of Gap did much appear a- 
mong them, and all their Exerciſes tended to piety, and ſo did remove 
all prejudices from their perſons, when Gon did ſend them abroad af. 

„ terwards. | e 
VIII. And fo it is evident he frequently did, not to ſay always, for that 
were to put too great a reſtraint upon the boundleſs Spirit of Gop: For 

ſometimes, as will appear afterwards, Gon ſent the Prophets upon ex- 
traordinary meſſages, and then furnifh'd them with ſufficient Evidence 
of their Divine Commiſſion, without being beholding to the Teſtimo- 
nials of the Schools of the Prophets. But beſides theſe, Gon had a kind 
of Leiger · Prophets among his 3 ſuch wore the moſt of thoſe whom 
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we read of in Scripture, which were no Pen- men of the ſacred 3 5 
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ſuch in David's time we may conceive Gad and Nathan, and afterwards 


we read of many other Prophets and Seers among them, to whom the 
people made their reſort: Now theſe in probability were ſuch as had 
been train d up in the prophetic Schools, wherein the Spirit of Gop 


did appear, but in a more fixed and ſettled way than in the extraordinary 5 
Prophets, whom Gop did call out on ſome more ſignal occaſions, fauch 

as Iſciab and Jergmiah were, We have a clear foundation for ſuch a 

diſtinction of Prophets in thoſe words of Amos to Amaziab, Atmos 7; 14. 

15. I was no Prophet, neither was I a Prophets ſon ; but I was a herdſman, 

aud a gatherer-of ſycamore fruits And the Lord took me at I followed the 


underftand the firft words, I was no Prophet, that he was not born a 
Prophet, as Jeremiah was, not defign'd and ſet apart to it from his Mo- 
ther's womb; but I rather think by his not being a Prophet, he means 
he was none of thoſe refident Prophets in the Colleges or Schools of 
them, not any of thoſe who had led a prophetic life, and withdrawn 
themſelvesfrom converſe with the world; nor was I (ſaith he) the ſor 
of Prophet, i. e. not brought up in Diſcipleſhip under thoſe Prophets, 
and thereby train d up in order to the prophetic function. Non didic: 
inter diſcipulos Prophetarum, as Pellican renders it; nec inſtitutione qua 


Eftine. Non d puero educatns in Scholis Propheticis ; ſo Calvin and moſt 
other modern Iuterpreters underſtand it, as well as Abarbinel and the 
Jewiſh Writers. Whereby it is evident that God's ordinary way for 
the Prophets, was to take ſuch as had been train'd up and educated in 
order to that end, altho God did not tie up himſelf to this method, 
but ſometimes call'd one from the Court, as he did Iſaiah ; ſometimes 
one from the herds, as here he did Amos, and bid them go propheſy to 
the houſe: of Iſrael, There was then a kind of ſtanding College of Pro- 
phets among the Hraelitet, who ſhined: as fixed Stars in the firmament ; 
and there were others who had a moſt planetary motion, and withal a 
more lively and reſplendent Illumination from the fountain of prophe - 
tie Light. And further it ſeems that the Spirit of Prophecy did not ordi- 
narily ſeize on any, but ſuch whoſe Inſtitution was in order to that end, 
by the great admiration which was caus d among the People at Sauls ſo 


ſudden propheſying, that it became a Proverb, I- Saul alſo among the Sam. 10. 
Prophets which tad not given the leaſt foundation for an Adage for 
a ſtrange and unwonted thing, unleſs the moſt common appearances of 

the Spirit of Prophecy had been among thoſe who were trained up 

in order to it. Thus I ſuppoſe we have fully cleared the firſt rea- 

ſon why there was no neceſſity for the ordinary Prophets, whoſe chief 

oflice was inſtruction of the People, to prove their commiſſion by Mira- 

cles, becauſe God had promis d a ſucceſſion of Prophets by Mofesr, and 

theſe were brought uꝑ ordinarily to that end among them; ſo that all 
prejudices were ſufficiently remov d from their perſons without any ſuen 


-7 extraordinary power as that of Miracles. 
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The tryal of the Prophetical Doctrine. 1 7. . * 


I. Rules of trying Prophets eſtabliſhed in the Law of Moſes, II. Thi 
puniſhment of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Prophets, The 
caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed, III. The tryal of falſe 
Prophets belonging to the great Sanhedrin. IV, The particular rules 
whereby the doctrine of Prophets was judged, The proper notion of 
a Prophet, not foretelling future contingencies, but having immedi 

ate divine Revelation, V. Several Principles laid down for clearing 
the doctrine of the Prophets. 1. That immediate dictates of natu- 
ral light are not to be the meaſure of divine Revelation. Several 
grounds for divine Revelation from natural light, VI. 2. What. 
ever is directly repugnant to the dictates of nature, cannot be 
of divine Revelation. VII. 3. No divine Revelation doth contradict 
a divine poſitive Law without ſufficient _ evidence of God's. intention 
to repeal that Law. VIII. 4. Divine Revelation in the Prophets, 
was not to be meaſured by the words of the Law, but by the inten- 
tion and reaſon of it. The prophetical office a kind of chancery to 
the Law of Moles, | NE 


8 He ſecond Reaſon why thoſe Prophets whoſe main office 
was inſtruction of the People, or merely foretelling future events, 
needed not to confirm their Doctrine by Miracles, is, becauſe they had 
certain rules of tryal by their Law whereby to diſcern the falſe Prophets 
from the true. So that if they were deceiv'd by them, it was their own 
oſcitancy and inadvertency which was the cauſe of it. Gop in that 


Law which was confirm'd by Miracles undoubtedly divine, had eſtabli 


ſh'd a Court of tryal for prophetic Spirits, and given ſuch certain Rules 
of procedure in it, that no Men needed to be deceiv'd, unleſs they wou'd 
themſelves. And there was a greater neceſſity of ſuch a certain way 
of tryal among them, becauſe it could not otherwiſe be expecteed but 
in a Nation where a prophetic Spirit was ſo common, there wou'd be 
very many pretenders to it, who might much endanger the Faith of the 
People, unleſs there were ſome certain way to find them out. And the 
more effectually to deter Men either from counterfeiting a prophetic Spi- 


rit, or from hearkning to ſuch as did, Gop appointed a ſevere pu- 
niſhment for every ſuch pretender , viz. upon legal conviction, that 
he be puniſhed with death. Deut. 18. 20. But the Prophet which ſha 


V.Maimon, 
de Id l. c. 5. 
fe 1. 75 i 
Voſſiu x. 


preſume to ſpeak a word in my name which I have not commanded him to ſpeak, 
or that ſhall ſpeak in the name of other Gods, ſhall ſurely die, The Jews gene- 
rally underſtand this of ſtrangling, as they do always in the Law, when 
the particular manner of death is not expreſſed. And therein a falſe 
Prophet and a Seducer were diſtinguiſhed each from other, that a mere 
Seducer was to be ſtoned to death under ſufficient teſtimony, Deut. 13. 
6, 10, But the falſe Prophet is there ſaid in general only to be _-_ 

death, 
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| him, wot to eat bread nor drink water at Bethel, mor twin cgain by the way 
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death, Deut. 13. 1, 3. The main difference between the Seducer and 
falſe prophet was, that the Seducer ſought by cunning perſuaſions and 

auſible arguments, to draw them off from the worſhip of the true Gop; 
fo the falſe Prophet always pretended div ine revelation for what he 
perſuaded them to, whether he gave out that he had that Revela- 
tion from the true God, or from Idols and falſe Gods. 80 that the 
mere pretence to divine Revelation was that which God wott'd 'have 
puniſhed with fo great ſeverity. on ft 3 $55) eee Aw rl | 
The Jews tell us of three ſorts of Prophets ho were to be puniſhed II. 
with death by Men, and three other forts who were reſerved to divine 
i t: Of thefirſt rank were theſe; 1. He that propheſied chat , Fg. 
which he had not heard, and for this they inſtance in Zedebiab the ſon beds. c. 10. 
of cbenaanab, who made him horns of iron, and ſaid, Thur faith the * 3: 
Lord, this was the Lying Prophet. 2. He chat ſpeaks that which was 
revealed not unto Him, but to another, and for this they inſtance in 1 king. 22. 
Haurviub the fon of Auur, (but how truly I ſhall not determine) this 11. 
was the Plagiary Prophet. 3. He that propheſied in the name of an | 
Idol, as the Prophets of Baai did, this was the Idol Prophet. Theſe Jer 28.12. 
three, when once fully convicted, were to be put to death. The other 
rank of thoſe which were left to Gop's hand conſiſted of theſe; 1. He 


that ſtifles and ſmothers his own prophecy, as Jonas did, by which ic 


may ſeem that when the Divine Spitit did overſhadow the Underſtand- 

ing of the Prophets, yet it offered no violence to their Faculties, but 

Ich them to the free determination of their on Wills in the execution of 

their Officez butthis muſt be underſtood of a lower degree of Prophecy 

for at ſome times their Prophecies were as fire in their homes, that they Jer. 20. 9: 
were never at any reft till they had diſcharged their Office. Butwithal 

by the example of Jonas, we ſee, that tho the Spirit of Prophecy, like 

the Fire, on the Altar, cou d only be kindled from Heaven, yet it might 
be deſtroyed when it was not maintained with ſomething to feed upon; 8 
or when it met not with ſuĩtable entertainment from the Spirits of choſe 
it fell upon, it might retreat back again to Heaven, or at leaſt hie hid 
in the embers, till a new blaſt from the Spirit of Gop doth ave%umvas, 
retrieve it into its former beat and activity. Thus it was with Jonas. 2. 


The other was, He that deſpiſed the words of a true Prophet ; of ſuch 


Gon, faith, Deut. 18. 19. And it ſhall came to paſs, that whoſoever will 
not. bearken"to-my words which ye ſhall ſpeak in my name, I will require it 
e Which Maimonides explains by ©2'DU v2 IIVD, death by the main. de 
nds'of God, which he thus diſtinguiſheth from the Cererh, that he Jaden. 
makes the death per manu oli, to bè leſs than the Cereib, becauſe this f 4. . 7. 
latter continued in the Soul after death, but the other was expiated by 6arbne!de 
death; but generally they interpret it of à ſudden death, which falls — 
upon the perſon. 3. The laſt is, He who hearkens not to the words of :»7. 9: 
his own Prophecy; of which we have a moſt remarkable inſtanoe in 406 
Seripture concerning the Prophet whom Gop ſent to Beshe! (whom 134g 
Tertullian calls Samtas, the Jews, Hedua) whom Gop deſtroy d in an 1 Kingr3- 


unuſual manner for not obſerving the command which Gop had given 7. 18. 


be came, Neither was it any excuſe to this Prophet, that the old Pro- 
Phet at Bethel told him that an Angel ſpabe unto him by the word of the Lord 


that he ſhould turn bark. For, 1. Thoſe whom Gop reveals his will un 


to, he gives them full aſſurance of it, in that they have a clear and di- 3 
tink perception of Go upon their own Minds; and ſo they * * FS. 7] 
| vube, 
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doubt, but it is the Word of the Lord which comes, unto them; but 
this Prophet cou d have no ſuch certainty of the Divine Revelation 
which was made to another, eſpecially when it came immediately to 
contradict that which was ſo ſpecially enjoyn d him. 2. Where God 
commands a Prophet to do any thing in the purſuit of his Meſſage, 
there he can have no ground to queſtion whether Gop ſhou d counter- 
mand itor no by another Prophet; becauſe that was in effect to thwart 

the whole deſign of his Meſſage. So it was in this action of the Prophet; 

for God intended his not cating and drinking in Bethel to teſtity how 
much he loathed and abominated that place ſince its being polluted with 
Idolatry. 3. He miglit have juſt cauſe to queſtion the integrity of the 

old Prophet, both becauſe of his living in Bethel, and not openly, ac- 
cording to is office, reproving their Idolatry, 'and that Gop ſhou'd 

ſend him out. of Judæa upon that very errand, which wou'd not have 
 ſeem'd{o-probable,” if there had been true Prophets reſident upon the 
place: 4. The thing he deſired him to do, was not an act of that weight 

and importance, on which God us d to ſend his Word to any Prophets, 
much leſs by one Prophet to contradict what he had ſaid by another; 
Tertullian · and therefore Tertullian ſaith of him, pænam deſerts jejums luit, God pu- 
pe — niſh'd him for breaking his faſt at Bethel; and therefore that Meſſage of 
this Prophet ſeem d to gratify more Man's carnal appetite, than uſually 
| the actions of Prophets did; which were moſt times matters of hardſhip 
and uneaſineſs to the fleſn. 5. However all theſe were, yet he yielded 

too ſoon, eſpecially having ſo much reaſon on his fide as he had; be- 

ing well aſſured that God had'commanded him, he bad reaſon to ſee 

| ſome clear Evidence of a countermand, before he altered his mind: if 

he had ſeen any thing upon tryal which might have ſtaggered his faith, 

he ought to have made his immediate recourſe: to God by Prayer for 

the ſettlement of his mind, and removal of this great temptation. But 

ſo xaſily to hearken to the words of a lying Prophet, which contradicted 

his own: Meſſage, argued either great Unbelief as to his own Commiſſi- 

on, or too great Eaſineſs and Inadvertency in being drawn aſide by the 

old Prophet. And therefore God made that old Prophet himſelf in the 
midſt of his entertainment, as with a Hand - writing againſt the wall, to tell 


him he was weighed in the balance, and found too light; and therefore his 


Life ſhou'd be taken from him. Thus we ſee how dangerous a thing it 

was either to counterfeita Spirit of Prophecy, or to hearken to thoſe 

III. It is the generally received opinion among the Jewiſh Doctors, that 
the cognizance and tryal of falſe Prophets did peculiarly belong to the 

great Sarhedrin. And that this was one end of its Inſtitution. 80 

Maimon, monides after he has largely diſcourſed of the puniſhment of a Sedu- 
I cer, and ſpeaking of that of a falſe Prophet, he lays this down as a ſtand- 
| ing Rule among them, Ny 7U 732 898 Tur 823, YR) No ſalſe Pro- 
phet was to be judged but in the Court of Seventy one; which was the num- 
"4 ber of the great Sanhedrin. And there is ſomething looks very like this 
Jer. 25.8. in the proceedings of the People of 1ſrael againſt the Prophet Jeremiah; 
ver. 10. for the People, the Prieſts and the Prophets, they laid hold on him; 
Gn: „ and immediately after we read that the Princes of Judah (by whom 
de 2 . Grotiu underſtands the Senators of the great Sanbedrin) they came up 
e.15./. 4 from the King's honſe to the houſe of the Lord, and ſat down in the entry of 
7.5 . the nem gate of the Lord's houſe; which probably was the place where 


06. 5. the great Sanbedrin ſat) where after a particular Examination of Jews 
er. 3. G. c an, 


PE 
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A, they acquit hind as a perſon ot worthy 10 die cpo a connterſeiting ., _ 
Prophecy; but declare that he pale unto" them in the name of the Lord. 
And in this. ſenſe Qrotizs likewiſe underſtands what is ſaid of Zedebiah 


concerning Jeremiah to the Princes of Judah afterwards,” Bebold he is in 
your band ; for the King is not he that cate do ought againſt you;, i. e. ſaith. 
Grotins, In manibus Synedrii cujus eſt judicare de Prophete vero. aus falſo. 
And to this many make thoſe words of our Saviour refer, Phat it ir in - 


poſſible a P rophet ſhould periſh ont of Jeruſalem, becau ſe the fake of che Lk 73 . 


great Sanßedrin was in Jeruſalen; and fo elſewhere our Saviour ſaitbb, 
0 Feruſalem , Jeruſalem, thou that killeſ the Prophets, and ſtoneſt them are 
which are ſent unto thee : becauſe there it was the true Prophets were de- 
ſtroy'das tho' they had been falſe ones, and God's own Meſſengers pu- 
niſhed with the death of Seducers, which was Lapidation. And on this 
very account many are of opinion that our Saviour was condemned by 
the Sanhedrin at Jeruſalem; which is ſuppoſed to have been aſſembled: 


in the houſe of Caraphar the High-Prieſt, when Chriſt was carriedthither 


for Examination; which ſome think to have been at his Lodgings in the 


Temple, others at his Palace in the City. For we read that the Chief dach. 26. 


Prieſts, and the Elders, and all the Council were met together at the 39. 
High-Prieſts Palace in order to our Saviour's Tryal. The next Morning 
they were met early together again in order to the further ſcanning of 
this buſineſs ; but they ſeem not to examine Chriſt concerning a true Spi- 
rit of Prophecy, but concerning his being the Meſſiat, and calling him- 


ſelf the Son of God; and ſo they would ſeem rather to proceed upon the 3 


Law againſt Blaſphemy, than that _ falſe Prophets. 
But that which was the greateſt 

poſture of falſe Prophets, was the certain Rules of judging them which 

were laid down in the Law of Moſes : which may be comprehended un- 

der theſe two Heads, ſuch as concern their Doctrine, or ſuch as concern 
their Predictions, Firſt, ſuch as concerned the Prophets Doctrine, 
which ſhou d eſpecially be looked after, becauſe the main office of a 
Prophet was to be interpre & internuncius diving voluntatis, to be 4 


revealer of God's Will to Men. For the primary Notion of a Prophet 


doth not lie in foretelling future events, but in declaring and interpre- 
ting to the world the Mind of God, which he receives by immediate 
Revelation from himſelf. So that the receiving what he makes known 
by immediate Revelation, is that which formally conſtitutes a Prophet; 
but it is wholly extrinſecal and accidental what time his Prophecy re- 
ſpects, whether paſt, preſent, or to come ; but becauſe future contin- 
gencies are the furtheſt out of the reach of humane underſtanding, there- 
fore the predictions of ſuch have been chiefly looked on as the chief 


Note and Character of a Prophet, as being apprehended to be the ſtron- 
gelt evidence of Divine Revelation. And hence it is in Scripture that Pſal. 105. 
the Patriarchs as Abrahams and others are called Prophets, not becauſe cen _ 


of any prediction utter'd by them, but becauſe of the frequency of im- 
mediate Divine Revelations among them. And hence likewiſe thoſe in 
the New Teſtament who expounded the Scriptures by immediate Inſpi- 


ration, arecalled Prophets; and this was the *Azaygavuic ſpoken of by 1 cor.14; 


the Apoſtle, the Expoſition of the hidden Myſteries of the Old Teſta- 25: 
ment by an immediate Inſpiration. And there is no word in the Hebrew 
for a Prophet, which may not equally reſpect all differences of time, 


but every one doth import immediate Inſpiration ; for 8'22 properly, is 


one qui revel at abſcondita; MR" a Seer chiefly reſpects the clear repreſen- 
| | O tation 


ecurity of the People againſt the Im- IV. 
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lle. tation of the intelledual ſpecies by the Iumen propheticum to the under 


ſtanding, and dm carries an equal indifferency to all circumſtances of 


proph-p. 53 time. 


This being then the chief notion of a Prophet, whatever he declared 
as the Mind and Will of God, muſt be ſearched and examined, to ſee 
what conſonancy it hath thereto. For the queſtion which Moſes ſup- 
poſeth 3 is founded upon clear and evident reaſon, And if thou fhalt ſay 
in thine heart, How ſhall we know the Word which the Lord hath ſpoken? 
For it being plain that there may be falſe Prophets as well as true, we 
had need of ſome certain rules to judge of what is delivered for Divine 
Revelation. For the clearing of which important Queſtion, I lay down 
theſe principles. | ac. 

1. The immediate did ates of natural light are no ſufficient ſtandard 1, 
judge of Divine Revelation by. I mean not in reference to conſonancy 
or repugnancy to natural light, but in reference to the extent and lati- 
tude of Divine Revelation, 5. e. that natural light doth not contain in 
it whatever may be known of God or ofhis Will; and that upon theſe 
reaſons: 1. It implies no repugnancy to any dictate of nature, that God 
ſhou'd reveal any thing mote of his Mind and Will, than is contained in 
the light of nature. 2. Nature reacheth, as to matters concerning Re- 
ligion, no farther than the obligationto Duty, but leaves the particular 
determination of the manner of obedience to divine poſitive Laws, as is 
clear in reference to the time, place, and particular duties of worſhip, 
3. Nature owning an univerſal obligation to the Will of God in what- 


ever he (hall command, doth ſuppoſe a power in God to command 


what he pleaſeth. 4. Nature is ſenſible of its own decays; and the im- 
perfection of its own light, and therefore ſeems rather to require fur- 
ther illumination than to put any bar againſt it. 5. Man's happineſs 
being a free gift of God's, it ſtands to the higheſt reaſon that he ſhou'd 
have the preſcribing of the conditions which are in order to it; now 
theſe conditions being the reſults, not of God's nature, but of his arbi- 
trarious Will, it is impoſlible that natural light cou'd ever reach to the 
full diſcovery of them, 6. It hath been the general ſenſe of all Nati- 
ons in the World, that God may reveal more of his Will than Nature 
can reach unto ; which ſenſe diſcovers it ſelf in two things. 1. Pray- 


ing to their ſeveral Gods for direction. 2. Hearkening after pretended 


Oracles, which the Devil cou'd never have had that advantage of deceiv- 
ing the World by, had it not been for this general ſenſe of Mankind, 


that there wanted ſome particular Revelation from God to make Men 


happy. So then this may be aſſumed as a principle, That God may 
reveal more of his Mind and Will to Mankind, than he hath done by the 
dictates of mere natural light and reaſon. 


2: Whatever ſpeaks a direct repngnancy to'any of the fundamental dictates 


of nature cannot be of Divine Revelation, For thoſe being founded, not- 


upon any poſitive or arbitrary Will, but upon thoſe inward impreſſi- 


ons which are derived from the Divine Nature its ſelf, it cannot in rea- 
ſon be ſuppoſed that God ſhou'd commiſſion any to enervate his own 


Fundamental Law; and fo by one Will to contradict another. Placitum 
Reg muſt never ſtand againſt the Placita Corone : Thoſe things which 
depend upon Fundamentaland Eſtabliſhed Laws, hold good againſt a- 
ny poſitive ſentence or declaration of a Prince's Will; Becauſe he is 
fuppoſed to have bound up himſelf by the eſtabliſhed Laws; and there- 
fore any thing elſe which comes from him, contrary to them, 15 oppo: 
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ſed not to be the Will of the Prince, but of the perſons perſuading him 


er. | 
of to it, But this now cannot be ſuppoſed in God, that he ſhou'd be any 
3 ways drawn to caſſate the Obligation of what is imprinted upon the 
red Souls of Men as his own Law. But yet we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
ſee nulling the general Obligation, and altering the particular nature of a- 
up- ny thing which depends upon that general Law ; the firſt in any caſe 
ſay is impoſſible, that any Divine Revelation ſhou'd make it not to be Mans 
en? Duty to obey his Maker, or not to be a fin to commit Murder, to lye, 
we or to ſteal from another; but there may come a particular Revelation 
ine from God to alter the reſpeCts and nature of ſuch things as do immedi- 
wn ately'depend upon his own'dominion ; as the lives of perſons and the 
properties of things are z and thus God did reveal to Abrabam that he 
to ou d go and Sacrifice his Son, which had been no murder, when done up- 
ncy on God's immediate command, and a ſacrifice to himſelf, and therefore. 
ati- woud have been acceptable as a teſtimony of entire obedience (which 
in God did accept without the act) and ſo the Iſraelites taking the Mgypti- 
eſe ans Jewels, and diſpoſſeſſing the Canaanitet, did depend upon God's 
od immediate diſpoſal of theſe things to them, which otherwiſe had been 
lin a fin in them, and no doubt was ſo to any that were unſatisfy'd whe. 
Re- ther God had immediately commanded it or no. Or from hence to infer 
lar any general rule, is no doubt a breach of Divine Commands, and con- 
Sis trary to his Nature and Will. i eee e | 
lp. 3. Where God bath eſtabliſhed a poſitive Law, preſcribing a form and VII. 
at- manner wherein he will be worſhipped, it is ſufficient evidence of a falſe Pro- 
ind phet, to go about to null the obligation of that Law; unleſs there be as great 
im- evidences given, that God did intend the eſtabliſhing a new Lam by that Per- 
ur- ſon, as be did at firſt the inſtitution of the old by the hand of Moſes. This 
eſs latter clauſe is inferted, to ſhew that the ſucceeding of the Doctrine of 
ud Chriſt, into the place of the Law of Moſes, doth not bear any repugnan- 
ow cyto the Hypotheſis laid down, there being greater evidences of God's 
bi- intending the aboliſhing the Ceremonial Law by the Goſpel of Criſt, 
the than there were of the eſtabliſhment of it by Moſes. But of thoſe after- 
iti- wards, I now only ſpeak of ſuch as upon the mere pretence of Divine 
ure Revelation, ſhou'd deſtroy any precept of an eſtabliſhed poſitive Law z 
a- and this as far as we can find, was the great Rule the Jews went by; if 
led any thing were ſpoken by any Prophet, contrary to the Law of Moſes, 
iv- or tending to the alteration of the worſbip of God eſtabliſhed thereby, 
nd, he was accounted a falſe Prophet. The modern Fews to juſtify them- 
len ſelves in their own Belief, as to the Doctrine of Chriſ#, extend this fur- 
ay ther than the Law doth, for they inlarge it to all the precepts of the 
he Ceremonial Law; whereas God in the Law ſeems to limit it to the Mo- 
| ral Law, and chiefly inſiſts on the three firſt precepts of the Decalogue 
tes and therefore condemns ſuch a one as ſpake in the name of the Lord, when 
ot- be had not commanded them, Deut. 18. 20. and ſuch endeavoured to bring 
ſſi- in idolatry, Deut. 13. 1, 2, 3. where tho' the falſe Prophet ſhou d of- 


fer to do figns and wonders before them, yet if his intention were to 

draw them to worſhip falſe Oods, they were not to hearken unto him. 

And therefore Maimonides, where he largely diſputes about the truth 3aimin. 
of Prophecies, lays this down as a certain Rule: Si Propheta ſurrexerit, - po. 7 
atque magna miracula ant prodigia fecerit, &. adlaboraverit fulſitatie con- ee 
dincere prophetiam Moſis M. N. fon non audinus, quia cert novimus 
prodigium præſtigiit aut incantionibus productum eſſe, as Vorſtius renders , 


him. If a Prophet do never ſo great Miracles, and ſeeks to convince Moſes 
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Idem de 
Idololat. 


leg. c. 5. 9. 


Deut. 13.3. 


VIII. 


of falſpood, we are not to hearken to him; for we know that they are not 
done by the power of God, but by the illuſion of the Devil, And elſewhere 
he tells us, that if any pretends to prophecy Ty IMA in the name of 
Idols, they muſt not ſo much as diſpute with him, nor anſwer him, nor deſire 
any Signs or Miracles from him; and ifof himſelf he ſhews any, we are not to 
regard or mind them; for, ſaith he, whoever doth but doubt in his mind 
concerning them he breaks that Command, And thou ſhalt not hearken to thy 
words of that prophet. So that the Doctrine once eſtableſhed, ought to 
be our moſt certain Rule, according to which we muſt judge of all pre- 


tenders to Miracles; if their deſign be to draw Men off from God's Word, 
ve are not to hearken to what they either ſay or do. 


4. The Doctrine of thoſe Prophets who ſeek not to introduce Idolatry, muſt 
not be meaſured by a ſtrict conformity to the words of Moſes bis Law, but to 
the main reaſon and intention of it. The great reaſon of this is, becauſe 
God did not intend the Jews ſhou'd always reſt in the Pedagogy of the 
Ceremonial Law, butiſent them Prophets to train them up by degrees, 


and to fit them for a ſtate of better perfection; and therefore it wou'd 


be very unreaſonable to judge whether they were true Prophets or no, 


exactly by that which they came gradually to wean them from; which 
were all one, as to try one whether he were grown a Man or no, by the 


Swadling clouts he wore when he was a Child. God tempered the Ce- 


remonial Law much according to the condition and capacity of the per- 
ſons it was preſcribed to, and therefore the Sanctions of it did immedi- 
ately reſpect their temporary concerns; but we are not to think the end 
of that diſpenſation was to be merely a Covenant for the Land of Pro- 
miſe ; but as the Cherubims in the Temple did always look towards 
the Mercy-ſeat, ſo did this whole economy look towards the coming of 
the Meſſias. But it was with the generality of the Fews, as it is with ig- 
nerant people who looking up to the Heavens, cannot fanſie the Stars 
to be any bigger than they ſeem to them; but Aſtronomers by the help 


of their Optic- tubet and Teleſcopes, do eaſily diſcern the juſt magnitude 


of them; ſo the Jews ordinarily thought there was no more in theſe 
Types and Shadows, than was viſibly repreſented to them; but ſuch as 
had the help of the Divine Spirit (the beſt Teleſcope to diſcern the Day- 
ſar from on high with) cou d eaſily look thro thoſe Proſpectives, into 


the moſt glorious Myſteries of the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. Theſe Types 


being like triangular Priſmes, that muſt be ſet in a due light and poſture, 
before they can repreſent that great variety of Spiritual Myſteries which 
was contained in them. Now the great office of the Prophet was to ad- 


miniſter this Light to the people, and to dire& them in thoſe excellent 


pieces of Perſpective, wherein by the help of a Prophetic-glaſs, they 


might ſee the Son of God fully repreſented to. their view. Belides 


* Pſal. 50. 
8.51. 16. 
Iſa. 1. 11. 
13. 56. 3. 
Jer. 7. 21, 
22, 27. 


this, the prophetical office was à kind of Chancery to the Moſaic 
Law, wherein the Prophets did interpret the PandeFs of the Law ex 
£quo & bono, and frequently ſhewed in what caſes God did diſpenſe with 
the outward letter of it, to exalt the more the inward ſenſe and reaſon 
of it. Hence . the Prophets ſeem many times to ſpeak contemptibly of 
the outward preſcribed Ceremonies, when their intent 1s not to con- 
demn the obſervation of them, but to tell the people there were greater 
things which God looked at, than the outward obſervation of ſome Ce- 
remonial precepts, and that God would never accept of that by way of 
commutation for real and internal goodneſs. Hence the Prophets *by 
their own practice, did frequently ſhew that the Law of Moſes did 55 
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ſo indiſpenſibly oblige Men, but that God wou d accept of thoſe actions 

which were performed without the regularity required by the Law of 

Moſes ;, and thus he did of ſacrificing upon high places, notonly before 

the building of the Temple, but ſometimes after, as he accepted of the _ 
facrifice of Elijab on Mount Carmel, even when high places were forbid- 1 Kings 
den. Which the Fews are become fo ſenſible of, that they grant that a 5 
true Prophet may ſometimes command ſomething to be done in violati- Vid. arch 
on of the Law of Moſer, fo he doth not draw people to Kolatry, nor Peu 8. 
deſtroy the obligation of Moſes his Law. But this they reſtrain to Event 4 
u ſomething done in caſe of neceſſity, and that it ſhou'd not paſs are 
into a precedent or a perpetual Law, and therefore their rule is T 87 *. 
b32 17 WOW. The prophet was to be hearbentd to in every thing he com- 

nauded ingggeaſe of neceſſity. By this it is clear that the Prophets were 

not to be oft by the Letter of the Law of M ofes, but by the end and 


the reaſon of it. Thus much I ſuppoſe will make it clear what Rules 
[7 + the people had to try the Prophets Boctrine by, without Miracles, 
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The Tryal of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles. 


I. The great difficulty of trying the truth of prophetical Predictions from 
Ter. 18, 7, 8, &c. Some general Hypotheſcs promiſed for the 
clearing of it. II. The firſt concerns the grounds wby Prediftions 
are accounted an evidence of Divine Revelation, Three Conſectaries 
drawn thence. III. The ſecond, the manner of Go Ds een of 
his Will to the Minds of the Prophets. Of the ſeveral degrees of 
Prophecy. IV. The third is, that Gop did not always reveal the 
internal purpoſes of bis Will unto the true Prophets, V. The grand 
Queſtion propounded, How it may be known when Predictions ex- 
preſs Gop's decrees, and when only the ſeries of cauſes, For the 
firſt ſeveral rules laid down, 1. When the Prediction is confirm d by 
a preſent Miracle. 2. When the things foretold exceed the probability 
of ſecond cauſes. VI. 3. When confirm d by GoD's oath, VII. 4. 
When the Bleſſings foretold are purely ſpiritual. VIII. Three rules 
for interpreting the Prophecies which reſpect the ſtate of things under 
the Goſpel. IX. 5. When all circumſtances are fortold. 6. When 
many Prophets in ſeveral ages agree in the ſame predictions. X. Pre- 
dictions do not expreſs GoD's unalterable purpoſes, when they only 
contain comminations of judgments, or are predictions of temporal 
Bleſſings. XI, The caſe of the Ninevites, Hezekiah, and others, 
opened, XII, XIII, Of repentance in Gop, what it implies, XIV. 
The Jewiſh objections about predictions of temporal Bleſſings anſwe- 
red, XV. In what caſes Miracles were expected from the Prophets: 
when they were to confirm the truth of their Religion. Inſtanced in 
the Prophet at Bethel, Elijah, Eliſha and Moſes himſelf ; XVI. 
whoſe divine authority that it was proved by Miracles, is demondtra- 
ted againit the modern Jews, and their pretences anſwered. 


. * HE next thing which the Rules of Tryal concerned, was the pre- 
dictions of the Prophets. Concerning which God himſelf hath 
laid down this general Rule, Deut. 18. 22. When a Prophet ſpeaketh in the 

name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to paſs, that is the thing 

which the Lord hath not ſpoken, but the Prophet hath ſpoken it preſumptuonſ- 

ly ; thou ſhalt not be afraid of him. Groti us underſtands this place of the 

Prophet's telling the people he would do ſome Miracles to confirm his 

Doctrine; but, if thoſe Miracles were not done as he ſaid, it was an 

evident demonſtration of a falſe Prophet. It is certain it was fo; for 

then his own mouth told him he was a lying Prophet ; but theſe words 
ſeem to refer rather to ſomething future than preſent, and are e 

- generally 
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generally underſtood concerning the truth of predictions; which was a | 
matter of very difficult tryal, in 4egard ofthe goodneſs or thejuſtice' of 

God, fo frequently interpoſing between the prediction and the event. 

That place which makes it ſo difficult to difcern the truth of a prediction 

by the event, is Jer. 18. y, d, 9, 10. At mat inſtant I ſhall ſpeak concerning 

4 Nation; and concerning a Kingdom, tu pluckup, and to pull down N. 

to deſtroy it; I that Nation againſt whom I have: pronounced, turm ſpom 
evil, I will repent of the evil I had thought to do unts them; And at what 
infant I ſhall ſpeak concerning a Nation, and concerning a Kingdom to build 
and to plant it; if it do evil in my ſight, that it obey nut my voice, then 
will I repent of the good wheremith I ad mould benefit them: By which 
place it ſeems clear, that even after the predictions of Prophets, God 
reſerved a liberty to himſelf, either to repent of the evil or the good 
that was foretold concerning any people ; how then can the fidelity of 
a Prophet be diſcovered by the event when God may alter the event, 
and yet the Prophet be a true Prophet? This being a caſe very intricate 


and obſcure, will call for the more diligence in the 5 of it: In 
es 


order to which, we ſhall firſt premiſe ſome general Hypotheſes and then 
come to the particular reſolution of it. The general Hypotheſes will be 
concerning the way and method of God's revealing future contingencies 
to the Prophets, without which it will be impoſfible to reſolve the parti- 


cular emergent caſes concerning predictions. e of 
The prediction of future events is no further an argument of a prophetic Spi- 1. Hypoth: 


rit, than as the fore knowledge of thoſe things is ſuppoſed to be out of the reach 


Ef any created nnderftanding; and therefore God challengeth this to him- 


{ef in Scripture as a peculiar prerogative of his own, to declare the 
things that are to come, and thereby manifeſts the Idols of the Gentiles 
to be no Gods, becanſe they could not ſhew to their worſhippers thethings to 
come, Ila. 44. 6, 7. From this Hypotheſis theſe three Conſectaries follow 2 

I. That the events that are foretold, muſt be fuch as do exceed the 
reach of any created Intelle& ; for otherwiſe it cou d be no evidence of 
a Spirit of true Prophecy; ſo that the foretelling of ſuch events as depend 
upon the ſeries of Natural Cauſes, or ſuch as tho' they are out of the 
reach of Human Underſtanding, yet are not of the Diabolical, or ſuch 
things as fall out caſually true, but by no certain grounds of prediction, 
can none of them be any argument of a Spirit of Prophecy. 1 

2. That where there were any other evidences, that the Prophet ſpake 
by Divine Revelation; there was no reaſon to wait the fulfilling of eve- 
ry particular prophecy before he was believed as a Prophet. If ſo, then 
many of God's chiefeſt Prophets cou d not have been believed in their 
own Generations becauſe their Prophecies did reach ſo far beyond them, 
as Iſaiabs concerning Cyrus, the Prophet at Bethel concerning Joſias : 
and all the prophecies concerning the Captivity and Deliverance from 
it, muſt not have been believed till fulfilled, that is, not believed at all: 
for when prophecies are accompliſhed they are no longer the objects of 
Faith, but of ſenſe. Where then God gives other evidences of Divine 
Inſpiration, the credit of the Prophet is not ſuſpended upon the minute 
accompliſhment of every event foretold by him. Now it is evident there 
may be particular Divine Revelation of other things beſides future con- 
tingencies, ſo that if a reaſon may be given, why events once foretold © 
may not come to paſs, there can be no reaſon why the credit of any 
prophecy ſhou'd be invalidated on that account; becauſe every event 
i not exactly correſpondent to the prediction. It is moſt certain _ 
wha 
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what ever comes under Divine Knowledge, may be divinely revealed 


for the-manifeſtation which is cauſed by any light, may extend it ſelf to 


tend it ſelf to all. kind of objects; but becauſe future contingencies are 


26. 


1 Cor, 14- 
25. 


all things to which that light is extended: but that light which the 
Prophet ſaw by was a Divine Light, and therefore might equally ex- 


the moſt remote from humane knowledge, therefore the foretelling of 
theſe hath been accounted the great evidence of a true Prophet; but 
yet there may be a knowledge of other things in a lower degree than 
future contingencies, which may immediately depend upon Divine Re- 
velation ; and theſe are, e | | 
1. Such things which cannot be known by any particular Man, but yet 
are certainly known by other Men; as the preſent knowledge of things 
done by perſons at a remote diſtance from them: thus Eliſha knew what 
Gehazz did, when he followed Naaman; and thus the knowledge of the 
thought of another's heart depends upon immediate Divine Revelation, 
whereas every one may certainly know the thought of his own heart; and 
therefore to ſome thoſe things may be matters of ſenſe or evident demon- 
ſtration, which to another may be a matter of immediate Revelation, 
2. Such things as relate not to future contingencies, but are matters 


of Faith exceeding the reach of human apprehenſion; ſuch things as 


Divine Revelation. 


may be known when revealed, brit cou'd never have been found out 
without immediate Revelation; ſuch all the Myſteries of our Religion are, 
the Myſtery of the Trinity, Incarnation, Hypoſtatical Union, the Death 
of the Son of God for the pardon of the fins of Mankind. Now the im- 


mediate Revelation of either of theſe two ſorts of objects ſpeaks as much 


a truly Prophetical Spirit, as the prediction of future contingencies, 80 
that this muſt not be looked on as the juſt and adequate rule to meaſure 
a Spirit of prophecy by; becauſe the ground of judging a prophetical 
Spirit by that, is common with other things without that, ſeeing other 
object are out of the reach of humane Underftanding as well as future 
events, and therefore the diſcovery of them muſt immediately flow from 


4 ® 


3. The Revelation of future events to the Underſtanding of a Pro- 


het, is never the leſs immediate, altho' the event may not be corre-. - 


pondent to the prediction. So that if it be manifeſted that God imme- 
ately reveal ſuch future contingencies to a Prophet, he wou'd be never- 


theleſs a true Prophet whether thoſe predictions took effect or no. 


For a true Prophet is known by the truth of Divine Revelation to the 
perſon of the Prophet, and not by the ſucceſs of the thing, which, as 


s laid down in the Hypotheſes, is no further an evidence of a true Pro- 


. 
2. Hypoeth. 


phet, than as it is an argument à poſterior: to prove Divine Revelation 
by. If then the alteration of events after predictions be reconcilable 
with the truth and faithfulneſs of God, there is no queſtion but it is 
with the truth of a prophetical Spirit, the formality of which lies in 
immediate Revelation. | NE EET CT 

The Prophets cou d not declare any thing more to the people than was im- 
mediately revealed unto themſelves. What was preſently revealed, fo 
much they knew, and no more, becauſe the Spirit of prophecy came 
upon them per modum impreſſionis tranſeuntir, as the Schools ſpeak, and 
not per modum habitus ; the lumen propheticum was in them, not as lumen 


in corpore lucido, but as lumen in are; and therefore the Light of Reve- 


lation in their Spirits depended upon the immediate irradiations of the 


Divine Spirit. The Prophets had not always a power to Rene 
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when they wou'd themſelves ; and it is ſaid, when they propheſy'd, that 


the Word of the Lord came unto them. And therefore the Schools deter- 
mine, that a Prophet upon immediate Revelation did not know bu 


prophetabilia (as they ſpeak in their barbarous language) all things-which 


Gid might reveal; the reaſon whereof Aquinas thus gives; The ground, ,,, Ari. 
ſaith he, of the connexion of divers objeFs together is ſome common tie by art. 2.—4. 


principle, which joyns them together; as charity or prudence is in moral 
| erties; and the right underſianding of the principles of a ſcience, ir the 


ground why all things belonging to that ſcience are underſtood ; but now in Di. 
vine Revelation; that which connects the objects of Divine Revelation rs God. 
binſelf; now becauſe he cannot be fully apprehended by any humane intellec, 
therefore the underſtanding of a Prophet cannot comprehend all matters capa- 
ble of being revealed, but only ſuch as pleaſeth God himelf freely to communi- 
cate to the Prophet s underſtanding by immediate Revelation. This is further 
evident by all thoſe different degrees of illumination and prophecy, which 
the Jews and other Writers ſpeak ſo much of, viz. of Dreams and Viſi- 
ons, the inſpirations of the Holy Spirit, the Gradus Moſaicus, the Ex- 
ternal Voice, &c. Now in every one of theſe degrees the Prophet cou'd 


go no further than his preſent Revelation extended; and therefore A. 2- 
quina determines, That the Underſtandings of the Prophets were in- 


firumenta deficientia reſpe@u principalis agentis, i. e. that in prophetical il. 
lumination the Mind of the Prophet was ſo moved by the Spirit of God, 
as an inſtrument in the hand of an Artificer, which bears no proportion 
with the skill of the work-man : And therefore the Mind of a Prophet 
is moved ſometimes only to apprehend the thing repreſented (which 
they call Iyſtinctus Divinus, of which they ſay a Prophet may have no 


certainty whether it comes from God or no) ſometimes it is moved ſo 


far as to know certainly that this Revelation is from God (this they call 
Lumen Propbeticum;) ſometimes a Prophet may be moved to ſpeak thoſe 
things which he fully underſtands ;, ſo it was with moſt of the true Pro- 


phets; but ſometimes Men may be moved to ſpeak that which they un- 


derſtand not, as is plain in Caraphas, and probable in Balaam. Some- 
times a thing was repreſented to the Fancy of one, without any poflibi- 


lity of underſtanding the meaning of thoſe imaginary ſpecies, as in Pha- 


raoh's and Nebuchadnezzar's Dreams; and to another may be given the 
true jadgment of thoſe motions of Fancy without the repreſentation of 
the things, to them, as in Joſeph and Daniel. Now in theſe and many 


2.17.3. 
k. 3. 


other different impreſſions of this prophetical Spirit, the Prophets, to 


whom the things were revealed, cou d go no further than the degree of 
the Revelation made to them did extend. ee 25 | 
God did not always reveal to the Prophets the internal counſels and de- 


IV. 


crees of his own Will, but often only the method and ſeries of his providence 3: #©th* 


i the adminiſtration of things in the world. Which is the ground of that 
threefold diſtinction of prophecy in the Schools, into Prophetia prædeſti- 
"ationis, Prophetia præſcientiæ, and Prophetia comminationis ; which is 
taken from the ordinary Gloſs upon Matth. 1. where they are thus 
explain d; The Prophecy of Predeſtination is, when the event depends 
wholly upon God's Will, without any reſpe& to ours, as the prophe- 
Cy ofthe Incarnation of Chriſt; and the Prophecy of Preſcience is of ſuch 


things as depend upon the liberty of Man's Will; and the Prophecy of 


Mmnation only denotes God's denunciations of heavy judgments a- 
ganſi a people. But Aquinas doth better reduce the two former to one, 
and the ground of the difference is to be fetched from the different ways 
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ing Miracles. Thus it was in that remarkable prophecy concerning Jo- 


whereby God knows things in the world; which is either as they ar 
in their cauſes, and ſo they note the order and ſeries of things in the 
world, with the mutual reſpe@s and dependences they have upon one 


another, and this refers to God's adminiſtration of things in the world; 


or elſe God looks upon them as they are in themſelves, or accordi 

to his own poſitive determinations of them; and now in this ſenſe they 
are unalterable; but in the other they are not; but God may alter thoſe 
reſpects of things when he pleaſeth. Now tho theſe different manners 


of knowledge can never be conceiv'd ſeparate from one another in the 


Divine Uuderſtanding, yet in the Revelation made to the Mind of: 
Prophet, they may be disjoyn'd from each other, becauſe God doth 


not always reveal things in the higheſt degree to the Prophets; for no 


free Agent doth always act as far as he can. And therefore prophetial 
Revelation is ſometimes a repreſentation of God's internal Decrees, and 
then they always take effect; and ſometimes only the order of Cauſe 
and Effects, and they may admit of an alteration, and the prophecy ne- 
vertheleſs be true, becauſe then it referr'd only to the ſeries of Cauſes 
in the world, according to which the Events wou'd follow, if God him- 
ſelf did not interpoſe. Theſe things being thus premis'd, we come to 
particular Reſolutions, which muſt ariſe from the Evidences that may 
be given when prophetical predictions did expreſs God's internal pur- 
pole and decree, and when only the order of the Cauſes in the world; 
for in theſe latter it is apparent that events might not anſwer predict. 
ons, and yet the Prophet be a trueProphet : which is a matter of 
ter difficulty, vis. to find out the exact differences of theſe two, till the 
event hath made it apparent which came from God's unalterable pur- 
ſe, and which not. But tho it be a ſubject little ſpoken to either by 
Ew; or Chriſtian Writers, yet we are in hopes there may be ſome ſuch 
clear Notes of diſtinction diſcovered between them, even 4 priori, which 
may ſufficiently clear God's faithfulneſs, and the Prophet's truth, tho 


the event be not always correſpondent to the words of a prediction. 


I begin then with the evidences that may be given when predictions 
do flow from internal purpoſe and decree. 
1. Every prediction confirmd by a preſent Miracle, doth not expreſs 


wrerely the order of canſes, but the determinations of God's will, becauſe | 


there can be no ſufficient reaſon given why the order of cauſes in Nature 
ſhou'd be altered to expreſs the dependances of things on each other; 
for kerein a Miracle wou'd rather tend to weaken than ſtrengthen Faith, 
becauſe the end of the Miracle wou'd be to confirm their Faith as to e- 
vents following upon their cauſes; but now the medium us d for that 
end ſeems to prove the contrary , vis. That God can alter the ſeries 
ot cauſes when he pleaſes himſelf, by working Miracles, and therein go- 
ing contrary to the courſe of Nature; and therefore a Miracle ſeems to 
be a very incongruous argument in this, becauſe it (elf is an evidence 
that may be, which it comes to prove ſhall not be. But when Prophets 


come to declare the internal purpoſes of the Will of God concerning 


future contingencies, no argument can be more ſuitable to demonſtrate 
the truth of what is ſpoken, than the working of a preſent Miracle, for 
this demonſtrates to the ſenſes of Men, that however unlikely the event 
may be to them which is foretold, yet with God all things are poſlivle 
and that it is very unlikely God wou'd ſend ſuch a Meſſenger to declare 
a falſhood, whom he entruſted with ſo great a power as that pf work- 
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fas by the Man of God at Bethel, 260 years before his Birth, which 


tho it were to come to pals ſo long after, God confirm'd it by a Sign, 


which was the renting of the Altar, and the pouring ont of the aſhes upon it, king. 13 


think that God wou d ſet ſo clear a Seal to any Deed which he did in- 
tend himſelf to cancel afterwards. | | ' 

2. Prediction expreſs God's inward purpoſe, when the things foretold do 
exceed all probabilities of ſecond canſes ; in which cauſe tho thoſe words 
of Tertullian ſeem very harſh, credo quia impoſſibile; yet taking that Im- 


poſſibility as relating to ſecond cauſes, and the ground of Faith to be 


ſome divine prediction, we ſee what reaſon there may be for them: 
For the more unlikely the thing is to be effected by ſecond cauſes, the 
greater evidence it is, that the Prophets in foretelling it did not reſpect 
the mere order of things in the world, but the unalterable counſels of the 


| will of God, which therefore won d certainly have their timely accom- 


pliſhments. When therefore any Prophets did foretel things above the 
reach of Natural cauſes, and thoſe things did not come to paſs, it was 
a certain evidence of a falſe Prophet, as the contrary was ot a true one; 
for none cou'd know ſo long before-hand ſuch things as were above all 
humane power, but ſuch to whom God himſelf, who alone was able 
to effect them, did reveal and communicate the knowledge of them. And 
hence we ſee in Scripture thoſe predictions which have ſeemed the grea- 
teſt improbabilities with them, have had the moſt punctual accompliſh- 


ments, as the Iſraelites returning out of Mg ypt at the end of 430 years; gu. 3. 75. 
their deliverance by Cyrus after the Captivity in Babylon which ſeemed 114.44 25, 


and the withering of Jeroboam's hand. We cannot therefore in reaſon 3- 


ſo improbable a thing, that when God ſpeaks of it, he uſhers it in 28. 


with this preface, That he fruſtrateth the tokens of the lyert, and maketh 
the diviners mad, but confirmeth the word of his ſervant, and performeth 
the caunſel of his meſſengers that ſaith to Jeruſalem, Thou ſhalt be inhabited, 
&. The more unlikely then the thing was to come to paſs, the grea- 
ter evidence there was in ſo clear a prophecy of it ſo long before (above 
100 years) and ſo exact a fulfilling of it afterwards preciſely at the ex- 
piring of the LXX years from the firſt Captivity. | 

3. PrediFions concerning ſuture events, which are confirmed by an oath 
from God himſclf, do expreſs the immutable determinations of God's will. 
For which we have the greateſt aſſurance we can deſire from that remark- 


able expreſſion of the Apoſtle to the Hebrews, Heb. 6. 17, 18. Wherein 


od willing more abundantly to ſhew to the heirs of promiſe the immutability 
of bis counſel, confirmed it by an oath, that by two im mntable things in which 
1t was impoſſible for God to lye, we might have a ſtrong conſolation, &c. 


VI. 


Wherein the Apoſtle obviates and removes all doubts and miſpriſions, 


leſt God after the declaring of his Will ſhou'd alter the event foretold in 
it, and that he doth both by ſhewing that God had made an abſolute pro- 


mile, and withal to prevent all doubts, leſt fome tacite condition might 


hinder performance, he tell us that God had annexed his oath toit, which 
two things were the moſt undoubted evidences of the immutability of 
God's counſel. The word FY here us'd, doth in Scripture often 
note the fruſtrating of Mens hopes and expectations; ſo it is us'd Heb. 3. 
17. Vwora d A Ag, we render it the /abonr of the Olive ſhall fail. So 


Hoſ. 9. 2. x, 6 o, two aumovc, and the new Wine ſhall fail in her. 
Thus the meaning here is, that by two immutable things in which it is 
impoſſible God ſhou'd fruſtrate the expectations of Men, or alter the e- 
vents of things after he had declared them. For God's oath is an oy 
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dent demonſtration of the immutability of his Will in all predictions to 
which this is annexed, and doth fully exclude that which the Scripture 
calls repenting in God, that is, doing otherwiſe than the words did ſeem 


to expreſs, beciuſe of ſome tacite conditions underſtood in them. 80 


and keep not my commandments, then will I viſt their tranſgreſſion with the 
rod, and their iniquity with ſtripes ;, nevertheleſs my loving kindneſs will 
I not utterly take from him, nor ſuffer my faithfulneſs to fail; my covenant 
will I not break; nor alter the thing that is gone out of my lips. Once haue 
IJ ſworn by my holineſs, that I will not Iye unto David. His ſeed ſpall en- 
dure for ever, and his throne as the Sun before me. Wherein we fee what 
way God takes to aſſure us of the immutability of his Covenant with 
his people, by the oath which he adjoyns to his promiſes; whereby 
God doth moſt fully expreſs the unalterable determinations of his own 
Will, in that he ſwears by his own Holineſs that he wou d not lye unto 


we find Pſal. 89. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 75 If they break my ſtatutes, 


David, i. e. that he wou'd faithfully perform what he had promis d to 


him. And therefore Tertullian well faith, Beati ſumus quorum cauſa De- 
us jurat, ſed miſeri & deteſtabiles ſi ne juranti quidem credimus. It is 
happy for us believing Creatures, that God ſtoops ſolow as to confirm 
his Covenant with an oath ; but it will be ſad and miſerable for ſuch as 
dare not venture their Faith upon it, when God hath annex'd his oath 
unto it. It is thought by Expoſitors, that there is a peculiar emphaſis 
in thoſe words, NWI INR Once have I ſworn, thereby noting the ir- 
revocable nature of God's oath, that there js no need of repetition of it 
as among Men, becauſe when once God ſwears by himſelf it is the high- 
eſt demonſtration that no conditions whatever ſhall alter his declared 
purpoſe. And therefore the Council of Toledo well explains che diffe- 
rent nature of God's Oath, and his repentance in Scripture; Jurare nan- 
que Dei eſt 2 ſe ordinata nullatenus convellere; penitere vero eadem ordi- 
nata cum voluerit immutare; God is ſaid to ſwear when he binds himſelf 
abſolutely to performance : and to repent, when things fall out contra- 
ry to the declaration of Gods Will concerning them; for ſo it muſt be 
underſtood to be only utatio ſententiæ, and not conſilii, that the alte- 
ration may be only in the things, and not in the eternal purpoſe of God. 


But fince it is evident in Scripture, that many predictions do imply 


ſome tacite conditions, and many declarations of God's Will do not ex- 
preſs his internal purpoſes, it ſeem'd neceſſary in thoſe things which God 


did declare to be the irrevocable purpoſes of his Will, there ſhou'd be 


ſome peculiar mark and character ſet upon them for the confirmation of 


his people's Faith, and this we find to be the annexing an oath to his 


promiſes. Thus it is in that grand Inſtrument of peace between God 
and his people, the covenant of Grace, wherein God was pleas'd fo far 


to ſtrengthen the Faith of his people in it, that he ratifies the articles 


of peace therein contain'd, but eſpecially the Act of Grace, on his own 


part with an oath, thereby to aſſure them it was never his purpaſe to 


Ila. 55. 3. promis d are ſure mercies; ſuch as are 4ur)awinre, without any repen-. 


repeal it, nor to fail of performance in it. For we are not to think that 


an oath lays any greater obligation upon God far performance, than 
the mere declaration of his Will; it being a part of immutable juſtice, and 
conſequently neceſſarily imply'd in the Divine nature, to perform pro- 
miſes when once made; but God's Oath reſpects us, and not bimſelf, 
viz, that it might be a teſtimony unto, us that God's Wall thereby de- 
clar d is his eternal and unchangeable Will, and ſo the mercies thereby 


tance on God's part, | 4. Pre- 
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7 pred 3 made b 'y the Prophets concerning Bleſſings merely ſpiritu- 
al, do expr eſs God's internal purpoſe, and therefore muſt have their cert ar 
accompliſhment in the time prefix'd by the Prophets. The grand reaſon of 


this propoſition, is, that the beſtowing of Bleſſings merely ſpiritual, 
doth immediately flow from the Grace and Favour-of God, and depends 
not upon conditions on our part, as procuring cauſes of them, and 


— 


VII. 


therefore there can be no account given why God ſhou'd ſuſpend the 


performance of ſuch promiſes, which wou d not more ſtrongly have 


held why be ſhou d not have made any ſuch promiſes at all. And there- 
fore when we ſee that notwithſtanding the higheſt demerits, God 


made ſuch free promiſes, we can have no reaſon to think that any o- 


ther demerits interpoſing betweenthe promiſes and performance, ſhou'd 
hinder the accompliſhment of them: unleſs it be inſerted in the pro- 
miſes themſelves, which 1s contrary to the nature of free promiſes : 
Upon this ground all the promiſes relating to the Goſpel ſtate, and to 
the Covenant of Grace therein contain d, muſt have their due accom- 
pliſnment in the time and manner prefix'd by the Prophets: and there- 


ſore the Jews are miſerably blind when they ſuppoſe the reaſon why 


the promiſe of the Meſſzas is yet deferr'd after ſo long expectation of 
him, is, the ſins of their people; for this ſeems to ſuppoſe that God's 
promiſe of the Meſſias did depend upon their own righteouſneſs and 
worthineſs above all other people, which if it doth they are like to be 


the moſt miſerable and deſperate people the world hath : and beſides, 


if God's intuition of ſin makes him defer the coming of the Meſjzas, his 
foreſight of fin wou d have hinder'd him from ever promiſing a Meſſzas 
to come : but this was ſo far from being a hindrance of God's promiſe 


that the main end of the coming of the Meſſias was to ale reconciliation van 9.24; 


fer iniquity, and to make an end of fin, and to bring in everlaſting righte- 
oxſneſs. And we ſee where-ever the Prophets infilt on the Covenant of 
Grace, the promiſe contain d in it is the blotting aut of tranſgreſſions, and 
remembring ſins no more, and that merely on the account of God's free 


Love and for his own Name's ſake : This can be no reaſon then why 


predictions concerning ſpiritual Bleſſings ſhou'd have their exact accom- 
pliſkment, becauſe there can be no bar againſt free Love, and the beſtow- 
ing of ſuch Mercies which do ſuppoſe the greateſt unworthineſs jof 
them, as Goſpel Bleflings do. 885 

The great difficulty lies in explaining the prophetical phraſes concer- 
ning the Goſpel ſtate, which ſeem to intimate a greater advancement 
and flouriſning of peace and holineſs therein, than hath as yet been ſeen 
in the Chriſtian World; which gives the Jews the greater occaſion to 
Unagine that the ftate fo much ſpoken of by the Prophets, is not yet 
eſtabliſhed in the World. But all the difficulty herein ariſeth from the 
Want of conſideration of the Idiotiſms of the prophetical language, eſpe- 
cially where it reſpects the ſtate of things under the Goſpel, concerning 
which, we may obſerve theſe following Rules. ä | | 
1. The Prophets under the Old Teſtament, when they ſpeak of things to 
come to paſe in the New, do ſet them forth by the repreſentation of ſuch things 
4s were then in uſe among themſelves z thus the ſpiritual Worſhip of the 
Goſpel is propheſy'd of, under the notion of the legal Worſhip among 
the Jews; the converſion of Mgypt to the Goſpel, is foretold Iſaiab 19. 
19, 21. by the ſetting up an Altar, and offering ſacrifice to the Lord: 
and the Conver of the Gentiles in general, by the offering up of incenſe, 
l. 1. 11. and the ſervice of God under the Goſ pel, is ſet forth by 


going 
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going up to Jeruſalem, and keeping the feaſt of Tabernacles there, Tach. 14. 
16. and the plentiful effuſion of the Spirit of God in the miraculous gifts 
which attended the preaching of the Goſpel, is ſet forth by the Pro. 
phet, Joel 2. 28. by propheſying, and dreaming dreams, and ſeeing viſtons: 
not that theſe things ſhou'd really be under Goſpel times ;, but that the 
Prophets meaning might be the better underſtood by thoſe he ſpake un- 
to, he ſets forth the great meaſure of gifts and Goſpel light under thoſe 
things which were accounted as the higheſt attainments among them- 


ſelves. So the great meaſure and degree of holineſs which was to be 


under Goſpel times, is ſet forth by the Prophet Zachary, Zach. 14. 20. 
by the placing of the Motto which was among the Jews only upon the 


High -Prieſt's forehead, that this ſhou'd be ſo common under the Goſpel, 


that even the bells of the horſes ſhould bear it, i. e. thoſe things which 
ſeem moſt remote from a ſpiritual uſe, ſhou'd be devoted to it, as the 
Bells were, which were commonly hang d upon their war-horſes in 
thoſe mountainous Countries; and in the latter part of that verſe, the 
height and progreſs of Goſpel holineſs is deſcrib'd under that phraſe, 
That the pots in the Lords houſe ſhould be as bowls before the Altar, i. e. 
ſhou'd be advanc'd from a lower and more ignoble ſervice, to a higher 
and more ſpiritual degree of holineſs. Now the Jews when they ob- 
ſerve theſe and many other prophetical paſlages relating to the time of 


the Meſſzas to run in the old ſtrain of the Law, they preſently conclude 


that the Meſſias muſt not innovate any thing concerning their way or 
worſhip, but only be ſome great Prince to give them temporal delive- 


rances, and ſo expound all theſe Texts in a literal ſenſe, which were on- 
ly expreſs d in ſucha ſtrain, the better to help the capacities of thoſe 


they ſpake them to. 

2. Things abſolutely foretold to come to paſs in Goſpel times in a general 
manner, are to be underſtood comparatively in reference to what was before. 
For when the meaſure of their grace or knowledge was ſo far above 
what was then among the Jews, that there was ſcarce any proportion 
between them, the Prophets made uſe of ſuch expreſſions to ſet it forth 
by, which might raiſe up the dull apprehenfion of the Jews to conceive 
the juſt meaſure and fulneſs of it. Thus when the Prophets foretel the 
grand increaſe of ſpiritual knowledge in Goſpel times, they do it in this 
phraſe, They ſhall not teach every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, ſaying, Know the Lord, for all ſhall know me from the leafs to the 
greateſt, Jer. 31. 33. Where it was far from the Prophets meaning 
to exclude all uſe of teaching under the Goſpel, (which is contrary to 
the end of all the Ordinances of the Goſpel ; but becauſe teaching doth 
commonly ſuppoſe great ignorance, he ſets forth the abundance of 
knowledge which ſhou'd be then, by the excluſion of that which doth 
imply it. So when it is ſaid that they ſhall be all taught of God, the mea- 
ning is not, that every one that lives in the Goſpel ſtate, ſhou'd be thus 
effectually taught by the Spirit of God; but that the number of ſuch un- 
der the Goſpel, ſhou'd ſo far exceed thoſe under the Law, that they 


cou'd hardly apprehend the diſproportion between them, unleſs it had 


been ſet forth in ſo large an expreſſion. Which leads me to the next 
Rule. | | | 

3. Things foretold as univerſally or indefinitely to come to paſs under the 
Goſpel, are to be underſtood as to the duty of all, but as the event only of God's 
choſen people. Thus when there is ſo great peace propheſy'd to be in 


Goſpel times, that then mer ſhould beat their ſwords into Os, and 
pears 


# 
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ſpears into pruning hooks ;, that the Wolf ſhould lie down with the Lamb, and 
Le with the Kid; that Nation ſhould nut lift up ſword againſt Nation, 
nor learn war any more; with many others to the ſame purpoſe; all theſe 
ſpeeches are tobe underſtood of what the nature and deſign of the Go- 
ſpe] tends to, and what is the duty of all that profeſs it, and what 
wou'd effectually be in the Chriſtian world, did all that profeſs the Chri- 
tian Doctrine, heartily obey the Dictates of it; and fo 15 as the Goſpel 
doth prevail upon any, it ſo far cicurates their wild an | 

that of furious Wolves they become innocent Lambs, and of raging Li- 
ons, tender Kids; fo far from hurting and injuring others, that they dare 


not entertain any thoughts of ill-will or revenge towards their greateſt 


enemies. And thus we may ſee, that notwithſtanding the ſeeming re- 
pugnancies of the prophecies of the Old Teſtament concerning the ſtate 
of the New, with the events which have been obſerv'd in it, yet that 
all thoſe predictions which concern d the beſtowing of the ſpiritual Bleſ- 
ſings which concern d the Goſpel ſtate, have had their punctual accom- 
pliſhment in the ſenſe they were intended. 


unruly natures, 


4. Predidions concerning future events where not only the thing its ſelf IF, 


is foretold, but the ſeveral circumſtances of perſons, time, and place enume- 
rated, are to bave their due accompliſhment, and conſequently expreſs God's 
inward purpoſes. For thoſe promiſes or comminations which are capable 
of alteration by ſome tacit conditions imply'd in them, do moſt com- 


monly run in general terms; or elſe are ſpoken by way of immediate ad- 


dreſs to the perſons concern d in order to the ſtirring them up the more 
to the duty God aims at by thoſe comminations; as when Jonas li- 
mited the Ninevites deſtruction to forty days. But when prophecies 
are recorded, not by way of commination but mere prediction, and par- 
ticular circumſtances ſet down, it ſtands to reaſon that ſuch prophecies 
muſt have their certain accompliſhment; and that firft, becauſe God by 
ſetting down the circumſtances would give them greater evidences that 
the predictions came from himſelf ; as when the Prophet at Bethel not 
only foretold the deſtruction of the Altar there, but particularly named 
the Man that ſhou'd do it: viz. Foſtas. So when God by Iſaiah call'd Cy- 


rus by name, it was doubtleſs a great confirmation to them, that the de- 


liverance of the Jews ſhould be by that perſon. Secondly, becauſe the 
circumſtances are intended for Land-marks to know the certainty of the 
accompliſhment of the prophecy. For when they find the circumſtances 
fall out exactly according to the prediction, they have no ground to 
queſtion the accompliſhment of the prophecy. And hence it was that 
in the grand prophecy of the coming of the Meſſzas all particular circum- 
ſtances were ſolong before foretold. The firſt dawning of hisday being 
to Adam after his fall, when the nature he ſnou d be born of was fore- 


told, viz. not Angelical but Human, of the Seed of the Woman. To 
Abrabam it was further revealed of what Nation of Mankind, viz. from 


his Poſterity ; to Jacob at what time, when the Scepter ſhould be departed 
from Judah; and from what Tribe, viz. his own; to Iſaiab of what per- 


ſon in that Family, a Virgin; to Mzcah in what place, viz. Bethlehem ; 


and to Daniel at what preciſe time, toward the expiring of his ſeventy 


weeks; which according to the moſt probable computation of them did 
commence from the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes Longimauus, and ſothe 
490 years expired near upon our Saviour's paſſion. - Now certainly the 
Era enumeration of all theſe circumſtances ſpoken of ſo long be. 


ore, and falling out ſo exactly, cou'd not but give the greateſt convi- 
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ction and evidence, that our bleſſed Saviour was that perſon ſo much 
ſpoken of by the Prophets, in whom all theſe ſeveral lines did meet as 
in their center. 1 8 5 | 

5. Laſtly, Preclict ions then expreſs divine purpoſes when man Prophets 
in ſeveral ages concur in the ſame predictions; becauſe it is hardly ſeen but 
all thoſe tacit conditions which are ſuppos'd in general promiſes or 
comminations may be alter'd in different ages; but when the conditions 
alter, and the predictions continue the ſame, it is a ſtronger evidence 
it is ſome immutable counſel of God which is expreſs d in thoſe predigi. 
ons. And in this caſe one prediction confirms the foregoing, as the 
Jews ſay of Prophets; One Prophet that hath the teſtimony of another Pro- 
phet, 3s ſuppos'd to be true; but it muſt be with this ſuppoſition, that the 
other Prophet was before approv'd to be a true Prophet. Now both 
theſe meet in the prophecies concerning our Saviour; for to him bear 
all the Prophets witneſs ; and in their ſeveral ages they had ſeveral 
things reveal'd to them concerning him; and the uniformity and per- 
fe& harmony of all theſe ſeveral prophecies by perſons at ſo great di- 
ſtance from each other, and being of ſeveral intereſts and imployments, 
and in ſeveral places, yet all giving light to each other, and exactly 
meeting at laſt in the accompliſhment, do give us yet a further and clea- 
rer evidence, that all thoſe ſeveral beams came from the ſame San, 
when all thoſe ſcattered Rays were at laſt gathered into one Body again 
at the appearance of the Sun of Righteouſneſs in the World. | 

Thus have we now cleared when predictions are expreſſive of God's in- 
ternal purpoſes ; by obſervation of which Rules we may eaſily reſolve the 
other part of the difficulty, when they only expreſs the ſeries and de- 
pendencies of things which wou'd have their iſſue and accompliſhment, 
if God by his immediate hand of Providence did not cut off theentail of 
effects upon their natural cauſes. Now as to theſe prophecies which 
concern things conſidered in themſelves, and not preciſely as they are 
in the counſel of God, we are to obſerve theſe Rules 

1. Comminations of judgments to come do not in themſelves ſpeak the ab- 
ſolute futurity of the event, but do only declare what the perſons to whom they 
are made are to expect, and what ſhall certainly come to paſs, unleſs God 
by his mercy interpoſe between the threatning and the event. So that com- 
minations do ſpeak only the debitum pene, and the neceſſary obligation 
to puniſhment ; but therein God doth not bind up himſelf as he doth 
in abſolute promiſes; the reaſon is becauſe comminations confer no 
right to any, which abſolute promiſes do; and therefore God is not 
bound to neceſſary performance of what he threatens. Indeed the guilt, 
or obligation to puniſhment is neceſſary, where the offence hath been 
committed to which the threatning was annexed; but the execution of 
that puniſhment doth ſtill depend upon God's arbitrarious Will, and 
therefore he may ſuſpend or remove it upon ſerious addreſſes made to 
himſelf in order to it. For ſince God was pleas d not to take the preſent 
forfeiture of the firſt grand tranſgreffion, but made ſuch a relaxation of 
that penal Law, that conditions of pardon were admittable, notwith- 
ſtanding ſentence paſs'd upon the malefactors, there is ſtrong ground of 
preſumption in Humane Nature that God's forbearance of Mankind not- 
withſtanding fin, doth ſuppoſe his readineſs to pardon offenders upon 
their repentance, and therefore that all particular threatnings of judg- 
ments to come, do ſuppoſe incorrigibleneſs in thoſe they are pronouncd 
againſt: Upon which the foundation of hope is built, that if Ay = 
| = penta 
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ch pentance'do intervene, God will remove thoſe judgments which are 
And this was certainly the caſe of the Nineuiter upon Jana: his prea- XI. 
277 ching among them. For when the threatning was ſo peremptory, Ner Jonah 3.4 
ut firty days and Nineve ball be deſtroyed, all the hope they cou'd have 
or of pardon muſt be from the general perſwaſions of Men's Souls of God's. 
ns readineſs to remove judgments upon repentance. For otherwiſe there 
ce had been no place for any thing but deſpair;; and not the leaſt encou- 
ti ragement to ſupplicate the Mercy of God, which we fee! they did in a 
he moſt ſolemn manner after they were convinc'd theſe comminations came 
5 from God himſelf by the mouth of his Prophet. Some think that Jonas 
he | together with the threatning of judgment did intermix exhortations to 
th repentancez but we can find no probability at all for that on theſe two 
ar accounts : Firſt, Jona then wou'd mot have been ſo unwilling to have 
al undertaken this meſſage; for as far as we can ſee, the harſhneſs of 
- it was the main reaſon he thought to have avoided it by flying 
i. to Tarſbiſh. Secondly, Jonat wou d have had no pretence at all for 
s, his anger and diſpleaſure | at God's pardoning Nineve ; which is moſt 
ly probably conceiv'd to have been, becauſe the Ninevitet might now ſuſ- 
q- pet him to be no true Prophet, becauſe the event anſwer'd not his 
n, prediction. Now there had been no reaſon at all for this, if he had 
in mix d promiſes together with his threatnings; for then nothing wou'd 
have falln out contrary to his own predictions. And therefore it ſeeme 
1 evident that the meſſage Jonas was ſent with, was only the commination 
le of their ſpeedy ruin, which God did on purpoſe to awaken them the 
e. ſooner, and with greater earneſtneſs to repentance, when the judgment 
t, was denoune d in ſo peremptory a manner; altho it ſeems Jonas had be- 
ff fore ſach apprehenſions of the merceful nature of God, and his readineſs Jonah 4.2. 
h to pardon, that he might 3 God's intention by this ſevere denun- 
e ciation of judgment, might be only to take occaſion upon their repen- 
tance, to ſhew his goodneſs and bounty to them. But this was no part 
L of his inſtructions, which he durſt not go beyond in his preaching, what- 
y ever his private opinion might bez: for the Prophets were to utter no 
F more in their preaching or particular meſſages than was in their com- 
» _ and were not to mix their own words with the Word of the 
1 T.. GISELE SY; noir vt 5 bt; $175 ef 5 597. .vH 
h And by this we may further underſtand the denunciation of death to XII. 
0 Hexetiah by the Prophet Iſaiah, Set thy houſe in order, for t bon ſhalt: die lla. 38. 1. 
t and not live. I queſtion not but the Prophet reveal d to Hezekiab as 
I much as God had reveal d to him (for to ſay as Moliuæus doth, that the vin. Va- 
n Prophet ſpake theſe words of his own head, before he fully underſtood . 26. 
f God's mind, is very harſh and incongruous) but God might at firſt diſco- 
] ver to Iſaiab not his internal purpoſe, but what the nature of the diſeaſe 
) wou d bring him to (unleſs his own immediate hand of Providence inter- 
t pos d) which meſſage he wou d have Iſaiabh carry to Hezekiah for the tryal 
f of his Faith, and exciting him to the more lively acts of Grace, and for a 
- further demonſtration of God's goodneſs to him in prolonging his Life 
f yond humane probability and the courſe of Second Cauſes, Now 
. what repugnancy is there to the truth and faithfulneſs of God, that God 
ſhou'd conceal from his Prophets in their Meflages the internal purpoſes 
= of his Will, and in order to the doing good to Men ſhou'd only reveal 
| what wou d certainly have come to paſs unleſs himſelf had otherwiſe | 
determin d it, And thus the repentance which is attributed to God 
; | 4 
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in reference#! o theſe denimeiations of judgments, is far from impor- 
ting any real mutation in the internal purpoſes of God (a rock ſome 
have ſplit them ſebres upon) but it only fignifies the outward: changing 


of — Scene towards Men, and acting otherwiſe than the words of the 


Prophets did ſaem to import; and all the alteration is in the outward 
diſcovery of his Will, which is certainly far from being any colluſion 


in God: Unlefs we muſt ſuppoſe God ſo bound up, that he hath no li 


berty of hy his own: methods fot bringing Men to repentance, ot 
for'tryal of bis People's graces, but muſt. in every inſtance of his Ward 
declare nothing but his own internal purpoſes, which is contrary to the 
general method of God's dealing with the World, which is, to 
govern Men by his own Laws, and thereby to awaken them to duty, and 
deter from fin by his annex d threatnings, without revealing any thing 
of his internal purpoſes-concerning thè ſtate and condition of any par- 
ticular perfons at all; which threatnings of his, tho pronounced with 
the greateſt ſeverity, do not ſpeak God's inward reſolutions as to any 
particular perſon, but what all muſt expect if they continue impenitent 
and incorrigible. For the only conditions imply d in theſe threatningy 
being repentance, it neceffarily follows, that where that is wanting, theſe 
Hypothetical comminations are abſolute predictions of what ſhall cer- 
tainly come to paſs on all thoſe who are-deſtitute of the condition ſup- 
pordtn-phettgs ft Tor oppo onda af dif aortic; ene 1 


XIII. So that where any comminations are pronounced by any in a prophe- 


tical way concerning any perſon or people, and no alteration happen 
at all in them, hut they continue impenitent and incorrigible, there tbe 
not coming of them to paſs may be a token of a falſe Prophet. For in 
this caſe the only tacite condition imply d in theſe threatning prophe - 
cĩes is ſuppos d to be wanting, and ſo the comminations muſt be under- 
ſtood as abſolute predictions: Now in thoſe comminations in Scripture, 
which are abſolutely expreſs d, but conditionally underſtood, we find 
ſomething interpoſing, which we may rationally. ſuppoſe was the very 


Gen. 20.8, condition undefſtood. As Abimelech's reſtoring of Sarab was the ground 


why the ſentence of death after it was denounced, was not executed up- 


3 on him: So A hab's Humiliation, Hezetiah his earneſt Prayer, the Nine 


vites Repentance, all interpos d between ſentence and execution, where- 
by we may be fully ſatisfy d of the reaſon why theſe denunciations did 
not take effect: But where the perſons continue the ſame after threat. 


nings that they were before, there is no reaſon why the ſentence ſhou'd 


be ſuſpended; unleſs we ſhou d ſuppoſe it to be a mere effect of the pa- 
tience and long · ſuffering of God, leading Men to repentance and amend- 


ment of life : Which is the ground the Jews give, why the not fulfil- 


ling of denunciations of judgment was never accounted ſufficient to prove 


partes Man a falſe Prophet; iw which purpoſe theſe words of Aenne 


fund. leg . 


eo f.. obſervable in his Jeſade Thorah, where he treats particularly on the 


_ Cub of Prophecies : Fa Prophet foretell ſad things, as the death of any 


one, or famine, or war, or the like uf theſe things come not to paſs, he 
3 


ſhall not be acconnted a falſe 1 ; neither let them ſay, Behold he hath 
7 


foretold, and it comes not topaſs;, for our bleſſed God is ſlow to anger, and 
rich in mercy, and repenteth of the evil; and it may be that they repent, and 
Gocl may ſpare them, as he did the Ninevites, or defer the puniſhment, 4s 
he did Herekiah . Thus we ſee that prophetical comminations do not 
expreſs God's mternal purpoſes, and therefore the event may not come 
to pals, and yet the Prophet be a true Prophet 


2. Pre- 
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=. 2. Predidiont concerning temporal bleſſings, do not always abſolute! , 
4 ſpeak the certainty of the event, but what God is ready to do, if 4 Gy — 
. 
11... Jeremic 18,9, 10, 4s what inlam 7 ha 3 
* abt, that it abey not my voice, then will I repent of the good wherewith I / 4 
he dient, ye ſhall eat the good of the land ; but if 7714 aud rebel, ye ſhall be 
© devaured with the ſword; for the month of the Lord hath ſpoken it. Where- 
4 by we ſee it evident, that all promiſes of Temporal Bleſſings are not to 
— be taken abſolutely, but with the condition of obedience. But this the 
nd Jews can by no means digeſt, whoſe Rule is, that all prophecies of good 
ing things to come muſt neceſſarily come to paſs, or he was no true Pro- 
5 phet who ſpake them: For, ſaith Maimonides, Whatever good thing 151d. (.1,8: 
ith God hath promiſed, altho it be promiſed under a condition, he never revokes 
15 it ʒ end we neuer find. that God repented him of any good thing promis'd, 
ent | but in the deſtrudiam of the firſt Temple, when Gad had promi i d tothe. righ- 
one teaus, they ſhou'd not die with the wicked ;, but he repented him of his words. 
2 But it is very plain to any one that conſiders the Jewiſh Interpretations 
we. of Scripture that in them they have always an eye to themſelves, and 
will be ſure not to underſtand thoſe Scripture which ſeem to thwart 


their own intereſt, as is moſt apparent in the preſent caſe ; for the grand 
reaſon why the Jews inſiſt fo much on the punctual accompliſhment of 
all Promiſes of good to be the ſigu of a true Prophet is, to uphold their 
own intereſt in thoſe Temporal Bleflings which are propheſy'd of con- 
cerning them in the Old Teſtament ; altho' one wou'd think the want 
of correſpondency in the event in reference to themſelves, might make 
them a little more tender of the honour of thoſe Prophecies which 
they acknowledge to be divine; and have appear d to be ſo in nothing 
more than the full accompliſhment of all thoſe threatnings which are 
denounced againſt them Br their diſobedience, even by the mouth of 
Moſes himſelf, Deut. 28. from the 15” to the end. Can any thing be 
more plain and evident, than that the enjoyment of all the privileges 
conferr'd upon them, did depend upon the condition of their continuing 
faithful to God's Covenant? The only place of Scripture produced by 
them with any plauſibility, is that Jer. 28. 9. The Prophet which prophe- 
feeth of peace, when the word of the Prophet ſhall come to paſs, then ſhall the 
Prophet be known that the Lord hath truly ſent him. For reconciling of 
which place with thoſe already mention'd, we are to underſtand that 
here was a particular conteſt between two Prophets, Hananiah and Je- 
remiah; Jeremiah he foretold evil to come, tho unwillingly, ver. 6. Ha- 
naniaß he propheſyed peace. Now Jeremiab, according to God's pecu- 
liar directions and inſ piration, appeals to the event to determine whoſe 
propheey was the trueſt: Now, ſaith Jeremiah, if the prophecy of Ha- 
naniah concerning peace be fulfill'd, then he is the true Prophet, and 
Tthe falſe. And in this caſe when two Prophets propheſy contrary 
things, it ſtands to reaſon that God will not. .reveal any thing by the 
mouth of his own Prophet which ſhallnot infallibly come to. paſs, that 
thereby the truth of his own Prophet may be fully manifeſted. Beſides 
eremiab refers not merely to the event foretold, but gives a ſudden ſpe- 
eimen of his own truth in another prophecy concerning the death of 
Hananiah, which was punctually accompliſh d the ſame year, ver. 17. 
And which is moſt conſiderable to our purpoſe, both theſe Prophets 
Q 2 conſidered 
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conſidered the ſame people under the ſame circumſtances, and with the 
ſame conditions; and ſo Jeremiah, becauſe of their incorrigibleneſs, 
foretells deſolation certainly to come; notwithſtanding this, Hararich 
foretells peace and ſafety, which was contrary directly to God's method 


of proceeding, and ſo the falſity of his prophecy -wou'd infallibly be 


diſcovered by the event. So that notwithſtanding this Inſtance, it ap. 
pears evident, that predictions of temporal Bleſſings do ſuppoſe'condi. 
tions, and ſo have not always the event fulfilled, when the people do 
not perform their condition of obedience. And thus we have-now 
laid down the Rules whereby the truth of prophecies was to be judgd; 
by which it appears what little need the conſtant Prophets had to ap. 
peal to Miracles to manifeſt the certainty of Divine Revelation in them. 
So we have finiſhed our firſt Propoſition concerning the manner of try- 


| ing Divine Revelation in the Prophets God ſent among his people. x19 
KV. We now come to the ſecond general Propoſition concerning the Pro 


phets. Thoſe Prophets whom God did imploy upon ſome extraordinary meſ- 
fage for confirming the truth of the Religion eſtabliſhed by him, had 4 
power of Miracles conferred upon them in order to that end. So that we 
muſt diſtinguiſh the ordinary imployment of Prophets, which was either 
Inſtruction or Prediction of future events among God's own people, from 
their peculiar meſſages when they were ſent to give evidence to the truth 
of that way of Religion which was then ſettled by God's own appoint- 


2, Prop. 


ment. Now the Prophets generally did ſuppoſe the truth of their Re- 


ligion as owned by thoſe they were ſent to, and therefore it had been 


very needleſs imploying a power of Miracles among them to convince 
them of that which they believed already. For we never read among 
all the revolts of the people of the Fews, that they were lapſed fo far 
as totally to reje& the Law of Moſes, (which had been to alter the con- 
ſtitution of their Common-wealth) altho'-they did enormouſly offend 
againſt the precepts of it, and that in thoſe things wherein the honour 
of God was mainly concerned, as is moſt plain in their. frequent and 
groſs Idolatry : Which we are not ſo to underſtand as tho' they wholly 
caſt off the worſhip-of the true God, but they ſuperinduced (as the Sa- 
maritdns did) the worſhip of Heathen Idols with that of the God of [# 


rael. But when the revolt grew ſo great and dangerous that it was rea- 


dy to ſwallow up the true 8 of God unleſs ſome apparent evidence 
were given of the falſity of thoſe Heathen mixtures, and further con- 
firmation of the truth of the eſtabliſned Religion, it pleaſed God ſome- 
times to ſend his Prophets on this peculiar meſſage to the main inſtru- 


ments of this revolt, as is moſt conſpicuous in that dangerous deſign of 


Jeroboam, when he out of a politic end ſet up his two Calves in oppo- 

ſition to the Temple at Jeruſalem; and therein it was the more dange- 

rous in that in all probability he deſigned not the alteration of the wor- 

z King. 12. ſhip it ſelf, but the eſtabliſhment of it in Dan and Bethel. For his in- 
27- tereſt lay not in drawing of the people from the worſhip of God, but 
from his worſhip at Jeraſalem, which was contrary to his deſign of can- 
tonizing the Kingdom, and taking the greateſt ſhare to himſelf. Now 


that God might confirm his peoples Faith in this dangerous juncture of 


time, he ſends a Prophet to Bethel, who by the working of preſent Mi- 
rKing, 13. racles there, wiz. the renting the Altar and withering of Jeroboam's hand, 
did manifeſt to them that theſe Altars were diſpleaſing to God, and that 
rKking,18, the true place of worſhip was at Jeruſalem. So in that famous Fire- Or. 
% deal for try ing the truth of Religion between God and Baal upon _ 
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Carmel by Elijah, God was pleas'd in a miraculous way to give the moſt 
pregnant teſtimony to the truth of his own: worſhip by cauſing a. fire 
to come down from Heaven and conſume the ſacrifice, by which the Prieſts 
of Baal were confounded, and the people confirmed in the Belief of the | 
only true God: for preſently upon the fight of this Miracle the people 
fall on their faces and ſay, The Lord he is God, The Lord he is God. King. 18. 
Whereby we plainly ſee what clear evidence is given to the truth of that 
Religion, which is atteſted with a power of Miracles. Thus the Widow 
of Sarepta which was in the Country of Zidon, was brought to believe 
Elijab to be a true Prophet by his raiſing up her Son to Life. And the 
Woman ſaid to Elijah, Now by this I know that thou art a Man of God, "King. 7. 
and that the word of the Lord by thy mouth is truth. So we fee how Na- © 
aman was convinc'd of the true God by his miraculous cure in Jordan 
by the appointment of Eliſpa, Behold now I know that there is no Qod in ? King. 5: 
all the earth, but in 1ſrael ; by which inſtances it is demonſtrable that 
either the Faith of all theſe perſons was built upon weak and inſuffici- 
ent grounds, or that a power of Miracles is an evident confirmation of 
the truth of that Religion which is eſtabliſh'd by them. For this we 
ſee was the great end for which, God did imploy any of his Prophets to 
work Miracles, vis. to be as an evident demonſtration -of the trath of 
what was revealed by him. Sothat this power of Miracles is not meerly a 
motive of credibility, or a probable inducement to remove prejudice 
from the'perſon, as many of our Divines ſpeak, but it doth contain an 
| evident demonſtration to Common Senſe of the truth of that Religion 
— F hem: Po 3 
And thus we aſſert it to have been in the caſe of Moſes, the truth of XVI. 
whoſe meſſage was atteſted both among the Ægyptiant, and the Iſraelites e 
by that power of Miracles which he had. But herein we have the great 
Patrons of Moſes our greateſt enemies, viz. the preſent Jews z who by 
reaſon of their enmity to the Doctrine of CHRIS T, which was atte- 
ſted by unparallell'd Miracles, are grown very ſhy of the Argument drawn 
from thence : Inſomuch that their great Dr. Maimonides lays down this aim. de 
for a confident Maxim, FVMRT 1230 RW Na wag Re? 1227 wh ; %% ** 
The Iſraelites did not believe in Moſes our Maſter for the ſake of the Mira- 
cles which he wrought. Did they not? the more ſhame for them: and 
if they did, the more ſhame for this great Rabbi thus to belye them. 
But the reaſon he gives for it is, Becauſe there may remain ſome ſuſpicion 
in ones mind, that all Miracles may be wrought by a power of Magic or In- 
cantation : Say ye ſo? what, when Moſes confounded all the Magici- 
ans in Egypt, and made themſelves who were the moſt cunning in 
theſe things confeſs it wasthe finger of God, and at laſt give out as not 
able to ſtand before Moſes ? might one till ſuſpect all this to be done 
by a Magical power? Credat Judæus Appella, non ego. This is much 7% 44. 
like what another of their Doctors ſays, whom they call the Divine “ 1. 18. 
Philoſopher, that Eliſha his raiſing the Child to Life, and curing Nua- 
man's Leproſy, and Daniels eſcaping the Lions, and Jonas out of the 
Whale's Belly, might all come to paſs by the influence of the Stars, 
or by Pythoniſm. Very probable! but it is moſt true which G. Vortius 
there o ſerves of the Jews, Nihil non nugaciſſimi mortalinun fingunt ne co- 
gantur agnoſcere virtute ac digito quaſs ipſius Dei Jeſum noſtrum effeciſſe mi- 
racula ſua. All their deſign in this is, only to leſſen the Miracles of our 
leſſed Saviour, and to derogate all they can from the Belief of them. 
Hence they tell us, that nothing is ſo eaſy to be done as Miracles; the 
| | mer 
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mere recital of the Terragammaton will work wonders, and that by this 
Feremiah and our Saviour did all their Miracles: It is well yet that he 
did no more than one of their own Prophets had done before him; but 


raiſed one from the dead, who had lain four days in the grave? or by 

what power did Chriſt raiſe himſelf from the dead; (which was the 
greateſt Miracle of all) cou'd his dead Body pronounce the Tetragran- 

maton to awaken its ſelf with? But Maimonides farther tells us, that the 
Miracles which Moſes wrought among the Iſraelites were merely for ne- 
ceſſity, and not to prove the truth of his Divine Commiſſion, for which 

he inſtanceth in dividing the Red ſea, the raining of Manna, and the 
deſtruction of Corah and his eomplices. But ſetting aſide that theſe two 

latter were the immediate hand of God, and not Miracles done by Mo. 

ſes; yet it is evident that the intent of them was to manifeſt a Divine 
reſence among them: and in the tryal of Corab Moſes appeals to God's 
immediate Providence! to manifeſt whether God had immediately im- 
ploy'd him or no. For it is evident by the Text, that the main charge 

Numb. 16. they laid againſt Moſes, was ambition and uſurpation; Is it à ſmall thing, 
23. ſay they, os thou haſt brought us up ont of a Land that floweth with milk 
and honey, to kill us in the wilderneſs, except thou make thy ſelf altogether 

a prince over us? Whereby it is evident they thought that Moſes acted 

out of a private defign, and aimed at his own honour and authority; 

which was an imputation of the higheſt nature that cou d be alledged 
againſt him. Now ſee how Moſes proceeds to clear himſelf, (which is 

i ſufficient to ſtop the mouths of theſe incredulous Jews) for he lays the 
greateſt evidence of his Divine Commiſſion upon a preſent Miracle. And 
v. 28, 29, Moſes ſaid, Hereby ſhall ye know that the Lord hath ſent me to do all theſe 
works ; for I have not done them of mine own mind; If theſe men die the 
common death of all men, then the Lord hath not ſent me, &c. Can any 

thing be more plain than that the only intent of this Miracle was to 

make it appear, that Moſes took not his office upon him, but was im- 
mediately ſent and imploy'd by God in what he did. But that which 

| will put an end to this controverſy, is God's giving Moſes a power to 

work Miracles for that very end, that the Hraelites ſhou d believe him, 


fully convinced he was a deliverer ſent from God? It is true (that which 
the Jews ſpeak ſo much of) the ſtatio in monte Sina was a great confir- 
mation both to their own Faith and to Moſes his, according to what 
God had told him, Exod. 3. 12. but yet it follows not hence they had 


no firm bottom for their Faith to ſtand on before (for then they might 


have been drowned in the Red ſea as well as the Egyptians) but God's 
knowing their incredulity and readineſs to diſobey his Law, did at the 
promulgation of it teſtify to their eyes and ears his own preſence in the 


Exod, 1 0 midſt of them. And this certainly was one of the greateſt Miracles of 


„all: and therefore to oppoſe this to the evidence that is produced by 
Miracles is only to oppoſe a power of working Miracles to a power of 
doing them. So vain and empty then, ſo falſe and fallacious, yea ſo 
directly contrary to Holy Scripture is that Axiome of the Jews, Prophetie 
veritat non confirmatur miraculis : for Miracles are ſufficient evidences of 
Divine Revelation in any whom God imploys, to all but ſuch as are 
reſolved not to believe them; and as one well faith, Pertinacie nullum 


remedium poſuit Deus; God never works Miracles to convince ** 45 
N ei ſt⸗? 


where I wonder do we read that ever the pronouncing of four Letters 


Exoclus 8. 8, 9. And can we think they wou d have ever left gypt as 
they did, and followed Moſes into the wilderneſs, unleſs they had been 
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Moſer viſas, 


The: 

N is to be 0 pealed, and another way of wer 
13 mſtead of it. The poſibility in general, oy 4 repeal 
Law aſſerted; the particular ceſe of the Las a pms 05 4 
put aa at gat the Jews: IT. the matter ' of that Law proved. not to 
be 4 5 ebligatory;, becauſe the ceremanial precepts were requi- 


50 ve for themſelues, hut for ſame further end ; that proved from 


| Maimonides his confeſſion + III. the precepts of t the Ceremonial 
Lap frequently diſpenſed with while” ke 25 was in forte. Of 


1 80 FPaſſover af Hexckiah, and ſeveral, ather iuſtances, IV, It is 


nt range e with the wiſdom of Gon te:reptal ſuch an e flabliſped 
of Pao: Abravanel' arguments anſwered. V. Of the perfeftjon bf 
be Law of Moſes, campared with. the Goſpel, ether GaD 
bu ever declared be wow d neyer repeal the Law Ul Moles. VII. 


Ih the perpetuity of the Law of Moles,” Neon if 'oned why thoſe 
expreſſions are uſed, tho perpetuity, be not imphed.. IX. The Lap 
J Moles not built upon inmutable 1 0 on, becauſe mam particular 


the Zabii; X. many ceremonial precepts thence deduced out of Mai- 
moaiqdes ; XI. and becauſe ſuch a ſtate of things was faratald- 


vith which the obſervation of the Ceremonial Law won d be inconſi- 
. XII. The rt e fron the Sara dy the Old | 


T Now o come to the ae wherein 8 be july exped- 

ech which is, Whey ſomething which hath wy eſtabliſhed by Di- 
vine W e it to be repealed, and ſome other my 4 of Ang 0 25 up in · 
4d of it. Two thiogs are very ſpoken to for the clea- 


355 of this Propoſition: Firſt; Whether. « 24 once etabliſbed by G 
himſelf be e of « reped ʒ Secandiy, What neceſſity there is of Miracles 
#0 manifeſt God's ewiention of repealing 4 former - Theſe two con- 


tainthe main foundation of the Diſpute | ween the Ame and Us, 27s. 
Whether the Law of Moſes wes ever to be laid « aud whether the Mi- 


God's intent 
41 ie "af 


bier to repeal the forwer Law eftabliſted by Moſes?: 1 
r Divine Law in are the Law of 


may 


ming to im 


freceptj were founded upon particular decafions, as the cuſtoms of 


10 particular 


I. 
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mar be abrogated or repealed, dier God dent e made l en 


that the promulgation of it was from himſelf. This be confeſſed 


the ſtrottgeſt and moſt plaüſtble plea the preſent Jews Have for Their in. 


fidelity, and therefore the eternity of.the Law, of Moſes is made by them 
one of the fundamental Articles of their preſent Creed, and is pleaded 
for with the greateſt ſubtility by their great R. Abravanel, who ſpends 
his whole 13* Chapter de capite fide: upon it, but with what ſucceſs, 
will be ſeen in our clearing of it. There are but three things can be ſup. 
poſed as the grounds why a Law once promulged by God himſelf, ſhou'd 
not be capable of Repeal; and thoſe are either firſt, Becauſe the, thing; 
themſelves commanded in that Law are of ſuch nature, that they are not ca- 
pable of being diſpenſed with : Or ſecondly, that it 3s not confiſtent with 
the wiſdom of God to repeal à Lam once eſtabliſhed * Or thirdly," hat the 
' reaſon of the Law continuing always the ſame, it would argue mutability in 
Goll to revoke that Law, and eſtabliſh another, inſtead of it If we can there. 
fore demonſtrate, That the matter of the Law of Moſes 3s of 4 poſitive 
and mutable nature, that af rote to the wiſdom of Goll to alter it; and 


that ſufficient account in reaſon may be given for. the alteration of it; Then 


there can be no imaginable neceſſity that a Law once having God for 
its Author, muſt therefore deriye from him an eternal and immutable 
„„ / /// ¼ ⁵ͤòVĩA 888 
II. PFirſt then as to the matter of the Law; and here it muſt be ſupposd, 
that in the matter of Controverſy between us and the Jews, the queſti- 
on is not of any of thoſe things which are therefore commanded, be- 
cauſe they are inriſecally roh as the precepts of the Natural or Mo- 
ral Law; but of thoſe things which are therefore only good, becauſe 
God commands them, i. e. things merely poſitive, whoſe worth and 
value ariſeth not from the intrinſic weight of the things, but from the 
external impreſs of Divine Authority upon them. Now it is no queſtion 
on either hand whether God may require theſe things or no; nor whe- 
ther theſe things will be acceptable unto God, ſo long as he requires 
them; but whether, when once required, the obligation to them can 


never ceaſe. Such kind of things among the Jews we ſuppoſe. all the 


Rites and Ceremonies of the Law to be; viz. Circumciſion, Diſtinction 
of Meats and Days, Cuſtoms of ſacrificing, and ſuch like, and what- 
ever other Laws reſpected them as a diſtin& and peculiar Common-wealth, 


All theſe we ſay are ſuc h as do not carry an immutable obligation along 


with them; and that on theſe accounts. | = a 

I. Firſt, Becanſe theſe things are not primarily required. for themſelves, 

but in order to ſome further end, Things that are required upon their own 
accouht, carry an indiſpenſable obligation in them to their performance; 

but where things are commanded not for themſelves, but the Legiſhtor 
doth-expreſs ſome particular grounds of requiring them, there the end 

_ and intention of the Legiſlator is the meaſure of their obligation. To 
eve, Which purpoſe Maimonides excellently ſpeaks, when he fays, That the 


7. 3. c. 32. Particular manner of worſhip among the Jews, as ſacrifices and oblations, 


were ſecundum intentionem ſecund am Des, God's ſecondary intention and 
deſign; but prayer, invocation, and the like, were nearer God's primary in- 
tention : Now, ſaith he, for the firſt, they are no further acceptable to God, 
than as all the cirenmſtances of time, place, and perſons are obſerved, which 
are preſcribed. by God himſelf; but the latter are acceptable in any perſon, 
time, or place. And for this cauſe, ſaith he, it is that we find the Prophets 
often reproving men for their too great ſedulity in bringing oblations, and 
R | inculcating 
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ſtances of his worſhip, and that God did not need any of theſe things... 80 


the fat of rams Wa. 1. 11. To what purpoſe is the multitude of your facri= 


thing I commanded them, ſaying, Obey my voice and I will be your God, 


moverunt omnibus, quos mihi videre aut. audire contigit; For ſay they, 


ſolves the doubt thus, That God's primary. Intention, and that which he 
chiefly looked at, was obedience; but God's Intention in ſacrifices and ob- 


then is of the number of thoſe things which are ſpoken abſolutely, but 
to be underſtood comparatively; as, I will have mercy and not ſacrifice, 


 obedierice ; and God did never regard the performance of thoſe Laws 


joyn'd with thoſe other moral duties which. were moſt. agreeable to the 
| Divine Nature. And in this ſenſe we 70 underſtood that difficult place, 
Exel. 20. 25. And Igave them DIR? 


themſelves good; to which purpoſe they give this Rule: Aliquid negatur 


think that which the Chaldee Paraphraſt ſuggeſts; and others explain 
further, to be the meaning of that place, viz. that by the Precepts that 
were not good, is meant the cruel and tyrannical impofitions of thoſe 
enemies God for their ſins did deliver them over to, which were far 
from being acceptable to them, which is frequently the ſenſe of Good 


not in themſelves imply an immutable obligation, becauſe they are not 
commanded for themſelves, but in order to a further ene. 
2. Becauſe God bath frequently diſpenſed with the Ceremonial Precept. 
when they were in greateſt force, if the end of them; could be attain- 
ed without them, Thus the Precept of Circumciſion ſlept during 
the Iſraelites travels in the Wilderneſs, Thus David ate of the Shew- 
bread, which is expreſly forbidden in the Law; the Jews think to evade 
this by diſtinguiſhing between the Bread of Confeſſion in the Euchari- 


this is Gloſſe Aurelianenſis, which overthrows the Text; for it is ex- 
Preſſy ſaid, that the ground why the Prieſt gave him. Holy Bread, was 

cauſe there was none there but 2227 Dn, the. ſhew-bread, 1 Sam. 
21. 6, A like violation of the Law without reproof, is commonly fup- 
poſed by the Jem to have been in the ſiege of Jericho, viz. in the caſe 
of the Sabbath. But it is more plain in that Aromalone Paſſover obſer- 
ved by Hezekieh, which many of the Jews themſelves acknowledge was 


t 


fires unto me? ſaith the Lord. And eſpecially Jerem. 7. 22, 23. For 1 
ſpake not to your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I brought. 
them forth out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings; but this 


How can it be that God did not command them concerning Sacrifices, 
when a great part of the Law is about them: But - Maimonides well re- 


lations, was only to teach them the chief thing, which was obedrence.. This 


My doctrine is not mine, but his that ſent me. It is not you that ſpeak, - 
but the Holy Ghoſt, &c. So that we ſee all the goodneſs which is in theſe 
things, is convey d into them by that which is morally good, which is 


i. e. ſay they, comparatively with theſe things which were ſimply and in 


ineſſe alicui, quod alterius comparatione exiſtimatur exiguum. But Irather 


in Scripture. Thus we ſee one reaſon why the Ceremonial Precepts do 


jnculcat ing this to them, that God did not intend theſe at the principal in- 


1 Sam. 1 f. 22. Behold to obey is better than ſacrifice, and to hearben, tha 


and ye ſball be my people; Of which words Maimonides ſaith, Scrupulum = 


any further than as it was an expreſſion of obedience, and it was con- 


Dp. ſtatutes that were not good, 


u. 


frical Offering, mentioned Leviticus 7. 13. and the proper Shew-bread : Exod. 29: 
Now they fay David ate only of the Firſt; and not of the Second; but 33: 


not obſerved as the Second Paſſover, provided by the Law to be  cele- Numb. ” 
| brated on the 14 day of the ſecond month by thoſe who were debarred Eg 11. 
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tßbe firſt for their legal uncleanneſt; but they ſuppoſe it to have been in. 

tended for the Legal Paſſover; only becauſe the fourteenth of Niſa 

. 2 Chron, was paſſed before the Sanctification of the Temple was finiſhed, leſt they 

29. 17- ſhou'd celebrate none at all that year, they tell us that Hezekiah wit 

the conſent of the Rulers, did make an Interculation that year of a whole 

Month, and ſo Niſan was reckon d for the ſecond Adar, and Jiar for 

ellen Niſan, from whence they ſay that Hezebiab did intercalate, Niſan in N. 

cvili Jud ſan, that is, added another Niſam to the firſt, But where do we read 

cap. . any ſuch thing permitted in the Law as the celebrating the Firſt Paſover 

the 14® of the ſecond Month ? But granting that it was obſerved as 2 

ſecond Paſſover, becauſe of the want of Legal Sanctification both in 

Prieſts and People; yet we find great irregularities in the obſervation 

2 Chron. Of it; for it isexpreſly ſaid, That a multitude of the people bad not clean- 

30. 18. ſed themſelves, yet they did eat the Paſſover otherwiſe than it was written, 

ver. 20. And yet it is ſaid upon Hezekiahb's prayer, that the Lord hearkned 10 

Hezekiah, , and healed every one. So that we ſee God himſelf did di- 

ſpenſe with the ſtri& Ceremonial Precepts of the Law, where Men did 

look after the main and ſubſtantial parts of the worſhip God required 

from them. Nay God himſelf hath exprefly declared his own Will to 

diſpenſe with the Ritual and Ceremonial Law, where it comes to ſtand 

in competition with ſuch things as have an eternal Goodneſs in them, 

Hof, 6. 6, When he ſaith, He deſired mercy and not ſacrifice, and the knowledge of 

God more than burnt-offerings. Thus we plainly ſee that the Ceremonial 

Law, however poſitive it was, did yield as to its obligation, when a- 

ny thing that was Moral, ſtood in competition with it. And fo the 

— themſelves ſuppoſe an open violation of the Judicial Law to have 

2 Sam. 21. been in the hanging up of Saul's Sons, a long time together, directly 

9, fo. contrary to Deut. 21. 23. which they conceive to have, been from the 

16 of. Niſan to the 17 of Marcheſvan, which is as much as from our 

March to September, whereas the Law faith expreſly that the body of one 

that is hanged ſhall not remain all night upon the tree, but thou ſhalt in any 

wiſe bury him that day. One of the Jewiſb Rabbies, as G. Vorſtias tells us, 

1/2. vir. is ſo troubled at this, That he wiſbeth that place in Samuel expunged out of 

in Abrav, Scripture, that the Name of God might be ſanctiſied. But whether this were 

. 13. done bann , by the command of the Oracle or no, or whether only by 

a general Permiſſion, we ſee it was acceptable untoGod ; for upon that the 

Gibeonites famine was removed, and God was intreated for the land. Thus 

we have now proved that there is no immutable and indiſpenſable ob- 
ligation which ariſeth from the things themſelves. 

IV. Secondly, It is no way inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom of God to re- 

peal ſuch a Law when once eſtabliſhed. The main argument of that 

ber Hose learned R. Abravanel, whereby he wou d eſtabliſh the eternity of the 


ane. 13. Law of Moſes, is fetched from hence, That this Law was the reſult of the 
Wiſdom of God, who knows the ſuitableneſs of things he appaints to the ends 
he appoints them for; as God hath appointed bread to be the food of Man's bo- 
Nom we are not to enquire why God hath appointed bread and no other 
thing to be the food of Man; no more, ſaith he, are we to enquire why God 
bath appointed this Law rather than another for the ſoad af our Soul; but we 
are to reſt contented with the counſels of God, tho we underſtand not the rea- 
ſon of them. This is the ſubſtance of that Argument, which he more 
largely deducetb. To which we anſwer, that his Argument holds good 
for Obedience to all God's poſitive Precepts of whatkind or nature ſoe- 
ver they be, ſo long as we know their Obligation to continue; but 2 
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the queſtion is, whether every poſitive Precept muſt always continue 


to oblige. And thus far his fimilitade will hold good, that whatever 


God doth command, we are to look upon it to be as neceſſary to our 
Souls, as bread to our Bodies; but hence it follows not that our Souls 
muſt be always held to the ſame poſitive Precepts, any more than our 


Bodies to the ſame kind of food. Nay, as in our Bodies we ſind ſome 
kind of food always neceſſary, but the kind of it to alter according to 


ape, health, and conſtitutions ; ſo we ſay ſome kind of Divine Reve- | 


lation is always neceſſary; but God is graciouſly pleaſed to temper it ac- 
cording to the age and growth of his People; ſo he fed them as with 
Milk in their Non-age, with a Ritual and Ceremonial Law, and trained 
them up by degrees under the Nurſery of the Prophets, till the Church 
was grown to age, and then God fed it with the ſtrong Meat, which 
is contained in God's Revelation of his Will by the Goſpel of his Son. 
And therein was abundantly ſeen God's rwAvzainaAG cmpiz, his variege- 
ted Wiſdom, that he' made choice of ſuch excellent and proportionable 
ways to his People's capacity to prepare them gradually for that full and 
compleat Revelation, which was reſerved for the time of the appearatice 
of the true Meſſias in the World. For can any thing be more plain 
than the gradual progreſs of divine Revelation from the beginning of 
the World? That fair reſemblance and portraiture of God himſelf, and 
his Will upon his Word (if I may fo expreſs it) had its Ground-work 
laid upon Man's firſt Apoſtacy in the Promiſe made Gen. 3. 15. whereon 
ſome further lines were drawn in the times of the Patriarchs, but it had 
its o plz, it was ſhadowed out the moſt in the Typical and Ce- 
remonial Law,” but was never filled up to the life, nor had its perfect 
C&vyexpic, till the Son of God himſelf appeared unto the World. If 
then it be inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom of God to add any thing to the 


Law of Moſes, why not to the Revelation made to Adam or the Patri- 


archs? or eſpecially to the ſeven Precepts of Noab, which they ſuppoſe 
to have been given to all Mankind after the Flood ? If it were not re- 
pugnant to the Wiſdom of God to ſuperadd Rituals and Ceremonials 
to Morals and Naturals, why ſhall it be to take down the ſcaffolds of 
Ceremonies, when God's Spiritual Temple the Church of God is come 
to its full height? Is there not more reaſon that Rituals ſhou'd give place 
to Sabſtantials, than that ſuch ſhou'd be ſuper-induced to Morals? 

| There are only two things can be pleaded by the Fews why it ſhould 
be more repugnant to the Wiſdom of God to add to the Law of Moſes, 


than to any former Revelation, which are the greater perfection they 
ſuppoſe to be in this Revelation above others, and that God in the pro- 


mulgation of it did expreſs that he would never alter it. But both theſe 
are manifeſtly defective and inſufficient, in order to the end for which 
they are produced. For firſt, what evidence is there that the Law of 
Moſes contained ſo great perfection in it, as that it was not capable of 
having any additions made to it by God himſelf? We ſpeak not now 
of the perfection of the Moral Law, which it is granted contained in it 
the foundation of all poſitive Precepts; for this we never contend for 


the abrogation of, but the Ritual Law is that we meddle with; and is pf. 19. 
it poſſible any Men ſhou'd be ſo little befriended by Reaſon as to think 10. 


this to be the utmoſt pitch of what God cou d reveal to the World, as 
to the way of his own Worſbip? Let any indifferent rational perſon 
take the Precepts of the Goſpel, and lay them in the balance with thoſe 
of the Ceremonial Law, and if he makes any ſcruple of e 
Fa | | EE whic 
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all the Stars be in the ſame Firmament, yet one Star differs from another 


VI. 


could ever caſt fo glorious a Light as. the Sun of Righteouſneſs himſelf 
in his Meridian Elevation? As well may we think a dark ſhady paſlage 


of Jeſus Chriſt in point of excellency and perfection. Let the Jews then 


faken of that little Reaſon which gave him the name of Man. Let but 
the fifth of Matthew be laid againſt the whole book of Leuiticus, and 
then ſee whether contains the more excellent Precepts and more ſuitable 
to the Divine Nature? I ſpeak not this to. difparage any thing which 
had once God for the Author of it, but to let us fee how far God was 
from the neceſſity of Natural Agents to act to the height of his ſtrength 
in that diſcovery of his Will. God is wife as well as righteous in all 
his ways; as he can command nothing, but what is juſt ; fo he will 
command nothing but what is good; nay excellent in its kind. But tho 


in glory; though they may be all Pearls, yet ſome may be more Orient 
than others are; every place of Holy Scripture may have its Crown, but 
ſome may have their Aureolæ, a greater excellency, a fuller and larger 
capacity than the other hath ; every parcel of Divine Revelation may 
have ſome perfection in its kind, yet there may be ſome 22onſtra perfedli- 
onis ini Scaliger s expreſſion that may far out-vye the Glory and Excel. 
lency of the reſt. Can we think the miſts and umbrages of the Law 


more magnificent and glorious than the moſt princely Palace, a Picture 
drawn in charcoal more exquiſite and curious than the lines of Apeles, 


ſome imperfe& rudiments more exact and accurate than the moſt elabo- 


rate work, as go about to compare the Law of Moſes with the Goſpel 


boaſt never ſo much of their gradus Moſaicus, and how much it exceeds 
the degree of Revelation in other Prophets, we know if his light be 
compar'd with what the Goſpel communicates, Moſes himſelf ſaw but 
as in a glaſs darkly, and not in ſpeculo lucido, as the Fews are wont to 
ſpeak. We honour Moſes much, but we have learnt to honour him at 
whoſe Transfiguration he was preſent, more; neither can that be thought 
any diſparagement to him, who accounted the reproach of Chriſt greater 
riches than the treaſures of Higypr. ET 

But it may be, tho the Law in its ſelf be not ſo abſolutely perfect, yet God 
may have declared he will never alter it, and then it is not conſiſtent with 
Divine Wiſdom to repeal it. Very true: God will never alter what he 


hath ſaid he will not; but where is it that he hath thus bound up him- 


ſelf? Is it in that noted place to this purpoſe, Thou fhalt not add there 


Deut. 12. Fo nor diminiſh from it? So indeed Maimonides argues; but therein 


32. 


Maimon de 


de fund. 


Jeg. c. ... I. 
Tkkharim |. 
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more like a Few than himſelf; and yet one of his own Nation therein 
far more ingenuous than he, gives a moſt ſufficient anſwer to it, which 
is R. J7oſ. Albo, whoſe words are thus produced by Vorſtius and others; 
The Scripture only admoniſheth us, that we ſhould not add to nor diminiſh 

1m God's commands according to our own wills; but what binders, faith 
he, but God bimſelf may according to his own Wiſdom add or diminiſh what 
pleaſeth 2 But are they in good earneſt when they ſay God bound up 
himſelf by this Speech? whence came then all the Prophetical Revelati- 
ons among the Jews? did theſe add nothing to the Law of Moſes, which 


was as much the Will of God when revealed by them, as any thing was 


revealed by Moſes himſelf? or will they ſay that all thofe things were 

contained for the ſubſtance in the Law of Moſes, as to what concerned 

practice? Very true; but not in the Ceremonial, but the Moral Law; 

and ſo we ſhall not ſtick to grant that the whole duty of Man . re- 
| | uce 
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duced to that. But if adding to the Precepts be the doing of God's Com- 
mand s in another way than he hath preſcribed, and diminiſhing 


OT 


them be merely not to do what God hath commanded, as ſome. con- _ _ . 


ceive, then theſe words are till more remote from the ſenſe affixed on 
them by the incredulous Jews. © For why may not God himſelf add to 
his own Laws, or alter the form of them, altho we are always bound di- 
rectly to follow God's declared will > May not God enlarge. his own 
Will; and bring his Scholars from Rudiments of their non-age to the 
higher knowledge of thoſe who are full grown? or muſt the World of 


"neceſſity do that which the old Roman fo much abhorred, ſeneſcere in 


elemetitis, wax gray in learning this A, B, C? or was the Ceremonial 
Law like the Chinæ Characters, that the World might ſpend its Age in 
conning of them? But it appears that there was no other meaning in 
that ſtrict probibition; than that Men ſnou d not of their own heads of- 
fer to find out new ways of worſhip as Jeroboam did, but that God's Re- 
velation of his own Will in all its different degrees was to be the ade- 
quate Rule of the way and parts of his own worſhip. And I wou d 


fain know of the Jem whether their own ſevere and ſtrict Prohibitions 


of things not at all forbidden in the Law of God, and that on a religi- 
ous account, as IV? 3D 2 boundary to the Law, come not nearer the 
adding to God's Law, than God's own further declaration of his Will 
doth? All the diſpute then muſt be, not whether God may add to his 
own Law, but whether the Goſpel be a prohibited addition to the Law 
of Moſes ; that is whether it be only the inventionof Men, or it be the 
expreſs declaration of the Will of God? As to which controverſy, 


be is no true Chriſtian who dare not readily joyn iflue with them, and 


undertake to prove by all the Arguments by which they believe the 
Law of Moſes to have been of Divine Revelation, that the Goſpel 
of wo is à clear Manifeſtation of the Will of God. But of that after- 

From hence it is evident that God hath not by this place tied up 
himſelf from any further Manifeſtation of his Mind beyond the Law of 
Moſes, but it may be they may put a greater confidence in thoſe ex- 
preſſions which ſeem neceſſarily to imply a perpetual and unalterable 


VII. 


obligation in the Law of Moſes : For, ſaith the late learned Rabbi Ma- yang. 


naſſeh Ben Iſrael, - I by ſuch expreſſions as thoſe are 


meant than they ſeem to expreſs ; what did Moſes and the Prophets in uſing 
them but lay a ſtumbling- block in the ways of Men, whereas they might have 
ſpoken clearly, and told us there ſhould a time come when the Ceremonial 
Law ſhould oblige no longer? This being a charge of ſo high a nature, 
muſt not be diſmiſt without a particular enquiry into the expreſſions 
which are the ground and reaſon of it. The places moſt infiſted on by 
the Jews are Deut. 29. 29. Things which are revealed belong to us and to 
our Children 27 M for ever. So Levit. 23. 14. the precept of offe- 
ring the firſt fruits is there called 27 D 2 ſtatute for ever ; and that 


| Ofthe Paſſover, Exod. 1 2. 17. where the ſame expreſſion is uſed. From 


ce they infer that no alteration can happen as to the Ceremonial 
Law, fince God himſelf hath declared that it ſhall continue for ever. 

Io this common argument of the Fews, it is in general reply d, That the 
word in which the main force of the argument lies, doth not carry 
with it an abſolute perpetuity, but it ſignifies according to the ſubject 
it is oyned with. So when it is apply'd to God, it ſignifies Eternity, 


not 


uſed in Scripture which Concil. in 


ſeem to import the perpetuity of the Law of Moſes, ſomewhat elſe ſhould be ash 


or ARE 
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not ſo much from the mere importance of the word, as from the neceſ. 


T fary exiſtence of the Divine Nature. Thence Maimonides himſelf ean 
. 2. c. 28 ſay, Proinde ſciendum eft quod Olam non neceſſario ſignificet æternitatem, 


—C 


miſt ei conjungantur Ed (N vel ) idque vel poſt illnd ut Olam vaed, wel fa 
ante at Ad Olam. Altho this Rule of bis hath no certainty at all in it, as tit 
appears from his Collection of it, which is becauſe it is ſaid, P/al. 10. ſo 
16. The Lord he i King Olam vaed, for ever and ever : but as J ſaid at- c0 
ready, that it is not from the ſignification of the word, but the nature ly 
of the thing. Andit is moſt plain in Scripture that hy is ſo far from ti 

a implying a neceſſary perpetuity, that it is apply d to ſuch things as can ca 
_ have no long duration, as Exod. 21. 6. and he ſhall ſerve him, Dy) w. 
that is, (as the Jews themſelves expound it) to the next Jubilee, tho it of 
were near or a far off. So 1 Sam. I. 22. where Samuel is ſaid to abide on 
before the Lord DNVW for ever, where we find Maimonides his Ad Olan ev 
in a ſenſe very far ſhort of Eternity; this is ſo plain that the fo ali 
cited R. Joſeph Albodoth in terms confeſs it, and produceth a multitude \ al 
of other places to the ſame purpoſe. For which tho he be ſufficiently Gi 
cenſured by his Brethren, yet we may ſee theremay be ſome ingenuity ſla 
left in a Jewiſh Rabbi, even in the grand diſpute concerning the Eternity bli 
of the Law of Moſes, -. i © a | ſiti 
VIII. All the difficulty now is to aſſign ſome rational accounts why ſuch an 
Precepts which God did not intend ſhon'd be always obligatory, til 
yet ſhou'd be enforced upon them in ſuch expreſſions which may ſeem cal 
at leaſt to imply a Perpetuity. Of which theſe may be given. Firſt, inc 
That theſe Precepts to which theſe expreſſions are annexed, ſhou'd not be La 
looked on as mere ambulatory Laws that did only concern them in their tra- tui 
vels thro the Wilderneſs, and not continue obligatory when they were ſettled 0 
in Canaan. For which purpoſe we are to obſerve, That tho all the Lz 
Laws were given in one body in the Wilderneſs, yet the obligation to thi 
all of them did not commence at the ſame time, neither were they to cat 
continue for the ſame duration; theſe three ſorts of Precepts may be bli 
obſerved among them; firſt ſuch as concerned them only in their pre- Wa 
ſent condition, as that about the Tabernacle, which was then a move- ſhe 
able Temple among them, ſuitable to their condition; but when they Ge 
were ſettled, God was to have a ſettled Houſe too. So that Precept of "po 
going without the camp, Deut. 32. 12. had an immediate reſpect to their be 
Peregrination. Secondly, Such Precepts as were given them, but they of 
were not bound to perform them till their ſettlement in Canaan, as dri- the 
ving out the Canaanites, Numb. 33. 52. building the Temple in the place trit 
which God ſhou'd chooſe, erecting Judicatories in their ſeveral Cities, choo- dif 
fing a King, &c. Thirdly, There were ſuch Precepts as concern them in 


where- ever they were, whether in the Wilderneſs or in Canaan; now 

theſe are the Precepts which are ſaid to be perpetual. This 1s the ac- 

Firat de Count given of it by H.Grotizs ; but becauſe this may be liable to ſome 
Lerit, Rel. Exceptions, I therefore add, Secondly, That the reaſon of thoſe expreſ- 
N 5: fions being annexed to the Precepts of the Ceremonial Law, is, Becauſe 
"they were to continue obligatory till ſuch a remarkable period of time came 
which ſhould alter the ſtate of things among them. And ſuch a period of 

time the coming of the Meſſzas is by themſelves ſuppoſed to be, when 

in their famous computation they make three Epocha's, Before the Law, 

Under the Law, and the Coming of the Meſſiar. And it is evident yet 

by them, that they do ſtill expect a wonderful alteration of the ſtate of 

things when the Meſſias comes; doth it not therefore ſtand to reaſon 


that 
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that 27? ſhou'd be added to ſuch things which were to continue 


| ill ſo great alteration as ſnou d be on the coming of the Meſſzes, eſpe- 


cially if the Coming of the Meſſier had been deferred ſo long as they 
fallly ſuppoſe * 
times or cu is to commence from the Meſſiat, there is very gere rea- 
ſon why that expreſſion ſnou d be added to thoſe things which were to 


continue as long as the e» did, i. e. till Meſſzas came, which we free- 


jy acknowledge. And in this ſenſe is m often taken for ſuch a dura- 
ti on of things which had ſome remarkable period to conclude it, as in the 
caſe of the Jubilee, in the Servant mentioned, and the ſpecial imployment 
which God called Samuel to, in this caſe, as to the event, of the end 
of his life in Haunab's deſignation, when ſhe ſaid he ſhou'd attend up- 
on the Lord for ever. Thirdly, Thoſe Precepts are ſaid 70 endure for 


ever, which would ſtill have continued obligatory, unleſs God himſelf had 
altered the obligatian of them by a new Revelation of his Will. For in this 

\ caſe it is moſt certain that all poſitive Precepts coming immediately from 

God, do carry with them an unalterable obligation, unleſs the Legi- 


{ator himſelf do in as evident a way repeal them as he did once eſta- 
bliſh them; that is in ſuch Laws which depend merely upon God's Po- 
ſitive and Arbitrary Will. For in this caſe God allows none to alter 
any thing concerning his Law; but indiſpenſable obedience is our duty 
till God himſelf repeal his former Laws. And this we affert to be the 
caſe of the Goſpel. So that it appears plainly that it implies nothing 
inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom of God to repeal an eſtabliſhed Poſitive 
Law, tho ſome expreſſions to prejudiced minds ſeem to imply a perpe- 
Wwwlyc [OF TE Sr Jos N | 
We come therefore to the third thing which may make a Poſitive 
Law unalterable, which is, when the reaſon of it is immutable; for 
then, fay they, it wou'd argue mutability in God to repeal it. If we 
can therefore make it evident that the Ceremonial Law was not eſta- 
bliſhed on an immutable Reaſon, and that the Reaſon on which it 
was eftabliſhed doth ſuppoſe a ſtate of things to come, in which it 


e it to be? But however, granting that a new ſeries of 
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lou d expire, then there cannot be the leaſt pretence of mutabllity in 


God on the repeal of ſuch a Law. Firſt, That it was not eſtabliſhed 
"pon an iumutable Reaſon 5 The immutable Reaſon of # Law muſt either 
be fetched from the'nature of the things'commanded, or the grounds 
of the eſtabliſhing of it; we have already proved that the nature of 
the Poſitive Precepts of the Ceremonial Law do not carry in them an in- 
trinſecal goodneſs. And here the Sophiſtry of the Jews is apparently 


diſcovered, that when they are preſſed with this, they take ſanctuary 


in the Decalogue, or ſome Spiritual Precepts, which comprehend in them 
the general foundation of the Law; as Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, &c. whereas theſe are very remote from the matter 
Law, but what were purely ceremonial ; which were ſo far from being 
unded on an immutable Reaſon, that the particular occaſion of the 
Smg of many of them, is particularly affigned them by their own Wri- 
ers; eſpecially in the main parts of the Ceremonial Worſhip of God 


m controverſy, which concerns not what Precepts were moral in their 


among them the reaſons of which Maimonides ſaith may be deduced aim. 
irom the Cuſtoms of the Zabaiſts, the knowledge of whoſe Opinions .f 5. 


and Cuſtoms, he tells us, is port magna ad reddendas præceptorum canſas, 


wer auch light tothe Law of Moſes: and particularly of himſelf, he faith, 
Vorl mul turum legum rationes G. canſæ mibi innotuerint ex cognitione fidei, 
_ rituum 


J. 3. C. 296 | 
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rituum & cultus Zabiorum; that he came to {the right underſtanding of 
many of the Laws of Moſes by his knowledge in the Rites and Cuſtoms 
of theſe Zabaiſtt. Granting therefore the Hypot heſis of this learned Ry. 
bi, that the Precepts of the Law had moſt of them a particular reſpeq 
to the idolatrous Cuſtoms of theſe People; what will hence follow but 
only this, that the reaſon of the Ceremonial Precepts did reſpe& the 
Cuſtoms in uſe when they were given, and fo are not founded upon an 
immutable Reaſon ? And the more the Precepts are whoſe Reaſon is to 
be fetched from hence, the more plain and evident is the thing we inten- 
ded by it, viz. That the Ceremonial Law is not founded upon an unalters 
ble. Reaſon. rt il ” e 
X. Now from this one head of the idolatrous Cuſtoms of thoſe Nations a. 


bout them hath that learned Author deduced the Reaſons of very many 


of the moſt obſcure Commands of the Ceremonial Law : As that concer- 
* 19. ning rounding the corner of their beads, which Herodotus tells us was the 


2 in Cuſtom of the Arabians, and others of the Babylonian Prieſts; by both 


Ala mon. Which the Zabii may be meant, the ſuperſtition of the Zabii being Chal- 
delavblat. gan, as I have ſhewed already, and their Name, as ſome conceive, 
from Saba the Son of Chus, whoſe poſterity were ſeated in Arabia, near to 
the Red Sea; and that which confirms this opinion, is, that the Sale- 
ans did as Philoſtorgius ſaith, Worſhip the Sun and Moon, as the Zabaifts 
Bochart. did in Maimonides z and withal Bochartus makes it evident from Strabo, 
Phils that ſome of the Babylonians called Gerrhez,. poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the Country of the Sabeans, whereby this originally Chaldaic ſuperſtiti- 
on might ſpread its ſelf in theſe parts near the confines of Judæa, which 

might be the cauſe why all thoſe Rites, which were uſed by theſe ido- 

latrous People, are ſo ſeverely forbidden to the Jews : God thereby ſet- 

ting up a Wall of Separation between his People and the Nations round 

about them, by making the Cuſtom of the Jews-almoſt Antipodes to 

theirs ; as thoſe of Japar are to them of China. Upon the ſame ground 

TY it is ſuppoſed that other Precepts were made againſt wearing à garment of 
19. linen and woollen, becauſe the idolatrous Prieſts uſed to go ſo cloathed, 
„armen. 38 Maimonides tells us out of their Books, and likewiſe that prohibition 
More Nev. Of a woman's wearing the armour of a man, and a man's wearing the gar- 
1. 3. c. 37. ments of a woman is very probably ſuppoſed to have had its original 
Deut. as. J. from that idolatrous Cuſtom mentioned by the ſame Author, Ut vir 


. Selden. geſtet Veſtimentum muliebre coloratum quando ſtat coram ſtella Veneris ; ſin» 


„liter ut mulier induat loricam G- arma bellica quando ſtat coram ſtella Martis ; 
„nt. 2. | 


cap. 4. but that Author doth not deny a further reaſon to be couched in it for 
| the preſervation of publick honeſty... Many other Precepts are drawn 
5 from the ſame fountain by that ſame Author, as the ſowing of divers ſeeds 
3 in the ſame ground; the forbidding the eating of the fruit of their trees for 
| the firſt three years after they came to Canaan ; that being the furtheſt time 
wherein the trees of their own plantation wou'd begin to bear in that 
Country. Now it was the Cuſtom of all thoſe idolatrous People, that the 

firſt time any tree did bear, part of the fruit was to be burnt up in an of- 
fering to the Idol, and the other part eaten in the Idol- Temple; or elſe 
they ſuppoſed their trees wou'd never proſper: Now in oppoſition to 
this, God bids them bring the fruit of the Fourth year to him, and eat 

Levir, 19. of the Fifth themſelves, that it may yield unto you the increaſe thereof. 80 
-4,25- the-Idolaters threatned all parents that their Children wou d never live, 
unleſs they cauſed them topaſs thro' the fire; from which Cuſtom Maime- 

rides ſaith, Some even in his time would take the children that 1 
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born, and move them up and down over a fire wherein odoriferotes «ſonell a 
were caſt, Thence comes that ſtrict Prohibition of giving the children Levit 20. 


to Moloch, which was by that Cuſtom of paſſing through the fire. TO 2, 3. 


this ſame Head, the ſame Author refers that of not eating the member F *. 9.4 
4 living creature, which we render fleſb with the life thereof; which was 
forbidden, as he elſewhere tells us, not only for avoiding cruelty, but 
becauſe the Heather Nations were wont in their idolatrous Feaſts to tale Maimon: 
4 member off from a living creature, and eat it afterwards ;, and in them %% Nea. 
likewiſe he ſuppoſeth they uſed the boiling the fleſh and the mill together,” ai 
which, ſaith he, beſides that it affords a moſt groſs nouriſhment, ſavours of 


| their idolatrous practices too; and therefore, ſaith he, it is obſervable that 
| twice where this Precept is mentioned, it follows that of the ſolemn appear- 
| ance of the males at Jeruſalem #rice à year, whereby it ſeems to be implyd =} 


i 


Exod, 23, 


that this ackion had relation to ſome great ſolemnity. Theſe and ſeveral 34. 25. 
other Precepts of the Law of Moſes are deduced by that. very learned 
Rabbi from idolatrous Cuſtoms, as the occafions of them; which feem 

to have the moe reaſon in them, becauſe that God did in the general 


ſo ſtrictly forbid the Jews to walk after the cuſtom of the Nations about them. "ogg 20, 


Thence Origen takes notice of the 7 Fe wy v3juwry x N tire guy Origen. 
xo airs; mleizr; for which he faith, they were d jj, reproach- ret 
ed by the Heathens, becanſe their Laws and Polity were ſo different from the 4. 
Cuſtom of other Nations. Thus we ſee then that many Precepts of the 
Ceremonial Law, were founded neither on the goodneſs of the things 
themſelves, nor on any unalterable reaſon, but were enforced on a pe- 

culiar reaſon on the People of the. Jews at that time, as they were a 

People ſeparated from the reſt of the world for the worſhip of the true 

God. And for the other great offices wherein their Religion did fo 

much conſiſt, viz. Sacrifices, Diſtinction of Meats, Obſervation of Feſti- 

vals, Circumciſion, and ſuch like: The particular account and reaſon 

of them is either ſo evident in the Law its felf, or ſo fully acknowledg d 

by their own Writers, that it is here ſuperfluous to inſiſt on them; eſpe- „ _ 
cially fince ſo many have done that ſo largely already (particularly Gro- ritaie ret. 
tis) whoſe labours I intend not to tranſcribe. + + Chriſt. l. 5. 
I come therefore to the ſecond thing, which is, That the Ceremonial Xl. 
Law was ſo far from being founded on an immutable reaſon, that while it 

was in its greateſt force ſuch a ſtate of things was plainly foretold, with 

which the obſervation of that Law would be inconſiſtent. For which we 

are to conſider, that tho the Law of Moſes ſeemed outwardly to reſpect 

the temporal advantages of the People embracing it in the Land of Ca- 

naan; yet there was a Spring of Spiritual Promiſes whoſe head was high- 

er than Jordan was, that ran down from the Patriarchs, and was more 

fully opened to ſome of them, which tho it ſeemed to run under ground 

in the midſt of the Ceremonial Obſervations of the Law; yet it fre- 

quently brake forth and opened its ſelf in the midſt of them, and by 

degrees in the Prophetical Age did make its ſelf a larger Channel, till 

in the time of the Meſſias by its force and violence it overthrew thoſe 

banks which ſtood in the way of it, and overſpread the face of the 

whole Earth. It is evident by the whole ſeries of the Scripture of the 

Old Teſtament, that God's ultimate intention was not to confine the 

ſaving Knowled ge of his Will only to the Jews ; for the great Promiſe 

to Abraham was, That in his ſeed all the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſ- 


ſed; And as Abrabam re ſoyced to ſee that day afar off; ſo good Jacob, 


when he leaned on his Jacobs Staff, took the height of that * 
N ao 3 om 


9 


Gen. 2. 49. for no ſooner is it mentioned that Shilob comes when the Scepter depart; 
„fem Judab; but it immediately follows, Aud to him ſball the gathering © 
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from on high, which tho like ſome of the fix d Stars, might not for 
ſome time be viſible to the inferior World; yet foretald the time when 
he ſhoud defcend into a lower Orb, and become conſpicuous in out 

Horizon. And conſequently to his appearance in the World, woud 
be the drawing not ſo much the Eyes as the Hearts of the World to him; 


of the people be. Thus we ſee before ever the Law of Moſes came to in- 

cloſe the People of the Fews as Gods peculiar people, there was a deſign 

on foot, for inlarging the bounds of God's Inheritance, and waking the 
attermoſt parts of the earth his Son's poſſeſſion. Can we then think that 

the Law which came afterwards, cou'd diſannul the Covenant made 

Gal. 4.17. 430 years before, as the Apoſtle excellently reaſons? Can we believe 
| the Moſaical diſpenſation was the utmoſt of what God did intend, when 
God had before promiſed that the Bleſſing of Abraham ſhou'd come 

Rom. 4. UPON us Gentiles alſo? To which purpoſe it is very obſervable, that 
10. 11. Abraham was juſtify d not in circumciſion, but in uncircumciſion; for he 
received the ſign of circumciſion, a ſeal of the righteouſneſs of faith, being un- 
circumciſed, that he might be the father of all them that believe, though they 

be not circumciſed z that righteouſneſs might be imputed unto them alſy, 
Whereby it is evident that the great Bleſſings promiſed to Abraham, did 

not reſpect him merely as Progenitor of the 1ſrae/ites, but in a higher 


capacity, as Father of the faithful ; and that ground of his acceptance 


with God did not depend on any Ceremonial Rite, ſuch as Circumci- 
fion was, God imputing his Faith for Righteouſneſs before his being 
circumciſed, But becauſe the time was not yet come wherein the grand 
Myſtery of Man's Salvation by the death of the Son of God was to be 
revealed; therefore when God called the Nation of the Jews from their 
bondage, he made choice of a more obſcure way of repreſenting this 
Myſtery to them through all the umbrages of the Law: and withall in- 
forced the Precepts with ſuch terrible ſanctions of curſes to all that con- 
tinued not in all that was written in that Law to do it, to make them the 
more apprehenſive that the ground of their acceptance with God, 


cou'd not be the performance of the Precepts of that Law, but they 


ought to breathe after that higher diſpenſation wherein the way and me- 
thod of Man's Salvation ſhould be fully revealed when the fulneſs of time 
was come. Now therefore God left them under the tutorage and Pæda- 
gogy of the Law, which ſpake ſo ſeverely to them, that they might 
not think this was all God intended in order to the happineſs of Men, 
but that he did reſerve ſome greater thing in ſtore to be enjoy d by his 
People when they were come to Age. „„ | 

XII. So that tho the Ceremonies of the Law had not a Mouth to ſpeak 
out Chriſt; yet they had a Hand to point to him; for they were the 
ſhadow or dark repreſentation of that which was to be drawn after- 
wards to the greateſt life. And this was underſtood by all thoſe whoſe 
hearts were carried beyond the outward ſapleſs Letter of the Law, to the 
more inward. and ſpiritual meaning of it, (there being an ciavng4xs and 
corre in the Law as well as Philoſophy,) theſe Myſteries were too 
not ſo veiled and hidden, but all that were #zin1, fully initiated, 
might fully underſtand them; which made that true Spiritual Cabbala, 
which was conſtantly preſerved among the Iſraelites, which was more 
largely commented on by the Prophets of ſacceeding Ages ; whole care 
It was to unlock this Cabbala, and to raiſe up the hearts of the Ee 
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to the Prieſts and Inſtruments of the Temple, ſhou'd be 


0 
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a higher ex pectation of the great things which were to come. Thence 
we not only read of the ſolemn: Prayer of the Church of the Jews, that 


the knowledge of God might be diſperſed over all the Nations of the earth, Pfal. 57. 2. 
but we have many Prophecies that when the mountain of the Lord's houſe Iſaiah a. 2. 


ſhow'd be exalted, all nations ſhould flow unto it : that from the riſing of the al.. xi. 


Sun to the going down thereof, God's name ſhall be great among the Gentiles, 
ard in every place incenſe ſhould be offered to his name, and à pure offering, 
r his name ſhall be great among the Heathen. . That the Inſcription on 
the High-Prieſt's Forehead, _ to the Lord, ſhou'd by reaſon of 
the large diffuſion of a Spirit of Holineſs in the days of the Go- ._ 
ſpel, be ſet upon the bells of Horſes, that the pots in the Lord's houſe Zach. 14. 
Id be as the bowls before the Altar, i. e. that when the Levitical Service. 
ſhou'd be laid afide, and that Holineſs, which was that 8 
iſcerned in 
thoſe things which ſeemed moſt remote from it. That a Prieſthood af plal. 110. 
ter another order than that of Aaron ſhould be eftabliſhed, viz. after the 4, 5, 6. 


order of Melchiſedec; and that he that was the Prieſt after this order, 


ſhould judge amomg the Heathen, and wound the heads over many Countries; 
that in the day of his power the People ſhou'd not be frighted to obedience 

with thunder-claps and earth-quakes, (as at Mount Sinai) but ſhou'd come 

and yield themſelves as a ſree-will offering unto him, and yet their number 

be as great as the drops of the. dew which diſtil in the morning. That God 11. 65 27. 
ont of other Nations would take unto; himſelf for Prieſts and for Levites ; ag. 2.7 
that the deſire of all Nations ſhould ſpeedily come; that the Meſſenger of the wal. 3, 1. 
Covenant ſhould come unto his Temple; nay, that ſeventy weeks are determi- 
ned upon thy people, and upon thy holy City ; that then the. Viſion and Pro- 
phecy fhould be ſealed up; that the Sacrifice and Oblation ſhould be cauſed to 
ceaſe ; that the City and the SanFuary ſhould be deſtroyed, aud the end there- 


ban. p. 24. 
26. 27. 


ol ſhall be with a flood, and unto the end of theWar deſolations are determi- 


ned; that after threeſcore and two weeks Meſſiis ſhould be cut off, but not 
for hinſelf; that by him tranſgreſſion ſhould be finiſhed, and reconciliation 
for iniquity ſhould be made, and everlaſting righteouſneſs ſhould be brought in. 
And leſt all theſe things ſhould be. apprehended. to be only a higher ad- 
vancing of the Levitical Worſhip, and the way of external Ceremonies, 
God expreſly ſaith, That he would make a new Covenant with the Houſe of jer.31.31. 
Iſrael, and with the Honſe of Judah; not according to the Covenant that [3* 
made with their Fathers, inthe day I took them by the hand to bring them 
out of the Land of Egypt, which my Covenant they brake, although I was 
an husband to them, ſaith the Lord + But this ſhall be the Covenant that I 
will make with the Houſe of Iſrael after thoſe days, ſaith the Lord; TI will 
put my Law in their inward parts, and write in their hearts, and will be 
their God, and they ſhall be my people. Can any one that now conſiders 
ſeriouſly the ſtate of things thus deſcribed asit ſhould come to paſs, ever 
imagine that the Levitical Service.was ever calculated for this State ? 
Was God's Worſhip to be confin'd.to his Temple at Jeruſalem, when all 
the Nations of the Earth ſhould come to ſerve him? Was the High- 
Prieſt to make an Atonement there, when an Order of Prieſthood diffe- 
rent from the Aaronical ſhould be ſet up? Muſt the Tribe of Levi only 
attend at the Temple, when God ſhould take the Prieſts. and Levite out 
of all Nations that ſerve him? What wou d become of the magnifi- 
cence and glory of the Temple, when both City and Sanctuary ſhall be 
deſtroyed, and that muſt be within few prophetical Weeks after the Meſ- 
fas is cut off? And muſt the Covenant of God made with the Iſraelites 

R S 2 | continue 
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continue for ever, when God expreſly ſaith, he wou d make a New one 
and that not according to the Covenant which he made with them 
then? It is ſo evident then as nothing can well be more, that under 
the Old Teſtament, ſuch a ſtate of Religion was deſcrib d and promis, 
with which the Levitical Worſhip wou d be inconſiſtent; and fo that 
the Ceremonial Law was not at firſt eſtabliſhed upon an immutable 
Reaſon, which was the thing to be proved. oh < 


CHAP. Vm. 0 


General Hypotheſes concerning the truth of the Doctrine 
e ee 


I. The great prejudice againſt our Saviour among Jews and Heathen, 
was the meanneſs of his appearance. The difference of the Mrs 
cles at the delivery of the Law and Goſpel. II. Some general Hy. 
pPäotheſes to clear the ſubſerviency of Miracles to the Doctrine of 
CHRIST. 1. That where the truth of a Doctrine depends nt on 
Evidence, but Authority, the only way to prove the truth of the 
Doctrine, is to prove the Teftimony of the Revealer to be mfallibl, 
Things may be true which depend not on Evidence of the things, 
What that is, and on what it depends. The uncertainty of Nau - 
ral Knowledge, III. The Exiſtence of Gop, the foundation of al 
certainty, The certainty of matter of Faith proved from the ſame 
Principle, Our knowledge of any thing ſuppoſeth ſomething incom- 
prebenſuble. IV. The certainty of Faith as great as that of Know 
edge; the grounds of it ſtronger. The Conſiſtency of Rational 
Evidence with Faith, Vet objects of Faith exceed Reaſon ; the 
abſurdities following the contrary opinion. VI, The uncertainty of 
that which is called Reaſon, VII. Philoſophical Dictates no ſtandard 

of Reaſon. Of Tranſubſtantiation and Hbiquity, &c. why reject. 

ed as contrary to Reaſon, 'The foundation of Faith in matters above 
Reaſon, VIII. Which is infallible Teſtimony ; that there are ways 

to know which is infallible, proved. 2. Hypoth. 4 Divine Je. 
Ftimony the moſt infallible. The reſolution of Faith into Go Ds 
veracity as its formal object. IX, 3. Hypoth, 4 Divine teſtimom 
may be known, tho GoD ſpeak not immediately. Of Inſpiratim 
among the Jews, and Divmation among the Heathens, XII. 4. 
Hypoth, The evidence of a Divine Teſtimony muſt be clear aud 
certain. XIII. Of the common motives of Faith, and the 2 
to faith ariſmg from them, The original of Infidelity. | . L. i 
9 Aving now cleared that the Law of Moſes was capable of alpen, 
I come to the ſecond Enquiry, Whether the Miracles our * 


J 
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dil give 4 ſufſcient Evidence of hir power «nd Authority to repedl it. 1 
2 (to prevent too large an excurſion) inſiſt on any Mes ih | 
dences of our Saviour's being the promiſed Meſſiar, but keep cloſe to 
the matter of our preſent debate, concerning the Evidence which arifeth 
from ſuch a power of Miradles as our Saviour had in order to his eſta- 
blifbing that Doctrine which he came to publiſh to che World. The 
great ſtumbling · block in reference to our Bleſſed Saviour among both 
the Jews and learned Heathens, was the meanneſs of his appearance in 
the World, not coming attended with that ftate and magnificence, which 
they thought to be inſeparable from ſo Great a'Perſon. The Jews had 
their ſenſes ſo poſſeſſed with the Thunderings and Lightnings on Mount 
gin ni, that they coud not imagine the ſtructure of their Ceremonial Wor- 
hip oo d be taken down with leſs noiſe and terror than it was ierefted. 
And withal collecting all thoſe paſſages of the Old Teſtament, which 
ſeemed toforetel ſach gloriousthings of the days of the Meſ as, (which 
eicher refer to his ſecond Coming, or muſt be underſtood in a Spiritual 
ſenſe) they having their Minds oppreſſed with rhe ſenfe of their pre- 
ſent calamities apply'd them wholly to an external Gremneſs, whereby 
they might be delivered from the Tyranny of the Rowan Power. The 
Heathens, as appears by Celſas and others, thought it very ſtrange, that 
the Son of God ſhoa'd appear in the World with ſo little Grandeur, and 
bave no greater Train than twelve ſuch obſcure Perſons as the Apoſtles 

were, For, ſaith Celſur, &m2 5 Pu. mble A parifar re as Ad 


— 


_ ay devoted, Ems Tom meromairay T vi os Oe As the Sun, which en- 1. 2. 


biens all other things, doth firſt diſcover himſelf, ſo it was fitting the 
95 of God ſhould do . he appeared to the e And Fg we thy 
he did to all ſuch whoſe Minds were not blinded thro' obſtinacy and 
wilful ignorance. For altho this Son of Righteouſneſs was pleas'd for 
the better carrying on his defign in the World to wrap up himſelf in a 
cloud, yet his glory oo d not be confin'd within it, but did break thro' 
that dark veil of his Humane Nature, and did diſcover its ſelf in a moſt 
dear and convincing manner. His appearances indeed were not like 
thoſe upon Mount Sinai, becauſe his deſign was not to amuſe Men with 
the Glory of his Majeſty, and to terrify them from Idolatry, (which 
Was a te reaſon of thoſe dreadful Phenomena at the delivery of the 
Law) but he came to draw all Men to him by the power and Energy of 


his Grace, and therefore afforded them all Rational Convictions in or- 


det to it. And therefore the quality of our Saviour's Miracles was con- 


fderabſe, as well as the greatneſs of them. The intent of them all was 


to do good, and thereby to bring the World off from its fin and folly, 
to the embracing of that holy Doctrine which he came to publiſh to the 
World. 521 . 160: 2©. 
Now that ſuch a Power of Miracles in our Saviour had the greateſt II- 

ubſerviency to the giving full and convincing Evidence that he was 
the petſon he dechared himſelf to be, and that his Doctrine was thereby 
fo clearly atteſted, that ir-was nothing bat obſtinacy which con'd with- 
hold aſſent, will appear by theſe following Hyporheſes which lay down 
in order tothe proving it. | | „ | | 
Mere the truth of a Do#rine depends not on the Evidence of the things” Heil. 
themſelves, but on the Anthority of him that reveals it, there the only way 
fo prove the Doctrine 10 be true, i to prove the Teſtimony of him that revea- 

it to be infallible. Several things are neceſſary to be proved fot the 

crarngthivPropoltion, 5 
| I, That 


ba © 
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III. 


is greater than a part; That if we take away equal things from equal 


with them, the certainty of them lies in the Propoſition as it is an act of 


ſes, doth neceſſarily infer the exiſtence of the thing; for it only im- 


ſtrations. | | 1 2 


1. That it is not repugnant to Reaſon, that a Dodrine ſhould be tn 
which depends not upon the Evidence of the thing it ſelf. By evidence of 
the thing Iunderſtand ſo clear and diſtinct a Perception of it, that every 
one who hath the uſe of his rational Faculties, cannot but upon the fir} 
apprehenſions of the Terms yield a certain aſſent to it; as That the whole 


the remainder muſt be equal. Now we are to obſerve, that as to all 
theſe common Notices of Humane Nature which carry ſuch Evidence 


the Mind abſtracted from the things themſelves; for theſe do not ſuppoſe 
the Exiſtence of the things; but whetlier there be any ſuch things in 
the World or no as Whole or Parts, the Underſtanding is aſſured that 
the Idea of the whole carries more in its repreſentation than that of x 
part does. This is the great Reaſon of the certainty and evidence of 
Mathematical truths, not as ſome imagine, becauſe Men have no inte- 
reſt, or defign, in thoſe things, and therefore they never queſtion 
them, but becauſe they proceed not upon ſenſible but abſtracted matter, 
which is not liable to ſo many doubts as the other is: for that a Trian- 
ole hath three Angles no Man queſtions; but whether ſuch ſenſible parts 
of Matter make a Triangle, may be very queſtionable. Now that the 
truth of Beings, or the certainty of Exiſtence of things cannot be ſo'cer- 
tain as Mathematical Demonſtrations, appears from! hence: becauſe the 
manner of conveyance of theſe things to my Mind cannot be fo clear and 
certain as in purely Intellectual operations, abſtracted from exiſtent 
Matter. For the higheſt Evidences of the Exiſtence of things muſt be 
either the judgment of Senſe, or clear and diſtinct perception of the 
Mind: now proceeding in a mere Natural way, there can be no infalli- 
ble certainty in either of theſe; For the Perception of the Mind in refe- 
rence to the exiſtence of things being cauſed ſo much thro' thoſe Idea 
or Phantaſms which are conveyed to the Underſtanding thro' the im- 
preſſions of Senſe, if theſe may be demonſtrated to be fallacious, I may 
well queſtion the certainty of that, which I am certain I have been de- 
ceived by; ſuppoſing then I ſhou'd queſtion the truth of every thing 
which is conveyed in an uncertain way to my Mind, I may ſoon out go 
even Pyrrho himſelf in real Scepticiſm. Neither can I conceive how 
clear and diſtinct perception of any thing, tho not coming thro the ſen- 


plies a Non-repugnancy of it to our Natural Faculties, and conſequently 
the bare poſſibility of it. For otherwiſe it were impoſſible for us to have 
a clear perception of any thing any longer than it exiſts; nay, than we 
know it to exiſt; for Exiſtence or Non-Exiſtence is all one to the Un- 
derſtanding, while it is not aſſured of either. And it is withal evident 
that things imaginary may clearly affect the Mind as well as real, for! 
may have as real and diſtin& Perception of a Phenix in my Mind, as of 
a Partridge; doth it therefore follow that the one is really exiſtent as 
well as the other ?and it will be a very hard matter to aſſign a certain dif- 
ference between Imagination and pure Intellection in ſuch things, which 
tho' not actually exiſtent, yet imply no repugnancy at all to the Facul- 
ties of Mens Minds. It is evident then, that there cannot be ſo great cer- 


tainty of the exiſtence of things as there may be of Mathe ical Demon, 


And if that Principle be ſuppoſed as the foundation of all PHH. 


certainty as to the Being of things, viz. That there is a God, who - 
| | in 


our capacity to comprehend. 


| 
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ing infioitely good. will not ſuffer the Minds of Men to be Sa in 


| thoſe things which they have a clear and diſtin& perception of (with- 


out which ſuppoſition we cannot be aſſured of the certainty of any 


rations of the Mind, becauſe we cannot know but we were ſo made, 


that we might be then moſt deceived, when we thought our! ſelves 


| moſt ſure: ) If this Principle, I ſay, be ſuppoſed as the foundation of 


all certain Knowledge, then from it I infer many things which are very 
much advantageous to our certainty in matters of Faith, E 

1, That the foundation of all certainty lies in the neceſſary exiſtence of 2 
Being abſolutely erfe#. So that unlefs I know that there is a God, I 


| cannot be aſſured that I know any thing in a certain manner; and if 1 


know there is a God, I muſt neceſſarily apprehend him to be abfolute- 
ly perfect; becauſe the grounds of my Knowledge, that there is a God, 
are from thoſe abſolute perfections, which there are in him; and if I 
cou'd ſuppoſe him not abſolutely perfect, I muſt ſuppoſe him not to be 
God ; for that is neceſſarily imply d in his. Definition. Now then if all 
certainty doth ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a Being ſo abſolutely perfect, 1 


| muſt, before I can, know any thing certainly, conclude that there is an 


infiity of Knowledge, Wiſdom, Power and Goodnefs in this God ; for 
thoſe are things which all who underſtand them will grant to be per- 


fecdions ; and if they be in God, they muſt be abſolute, 5. e. infinite. 


And if they be infinite, it neceſſarily follows that they muſt tranſcend 
our apprehenſions; ſo that now we have gained this Principle in order 
to Faith, that we muſt grant ſomething to be unconceivable before we 
can come certainly to know any thing. From whence it follows that 


| thoſe who will not believe any thing to be true, becauſe it is above 
their apprehenſions, muſt deny the foundation of all certainty, which 


ite, or above 
2. That we bave as great certainty of whatever is revealed to us from God, as 
we can have of the truth of any thing which we moſt clearly underſtamd. For 
the truth ot Knowledge depending on this ſuppoſition, That there is 
2 God, whoſe goodneſs will not ſuffer us to be deceiv'd in the things 


(as we have proved) doth ſuppoſe ſomething to be 1 


pve clearly underſtand; there is the ſame foundation for the act of Faith 


as for that of Knowledge, viz. That God will not ſuffer us to be deeeiv d 
in matters which himſelf hath reveal d to us. Nay, there ſeems to be 


| greater on theſe accounts. Firſt, That there js not ſo great danger to 


be deceiv'd in reference to objects of ſenſe, as there is in reference to 
objects of Divine Revelation: becauſe objects of ſenſe make a continual 
impreſſion upon the organs of ſenſe; and as to theſe things we ſee the 
whole World agrees in them ſo far as they are neceſſary to life, and 
withal they bear a greater correſpondency to the preſent ſtate of imper- 
fection which the Soul is now in : but now matters of Divine Reve- 
lation are of a more ſublime and ſpiritual nature, which Mens Minds 


on that account are more apt to doubt of, than of things obvious to 


ſenſe; and withal they call the Mind ſo much off from ſenſe, that on 
theſe accounts the proneneſs to doubt is greater, and therefore the 
foundation of Certainty from God's not ſuffering us to be deceiv'd muſt 
ſtronger, Secondly, There is not ſo-great danger in being deceiv'd 

28 to matters of ſenſe or knowledge, as there is in things of Divine 
velation. For we ſee, granting ſenſe to be deceiv'd, and that we 

ve no certainty at all in natural things, yet affairs of Life are mana- 
till; Mens outward welfare depends not on the judgment of * 


— 
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the Merchant hath never the leſs gold in his Ship, becauſe bis ſeaſc 


deceives him in judging that the Earth moves from him, when the Shi 
moves from it. The Sun doth never the leſs enlighten the World, tho 
our Senſes be all of Epicurus his Mind, that the Sun is no bigger than 
he ſeems to be; but now as to Matters of Divine Revelation, they 
are things of the moſt unſpeakable weight and importance, which de. 
pend upon our believing or disbelieving them. And «therefore if the 
Goodneſs of God be ſuch as it will not ſuffer us to be deceiv'd in our 
judgment of material and ſenſible Beings; how much leſs in reference 
to the foundation of our certainty as to things divinely reveal'd> We 
ſee then what Rational Evidence there is not only conſiſtent with, but 
neceſſarily imply'd in the foundation of Faith, even as great as in any 
thing which we do moſt perfectly know; ſo that the in- evidence, which 
is ſo much ſpoken of as an ingredient of the nature of Faith, muſt not 


be underſtood of the foundation whereon the act of Faith doth ſtand, 


but of the condition of the object, which being a matter of Divine Re. 


velation, is a thing not obvious to our Senſes. In which ſenſe the A. 


poſtle ſpeaks, that Faith is ?AmYoumuy h, m2xy matw . 
BA:muwwr, The firm expeFation of things hoped for, and ſtrong conviin 
of things which are not ſeen : In which words, as Eraſmus obſerves, is 
contain d only an high Encomium of Faith, and no dialectical Definition 
of itz viz, that Faith ſoarsabove things of ſenſe or preſent enjoyment; 
yea, tho the objects of it be never ſo remote from either, yet where 
there is ſufficient Evidences of Divine Revelation, Faith boggles at no 
difficulties, but is firmly reſolvd that that God who hath reveal'd theſe 
things, canand will bring them to paſs in bis own time. There is not 


then any ſuch contrariety between the foundation of Faith and Know- 


ledge, as the Schoolmen have perſuaded the World ; we ſee both of 


them proceed on the ſame foundation of certainty ; all the difference 


is, Faith fixeth on the veracity of God immediately in reference to a 
Divine Teſtimony ; Knowledge proceeds upon it, ſuppoſing no Divine 
Revelation as to the thing it doth diſcover. 

3. We hence infer, That if the certainty of our Knowledge depends 
on this Principle, That God will not ſuffer us to be deceiv'd, then we 
are bound to believe whatever God doth reveal to us, tho' we may not 
be able to comprehend the nature of the things revealed. For as to 


theſe things, we have the ſame ground of certainty which we have as to 


any Natural Cauſes; for as to them, we now ſuppoſe from the former 
Principles, that ſetting aſide the exiſtence of God, we cou'd have no 
certainty of them, but that the formal Reaſon of our certainty is re- 
ſolv'd into this, That God's Goodneſs will not ſuffer the Underſtanding 
to be deceiv d as to theſe things: the ſame I ſay as to Spiritual Myſteries 
reveal'd by God ; the ground of our certainty lies not in the Evidence 
of the things, but in the undoubted veracity of God, who bath fe- 
veal d them. All that I can imagine poſſible to be reply'd to this, 15, 
That God's veracity aſſures us in Natural Cauſes that we are not deceiv'd, 
only where we have a clear and diſtin& perception of the things, but 
now in matters above our Reaſon to comprehend, there can be no 
clear and diſtin& Perception. To this Ianſwer, de 

Firſt, It is evident in the foundation of all certainty of Knowledge, 
that there may be a clear and diſtinct Perception of that which we can- 
not comprehend, wiz. of a Being abſolutely perfect; for if we have not 


a clear and diſtin& Perception of God, the foundation of all nn 
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is deſtroy d hieb is the neceſſary Exiſtence of ſuch a Being; and he 
that ſnall ſay he cannot have a clear Perception of God without com- 


xrehending him, doth contradict himſelf; for if he be a Being infinite, 
e muſt be incomprebenſible; therefore there may be a clear Percep- 
tion, where the object it ſelf is above our capacity. Now whatever 
foundation there is in Nature for ſuch a Perception without Compre- 
benſion z that and much more is there in ſuch things as are reveal d by 

od, tho above our Apprehenſion: For the Idea of God upon the 
aol dan cannot be ſo ſtrong an Evidence of the Exiſtence of a Be- 
ing above our Apprehenſion, as the Revelation of matters of Faith is, 


that we ſnou d believe the things ſo reveal d, tho our Underſtandings 


loſe themſelves in ſtriving to reach the natures of them, and the man- 
T e eee 
Secondly, That which is the only foundation of a ſcruple in this caſe 
isa Principle moſt unreaſonable in it ſelf, That we are to embrace no- 
thing for truth, tho divinely reveal'd, but what our Reaſon is able to 
comprehend as to the nature of the thing, and the manner of its exi- 
ſtencez on which account the Doctrine of the Trinity, Incarnation, Sa- 
tirfation, and conſequently the whole Myſtery of the Goſpel of CHRIST 
mult be rejected as incredible, and that on this bare pretence, becauſe 
altho many expreſſions in Scripture ſeem to import all theſe things, 
yet we are bound to interpret them to another ſenſe, becauſe this is in- 
congruous to our Reaſon. But altho' Chriſtianity be a Religion which 
comes in the higheſt way of Credibility to the Minds of Men altho' we 
are not bound to believe any thing but what we have ſufficient reaſon to 
make it appear that it is reveal'd by God yet that any thing ſhou'd 
be queſtioned whether it be of Divine Revelation, merely becauſe our 
Reaſon is to ſeek; as to the full and adequate conception of it, is a moſt 
abſurd and unreaſonable pretence : And the Aſſertors of it muſt run 
themſelves on theſe unavoidable abſurdities — © © 
Firſt, Of believing nothing either in Nature or Religion to be true, 

but what they can give a full and ſatisfactory account of, as to every 
mode and circumſtance of it. Therefore let ſuch perſons firſt try them- 
ſelves in all the appearances of Nature; and then we may ſuppoſe they 
will not believe that the Sun ſhines till they have by demonſtrative Argu- 
ments prov'd the undoubted truth of the Ptolemaic or Copernican Hypo- 


theſis; that they will never give credit to the flux and reflux of the Sca, 


till they clearly reſolve the doubts which attend the ſeveral opinions of 
it. That there is no ſuch thing as Matter in the World, till they can 
ſatisfactorily tell us how the Parts of it are united; nor that there are 


any Material Beings, till they have reſolv'd all the perplexing difficul- 


ties about the ſeveral Affections of them; and that themſelves have 


not ſo much as a rational Soul, till they are bound to ſatisfy us of the 


manner of the union of the Soul and Body together. And if they can 
expedite all theſe, and many more difficulties about the moſt obvious 
things (about which it is another thing to frame handſome and conſi- 
ſtent Hypotheſes, than to give a certain account of them) then let them 
be let looſe to the matters of Divine Revelation z 2s to which yet (if 
they cou'd perform the other) there were no reaſon for ſuch an under- 
taking; for that were, | | | 


Second ly, To commenſurate the Perfections of God with the narrow 


capacity of the humane Intelle& ; which is contrary to the natural Idea 


of God; and to the manner whereby we take up our conceptions of 


* 
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God : for the Idea of God doth ſuppoſe Incomprehenfibil ity to belong 
to his Nature; and the manner whereby we form our Conception of 
God, is, by taking away all the imperfections we find in our ſelves 
from the Conception we form of a Being abſolutely perfect, and by adding 
Infinity to all the Perfections we find in our own Natures. Now this 
method of proceeding doth neceſſarily imply a vaſt diſtance and diſpre- 


portion between a finite and infinite Underſtanding. And if the Un. 


derſtanding of God be infinite, why may not he diſcover ſuch thin 
to us, which our ſhallow Apprehenfions cannot reach unto? What 
ground or evidence of Reaſon can we have that an infinite Wiſdom and 
Underſtanding, when it undertakes. to diſcover matters of the higheſt 
nature and concernment to the World, ſhou'd be able to deliver nothin 
but what comes within the compaſs of our imperfect and narrow Inte]. 
lects? And that it ſhou'd not be ſufficient that the matters reveal'd do 
none of them contradict the prime Reſults or common Notions of Man- 
kind (which none of them do) but that every particular mode and cir- 
cumſtance, as to the manner of exiſtence in God, or the extent of his 
omnipotent Power, muſt paſs the ſcrutiny of our Faculties, before it 
obtains a placet for a Divine Revelation ? | 

Thirdly, It muſt follow from this Principle, That the Pretenders to it 


muſt affirm the Rules or Maxims which they go by in the judgment of 


things, are the infallible ſtandard of Reaſon : Elſe they are as far to 


| ſeek in the judgment of things as any others are. They muſt then, to 


be conſiſtent with their Principle, affirm themſelves to be the abſolute 
Maſters of Reaſon : Now Reaſon conſiſting of Obſervations made con- 
cerning the natures of all Beings, for ſo it muſt be conſidered, as it is 
a Rule of judging, (viz. as a Syſtem: of infallible Rules collected from 
the natures of things ) they who pretend to it, muſt demonſtrate theſe 
general Maxims according to which they judge, to be collected from an 
univerſal undoubted Hiſtory of Nature, which lies yet too dark and 
obſcure for any to pretend to the full Knowledge of, and wou'd beonly 
a demonſtration of the higheſt Arrogance after ſo many ſucceſleſs endea- 
vours, of the moſt ſearching Wits, in any ſociety of Perſons to uſurp it 
to themſelves, eſpecially if ſuch Perſons are ſo far from ſearching into 
the depths of Nature, that they ſuffer themſelves very fairly to be led 
by the Noſe by the moſt Dogmatical of all Philoſophers ; and that in 
ſuch Principles which the more inquiſitive World hath now found to 
be very ſhort, uncertain and fallacious. And upon ſevere enquiry we 
{hall find the grand Principles which have been taken by theſe adorers 
of Reaſon, for almoſt the ſtandard of it, have been ſome Theorres which 
have been taken up merely from obſervation of the courſe of Nature 
by ſuch Perſons, who ſcarce own'd any hand of Providence in the 
World. Now it cannot otherwiſe be-conceiv'd but that theſe Theorie 
or Principles formed from ſach a narrow inſpection into the natures of 
things, muſt make ſtrange work when we come to apply thoſe things to 
them, which were never look'd at in the forming of them : Whence 
came thoſe two receiv'd Principles, That nothing can be produc'd out 
of nothing ; That there is no poſſible return from a privation to a habit, 
but from thoſe Philoſophers who believ'd there was nothing but mat- 
ter in the World; or if they did aſſert the Exiſtence of a God, yet ſup- 
poſed him unconcerned in the Government of the World. Whence 
come our Maſters of Reaſon to tell ns, That the Soul cannot ſabfiſt after 
death without the Body ? from what Philoſophy was this 1 ek 
| ain 


Book II. Chap. VI 


Book II. Chap. VIII. 
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ainiy from that which: was very loath to,acknowledge the immortality 
of the Soul of Man : and any one whoſtrictly abſerves the cloſe cohe- 
rence of the Principles of the Peripatetie Philoſophy, will find very little 
room left, for an eternal Being to interpoſe it ſelt in the World; and 


| therefore ſome. have ſhrewdly obſerv d that Ariſtotle ſpeaks more favou- 


rably, of the Being of God in his. Exoterics, than in bis Acromatics, 
which all that know the reaſon of the Names, will gueſs: at the reaſon 
of, I demand then, Muſt the received Principles of Philoſophy, and 
thoſe ſhort imperfect Theories which were formed more from Tradition 
than Experience, by the ancient Greeks, be taken from the ſtandard of 
Reaſon or no ? If they muſt, we may ſoon forſake not only the ſublimer 
Myſteries of the Trinity, Divinity of CHRIST, ReſurreFion, &c. but 
we (hall ſoon ſhake hands with Creation, Providence, if not Immortality 
of Souls, and the Being of God himſelf. If theſe things be diſown'd 
as the ſtandard of Reaſon, let us know what will be ſubſtituted in the 
room of them 3 and what Laws our Faith muſt be try'd by. Are they 
only Mathematical Demonſtrations, or the undoubted common Notions 
of Humane Nature, which whoſoever underſtands aſſents to them? let a- 
ny of the forementioned Myſteries be made appear to contradict theſe;and 
we will readily yield up our ſelves captives to Reaſon: But in the mean 
time let no jejune unproved Hypotheſes in Philoſophy, be ſet as Judges over 
matters of Faith, whoſe only warrant for that office muſt be Star pro 
ratione voluntas. Let the Principles we proceed by, be firſt manifeſted 
to be collected from a moſt certain and univerſal inſpection into the 
nature of all Beings, let the manner of proceſs be ſhewed how they 
were collected (eſt they labour with the common fault of the Chymiſts, 
of eſtabliſhing Hypoſtatical Principles from the Experiments of ſome par- 


ticular Bodies, which others do as evidently refute) and laſtly, let it 


be made appear that theſe Principles, thus collected, will ſerve indiffe- 
rently for all Beings, ſpiritual as well as material, infinite as well as 
finite, and when this Task is exactly perform d, we will make room for 
Reaſon to fit upon the Bench, and bring the Scripture as the priſoner 
% ↄ ↄ indir 232 Ho, Set. od obs wap Surly 
 Famthly, According to this Principle, what certainty can we have at all 
of any thing we are to believe ? who hath fixed the bounds of that which 
Men call Reaſon? how ſhall we know that thus far it will come and no 
further? If no Banks be raiſed againſt it to keep it in its due Channel, we 
may have cauſe to fear it may in time overthrow not only the Trinity, 
Incarnation, Reſurrect ion of the dead, but all other Articles of the Creed 
too, What Preſcription can be pleaded by one ſort of Men for Reaſon 
more than for another? One will not believe this Article of his Faith, 
becauſe againſt his Reaſon z and why not another reject another Arti- 
cle on the ſame pretence ? for whatever the ground of Unbelief be, if 
it be but baptized by the name of Reaſon, it, muſt by this Principle 
Paſs uncontrouled. If a ſullen Philoſopher ſhall tell us, that the Noti- 
on of an immaterial ſubſtance contradicts his Reaſon as much as the 
r:mty doth theirs, and that the Univerſe is nothing elſe but a Syſtem 
of Bodies; by what Artifice will our Maſter of Reaſon purge away all 
that black Choler, that ſo clouds his Mind, that he cannot ſee the 
lon of a Spirit thro it? And ſuch a one will make a hard ſhift, but 

he will reconcile his Opinion with Scripture too; and therefore why 
ou d he be bound up to Mens Explications of Scripture, when there 


il no neceſlity, that he can ſee, of underſtanding it in any other way 


T 7 than 


. 1 


. 
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than his own? It another ſhon'd come and tell us, that we muſt bea 
Aut hropc tes, and that otherwiſe the Scripture were not intelligi 
ble ; ſhall not this Man put in for Reaſon too? Nay, laſtiy, if anotbet 
ſhall come and ſpeak out, and tell us Religion is but a device of ſubiꝶ 
Men, that all things come to paſs thro chance, that the World wa 
made by a fortuitous concourſe of Atom:, and that all are fools which 
are not Atheiſts, and that it is impoſſible to apprehend the Being of 
God, and therefore by the ſame Reaſon that they reje& ſome Myſteries 
of Religion, he rejects the foundation of all; becauſe an infinite Be. 
ing is incomprehenſible: whither now hath our Reaſon carried vs) 
while we pretend to reje& any thing as divinely revealed, merely on 
that account, that it is above our Reaſon ? But it may be reply'd, 0, 
what account then do we rejed the Doctrine of Tranſabſtantiation, ad 
the ubiquity of the Body of CHRIST, as repugnant to Reaſon, if we dy 
not make Reaſon judge in matters of Faith 2 I anſwer, 1. We reject theſe 
opinions not only as repugnant to Reaſon, but as inſufficiently proved 
from Scripture ; whereas we here ſuppoſe. (it not being our reſted bu- 
ſineſs to prove it) that the ſeveral Doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation 
Reſurrect ion of Bodies, &c. are only rejected on that account, that tho 
Scripture ſeems to ſpeak fair for them, yet it is otherwiſe to be inter- 
preted, becauſe ſuppoſed to be repugnant to Reaſon. 2. Thoſe Doctrines 
before mentioned are eminently ſerviceable to promote the great end of 
the Goſpel, and are inlaid in the very foundation of it, as that of the 
Trinity, and Divinity of CHRIST; but theſe we now mention are no 
ways conducible to that end, but ſeem] to thwart and overthrow it; 
and Tranſubſtantiation eſtabliſheth a Worſhip contrary to the Goſpel, 
3. All the foundation of Tranſubſtantiation is laid upon ambiguous pla- 
ces of Scripture, which muſt of neceſſity have ſome Tropes and Figures 
in them; but the Doctrine of the Trinity is not only contained in plain 
Scripture, but is evidenced by viſible appearance, as particularly at the 
Baptiſm of our Saviour. 4. There is far greater ground why we ſhoud 
reject Tranſubſtantiation and Ubiquity, as inconfiſtent with Reaſon, than 
that they ſhou'd the Trinity, on this account, becauſe the grounds of 
Reaſon on which we reje@ thoſe opinions, are fetched from thoſe eſſen- 
tial and inſeparable properties of Bodies, which are inconſiſtent with 
thoſe opinions; now theſe are things within the reach of our Under- 


ſtandings (in which caſe God himſelf ſometimes appeals to Reaſon) 


but it is quite another caſe, when we ſearch into the incomprehenſible 
Nature of God, and pronounce with confidence that ſuch things cannot 
be in God, becauſe we cannot comprehend them; which gives a ſuff- 
cient anſwer to this objection. The ſubſtance then of this Diſcourſe is, 
that whatever Doctrine is ſufficiently manifeſted to be of Divine Reve- 


— lation, is to be embraced and believed as undoubtedly true, tho our 


Reaſon cannot reach to the full apprehenſion of all the Mades and Cir- 
cumſtances of it. So that as to theſe ſublime Myſteries our Faith ſtands 
upon this twofold bottom. Firſt, That the Being, Underſtanding, and 
Power of God doth infinitely tranſcend ours, and therefore he may re- 
veal to us matters above our reach and capacity. Secondly, That what- 
ever God doth reveal is undoubtedly true, tho we may not fully un- 
derſtand it; for this is a moſt undoubted Principle, That God cannot 
and will notdeceive any in thoſe things which he reveals toMen. Thus 
our firſt Suppoſition is cleared, That it is not repugnant to Reaſon, that 
a Doctrine may be true, which depends not on the evidence of the N 
it ſelf. 


* 
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be Second is, That tn tratters whoſe truth depeirde wot an the evidence 


e. For theſe things not being of Mathematical evidence, there muſt 
be oe other way found- ut for demonſtrating the truth of them, 
And in all thoſe things whoſe truth depends on Teſtimony, the more 
creditable the Teſtimony is, the higher Evidence is given to them dut 
that Teſtimony which may deceive, cannot give ſo. pregnant an Evi- 
dence as that which cannot; for then all ichaginable objections are ta- 
ken off. This is ſo dear, that it needs no further Proof; and therefore 


the Third follows. 


That there are cert din ways whereby fo brow that 4 Teſtimiany delivered 
1 infallible 3 and that is fully proved by theſe two Arguments. 1. That 


it is the duty of all thoſe to whom it is propounded to believe it; 


now how cou'd that be a duty in them to believe, which they: had no 


ways to know whether it were a Teſtiniony to be believed, or no? 2. 
Becauſe God will condemn the World for Unbelief: In which the Ju- 
ſtice of God's proceeding doth neceſſarily ſuppoſe that there were ſuffi- 
cient Arguments to induce them to believe, which cou d not be, unleſs 
there were ſome certain way ſuppoſed whereby a Teſtimony may be 
known to be infallible. Theſe three things now being ſuppoſed, viz. 
That a Doctrine may be true which depends not on evidence of Rea- 
ſon; that the greateſt demonſtration of the truth of ſuch a Doctrine, is 
its being delivered by infallible Teſtimony z and that there are certain 
ways whereby a Teſtimony may be known to be infallible: Our firſt 
Principle is fully confirmed, which was, That where the truth of a Do- 
Brine depends not on Evidence of Reaſon, but on the Authority of him that 
reveals it, the only way to prove the Doctrine to be true, is to prove 
the Teftimony of bim that reveals it to be infallible. ol waht 


The next Principle or Hypotheſis which I lay down, is, That there can Vill. 
be no greater evidence that a Teftimtony is inſallible, than that it is the Te- 2. Huth. 


flimony of God himſelf. The truth of this depends upon a common No- 
tion of Humane Nature, which is the Veracity of God in whatever 


 - Way hediſcovers himſelf to Men; and therefore the ultimate Reſoluti- 


on of our Faith, as to its formal object, muſt be alone into the Veracity 
of God revealing things unto us; for the Principium certitudinis, or 
foundation of all certain aſſent can be fetched no higher, neither will 
it ſtand any lower than the infallible Verity of God himſelf, and the 
Principium patefationis, or the ground of diſcovery of Spiritual truth 


to our Minds muſt be reſolved into Divine Teſtimony, or Revelation. 


Theſe two then not taken aſunder, but jointly, God, who cannot lye, 
bath revealed theſe things, is the only certain foundation for a Divine 
Faith to reſt it ſelf upon. But now the particular exercife of a Divine 
Faith lies in a firm aſſent to ſuch a particular thing as divinely reveal'd; 
and herein lies not ſo much the Teſtimony Jas the peculiar energy of the 


Spirit of God in inclining the Soul to believe peculiar objects of Faith, 


al of Divine Revelation. But the general ground of Faith, which they 
all the formal object, or the ratio propter quam credizmus, is the general 
infallibilicy of a Divine Teſtimony, For in a matter concerning Divine 


Why believe a Divine Teſtimony with a firm aſſent? The Anſwer 
to that is, Beeauſe I am aſſur d, that whateyer God ſpeaks is true : the 
other ia, Upon what grounds do I believe this to be a Divine Teſtimo- 
Ny? The reſolution of which, as far as I can underſtand, muſt be 1 
om 

y | 


— 


of the things then ſel det, infallible teſtimony: is the fulleſt demonſtration of 


Revelation, there are two great Queſtions to be reſolved : The firſt is, 


— —  —— — — 
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from thoſe rational Evidences whereby a Divine Teſtimony muſſi he 


diſtinguiſh'd from one merely. Humane and fallible. For the Spirit of 


God in its workings upon the Mind, doth not carty it on by a brutimm 


impulſe, but draws it by a Spiritual diſcovery of ſuch ſtrong and per. 
ſuaſive grounds to aſſent to what is reveal d, that the Mind doth re. 
dily give a firm aſſent to that which it ſees ſuch convincing Reaſon to 
believe. Now the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, is the manifeſtation of 
a Divine Teſtimony; which the Spirit of God fo clearly diſcovers toa 
true Believer, that he not only firmly aſſents to the general foundation 
of Faith, the Veracity of God, but to the particular object propounded as 
à matter of Divine Revelation. But this latter Queſtion is not here the 
matter of our Diſcourſe; our Propoſition only concerns tlie general 
foundation of Faith, which appears to be ſo rational and evident, as 
no Principle in Nature can be more. ' For if the Teſtimony on which 1 


am to rely be only God's, and I be aſſur d from Natural Reaſon, that 
his Teſtimony can be no other than infallible, wherein doth the cer- 


tainty of the foundation of Faith fall ſhort of that in any Mathematica 
demonſtration? Upon which account a Divine Teſtimony hath been 
regarded with ſo much veneration among all who have own d a Deity, 
altho' they have been unacquainted with any certain way of Divine Re- 
velation. And the reaſon why any rejected ſuch a Teſtimony among 


the Heathexs, was either, becauſe they believed not a Deity; or elſe 


that the particular Teſtimonies produced were mere frauds and impo- 


ſtures, and therefore no Divine Teſtimony, as it was given out to be. 


But the Principle ſtill remain'd indiſputable, that on ſappoſition the 
Teſtimony were what it pretended to be, there was the greateſt reaſon 
to believe it, altho' it came not in ſuch a way of probation, as their 
Sciences proceeded in. From which Principle aroſe that ſpeech of 7alh, 


which he hath tranſlated our of Plato's Timæus; Ac diſficillimum fatu 1 


Diis ortis fidem non habere, quamquam nec arguments nec rationibas certis 
eorum ratio confirmetur. By which we ſee what a preſumption there was 
of Truth, where there was any evidence of a Divine Teſtimony. And 
no doubt upon the advantage of this Principle it was the Devil gain d ſo 
great credit to his Oracles; for therein he did the moſt imitate Divine 
Revelation. From hence then we ſee what a firm bottom Faith in 
the general ſtands upon, which is nothing ſhort of an infallible Di- 
vine Teſtimony : other things may conduce by way of ſubſerviency for 
the diſcovery of this; but nothing elſe can be a ſure foundation for a 
Divine Faith, but whatisa Teſtimony of God himſelf. 

A Teſtimony may be known to be divine and infallible, tho God himſelf do 


z. Hporb. not ſpeak in an immediate way. By being known, Ido not mean the fim 


perſwaſion of a Mind enlightned by the Spirit of God, but that there 
are ſufficient Evidences ex parte rei, to convince Men of it, which are 
not wilfully blind and obſtinate, z. e. that the ground of unbelief in any 


cannot be imputed to the defect of ſufficient Motives to Faith, but to 


their own perverſeneſs and prejudice in not diſcerning them. Now 
that God may reveal and declare his Mind to the World, not in an im- 
mediate way, but by ſome Inſtruments he may make uſe of to that end, 
is not only evident from the great ſutableneſs of ſucha way to the con. 
ditions of the Perſon he ſpeaks to, but from 'the general perſuaſion of 
the World concerning the poſſibility of Inſpiration. The Jews are ſo 
far from denying this, that itis the very foundation of their Religion 25 


well as ours; God diſcovering the moſt of his Will to them by the 4 | 
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them to Men if they would : 
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phets or by Perſons divinely inſpir d. e 
of all other Nations, that there is ſuch à Principle as Divination in 


the World, doth make it evident, that it carries no tepugnanęy at 
all to Natural Light, ſuppoſing that there is a God, that he ſhou'd. 
reveal his Mind by ſome particular Perſons unto the World. For 


which purpoſe the teſtimony of Tull in the entrance of his Books de <0 s. 


de Divine 


Divinatione, is very conſiderable. Vetus opinio eft j am nſque ab Hergicis 
dud temporibus, eaque & populi Romani & omnium gentium firmata con 


ſenſu, verſeri quandam inter homines divinationem, quam reer ln 


appellant, i. e. præſenſionem & ſcientiam rerum fut urarum; and ſoon af- 
ter adds, gentem quidem unllam video neque tam humenam atque dad au, 
meque tam immanem atque barbaram, que non ſignificart futura, a qui- 
buſdam intelligi, predicique poſſe cenſeat. He makes it appear to be an 
univerſal: ſentiment of all Nations in the World, and inſtanceth parti- 
cularly in the Aſhrians, Hig yptians, Ciliciant, Piſidians, Pamphylians, 
Grecians, Romans, Etrurians, and others. It is true indeed he after 
mentions ſome Philoſophers who deny d it; but they were moſt part the 
followers of Epicurus, who deny'd any Providence, and therefore might 
well take away Divination : but if Xenophanes Colophonius had any fol- 
lowers who aſſerted the one, and deny'd the other (as Tally ſeems to 


intimate that he was alone in that perſuaſion) yet we may probably ſup- 


poſe the reaſon of their rejecting it might be the Impoſtures which went 
under the name of Divination among them; which are excellently diſ- 
coverd by that Prince of Roman Philoſophers as well as Orators, in 
his ſecond Book of Divination : But it is apparent by the ſame Author, 


that the generality of Philoſophers conſented with the People in this 


perſuaſion, as the Followers of thoſe three great Sects of Socrates, Py- 
thagoras and Ariſtotle, were all approvers of it; but of all Perſons the 
Stoic were the moſt zealous contenders for it, eſpecially Chryſippus, Di- 
gene. Babylonins, Antipater and Poſſidonius. Some indeed rejected ſome 
ways of Divination, yet embraced others, as Dicearchus and Cratippas, 
who rejected all but Dreams and Ecſtaſies; but in the general we find 
theſetwo Principles went together among them, the exiſtence of a De- 
ity, and the certainty of Divination; ſo that from Divination they 
prov'd a Deity, and from a Deity Divination. Si ſunt genera divinandi 


vera, efſe Deos; viciſſimque ſi Dit ſint, eſſe qui divinent, as Quintus Ci- 


cero there ſpeaks : and at laſt thus triumphs in the multitude of his wit- 
neſſes, An dum beſtiæ loquantur exſpeFamus, hominunt conſentiente aucło- 


ritate contenti non ſimus ? lt may not be amiſs to produce the chief Ar- 


gument on which the Stoics infiſted to prove the neceſſity of Divination, 
ſuppoſing the exiſtence of a Deity. If there be Gods, ſay they, and 
they do not reveal to Men things to come; it either is becauſe they do not 
love them, or becauſe they do not know themſelves what ſhall come to paſs, 
or they think it is of no concernment to Men to know future things, or that 
it doth not become their N to reveal them, or that they cannot reveal 
t neither is it true that they do not love Men; 

for the Gods are of a bountiful nature, and friends to Mankind; neither 
can they be ignorant of future things, becauſe they are appointed and decreed 
them; neither is it of no concernment to Men to know future things ; for 
that makes them more cautions if they know them; neither is it repugnant to 
their Majeſty to reveal them, for nothing is more noble than bounty and do- 
ing good; and they muſt needs know theſe things; therefore they may make 
them known to others ; and ifthey do make them known, 'there muſt be ſome 
way 
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is ſophiſtical and fallacious. So that it is very plain, that not 


If now inſtead of the knowledge of future contingencies, and the mul. 
titude of their Gods, they had inſiſted on the diſcovery and revelation 
by the true God of thoſe ways, which may lead Men to eternal Hapyj. 
neſs; that Argument had been ſtrong and convincing, which as it ſtands 
ly a 
poſſibility of Divination was acknowledg'd by thoſe who wanted Sk 
Revelation, but that this Divination did not ariſe from mere Natural 
Caufes, but from an afflatus Divinus, and a concitatio quedam animi, az 
they there ſpeak, which imports nothing ſhort of Divine Inſpiration, 
Nay the opinion of this was ſo common among them, that they thought 


any extraordinary Perſons had ſomething of Divine Enthuſiaſm in them, 
Cicero l. 2. 48 Tully elſewhere tells us, Nemo vir magnus ſine al iquo afflatu Divino un- 


de Nat. 


Deum. thoſe things they took for a Divine Aflatus and Divination, yet we can 


Ladctant. 


de fall, re- 
lig. cab. 2 


X. 
Hyp. 4. 


quam fuit, Altho then theſe Heathens were greatly miſtaken. as to 
not conceive ſo general a Senſe ſhou'd be imprinted on the minds of 
Men of ſuch a thing as that was, were 1t not a thing highly conſonant 
to Principles of Reaſon, that God ſhou'd communicate his mind to the 
World by the Inſpiration of ſome Perſons, And therefore I conceive 
that Cicero and his Brother Quintus, who manage that excellent diſpute 
of Divination between them, have divided the Truth between them 
too, For on the one ſide Suintus evidently proves the poſſibility of 
the thing, the conſequence of it upon the acknowledgement of a Deity, 
and the general conſent of Mankind in the owning of it; and on the 
other fide Tully himſelf excellently lays open the vanity, folly and un- 
certainty, not only of the common ways of Divization, but of the Ora- 
cles which were in ſuch great eſteem among the Heathens. And altho' 
Tully doth ſo ſharply and ſarcaſtically anſwer the Argument from the 
common conſent of Men; quaſi vero quidquam ſit tam valde, quam nibil 
ſapere, vulgare; as though nothing Men did more generally agree in, than 
in being Fools : yet as it is evident that the ground of that Scoff was from 
the ſeveral manners of Divination then in uſe, ſo it cannot be thought 
to be a general impeachment of Human Nature in a thing ſo conſequent 
upon the being of a God, which as himſelf elſewhere proves, is as 
clear from reaſon as from that Teſtimonium gentium in hac una re non dilſi 
clentium, as the Chriſtian Cicero, LaFantins ſpeaks, The conſent of Nati- 
ons, which ſcarce agree in any thing elſe. but that there is a God. That 
which we now inferr from hence is, That God may make known his 
Mind in a way infallible, tho' not immediate; for in caſe of Inſpiration 
of mere Men, it is not They ſo much which ſpeak, as God by them; 
and in caſe that God himſelf ſnou d ſpeak thro the veil of Humane Na- 
ture, the Teſtimony muſt needs be infallible, tho' the appearance of 
the Divinity be not viſible, | ed 
Thoſe evidences whereby a Divine Teſtimony may be known, muſt be ſuch 
as may not leave Mens minds in ſuſpence, but are of their own nature convin- 
cing proofs of it, For altho' as to the event ſome may doubt, and others 
disbelieve the Teſtimony ſo prov'd; yet it is ſufficient for our purpoſe, 
that in the nature of the things (ſuppoſing them to be ſuch as we ſpeak 
of) they are ſufficient for the eviction that the Teſtimony atteſted by 
them is divine and infallible. I know it is a great diſpute among many, 
whether thoſe things, which are uſually call'd the common Motives 
of Faith, do of their own nature only induce a probable perſuaſion of 
the truth of the Doctrine as probable which they are Join'd with, 10 
| | e 
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| way whereby to know that they do ſo; or elſe they ſignifie them to ro purpoſ | 
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elſe are they ſufficient for the producing a firm aſſent to the Dotring © 
2s true? I grant they are not demonſtrative ſo as to inforce aſſent; for 

we ſee the contrary by the experience of all Ages; but that they are 

not ſufficient foundation for an unprejudic d Mind to eſtabliſh a firea a. 
ſent upon, isa thing not eaſie to be granted; chiefly upon this count 
that an obligation to believe doth lie upon every one to whom theſe e- 
vidences of a Divine Teſtimony are ſufficiently diſcover d. And other- 
wile of all ſins the ſin of Unbelief, as to God revealing his mind, were 
the moſt excuſable and pardonable ſin; nay, it wou d be little leſs than 
a part of prudence; becauſe what can it be accounted but temerity and 
imprudence in any to believe a Doctrine as true, only upon probable in- 
ducements? and what can it be but wiſdom to with- hold aſſent upon a 


mere Veriſimilitude? conſidering what the 1 rick Poet hath long ſince 


Ae #EAGSEP POE de 11 
3 git e wt ot - 
: | See e ,o NI .I At 5 
| 1 | egamarawn mD. 3 f 
That a Falſhood may frequently ſeem truer to common underſtandings | 
than Truth it ſelf : and as Menander ſpeaks, 2 mwoz1n wy Þ aAnving 


*yd ori pail, i e e, that a mere veriſimilitude may have 9 JF 
wore force on vulgar minds than Truth hath. If therefore there be no evi- ä 
dences given ſufficient to carry the minds of Men beyond mere probabi- 9 


lity, what fin can it be in thoſe to disbelieve who cannot be obliged 
to believe as true what is only diſcaver'd as probable ? I cannot 
therefore ſee how an obligation to believe a Divine Teſtimony is con- 


fiſtent with their opinion, who make the utmoſt which any outward e- 


vidences can extend to, to be only the bare credibility of the Doctrine 
atteſted by them. I can very well ſatisſie my ſelf with the ground and, 

reaſon why the more ſubtle Wits of the Church of Rome do aſſert this; 

for if nothing elſe can be produced by all motives of Faith but only a 

probable perſuaſion of the Truth of Chriſtian Doctrine, then here comes 

in the faireſt pretence for the Infallibility of their Church: for other - . 
wiſe they tell us we can have no foundation for a Divine Faith; 

for how can that be a foundation for Divine Faith, which can 

reach no higher than a Moral Inducement, and beget only a proba 

ble perſuaſion of the! credibility of the Doctrine of Chriſt? But on 

what account thoſe who diſown the Infallibility of the Church of Rae 

in the propoſal of matters of Faith, ſhou'd yet conſent with thoſe of 

it in an Hypotheſes taken up in probability, merely out of ſubſerviency _ Lo 
to that moſt advantageous piece of the myſtery of Iniquity, is not eaſie A | 


to reſove. Uoleſs the over-fondneſs of ſome upon the Doctrine of the | F 


Is, more than of the Goſpel, hath, been the occaſion of it. For | BM 
hoy agreeable can that opinion be to the ,Goſpel, which ſo evidently = | 
puts the moſt - defenſive weapons into the hands of Unbelief? For po 
doubtleſs, in the judgment of any rational Perſon, a mere probable pe- „ 
ſuaſion of the credibility of the Doctrine of Chriſt, where an aſſent to | 2 


itas true is requir d, can never be look'd on as an act of Faith: for if 5 
my aſſent to the Truth of the thing be according to the ſtrength of the KB 
Arguments indueing me to believe, and theſe Arguments do only prove ij 
i probability of Divine Teſtimony, my aſſent can be no ſtronger than 1 
> 2 ching merely probable z which is, that it may be, or not be 1 
M 1 | | rue ; 5 
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true; which is not properly aſſent, but a ſuſpending our judgments til 
ſome convineing Argument be produced on either fide. And therefore 
according to this opinion thoſe who ſaw all the Miracles which 
Chriſt did, cou'd not be bound to believe in Chriſt, but only to have 3 
favourable opinion of his Perſon and Doctrine, as a thing which tho 
not evidenc'd to be true by what he did, yet it was very piouſly credible, 


but they muſt have a care withal of venturing their Belief too far, only 


on ſach Moral Inducements as Miracles were, for fear they ſhou'd 20 
farther than the force of the Arguments wou'd carry them. Had not 
this opinion now, think we, been a very probable way to have conver. 
ted the World upon the Preaching of Chriſt and his Apoſtles; when 
Chriſt ſaith, though ye believe not me, believe the works, that ye may nom 
and believe that the Father is in me, and I in him? Nay, faith this o. 
pinion, that is more than we are bound to do; tho' we ſee thy Works 
we are not bound to believe thy Teſtimony to be Divine and certain! 

true: but we will do all we are bound to do; we will entertain a fi- 
vourable opinion of thy Perſon and Doctrine, and wait for ſomewhat 
elſe, but we do not well know what, to perſnade us to believe. When 


gs 2. 3 the Apoſtles preach the danger of Unbelief, becauſe the DoJrine of the 


XI. 


Goſpel was confirmed by ſigns and wonders, and divers miracles and gift 
of the Holy Ghoſt ; what a fair anſwer doth this opinion put into the 
mouths of Infidels, that notwithſtanding all theſe Signs and Wonders, 
they were never bound to believe the Goſpel as a certain Truth, and 
therefore they hope the danger is not ſo great in neglecting the Salvation 
promis d by the Goſpel? ets | 

I cannot conceive that Men otherwiſe learned and ſober, ſhou d with 
ſo much confidence aſſert that the rational evidences of a Divine Teſti- 
mony are inſufficient to prove a Doctrine true, unleſs it be from hence, 
that they find that notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt evidences many Perſons 
continue in Unbelief. For ſay they, If theſe Arguments were ſcientificd 
and oper ir- (as they ſpeak) of the truth of the Doctrine atteſted 
by them, then all perſons to whom they are propounded, muſt certainly be- 


lieve. But this is very eaſily anſwer'd ; for we ſpeak not of internal, 


but outward Evidence; not of that in the Subject, but of the Objed, 


or more fully of the Reaſon of the thing, and not the Event in us; for 


doubtleſs there may be undoubted Truth and Evidence in many things 
which ſome perſons either cannot or will not underſtand. If Epicurw 
ſhou'd contend ſtill that the San and Stars are no bigger than they ſeem 
tobe, will it hence follow that there can be no rational Demonſtration 
of the contrary? Nay, if the way of demonſtration be offer d him, 
and Teleſcopes put into his hands, yet if he be reſolv'd to maintain his 
credit, and therefore his Opinion, and will not uſe the Teleſcopes, ot 
ſuſpe& ſtill they are intended only to deceive his fight 3 what poſſible 
way will there be of convincing ſuch a Perſon, tho the thing be in its 
ſelf demonſtrable> Now if the ſtrength of Prejudice or maintaining of 
Credit can prevail ſo much in matters of Mathematical evidence, to 
with-hold affent ; what power may we think a corrupt Intereſt may have 
upon the Underſtanding, as to the Arguments which tend to prove the 
truth of that Doctrine, which is ſo repugnant to that carnal Intereſt 
which the heart is already devoted to! Our bleſſed Saviour hath him. 
ſelf given us ſo full an account of the original and cauſes of Unbelief in 
the perſons he convers d with, that that may yield us a ſufficient Anfwa 
to this Objection. He tells us the ground of it was not want of og 
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nay, there was light ſufficient to convince any, but that thoſe to whom joh.3. 1. 
the light came lov'd darkneſs rather than it, becauſe their deeds were evil. | 
That they could ndt believe while they received honour one of another, an 
ſought not the honour which was of God only, i. e. That they were ſo gree- 
dy of Applauſe from each other, that they wou'd not impartially ſearch 
into the truth of that Doctrine, which did touch their Sores ſo to the 
quick, that they had rather have them feſter upon them, than go to 
the trouble of ſo ſharp a cure. That the reaſon ſo few follow'd him 
was becauſe the way was narrow and the gate ſtrait which men muſt go in Mar 7. 14. 
at; and therefore no wonder fo few of the rich and proud Phariſees 
cou d get inatit; they were partly ſo ſwell'd with a high opinion of 
themſelves, and partly ſo loaden with their riches, that they thought 
it was to no purpoſe for them to think of going in at ſo ſtrait a gate, 
while they were reſolv'd to part with neither... 
That the final ground of the rejection of any, was not want of evi- 
dence to bring them to. believe, nor want of readineſs in Chriſt to re- 
# ceive them if they did, but it was 2 peeviſh, wilful, obſtinate, malicious Joh. 5. 40. 
| ſpirit that they would not come to Chriſt, nor believe his Doctrine (for 
thoſe import the ſame) but when the moſt convincing Miracles were 
usd, they wou d rather attribute them to the Prince of Devils than to the Nan. ir. 
power of God. And tho' our Saviour preſently by rational and demon- 
ſtrative Arguments did prove the contrary to their faces; yet we ſee 
thereby it was a Reſolution not to be convinc'd, or yield to the Truth, 
which was the cauſe why they did not believe. Now from this very 
inſtance of our Saviour's proceedings with the Phariſees by rational Ar- 
guments, I demand, whether theſe Arguments of our Saviour were ſuf- 
ficient foundations for a Divine Aſſent to that Truth, that our Saviour 
did not his Miracles by any Diabolical but by Divine power, or no? If 
they were, then it is evident that rational Evidence may be a foundati- 
on for Divine Faith, or that ſome motives to believe may be ſo ſtrong, 
as to be ſufficient evidence of the Truth and certainty of the Doctrine: 
If theſe Arguments were not ſufficient proofs of what our Saviour ſpake, 
then welfare the Phariſees; it ſeems they ſaid nothing but what might 
be thus far juſtify'd, that the contrary to it cou'd not be demonſtrated. 
And if the evidence of our Saviours Miracles were ſo great, as ſome ſup- 
poſe, that the Phariſees cou'd not but be convinced that they were Di- 
vine; but ont of their malice and envy they uttered this Blaſphemy a- 
| gainſtthe Holy Ghoſt, to keep the people from following Chriſt; then 
ve hence infer two things: Firſt, How ſtrong an evidence there was in 
the Miracles of Chriſt, when it convinced his moſt reſolute enemies that 
they were Divine. Secondly, What power a corrupt will may have over a 
convinced Underſtanding. For altho the Will may not hinderthe con- 
vittion, yet it may ſoon ſtifle it, by ſuggeſting thoſe things to the Mind 
which may divert it from thoſe convictions of Truth; and ſeek to find 
out any ways to diſgrace it. It wou'd be.no difficult task to diſcover 
in all thoſe inſtances wherein the Unbelief of Men is diſcover'd 
in the New Teſtament, that the Perſons guilty of it did not proceed 
like rational Men, or ſuch as deſir d Truth, but were wholly carried a- 
way thro paſſion, intereſt, prejudice, diſaffection, or ſome other cauſe 
of that nature, which may give us a ſufficient account why thoſe per- 
ſons did not believe, altho' there might be clear and undoubted evidence 
to perſuade them to it. But altho' 1 aſſert that theſe rational eviden- 
ces are {ufficient arguments of the truth of the Doctrine they come to 
3 , c manifeſt; 


a> 


. Joh. 5.44 


\ 


manifeſt ; yet I wou d not be ſo underſtood, that I thereby reſolve al 
Religion into a mere act of Reaſon and Knowledge, and that no more 
power is requir'd in the Underſtanding to believe the Goſpel, than to 
believe a Mathematical Demonſtration : which is another Obje&jon 


ſome lay in the way of this Opinion; but it is not difficult getting over 


it. For the ſufficiency which I attribute to rational Evidence, is not 
abſolute and ſimple, but in ſuo genere, as an objective Evidence. Not. 
withſtanding this the whole work of the Spirit of God in its peculiat 
energy and way of operation upon the Soul, is left intire to it ſelf; But 
then when the Spirit works as to the planting of a truly Divine Faith, | 
do not think that it only perſuades the Soul of the truth of a Divine 
Teſtimony, but withal repreſents the truths reveal'd by that Teſtimony, 
with all that excellency and ſuitableneſs that there is in them, that by 
the moſt agreeable, yet effectual influence of the Spirit upon the Soul, 
it cheerfully embraceth that Truth which is reveal'd, and cordially 
yields up it ſelf in obedience to it. This is the Divine Faith which 


the Scripture acquaints us with, and not ſuch a one as merely believes 


the truth of a Divine Teſtimony : and as to the production of this Faith, 

I acknowledge mere rational Evidence to be inſufficient, becauſe they 
proceed in two very different ways; the one is to ſatisfy Mens Minds 
in the truth of the Doctrine, the other is to bring them effectually to ad- 
here unto it. The aſſerting of the one therefore doth no more tend to 
deſtroy the other, than the ſaying that a Teleſcope will help us to dif- 


cover very much of the heavenly Bodies, doth imply that a blind Man 


may ſte them, if he makes but uſe of them. Altho therefore the natural 
Man cannot ſavingly apprehend the things of God; yet there may be 
ſo much rational Evidence going along with Divine Revelation, that 
ſuppoſing Reaſon to be pure, and not corrupted and ſteep'd in Senſe as 


now it is, it wou'd diſcover Spiritual Evidence to be the moſt real and 
convincing Evidence. Thus far we have prov'd, That where there is 
any infallible Teſtimony, there is ſufficient rational Evidence going along |\\ 


with it, to make it appear that it is from God. 
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5 The 105 71 Miracles bears from God 106 Providence; * 
evidence of a Divine Teſtimony by them. God. alone can 700 al- 
ter the courſe of Nature. The. Devil's power of working Miracles 
conſider d, Of Simon Magus, Apollonius. The cures in the Temple 
of Æſculapius at Rome, &c. II. God never works Miracles, but 


for ſome particular end. 

_ Chriſt, The epealing. 
by Miracles. he Chriſt check d the Phariſees for prone a Sign, 
when himſelf appeals to hit Miracles. 

cles on many who did not throughly believe. III. Chriſt's Miracles 


The particular reaſons of the Miracles of = 
the Law of Moſes, which had been | ſettled 


The power of Chri 


Mira. 


made it evident that he was the Meſſias, becauſe the Predictions 
were fulfil d in him. Why John Baptiſt wrought no Miracles, IV. 


dil Chriſt's Miracles neceſſary for the overthrow of the Devil's King- 
on dom, V. Of the Demoniacs and Lunatics in the Goſpel, and in the 
be Primitive Church. The homer of the Name of Chriſt over them large- 


A P, 


ly prov'd by ſeveral Teſtimonies VI. The evidence thence of a Di- 
vine * in Chriſt. VII, Of counterfeit diſpoſſeſions. Of Mira- 


- 1 cles wrought among Infidels. VIII. Of the future ſlate of the Church, 


IX, The neceſſity 15 the Miracles of Chriſt, as to the propagation 
of Chriſtian. Religion: that prov d from the condition of the Pub- 
lſhers, and the ſucceſs of the Doctrine. The Apoſtles knew the ha- 
zard of their employment, before they entred into it. X. The bold. 
neſs and reſolution of the Apoſtles notwithſtanding this, compar d 
with heat hen Philoſophers. XI. No motive cou d carry the ApeStles 
thy their employment, but the truth of their Doctrine; XII. not 
ſeeking the honour, profit or pleaſure of the World, XIII. The Apo- 
ſiles evidence of the truth of their Doctrine lay in being eye. witneſſes 
of our Saviour's Miracles and Reſurrection. XIV, XV, XVI, 
XVII, XVIII. That atteſted by themſelves; their ſufficiency thence 
for preaching the Goſpel. XIX- Of the nature of the Doctrine of 
the Goſpel ; contrariety of it to Natural Inclinations, XX. Strange 
ſucceſs of it, notwithſtanding it came not with bumane power : No 
Chriſtian Empereme till the Goſpel univerſally reach d. XXI, XXII, 
XXIII, XXIV. The weakneſs and ſimplicity of the inſtruments 
which preach'd the Goſpel. From all which the : Evidence of 
the r of Miracles is prov'd. 
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when Ignorance and Superſtition are aſcendants) to keep up his intereſt 
in the World. Or elſe, when he is like to be diſpoſſeſs d and thrown 


ow fan in #gypt, mention'd by Tacitus and Suetonius, wherein there was 
BAAN palpable imitation of our Saviour's curing the blind Man in the Go- 


INE all rational Evidences which tend to confirm the truth of a | Diving 


Teſtimony, there can be none greater than a power of working Mira. 
—_— confirmation that the Teftimony which is reveal d is infallible. The 
poſſibility of a power of Miracles cannot be queſtion'd by any who af. 
fert a Deity and a Providence ; for by the ſame Power that things were 
either at firſt produced, or are ſtill conſerv'd (which is equivalent to 
the other) the courſe of Nature may be alter d, and things caus d which 
are beyond the power of inferiour Cauſes : For tho that be an immuta. 
ble Law of Nature as to Phyſical Beings, that every thing remains in the 
coutle and order wherein it was ſet at the Creation; yet that only holds 
till the ſame power which ſet it in that order ſhall otherwiſe dif poſe of 
it, Granting then the poſſibility of Miracles, the ſubject of this Hy- 
theſis is : That a power of Miracles is the cleareſt Evidence of a Divine 
Teſtimony, which will appear from theſe following Conſiderations, 

1. God alone can really alter the courſe of Nature. I ſpeak not of ſuch 
things which are apt only to raiſe admiration in us, becauſe of our un. 
acquaintedneſs with the cauſes of them, or manner of their production, 
which are thence call'd Wonders, much leſs of mere juggles and im 
ftures, whereby the Eyes of Men are deceiv'd ; but I ſpeak of ſuch things 
as are in themſelves either contrary to, or above the courſe of Nature, 
i. e. that order which is eſtabliſh'd in the Univerſe. The Devil no que- 
ſtion may, and doth often deceive the World, and may by ſubtility 
and the agility of his nature, perform ſuch things as may amuſe the 
Minds of Men, and ſometimes put them to it, to find a difference be- 
tween them and real Miracles, if they only make their Senſes judges of 
them. And ſuch kind of Wonders, tho' they are but ſparingly done, 
and with a kind of ſecreſy (as tho they were conſulting with Catiline 
about the burning Rome) yet the Devil wou'd have ſome (eſpecially 


out of all, he tries his utmoſt to keep as many to him as may be: Thus 
when the Spirit of God appear'd in the Miracles of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles and the Primitive Church, he then conjur'd up all the infernal 
Powers to do ſomething parallel, to keep poſſeſſion of his idolatrous 
"Temples, as long as he cou'd. Thus we find Simon Magus dogging the 
Apoſtles (as it were) at the heels, that by his Magic he might ſtagger 
the People concerning the Miracles wrought by the Apoſtles : After 
kim Apollonius appear d upon the Stage; but his wonders are ſuch piti- 
ful things, compar'd with thoſe wrought by Chriſt or his Apoſtles, that 
it cou d be nothing but malice in Hierocles to mention him in competi- 
tion with Chriſt, But thoſe things which ſeem a great deal more con- 
ſiderable than either of theſe, were, The cure of a blind Man by Feſpa- 


ſpel ; for the Man told Veſpaſian, Reſtituturum oculos f inſpuiſſt, That 
he ſhould receive his ſight by his ſpittle: So Spartianus tells us of a Woman 


that was cur d of her blindneſs by kiſſing the knees of the Emperour 
* gaben. Adrian; and * Boxhornins hath produced an old Table in the Temple of 


Qs. Rom. Mſculapius at Rome of ſeveral diſeaſed perſons that were cured there: 
4. 7. 


A blind Man in the time of Antoninus was cured by this Oracle; he muſt 
come to the Altar, ant kneel there; from the right ſide he muſt turn to the 
left, and put five fingers upon the Altar, and then lift up his hands and touch 
his eyes and ſo was cured : Another called Lucius cured of the pain 7 

| ide, 


ö R 
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7 le, by mixing the aſhes of the Altar with the wine, and applying it to bit © 

= 25 auot her cured of ſpitting of blood by the kernel of a 2 A and ho- 

he ney, ned three days; a fourth cured of Blindneſs by the blood of a white cock 

n and honey uſed three days upon his eyes. Theſe are the moſt conſiderable 

1 of all the pretended Miracles done about that time, when the noiſe of 

to | the Chriſtian Miracles were ſpread ſo far and done fo frequently, that 

< they challenged the Heathens again and again to bring forth any perſon 

at eſs d with a Devil; if he did not confeſs to them that he was a De- 

1 vil, tho he made the Heathens believe that he was a God, they were 

ds | contented to leave their blood in the place. | 0 

for thus Tertullian ſpeaks in his Apology to them: Edatur hic aliquis rer. 

a | ſub trebunalibus veſtris, quem demone agi confiet : juſſus 2 quolibet Chriſtia- e 

ne #0 ＋ ſpiritus ille, tam ſe Dæmonem confitebitur de vero, quam alibi De- | 

um de falſo: æque producatur aliquis ex iit qui de deo pati exiſtimantur, 

ch i aris inhalantes numen de nidore concipmnt, qui ruFando curantur, qui 

* anbelando profantur. Ifta ipſa Virgo celeitis pluviarum pollicitatriæ, iſte 

Sn | 10 Eſeulapias Medicinarum demonſtrator, alias de morituris ſcordii G. 

bs | denatis & Aſclepiadoti omg = hy niſi ſe Demones confeſſt ſuerint, Chri- 

13 | Piano mentiri non audentes, ibidem illius Chriſtian proraciſſimi ſanguinem 

1 Fendite. Ruid iſto opere manifeſtins, quid bac probatione fidelius ? fimpli- \Y 
FA citas veritatis in medio eſt; uirtar ills ſua aſſiſtit; nihil ſuſpicari licebit, ne I 
ty magia aut aliqua fatlacia ſieri. Dicłis non ſletis, ſs oculi veſtri & aures L 
ho perwiſerint vobis. In theſe very daring words, we ſee how the Chriſti- 

be | ansappeal'd to their Senſes, even with the hazard of their own lives, 

of that they wou'd make even Mſculapius himſelf confeſs what he was, and 

Ws | by whoſe power all the cures were wrought upon the Dreamers in his 

* | Temples, And for the manner of the Devil's cures, the ſame Author 

l | explaing it thus. Ledunt prima, deb inc remedia precipiunt ad miracu- Bid. c. 22. 

«ft lum nova, ſcve contreria, poſt que deſinunt ledere, & curaſſe creduntur. 

on Leer firſt poſſeſs the bodies themſelves (as Demoniacs were common in 

5 thoſe times) and affect it with various diſtempers, afterwards upon uſing 

his the ſtrange remedies preſcribed by Aſculapius, they forſake their ſtation, and 

5 the perſon is cured. And for the cures performd by the Emperours, 

590 thoſe who conſider what various artifices were about that time uſed 

the to procure an opinion of Divinity in the Emperours, will not much 

ger wonder that ſuch reports ſnou d be ſpread of them, or that any perſons 

5 ſboud fain theſe diſtempers to give themſelves out to be cured by them. 

iti But granting ſome what wonderful in theſe, what are they, compar d 

wi with thoſe done by Chriſtians? and who ever wou'd lay down his life 

eti- to atteſt any of them? So that tho the Devil by his ſubtilty may eaſily 
= unpoſe upon Spectators eyes, yet it was impoſſible for him by any pow- 
64. q of bis own to alter the courſe of Nature, or produce any real Mira- 
A e. For every true Miracle is a production of ſomething out of nothing 
Jo- (which cannot be done by leſs than an omnipotent arm) and thateither 
Tat a thing it ſelf, when it is of that nature that it cannot be produ- 
nan Fe by any Second Cauſes, as the raiſing of the dead; in the manner of 
our Gare it, when tho the thing lies within the poſſibility of Second 
e of Cauſes, yet it is perform'd without the help of any of them, as in the 
_ cure of diſeaſes without any uſe of means, by a word ſpeaking, the touch 
uſt of «garment, &c, Now that all thoſe Miracles which were wrought in | 
the — mation of the Chriſtian Doctrine were ſuch true and proper Mi- | 
4 racles, will be diſcover'd afterwards. IS 


2. Cod never alters the conrſe of Nature, but for ſome very conſiderable I. 
5 end. 
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end, For otherwiſe when he did it, it wou'd not be taken notice of 

nor thought to be an alterat ion of the order of Nature, but only ſome 

rare contingiences which lie hid in the order of Cauſes, but only breał 

out at ſome times: of which fort are all thoſe things which the ignorant 

World isapt to account as Prodigies. Of all which rare contingences 

Cicero de in Nature, I ſay, as the Roman Orator doth, Si quod raro fit, id Pur: 

Div, I. 2. fentum put andum eft, ſapientem eſſe portentum eſt; ſæpius enim mulum pes 

periſſe arbitror, quam ſapientem fuiſſe. If all rare contingences be accounted 

prodigies, a wiſe Man js certainly the greateſt Prodigy. But theſe are Quits 

of another nature from true Miracles, which are immediately produced 

by a Divine Power, and intended for a confirmation of ſome Divine 

Teſtimony. There are now ſeveral weighty Reaſons, which might 

make Miracles neceſſary in the time of our Saviour, as an Evidence of 

his Divine Authority and Power, | 0 0 N 
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I. That he came to take down that way of worſhip, which had been at frſ 
ſettled by a power of Miracles in Moſes. God wou'd not be fo much 
wanting to the Faith of that People, which had receiv d their Law by 

Signs and Wonders from Heaven, but that there ſhou'd be as ſtrong an 
Evidence given to them, that the fulneſs of time was come when that 
diſpenſation was to have an end, and to give place to one more perfect, 
which was to be eſtabliſh'd inſtead of it. Upon which account the 
Jews might rationally enquire after a Sign, where any new Revelation 
was diſcover d, which might null the obligation of any former Law: 
and when they enquire fo much after a Sign, our Saviour doth not re- 
ject theenquiry as in it ſelfunreaſonable, but as made in an unreaſonable 
manner; for they wou'd not be contented with the Miracles which our 
Saviour wrought, which ſufficiently manifeſted a Divine Power; but 
Marth. 12 all that they deſired was, A Sign from Heaven, i. e. ſuch as were done 
38. 16. 1, at the giving of the Law, the Thundring and Lightnings there; or, as 
the raining of Manna in the'wilderneſs: Now our Saviour juſtly checks 
this demand as importunate and impudent ; partly as knowing upon 
what account they asked it, merely to tempt him and not out of any 
real deſire of ſatisfaction; and partly becauſe on that abundant Evidence 
which was given in the Miraculous cures which were wrought by him, 
which were more ſutable to that deſign of doing good in the World, 
than all the Thunder-claps on Mount Sinai were: neither were the 
People in a condition to be fed by Manna as they were in the Wilderneſs, 
God graciouſly ſuiting the diſcoveries of his Power to the peculiar ad- 
vantages of the People which they were made to, and the diſpen- 
ſation they uſherd in. Thoſe terrible Signs at Mount Sinai being very 
ſuitable to the ſeverity and rigor of the Law: andthe gracious Miracles 
ofour Saviour to the ſweetneſs and grace of the Goſpel. - And on this 
account our Saviour charged the Jews with Hypocriſy in requiring 2 
o14Gor, as ſomething above h aν,ꝭp, a Prodigy rather than a Miracle; 
Math. 12. An evil and adulterous generation ſeeketh after a Sign, and there ſhall u 
39. Sign be given it but that of the Prophet Jonas, i. e. this People which are 
ſo far from the Faith of Abrabam, (and therefore are ſuppoſititious Chil- 
dren) that no Miracles which I do, will convince them, but they ſeek 
only to bave their Humours gratify'd more than their Faith confirmd 
by ſome Prodigy from Heaven, ſhall not by me be thus gratify'd ; but 
having done enough already to perſuade them, if they had any heart 
to believe, inſtead of a Sign from Heaven, they ſhall have only one 
-; from the Earth; and that not ſo much intended for the ay” f 
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ſuch wilful Unbelievers, as for the teſtifying my innocency to the 
World, vis. his Reſurrection from the dead. And fo elſewhere, when 
the Jews, demand a Sign, it was upon the doing of that, which if they. 
bad attended to, had been a ſufficient Sign to them, vis. his driving the jon a. 18 
buyers and ſellers out of the Temple: Which being a thing permitted by” 
the Sanbedrin and the Priefts, how cou'd they think ſo mean a Perſon; 

in appearance, as our Saviour was, cou d ever have effected it, had it 

not been for a Divine Majeſty and Power which appear d in him? It 

was not then the expectation of Miracles which our Saviour rebuked in 

the Jews, but being unſatisfy d with the kind and nature of our Saviour's 
Miracles. It was their Hypocriſy and unbelief which Chriſt condemn'd, 
notwithſtanding the frequent Miracles which he wrought ee 


Fot we plainly find our Saviout very often appealing to his Miracles 
2s the evidences of his Divine Commiſſion: I I had not done the works Joh. 5.36. 
among them which no man elſe did, they had not had ſin, i. e. in not be- Joh. 13: 
lieving me. Whereby Chriſt both ſets forth the neceſſity of his working 20. 
Miracles, in order to the conviction of the. World, and the greatneſs 5 
of the Miracles which he wrought: he did thoſe no Man elſe had done, i 1 
no not Moſe and Elias, in curing all manner of diſeaſes by the Word . 1 
of his Mouth; and thoſe Miracles which they had done, he exceeded | 
them in the manner of doing them. Moſes fed them with bread from 9 
Heaven; but Chriſ# multiply d on Earth ſome few loaves and fiſhes, to | 
the feeding of many thouſands : Blia indeed raiſed one from the dead; 1 
but Chriſt raiſed more, and one after he had been ſour days in the grave. 
And upon this very evidence of our Saviour's Miracles we find many 
believing on him. And even of thoſe who were not fo far wrought _ 
upon as to become followers of Chriſt, as the only Meſſias, yet we find Job. r. 49; 
them ſo far perſuaded by the power of his Miracles, that they looked 
upon him as a great Prophet, or one that was ſent from God. So M- 
codemws, who came firſt to Chriſt more as a rational Enquirer than a : 
Believer, yet we ſee he was perſuaded that he was a teacher come from God Joh. 3. 2. 
becauſe no man could do the miracles which Chriſt did unleſs God were with 
bim. And before him many of the Jews at Jeruſalem believed in bis name 
when they ſaw the miracles which he did; yet theſe perſons Chriſt would 
not truſt himſelf with, becauſe he knew their hearts were not ſubdued to his Joh. 2. 23. 
Doctrine, tho their underſtandings were convinced by his Miracles. 
And after this other of the Jews that looked not on him as the Meſſess, 
yet it is ſaid they believ'd on him on the account of his Miracles. Aud Job. 7. 31. 
many of the people believed on him, and ſaid, When Chriſt cometh will be 
more Miracles than theſe which this man hath done? Altho herein 
they were moſt unreaſonable in believing the Evidence, and not the 
Truth atteſted by it, in believing Chriſt to be one ſent from God by his 
racles, and yet not believing him to be the Meſſias, which was the 
thing atteſted by them. Not that mere Miracles wou d prove the Perſon 
to be the Meſſia who did them, but the Miracles prov d the Teſtimony 
to be Divine; now that which Chriſt deliver d to them as a Divine Te- 
ſtimony, was his being the Meſſias and therefore by the ſame reaſon they 
belicy'd him to be ſent from God, they ought to have believ'd him to 
ethe Meſſizs; for one ſent from God cou d never falſifie in the main of 
| US Meſſage, as this was of our Saviour's preaching. And hence it is ob- 
| {ervable our Saviour did not ſhew forth bis Divine Power till he entred 
upon his Office. of Preaching; thereby making it appear he intended 
this as the greatevidence of the truth of the Do&rine which he preached 
| : 5 1 1 to 
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to them. And herein the blind man in the Goſpel ſaw more Truth and 
Reaſon than the whole Court of Sanhedrin, before which in probability 
he was convented about his cure by Chriſt; for when they ſought o 
get ſomething out of him in diſparagement of our Saviour's perſon ang 
miracle, he ſharply and roundly tells them, when they ſaid they kney | 
ee God ſpake to Moſes, but for this fellow, we know not from whence he i; | 
2 Why herein, ſaith he, is a marvellous thing, that ye know not from wheng 
ver. 33. he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes. If this man were not of God, le 
could do nothing; (as tho he had ſaid) is it not plain that this man i 
imploy'd by God in the World by the Miracles which he doth ? for 
otherwiſe God mo not Wars ee in doing _ great Works 
r we know that God heareth not ſinners : but if any man be a worſhi 
1 Gt and doth his will, him ie nat i. ff this man aw, 
Commiſſion from Heaven falſly (whereby he wou'd be the greateſt of 
Sinners) can we think God wou'd ſo miraculouſly aſſiſt him? but we 
know by our Law, if one comes with a Commiſſion from God, and 
draw men not to Idolatry, which is meant by a worſhipper of God; 
ſuch a one God is preſent with, and we are bound to believe him. And 
for this very miracle, or curing one born blind, was the like ever heard 
of before? did ever Moſes or the Prophets do it? Thus we ſee what 
ſtrong Rational Evidence there was in this Miracle of Chriſt in the judg- 
ment of this blind man, which he utter'd with ſo much reaſon before 
the Court of Sanhedrin, when he knew how like he was to be excom- 
municated for it; and yet this very perſon was as yet ignorant that 
ver. 36. Chriſt was the true Meſſias, as appears by the Sequel of the Chapter; 
Ver. 38. but upon Chriſt's Revelation of himſelf to him, he preſently believed on 
him, How ſtrangely irrational were the Fews then in rejeQting our Sa- 
viour, when his Miracles not only exceeded thoſe of Moſes both in 
number and quality; but which was more, they ſaw themſelves the 
Miracles which Chriſt did, but they received thoſe of Moſes only upon 
the credit of their Fathers! And from the ſtrength of the Evidence ari- 
| ſing from the power of Miracles it is that St. Peter tells the promiſcuous 
| Aſſembly, AT. 2. 22. That Jeſus of Nazareth was a man approved of God 
among them, by miracles, wonders and ſigns, which God did by him in the 
maſt of them, as they theinſelves alſo EN He appeals to their own 
knowledge, which he wou d not certainly have done, had it not been 
in a caſe beyond all diſpute among them. Which was a thing ſo noto- 
rious among them, that we find the Phariſees themſelves confeſling it; 
What do we? For this man doth many miracles : Now then in a Nation 
whoſe Religion had been eſtabliſh'd by Miracles, and the certainty of 
the truth of it, among thoſe. who then profeſs'd it, did depend fo 
much upon the conſtant credit which the report of the Miracles done 
at the ſettling of their Law had among them; what cou'd be a more ra- 
tional and convincing way of proceeding, than for our Saviour to ma- 
nifeſt by a greater Power of Miracles in himſelf the undoubted credentials 
of his Commiſſion from Heaven; and that he was the true Meſa, 
which was foretold by their own moſt ſacred and authentical Records? 
Which will appear more, 
III. Becauſe the power of miracles did evidently declare that he was the very 
Hy. 2. perſon promiſed. For if the exact correſpondency of the event to the 
Predictions in a Nation owning them as Divine, be an undoubted evt 
dence, that they are exactly fulfill d; our Saviour was moſt certainly 
the Perſon ſo often ſpoken of in the Old Teſtament. For many of the 
: Prophectc5 
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Prophecies of the Old: Teſtament concernin the Melia, if they were 
not fulfill d in Chriſt, in the conditions the Jeint have been in ſince their 
diſperſion, (which fell out exactly according to the Prediction of Chriſt). i* 
it is impoſſible that they ſhou d be fulfill d at all. So that either the Pre · 
ditions muſt loſe their Divine Authority, or they muſt be accompliſſedt. 
in our bleſſed Saviour. For as 7ertulian ſharply fays to tlie 7eme, Red rertull. c. 
de ſtatum Judæa quem Chriſtus inueniat, &. alium contende venirey Lei ede . 
the people of the Jem be in their former condition, and then plead for a N 
Meſſias to come. Fot can any thing be more plain than that the Meſſrs 
was to be born in Bethlebem of Judæas but where is that now? anette 
how long ſince the Jeme enjoy d any civil Polity there? Whatisbecome 
of the ſecond Temple, in the time of which the Deſire: of all Nations EE 
| ſhou'd come. Is not Jernſalexe already deſtroy'd, and the Oblation there 
long ſince ceaſed, which was to come to paſs ſo ſoon after the Meſſzas, 
| and did accordingly ? Is not the Scepter yet departed from Judah, and the 
Lawgiver from between his feet, and is not Shiloh yet come? What 
ſtrange unintelligible Weeks were thoſe of Daniel, if they were extended 
to ſo indefinite a period; what certain ground cou'd from hence be ga- 
therd of any time wherein their Accompliſhment was to be expected? 
But not to Expatiate on thoſe things which are already ſo largely prov'd 
yond all poſſibility of contradiction; by the ancient and modernlearn- 
d Writers the Jem : To inſiſt therefore on our preſent buſineſs; are not 
the Prophecies concerning the Miracles which the Meſſzas. ſnou d work, | 
exactly fulfill'd in Chriſt > Then the eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and Iſa. 35. 35, 
tbe ears of the deaf ſhall be unſtopped; then ſhall the lame mam leap as an ©: 
= Hart, and the tongne of the dumb ſhall. ſing. He muſt be a great ſtranger 

in the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament that is to ſeek for an exact fulfilling | 
| ofthis Prophecy; Nay, and the Jewiſh Midraſeh, upon Pſal. 146.8. V. rt. in | 
faith. that when Meſſzas comes, he ſhould open the eyes of the blind; and Joh. 9. 32. 
the Jews themſelves often ſpeak of the great Miracles which the Mef7a> 
| ſhond do when he appears; and therefore out of their own mouths 
will they be condemned, when the Miracles of Chriſt make it ſo evi- 
dent that he was the true Meſſias. Hence when John» Baptiſt ſent his 
| Diſciples to Chriſt for them to be fully ſatisfy'd concerning him; he 
bids them tell him, the blind receive their fight, and the lame walk, and Mat. 11. 5. 
the lepers are cleanſed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raiſed up, &c. 
as tho the mentioning of theſe Miracles was ſufficient to make it ap- 
pear to them who he was whom they came to enquire after. And 
therefore it is obſervable that John Baptiſt himſelf, tho greater than 
the Prophets, may, than whom there was not 4 greater born of women, by var.11.9, 
our Saviour's own Teſtimony; yet of him it is ſaid, that he wrought no 
miracle: of which no account can be given ſo probable and rational, Joh. fo. 
as that God in his infinite Wiſdom was pleas d ſo to order it, that the“ 
Evidence of our Saviour's being the Meſſia might be made more clear 
by the Miracles which he wrought, that the minds of the People might 
not be diſtracted between Johr and Chriſt ; he therefore reſery'd the 
glory of Miracles wholly to the name of Chriſt, that there might be no 
pretence of Competition between John and hin. 
Another reaſon of the neceſſity of Miracles in our Saviour by way of IV. 
ational Evidence, is, the overthrowing the power and kingdom of the Hl. 3. 
Devil in the world. For which purpoſe it is obſervable that the Devil 
d ſcarce ever greater power over the Bodies of Men as well as theit 
Souls, than at that time; thence we read of ſuch a multitude of Der, | 
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#3acs in the Goſpel. For it ſeems very harſh to interpret thoſe merely 
olf Epileptical and Lunatic Perſons, both becauſe the I2jun?/ula, , 
Mat.4+ 23. MAE he, and , are mention d diſtinctly, and. that i 
appears by the Primitive Church afterwards how frequent it was to e. 

ject the Devil out of poſſeſſed perſons. Nay, ſo far am I from thinl. 

ing that the Demoniacs were mere Lunatics, that I rather think with 
Voſſius that the Lunatics were truly Demoniacs, only they were not con. 
© 19, ſtantly under the power ofthe Devil, but as their paroxyſins return d yy. 
mat, 1, On them, the Devil loving to Fiſhin ſuch troubled Waters. And thence 
14. the ſame perſon is called a Lunatic in one place, who is called a Demo- 
Luke. 9. niacin another; becauſe he did ruere in principiis lunationum, as the 4. 
rabic verſion expreſſeth it; or as Ruſticus Elpidius more fully explains it 


. e de 


Idolat./. 2. 


| —_— 42 | Repſerat in medium rabies horrenda furoris 


Damani afflatu. propria qui peſte nocivus 
Allidit whe app diſcrimme ——_ 
| Menſtrua deciduos cum Luna recolligit ignes. 


Theophyla is of opinion, that the Jews in the time of our Saviour ſup- 

Mar.8. 28. pos d, that the Souls of dead men became Demons, and thence we read 
in Scripture of the Demoniacs among the Tombs : but it is far more 
probable which Grotias conceives, that the Fews were of opinion, that 

the Souls of dead men did hover up and down about their Bodies, and 

that theſe were ſo long under the Devils power, which many of the 

| Jews to this day believe, and make uſe of the inſtance of the Pythoriſs rai 

ſing Samuel; on which account the Devils, to favour an Opinion ſo ad- 
vantageous to their intereſt, might appear with greater terror and fury 

about their burying places, as we ſee they did in thoſe poſſeſſed perſons, 

But on whatever account it was, we find it evident that about the time 

of our Saviour's appearance, and ſome time after, the truly e-:ey4uþu 

were very frequent; whether it were that the Devil by ſuch frequent 
poſſeſſions of perſons, and making them to do ſuch ſtrange things, might 
thereby endeavourto invalidate the evidence of our Saviour's Miracles 

(from whence it is probable the Phariſees raiſed their Calumny, that 

Chriſt did Miracles by Beelzebub, becauſe they ſaw ſo many ſtrange ap- 
pearances caus d by poſſeſſed perſons) or whether it were thro the Ad- 
mirable Providence of God, which might give Satan the greater liber- 

ty at that time, on purpoſe to heighten the glory of our Saviour in dif 
poſſeſſing of him, and thereby to give the higheſt Rational Evidence, 

that his Power was of God, which tended ſo much to the deſtruction 

of the Kingdom of Satan. | 
V. And hence the Primitive Chriſtians did ſo much triumph, and as it 
were inſult over the Devil where- ever they found him, making him to 
remove his lodgings from poſſeſsd perſons, by a Writ of Ezection from 

the Name of Chriſt. Thence Origez rationally concludes that Chrilt 

„ had his Power given him from above, becauſe at his very Name the 
0:z.c. Devils forſook the bodies which they had poſſeſs d, E? & wi n Þ 
aur So. Rio ognog, tx av xg) Ruipure; To CC auTE amay nous? 

140900 eIOvTE, de argey d Tay UT aUTiy TASK ure, And he elſewhere 
tells us, that eventhe meaneſt ſort of Chriſtians without any Ceremony, 
but merely by their Prayers, did ordinarily eject the Devil out of mens 
146. 57, bodies: ws &maray 78 der/ d Tub uo, Tae do 7 os TY ADP 
xe Ne. 70 N a ETAL de e, & TOTS e 
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ſaith he, volt commonly do bit, the Grace of Cbriſt by its word thereby 
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overing the contemptibleneſs and infiraity of the Devils, that in order 
learned or experienced Chriſtian, 
And for this they appeal to the Heathens themſelves, as appears not 


| only by the challenge of Tertallias already mention d, but by the 


Teſtimony of almoſt all of them who have writ againſt the Heathens in ; 


| omnia ſciurt plerique, pars veſtrum, ipſor demonas de ſemetipſis confiteri, al. d 


quoties J nobis tormenti r verborune, & orationis inceudiis de corporibus ei-. 
ountur. Ipſe Seturnus, &. Serapis, & Jupiter, &. quicquid demon co- 
litis, vicki dilore quod ſunt eloquumtur, nec utique in turpitudinem ſui non- 


| mls praſertim veftrum aſſiſtentibus, mentiuntur. | Ipſic teſtibus eos eſſe De- 
eit ſe verum confitentibus eredite; adjurats [hi per Deum verum 


& ſelum, inviti, miſeri corporibus inhorreſcunt & vel exſcliunt ſtatim, 
vel evaneſeunt gradatim, prout fides patientir adjuvat, aut gratia enrantis 


| afpirat. Can we now think the Devil ſhou'd not only forſake his Ty- 
ranny over the bodies of men, but let go ſo advantageous a pillar of 


his Tyranny over the Conſciences of men in Idolatrous worſhip, as the 
concealing himſelf was, had he not been forc'd to it by a Power far 


E than his own? So Cyprian ad Demetrianim, appeals to him 


ing the Proconſul of Africa, about the ſame thing (who had written 
ſharply againſt the Chriſtians) for ſpeaking of the Devils whom they 


' worſhipped in their Idols, O / audire eos velles & videre, quando 2 no- ria 
| bis adjurantur & torquentur Spiritualibus flagris &. verborum tormentis de <4Penetr. 
| obſeſſur corporibus ejiciuntur, quando ejulantes & gementes voce humana, * 

| potefbate divine flagella & verbera ſentientes, venturum judicium comſitentur; 


ven G cognoſce vera eſſe que dicimys : anda little after, videbis ſub mann 


noſtra ſtare vinitos, & tremere captivos, quos tu ſuſpicis & veneraris ut 

Dominos, Did ever any of the Heathen Magicians (of which there 

were good ſtore) extort ſuch things from the Devils, as the Chriſtians 

did, merely by their Prayers, and Invocations of the name of 'God and 

Chriſt > did they ever make them confeſs to be what they were, not 

only in poſſeſs d bodies but in their Temples too? that was beyond 

the power of their Epheſſan Letters, or any of their Magical Incanta- 

tions, Did the Devils ever dread ſo much the Name of Socrates or 14. 

riſtides as they did that of God and Chriſt? Of which Lactantius thus r,8m: d 

ſpeaks, Quo audito tremunt, exclamant, & uri ſe verberarique teſtantur, jutta: 
interrogati qui ſint, quando venerint, quando in bominem irrepſerint, n. 

confitentur ſic extorti, & excruciati virtute diviui numinis exul ant ; prop- 

ter ber verbera G · minat, ſanctos & juſtos virus ſemper oderunt. And even 

Apollo himſelf at the name of Chriſt trembled as much as ever the Py- 


U j 


thier Propheteſs did in her greateſt furies 5 ſo Prudentins tells us. 


Ferre poteſt 3 * miſerum tot verbera limgus, 


e Torquetur e e | Prident. 
Nomine percuſſus Chriſti, nec fulmina· vert Apotbeoſ. 


Root laudata Dei reſonant miracula Chriſti. © 


To theſe we may add what Firmicus faith do the ſame purpoſe, ere Jin 
yy won eſt quem colis ;, cum Dei & Chriſt ejus nomen audierit, contremiſcit, 94 Tells 
#t, rnterrogantibus nobis reſpondeat trepitlantia verba; vix ſe colligit; 
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ad hærens homini laceratur, uritur, uapulat, & ſtatin de cammiſſic ſcely;. 

bus confitetur.. By which Teſtitnonies it appears what power over Satan 
when he was in his Kingdom, the Chriſtians by the power of Chrit 
had ; not as tho the bare name of Chriſt had ſo great an efficacy in the 
rigen. l. l. ejection of Devils, as Origen ſeems to be of. opinion (in a diſcourſe about 
cell. the efficacy of Names, unworthy of ſo great a Philoſopher) but that 
God might manifeſt to the World the truth that was contain d in that 
Name, he did give a power to ſuch as made uſe of it, of working Mira. 
cles by it. And thence we read in Scripture, that ſome who were not 
throughly Chriſtians, but yet profeſsd the Truth of the Goſpel, and 
Marr.7.22. that what they did was for the honour of Chriſt, had 4 power of cating 

out Devils and doing many wonderful things thro' his namet. © 
VI. By theſe and many other Teſtimonies. which might be produced out 
of the Primitive Church, we find an exact accompliſhment of our Savi- | 
Mark 15. Our's promiſe to his Diſciples when he took his leave of them. 4 
* theſe ſigns ſhall follow them that believe, In my name ſhall they caſt out De. 
vils, &c. This power then in the Primitive Church had a twofold 
Argument in it, both as it was a manifeſtation of the truth of the Pre- 
dictions of our Saviour, and as it was an Evidence of the Divine Power 
of Chriſt, when his Name ſo long after his Aſcenſion had ſo great a 
command over all the Infernal Spirits; and that ſo evidently, that at that 
time when the Chriſtzans did as it were tyranhize over Satan ſo in his 
own territories, yet then the greateſt of his Magicians had no Power 
to hurt the bodies of the e. which is a thing Origen takes much 
notice of. For when Celſus ſaith from Diogenes /Egyptins that Magic 
cou d only hurt ignorant and wicked Men, and had no power over Philoſs- 
phers ; Origen replies, firs?, that 1 was no ſuch charm againſt 
the power of Magic, as appears by Mzragenes who writ the Story of 
Aͤpollonius Tyanaus, the famous Magician Philoſopher, who therein 
mentions how Euphrates and an Epicurean (% d ye pirfoozo, no wnlgar 
Philoſophers.) were catched by the Magic of Apollonius, (and altho Phi- 
ral. Vives loſtratus diſowns this Hiſtory of Meragenes as fabulous, yet he that 
de trad. thinks Philoſtratus for that, to be of any greater credit, is much decei- 
c. s. ved, of whom Lud. Vives gives this true Character, that he doth ag 
 0vigen. Homeri mendacia majoribus mendaciis corrigere, Mend one hole and make 
cont”. Celſ. three, ) but ſaith Oregen, as to the Chriſtians, this is undoubtedly true: 
75 J. 392+ Ala er ilacis M TH TEpa D Sec, im d tame NED 
N 78 Inos 7 677 d Org oeS Sr, 2, GiëY Jeg LN m0 Way ν⁰ u 
Tei, . N MCing N ele awenerte Y , Sen worlds 3, ie Nucl, 
gre Cu, gre NH” iow arwloi, This, ſaith he, we are moſt certain 
% and have found it by experience true, that thoſe who according to the 
rinciples of Chriſtianity do worſhip God over all, thro Feſus, and do live 
atcording to the Goſpel, being conſtant in their ſolemn Prayers night and 
day, are not obnoxious to the power of any Magic or Devils whatever. Nov 
then if the Devil who had then ſo much power over others, had none 
upon the true followers of Chriſt; and if inſtead of that they had ſo 
great a commanding Power over the Devil even in things which ten. 
ded moſt to his diſadvantage, not only diſlodging him out of Bodies, 
but out of his idolatrous Temples; what can be more evident, that 
that this power which was ſo efficacious for the overthrowing the King 
dom of Satan, muſt needs be far greater than the power of Satan is? For 
It is an undoubted Maxim in Natural Reaſon, That whatever is put ou 

of its former place by force and violence, is extruded by ſomething fg 
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ian its ſelf;, for if the force on either ſide were equal; there cou d be 


ſeſſion unwillingly, it is an undenieble proof there was ſome power 
| orcater than his who; was diſpoſſeſſed. Now we cannot conceive, if 
there be ſuch malignant Spirits, as by many undeniable proofs it is evi- 
dent there are, that they ſhou d willingly quit their poſſeſſions to ſuch 


me World: if then the power of this Doctrine bath overthrown the 
Devil's Kingdom in the World, where · ever it hath been truly entertain d, 
it muſt neceſſarily follow, that this power is far above the power of 
any damned Spirits. Now what folly and madneſs was it in the Heathens 
| to worſhip thoſe for Gods, which they cou d not but ſee; if they wou d 
| open their eyes, were under ſo great ſlavery to a power above them, 
which cou d make them confeſs what was moſt to their diſadvantage in 
the preſence of their great adorer ???? s? Yo 
Neither ought the many Counterfeits and Impoſtures which have 
been in the World in this kind ſince the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtian Reli- 
gion (among the advancers of particular intereſts and deſigns) make 
| us ſaſpe& the truth of thoſe things which were done in the firſt Ages 
of the Church of Chriſt. For, rſt, it ſtands to the greateſt Reaſon, 
that the ſtrongeſt Arguments for the truth of a Religion ought to be 
fetched from the Ages of its firſt appearance in the World; if then the 


Religion as true, whatever the impoſtures have been among thoſe who 
have apparently gone aſide from that purity and ſimplicity of the Go- 
ſpel, which had ſo great power. Then, ſecondly, if all that hath been 
done in this kind of ejecting Devils, where Chriſtianity is own d, be 
| cknowledg d for impoſtures ; one of theſe two things muſt be ſuppoſed 
{ 35the ground of it: either that there was no ſuch thing as a real diſ- 


ſing him. If the firſt, then hereby will be ſeen a confirmation of our 
former Argument, that where Chriſtianity is own d, by the power of 


who have been converſant in the places where Paganiſm or groſs Idola- 
try do yet reign, will bring in their creditable Teſtimonies, how tyran- 
nical the power of the Devil is yet among them. If it be not ſo then, 
wherecareful endeavours have been uſed for retrieving the ancient pu- 


power of him who is ſtronger than Satan, who where- ever he comes 
to dwell, doth diſpoſſeſs him of his former habitations. If the ſe- 
cond then be entertained as the ground of concluding all things as impo- 
ſtures, which are accounted diſpoſſeſſions of Satan, viz. that he never 
really diſpoſſeſſed ; then it muſt either be ſaid, that where he is once 
azed, there is no poſſibility of ejecting him; which is to ſay, that the 

vil hath an abſolute and infinite power, and that there is no power 
greater than his, which is to own him for God; or elſe that God ſuffers 
him to tyrannize where and how he will, which is contrary to Divine 
Providence, and the care God takes of the World, and of the good of 

ankind; or elſe, laſtly, that thoſe Perſons who pretend to do it, are 
not ſuch Perſons who are armed ſo much with the power of Chriſt, nor 


no diſpoſſeſſing of either ; if any thing then be caſt out of its former poſe - 


2 Doctrine which tends to the unavoidable; ruin of their Intereſt in 


Evidence be undoubted as to thoſe firſt times, we ought to embrace our 


poſſeſſion by the Devil, or elſe there was no ſuch thing as a diſpoſſeſ- 


that, the Devil is more curb'd and reſtrain'd, than where it is not, or 
elſe is much over-run with ignorance and ſuperſtition. Of the latter, 

the Ages of the Chriſtian Church, from the 10 Century to the begin- 
ning of the 16 Current, are a clear Evidence; Of the firſ, all thoſe 


rity of Chriſtian Doctrine and '\W orſhip, we ought to 1mpute it to the 
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poſſeſſed with ſuch a due Spirit of the Goſpel, which hath comman 
over theſe infernal Spirits. And this in the caſes pretended by the 


been ſo notorious, that none of their party of any great faith or credi 


p. irs all ſuch Impoſtures, that the matters w 
a 


. ſame Argument ſhou'd'be uſed for the proving of that which in the judg. 


cles. But hereby we ſee what unconceivable prejudice hath been do 


atteſt any thing directly contrary to Divine Revelation; T muſt either 


_ ofa contradiction, which is both blaſphemous, and impoſſible; or that 


_ tereſt ofthe Chriſtian World to have all ſuch Fraudsand Impoſturesdiſ- 
covered, which do ſo much diſſervice to the Chriſtian Faith, and are 


Marth. 16. ſuch ſecret fomenters of Atheiſze and Infidelity. But how far that pro- 
* 5 


dences of the power of Chriſtianity now, which were not ſo clear then, 


Juglers and Impoſtors of the Chriſtian World, the Pop:ſb Prieſts han, 


would ſtand to vouch them. And we have this pie es Argument 
ions would give an Evidence to, being ſo vaſtly different 

if not in ſome things diatnetrically oppoſite to the firſt delivery and de 

ſign of the Chriſtian Faith, it is'inconſiſtent with the way uſed for the 

confirmation of Chriſtian Religion in the firſt publiſhing of it: to att 

the truth of ſuch things by any real Miracles: For ſo it would invalid 

the great force of the Evidences of the truth of Chriſtianity, if the 


ment of any impartial Perſon was not delivered, when the truth of the ! 
Doctrine of Chriſt was confirmed by ſo many and uncontrouled Mir. 


to the true primitive Doctrine of the Goſpel; and what ſtumbſing-blocy 
have been laid in the way of conſiderative Perſons, to keep them from 
embracing the truly Chriſtian Faith, by thoſe who wou d be thought 
the infallible Directors of Men in it, by making uſe of the Broad: ſea] of 
Heaven (ſet only to the truth of the Scriptures) to confirm their un. 
written and ſuperſtitious ways of worſhip. For if I once ſee that ich 
looked on as an undoubted Evidence of Divine Power, bronght to 


conclude that God may either contradict himſelf by ſealing both pars 


that Society of Men which own ſuchthings is not at all tender of theho- 
nour of Chriſtian Doctrine, but ſeeks to ſetup an intereſt contrary to it, 
and matters not what diſadvantage is done to the grounds of Religion 
by ſuch unworthy pretences : and which of the two is more rational and 
true, let every one's Conſcience judge. And therefore it is much the in- 


miſe of our Saviour: That they which believe in his Name, ſhall caſt ot 
Devils and do many Miracles, may extend even in theſe laſt Ages of 
the World to ſuch generous and Primitive-ſpirited Chriſtians, who ont 
of a great and deep ſenſe of the truth of Chriſtianity and tenderneſs to 
the Souls of Men, ſhou'd go among Heathens and Infidels to convert them 
only to Chriſt (and notto a ſecular intereſt, under pretence of an infal- 
lible Head) is not here a place fully to enquire. I confeſs I cannot ſee 
any reaſon. why God may not yet for the conviction of Infidels, em- 
ploy ſuch a power of Miracles, altho' there be not ſuch neceſſity of it, 
as there was in the firſt propagation of the Goſpel, there being ſome Eri- 


(as the overthrowing the kingdom of Satan in the World; the prevat- 
ling of Chriſtianity, notwithſtanding force uſed againſt it ; the recove- 
ry of it from amidſt all the corruptions which were mixed with it; the 
conſent of thoſe parties in the common foundations of Chriſtianity, 
which yet diſagree from each other with great bitterneſs of Spirit,) tho 
I fay it be not of that neceſſity now, when the Scriptures are convey 
to us in a certain uninterrupted manner ; yet God may pleaſe out of 
his abundant proviſion for the ſatisfaction of the Minds of Men, concer- 


ning 
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| . ging the truth of Chriſtian Doctrine, to employ good Men to do ſome- 
| thing which may manifeſt the power of Chriſt to be above the De- 
| vis, whom they worſhip.” And therefore I ou d far'{6oner belieye 
che telation of the Miracles of Xeverivy and his Brethren einploy'd in 
the converſion Infidels, than Lipſus his Virgo Hallenſir and Afprecollis, 
con'd it but be made evident to me that the deſign of thoſe Perſons had 
more of Cbriſtiunity than Popery in it; that is, that they went more 
upon a defign to bring the Souls of the Tyfrdels to Heaven, than to en- 
large the Authority and Juriſdiction of the Rowan Church, ' 
Baut what &ver the truth of thoſe Miracles, or the deſign of thoſe per- VII. 
ſons were, we have certain and undoubted Evidence of the Truth of 
thoſe. Miracles, whereby Chriſtianity was firſt propagated, and the 
| Kingdomof Satan over-thrown in the World; Chriſt thereby making it 
appear that his Power was greater than the Devil's who had poſſeſor, Luk. 11. 
| becauſe he over-came him, ' took from him all bis artzour wherein he iruſted ,, 
uud divided mu ſpoilf ; i. e. diſpoſſeſs d him of Mens Bodies, and his 
Adolatrous Temples, filenced his Oracles, nonpluſt his Magicians, and 
at laſt, when Chriſtianity had overcome by ſuffering, wreſted the world- 
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Iy Power and Empire out of the Devil's hands, and employ'd it againſt 5 5 b 4 
| hinſelf,, Neither may we think, becauſe ſince that time the Devil hath 5.5 IM 
got ſome ground in the wörld again by the large ſpread of Mahometiſm, %% © oo 


| and the general Corruptions in the Chriſtian world, that therefore the 
| other was no argument of Divine Power; 'becaufe the truth of Chri- 
ſtianity-is not tied to any particular places; becauſe ſuch a falling away 
| hath been foretold in the Scripture, and therefore the truth of them is 

prov d by itz and becauſe God himſelf hath threatned that thoſe who 
Will not receive the Truth in the love of it, ſhall be giver up to ſtrong 
deluſions. Doth not this then inſtead of abating the ſtrength of the Ar- 
gument, confirm it more, and that nothing is fallen out inthe Chriſtian 
| - world; but what was foretold by thoſe whom God employ d in the con- 
Vverting of it? But we are neither without ſome fair hopes even from 
that Divine Revelation which was ſeal'd by uncontroul'd Evidence, that 
ther e may be yet a time to come when Chriſt will recover his Churches 
to their priſtine Purity and Simplicity; but withal, T think we are not 
to meaſure the future Felicity of the Church by ontward Splendor and 
Greatneſs (which too many ſo ſtrongly fanſie) but by a recovery f 
that true Spirit of Chriſtianity which breathed in the firſt Ages of the _ 
Church, what-ever the outward condition of the Church may be : For 
if worldly greatneſs, and eaſe, and riches, were the firſt Impairers of 
| thepurity of Chriſtian Religion, it is hard to conceive how the reſtoring 

the Church of Chriſt to its true Glory, can be by the advancing of that, 
which gives ſo great an occaſion to Pride and Senſuality, which are ſo 
| Contrary to the deſign of Chriſtian Religion; unleſs we ſuppoſe Men 
free from thoſe Corruptions, which continual experience ſtill tells the 
World the Rulers as well as Members of the Chriſtian Society are ſubject 
to. Neither may that be wonder'd at, when ſuch unevenneſs of parts 
is now diſcover'd in the great Luminaries of the World, and the Sun - . 
himſelf is found to have his Marulæ, as tho the Sun had a purple Fever, Kirchr- | 
or as Kircher expreſſeth it, Tpſe Phebus, qui rerum oinnium in univerſo 45% 14 
nature Theatro aſpectabilium longt pulcherrimit omnmn opinione eſt habitus Oedipum, 
g boc ſerulo tandem fumoſa facie, ac infecto vultu maculis prodiit; diceres c 2. 
eum variol is laborare ſeneſcentem : 1 (peak not this as tho an outward flou- 
riſking condition of the Church were inconſiſtent with its Purity 3 15 
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tion; but that the advancement of the} flouriſhing condition of the 
Church, is not merely by outward Pomp and Grandeur, and that th, 
Purity of the Church is not inconſiſtent with a ſtate of outward diffey. 


ties, which the experience of the Primitive Church gives an irrefragahj 


N of. ; Thus much may ſerve to ſhew the neceſſity of a 
ower of Miracles, conjoyned with the Chriſtian Doctrine, to mani. 
feſt the truth of it by overthrowing the Kingdom of that great 4; 


C briſt the Devil, who had uſurped ſo much Tyranny over the World. 
IX. he laſt Reaſon why a power of Miracles was ſo neceſſary for con. 
firming the Truth of the Goſpel, is, becauſe: the Cope was to be prope. | 

ce than was con. 
tained in the Miracles wrought for the confirmation of it. Now the zd. 


gated over the World without any other rational evi 


mirable ſucceſs which this Doctrine found in the World, conſideri 


all the Circumſtances of it, do make it clear what certainty there _ | 
that the Miracles which were wrought were true, and they were certain | 
Evidences that the Doctrine atteſted by them was from God. Now tis 


will appear from theſe two things 
I. That no rational account can be given why the 


to publiſh ſuch a Doctrine, unleſs they had been un 


och. O 


believe it. 


1 


2. That no ſati factory account can be given, confidering the nature of ihe | 
Doctrine of Chriſt, and the manner of its propagation, why it ſhould mt 
with ſo great acceptance in the World, had there not been ſuch canvincin | 


Evidence as might fully perſuade Men of the truth of it. 


I begin with the firſ#, from the Publiſhers of this DoFrine in the World, | 
All that I here require by way of a Poftulatum or Suppoſition, are only 


theſe two things, which no Man right in his witsI ſuppoſe will deny : 1. 


That Men are ſo far rational Agents, that they will not ſet upon any work, 1 
of moment and difficulty, without ſufficient grounds inducing them to it; 


and ſo much the greater the work is, the more ſure and ſtedfaſt had the 
grounds need to be which they proceed upon. 2. That the Apoſtles or 
firſt Publiſhers of the Chriſtian Doctrine were not men diſtracted, or bereft 
let wits, but aFed by principles of common ſenſe, reaſon and underſiand- 
ing, as other men in the World do: Which if any one ſhou'd be ſo far 
befide his wits as to queſtion, if he have but patience and underſtanding 
enough to read and confider thoſe admirable Writings of theirs which 
are convey'd to us by as certain uninterrupted a Tradition as any thing 
in the world hath been, by that time he will ſee cauſe to alter his Judg- 
ment, and to ſay that they are not mad, but ſpeak the words of the greateſt 
Truth and Soberneſs. Theſe things ſuppoſed, I now proceed to the 
proving of the thing in hand, which will be done by theſe three things; 
Firſt, That the Apoſiles could not but know how hazardous an employment 
Ihe preaching of the Goſpel would be to them. Secondly, That uo motive 
can be conceived ſufficient for them to undertake ſuch an employment, but the 
infallible Truth of the Doctrine which they preached. Thirdly, That the 
greateſt aſſurance they had themſelves of the truth of their Doctrine, was by 
being eye-witneſſes of the Miracles of Chriſt. | 
» Firſt, That the Apoſtles could not but underſtand the hazard of their em- 
Ployment, notwithſtanding which they cheerfully undertook it. That Men ar- 
med with no external Power,nor cried up for their Wit and Learning, and 
carrying a Doctrine with them ſo contrary to the general Inclinations 


then the way to refine it, were to throw it into the flames of Perſecy. 


, 1 
tedly certain tis 
the Dodrine was true, and they had ſufficient Evidence to perſuade others t g 


of 
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of the World, having nothing in it to recommend it to Mankind but 
the Truth of it, ſhou'd go about to perſuade the World to part with 
the Religion they owned, and was ſettled by their Laws, and to embrace 
ſuch a Religion as called them off from all the things they loved in this 
World, and to prepare themſelves by Mortification and Self-denial for 
another World, is a thing to Humane Reaſon incredible, unleſs we fi up- 
| poſe them acted by a higher Spirit than Mankind is ordinarily acted by. 

For what is there ſo deſirable in continual, Reproaches and Contume- 
lies? what delight is there in Racks and Priſons? what agreeableneſs 
in Flames and Martyrdoms to make Men undergo ſome, nay all of theſe, 
| rather than difown that Doctrine which they came to publiſh? . Yet 
theſe did the Apoſtles | cheerfully undergo in order to the Converſion 
of the World to the truth of that Doctrine which they deliver d to it. 
| And not only ſo, but tho they did foreſee them, they were not diſcon- 
raged from this undertaking by it. I confeſs, when Men are upon hopes 
of profit and intereſt in the World, engaged upon a deſign which they 
promiſe themſelves impunity in, having Power on their ſide, tho af- 
terwards things ſhou'd fall out contrary to their expectation, ſuch Per- 
ſons may die in ſuch a Cauſe, becauſe they muſt, and ſome may carry 
it out with more reſolution, partly thro an innate fortitude, of Spirit, 
| heightned with the advantages of Religion, or an Enthuſiaſtic temper; 
| But it is hard toconceive that ſuch perſons wou'd have undertaking ſo 
| hazardous an employment, if before-hand they had fore-ſeen what they 
| mnſt have undergone for it. But now the Apoſtles did fore-know that 
| Bonds and Impriſonment, nay Death it ſelf muſt be undergone in a vio» 
lent manner, for the ſake of the Doctrine which they preached ; yet 
| notwithſtanding all this, they go boldly and with reſolution on with 


| their work, and give not over becauſe of any Hardſhips and Perſecutions job. 21. 


| they met withal, One of the chiefeſt of them, St. Peter, and as forward 19. 
as any in preaching the Goſpel, had the very manner of his death fore- 
told him by Chriſt himſelf, before his Aſcenſion ; yet ſoon after we 
| find him preaching Chriſt in the midſt of thoſe who had Crucify'd him, 
and telling them to their faces the greatneſs of their fin in it, and appea- 

| ling to the Miragles which Chriſt had done among them, and bidding 
| them repent and believe in him whom they had crucified, if ever they would 
| beſaved ; And this he did, not only among the People who gave their 
conſent to the. Crucifying of Chriſt; but ſoon after, bein convented 
together with John, before the Court of Sanbedrin ( ID the very 
ſame which not long before had ſentenced Chriſt to death) for a Mira- 
dle wrought by them, with what incredible boldneſs doth he to their 


faces tell them of their Murdering of Chriſt ; and withall, that their was a 4. 10! 


no other way to ſalvation but by him whom they had Crucified !. Be it 12. 
* #nown unto you all (ſaith Peter to the Sanhedrin_) and to all the people of 
Urael, that by the name of Jeſus Chriſt whone ye baue crucified, whom God 
raiſed from the dead, even by him doth this man ſtand here before you whole. 
either ir there ſalvation in any other: for there is none other name under 
Heaven given among men, whereby we muſt be ſaved, What an . heroic 
eedom of Spirit appears in theſe words! what magnanimity and cou- 
rage was there now in that Perſon, who durſt in the face of this Court 
tell them of their — and that there was no Salvation but by him 
whom they had Crucified! Well might they wonder at the boldneſs of 
the Men, who fear d not the ſame Death which they had ſo lately 


brought their Lord and Maſter to. GR 3 
Y 2 Neither 


. 
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X. Neither was this ſingly the caſe of Peter and John, but all the re 
of the Apoſtles undertook their work with the ſame reſolution and pre. 
paration of Spirit to undergo the greateſt hardſhip in the World for the 
ſake ofthe Truths they Preached. And accordingly as (far as Ecclefiaſticy 
Hiſtory can aſcertain us of it,) they did allbut 70% (and that to mabe 

ban good the Prediction of Chriſt) ſuffer violent deaths by the hands of 

22, thoſe who perſecuted them merely for their Doctrine. And which 

is moſt obſervable, when Chriſt deſign'd them firſt of all for thi 

Nat. 16. Work, he told them before-hand of reproaches, perſecutions, all man. 

17,18,21, ner of hardſhips, nay of death it ſelf, which they muſt undergo for hi 

22,28. ſake. All that he gave them by way of encouragement, was, thatt 

cou'd only Fill the body and not the ſoul, and therefore that they ſho! 
fear him only who eld, deſtroy both body and ſoul in Hell; all the ſupport 
they had, was an expectation in another World, and that animated 
them to go thro all the hardſhips of this. Where do we ever read of 
any ſuch boldneſs and courage in the moſt knowing Philoſophers of 
Plato in the Heathens? with what faintneſs and miſgiving of Mind doth Socrates 
Phed. ſpeak in his famous diſcourſe ſupposd to be made by him before hi 
death? how uncertainly doth he ſpeak of a State of Immortality? and 
yetin all probability Plato ſet it forth with all advantages imaginable, 
Where do we ever find that ever any of the great Friends of Socrates 
who were preſent at his death, as Phedo, Cebes, Crito and. Simmix, 
durſt enter the Areopagus, and condemn them there for the Murther of 
Socrates, tho' this would be far ſhort of what the Apoſtles did > Why 
were they not ſo charitable as to inform the World better of thoſe 
grand Truths of the Being of God and Immortality of Souls, if at leaſt 
they were fully convinced of themſelves? Why did not Plato atleaſt 
ſpeak out, and tell the World the Truth and not diſguiſe his diſcourſes 
under feigned Names, the better to avoid Accufation and the Fate of 
Socrates? How doth he mince his excellent matter, and plays as it were 
at Bo-peep with his Readers, ſometimes appearing and then pulling in 
his Horns again? It may not be an improbable conjecture that the death 
of Socrates was the foundation of the Academy : I mean of that caute- 
lous Doctrine of with-holding Aſſent, and being both pro and ca, 
ſometimes on this ſide, ſometimes on that: for Socrates's death hath 
made all his Friends very fearful of being too Dogmatical. And Plato 
himſelf had too much Riches, and withal too much of a Courtier in 
him to hazard the dear Priſon of his Soul, viz. his Body, merely for 
an ethereal vehicle. He had rather let his Soul flutter up and down in 
Terreſtrial Matter, or the Cage it was pent up in, than hazard ſo violent 
an opening of it by the hands of the Arecpagur. And the great Rowar 
Orator, among the reſt of Plato's Sentiments, had learnt this too; for 
altho' in his diſcourſes he hath many times ſufficiently laid open thefol- 
ly of the Heathen Worſhip and Theology, yet he knows not how to 
bring himſelf off ſafe enough with the People; and will be ſure to be 
Dogmatical only in this, That nothing is to be innovated in the Religior 
of a Commonwealth, and that the Cuſtoms of our Anceſtors are inviolably is 
be obſerved. Which Principles, had they been true as they were (ate 
for the Perſons who ſpoke them, the Chriſtian Religion had nevet 
gain'd any entertainment in the World; for where-ever it came, it met 
with this potent Prejudice that it was look'd on as an Innovation, an 


therefore was ſhrewdly ſuſpected by the Governours of common: weng 


underſtood the difficulty of before they ſet upon it. 
Secondly, We cannot find out any rational motive which could carry them 
= through ſo hazardous an employment, but the full convictions of their minds 
of the undonbted truth and certainty of the Doctrine which they deliver d. 

We find before that no vulgar motives in the World cou'd carry them 
upon that defign which they went upon; cou'd they be led by Ambition 
and Vain-glory, who met with ſuch Reproaches where-ever they went; 
and not only Perſecutions of the Tongue, but the ſharper ones of the 


Hands too? We never read of any but the Primitive Chriſtians who | 


XI. 


were ambitious of being Martyrs, and thought long till they were in 


the Flames: which made Arrius Antonius being Pro-conſul of 4%, 
when Chriſtians in multitudes beſet his Tribunal and thronged in to be 
Condemm d, fay to them, d, & SPre ambricedy, x, Ge ve 


ther, O miſerable People, had not ye ways enough to end your lives at Tertall ad 
home, but ye muſt croud for an execution | This was a higher ambition by Schul. c. 


far than any of thoſe anecipia glorie, thoſe Chameleons that liv'd on“ 


the breath of Applauſe, the Heathen Philoſophers ever reached to, 


who were, as Tertwiian expreſſeth it, Homines glorie & eloquentiæ ſoli- ,,,,, 4s. 
r libidinoſi, unſatiable thirſters after the honour and eloquence of the world > la. c. 47. 


but the Spirit of a Chriſtian did ſoar too high to quarry on ſo mean 


a Prey. When the more ſober Heathens had taken a ſtricter notice of 
the Carriages and Lives of the Preachers of the Goſpel and all their 
enuine Followers, they inſtead of the common and rude name of Impo- 
ures, gave them a more civil title of Philoſophers, and looked upon 


their Doctrine as a ſublimer kind of Philoſophy, Non utique divinum 


vegotium exiſtimant ſed magis Philoſophie genus, as Tertullian tells us, be- Hide 45. 
cauſe the Philoſophers pretended ſo much to Moral Vertues which they 


law the Chriſtians ſo excellent in; but as Tertulliam there replies, No. 


men hoc P hiloſophorum Demonia non 2 The Devil wal never af of 
; | e 1 1Hofo- 
Phic pallium. There was ſomething more Divine in Chriſtians than 


4 Fhiloſopher's beard; nor were diſeaſes cured by the touch of a 


in the grave Philoſophers; and that not only in reference to their 


wes, and the Divine Power which was ſeen in them, but in reference 
to the truth and certainty of their Doctrine, it being a true Character 
Elven of both; by that ſame excellent Writer in behalf of the Chrifti- 


ans 
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| ans of his time + Veritatem Philoſophi quidem affeFant, poſſident antes 
— Chriſtiani; What the Philoſophers deſired only, the Chriſtians enjoy, which 
. . c. 4. was Truth and as he elſewhere more fully ſpeaks, Mimice Philoſoph; 
tdem 4pot, afſeFant veritatem, &. afſeFando corrumpunt, ut qui gloriam captant; Chr 
. 4 ſtiani eam neceſſario appetunt, & integri preſtant, ut qui ſaluti ſue curam 
Truth is the Philoſopher's Miſtreſs, which by courting he vitiates and oy. 
rupts, looking at nothing but his own glory : but Truth is the Chriſtian 
atron, whoſe diretions be obſerves and follows, becauſe he regards 1 
glory but that to come. And to let them further ſee what a difference 
there was between a Chriſtian and a Philoſopher, he concludes that dif. | 
courſe with theſe words. £2yid adeo fimile Philoſophus &. Chriſtianw? 
Grecie Diſcipulus & celi ? fame negotiator G. vitæ? verborum G. fats 
rum operator? rerum edificator & deſtructor? amicus & inimicus erroris? 
veritatis interpolator & integrator? furator ejus & cuſtos. As much di. 
ſtance (faith he) as there 3s between Greece and Heaven, between applauſe 
and eternal glory, between words and things, between building and deſtrey- 
ing, between truth and error, between a plagiary and a corrupter of truth, 
and a pre ſerver and advancer of it; ſo much is there between a Philoſopher and 
a Chriſtian. The Heathens might ſuſpe& indeed ſome kind of affinity be- 
tween the firſt Preachers of tle Goſpel and the ancient Sophiſts of Greece, 
becauſe of their frequent going from place to place, and pretending a 
kind of Enthuſraſm as they did: but as much difference as there is between 
a Knight-Errant and Herenles, between a Mountebank and Hippocrates, 
that and much greater there is between a Greet Sophiſt and an Apoſtle, 
Socrates in Plato's Euthydemns hath excellently diſcover'd the vanity and 
futility of thoſe Perſons under the Perſons of Euthydemus and Dionyſs- 
dorus, and ſo likewiſe in his Protagoras; their intent was only like the 
Retiaries in the Roman Spectacles, to catch their adverſaries in a Net, 
to entangle them with ſome captious Queſtion or other: but how vaſtly 
different from this was the defign of the Apoſtles, who abhorr'd thoſe 
endleſs Contentions which then were lin the heathen World; and 
came to ſhew them that Truth which was revealed, with an intent 
XII. of making them better Men! . e 
We ſee the Apoſtles were not carried forth by any e ee vulgar 
Motives, neither did they drive on any private ends of their own; all 
that they minded was the promoting of the Doctrine which they prea- 
ched. Nay they accounted no hazards comparable with the advantage 
which the World enjoy'd thro the propagation of the'Chriſtian Religion. 
This ſhewed a truly noble and generous Spirit in them,which wou d not be 
hinder d from doing the World good, tho they found ſo bad entertainment 
from it; yea tliey rejoyced in their greateſt ſufferings which they un- 
Tertullian. derwent in ſo good a cauſe; wherein thoſe Primitive Chriſtians who - 
4p1l.c. 46. were the genuine followers of the Apoſtles, did ſo far imitate them, that, 
| etiam danmati gratias agunt, they gave the Judges thanks that they 
Min, Felix. thought them worthy to loſe their Lives in a cauſe which they had rea- 
ſon to triumph in, tho' they died for it. And when any of them were 
apprehended, they diſcover d ſo little fear of puniſhment, Ur unum ſo- 
lummodo quod non ante fuerint peniteret, That nothing troubled them ſo 
much as that they had been Chriflians no ſooner, as one of their number 
Tertullian ſpeaks. And when the Heathens uſually ſcoffed at them, and calld 
Apol. e. 5. them Sarmentitii and Semaxii, becauſe they were burn d upon the Croſs, 
one of them in the name of the reſt anſwers, Hic eſt habitus vilforiæ noſtra, 


bac palmata veſtis, tali curru triumphanus The Croſs * Ae. 
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„ Tumpbant-chariot, Which carried them ſooner to Heaven. Now = 
ich WY this courage and reſolution of Spirit which was ſeen in the firſt Planters 

55 of Chriſtianity in the World, wade all ſerious and inquiſitive Perſons 5 
bri look more narrowly into. thoſe things, which made Men flight ſo mach © 


the common bug · bears of Humane Nature, ſafferings and death. Quit 
enim non conte mplatione ejus concutitnr, ad requirendum quid intus in re 
ft? quis nor ubi requiſtvit aceedit £ ubi acceſſit pati ang 6 Tbeſe Suf- 
ferings made Men enquire z this Enquiry made them believe ; that Be- 


0 lief made them as willing to ſuffer themſelyes, as they had ſeen others 

di. do it before them. Thus it appear d to be true in them, Exguiſctior 1 

#4 f queque crudelitas, 1llecebra | magis eff ſee; plares efficimur quetics met i- 

A | mur 4 vobis ; ſemem eſi ſanguis Chriftianorum 3 The cruelty of their enemies 

172 | did but encreaſe their number ;, the harveſt of their pretended juſtice was but 

di- the ſeed-time of Chriſtianity, and no ſeed was ſo fruitful as that which was . 
% ,d Mertgre. Thence Juſtin Morgr ingermoully ſaith bo 


of himſelf, That while he was a Platonie Philoſopher, he derided and 


5  ſcoffed at the Chriſtians; but when he conſider d their great courage 
and | and conſtancy in dying for their Profeſſion, he cou d not think thoſe 
be- cou'd poſſibly be Men wicked and voluptuous, who when offers of Life 


| were made them, wou'd rather chooſe death than deny Chriſt. By 


147 
82 | which he found plainly that there was a higher Spirit in Chriſtianity. 
een than cou d be obtain d by the ſublime Notions and Speculations of Plato, 
ten and that a poor ignorant Chriſtian wou d do and ſuffer more for the ſake 
Th of Chriſt than any of the Academy in defence of their Maſter Plato. 
nd Now ſince all Men naturally abhor ſufferings, what is it which ſhou'd 
2 ſo powerfully alter the nature and diſpoſition of Chriſtians above all 
the | other Perſons, that they alone ſnou d ſeem in that to have forgot Hu- 
et, manity, that not only with patience, but with joy they endur'd torments 
Uy | and abode the flames > What! were they all poſſeſſed with a far more 
ole than $!oical Apathy, that no ſenſe of pain'cou'd work at all upon them? 
nd or were they all beſotted and infatuated Perſons that did not know 
ant what it was they underwent? It is true ſame of the more blind and 
wilful Heathers derided them as ſuch ; but who were the, moſt infatua- 
var ted, let any ſober Perſon judge: they who ſlighted and rejected a Do- 
all E Orine of ſo great concernment, which came atteſted with ſo much reſo- 7;,4u1;r. 
o_ lution and courage in the Profeſſors of it, or they who were ſo far per- Ahle. 21. 
ge ſuaded of the truth of it, that they wou d rather die than deny it? Di- 
on. eimus & pal am dici mus, G. vobis torquentibus lacerati & cruenti vocifera- 
be nur, Deum col imus per Chriſtum. They were not aſhamed to believe in, 
ht | the Blood of Chriſt, even when their own Blood ran down before their 
m- Eyes, and confeſs Chriſt with their Mouths, when their Bodies were 
ho | Upon the rack. © Certainly then there were ſome very powerful and con- 
at, Vincing Arguments which buoyed up the Spirits of true Chriſtians in . 
& | that deluge of Suffering which they were to ſwim thro'; it muſt be a 
a. | 2 ſirongand well -· grounded Faith which wo d hold out under ſo great 
ere Tryals, and they cou'd not be to ſeek for the moſt perſuaſive Motives, 
ſo to Faith, who were ſo ready to give an account to others of the Hope 
7 t was in them, and to perſuade all other Perſons to the embracing 
er dit. With what face and confidence otherwiſe coud they perſuade 
'd M to embrace a Doctrine ſo dangerous as that was, had there not been 
fs, tives ſufficient to bear up againſt the weight of Sufferings, and Argu- 
4, — perſuaſive to convince them of the undoubted certainty of that 
eit ine which they encouraged them to believe? . 


Now 


— 
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XIII. Now that which appears to have been the main ground of Carisfag; the 


- divinely inſpir'd) appeal to the rational Evidence of the truth of the 


pet. i. is them. There St Peter ſpeaks thus to the diſperſed Jews & 78 ] 


on to the Primitive Chriſtians as to the truth and certainty. of the Dy. 
arine of Chriſt, was this, That the Doctrine of the Goſpel was at kg 


vwitneſſes of all the Miracles which our Saviour wrought in confirmation 


- rine' of the Goſpel was true, which God did not afford to the Word 


bolical, and therefore muſt needs be Divine? What cou d other Pe. 


manner, byitthoſe Perſons who were Eye witneſſes of them, and made it 


have not followed cunningly deviſed fables, when we made known unto yu | 


delivered to the World by thoſe Perſons, who were themſelves N. 


of the truth of what he ſpake. They were ſuch Perſons who had bem 
themſelves preſent, not only to hear moſt of our Saviours admit 
diſcourſes when he was in the World, but to ſee all thoſe glorious thing 
which were done by him, to make it appear that he was immediate 

ſent from God. Let us now appeal to our own Faculties and examine 
a little what rational Evidence cou'd poſſibly be defired, that the Dy. 


What con'd the Perſons who were the Auditors of our Saviour deſm 
more as an Evidence that he came from God, than his doing ſuch thing 
which were certainly above any created power, either Humane or Du 


ſons defir& more who were not preſent at the doing of theſe Miracle 
but that the report of them ſnou d be convey d to them in an undoubte | 


pear to the World they were far from any intention ofſdeceiving it? No 
this makes the Apoſtles themſelves in their own Writings (tho they wen 


things, in that they were deliver'd by them who were Eye-witneſſes, of 


pedo Ag wore wwe jon pr ot Tha Re i Inool Nei- 
uv u%} TRegvoiev, GAN Inmonlay Yen Fer & Canon & ̃ Ni For m | 


the power and coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, but were eye-witneſſes of bi 


Majeſty. The power and coming of Chriſt which the Apoſtle ſpeaks ſee 

of, was not as ſome improbably conceive, either his general comingto- | we 
Judgment upon the World, or his particular coming upon the Nation G 

of the Jews; but by an Hendyadis, by his power and coming is meant fo 

his powerful appearance in the World, whereby he mightily diſcoverd th 
Himſelf to be the Son of God. Now this, ſaith the Apoſtle, was nt 

no rp ws , not like the Heathen Mythology concerning 9 

the 7ze voi and B. of their Gods among them (which were {0 ſe 
frequently believed among them, that Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus condemns U 

Dimy, the Epicureans, becauſe they did deride 72; tmparcias mav r, the appe* & 
' Halic. I. a rances of their Gods in the World) now, ſaith the Apoſtle, aſſure yout : 
244-123. ſelves, this is no ſuch appearance of a God on Earth as that among the ; 
Heathens was; for, ſaith he, we our ſelves who declare theſe thing 1 

were s, we fully underſtood this % Abi co, this great Myſtery ; 

of godlineſs, God manifeſt in the fleſb, for we ſaw his peanut, thi 4 
3 Majeſty which attended him in all which he ſpake or did; we law al : 
eren thoſe wezaycie 75 Oeob, the great things of God, which were manifeſt i A 
him, all thoſe miraculous operations which were wrought by him. - 
Therefore as this was a great confirmation of the Faith of the Apoſtles | 
themſelves that they ſaw all theſe things, ſo we ſee it was of great col. 6 
cernment to the World in order to their belief that the Goſpel #3 

no cunningly-deviſed fable, in that it was delivered by ſuch who wet ' 
eau, Eye-witneſſes of what they declared. To the ſame purpoſe dt. 0 


John ſpeaks ad conciliandam fidem, to make it appear how true what 


they delivered was, in the entrance of his Epiſtle; That which was ob 
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the beginning, which we have heard, which" we have ſen with aum Byer, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands haue handled of the word of life, 1 Jon re 
(for the life was manifeſted, and we have: feen it, and bear witneſs, and 
ſbew unto you that eternal life which was with the Father, and'was manifeſt- 
ed unto us) That which we have ſeen and beard, declare we unto your We 


I, 2, 3. 


ſee what great force and weight the Apoſtle lays upon this, that they 


delivered nothing but what they had ſeen and heard; as they heard 
the Doctrine of Chriſt, ſo they ſaw the Miracles which he wrought in 


confirmation of it. St. Lake likewiſe in the beginning of his Goſpel de- 
clares that he intended to write nothing but what he had perfect under- 


b 1 
Luk. 1. Io 


funding of from ſuch perſons who had been ad ma, Eye- witneſſas and in- 2, 3. 


| ſtruments themſelves in part of what was written, for that is meant[by d. 


Tz 70) M50v* and thoſe things which were written, he ſaith were mw2A;- 
cee 2» iu Fexymals, things which are abundantly proved to be 


mme; for being Matters of Fact, there cou d be no ſtronger proof of 
S them, than by ſuch who were eye - witneſſes of what they ſpake. And 
this we find the Apoftles themſelves very cautious about, in the choice 


of a new Apoſtle in the room of Judas, Wherefore of theſe Men which Ad. 1. 12, 
have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jeſus went in amd out 22. 
among us, beginning from the Baptiſm of John, unto that ſame day that he 


| was taken from us, muſt one be ordained to be a witneſs of his ReſurreFion 
' from the dead, (as that which was the great Seal of our Saviour's being 


the Son of God) therefore we find the Apoſtles ſo frequently atteſting 

the truth of the ReſurreQion of Chriſt, and that themſelves were eye- 
witneſſes of it. This Jeſus, ſaith Peter, hath God raiſed up, whereof we Act. 2. 32. 
all are witneſſes. And again, And killed the Prince of life, whom God 3 8. 
hath raiſed up from the dead, whereof we are witneſſes; and both Peter and 

Jobn to the Sanhedrin; For we cannot but ſpeak the things which we have 4. 20. 
ſeen and heard. And the whole College of Apoſtles afterwards, And; 3. 

we are his witneſſes of the things, and ſo is alſo the Holy Ghoſt, who 

God hath given to them that obey him. In which they give them that two- 

fold rational Evidence which did manifeſt the undoubted truth of what 

they ſpake; for they deliver'd nothing but what themſelves were wit⸗ 

nefles of, and withal was declar'd to be true by the power of the Holy 


| Ghoſtin the Miracles which were wrought by and upon Believers; Af. 


terwards we read the ſum of the Apoſtles preaching; and the manner 

uſed by them to perſuade Men of the truth of it, in the words of Peter 

to Cornelius and his company, How God anointed Jeſus of Nazareth with was ds, 

the Holy Ghoſt and with power, who went about doing good, and healing all 41, 12. 

that were oppreſſed of the Devil, for God was with him: Aud we are witneſ- 

ſes of all things which he did both in the land of the Jews and in Hieruſa- 

lem, whore they flew and hanged on a tree: Him God raiſed up the third 

day, and ſhewed him openly, not to all the people, but unto witneſſes cboſen 

before of God, even to us who did eat and drink with hin after he aroſe 

from the dead. And he commanded ws to prearh unto the people, that it in 

be which was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and dead. By all 

which we ſee what care God was pleaſed: to take fot the ſatisfaction of 

the World in point of rational Evidence, as to the truth of the matters 

which were diſcover'd concerning our Saviour Chriſt, becauſe he made 

choice of ſuch Perſons to be the Preachers. and Writers of theſe 

things who were the beſt able to ſatisfy the World about them, viz. 

ſuch as had been eye-witneſſes of them. EIB 118992 07.09.D B95 

Nou in order to the making it 11 fully evident what ſtrength there XIV. 
| | was 


- 
- 
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was in this Teſtimony given by the Apoſtles to the Miracles of Ch; 
we (hall more fully manifeſt the rational Evidence which attended i 
in theſe following Propoſitions. OT 
Prop, 1, Where the truth of a Doctrine depends upon a matter of fact, the truth of 
the Doctrine is ſufficiently manifeſted, if the matter of fact be evidently pril 
in the higheſt way it is capable of Thus it is in reference to the Doctrine 
of Chriſt; for the truth of that is ſo interwoven with the truth of the 
ſtory of Chriſt, that if the Relations concerning Chriſt be true, his Do- 
ctrine muſt needs be Divine and Infallible. For if it be undoubtedly 
true, that there was ſuch a Perſon as Chriſt born at Bethlehem, who did 
ſo many Miracles, and at laſt ſuffered the death of the Croſs, and after 
he had lain three days in the Grave roſe again from the dead; what reaſon 
imaginable can I have to queſtion, but that the teſtimony of this Perſon 
was certainly Divine, and conſequently whatever he preached to the 
World was moſt certain and undoubted truth? So that if we hire 
clear Evidence as to the truth of theſe paſſages concerning our Saviour, 
we mult likewiſe believe his Doctrine, which came atteſted with ſuch 
pregnant Evidences of a Divine Commiſſion which he had from God to 
the World, No Prince can think he hath any reaſon to refuſe audience 
to an Embaſſador, when he finds his Credentials ſuch as he may rely 
upon, altho' himſelf doth not ſee the ſealing of them; much leſs rea. 
ſon have we to queſtion the truth of the Doctrine of the Goſpel, if we 
have ſufficient Evidence of the truth of the matters of fact concerning 
Chriſt, inſuch a way as thoſe things are capable of being proved. 
Prop,.2, The greateſt evidence which can be given to a matter of fact, is the atte- 
ing of it by thoſe perſons who were eye-witneſſes of it. This is the foundation 
whereon the firmeſt Aﬀent is built, as to any matter of fact; for altho 
we conceive we havereaſon to ſuſpect the Truth of a Story, as long asit 
is convey d only in a general way, by an uncertain Fame and Tradition; 
yet when it comes to be atteſted by a ſufficient number of credible Per- 
ſons who profeſs themſelves the eye-witneſſes of it, it is accounted an 
unreaſonable thing to diſtruſt any longer the Truth of it; eſpecially in 
theſe two caſes. 1. When the matter they bear witneſs to is a thing which 


they mighteaſily and clearly perceive. 2. When many witneſſes exaJly 4 


gree in the ſame Teſtimony. 


) 


1. When the matter it ſelf is of that nature that 24 ebay be fully perceived 


by thoſe who ſaw it : i. e. if it be a common Object of Senſe. And thus 

it certainly was as to the Perſon and Actions of Jeſus Chriſt. For he 

was of the ſame nature with Mankind ; and they had as great Evidence 

that they convers d with Jeſus Chriſt in the Fleſh, as we can have that 

we converſe one with another. The Miracles of Chriſt were real and 

viſible Miracles; they coud be no illuſions of Senſes, nor deceits of 

their Eyes ; the Man who was born blind and cured by our Saviour, 

was known to have been born blind thro' all the Country, and his Cure 
fon. g. 25, was after as public as his blindneſs before, and acknowledged by the 
 Luk.7. 12. greateſt Enemies of Chriſt at the time of its being done. When Chrilt 
| raiſed up the dead Man at Naiw, it was before much People, and ſuch 
Perſons in probability who were many of them preſent at his Death. 


But leſt there might be any ſuſpicion as to him, that he was not really 
dead, the caſe is plain and beyond all diſpute in Lazarus, who bad 
joh. 11. been to the knowledge of all perſons thereabouts dead four days; here 
; cou'd be no deceit at all when the Stone was rowl'd away, and Laa 


rus came forth in the preſence of them all. And yet further the * 
| . 


ee 
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a paſſion of our Saviour was a plain object of ſenſe, done in preſence = 
of his greateſt Adverſaries; The Souldiers themſelves: were fufficient 


Witneſſes of his being really dead, when they came to-break his Bones, 
| and ſpared him becauſe. they ſaw he was dead already. At his reſur- 


W :c&ion the Stone was rowl'd away from the Sepulchre and no body 


found therein, altho' the Sepulchre was guarded by Souldiers, and the 
Diſciples of Chriſt all ſo fearful, that they were diſperſed up and down 
| in ſeveral places. And that it was the ſame real Body which he roſe 
withal, and no agreal vehicle, appears by Thomas's ſcrupuloſity and un- 


belief, who world not believe unleſs he put his hands into the hole of bis fade, Joh. 20. 


| andſec in his hands the print of the nails; now our Saviour condeſcending 25 *7- 


| ſo faras to ſatisfy the incredulity of St. Thomas, hath made it thereby 
evident that the Body which our Saviour roſe from the grave with, was 


me ſame individual Body which before was crucified and buried in the 


Sepulchre. And we find all the Apoſtles together upon our Saviour s 
appearance to them after his Reſurrection, ſo far from being credulous 
in embracing a Phantaſm, inſtead of Chriſt, that they ſuſpected that it was 
either a mere Phantaſm, or an evil Spirit which appeared among them 


3 Luk. 24 


upon which it is ſaid, They were terrified and affrighted, and ſuppoſed 37. 


they bad ſeen 4 ſpirit. Which our Saviour cou d not beat them of from, ver. 39. 


but by appealing to the judgment of their Senſes, Handle me and ſee; for 


| a pirit hath no fleſb and bones as ye ſee me have; and after wards more ful. vor. 4, 


ly to convince them, he did eat in the midſt of them. Now the more 
ſuſpicions and incredulous the Apoſtles themſelves at firſt were, the 
greater evidence is it how far they were from any deſign of abuſing the 


= World in what they after preached unto it, and what ſtrong convicti 


on there was in the thing it ſelf, which was able to ſatisfie ſuch ſcrupu- 
lous and ſuſpicious perſons. _ V 

2. When many witneſſes concur in the ſame Teſtimony. Nothing can 
diſparage more the Truth of a Teſtimony, than the counter-witneſs of 
ſuch who were preſent at the ſame actions; but when all the Witneſſes 
fully agree not only in the ſubſtance, but in all material circumſtances 
of the Story, what ground or reaſon can there be to ſuſpeR a Forgery or 


Deſign in it; eſpecially when the perſons cannot by any Fears or 


Threatnings be brought to vary from each other in it? Thus it is in 
our preſent caſe, we find no real diſſent at all mention d either as to the 
Birth, Miracles, Life, Death, or Reſurre&ion of Jeſus'Chriſt ; all the 
Witneſſes atteſt the ſame things tho writing in different places, and up- 
on different occaſions; no alteration in any circumſtance of the Story, 
out of any deſign of pleafing or gratifying any Perſons by it. Moſt of 
our Saviour's Miracles, not only his Apoſtles, but the People and his 
very Enemies were witneſſes of, whoſe poſterity to this day dare not 
deny the truth of ſuch ſtrange Works which were wrought by him. 
And for his Reſurrection, it wou'd be very ſtrange that five hundred 
Perſons ſhou'd all agree in the ſame thing, and that no Torments or 
Death cou'd bring any of them to deny the truth of it, had there not 
en the greateſt certainty in it. | 


There can be no reaſon to ſuſpe® ſuch a Teſtimony which is given by eye- XV. 
witneſſes. but either from queſtioning their knowledge of the things they ſpake Prop. 3. 


of, or their fidelity in reporting them. Now there is not the leaſt ground to 

doubt either of theſe, in reference to thoſe perſons who gave Teſtimony 

to the World concerning thePerſon and Actions of our bleſſed Saviour. 
For firſt, they were ſuch as were intimately converſant both with the per- 


Zz 2 h ſon 
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ſon and ations of Jeſus Chriſt; whom he had choſen and trained yy ons 
for that very end, that they might be ſufficiently qualify'd to- acquaing thoſe 

the World with the truth of things concerning himſelf after his Reſyr, theſe. 
rection from the Dead. And accordingly they 'follow'd him up and 
down whereſoever he went; they were with him in bis Solitudes and 
Retirements, and had thereby occaſion toobſerve all his Actions, and 
to take notice of the unſpotted innocency of his Life. Some of his Di 
ſciples were with him in his Tranſfiguration,. others in his Agony and | from 
bloody Sweat, they heard the Expreſſions which came from his mouth, | 
in all which he diſcover'd a wonderful ſubmiſſion to the Will of 6 
and a great readineſs of Mind to ſuffer for the good of the World, NW WR liar 7 
therefore the firſt thing cannot at all be queſtion'd, their means of 
knowing the truth of what they ſpake. 04 x it 


Neither, ſecondly, is there any reaſon to ſuſpect their fidelity in reporting 


what they knew : For, 1. The truth of this Do@rine wrought ſo far wa ted! 
them, that they parted with all their worldly ſubſiſtence for the ſake of it, fort 
Altho' their Riches were not great, yet their way of ſubſiſtence in the ſure 
World was neceſſary ; they left their Houſes, their Wives and Children, | the 
and all for Chriſt, and that not to gain any higher Preferments in this the 
World (which had they done, it wou d have rendred their deſign ſuſpi- | for, 


cious to the curious and inquiſitive World) but they let go at leaſt a 
quiet and eaſie life, for one moſt troubleſome and dangerous. S0 that 
it is not, how much they parted withal, but how freely they did it 
/ and with what cheerfulneſs they underwent Diſgraces, Perſecutions, 


nay Death it ſelf for the ſake of the Goſpel. Now can it be imagin d, ſhou 
that ever Men were ſo prodigal of their Eaſe and Lives, as to throw tha 
both of them away upon a thing which themſelves were not fully aſ- the 
ſur'd of the Truth of? It had been the higheſt folly imaginable, to tha 


have deceiv'd themſelves in a thing of ſo great moment to them, as the 

truth of that Doctrine which they preached was; becauſe all their 

Hopes and Happineſs depended upon the truth of that Doctrine which 

they preached. And as Tertullian obſerves, Non fas eſt ulli de ſua reli. 

gione mentiri; for, ſaith he, He that ſays he worſhips any thing beſides 

what he doth, he denies what he doth worſhip, and transfers his worſtip 

upon another, and thereby doth not worſhip that which he thus denies ; he- in 

ſides what probability is there Men ſnou d lye for the ſake of that Reli- 

gion, which tells them that thoſe which do ſo will not receive the Re- 
ward which is promiſed to thoſe who cordially adhere unto it? Nay, 

they declar'd themſelves to be the moſt miſerable of all perſons i, ther 

1 Cor. 15. Hopes were only in this preſent life, Can we now think that any who had 
19. the common Reaſon of Men wou d part with all the contentments of 
this World, and expoſe themſelves to continual hazards, and at laſt un- 

dergo death it ſelf for the ſake of ſomething which was merely the Fi- 

ction of their own Brains > What ſhou'd make them ſo Sedulous and 

1 Cor 9. Induſtrious in preaching ſuch things, that they cou'd ſay neceſſu 
16, was laid upon them, yea, wo was unto them if they preached not the Goſpel, 
when they ſaw ſo many Woes attending them in the Preaching of it, 

had there not been ſome more powerful attractive in the beauty and ex- 
cellency of the Doctrine which they preached, than any cou'd be in the 

Eaſe and Tranquility of this preſent World > Thus we ſee the Fidelity 

of the Apoſtles manifeſted in ſuch a way as no other Witneſſes were ever 

Origen. yet willing to hazard theirs. And therefore Origen deſervedly condemns 


. Celſum, 14: ; | , ati- 
. * 3 Celſus of a ridiculous Impertinency, when he wou'd parallel the _ 
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theſe two venture their lives upon the truth of what they writ concerning him, 
ME Apoſtles did to Atte ii the truth of what they preached. concerning our 
Lied and Senionr Tel Cart £10 1 1 an Ob ys ent, os peat 


' 2, The Fidelity of the Apoſtles is evident in their manner of reporting 
the things which they deliver. For it there may be any thing 2 
| from the manner of Expreſſion, or the a 5. 705 Afgov; concerning the 
rticular Temper and Diſpoſition of the Perſon from whom it comes, 
we may certainly read the great Fidelity in the Apoſtles from the pecu- 
liar manner of their expreſſing themſelves to the World. Which they 
®, . With the greateſt impartiality : not declaring only what was glori- 
| ous and admirable to the World, but what they knew wou'd be accoun- 
ted fooliſhneſs by it. They who had ſought only to have been admir'd 
for the rare Diſcoveries which they 1 0 to the World, wou d be 
ſure to.conceal any thing which might 
tte Apoſtles fixed themſelves moſt on what was moſt contemptible in 
the Eyes of the World, and what they were moſt mocked and derided 
for, that they delighted moſt in the preaching of, which was the Croſs 
of Chriſt. Paul was ſo much in love with this, which was a ſtum- 
ling · block to the Jews, and fooliſhneſs to the Greeks, that he wa- 1 


1 * 


* 


ſhould glory ſave in the Croſs of Chriſt. What now ſhou d be the reaſon 
that they ſhould rejoyce in that moſt which was moſt deſpicable to 
the World, had not they ſeen far greater truth and excellency in it, 
than in the moſt ſublime ſpeculations concerning God or the Souls of 
Men in the School of Plato, or any other Heathen Philoſophers? That 
all Men ſhou'd be bound in order to their Salvation, to believe in one 
who was crucify'd at Hiernſalem, was a ſtrange Doctrine to the unbe- 
lieving World : but if the Apoſtles had but endeavour'd to have ſuited 
their Doctrine to the School of Plato, what rare Perſons might they 
have been accounted among the Heather Philoſophers! Had they only 
in general terms diſcours d of the Benignity.of the Divine Nature, and 
the Manifeſtations of Divine Goodneſs in the World; and that, in order 
tothe bringing of the Souls of Men to a nearer participation of the Divine 
Nature, the perfect Idea of true Goodneſs, and the expreſs Image of 
the Perſon of God, and the reſplendency of his Glory had veil'd him- 
ſelf in Humane Nature, and had every where ſcatter'd ſuch beams of 
light and Goodneſs, as warm'd and .invigorated the frozen Spirits of 
Men with higher ſentiments of God and themſelves, and raiſed them 
up above the feculency of this terreſtrial Matter to breath in a freſher 
ar, and converſe with more noble objects, and by degrees to fit the 
| Soulsof Men for thoſe more pure illapſes of real Goodneſs, which 
might always ſatisfy the Soul's deſires, and yet al ways keep them up till 

| the Soul ſhou'd be ſunning it ſelf to all eternity under the immediate 
beams of Light and Love : And that after this Incarnate Deity had ſpread 
road the wings of his Love for a while upon this lower World, till 
by his gentle heat and incubation he had quickned the more pliable 
orld to ſome degree of a Divine Life, he then retreated himſelf back 
gain into the ſuperiour World, and put off that veil by which he made 
bimſelf known to thoſe who are here conſin d to the priſons of . Bo- 
̃ | dies: 


| thoſe of the Apoſtles concerning Chriſt; For ſaith he, Did either of | 


| Chriſt and bim crucified. Nay he elſewhere ſaith, God forbid that 10 


Xvi. 


e accounted ridiculous z but 


- 


Cor. 9, 2. 


lied the knowledge of nothing elſe in compariſon of the knowledge of Phil. 8. 3. 


al. 6, 14. 
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dies: Thus, I ſay, had the Apoſtles minded applanſe . admi. 
red Philoſophers of the Heathens, how eaſy had it been for them to 
have made ſome conſiderable additions to their higheſt ſpeculations 
and have left out any thing which might ſeem ſo mean and contempti: 
ble as the death of the Son of God! But this they were ſo far from, 
that the main thing which they preached to the World, was, the vani. 
ty of Humane Wiſdom without Chriſt, and the neceſſity of all Mens be. 
lieving in that Je who was crucify'd at Hieruſalew. 
| The Apoſtles indeed diſcover very much, infinitely more than ever 
the moſt lofty Platoniſt cou'd do, concerning the Goodneſs and Love 
1. 16. Of God to Mankind; but that wherein they mani feſted the love of Od 
Jo 26. % the World, was, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whoſoever he. 
lieveth in him ſhould not periſh but have everlaſting life. And that hire. 
Rom: 5.0. % was the love of God manifeſted, that while we were yet ſinners, Chriſt di- 
ed for ws. And that this was the greateſt truth and worthy of all accepta. 
13. tion, that Jeſus Chriſt, came into the World to ſave ſinners, They never 
dreamt of any Divine Goodneſs which ſhou'd make Men happy with- 
out Chriſt : No, it was their deſign to perſuade the World that all the 
communications of God's Goodneſs to the World were wholly in and 
thro' Jeſus Chriſt; and it is impoſſible that any ſnou d think otherwiſe, 
unleſs Plato knew more of the mind of God than our Bleſſed Saviour, 
and Plotinus than St. Paul. Can we think now that the ' Apoſtles 
ſhou'd hazard the reputation of their own Wits ſo much as they did to 
the World, and be accounted bablers, and fools, and mad-men, for 
preaching the way of Salvation to be only by a Perſon crucify'd between 
to thieves at Hieruſalem, had they not been convinced not only of the 
truth but importance of it, and that it concern'd Men as much to believe 
it, as it did to avoid eternal Miſery 2 Did St. Paul preachever the leſs 
the Wordsof truth and ſoberneſs, becauſe he was told to his face, that 
his learning had made him mad? But if he was beſides himſelf, it was 
for Chriſt ; and what wonder was it if the Love of Chriſt in the Apoſtle 
ſhou'd make him willing to loſe his reputation for him, ſeeing Chrif 
made himſelf of no reputation, that he might be in a capacity to do us 
good? We ſee the Apoſtles were not aſhamed of the Goſpel of Chriſt, be- 
cauſe they knew it was the power of God unto ſalvation; and therefore 
neither in their preaching nor their Writings wou'd they omit any of 
thoſe paſſages concerning our Saviour's death, which might be accoun- 
ted the moſt diſhonourable to his Perſon. Which is certainly as great 
an Evidence of their fidelity as can be expected; which makes Origer 
7 ſay, that the Diſciples of Chriſt writ all things S eU ν,ñ , 
Origen. 1. with a great deal of candor and love of truth. & U eννr reg N 2) duni 
lum, J. 3. Oc lte e mo H I mANK qu Tf ννν TI ii leer 
not concealing from the World thoſe paſſages of the Life of Chriſt, which 
would be accounted mo$t fooliſh and ridiculous. 

2. With thegreateſt plainneſs and «nm of ſpeech. Such whoſe de- 
ſign is to impoſe upon the Minds of Men with ſome cunningly-deviſed 
fables, love as much ambiguity as ever Apollo did in his moſt winding 

Oracles, of whom it is ſaid, 


Ambage nexa Delphico mos eli Deo 
Arcana tegere. | 


Servits in C tel 1 jcrurd with Rams 
+ ke Servius tells us, that Jupiter Ammon was therefore pictur are 


| which was in the Apoſtles. Impoſtors cat a miſt of many dark and 


| inſignificant expreſſions, which are ſo far from making Men better un- 


up at Rome inſtead of Delphos ; and all the pretence of it, was the ob= 
| ſcurity ſuppoſed in Scripture. What! Darkneſs come by the riſing of 
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horns becauſe his anſwers had as many turnings and windings as they. 
bad. But the Horns which Moſer was wont to be pictur d with, Gil : 
only note the light and perſpicuity (fromthe ambiguity. of IM, which, 


notes the ſending forth of rays of light like & born,) and yet Moſes bim- 5 
ſelf was veil d in compariſon of the openneſs and plainneſs of Speech _ 


open light, their vizard falls off, and their, deformity: appears. Such 
Perſons delight in ſoaring quite out of the apprehenfions of thoſe wha 


£m its native fimplicity and plainneſs, into a company of cloudy and 


way of converſion muſt be by the Underſtanding; and how cou d that 

bow upon the Underſtanding, which was fo much above. it? But,. 
laith the Apoſtle, We preach not our ſelves but C's Jeſus the Lord, and 2 Cot: 4. 
our ſelves your ſervants for Jeſus: ſake. I they | 


= own Credit ard Reputation, there might have been ſome reaſon 
that they ſhou'd hæve ufed the way of this Sophiſþs among the Greeks, 


and 


2 
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and by declamatory Speeches to have inhanced their eſteem among the 
vulgar. But the Apoſtles diſown d and rejected all theſe vulgar artifices 
of mean and low - ſpirited Men; they laid aſide all thoſe enticing worgz 
Cor. a. 4. Au ęe-ivns copies of the way of the Heathen Sopbiſte, and declar d the Te. 
2Cor.,. a. ſtimony of God with Spiritual Evidence; they handled not the Ward of 
God deceitfully, but by manifeſtation of the truth, commended themſelves; 1 
every Man's conſcience in the ſight 4 od ; Now what could be ſo ſutz. 
dle to ſuch a deſign, as the greateſt plainneſs and faithfulneſs in what 
they ſpake? We find in the Teſtimony of the Apoſtles, 89% „ , w. 
Origen, c. Seb Y Uv I , as Origen ſpeaks, Nothing that is [7 
Cell . 3- ribus or counterfeit, nothing ſavouring of the cunning craftineſs of ſuch as lie 
F135 in wait to deceive; and, faith he, it is impoſſible to think that Men now 
bred up in the Sophiſtry of the Greeks, nor experienced in the Rhetorica 
6 os uſed among them, could ever be able ſo ſuddenly to perſwade the 
orld to embrace that which had been a'figment of their own Brains, The 
truth is, the Apoſtles ſpeak like Men very confident of the truth of what 
they ſpeak, and not like ſuch who were fain to fetch in the help of 
all their Topics, to find out ſome probable Arguments to make Men be- 
lieve that which it is probable they did'not believe themſelves; which 
was moſt commonly the caſe of the great Orators among the Heathen, 
We find no Pedantic Flouriſhes, no flattering Inſinuations, no affected 
Cadencies, no ſuch great care of the riſing and falling of Words in the 
ſeveral Sentences z which make up ſo great a part of that which was ac- - 
counted Eloquence in the Apoſtles time. Theſe things were too mean 
a prey for the Spirits of the Apoſtles to quarry upon; every thing in 
them was grave and ſerious, every Word had its due weight, every 
Sentence brim-full of Spiritual matter, their whole Diſcourſe moſt be- 
coming the Majeſty and Authority of that Spirit which they ſpake by. 
And therein was ſeena great partof the infinite Wiſdom of God in the 
choice he made of the Perſons who were to propagate the Doctrine of 
Chbriſt in the World, that they were not ſuch who by reaſon of their | 
great repute and fame in the World, might eaſily draw whole Multi- 
tudes to embrace their Dictates, but (that there might not be the leaſt 
foundation for an implicit Faith) they were of ſo mean rank and con- 
dition in the World, that in all probability their Names had never been 
heard of, had not their Doctrine made them Famous. To this purpoſe 
o igen. e. Origen excellently ſpeaks, Ot,u2 9 v Inos d T&70 BiSurnax ron 
cell. 1.3, Aoi TE N G. Y Toru, ive protuiey peu 21 R ut var, Tee 
50 op Mat Aapurens d mk ob Tuvewwos Epen, in 20 4) 
Ao N we gajplor; Tav yeaulavruv, £8 my To pert, Nn Heurige 
OULBMEWC, A H EVEN, TEC avew dye N dbx e yer, 
#2) Nec ous Fence, xa} 3) Saſę fr x Trywroyins EN d 
Iam of opinion, faith he, that Jeſus did purpoſely make uſe of ſuch Pres- 
chers of his Doctrine, that there might be no place for ſuſpicion that they 
came iuſtructed with the art of Sophiſtry; but that it be clearly manifeſt to 
all that would conſder it, that there was nothing of deſign in thoſe who diſcs 
wered ſo much 2 in their Writings, and that they had à more Di. 
vine Power which was more efficacious than the greateſt volubility of Expreſ 
ſionc, or ornaments of ſpeech, or the artifices which were uſed in the Grecian 
compoſitions, ee W 
3. The Apoſtles delivered their Doctrine with the greateſt *openneſs and 
freedom of ſpiritz they did not give out one thing to the. World, an 


another to their private Diſciples; but with great freedom and hows 
15 ; : | 


mm oe rea. SA: 0:5 


declared their doctrine in the moſt public places, and before their gred- 
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teſt enemies. They knew they were looked ori as deceivets by the 
World, but yet they knew themſelves to be true, &; 2Adva, x2) Aeg. 2 cor 6. 8. 
This is the uſũal requital good Men have from the World, that they 

are looked on as the greateſt deceivers of it; if it be ſo with others, they 

have much leſscauſe to wonder at it, when even He,. 'who'by one Pro. f 3 

phet is ſtiled the deſre of Nations, is by another ſaid #9 be deſpiſed * 32 

rejected of Men; and when Chriſt was in the World, he was called 5 Ia. $3. 3. 

,., the deceiver no wonder then if his Diſciples were accounted watch. 2). 

ſuch, altho' they manifeſted their veracity by their open carriage' and 53: | 
free ſpeaking to the faces of their greateſt adverſaries. The ' Apoſtles 

neither feared the Jews skill in their Law, nor the wiſdom and 0 til- 

ty of the Greeks : Saint Paul preacheth ' Chriſt openly among the Jews 

in their Synagogues, and among the Athenians he encounters the Epicu- 


raus and Stoics, and preacheth to them Jeſus arid the Reſarrection. 


related concerning Chriſt, they wou'd not certainly have ſpoken wit 
ſo much confidence concerning Chriſt in the preſence of thoſe who had 
been his murtherers; but we ſee they appeal d to themſtlves, as to the 
Miracles which he had wrought among them, and for his Reſurrection 
they were ready to lay down their Lives in giving Teſtimony to the 
truth of it. That his body was gone, was evident; that the Apoſtles 
ſhou'd take it away was impoſſible, conſidering what guard of Souldiers 
they bad ſet. upon it, and how timorous and fearful the Apoſtlet were, 
that they fled upon Chriſt's being apprehended. Now what coud it 
be, cou d make ſuch fearful Perſons afterwards ſo courageous and reſo- 
te as they were, had there not ben ſome more than ordinary power 
Ne 5 e R 


. ” 


the Apoſtles had any thing of deceivers in them, as to the Ning Wh 16 | 


_- 


to.convince and encourage them? 9) „% ee RLIy 
4. The Apoſtles deliver their Teſtimonj with the greateſt particularity 8: 
to all circumſtances... They do not change nor alter any of them upon 


different Examinations before ſeveral Perſons; they all agree in the 


greateſt conſtancy to themſelves and uniformity with each other. "8 
to matters of Indifferency, we find the Apoſtles very yielding and con- 
deſcending; but as to any thing which concern d their Teſtimony, moſt 

conſtant and reſolved. Had the Goſpel been ſome cuiiningly - contrived 

fancy, it had been impoſſible but ſo many different Perſons, in ſuch 

different places, and under ſuch different conditions, wou'd have vari- 

ed as to ſome material circumſtance of it: Or elſe they would have beeri 

ſo wiſe as to have deliver d it in general terms, without inſiſting much 

upon ſuch particular circumſtances, which if they had been falſe, might 

baue been very eaſily diſprov'd ; but with what particular enumeration 

of circumſtances'do the Apoſtles [preach Chriſt to the World? Peter 3 
tells the Jews: that it was Jeſus of Nazareth whom he preached; and leſt ** * ** 
they ſpou d think it was not the ſame Perſon which roſe again, with 

great boldneſs and freedom of Spirit he ſaith unto them, Therefore let all +. 45. 
the, boyſe of iſrael know afſuredly, that God hath made that ſame Jeſus mhoni 

Je have crucified; both Lord and Chriſt. Tea, that ſanie individual Per- 
ion ho was converſant in the World, and died upon the Croſs, is nom 1 5 

came 4 Prince and Saviour, to give repentance to Iſtael aud remiſſion of 31, 3a. 
ſes, If there had been any ground of ſuſpicion as to theſe things, who 
ad been ſo able to diſprove them, or ſo ready to do it, as thoſe Perſons 
who had crucify'd him? For we cannot eonceive but thoſe who had 
z hand in bis death, wou d endeavour by all poſſible means to diſprove 
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tles wou d have been told of it as they preached Chriſt in the Symagogu,, | 


XVII. 


Prop. 4. from ſuch Perſons who had greater knowledge of the things atteſted, and me 


| had heard his Speeches, and obſerv'd his Miracles; but he had not pa- 


his Reſurrection from the dead. For what a caſe were they like to be 
in, if thoſe things which the Apoſtles ſo confidently preached were true? 
If LO had all power now in his hands, and there were ſalvition in 3, 

other Name, but only in bis whom they had crucify'd, they were like W 
be in a moſt deſperate condition; therefore if any Men can be ſuppod 
inquiſitive after the truth of theſe circumſtances, no doubt theſe were: 
And if they cou'd have found the leaſt flaw in their Teſtimony, the | 
World wou d ſoon have ring d of it; and the Jews who were then ſ% 

much diſperſed abroad, would have divulg d it into all parts, the 4% 


And can we in any reaſon think, but thoſe Fews who perſecuted pa 
as he preached in the Synagogues of Aſia, and afterwards impeach'd hin 
fo openly in Jeruſalem, wou'd there enquire into all the circumſtances * 
concerning Chriſt, and all the other 7eme wou'd write to their Friends 
at Jeruſalem to be fully inform d of thoſe ſtrange things which were told * 
them openly in all places in their Syagogues by Men of their own Na. 
tion and Language, concerning one Jeſus who was crucify d and 9 
again from the dead? Had there been now any ſo much as plauſible 
Brett that any of theſe circumſtances were not true, can we think 

but that a People ſo unmeaſurably given to their own ways and Trad- 
tions, wou'd in all places have vented any thing that might have tended | 
to the diſparagement of Chriſt and his Apoſt/es © But we ſee Malice jt 
ſelf cou d not find any flaw in the Apofles Teſtimony ; for if it had, ge 
ſhou'd certainly have heard of it, either from the Jews, or from the 

Ain oppoſers of Chriſtianity among the Heathens, who 'pretended to 

Ve curious and inquiſitive Perſons, fuch as Celſus, Julian, Hierocles and © 
Porphyry were. What reaſon can we have then in the leaſt to ſuſpett 
fuch a Teſtimony, which paſſed ſo uncontrouled in that time when it 
was alone capable of being diſprov'd, and Mens Intereſt and Defign 
wou d put them ſo much upon it? The ſtrength of which will appear 
in the next Propoſition, which is, l 1 


t * 


No Teſtimony ought to be taken againſt a matter of fac thus atteſted, but 


ui ſeſt greater fidelity in reporting them. It is eaſy to make it appear, that 
ſuppoſing any Perſans at that time had contradifted the Teſtimony of 
the Apoſtles concerning our Saviour, yet there had been no reaſon in 
the world to have hearkned to their Teſtimony in oppoſition to that 
of the Apoſtles; and that on theſe accounts. f. The Apoſtles witneſſed 
the Afrrmative, which is more capable of being atteſted than any Neg 
tive can be. 2. The Apoſiles were more converſant with Chrift than 
any other Perſons were, becauſe they were choſen for that very end by 
him to be conſtantly with him: cou'd any therefore be more capable 
of knowing the truth of all. particulars concerning Chriſt than theſe 
were? Had there beenany ground of ſuſpicion concerning the defign 
of Chriſt why cou'd not the Jews prevail with Judas to diſcover it as 
well as to betray, his Perſon ?. Judas had done but a good work, if Chrilt 
had been ſuch an Impoſtor as the Jem: blaſphemoully ſaid he was: 
what made Judas then ſo little ſatisfy'd with his work, that he grew 
weary of his Life upon it, and threw himſelf away in the moſt hortid 
deſpair> No Perſon certainly had been ſo fit to have been produced a5 
a witneſs againſt Chriſt, as Judas who had been ſo long with him, and 


FX 


tience enough to ſtay after that horrid fact to be a witnels againſt him | 
1 na 


the 


1900 


ſufficient a:courit to be given of that, vis: the power of the ford which 
keeps them in awe, and ſtrictly forbids all the Followers of Mahomerts 


diſpute their Religion at all, or compare it with any other. Therefore 
I can no more wonder at this, than 1 do to ſee ſo great a part of the 
World under the Tyranny of the great Turk: Neither on the other 
fide do I wonder that ſach a multitude of thoſe profeſſing Chriſtianity | 
ſnou d together with it, believe a great number of erroneous Dofrines | 
and live in the practice of many grofs Superſtitions, becauſe I confidet + 
what ſtrange. prevalency Education hath upon ſofter Spirits and por 
imo 


eaſie intellectuals, and what an awe an Inquiſition bears upon 


rous and irreſolv d Perſons.” But now when a great multitude of per. 
ſons ſober and inquiſitive, ſhall, contrary to the Principles of their Edu. 
cation, and without fear of any humane Force, (which they before- 
hand ſee will perſecute them) and after diligent enquiry made into 
the Grounds on which they believe, forſake all their former Perſuaſi- | 
ons, and reſolvedly adhere to the truth of the Doarine propounded to 
them, tho it coſt them their lives; if this give us not reaſon to thin 


this Doctrine true, we muſt beligve Mankind to be the moſt unh 


creatures in the World; that will with ſo much reſolution part wii 
all Advantages of this Life for the ſake of one to come, if that be not 
undoubtedly certain, and the Doctrine propoſing it infallibly true. Itiy 


an obſervable Circumſtance in the propagation of the Chriſtian Religion, 


that tho God made choice at firſt of perſons generally of mean rant and 


condition in the World to be Preachers of the Goſpel, God thereby 


xCor.2. 5. making it appear that our faith did not ſtand in the wiſdom of nen, M 


_ . inthe power of God, and therefore choſe the weak things of the world to 


confound the ſtrong; yet ſoon after the Goſpel was preached abroad in 


the World, we find perſons of great place and reputation, of great parts 
and abilities engaged in the Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Faith. In the 
Hiſtory of the AFs we read of Sergius a Proconſul, of Dionyſius the A. 
reopagite converted to the' Faith, and in the following Ages of the 
Church many perſons of great eſteem for their extellent Learning and 


Abilities; ſuch was Juſtin Martyr, one who before he became a Chri- 


ſtian, was converſant with all Sects of Philoſophers, Storcs, Peripatetics, 
 Pythagoreans, and at laſt was a profeſs d Platoniſt till he was converted 

from Plato to Chriſt, and then found that true which he ſpeaks of in 

his Dialogue with Trypho, that after all his enquiries into Philoſophy, 
Juſtin. Di. ſpeaking of the Doctrine of Chriſt, zzuziw pris tve ronov prhommpiny aopann 
3 in, Te %, olf, I found this at laſt to be the only ſure and profitable Philoſe 
125. ed. phy. And when Trypho after derides him as a Man of very eaſie Faith, 
Par. who wou'd leave the Doctrine of Plato for that of Chriſt, (for it ſeems 
| by him the Jews then had a more favourable Opinion of the State of 
Platoniſts than Chriſtians) Juſtin is ſo far from being mov'd with ſuch 
Reproaches, that he tells him he wou'd undertake to demonſtrate to 
him, % os evo emazonpp ww, 029% aremdtixlog Avgvic, Muh 
meat. Sis &, d& Been, xg} Twin eat th: That the Chriſtians 


dlid not give credit toempty Fables, and unprovable Aſſertions, but to fe 5 f 
a DoFrine that was full of a Divine Spirit and Power, and flouriſmed with 


Grace : The proving of which is the ſubject of that diſcourſe. - At Ale- 

xandria we meet with a ſucceſſion of excellent Perſons, all which were 

not only Embracers themſelves, but Defenders of the Chriſtian Faith; 

for ſetting aſide there Abilius, Juſtus, Cerdo, Eumenes, Marcus, Celadion, 

Agrippinus, Julianus, Demetrius, and others who 1 8 t = 
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| cond Century; L fhall only fix: on thoſe perfons, who | were famous 
| Enquirers'after Fruth and noted for . — in Heathen Learning; 
yet theſe per ſons after all their etquiries found nothing to fix ori but 
the Obriſtian Faith, and valu d no other diſcovery of Truth in compa- 
niſon uh that. Sunh was Pentium, who as Buſebiat tells us, was an 
| exccMlent; Stora before he became m Chriſtian, and was after ſo eminent 
| 20n6, that in imĩtation of the Apoſtles he went into Iadia to convert 
the Inhabĩtants to the Chriſtian Faith, andiat his return was made Re- 
dor. af che School at Alexandria; which as the ſame Anthor tells us 
vas much frequented by ſuch who were e N za +) A a N 
7 dib mai; meli abi in Hamarie as woll a Divine Llaruing. How zu nit 
| excellent Pantemus was in Humane Learning, e that Oyigen kccl. l. 3. 
| 2nd Hitrowe boch malte his example their plea for iheir udying of it. 7,;4.1.6, 
After him ſucceeded Clemens Alexandrinus, Panteænuss Scholar, a perſon c. 20. 
of great depth of learning and exquiſitely kill d in all Heathen Anti- 
quitics, as appears by his remaining Writings. The learning of Origen 
is ſufficiently known, which was in ſuch great reputation in his own time, 
that not only Chriſtians but Philoſophers flock d to his Lectures at 4- _ 
lerandria, as Bnſchins tells us, wherein he read the Mathematics, and o- 41“ 6 
ther parts of Philoſophy as well as the Seriptures; and the ſame Author 0 
informs us that the Philoſophers did dedicate their Books to him, and 


r e Go Re HY, 


1 ſometitnes choſe him as Arbitrator between them in matters of Diſpute; 
id and Porphyry himſelf in' his Books againſt the Chriſtians vouchſafed a 


pg of Origen for his excellent 'Learnipg. In Origer's time 

aclor a Presbyter of Alexandria for | five years together frequented 

the Schools of the Philoſophers, and put on the Philoſophic pallium 751. I. 6. 
BRA mr Quo xd} H vr fy od Taviray FLA wy, aud was very conver- c. ac. 
ſent in the Books of the Grecian Learning. Beſides theſe we read of Pie- 

rim and Achillas two Presbyters of Alexandria, who were 75:20 ?XAlwas vicephor. 
Nl x, MN Sd Ele loi, As Nicep horus Calliſtus ſpeaks, Perſons _  Ecc's 
vel shilled in the Grecian Learning and Philoſophy. If from Alexandria 12 895 
ve go to Ceſarea, there we not only meet with a School of learning a- 
mong the Chriſtians, but with perſons very eminent in all kinds of lear- 

ning; ſuch were the famous Pamphilus and Euſebius ſo great an admirer 

of him, that ever ſince he is called Exſebius Pamphilut. At Antioch was 

Derotbeus &vie 7ravrotov N #91 ποτν = Se, as Nicephorns ſpeaks, 
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72 2 verſed im all kind of ingenuous Literature. Anatolins Biſhop of 

AN cea, one verſed in Geometry, Aſtronomy, and all kind of Philoſophy, rdem,tib.s. 
2 as well as the Doctrine of Chriſt, Thus we ſee how in thoſe early days“. 36. 

th, of the Greet Church what excellent perſons many of thoſe were who 

ms vere zealous Profeſſors of Chriſtianity; and concerning thoſe of the 


Latin Church, Tfhall'only mention that ſpeech of St. Auſtin who was 
himſelf an inſtance of the ſame nature aid a Star of the firſt magnitude 
among them. Nonne aſpicimus quanto auro & argento & veſte ſuffarcina- , ,,,.. 
tus exierit de Mg ypto Cyprianns Doctor ſuaviſſimus &. Martyr beatiſſimus? in. de do- 
aan Laftantins ? quanto Vickorinut, Optatut, Hilarins ? ut de vivis Ae ny 
| Taceem; quantoinmmerabiles Græci? quod. prior ipſe fideliſſimus Dei ſer- cap. 4. 
Ws Moſes fecerat, de quo ſcriptum eſt, quod ernditus fuerit onini ſapientia 
HEeyptiorm. ' Towhoſe Catalogue of learned perſons, among the Latin 
Chriſtians Tertulliar, Arnobins and ſeveral others may be deſervedly 
ded. But as St. Ahn there well obſerves, tho' the Iſraclites went 
out of Egypt, yet it was their eating the Paſſover which ſaved them 
from deftruttion ; ſo tho theſe were accompliſhed with thoſe perfections 
ad riches of theSoul, the ornaments of Learning, yet it was their ea- 
as q = | ting 
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ting the true Paſſover which was Chriſt, by their adhering to bis Do: | 


ctrine, was that which wou d be of more advantage to them, than all 
their Accompliſhments wou d be. Now then ſince in the firſt Ages of 


the Chriſtian Church, we find not only innumerable multitudes of per. 
ſons of great Integrity and Sobriety in their Lives embracing the Dodrine 
of Chriſt, but fo many Perſons that were curious enquirers after the 
truth of things ʒ we can certainly have no reaſon to diſtruſt ſuch a Te: | 


ſtimony which was receiy d in ſo unanimous a manner by perſons as x: 


ble to judge of the truth of things, and as fearful of being deceiv'd in e. 


ference to them as any now in the World can be. 


2. As this Teſtimony ons receiv d. by perſons inquiſitive after the | 


Truth of things, ſo the Doctrine conveyed by it was a matter of the bigheſ 


moment in the world and therefore we cannot conceive but perſons or- 4 
dinarily inquiſitive about 'other things wou'd be more than ordinarily 


ſo about this, becauſe their eternal welfare and happineſs did depend 


upon it. All perſons that are truly Religious, muſt at leaſt be alloy 
to be perſons very inquiſitive after the ſtate and condition of their Souls 
when they ſhall be diſlodged from their Bodies. And if we do but grant 
this, can we in any reaſon think that ſuch a multitude of perſons in ſo 
many Ages ſhou'd continue venturing their Souls upon a Teſtimony | 


which they had no aſſurance of the truth of? And that none of all 
theſe perſons, tho' Men otherwiſe Rational and Judicious, ſhou'd be a. 


ble to diſcover the Falſity of that Doctrine they went upon, if at leaſt © 
any upon conſideration of it can itnagine it to be ſo? lt is not reconci- 
lable with the general preſumption of Humane Nature concerning Di 


vine Providence and the Care God takes of the welfare of Men, to ſuf- 
fer ſo many perfons who ſincerely deſire to ſerve God in the way which 
is moſt pleaſing to him, to go on in ſuch a continual Deluſion, and 


never have it at all diſcover'd-to them; If all Men then who have be- 


liev'd the Doctrine of Chriſt to be the orily way to Salvation have been 
deceiv'd, either we muſt deny altogether a Divine Providence, or fay 
the Devil hath more power to deceive Men than God hath to dire 


them, which is worſe than the former; or elſe aſſert that there ate no 
ſuch things at all as either God or Devils, but that all things come to 


paſs by Chance and Fortune: and if fo, it is ſtill more inexplicable 
why ſuch multitudes of rational and ſerious Men, and the moſt inqui- 
ſitive part of the World as to ſuch things ſhou'd all be fo poſſeſs d with 
the truth and certainty of theſe things; and the more prophane, wicked 


and ignorant any perſons are, the more prone they are to mock and de- 


ride them. If ſuch Men then ſee more into Truth and Reafon than the 
ſober and judicious part of Mankind, let us bid adieu to Humanity and 


adore the Brutes, ſince we admire their judgment moſt who come the 
neareſt to them. * | 


3. The multitude of theſe perſons thus conſenting in this Teſtimony, could 


have no other engagements to this conſent, but only their firm perſuaſion of 


the truth of the Doctrine conveyed by it; becauſe thoſe who unanimouſly 
agree in this thing are ſuch. perſons, whoſe other deſigns and intereſts 
in this World differ as much as any Men's do. If it had been only a con- 
ſent of the Jews, there might have been ſome probable pretence to 


bave ſuſpected a matter of Intereſt in it; but as to this thing, ve 


find the Jews divided among themſelves about it; and the ſtiffeſt de- 
niers ofthe truth of it, do yet inviolably preſerve thoſe ſacred Records 
among them, from which the Truth of the Doctrine of Chriſt may be 


undoubtedly prov d. Had the Chriſtian Religion been — 
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the World by the Roman Emperors at the time of its firſt promulgation, 
there wou'd have been ſome ſuſpicion of particular defign in it ; but it 
came with no other ſtrength but the evidence of its own Truth; yet it 
found ſudden and ſtrange entertainment among perſons of all Nations 


| the Rowan Empire, and made ſo large a ſpread therein, that it made 

Tertullian ſay, Heſterni ſumus, G. 5 omnia implevimus, urbes, inſulas, 
caftella, municipia, conciliabula, eaſtra ipſa, tribus, decurias, palatium, ſe- 
 natum, forum; ſola vobis relinqui mut Templa. We have but newly appea- 
red, ſaith he, and yet we have filled all 8 with our Company, but only 
your Temples ; and before ſpeaking of the Heathens, Obſeſſam vociferan- 


tir civitatem, in agris, in caſtellzs, in inſulis Chriſtianos, omnem ſexum, 


mentomerent. All ſorts and conditions of Men in all places, were ſuddenly 
become Chriſtians. What common tye cou'd there be now to unite all 
theſe perſons together, if we ſet aſide the undoubted truth and certainty 
of the Doctrine of Chriſt which was firſt preached to them by ſuch who 


hind them, containing the ſubſtance of the Doctrine of Chriſt, and 
thoſe admirable Inſtructions which were their only certain Guides in the 
way to Heaven? | | 


44. Becauſe many perſons do join in this conſent with true Chriſtians, who 

yet could heartily wiſh that the Doctrine of Chriſtianity were not true, Such 
areall thoſe perſons who are ſenſual in their Lives, and walk not ac- 
cording to the Rules of the Goſpel, yet dare not queſtion or deny the 
| Truth of it. Such who cou'd heartily wiſh there were no future State, 
nor Judgment to come, that they might indulge themſelves in this 
World without fear of another; yet their Conſciences are ſo far con- 
vinced of, and aw'd by the truth of theſe things, that they raiſe many 
perplexitiesand anxieties in their Minds which they wou d moſt willing- 
ly be rid of; which they can never throughly be, till inſtead of having 


And withal we find that the more Men have been acquainted with the 
practice of Chriſtianity, the greater Evidence they have had ofthe truth 
of it, and been more fully and. rationally, perſuaded of it. To ſuch I 
grant there are ſuch powerful Evidences of the truth of the Doctrine of 


that all other Arguments, as to their own ſatisfaction, may fall ſhort 
of theſe, « As to which thoſe Verſes of the Poet Dantes, render d into 
Latin by F. S. are very pertinent and ſignificant : for when he had in- 
troduced the Apoſtle Peter, asking him what it was which his Faith was 
founded on, he anſwers, | 


Dieinde exivit ex luce profunde 
7208 Quæ illic ſplendebat pretioſa gemma, 
Super quam omnis virtus fundatur. 


i. e. That God war pleaſed by immediate revelation of himſelf, to diſcover 

that Divine Truth to the World whereon our Faith doth ſtand as on its ſure 

Fundetion ; but when the Apoſtle goes on to enquire how he knew this 
at firſt came from God, his anſwer to that is, 


— larga 


and Degrees of Men. In a ſhort time it had eaten into the Heart of 


Tertull. 
Apol . C 36. 


Ibid. Co I: 


| etatem, conditionem, etiam dignitatem tranſgredi ad hoc nomen quaſe detri- 


| wereEye-witneſſes of Chriſt's Actions, and had left ſacred Records be- 


| thenameofChriſtiaris, they come to live the Life of Chriſtians, and be- 
come experimentally acquainted with the Truth and Power of Religion. 


Chriſt by the effe&ual workings of the Spirit.of God upon their Souls, 
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Spiritus Sancti, que eſt diſfuſ sm 

Super veteres & ſuper novas membranas, 

Eft ſyllogiſimus ille qui eam mibi concluſit 
Adeo acute, ut pre illa demonſtratiune 
Onnis demonſtratio alia mibi videatur obtuſa. 


i. e. That the Spirit of God doth fully diſcover it ſelf both in the Old al 
New Teſtament, that all other Arguments are but dull and heavy if comps 
red with this, It is true they are ſo to a truly inlightned Conſcience | 
which diſcovers ſo much Beauty and Glory in the Sctiptures, that they 
raviſh the Soul, altho' it be unable to give ſo full ati account of this un. 
to others who want the Eyes to ſee that Beauty with, which a Heart 
truly gracious hath. We ſee ordinarily in the World, that the attraction 
of Beauty is an unaccountable thing; and one may diſcern that which 
raviſheth him, which another looks on as mean and ordinary ; and why 
may it not be much more thus in Divine objects which want Spiritual 
Eyes to diſcover them? Therefore I grant that good Men enjoy that 
ſatisfaction to their own Conſciences, as to the truth of the Doctrine of 
Chriſt, which others cannot attain to; but yet I ſay, that ſuch do like- 
wiſe ſee the moſt ſtrong, rational and convincing Evidence which doth 
induce them to believez which Evidence is 'then moſt convincing, 
when it is ſeconded by the peculiar Energy of the Spirit of God upon 
the Souls of true Believers. But yet we ſee that the power and force of 
the truth of theſe things may be ſo great, even upon ſuch Minds which 
are not yet moulded into the faſhion of true Goodneſs, that it may aue 
with its light and clearneſs, where it doth not ſoften and alter by its 
heat and influence. Now whence can it be that ſuch convictions ſhou'd 
ſtick fo faſt in the Minds of thoſe who wou'g fain pull out thoſe pier- 
cing arrows, but that there is a greater power in them than they are 
| Maſters of, and they cannot ſtand againſt the force whereby they come 

upon them; nor find any ſalve to cure the wounds which are made 
within them, but by thoſe weapons which were the cauſes of them? 
And therefore when wicked perſons under conflicts of Conſcience, can- 
not eaſe themſelves by direct Atheiſm, or finding reaſon to caſt off ſuch 
convictions by diſcerning any invalidity in the Teſtimony whereon the 
truth of theſe things depends, it is a certain Argument that there 154 
bundant truthin that Teſtimony, when Men wou'd fain perſuade them- 
{elves to believe the contrary, and yet cannot. —\— 

5. The Truth of this conſent appears, from the unanimity of it among 
thoſe perſons who have yet ſtrangely differ d from each other in many contro. 
werſies in Religion. We ſee thereby this unanimity is no forced or de. 
ſign'd thing, becauſe we ſee the Perſons agreeing in this, do very much 
diſagree from each other in other things. And the ſame grounds and 
reaſons whereon they diſagree as to others things, wou'd have held 
to theſe too, were there not greater evidence of the certainty of theſe 
things, than of thoſe they fall out about. It hath not yet become 2 
Queſtion among thoſe who differ ſo much about the ſenſe of Scripture, 
whether the Scripture it ſelf be the Word of God, altho' the very dc. 
counts on which we are to believe it to be ſo, hath been the ſubject of 
no mean Controverſies, All the divided parts of the Chriſtian World 


do vet fully agree in the matters of fact, viz. That there was ſuch 4 ”> 
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ſon as Jeſas Cbriſt, and that he did many great Miracles, that he died on 

the Croſs at Jeraſalem, and Foſe again from the dead; now theſe contain 

the great foundations of Wa Faith, and therefore tlie multitude 

ol other Controverſies in the World ought to be fo far from weakning 

oor Faith, as to the truth of the Doctrine of Chriſt (which Men of 

weak judgments. and Atheiſtical Spirits pretend) that it ought to be a 

| ftrong confirmation of it, when we ſee Perſons which ſo peeviſhly quar- 

rel with each other about ſome inferior and leſs weighty parts of Religi- 

on, do yet unanimouſly conſent in the principal foundations of Chriſti- 

an Faith, and ſuch whereon the neceſſity of Faith and Obedience, as 

the way to Salvation, doth more immediately depend. And this may 

be one great Reaſon why the infinitely wiſe God may ſuffer ſuch lamen- 

table Contentions and Diviſions to be in the Chriſtian World, that there- 
by inquiſitive perſons may ſee that if Religion had been a mere Deſign 
of ſome few politic Perſons, the quarrelſome World (where it is 

not held in by force) wou d never have conſented ſo long in the owning 

ſuch common Principles which all the other Controverſies are built up- 

on. And altho it be continually ſeen that in divided parties, one is 
apt to run from any thing which is receiv'd by the other, and Men gene- 

rally think they can never run far enough from them whoſe Errors they 

| havediſcover'd, that yet this Principle hath not carried any conſidera- 

| bleparty of the Chriſtian World (out of their indignation againſt thoſe 
great corruptions which have crept into the World under a pretence of 
Religion) to the diſowning the foundation of Chriſtian Faith, muſt 
de partly imputed to the ſignal hand of Divine Providence, and partly 
to thoſe ſtrong Evidences which there are of the truth of that Teſtimo- 
ny which conveys to us the foundations of Chriſtian Faith, Thus we 
ſee now, how great and uncontrouled this conſent is, as to the matters 
of fact delivered down from the eye-witneſſes of them, concerning the 
Actions and Miracles of our Bleſſed Saviour, (which are contain d in 
the Scriptures as authentic Records of them,) and what a ſure foundati- 
on there is for a firm aſſent to the truth of the things from ſo univerſal 
and uninterrupted a Tradition. „ 

Thus far we have now manifeſted the neceſſity of the Miracles of 
Chriſt, in order to the propagation of Chriſtianity in the World, from 
the conſideration of the Perſons who were to propagate it in the World; 
the next thing we are to conſider, is, the admirable ſucceſs which the 
Goſpel met with in the World upon its being preached to it: Of which 
no rational account can be given, unleſs the Actions and Miracles of 
our Saviour were moſt undoubtedly true. That the Goſpel of Chriſt 


continuance of it in theſe. European parts, that none any ways conver- 
lant in the Hiſtory of former Ages, can have any ground to queſtion 
it. hut that this ſtrange and admirable ſucceſs of the Doctine of Chriſt 

ou'd be an Evidence of the truth of it, and the Miracles wrought in 
confirmation of it, will appear from theſe two Conſiderations, 1. That 
the Do@rine its 74 was ſo directly contrary to the general inclinations of 


ala Id. 2. T at the propagation of it was ſo much oppoſed by all world- 
power. 5 


the World. The Doctrine may be conſider' d either as to its credenda, 
or matters of Faith; or as to its agenda, or matters of Life and e 5 
B 5 TOA Ot 


had very ſtrange and wonderful ſucceſs upon its firſt preaching, hath 
n partly diſcover already, and is withal ſo plain from the long 


I. That the Doctrine it ſelf was ſo oppoſite to the general inclinations of 


| 
. 
| 
| 
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both theſe were contrary to the inclinations of the World ; the form 


ſeem'd hard and incredible, the latter harſh and impoffible. 


1. The matters of Faith which were to be believ'd by the World 


were not ſuch things which we may imagine the vulgar ſort of Me 


wou'd be very forward to run after, nor very greedy to embrace, f. 
Becanſe contrary to the Principles of their Education, and the Religion 
they were brought up in; the generality of Mankind ts very tenacious of 
thoſe Principles and Prejudices which are ſucked in in the time of Infancy, 
There are ſome Religions one would think it were impoſſible that any 


rational Men ſhould believe them; but only on this account, becauſe 


they are bred up under them. It is a very great advantage any Religion 
hath againſt another, that it comes to ſpeak firſt, and thereby inſinuatss 
ſuch an apprehenſion of its ſelf to the Mind that it is very hard removin 

it afterwards. The underſtanding ſeems to be of the nature of thoſ 
things which are communis juris, and therefore primi ſunt polſidenti; 
when an opinion hath once got poſſeſſion of the Mind, it uſually keep; 


out whatever comes to diſturb it. Now we cannot otherwiſe conceive 


Arnobius 
6 ntr. gen- 
tes J. I. 


but all thoſe Perſons who had been bred up under Paganiſm and the 
moſt groſs Idolatry, muſt needs have a very potent Prejudice againſt 
ſuch a Doctrine which was wholly irreconcilable with that Religion 
which they had been devoted to. Now the ſtronger the Prejudice js 
which is convey'd into Mens Minds by the force of Education, the gres- 
ter ſtrength and power muſt there needs be in the Goſpel of Chriſ, 
which did ſo eaſily demoliſh theſe ſtrong holds, and captivate the Un- 
derſtandings of Men to the obedience of Chriſt. To which purpoſe 4, 
nobius excellently ſpeaks in theſe words to the Heathens ; Sed non credi- 
tis geſta hac. Sed qui ea conſpicati ſunt fieri & ſub oculis ſuis viderunt 
agi, teſtes optimi certiſſimi que anFores, & crediderunt hec ipſi, & creden- 
da poſteris nobis hand exilibus cum approbationibus tradiderunt. Quinan 
iſt; fortaſſe quæritis? gentes, populi, nationes & incredulum illud genu 
humanum. Quod nisi aperta res eſſet, & luce ipſa quemadmodum dicitur 
clarior, nunquam rebus hujuſmod: credulitatis ſue commodarent aſſenſun, 
An nunquid dicimus illius temporis homines uſque adeo finiſſe vanos, mendt- 
ces, ſtolidos, brutos, ut que nunquam viderant vidiſſe ſe fingerent? & que 
facta omnino non erunt falſis proderent teſtimoniis aut puerili aſſertione fir- 
narent? Cumque poſſent vobiſcum & unanimiter vivere, & inoffenſas du. 
cere conjunctiones, gratuita ſuſciperent odia & execrabili haberentur in n- 


mine? Quod ſi falſa ut dicitis hiſtoria illa rerum eſt, unde tam brevi ten. 


pore totns mundl us iſta religione completus eſt? Ant in unam coire qui potit- 
runt mentem gentes regionibus diſſite, ventis celique convexiombus dimote* 


Aſſeverationibus illedæ ſunt nudis, inductæ in ſpes caſſas, & in pericule 
capitis immittere iſe ſponte temeraria deſperatione volnerunt, cum mil tal 
vicliſſent quod eas in hos cultus novitatis ſuæ poſſit excitare miraculo. In 
quia hæc omnia ab ipſo cernebant geri & ab ejus preconibus qui per orbem lo- 
tum miſſt beneficia patris & munera ſanandis animis hominibuſque portabant, 
veritatis ipſius vi vie, & dederunt ſe Deo, nec in magnis poſnere e 
membra vobis projicere, & viſcera ſua lanianda præbere. The ſubſtance 
of whoſe Diſcourſe is, that it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe ſo many Perſons 


of ſo many Nations to be ſo far beſotted and infatuated, as not only to 


believe a Religion to be true which was contrary to that they were edu. 
cated in, but to venture their Lives as well as Eſtates upon it, had it 
not been diſcover to them in a moſt certain and infallible way by ſuch 
who had been eye-witneſfes of the Actions and Miracles of Chriſt gr 
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his Apoſtles. And as he elſewhere ſpeaks, Vel hec ſaltem fidem volir 1154 tis. 2. 
fariunt arguments credendi, quod j am per omnes terrat in tam brevi tempore p. 44. 

& paroo 1nmenſs nominis bujus ſacramenta diffuſa ſunt; quod nulla j am 
natio ef tam barhari moris, &. manſuetudinem neſciens, que non ejus amore 
verſa FollBerit aſperitatem ſuam, & in placidos ſenſus pta tranquilitate 
migraverit ; quod tam magnis ingeniis prediti Oratores, Grammatici, Rhe- 

tores, Conſult: juris ac Medici, Philoſophie ctiamſecretarimantes, magiſte- 

is bee expetunt, ſprevis quibus paulo ante fidebant, &c. Will not this 
perſuade the World what firm foundations the Faith of Chriftians ſtands 

on, when in ſo ſhort a time it is ſpread over all parts of the World? 

that by it the moſt inhumane and barbarous Nations are ſoftn'd into 
more than civility? That men of the greateſt Wits and Parts, Orators, 

| Grommarians, Rhetoricians, Lawyers, Phyſicians, Philoſophers, who not? 

have forſaken their former ſentiments, and adhered to the Doctrine of 
Chriſt, Now, I fay, if the power of Education be ſo ſtrong upon the 

Minds of Men to perſuade them of the truth of the Religion they are 

bred up under, (which Atheiſtically diſpos d Perſons make ſo much ad- 
vantage of,) this is ſo far from weakning the truth of Chriſtianity, that 

it proves a great confirmation ot it, becauſe it obtain d ſo much upon 

its firſt Preaching in the World, notwithſtanding the higheſt prejudices 

from Education were againſt it. If then Men -be ſo prone to believe 

that to be moſt true, which they have been edu under, it muſt 
argue a more than ordinary Evidence and Power in that Religion which 
unſettles ſo much the Principles of Education, as to make Men not only 
queſtion the truth of them, but to renounce them and embrace a Religi- 
Eſpecially when we withal conſider what ſtrong holds theſe Princi- XXI. 
ples of Education were back d with among the Heathent, when the Do- 
drine of Chriſt wasfirſt divulg'd among them, i. e. what plauſible pre- 
tences they bad of continuing in the Religion which they were brought 

up in, and why they ſhou'd not exchange it for Chriſtianity; and thoſe 


8 


— 


1. The pretended Antiquity of their Religion above the Chriftian ; the ogg 
main thing pleaded againſt the Chriſtiant was divortium ab inſtitutis ma- _ 3 
jorum, that they thought themſel ves wiſer than their Fore-fathers; and Symmach. 
Symmachss, Libanius, and others plead this moſt in behalf of Paganiſm 7. 
ſervanda eſt tat ſeculis fides, G. fequend: ſunt nobis parentes qui ſecuti ſunt Liban. 
feliciter ſuos 3 their Religion pleaded Preſcription againſt any other, and er - 
| they were reſolv'd to follow the ſteps of their Anceſtors wherein they 
| thought themſelves happy and ſecare. Cecilins in Minutias Felix firſt annutius 
argues much againſt dogmatizing in Religion, but withal ſays it Felix. p. 6. 
moſt becomes a lover of truth, Majorum excipere diſciplinam, religiones 
traditas colere, deos quos 4 parentibus ante imbutus es timere; mec de nu- 
minihun ferre ſententiam, ſed prioribus credere. So Arnobias tells us the 4rmb.con- 
main thing objected againſt the Chriſtiaus was novellam eſſe religionem | 3 
moſiran, & ante dies natam propemodum paucos, neque vos potuiſſe ante- 
quan patrian linquere, & in barbaros ritus peregrinoſque traduci. And 
Cotte in Tully kan before laid this down as the main Principle of Pagan ,; 4, 
Religion, majoribus noſtris etiam nulla ratione reddita credere, to believe Nat. Dear: 
the Tradition of our Fathers, altbo there be no evidence in reaſon for it l. 3. 

And after he had diſcover'd the vanity of the Stoical Arguments about 

Religion, concludes with this as the only thing he reſolv'd his Religion 

into, Mibi unum ſatis erit, maj * _ ita tradidiſſe, It is enough for 
| 2 


me 
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me that it comes by tradition from our Fore-fathers. Lafentias fully ſetz 
forth the manner of pleading us d by the Heathens againſt the Chrigy. 


J. 2. e, 6. 


Ambroſ. 


ep. c. m 


mach. 


"148 et ans, in point of Antiquity. He ſunt religiones quas ſibi 4 majoribng ſuis 
orig Error. | 


traditas, pertinaciſſime tueri ac defendere perſeverant; nec.conſiderant que. 
Its ſint, ſed ex hoc probatas atque veras eſſe confidunt, quod Peas Nieren 
tradiderunt; tantaque eſt audforitas vetuſtatis, ut inquirere in eam ſcelu 
eſſe dicatur. The Engliſh is, They accounted Tradition infallible, ang 
knew no other way whereby to find the truth of Religion but by its con. 
veyance from their Fore-fathers. How like herein do they ſpeak to 
thoſe who contend for the corruptions crept into the Chriſtzan Church? 
who make uſe of the ſame pretences for them, viz. that they were de. 
liver'd down from their Fathers; tantaque eſi auForitas vetuſtatis, ut in. 
quirere in eam ſcelus eſſe dicatur; who are we who will ſee further than Ami. 
quity? But it is no wonder if Antiquity be accompany'd with dimneſz 
of ſight ; and ſo it was undoubtedly as to the Pagan World; and as to 
the Chriſtian too, when ſuch a mixture of Heatheniſin came into it. And 
the very ſame Arguments by which the pleaders for Chriſtianity did ju: 
ſtify the truth of their Religion, notwithſtanding this pretended Anti- 
quity, will with equal force hold for a Reformation of ſuch inveterate 
abuſes, which under a pretence of Antiquity, have crept into the Chri. 
ſtian Church, Nullus pudor eſt ad meliora tranſire, ſaith Ambroſe in his 
Anſwer to Symmachus, what ſhame' is it to grow beiter? Quid facies? 


Lacan. de faith LaGantins, majoreſne potius an rationem ſequeris * $i rationem ut. 
orig. Enn. vis, diſcedere te nereſſe eſt ab inſtitutis &. auctoritate majorum : quoniam id 
2. c. &. ſolum rectum eſt, quod ratio præſcribit. Sin autem pietas majores ſequi ſuc 


Arnobius 
conti. gent. 
J. 2. 


det : fateris igitur & ſtultos illos eſſe qui excogitatis contra rationem reli- 
gionibus ſervierint; & te ineptum qui id colas quod falſum eſſe conviceris, 


Where Reaſon and mere Authority of Fore-fathers ſtand in competition, 


he is more a Child than a Man that knows not on which fide to give 
his Suffrage. But with the greateſt ſtrength, and cleareſt reaſon Arnobli- 
as ſpeaks in this caſe. Itaque cum nobis intenditis averſionem i Religime 
priorum, cauſam convent ut inſpiciatis, non factum; nec quid reliqueri- 
mus opponere, ſed ſecuti quid Smus potiſſimum contueri. When you charge 
us, faith he, that we are revolted from the Religion of our Fore-fathers, you 
ought not preſently to condemn the faF, but to examine the reaſons of it; 
neither ought you ſo much to look at what we haveleft, as what it is we have 


embraced. Nam fe mutare ſententiam culpa eſt ulla vel crimen, & d wete- 


ribus inſtitutis in alias res novas voluntateſque migrare, criminatio iſta & 
vos ſpectat, qui toties vitam conſuetudinemque mutaſtis; qui in mores alis, 
atque al ios ritus priorum condemnatione tranſiſtis. If mere departing from 
the Religion of our Anceſtors be the great fault, all thoſe who own 
themſelves to be Chriſtians, were themſelves guilty of it when they fre- 
volted from Heathenrſm. If it be here ſaid that the caſe is different, be- 
cauſe there was ſufficient reaſon for it, which there is not as to the cor. 
ruptions of the Chriſtian Church; if ſo, then all the diſpute is taken off 
from the matter of fact, or the revolt to the cauſes inducing to it ; and 
if the Proteſtant be not able as to the cauſes of our Separation from Rome 
to manifeſt thatthey were ſufficient, let him then be triumph d over by 
the Romaniſt, and not before. I aſſert then, and that with much aſſu- 
rance of Mind, that the Principles of the Reformation are juſtifiable up- 
on the ſame grounds of Reaſon, which the embracing Chriſtianity as, 
when Men of Heathens became Chriſtians; and that the Arguments 


made uſe of by Romaniſts againſt our Separation from them, are ſuch as 
| wou 
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von d have juſtify'd a Pagan Philoſopher in not embracing Chriſtianity: 
tor if it be unlawful for any party of Men, to divide from others in a 
matter of Religion which pretends Antiquity and Univerſality, it had 
been unlawful for a Philoſopher to have deſerted Paganiſm, as well as 


| for a Proteſtant to depart from Rome. For according to the Principles 


of the Nomaniſte, the judgment in the cauſe of the Separation, and of 


: the truth of Religion lies in that party from which we depart; if we. 


go now but apply this to the old Roman Senate or Emperors in the caſe 
of Chriſtian Religion, and dividing from Heathen Worſhip, we ſhall quick- 


1y ſee how eaſy a matter it will be to make Chriſtianity it ſelf a Schiſm 


and the Doctrine of Chriſt the greateſt Hereſy. . But as ſtrong as thoſe 
retences were then, or have been ſince, the power of the Doctrine of 
Chriſt hath been ſo great, as to conquer them and thereby to manifeſt, 
that it was of God, when ſuch potent Prejudices were not able to 
withſtand it. Of which Antiquity is the firſt. 


2. The large and univerſal ſpread of Pagan Neige, when Chriſtianity 


| cameinto the World: there was never ſo great Catholiciſm, as in Hea- 
| then Worſhip, when the Apoſtles firſt appear d in the Gentile World. Lade wine in 


aleo per _univerſa imperia, provincias, oppida, videmus ſingulos ſacrorum 992.6. 


| ratus gentiles habere, G. Deos colere municipes, ſaith Cæcilius in Minutins 


Filix, The great charge againſt the Chriſtians was Novelliſm, that they 


brought in a ſtrange and unheard of Religion. The common Que- 
ſtion was Where was your Religion before Jeſus of Nazareth? as it has 
been ſince, Where was your Religion before Luther? and the ſame anſwer 
| which ſervd then, will ſtand unmoveable, There, where no other Reli- 


gion is, in the Word of God. For this was the weapon whereby 
the Primitive Chriſtians defended themſelves againſt the aſſaults of Pa- 


| gaviſm, and the Evidences they brought that the Doctrine preach'd by 


thew, and contain'd in the Scriptures, was originally from God, were 
the only means of overthrowing Paganiſm, notwithſtanding its pretend- 
ed Univerſality. | 


3. Settlement by Laws of Heathen Worſhip. This was ſo much pretend- | 


ed and pleaded for, that as far as we can find, by the Hiſtory of the 
Primitive Church, the pretence on which the Chriſtians ſuffer'd, was 
dedition, and oppoſing the eſtabliſh'd Laws. The Chriſtians were reck- 


ond inter illicitat factiones, as appears by Tertullian, among Unlawful Tertull. of 
Corporations; the Politicians and Stateſmen were all for preſerving the 4c. 30. 


Laws; they troubled not themſelves much about any Religion, but on- 


ly That which was ſettled by Law they ſought to uphold, becauſe the 
Ming contrary. to it might bring ſome diſturbance to the civil State. 


There were ſeveral Laws which the Chriſtians were then brought under, 
and condemn'd for the breach of. 1. The Law againſt Hetæriæ, or 


-oventicles, as they were pleas d frequently to ſtile the Meeting of Chri- 


fiians together: thence the places where the Chriſtians aſſembled for wor- 
ip, were commonly call'd Conventicula; Ita appellabant loca, faith He- e d. 


raldus, ubi congregabantur Chriſtiani oraturi, & verbi divini interpretatio- 0bſervat. 
mg accepturi, ac ſacras Synaxes babituri : but Elmenhorſtius more ſhort- 
; Conventicul a loca ſunt ubi Chriſtiani congregati orare conſaeverunt. The 


I. 4. 


Places where the Chriſtians did meet and pray together, were called Conven- 


ticles in Baſilica Sicinnini ubi ritus Chriſtian eſt conventiculum, ſaith Au- An. ware. 
manus Marcellinus ; cur immaniter conventicula dirui? ſaith Arnobius 3 
Tur umverſum populum cum ipſo pariter conventiculo concremavit, as La- 
Ganting likewiſe ſpeaks. Now the reaſon of the Name was, bec 
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the Heathens judged theſe Aſſemblies of Chriſtians to be illegal Societie, 
For which we are to underſtand; that in the time of the Roman Em. 
rors, when they grew ſuſpicious of their own ſafety, they ſeverely 
prohibited all thoſe Sodalitia, or Societies and Colleges, which were 
very much in uſe in the Roman Common-wealth, in imitation of the 
ira/@/2 in the Cities of Greece. Theſe were ſuch Societies of Perſons 
which voluntarily confederated together either for ſome particular de. 
ſign, or for preſerving Love and Friendſhip among each other, and 
thence had their frequent Meetings in common together. Now te 
more numerous theſe were, and the more cloſely they confederated, the 
more jealous Eye the Roman Emperours had upon them, becauſe of ſome 
Clandeſtine deſign, which they ſuſpected might be carried on for diſtur. 
| bance of the public Peace in ſuch ſuſpicions Meetings. Thence cameont 
. many particular Edicts of the Emperours againſt all ſuch kinds of Socie. 
j ties. | 
| Now when the Chriſtians began to be ſomewhat numerous, and had 
1 according to the Principles of their Religion frequent Aſſemblies for 
Divine worſhip, and did confederate together by ſuch Symbols, of be- 
ing waſhed with water, and eating and drinking together (which ws 
all the Heathens apprehended by their uſe of Baptiſm, and the Lord; 
Supper) the Proconſuls and other Magiſtrates in their ſeveral Provin- 
ces bring the Chriſtians under theſe Edicts, and ſo puniſh'd them for the 
ln Elif. breach of the Laws. Which as appears by Pl;ay's Epiſtle to Trajan was 
Io. e. /. the only account on which the wiſer Heathens did proceed againſt the 
Chriſtians; for we ſee he troubled not himſelf much about the Truth 
and Evidence of the Chriſtian Religion, but ſuch Perſons were brought 
before him; and after he had Interrogated them whether they were 
Chriſtians, or no, ſeveral times, if they perſiſted, he then puniſhed 
them, not ſo much for their Religion, as for their obſtinacy and con- 
tempt of Authority. For ſo much is imply d in thoſe words of his, 
Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunque eſſet quod faterentur, pervicaciam cert, 
& inflexibilent obſtinationem r ar puniri + That whatever their Religion 
was their obſtinacy and diſobedience deſerved puniſhment. That which the 
Chriſtians now pleaded for themſelves, why they ſhou'd not be recko- 
n'd among the Factions of the People, was that which they gave to 
Pliny, that all their fault was, 2uod efſent ſoliti ſtato die ante Incem con. 
venire, carmenque Chriſto quaſi Deo dicere ſeeum invicem; ſeque ſacramento 
non in ſcelns aliquod obſtringere, ſed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria 
committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depoſitum appellati abnegarent. Iba 
they were wont upon their ſolemn days to meet together for Divine Worſhip, 
and to covenant with each other only for the practice of thoſe things which 
were as much for the good of Mankind as their own, viz. that they would not 
Tru, wrong and defrand others, as to their Bodies or Eſtates, And Tertwllian 
470..c.38. approves of the Law againſt Factions, as de providentia & modeſtia pul- 
lica, ne civitas in partes ſcinderetur, as wiſely intended to prevent Sedi- 
tions; but withal pleads, that the Society of Chriſtians cou d not be 
reckon'd inter illicitas fact iones; for faith he, hec coitio Chriſtianorum 
merito ſane illicita, ſi illicitis par; merito damnanda ſi quis de ea queritur 
eo titulo quo de fationibus querela eſt. In cujus perniciem aliquando convt- 
nimnws? Hoc ſumus congregati quod &. diſperſi hoc univerſi quod © ſingi. 
lis neminem ledentes, neminem contriftantes ; quum probi, quum boni co- 
eunt, quum pii, quum caſti congregantur, non eſt fact io dicenda fed curia. 


If. faith he, the Societies of Chriſtians were like others, there might be ſome 
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red on to condemn them, under the head of Faction by but. as long as we 
meet together for 20 Man s injury, that whether divided, or aſſembled, we 
tre flill the ſame, that we grieve and injure no body; when ſuch a company 
of good Men meet together, it is rather a Council than a Faction. MA 
2. Another Law the Chriſtians were brought under, was, That a- 
gainſt Innovations in Religion ; thence it was laid fo much to the 
charge of the Chriſtians, that they did e ebgriuus, go contrary 
1 the eftabliſh'd Lam; as Porphyry ſaid of Origen, becauſe he was a Eb l. 5 
| 1 Chriſtian, he did yeunerd; C xx) js ; and when he ſpeaks of #cc!e/bi/. 
Ammonius revolting from Chriſtianity to Paganiſm, iu regs mw name © * 
Miu: elan er,, he turn d to the way of Life, which was agreea- 
ble to the eftabliſh'd Laws. Now Chriſtianity was every where look'd 
on as a great Innovation, inſomuch that the Chriſtians were accuſed to 
be legwm, morum, nature mmumici, as Enemies to Mankind as well as the 155. ul, 
Laws, becauſe they drew Men off from that way of Religion which 4po!. c. 4. 
Mankind had generally agreed in. Thence /Emilianus the Præfect of 
Foypt, when he bids the Chriſtians return to Paganiſm, he us d theſe ;,, cc; 
| Expreſſions, im To Kg PLAY rel em. r 0% Tay D edo, fo re- Me . 7. 
turn to the common ſenſe of Mankind, and to forget what was ſo much againſt 


t, as he ſuppos'd Chriſtianity to be. When Paul preach'd at Athens, 


his firſt Accuſation was, that he was 4 Preacher of ſtrange Deities, be- 

rauſe he preached to them Jeſus and the ReſurreFion. And Demetrius at act. 17.18, 
| Fybeſus knew no ſuch potent Argument againſt Faul, as that his Religi- | 
| ondeftroyed the worſhip of Diana, whom all Aſia and the world worſhip. 19. 27- 
| So that the Primitive Chriſtians were then accounted the Antipodes to 
the whole World, on which account they were ſo ſeverely dealt with; 
| moſtCommon-wealthsobſerving the counſel of Mæcenas to Auguſtus, in 
Dio, to be ſure to have a watchful eye upon all Innovations in Religion, 
becauſe they tend ſo much to the diſturbance of the Civil State: | 

3, The Law of Sacrilege. Thence Lactantias calls their Laws, Con- 
flitutiones Sacrilegæ. Quin etiam ſceleratiſſimi homicide contra pros jura Lafant. 
inpia condiderunt; nam & conſtitutiones Sacrilegæ, G. diſputationes Ju. l 5: 6. 11. 
riſperitorum leguntur injuſt æʒ andas he tells us, Domitins Ulpianus had col- 
lected all thoſe Reſcripta nefaria together, which concern d the Chriſtians; 
from hence it was, Chriſtianity by Pl:zy, is called amentia, by Tacitus exi- Tacit. ar 
tiabilx ſuperflitio, by Suetonius ſuperſtitio nova & exitiabilis; ſo much did os wo? 
theſe three great Men agree, in condemning the beſt Religion in the e 
World for madneſs, and new, and deteſtable Superſtition ; the ground % #2. 
of the great pique was the enmity declar'd by Chriſtians againſt the Ido- FI al 
latrons Temples, and Worſhip of the Heathens. | 

4. The Law againſt Treaſon; for ſometimes they proceeded ſo high, 
as to accuſe the Chriſtians leſe Majeftatis, and thence they are com- Tertu!!. 
monly called publici-hoſtes, enemies to all civil Government. Which they 4 9 als 
inferred from hence: 1. Becauſe they would not ſacrifice for the Emperour's © 
ſafety + Ideo committimus, ſaith Tertullian, in Majeſtatem Imperatorum, Ibid. c. 29 
quia illos non ſubjicimus rebus ſuis  Luia non ludimus de officio ſalutis eo- 
um, qui eam non putamus in manibus eſſe plumbatis. The Accuſation 
for Treaſon lay in their refuſing to ſupplicate the Idols for the Empe- 
rour's welfare. 2. Becauſe they would not ſwear by the Emperour's Genius, 


eri, if he wou'd but ſwear by the Genius of Ceſar, he ſhou'd be ſaved, Tertult. 

Yet tho they refusd to ſwear by the Emperonr's Genius, they did not 2. . 

refuſe to teſtify their Allegiance, and to ſwear by the Emperour's ay 
| E 


Thence Saturnius ſaid to the Martyr, Tantum jura per genium Ceſaris no- Herald, in 


\ 
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rerturn, Sed &. juramus, ſaith Tertullian, ſicut non per genios Ceſarum, ita 


| 'Þ per ſe 
4000 c.32. lutem eorum que et auguſtior omnibus geniis. 3. Becauſe they would 10 


worſhip the Emperours as Gods; which was then grown a common Cuſtom 
Non enim Deum Imperatorem dicam, vel quia mentiri neſcio, vel quia il[yy 
deridere non audeo, vel quia nec ipſe ſe Deum volet dici ſi homo ſit, as the 
ſame Author ſpeaks. Nay the Primitive Chriſtians were very ſcrupulons 


7bid. c. 33. 


of calling the Emperour Dominus, hoc enim Dei eſt cognomen, becauſe 


the name Lord was an Attribute of God's, and apply'd as his name to 

him in Scripture. The reaſon of this ſcrupuloſity was not, from any 

queſtion they made of the Sovereignty of Princes, or their obligation 

to obedience to them, (which they are very free in the acknowleds. 

ment of,) but from a jealouſie and juſt ſuſpicion that ſomething of Dj. 

vine honour might be imply'd in it, when the Adoration of Princes was 

14. c.34. grown a Cuſtom. Therefore Tertullian to prevent miſ-underſtandingy, 

| faith, Dicam plane Imperatorem Dominum, ſed more Communi, ſed quando 

non cogor ut Dominum Dei vice dicam. They refus'd not the name in 2 
common ſenſe, but as it imply'd Divine honour, 

5. Becauſe they would not obſerve the public Feſtivals of the Emperours 

in the way that others did, which it ſeems were obſerved with abun- 

dance of Looſeneſs and Debauchery by all forts of Perſons ; and as Ter- 

Ihid.c. 33. tullian ſmartly ſays, Malorum morum licentia pietas erit; G- accaſio luxu- 

riæ religio deputabitur ?® Debauchery is accounted a piece of Loyalty, and 

Intemperance a part of Religion. Which made the Chriſtians rather ba- 

ard the reputation of their Loyalty, than bear a part in ſo much Rude. 

neſs as was then us d, and then they abhorred all the ſolemn ſpectacles 

Tertun, Of the Romans; Nihil eſt nobis, faith the ſame Author, dicku, viſu, as 

cap. 38, ditu, cum inſania Circi, cum impudlicitia Theatri, cum atrocitate arent, 

cum Ayſti vanitate. They had nothing to do either with the madneſs of the 

Cirque, or the immodeſty of the Theatre, or the cruelty of the Amphitheatre, 


or thexwanity of the public Wreſtlings. We ſee then what a hard Province 


the Chriſtians had, when ſo many Laws were laid as Bird-lime in their 

way to catch them, that it was impoſſible for them to profeſs themſelves 
Chriſtians, and not to run into a præmunire by their Laws. And there- 

fore it cannot be conceiv'd that many out of affection of Novelty ſhou'd 

then declare themſelves Chriſtians, when ſo great hazards were run 

- upon the profeſſing of it. Few ſoft-ſpirited Men, and lovers of their 
own eaſe, but wou'd have found ſome fine diſtin&ions and nice evacua- 
tions to have reconcil'd themſelves to the public Laws by ſuch things 

which the Primitive Chriſtians ſo unanimouſly refus'd, when tending to 
Prophaneneſs or Idolatry. And from this diſcourſe we cannot but 

Cor xo Conclude with the Apoſtle Paul, That the weapons whereby the Apoſtles 
4,5. and Primitive Chriſtians encountred the Heathen world, were not fleſhly or 
weak, but exceeding ſtrong and powerful, in that they obtain'd fo great 


a conqueſt over the Imaginations and carnal Reaſonings of Men (which 


were their ſtrong holds they ſecur'd themſelves in) as to make them rea. 
dily to forſake their Heathen worſhip, and become chearful Servants to 
Chriſt, Thus we ſee the power of the Doctrine of Chriſt, which pre- 
vail'd over the Principles of Education, tho back d with pretended Au- 
tiquity, Univerſality, and Eſtabliſhment by civil Laws. 

xxil. But this will further appear if we conſider that not only the matters 


of Faith were contrary to the Principles of Education, but becauſe many 
of them ſeem'd incredible to Men's natural Reaſon ; that we cannot 


think Perſons wou'd be over-forward to believe ſuch things. 22 
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ſhall be bound to go any further, than this blind and corrupted Guide 
ſhall lead them. ' Now theſe being the terms on which the Goſpel f 
Chriſt muſt have expected entertainment in the Gentile World, haj in. 
poſſible had It been ever to have found any ſucceſs among Men, had 
there not been ſufficient Evidence giving by a power of Miracles, thy 
however ſtrange and incredible the Doctrine might ſeem, yet it was tg 
be believ d, becauſe there was ſufficient means to convince Men that i 
was of Divine Revelation. e i 4 

XXIII. Neither were the matters of Faith only contrary to the inclinations 
of the World, but ſo were the precepts of Life, or thoſe things in Chji. 
ſtianity which 'concerg'd practice. Theſe are two things which are the 
main ſcope and deſign of Chriſtianity in reference to Mens Lives, aud 
to take them off from their Sins, and from the World; and of all thing 
theſe are they which Mens hearts are ſo bewitch'd with. Now the 

Marr. 5.8. precepts of the Goſpel are ſuch which require the greateſt purity of heat 


192+ 42d life, which call upon Men to deny themſelves, and all ungodlineſs, in] 


19 „ world; that, all that name the name of Chriſt muſt depart from iniqui;, 
| that, all true Chriſtians miſt be cleanſed from all fil thineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, 
and muſt perfect holineſs in the fear of God. And the Goſpel inforceth 
theſe precepts of Holineſs with the moſt terrible Denunciations of the 

2 Thef. 1. wrath of [God on thoſe who diſobey them; that, the Lord Jeſu 
7 8. Chriſt ſhall be revealed from Heaven with his mighty Angels in flaming fi, 
ö taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not the Goſpel g 
1 Jeſms.Chriſt, That, the wrath of God'is revealed from Heaven againſt al 
ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men, who hold the truth in unrigbieoiſ 

r. 5. eſe. That, no perſons who live in the habitual practice of any known 
84.4. 20. ſin, ſhall inherit the Kingdom of God, That, no man ſhould deceive thin 
Epheſ. 5. with vain words, for becauſe of theſe things comes the wrath of God umn 
32% the Children of diſobedience; that Men do but vainly flatter them- 
1 ſelves when they ſeek to reconcile unholy Lives with the hopes of fi. 
1j. ture Happineſs; for without holineſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord. And then 
in reference to the things of this preſent Life which Men buſie themſelves 

1 Joh. 2. ſo much about, the Goſpel declares, that they who love this world, the 
„love of the Father is not in them; that, the friendſhip of this world is en- 
Jam. 4. 4. nity with God; and whoſoever will be a friend of the world is an enemy 11 
Dl. 3. 5 God That Chriſtians muſt not ſet their affeFions on Earth, but on te 
Phil. 3.20. things in Heaven; That the converſation of true Chriſtians is in Heaven, 
d ao. That we ought not to lay up our treaſure on Earth, but in Heaven; That, 
=” OP muſt not look at the things which are ſeen, but at the things which are not 
ſeen ; for the things which are ſeen are temporal, but the things which are 

not ſeen are eternal. Now the whole deſign of the Doctrine of Chrilt 
being to perſuade Men to lead a Holy and Heavenly Life while they are 

Col. T. 12. in this World, and thereby to be made meet to be partakers of the inberi- 
tance with the Saints in light, can we think ſo many Men whole bearts 

were wedded to Sin, and the World con'd fo ſuddenly be brought off 

2 both without a Divine Power accompanying that Doctrine which 

Rom. i. 6. Was preached to them ? And therefore the Apoſtle ſaith, & ſrν wy 
nm ed Y yes, I am not aſhamed of the Goſpel of Cbriſt; i. e. tho 
the Goſpel of Chriſt be the only true Myſtery, yet I do not by it 

as the Heathens are wont to do with their famous Eleuſinian Myſteries, 

which were kept ſo ſecret by all the Myſtæ and tvwrwy ; but faith he, 
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2 Tim. a. worldly luſts, and to live ſoberly, and rigbteouſly, and godly in this preſent 


Thnow no reaſon I have to be afhamed of any thing in the Goſpel, 75 4 
| 01 
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ſhould labour its concealment to advance its venerativn ; but the mere pub- 

lic the Goſpel is, the more it manifeſts its powers for tho it God is 
pleas d mightily to work, in order to the galvatiq both of Jer and Gen- 
tile, Id of all the ſucceſs of the Goſpel, that upon the Hearts and 
Lives Men deſerves the greateſt conſideration. AF nfout Mud 

The great Efficacy and Power of the Ooſpel was abundantly. ſcen in 

that great alteration which it wrought in all thoſe who,werg the hearty 
embracers of it. The Philoſophers did very frequently and deſervedly 
complain of the great inefficacy of all their Moral Precepts upon the 

inks of Men, and that by all their InſkrpQions, politiora non meliora, 

ingenia funt, Men improv d more in Knowledge than Goodneſs; but 
now Ariflienity not, only inforced Duties on Men with greater Power. - - - 
and Authority: For the Scriptures do, as Saint Auſtin ſpeaks, Nom tan- aut. de 


quam ex Philoſophorum concertatevnibus ſtrepere, ſed tanquam eæ oraculir &. Civit. Dei, 
Dei nubibus intonare, not make ſome obſtreperous clamours, like thoſe" * * 7% 
tinkling Cymbals, the Philoſophers, but awe the Souls of Men with the 
Majeſty of that God, from whom, they came. Neither was it only a 
reat and empty ſound which was heard iu the Preaching of the Goſpel; 
= when God thopared theeeia, he broke downthe, ſtately Cedars and 
ſoook the Wilderneſs; and madethe; Hinds to calwe, (as it is ſaid, of Thun- cu. 20.3, 
der, call d the Voice of the Lord in Scripture,) he bumbl'd the Pride ofs, 5 
| Men, unſettled the Gentile World from its former. foundations, and 
wrought great alterations on all thoſe who hearkened to it. The whole 
deſign of the Goſpel is couched in thoſe words which Saint Paul tells 
us were ſpoken die Chriſt himſelf, when he appointed him to he 
an Apoſtle, o oper; Mens eyes, and to turn them from darkneſs to light, Ad. 26.18 
| and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive. fargiveneſs of. 
fart, and inheritance, among them which, were ſanctiſied by faith: in Ci 
And the efficacy of this Doctrine in order to theſe great ends, was abun- 
dantly ſeen in the preaching of that Apoſtle, who was ſo inſtrumental 
in converting the World to piety and ſobriety, as well as to the Doctrine 
of Chrift, What ſtrange Perſons were the Corinthians before they be - 
came Chriſtiant ! for when the, Apoſtle had enumerated many of the 
vileſt Perſons of the World, he preſently, adds, And ſuch wers ſore of iCor. 6. 
jon; but ye arewaſhed, but ye are ſanFified, but ye ate juſtified in the name 10, 11. 
of the Lord Jeſis, and by the ſpirit of our God. The more dangerous the 
diſtemper is, the more malignant its nature; the more inveterate its 
continuance, the greater the Efficacy of the remedy which works a cure 
of it. The power of Grace is the more ſeen in converſion, the greater 
the ſins have been before it. It is an eaſy matter in compariſon to 
remove a diſeaſe at its firſt on- ſet, of what it is to cure it when it becomes 
Chronical. The power of the Goſpel wrought upon all ſorts and kinds 
of Perſons, to manifeſt to the World there wag no diſtemper of Men's 
Souls ſo great, but there was a poſſibility of a Remedy for itz and not on- 
ly to, but pregnant and viſible inſtances were given of the Power and Effi- 
cacy of it. For they themſelves ſpew of us, ſaith the Apoſtle, what man- The. 
ner of ent ring in we had among you, and. bow ye turned tg God from Idols, 9, 10. 
to ſerve the | wing and true God, and to wait for bis Sau from Heaven, whom 
be raiſed from the dead, even Jeſus, which delivered us from the-wrath to 
come. Now that which manifeſts the exceeding great power and excel- 
lency of the Goſpel, was, that it not only turn'd Men from one way. of 
worſhip to another, which is a matter of no great difficuſty, but that 
it turn d Men together with er their Luſts and Senſuality, — 
by | "of holy 
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holy and unblameable Life. For Men being more in love with their Sing 
than with their Opinions, it muſt needs be a greater Power which draws 
Men from the practice, of habitual Sins, fan that which only makes 


them change their Opinions, or alter the way of worſhip they were 


brought up in. This is that which Origen throughout his Books Bain 
Celſas TREO in as the moſt ſignal-Evidence of a Divine power in the 
Doctrine of Chriſt, that it wrought ſo great an alteration on all that 
truly embraced it, that of vicious, debauched, and diſſolute, it made 
Origen. them temperate, ſober, and reli h us, on Torour'ss ge kg on 
1 ae Ves HOW tur, i S vob bg comic x, Tov Yon deerdy Bly 
85 lib. 1. Tk Do#rine of Chriſt did convert the moſs witked Perſon's who embraces 

1 

4 


P. 21. 


5 1 all their debaucherits, to a life moſt ſutable to Nature and Recſ, 
nd to the practice of all Vertues. Therefote certainly the Goſpel cou'd 
not want that cortimendation among alf ingenuous Moraliſts, that it 
was the moſt excellent itiſtfumtne in the World to reform the lives of 


Men, and to promote real goodneſs in it. When they eon'd- not but 


take notice of ſo many Perſons continaally'ſo brought off from theit 
follies and vain converſations, to a life ſerious, ſober, and unblamez- 
ble; nay and fome of the Chriſti4#+ were of ſo rev integrity and good. 
neſs, that their greateſt Enemies were forced to ſay that their only fault 
was, that they were Chriſtians. Bonum vir Cajus Star, tuntmn quod 
Chriſtians. A very good' man, buy '« Chriſtian. But one wou d think 
this ſhou d have made them have a higher opinion of Chriſtianity, when 
it did ſo ſuddenly make fo many Men good in the World. Eſpecially 
when this power was ſo manifeſt on ſuch Perſons who were ſupposd 
uncapable of being reform'd by e young, illiterate, and mean- 
8 Perſons ; therefore it may be juſtly ſuppos d that it was not by 


the ſtrength of their own Reaſon that this alteration was wrought with. 


in them, but by that Divine power which was able to tate the moſt 
unruly ; to inſtruct the moſt ignorant, to raiſe up the moſt ſordid Per- 


fons to ſuch a Generous temper, as to {light the good things of this Hfe, 


in compariſon with thoſe to come. And ſo remarkable was the diffe- 

rence of life then between thoſe that were Cbriſtiaur, and thoſe who 

were not (as there is ſtill between true Ch̊riſtianr, and mere Pretenders) 

that Origen dares Celſas to compare them in point of Motility with any 
orig.contr, Ot lier Societies in the World. aj © . . Xe Her Cu, 
Celſ. 1. 3. og e adi, Te Ov ve ie Sper HxAnngie, css pub glg eiu on ub 
. 25 70 0x dr IfhoAoyyant Ki he Nee TH Dotrd' & Cννν,ẽCe, L ovy 5,208 Bi 
Tiba IAH, mANDY ger Tb⁴ e TÞv G Joie S CN; For 

the Churches of God, which are diſcepled to Chriſt, being compared with „ 

ther Societies, ſhine among them like lights in the world. For who can but con- 

feſs, that even the yay 200 of the Chriſtian Churches exceeds the beſt '0) 

the popular Aſſemblies? For, as he goes on, the Church of God which i 

at Athens, that i de e x9) war, very quiet awd peaceable, becaſt 

it ſeeks to approve it ſelf to God ; but the popular Aſſembly at Athens, fh 

zr excotve, ſeditions and quarelſome, and in nothing compurable to the Church 

of God there. So it is, if we compare the Churches of Corinth ard Alexan- 

dria with the Aſſemblies of the People there. So that any candid Inquirer 

after Truth will exceedingly wonder (how ſuch fair Iſlands fhon'd ap- 

ar nantes in gurgite vaſto, in the midft of fuch a Sea of wickedneſs as 

it was in thoſe Cities) how theſe Churchet of God ſhou'd be pl anted m 

fuch rude and profane places. So the fame Author goes on to compare 

the Church's State with that of the Cities, the Church's * 

| | et; 
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theirs 3 and appeals-$0: themſelves, that even choſe among them who = 


were moſt luke: warm in their Office, did yet farxexceed allthe City-Ma- 
 oiſtrates in all manner of Vertues. From whey he rationgly.concludes, 


as | 2 1 J 1 * 2 mY As by, | 
d apy Fes d, s od ger uf Potter BEARD Irn den r dug 
Amin en wi i em, Seins L c, I, theſe.thingt be ſo, hop 


| accompliſh ſuch great things * And that not upon one ot two, but up 
ſuch eat multitudes as were then converted to the Chriſtipe Þ 


* 


We read of one Phedon, and one Polemam brought from their deban 


| cheries by Socrates: and Aenoeratem but, what are theſe, compar'd: with 


| unit but be moſs rational to adore the Dirisiiy of Jeſus, ;w ba eu ably to 


thoſe who were tutn'd from their. Sins to God by. the Goſpel of Chriſt! 
| 19) dub let EMD, vis lie S xp) dd „I ei M , ng) de TH- orig... 
Alus, wrlabaning, Ard ere r * -440x Dregtery. His, dN nor D p. 30. 


| twelve Apoſtles. were lut the fp. 


which followed aftermards... And altho Celſar (like an Epicurea) ſeems griger.).;, 
to deny the poſſibility of any, ſuch thing as Converſion, becauſe tuftos p. 150. 


| mary, ſins. become a ſecond; Nature, that no, puniſhments. can reform 
them; Let, ſaith,Oniger, herela be not anly comtraditts us Chriſtians, hat 


= liſh . . Pome myrec, who own d any generous. principles of 


| Philoapby,' and did not deſpair af recovering vertue, as a thing fee ble ly 


lamane nature; and gives inſtances ad heminem, to prove the poſſib 
of the thing from the ancient Heroes, Harculas, and Dlyſſes, from tlie 


tuo Philoſophers, Socrates and Muſomius, and the two famous Converts 
to Philoſophy, Pbedon and Polemon, But pet, ſaith he, theſe are vt 
ſo nnch to be wondred. at, that the eloquence and reaſon of the Philoſop bets 


bod prevail on ſome very few: perſons, but that the ans und contemptible 
| language of the ApoitHer ſhon d cpnyert ſuch wenltitudes from intemperance to 

| ſariety, from imjuſtier to fair- dealing. from camardice to the higheſt conſtan- 
= ©, ges ſo greet 45:40 laydown their: lines far the fake of wintue 3 how cn 
| we but admite ſo Divine i Power as was ſeen in it g Aud therefore, ſaith 
Wu aa, AN tie D 2xNen2r, That it is ſo fer pom being impoſji- 


ble, that it is not at all difffentt.for corrupt #ature to be cheng'd by the Het! 
of God. LeFantine excellently. nic is that Philoſophy cou'd never do Lain. 4e 
did, becauſe that was not ſu- %, 
wire ſo much skill in the 


lo much good in the World as Chriſti wy 
ted at all to common, capacities, and did x 
Arts to prepare Men for it, which it is impoſtible all ſnou d be well skill 


in, which yer are a5 capable of being happy,” as any others are. And 


bo inefficacions the Precepts of Philoſophy were, appears hy the Phi- 
loſophers themſelves; who were far from having CE: oy them 
Over their wits Fc and were fain ſometimes! to confeſs, that 
Nature was tog head-ſtrong to be kept in by ſuch weak Reins as the 


* 


Precepts of Philoſophy, were? But, ſaith he, imbat great command Di- 


dium qai ft dracnritl us; maledicus, eſfnematus 3 peuciſſimi Dei verbis, tam 
Agro ovew Adam. Ida ep i u avarum, temocem; jaw gibi eumli- 
berglege dabo, & pecutiam ſvam plewis taridbus largientan. Da timidune 
flolorirue mortis ʒ jam erucet. Of ignes, G. trum cart emmnet. Da libidinoſum, 
ee, gemponenes Jam . ſobrium, caſtum, cmi non tem wdehis. Da eru- 
Wa G ſaugunif pr tentemz jam in venam nlementium furor ille auta- 
far. Da injuſtum, in ſientem, peccatore m onto gu, & pru- 

ns, G innocen ert. In which words that Elrgant Writer doth by» 


fruits of that plentiful Harveſt of Connerts | 


vine Precepte have pay the Saule c, Men, daily experieece ſhews. Da mii cap. as. 
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head again; doth not this argue a power more than Philoſophical, 


Mens Natural Inclinations, and yet the ſtrange ſucceſs it had. in the 


World. And therefore it is an obſervable circumſtance, that the firlt 


fearful, luſtful, cruel, unjuſt, vicious, yet upon their being Czyjſiy,, 


which rather teacheth the Art of Concealing vices than of healing this 


contrivance of Impoſtors to have prevail'd in the World, when the 


the civil Power, when become Chriſtian, might be very uſeful for pro- 


Rhetorical Scheme ſet out the remarkable alteration which was in an 
who became true Chriſtians, that altho they were paſſionate, eovetor 


they became mild, liberal, courageous,” temperate, merciful, ſyſt and 
unblameable; which never any were brought to by mere Philoſoph 


But now when Chriſtianity was ſo effectual in the cure of thoſe diſtem. 

rs, which Philoſophy gave over as beyond its skill and power, when 
It cur d them with ſo great ſucceſs, and that not in a Paracelſſan way 
for then to relapſe afterwards with greater violence, but it did fo through. 
ly unſettle the fomes morbi, that it ſhou'd never gather to ſo great; 


and that cou d be no lefs than Divine Power which tended ſo much t 
reform the World, and to promote true goodneſs in it? 
Thus we have conſider d the contrariety of the Doctrine 


of Chrif to 
World, which in the laſt place will appear yet more ſtrange, when we 


add the almoſt continual oppoſition it met with from worldly power and p- 
licy. Had it been poſſible for a cunningly-deviſed fable, or any mere 


moſt potent and ſubtile Perfons bent their whole Wits and Deſigns for 
ſuppreſſing it? Whatever it were in others, we are ſure of ſome of the 
Roman Emperours, as Julian and Diocleſian, that it was their Maſter: 
deſign to root out and aboliſh Chriſtianity ; and was it only the ſubtilty 
of the Chriſtians which made theſe Perſons give over their work in de- 
ſpair of accompliſhing it > If the Chriſtians were ſuch ſubtile Men, 
whence came all their Enemies to agree in one common calumny, that 
they were a company of poor, weak, ignorant, inconſiderable Men? 
and ifthey were 12 how came it to paſs that by their power and wil- 
dom they cou'd never exterminate theſe Perſons; but as they cut them 
down, they grew up the faſter, and multiply d by their ſubſtraction of 
them? There was ſomething then certainly peculiar in Chriſtianity, 
from all other Doctrines, that it not only was not advanc'd by any civil 
power, but it got ground by the Oppoſition it met with in the 


Chriſtian Emperour (who acted as Emperour for Chriſtianity) viz. Cor 
ſtantine (for otherwiſe I know what may be ſaid for Phlippus) did 
not appear in the World till Chriſtianity had ſpread it ſelf over molt 
parts of the habitable World. God thereby letting us ſee, that tho 


tecting Chriſtianity, yet that he ſtood in no need at all of it, as to the 


Propagation of it abroad in the World. But we ſee it was quite others 
wiſe in that Religion which had Mars its Aſcendant, viz. Mahometiſn:. 


For like Paracelſus his Demon, it always ſat upon the pummel of the 
Sword, and made its way in the World merely by force and violence; 
and as its firſt conſtitution had much of Blood in it, ſo by it hath it been 
fed and nouriſhid ever ſince. But it was quite otherwiſe with the (ri. 
ſtian Religion, it never thriv'd better than in the moſt barren places, 


nor triumph'd more, than when it ſuffer'd moſt z nor ſpread'it ſel 


further, than when it encounter'd the greateſt Oppoſition. Becaulc 
therein was ſeen the great force and efficacy of the Doctrine of Chris, 
that it bore up Mens Spirits under the greateſt miſeries of Life, and 


made them with cheerfulneſs to undergo the moſt exquiſite torment 


which 
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which the cruelty of Tyrants cou d invent. The Stoics and Epicureans 
Boaſt, that their wiſe Man wou'd be happy in the Bull of Phalaris, 
empty and Thraſonical words, which none wou d venture the 
an experiment upon themſelves. It was the Chriſtian alone, 
and the Epicurean, that cou d truly ſay in the midſt of torments, 
Suave eff & nibil curo, and might juſtly alter a little of that common 
ſaying bf the C briſtians, and ſay, Non magna loquimur,” ſed patimur, as 
well as vivizmus; The Chriſtians did not ſpeab great things, but do and 
Her them. And this gain'd-not only great reputation of integrity to 
themſelves, but much advanc d the honour of their Religion in the 
World, when it was ſo apparently ſeen, that no force or power was 
able to withſtand it. Will not this at leaſt perſuade you that our Reli- 
gion is true and from God, faith Arnobius ? uod cum genera pænarum 4 b. l. a. 
tanta ſint a vobis propoſita Religionis huj un ſequent ibus leges, augeatur res « ents. 
magis, & contra omnes minas atque interdida formidinum animoſins populus 
ohntatur, & ad credendi fludium, prohibitionis ipſius ſlinmlis excitetur ? 
ane iſtud non divinum & ſacrum eſt, aut ſine Deo, eorum' tantas a- 
nimorum fieri converſiones, ut cum carnifices unci, "aliique innumeri crucia- 
tw, quemadmodum diximus, impendeant credituris, veluti quadam dulce- 
dine, atque omnium virtutum amore correpti, cognitas accipiant rationes, 
ataue mundi omnibus rebus præponant amicitias Chriſti? That no fears, 
penalties, or torments, were able to make a Chriſtian alter hi profiſſeon, | 
but be wou'd rather bid adieu to his life than to his Saviour. This Origen origen. l. 1. 
likewiſe frequently takes notice of, when Celſis had objected the Novel- LY elſe Þ. 
ty of Chriſtzanity z The more wonderful it is (faith Origen) that in ſo Vid. etiam 
ſport a time it (hou'd ſo largely ſpread it ſelf in the World ; for if the cure Fla N rio. 
Mens Bodies be not wrought without Divine Providence, how much leſs 
the cure of ſo many thouſands of Souls which have been converted at once to 
Humanity and Chriſtianity, eſpecially when all the Powers of the World 
were from the firſt engaged to hinder the progreſs of this Dorine, and yet 
votwithſtending all this oppoſition, es itnoe, pn MePpUxu; iwAUESN ws, Aye 
Ot) x2} yall maogmur avlagocay iquegreS, mam; wa EM, 
im wc d N agg due, 19) weremmre U Was Wye im - 
N edn Foge5e1ev, The Word of God prevail d, as not being able to 


| W be flopt by Men, and became Maſter over all its enemies, and not _ ſpread. 


it ſelf quite thro Greece, but thro a great part of the World beſides, and 

converted an innumerable company of Souls to the true worſhip and ſervice 

of God. Thus we have now manifeſted from all the circumſtances of the 
; Propagation of the Doctrine of Chriſt, what evidence there was of a Di- 


vine Power accompanying of it, and how uſeful the firſt Miracles were 


Nb 


I. 
cauſe of Impoſtures, That there are certain rules of diſtinguiſhing 
true Miracles from falſe, and Divine from Diabolical, prov'd from 


o 


6 
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The difference of true Miracles from falſe. W 


The unreaſonableneſs of rejecting the Evidence from Miracles, l. 


God's intention in giving a power of Miracles, and the Providence 


o/ God in the World. II. The inconvenience of taking away the 
rational grounds of Faith, and placing it on ſelf-evidence, Of tle 
ſelſevidence of the Scriptures, and the Inſufficiency of that for reſo 
ving the queſtion about the Authority of the Scriptures. III. 
the pretended Miracles of Impoſtors and falſe Chriſts, as Barcho 


chebas, David el David and others. IV. The rules whereby t 


judge true Miracles from falſe, 1. True Divine Miracles ar 


wrought to confirm a DivineTeſtimony, V. No Miracles neceſſay 


for the certain conveyance of a Divine Teſtimony : prov'd from the 
Evidences that the Scriptures cou d not be corrupted. VI. 2. No 


Miracles Divine which contradiet Divine Revelation. Of Popj 


Miracles. VII. 3. Divine Miracles leave Divine Effects on thi 
who believe them, Of the Miracles of Simon Magus. VIII. 4. Di 
vine Miracles tend to the overthrow of the Devil's power in the 
. World ; the Antipathy of the Doctrine of Chriſt to the Devils dt. 
In in the World, IX. 5. The diſtinction of true Miracles fron 


others, from the circumſtances and manner of their operation. The 


Miracles of Chriſt compar d with thoſe of the Heathen God. 


ws tho Bd makes it evident to all impartial judgments, that Di. 


vine Miracles exceed Created power. This manifeſted from the 


. H 


unparalleld Miracles of Moles and our Saviour. From all which 
the rational evidence of Divine Revelation is manifeſted, as to tht 


Perſons whom God imploys to teach the World. 


whom God imploys by way of peculiar meſſage to the World, and in 
the proſecution of this diſcourſe manifeſted the Evidences of Divine 
Authority in Moſes and the Prophets, and in our Saviour and his A- 
poſtles; the only remaining queſtion concerning this ſubject, is, How 
we may certainly diſtinguiſh true and real Miracles from ſuch as are ol) 
pretended and connterfeit? For it being as evident that there have 
been Impoſtures and Deluſions in the World as real Miracles, the minds 


of Men will be wholly to ſeek when to rely upon the Evidence of Mir: 
clesas an Argument of Divine Authority in thoſe perſons who do them, 
unleſs a way be found out to diſtinguiſh them from each other. Þ 


| 


*. : 
* 


4 


Die 


Aving thus far ſtated the caſes wherein Miracles may juſtly be er- 
pected as a rational Evidence of Divine Authority in the Perſons ' 
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the truth of Miracles, then there can be nothing wanting as to the 
eltabl ment afichew Minds in the truth of that, Doctrine which is con- 
firm'd by them.) There hath been nothing which bath, made Men of 
better Affections than Underſtandings, ſo ready to ſuſpect the ſtrength 
of the Evidence from Miracles concerning Divine Teſtimony, as the 
multitude of Impolſtures in the World under the name of Miracles, and 
that the Scriptute it ſelf tells us we muſt not hearken to ſuch as come 
wich lying wonders: But may we not therefore ſafely rely 92 ſuch 
Miracles which we have certain Evidegee cou d not be urgugtit but by 
Divine Power, becauſe forſooth the Devil may ſometimes abuſe the 
ignorance and credulity of unwary Men e of. is it becauſe the Scripture 
forbids us to believe ſuch as ſhou' d Wn pretence. of Miracles, 
therefore we cannot, rely on thè Miracles of Chriſt himſelf? Which 
i533 much as to ſay, becauſe the Scripture tells us that we muſt not be- 
lieve every Spirit, therefore we muſt believe none at all; or becauſe 
we muſt not entertain any other Doctrine beſide the Goſpel, therefore 
we have no reaſon to believe that. For the ground whereby we are 
aſſurd by the Scriptures, that the Teſtimony of Chriſt was Divine, and 


28 he did; now if that Argument were inſufficient which the Scriptures 
tell us was the great Evidence of Chriſt's being ſent from God, we can- 
not give our ſelves à ſufficient account in point of Evidence, on whieh 
we believe the ae of the Goſpel to be true and Divine. But the 
only rational pfetence of any ſcruple in this caſe mult be ſuppos d uncer- 
tainty in our Rules of judging concerning the nature of Miracles; for 
there be no certain »22742z2, or notes of difference, whereby to know 
Divine Miracles from Deluſions of Senſes and the Impoſtures of the De- 


dence from Miracles; but if there be any certain Rules of proceeding in 
this caſe, we are to blame nothing but our Incredulity, if we be not ſa- 
tisfyd by them. For the full clearing of this, I ſhall firſt nale it appear 
that there may be certain Evidence found out, whereby we may know true Mi- 
| racles.from falſe, and Divine from Diabolical, And, Secondly, Inquire 
into tboſs things mbich are the main notes of difference between them. Firſt, 
That there may be certain Evidence whereby to know the. truth of Miracles, 
| ſneak not of the difference eæ parte rei between Miracles, and thoſe 
called Wonders, as that the one exceeds the power of created Agents, 
and the other doth not; for this leaves the Inquirer as far to ſeek for 
ſatisſaction as ever; for granting that by a Divine Poweris ſeen in one, 
and not in the other, he muſt needs be ſtill diſſatisfy d, unleſs it can be 
made evident to him that ſuch things are from Divine Power and others 
cannot be. Now the main diſtinction being placed here in the natures 


of the things abſtractly conſider d, and not as they bear any Evidence to 


as for inſtance, in the caſe of the Magicians Rods turning into Serpents, 
as well as Moſes's; what ſatisfaction cou d this yield. to any Spectator, to 
tell him, that in the one there was a Divine Power, and not in the o- 
ther, unleſs it were made appear by ſome Evidence from the thing, that 
the one was a mere Impoſture, and the other a. real Alteration in the 
thing it ſelf > Itake it then for granted, that no general diſcourſes con- 


D d ſelves 


ir we can make it appear, that, unleſs Men thro weakneſs of Judgment 
or Incogitancy deceive themſelves, they may have certain Evidence of 


— te 


* * 


therefore his Doctrine true, is becauſe it was confirm d by ſuch Miracles 


vil. I muſt confeſs. that there is an apparent inſufficiency, in the Evi- 


our Underſtandings, inſtead of reſolving doubts it increaſeth more, for, 


cerning the formal difference of Miracles and Wonders conſider d inthem- 
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» ſelves, can afford any rational ſatisfa&ion to an inquiſitive Mind; that 
which alone is able to give it, muſt be ſomething which may be dif. 
cern'd by any judicious and conſiderative Perſon. ' And that God ney, 
gives to any a power of Miracles, but he' gives ſome ſuch grding of 
ſatisfaction concerning them, will appear upon theſe two confiderxi. 
ons. ff.. Br bo VIE, 

1. From God's intention in giving to any this power of doing Miracles. 
We have largely made it manifeſt that the end of true Miracles is to bez 
confirmation to the Wotld of the Divine Commiſſion of the Perſons 

- who have it, and that the Teſtimony is Divine which is confirn'd by js, | 
Now if there be no way to know when Miracles are true or falſe, thi 
power is to of mes at all; for Men are as much to ſeek for Satisf:6i. 

on, as if there had been no ſuch things at all. Therefore if Men are 
bound to believe a Divine Teſtimony, and to rely on the Miracles 
wrought by the Perſons bringing it, as an Evidence of it, they muſt hare 
ſome aſſurance that theſe Miracles cou d not come from any but a Divine 
Power. ak, Bt. . E een 
2. From the Providence of God in the World ; which if we own, we 
cannot imagine that God wou d permit the Devil, whoſe only deſign isto 
ruin Mankind, to abuſe the credulity of the World ſo far, as to have 
his lying Wonders paſs uncontroul'd; which they mult do, if nothing 
can be found out as a certain difference between ſuch things as are only of 
Diabolical, and ſach as are of Divine Power. If then it may be diſco- 
= verd that there is a malignant Spirit which acts in the World and doth 
produce ſtrange things, either we muſt impute all ſtrangg things to him, 
which muſt be to attribute to him an infinite Power, or elſe that ther: 
is a Being infinitely perfect which croſſeth this malignant Spirit in his De- 
ſigns ; and if ſo, we cannot imagine he ſhou d ſuffer him to uſurp ſo 
much Tyranny over the minds of Men, as to make thoſe things paſs 
In the more ſober and inquiſitive part of the World for Divine Miracles, 
which were only Counterfeits and impoſtures. If then the Providence 
of God be ſo deeply engaged in the diſcovering the deſigns of Satan, 
there muſt be ſome means of this diſcovery, and that means can be ſup- 
pos d to be no other in this caſe, but ſome rational and ſatisfactory Evi- 
dence, whereby we may know when ſtrange and miraculous things ate 
done by Satan to deceive Men, and when by a Divine Power to confirm 
a Divine Teſtimony. | Ms Rea many 
II. But how is it poſſible, ſay Tome, that Miracles ſhou'd be any ground 
on which to believe a Teſtimony Divine when Chriſt himſelf 

Mat. 24. hath told us, That there ſhall ariſe falſe Chriſts, and falſe Prophets, and 

24- ſhall ſhew great ſions and wonders ; inſomuch that if it were poſſible they 

> Thef 2. ſhould deceive the very ele 2 and the Apoſtle tells us that the coming of 

9. Antichriſt will be with all power and ſigns, and lying wonders. Ho 
then can we fix on Miracles as an Evidence of Divine Teſtimony, when 

| we ſee they are common to good and bad Men, and may ſeal indifferent- 
ly either Truth or Falſhood ? To thisIreply ; * 

1. Men are guilty of doing no ſmall diſſervice to the Doctrine of 
Chriſt, when upon ſuch weak and frivolous pretences they give ſo great 
an advantage to Infidelity, as to call in queſtion the validity of that 
which yielded ſo ample a Teſtimony to the truth of Chriſtian Religion. 
For if once the rational grounds on which we believe the Doctrine of 
Chriſt to be true and Divine, be taken away, and the whole evidence 
of the Truth of it be laid on things not only derided by Men of Atheiſt! 
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an Unbeliever that , e F loes, fs doth 1hi. Doty 
ll him, 72 4: 11 i " wh believe it; it will be ſoon reply'd, that 
of the Scripture to tholè of Faith can imply nothing but either a firm 
L made ncerning the thing propounded or elſe that 
| perſuaſion of the Min ] 8 wah ie 8. thing its ſelf, that none who freely 
there are ſuch clear mm ng The firſt can be no Argument to any o- 
| uſe their Reaſon acl eny , 2 zathoricy of the e hls Betliees fe 
| IT K 3 (dF otee Bw ind of 
to have ſuch . E ſtrange way of arguing, I believe 
the other; and to ones fell 1 ye, e, TRE heed; 
the Scripturers becauſe th * 3 if by it be meant the perſuaſion of the 
for delf evidence implies ſo rep if by ſelf-evidence. be further meant 
Mind, that the thing piper A. ropounded, that all who do conſider 
ſuch clear Evidence * h > 1 5 inquire whether this Evidence doth 
it, muſt believe it; I - ye the things to the Underſtanding ; and if fo, 
| liein the naked e 8 this Propoſition that the whole is grea- = 
then every one who a ans to . LOT Sci bs the 
ter than the part, mult li * A Porn lie, not in the naked 
Word of God; or whether f the Spirit of God, on the minds of thoſe 
Propoſal, but in the 1 D Then 4 t. The Self- evidence is taken off 
to whom it 15 propoun oh h was the object, and remov'd to a quite 
from the written Word w eff ient cauſe. 2. Whether then any Per- 
different thing which is the eff eration of the Spirit of God, are or 
ſons who want this efficacious 8 tres to be God's Word? If they ae 
can be bound to believe the «7 in Tock x47 be ade obs 
bound, the ee ee Duc if e 
ee OE RS bly Teſticnony of the Spirit, then ſuch as 
Truth of the Scripture lie on t « Bac if. laſtly. by this Self eri genes 
want this, can have none 75 a 45 authority on the Scriptures, that a- 
be meant ſuch an impreſs - 0 bt, cannot but diſcern, i eber 
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it appear that he came from God. And we cannot but charge our $. 


Joh. 5. 36. 


Joh, 19 
25, 38. 


III. 


Orig. lib. 2. ſys the Epicurean triumph'd ſo much, that Chris? ſhould ſoretell that others 
cel. ſhould come and do Miracles which they muſt not hearken to, and thence 
wou'd infer as from Chriſt's own confeſſion that Miracles have in them 


—— — 2 — 


„ his own Teſtimony, pet they ought to believe him for his works ſabe? Doth 
15.24, | 
of Chriſt > which yet according to the tenor of the Objection we are 


But yet further, if the only ground on which we are to believe a Do. 
Arine Divine be the Self-evidencing Light, and power of it, then I ſp, 
poſe there was the ſame ground of believing a Divine Teſtimony when 
the Doctrine was declar'd without Writing, by the firſt Preachers of i. 
So that by this method of proceeding, the ground of believing Chri 
to be ſent as the Meſſias ſent from God, muſt be wholly and ſolely re. 
ſolv'd into this, that there was ſo much Self-evidence in this propog. 
tion utter'd by Chriſt, I am the light of the World, that all the Jews had 
been bound to have believ'd him ſent from God, (for light manifeſ 
its ſelf,) altho' our Saviour had never done any one Miracle, to mak 


viour on this account with being at a very unneceſſary expence upon the 
World in doing ſo many Miracles, when the bare naked affirmation that 
he was the Meſſias, had been ſufficient to have convinced the whole 
World. But is it conceivable then upon what account our Saviour 
ſhou'd lay ſo much force on the Miracles done by himſelf in order to 
the proving his Teſtimony to be Divine, that he ſaith himſelf, That he 
had a greater witneſs than that of John, (who yet doubtleſs had Self-eyi. 
dencing light going along with his Doctrine too,) for the works which 
the Father hath given me to finiſh, the ſame works that I do, bear witneſs if 
me that the Father hath ſent me? Can any thing be more plain, or have 
greater Self-evidence in it, than that our Saviour in theſe words doth 
lay the evidence of his Divine Teſtimony upon the Miracles which he 
wrought, which on that account he ſo often appeals to, on this very 
Reaſon, becauſe they bear witneſs of him; and if they would not believe hin 


all this now amount only to a removing of Prejudices from the Perſon 


conſidering of, it is impoſſible the power of Miracles ſnou d do, if theſe 

Miracles may be ſo far done or counterfeited by falſe Chriſts, that we 

can have no certain evidence to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 
Which the objection pretends; and was the great thing wherein (el 


ou9Yy Seo nothing divine but what may be done by wicked Men : mi 
8 oy tr ore 7% aury 2 Yw I pay Mir, T6 O nonres ; Ir it not 4 
wretched thing, ſaith he, that from the ſame works one ſhould be accounted 
a God, and others Deceivers ? Whereby thoſe who wou'd invalidate 
the Argument from Miracles, may take notice how finely they fall in 
with one of the moſt bitter Enemies of Chriſtian Religion, and make 
uſe of the ſame Arguments which he did; and therefore Origens reply 
to him, will reach them too. For, ſaith he, our Saviour in thoſe words 
of his doth not bid Men beware in general of ſuch as did Miracles, 2X. 9m 
TS Toi avz29e4V0yo tauls; Evi Yes Ts Irs, xl mHpwpupos NY w 
Parrzoey ae gs euro; sv , TW; Lov H , but bids them beware 
of that when Men gave themſelves out to be the true Chriſt the Son of Gd, 
and endeauonr d to draw Chriſt's Diſciples from him, by ſome mere Appearan- 
ces inſtead of Miracles, Therefore Chriſt being evidently made appeat 
to be the Son of God, by the powerful and uncontroul'd Miracles which 
he wrought, what pretence of Reaſon cou d there be to hearken to an 
one who gave themſelves out to be Chriſts, merely from ſome ſtrang* 


Wonders which they wrought > And from hence, as he farther _ 
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= to be the Mſſ7as becauſe he cur d himſelf of the Leproſy in a night; ſe- Dov. 


= Chap. X. = NIC INES SACRA. 


may be juſtly inferr d contrary to what Celſur imagin'd, that there was 
certainly an evidence of Divine Power in Miracles, when theſe falſe 
Chriſts gave themſelves out to be Chriſts merely from the ſuppoſal that 
they had this power of doing Miracles. 8 
falſe Chriſts which have appear d, they have made this their great pre- 
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And ſo it is evident in all the 


tence that they did many Signs and Wonders; which God might juſtly 
dermit them to do, to puniſh the great Infidelity of the Fews, who wou'd 
not believe in Chriſt notwithſtanding thoſe frequent and apparent Ni- 
racles which be did, which did infinitely tranſcend thoſe of any ſuch 
Pretenders. Such among the Jews were Jonathas, who after the deſtru- 


dion of Jeruſalem, as Joſephus tells us, drew many of the People into 


the Wilderneſs of Cyrene, onucia xœl pad erf df , pro- 
miſing to ſhew them many Prodigies and ſtrange Appearances, Not long 
after in the times of Adrian ap pear'd that famous Blazing-ſtar Barchoche- 
bx, who not only portended but brought ſo much miſchief upon the 
Jews; his pretence was that he vomited Flames; and ſo he did, ſuch 
4 himſelf and his Followers: after him many other Impoſtors 
aroſe in Egypt, Cyprus and Crete, who all went upon the ſame pretence 
of doing Miracles. In latter times the famous Impoſtor was David el- 
David, whoſe ſtory is thus briefly reported by David Ganz, David el- Nemacb 
David pretended to be the true Melſſias and rebelled againſt the King paid! 
Perſia, and did many Signs and Prodigies before the Vows and the 5 90 

of kerſia: at laſt. his head was cut off, and the Jews fined an hundred Ta- 

lents of Gold. In the Epiſtle of Rawbam or R Moſes Maimon. it is ſaid, 

That the King of Perſia deſired of him a Sign, and he told him that he ſhould 

cut off his Head and he would riſe again; (which he cunningly deſir d to 


W avoid being tormented,) which the King was reſt s to try, and accord- 


ingly executed him; but I ſuppoſe his Reſurrection and Mabome ts will 
be both in one day, altho' Maimonides tells us, ſome of the Jews are get V. ep. i- 
ſuch Fools as to expect his Reſurrection. Several other Impoſtors. Maimo- — = 
zides mentions in his Epiſtle de Auſtrali regione. One who pretended Nen. 
veral others he mentions in Spain, France, and other Parts, and the 
ilſue of them all was only a further aggravation of the Miſeries and Cap- 
tivities of the poor Jews, who were ſo credulous in following Impo- 
ſtors, and yet ſuch ſtrange Infidels where there were plain and undoub- 

ted Miracles to perſuade themto believe in our bleſſed Saviour as the true 
Meſſias, We freely grant then that many pretended Miracles may be 
done in the World, to deceive Men with; but doth it hence follow 

that either there are no true Miracles done in the World, or that there 
are no certain Rules to diſtingiſh the one from the other? But as Ori- 

gen yet further replies to Celſus, as a Wolf doth very much reſemble a 

yet they are not of the ſame kind; nor a Turtle Dove and a Pigeon; 

o that which is produced by a Divine Power is not of the ſame nature 
with that which is produced by Magic; but as he argues, L it poſſible 

that there ſpould be only deceits in the World and Magical operations ? and 

can there be no true Miracles at all wrought 2 It Humane nature only capa- 

ble of Impoſtures, or can none work Miracles but Devils? Where there is 

4 worſe, there may be a better and ſo from the Impoſtures and Counterfeits, 

we may infer that there are true Miracles, wrought by a, Divine Power ;, o- 
Pherwiſe it were all one as to ſay, there are Counterfeits but no Jewels; or 
there are Sophiſms and Paralogiſms, but no legitimate Demonſtrations: 

rf then there be ſuch deceits, there are true Miracles too; all the buſineſs is 
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IV. 


prudently examine the rational evidences whereby thoſe which are true and 


is preſervd, and is certainly convey'd down from Age to Age? 801 


_ conſent unanimouſly in the contrary. Nay it is impoſſible that any ra 


Book II. Chap. X. 
BeEaoanopirs Th; g) os mh N vc fu erat, ftrifly and 2 
verely to examine the pretenders to them, and that from the Life and Mar- 
mers of thoſe that do them, and from the effeFs and conſequents of them, whe. 
ther they do good or hurt in the world, whether they corre# Mens mann; 


or bring Men to goodneſs, holineſs, and truth ; and on this account we arg 
neither to reject all Miracles, nor embrace all pretences, but carefully and 


Divine, may be known from ſuch as are Counterfeit and Diabolical, 
And this now leads us to the main ſubject of this Chapter, viz. IV 
Rules we have to proceed by, in jadging Miracles to be true or falſe which 
may be theſe following. | 
1. True divine Miracles are wrought in confirmation of ſome Divine Te. 
ſtimony. Becauſe we have manifeſted by all the precedent diſcourſe, 
that the intention of Miracles is to ſeal ſome Divine Revelation. There- 
fore if God ſhou'd work Miracles when no Divine Teſtimony is to he 
confirm'd, God wonld ſet the Broad-Seal of Heaven to a Blank, If it 
be ſaid no, becauſe it will witneſs to ws now the truth of that Teſtinon 
which was deliver d ſo many Ages ſince; I anſwer, 1. The truth of that 
Teſtimony was ſufficiently ſeal'd at the time of the delivery of it, and 
is conveyed down in a certain way to us. Is it not ſufficient that the 
Charter of a Corporation had the Prince's Broad-Seal in the time of the 
giving of it, but that every ſucceſſion of Men in that Corporation muſt 
have a new Broad-Seal, or elſe they ought to queſtion their Patent? 
What ground can there be for that, when the original Seal and Patent 


ſay it is as to us, God's Grand Charter of Grace and Mercy to the World 
thro' Jeſus Chriſt, was Seal'd by Divine Miracles, at the delivery of it 
to the World; the original Patent, viz. the Scriptures wherein the 
Charter is contain d, is convey'd in a moſt certain manner to us; to this 
Patent the Seal is annex'd, and in it are contain'd thoſe undoubted Mi- 
racles which were wrought in confirmation of it ; ſo that a new ſealing 
of this Patent is wholly needleſs, unleſs we have ſome cauſe of ſuſpi- 
cion, that the original Patent it ſelf were loſt, or the firſt ſealing was 
not true. If the latter, then Chriſtian Religion is not true, if the Mi- 
racles wrought for confirmation of it were falſe, becauſe the truth ofit 
depends ſo much on the Verity and Divinity of the Miracles which 
were then wrought. If the firſt be ſuſpected, viz. the certain convey- 
ance of the Patent, viz. the Scriptures, ſome certain grounds of ſuch 
a ſuſpicion muſt be diſcover'd in a matter of ſo great moment, eſpect- 
ally when the great and many Societies of the Chriſtian World do all 


tional Man can conceive that the Patent which we now rely upon, 1s 
ſuppoſititious or corrupted in any of thoſe things which are of concern- 
ment to the Chriſtian World; and that on theſe accounts. 
1. From the watchfulneſs of Divine Providence for the good of Mankind, 
Can we conceive that there is a God who rules and takes care of the 
World, and who to manifeſt his ſignal love to Mankind, ſhou'd not o: 
ly grant a Patent of Mercy to the World, by his Son Chriſt, and then 
ſeal'd it by Divine Miracles, and in order to the certain conveyance of 
it to the World, caus d it by Perſons imploy'd by himſelf, to be recor- 
ded in a Language fitteſt for its diſperſing up and down the World, (all 
which J here ſuppoſe :) Can we I ſay conceive that this God ſhou'd ſo 


far have caſt off his care of the World and the good of Mankind, * 


Poor Il. — 


| was the original ground of the Grant it ſelf, as to ſuffer any wicked Men 
or malignant Spirits to corrupt or alter any of thoſe; Terns in it on 
v bich Mens eternal Salvation depends; much leſs wholly to ſuppreſo 
and deſtroy it, and to ſend forth one that is countorfeit and ſuppoſiti- 


E moſt learnedandir 
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tions inſtead of it, aud whictyſhon'd not be diſcover d bythe Chriſtian 
of that Age wherein that corrupt Copy was ſet forth, not by any; Of the 


> 


the leaſt entertainment to ſo wild, abſurd and irrational an:Imagi 


ne ſo far from Reaſon, that they are in-good diſpoſition to 47e; 
and next to the ſuſpecting the Scriptures to be corrupted, they may ra- 
W tionally ſuſpect there is no ſach thing as 3 God and Providence in the 


World; or that the World is govern d by a Spirit moſt malignant and 
envious of the good of Mankind. Which is a ſuſpicion 


the Devils inſtead of Gd. 
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"2. Beeanſe of the general diſperſion of Copies in the World upon be t 


; publiſhing of them. We cannot otherwiſe conceive, but that Records 
containing ſo weighty and important things wou d be tranſcrib d by all 
W thoſe Churches which believe the truth of the things contain d in them. 


We ſee how far curiofitywill carry Men as to the rare of tranſeribing an- 


cent MSS. of old Authors, which oontain only ſome Hiſtory of thin 


paſt that are of no great concernment to us: Can we then imagine tho 


W who ventur d Eſtates and Lives upon the truth of the things reveal'd in 
CKarripture, wou d not be very cateful to preſerve the authentic Inſtru- 
ment whereby they are reveal'd in a certain way to the whole Worid? 

= And beſides this, for a long time the Originals themſelves of the Apo- 
ſcolical Writings were preſerv d in the Church ; which makes Tertullian 
in his time appeal to them. Age jam qui woles curioſtatem melins exer- De preſ- 


ef cript. adv- 
2 e ad- hæret. c. 36. 
tice 


cere in negotio ſalutis tne; percurre Eccleſias Apoſtalicas, apud 
buc eathedre Apoſtolorums ſuis locis prefidentur, apud quas ipfe” authen 


eum liters recitantur, ſonantes vocem, & repreſentantes. facitus wninſou- 
Jiſfue. Now how was it poſſible that in that time the Scriptures could 


be corrupted, when in ſome of the Churches the original Writings of 


: | the Apoſtles were preſervd in a continual ſucceſſion of Perſons from 
the Apoſtles themſelves, and from theſe Originals ſo many Copies were 


tranſcribd, as were convey d almoſt all the World over, thro'the large 


E ſpread of the Chriſtian Churches at that time And therefore it is im- 
poſlible to conceive that a Copy ſhould be corrupted in one Church, 
= when it ou d fo ſpeedily be diſcovered by another; eſpecially conſi- 


dering theſe three circumſtances. '\- 1. The innumerable multitude of Co- 


dies wbich wou'd ſpeedily be taken, both conſidering the moment of 


the thing, and the eaſineſs of doing it; God, probably for that very 


en, not loading the World with Pandeche and Codes of his Laws, but 
= contriving the whole Inſtruments of Man's Salvation in ſo narrow a com- 
| Paſs, that it might be eaſily preſerv d and tranſcribd by ſach who were 
& Paſionate admirers of the Scriptures. 2. The great numbers of learned 
| and inquiſitive Men who ſoon ſprung up in the Chriſtian Church; 


boſe great care was to explain and vindicate the ſacred Scriptures; can 


Ae then think that all theſe Watchmen ſhould be aſſeep together when 


the Evil one came to ſow his Tares, which it is moſt unreaſonable to i- 
magine, when in the Writings of all theſe learned Men, which were 


| cy many and voluminous, ſo. much of the Scripture was inſerted, that 


bad there been cotruptions in the Copies themſelves; yet comparing 
| | RE Cas m 


. the 


quiſitive Chriſtians everſmce}/They who can giveany 


W thoſe Hcathens (among whom it was very frequent) who-worſhipped 
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them with thoſe Writings, the eorruptions won d be ſoon diſcovery) 
30 Phe great veneration which all. Chriſtians had of the Scripture, thy 
they placed the hopes of their eternal Happineſs, upon the truth q 
the things contain d in the Scriptures: Can we then think theſe would 
Auffer any material Alteration to creep into theſe Records without ther 
obſerving and diſcovering it? Can we now think When all perfor 
are ſo exceeding careful of their Deeds, and the Records whereon thei 
Eſtates depend; that the Chriſtians Ho valu d not this World in com 
PpPariſon of that to come, ſhould ſuffer che Magna Charta of that to he 
loſt; corrupted, or imbezzelled away? Eſpeaially conſidering what 
care and induſtry was us d by many Primitive Cbriſtians to compajs 
Copies together, as is evident in Pant ænus, who brought the Hero 
Copy of Matthew out of the Indies ta Alexaudmea;35:Enſebing tells u 
in Pampbilus and the Library he errected at Cæſarea, but el pedially in 
Origen's admirable Hexapla, which were mainly intended for this end 
3. It is impoſſible to conceivea corruption of the: Copy of the Serip 
tures, becauſe of the great differences which were all along the ſeveni 
ages of the Church, between thoſe who acknowledg d the Scriptures io 
be Divine. So that if one party of them had foiſted in, or taken out 
anything, another party was ready to take notice of it, and woud h 
ſure to tell the World of it. And this might be one great reaſon, why 
God in his wife Providence might permit ſuch an enereaſe of Hertie 
in the Infancy of the Church, vi. that thereby Chriſtians. might be 
forced to ſtand upon their guard, and to have a ſpecial Eye to the Scrip 
tures, which were always the great Eye: ſores of Hereticr. And from 
this great warineſs of the Church it was that ſome of the Epiſtles wer 
ſo long abroad before they found general entertainment in all the Chu. 
ches of Chriſt, becauſe in thoſe Epiſtles which were doubted for ſom: 
time, there were ſome paſſages which ſeemed to favour ſome of the He: 
reſies then abroad; but when upon ſevere enquiry they are found to 
ee they were receiv'd in all the Chriſtian Chur- 
es:, „ 15 4 | 


-_, 
— » 
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4. Becauſe of the agreement between the Old Teſtament and the 
New: the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament appear with their full accon- 
pliſhment in the New which we have; ſo that it is impoſſible to think 
the New ſhould be corrupted unleſs the Old were too, which is mal 
unreaſonable to imagine, when the Fews, who had been the great Cor 
ſervators of the Old Teſtament, have been all along the moſt inveterate 
Enemies of the Chriſtians: So that we cannot at all conceive it poſlible 
that any material Corruptions or Alterations ſhou'd creep into the Seip 
. * much leſs that the true Copy ſhou'd be loſt, and a new one for: 
Reg; 14.113 TEC ORG DON 3 SUNDDLTO otoigo ul $515 . | 
- - Suppoſing then that we have the ſame Authentic Records preſerv d ani 
handed down to us by: the care of all Chriſtian Churches, which wer 
- written in the firſt Ages df the Church of Chriſt: what neceſlity can e 
imagine that God ſhou'd work new Miracles to confirm that Doctine 
which is convey'd down in a certain uninterrupted way to us, as being 
ſeal d by Miracles undoubtedly Divine in the firſt Promulgation and Pet 
ning of it? And this is the firſt Reaſon why the truth of the Scriptures 
need not now be ſeal'd: by new Miracles. 2. Another may be, ' becaul 
God in the Scripture hath appointed other things to, continue in bö 
Church, to be as Seals to his People of the truth of the things (of 
tain'd in Scriptures. Such are outwardly, the Sacraments of the oy 


4 e ) 
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ſel, Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper, which are ſet apart as Seals to 


confirm the truth of the Covenant on God's part towards us in reference 
to the great Promiſes contain d in it, in reference to pardon of Sin,” and 


the ground of our Acceptance with God by Jeſus Chriſt: and inward- 
ly God hath promis d his Spirit to be as a Witneſs within them, that 


| | by its working and ſtrengthning Grace in the hearts of Believers, it 


may confirm to them the truth of the Records of Scripture,” when they 


ad the Counter-part of them written in their Hearts by the finger of 
de Spirit of God. It cannot then be with any reaſon at all ſupposd, 


that when a Divine Teſtimony is already confirm'd by Miracles undoubt- 

edly Divine, that new Miracles ſhou'd be wrought in the Church to aſ- 

ſure us of the truth of it. So Chryſoſtom fully expreſſeth himſelf con- Chνν 
cerning Miracles, ſpeaking of the firſt Ages of the Chriſtian Church: 2 eg 5. 


a 2 1 bl Os > A a Hom. G. p. 
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, . 7077 onuuelon TW mew wv νοτννν mage, iuhon. Miracles were *4+ Aton. 
very aſeſal then, and not at all nom; for 
W what we ſpeak from the ſacred Scriptures, and the Miracles wrought in con- 
W frmation of them. Which that excellent Author there fully manifeſts 
ia a Diſcourſe on this ſubject, Why Miracles were neceſſary in the begin- 
ning of the Chriſtian Church, and are not now. To the ſame purpoſe St. 


now we manifeſt the truth of 


Auſtin ſpeaks, where he diſcourſeth of the truth of Religion: Accepimus p. ve. 


; | majores noſtros viſibilia miracula ſecutos eſſe - per quos id actum eſt ut neceſe Relig. cap. 


ſaria non eſſent poſteris ; becauſe the World believed by the Miracles 23. 


f | which were wrought at the firſt preac hing of the Goſpel, therefore Mi- 
WT racles are no longer neceſſary. For we cannot conceive how the World 
W ſhou'd be at firſt induced to believe without manifeſt and uncontrouled 


Miracles. For as Cbryſoſtom ſpeaks, ei o e eiι,, MAAD u 2 ο 


= nm uz per, It was the greateſt Miracle of all, if the World ſhou'd 
believe without Miracles, Which the Poet Dantes hath well expreſs'd 
in the Twenty fourth Canto of Paradiſe. For when the Apoſtle is there 
W brought in, asking the Poet upon what account he took the Scrip- 
a — of the Old and New Teſtament to be the Word of God; his An- 
Wer 18, 


Probatio que verum hoc mi bi recludit. 
Sunt opera, que ſecuta ſunt, ad que Natura 
Non candefecit ferrum unquam aut percuſſit incudem. 


= | ©. The evidence of that is the Divine Power of Miracles which was in 
W hoſe who deliver d thoſe things to the World. And when the Apoſtle cate- 
chiſeth him further, how he knew thoſe Miracles were ſuch as they pretended 
obe, viz that they were true and Divine; his Anſwer is, 5 


Si orbir terre ſeſe convertit ad Chriſtianiſmum, 
' Inquitbamego; fine miraculis : hoc unum , 
Eſt tale, ut reliqua non ſint ejus centeſima pars. 


8 | ©. If the World ſhou'd be converted to the Chriſtian Faith without Mira- 


cles, this wou'd be ſo great a Miracle, that others were not to be compar'd 


with it, I conclude this then with that known ſaying of St. Auſtin 51, Ciuit. 


Wuiſquis adbuc prodigia, ut credat, inquiret, magnum eſt ipſe prodiginm Dei, l. 23, 
qui mundo credente non credit. He that ſeeks for Miracles ſtill to induce him l. 5. 


| to Faith, when the World is converted to the Chriſtian Faith, he needs not 


E e ſeek 


4 am wh — 
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i ſeel for prodigies abroad; be wants" only a looking-elaſs to diſcoves, 
705 . on, Unde tempori hus eruditis, & omne quod — jag 
reſpuentibus, ſine ulljs miraculis nimium mirabiliter ineredibiliacredidit Min. 

dus? Whence came it to paſs that in ſo learned and wary an Age a; 1, 
was which the fpoſiles preachd in, the World without Miracles ſhox'd þ 

| brought to believe things ſo ſtrangely incredible as thoſe were which Chri 
and his Apoſtles preached © So that by thjs it appears that the intention 
of Miracles was to confirm a Divine Teſtimony to the World, and t 
make that appear credible which otherwiſe wou d have ſeemed incred. 
ble; but to what end now, when this Divine Teſtimony is believ'g i 
the World, ſhou'd Miracles be continu'd among thofe who believe the 
Doctrine to be Divine, the Miracles wrought for the confirmation of 
it to have been true, and the Scriptures which contain both, to be the 
undoubted Word of God? To what purpoſe then the huge out- cy 
of Miracles in the Roman Church is, is hard to conceive, unleſs it be 
to make it appear how ambitious that Church is of being called by the 
2 Theſ. 2, Name of him, whoſe coming is after the working of Satan, with all power 
9. 10 and ſigns, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableneſs of unrigb ua 
neſs in them that periſh, becauſe they receiv d not the love of the Truth thy 
they might be ſav d. For had they not receiv d the Love of the Truth of 
the Goſpel, they wou'd have believ'd it on the account of thoſe Mira. 
cles, and Signs, and wonders which were wrought for the confirmation 
of it, by Chriſt and his Apoſtles ; and not have gone about by ther 
Juglings and Impoſtures, inſtead of bringing Men to believe the Goſpe] 
to make them queſtion the truth of the firſt Miracles when they ſee ſo 
many Counterfeits; had we not great aſſurance the Apoſtles were Men 
of other defigns and Intereſts than Popiſh Priefts are, and that there 5 
not now any ſuch neceſſity of Miracles, as there was then when a Di- 
vine Teſtimony revealing the truth of Chriſtian Religion was confirm'd by 

1 


them. . * 

VI. 2. Thoſe Miracles cannot be Divine, which are done now for the confi- 
mation of any thing contrary to that Divine Teſtimony, which is confirmd 
by uncontrouled Divine Miracles. The caſe is not the ſame now, which 
was before the coming of Chriſt; for then tho' the Law of Moſes was 
confirm'd by Miracles; yet tho the Doctrine of Chriſt did null the ob- 
ligation of that Law, the Miracles of Chriſt were to be look'd on as Di- 
vine, becaufe God did not intend the Ceremonial Law to be perpetual; 
and there were many Prophecies which con'd not have their accom- 
pliſhment but under a new State: But now under the Goſpel, God hath 
declar d this to be the laſt Revelation of his Mind and Will to the World 
by his Son, that now the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament are accom 
plifh'd, and the Prophecies of the New reſpect only the variousconditt 
ons of the Chriſtian Church, without any the leaſt intimation of any fur- 
ther Revelation of God's Mind and Will to the World: So that now the 
Scriptures are our adequate Rule of Faith, and that according to which 
we are to judge all pretenders to Inſpiration or Miracles. And accor. 
ding to this Rule we are to proceed in any thing which is propounded 
to us to believe by any Perſons, upon any pretences whatſoever. Un- 
der the Law after the eſtabliſhment of the Law its ſelf by the Miracles 
of Moſes, the Rule of judging all pretenders to Miracles, was by the 

peut. 23. WOTſhip of the true God. IF there ariſe among you @ Prophet, or 4 drea- 

1, 2, 3. mer of dreams, and giveth thee a ſign, or a wonder, and the ſign or th! 
wonder come to paſs, whereof he ſpake to thee, ſaying, Let us go after _ 
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God: 
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we them's thou I alti not 


Gods (which thou haſt not known); and let" Jet 
VVV 
Lord your God proveth you to know whether you love: 1. 0 
with al] your heart, and with all your ſonl. Whereby it is plain, thataf- 
ter the true Doctrine is confirm d by Divine Miracles, God may give the 
Devil or falſe Prophets power to work, it not real Miracles, yet ſuch - 
is Men cannot judge by the things themſelves whether they be real or 
no; and this God may do for the tryal of Mens Faith, whether they 
vill forſake the true Doctrine confirm d by greater Miracles for the ſake 


of ſuch Doctrines which are contrary thereto, and are confirm d by falſe 


prophets, by Signs and Wonders. Now in this caſe our Rule of tryal 
muſt not be ſo mach the Wonders confider'd in themſelves whether real 
or no, as the comparing them with the, Miracles which were wrought 
in confirmation of that Doctrine, which is contrary to this, which theſe 
Wonders tend to the proving of. Therefore God's People under the 
Law were to examine the ſcope and drift of the Miracles; if they were 


intended to bring them to Idolatry, whatever they: were, they. were 


not to hearken to thoſe who did them. So, now under the Goſpel, as 
the worſhip of the true God was then the Standard whereby to judge 


of Miracles by the Law of Moſes, ſo the worſhip of the true God thro' 


Jeſus Chriſt, and by the DgGrine reveal'd by him, is the Standard 
whereby we ought to judge of all pretenders to work Miracles. So that 
let the Miracles be what they will, if they contradict that Doctrine 
which Chriſt reveal d to the World, we are to look upon them as only 
tryals of our Faith in Chriſt, to ſee whether we love him with our whole 
bearts or no. And therefore I think it needleſs to examine all the par- 
ticulars of Lipſgus his Relations of Miracles wrought by his Dua Virgo 
Helenſs and Aſprecollis; for if I ſee that their intention and ſcope is to 
ſet up the worſhip of Demons, or a middle ſort of Deities between God: 
and us, which the Scripture is ignorant of, on that very account I am 
bound to reje& them all. Altho' I think it very poſſible to find out 
the difference between true Miracles and them, in the manner and cir- 
cumſtances of their operation; but this, as it is of more curioſity, ſo of 
leſs neceſlity ; for if the Doctrine of the Scriptures A nk by 
Miracles infinitely above theſe, I am bound to adbere to that, and not 


to believe any other Doctrine, though an Angel from Heauen ſhould preach 


it, much leſs, altho' ſome Popiſþ Prieſts may boaſt much of Miracles to 
confirm a Doctrine oppoſite to the Goſpel ; which, I know not how far 
Cod may in judgment give thoſe Images Power to work, or others Faith 
to believe, becauſe they wou d not receive the truth in the love of it: 


Lord jour Go 


7 


and theſe are now thoſe v Neue, lying wonders, which the z Thef. 2- 
Scripture forewarns us that we ſhould not believe, viz. ſuch as lead. 


F . 


men to the belief of Lyes, or of Doctrines, contrary to that of the Go- 

ſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. _ _ % ta e hr gon 
3. Where Miracles are true and divine, there the effects which fallom 

them upon the Minds of thoſe who believe them, are true and divine, i. e. 


VII. 


the effect of believing of them, is the drawing of men from ſin unto God. 


This the Primitive Chriſtians inſiſted much upon, as an undoubted Evi- 
dence that the Miracles of Chriſt were wrought by a Divine power, be- 
cauſe the effect which follow'd them, was the work of converſion of Souls 
from ſin and Idols. to God and Chriſt, and all true piety and vertue. AS 
the effect of the Miracles of Moſes was the drawing a People off from 
Superſtition and Idolatry to the worſhip of the true God; ſo the 17555 
| . . Whic 
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Lib.2.cont. bring men eis d ui) & d,, to the deceivableneſs 0 


the purging Mens Souls from all ſin and wickedneſs to make them Ney 
Creatures, and to live in all exactneſs and holineſs of converſation. And 
thereby Origen diſcovers the great difference between the Mir 
Chriſt and Antichriſt, that the intent of all Antichriſts Wonders wy 1, 

* yy meſs of wnrighteouſu 
whereby to deſtroy them; but the intent of the Miracles of Chrift wa; ;, 
amath eg mea Vuyar, not the deceiving but the ſaving of Soul.; 
Tis 5D T xeeirlove Biw xa evthAorle 12 e Shuey im 20 Aron, 6450 
ae o Send d νννẽꝙο Y; who can with any probability ſay that reformatim 
of life and daily progreſs from evil to good ſhould be the effect of mere deceu? 
And therefore he faith, Chriſt told his Diſciples, that they ſbon d dy gred- 
ter works than he had done; becauſe by their Preaching and Miracles 1, 
eyes of blind Souls are opened, andthe ears of ſuch as were deaf to all gon. 
neſs are opened ſo far as to bearken to the Precepts and Promiſes of the Gy. 
ſpel & and the feet of thoſe who were lame in their inward man, are ſo het 


led as to delight to run in the ways of God's Commandments, No is it 


poſſible that theſe ſhoud be the effects of any evil Spirit? But on the 
contrary we ſee the effects of all Impoſtures, and pretended Miracles 
wrought by Diabolical power, was to bring men off from God to fin, 
and to diſſolve that ſtrict obligation to duty which was laid upon Men 
by the Goſpel of Chriſt. Thus it was in that early Ape of the Apoſtles, 
Simon Magus, who far out-went Apollonius Tyanens or any other Hea- 
then in his pretended Miracles, according to the report which is given 
of him by the Primitive Chriſtians ; but we ſee the intent of his Mira- 
cles, was to raiſe an admiration of himſelf, and to bring men off from 
all holineſs of converſation, by aſſerting among other damnable Here- 


V. Gret, in ſies, that God did not at all regard what Men did, but only what they belie- 


2 Theſ. 2. 


9. in opuſc. 


VIII. 


Matth. 12. 
25, 26. 


ved ; wherein the Gnoſtics where his followers. Now when Miracles 
are wrought to be Patronsof fin, we may eaſily know from whom they 
COME. d ; N Rs | * , 
4. *Thoſe Miracles are wrought by a Divine Power, which tend to the 
overthrow of the Kingdom of Satan in the World, This is evident from 
hence, becauſe all ſuch things as are out of Man's power to effect, muſt 
either be done by a Power Divine or Diabolical: For as our Saviour at- 
gues, Every Kingdom divided againſt its ſelf is bronght to deſolation, and 
every City or Houſe divided againſt its ſelf cannot ſtand ; and if Satan ca 
out Satan, ht is divided againſt himſelf, how ſhall then his Kingdom ſtand? 
Now Chriſt by his Miracles did not diſpoſſeſs Satan out of Mens Bodies, 
but out of his Temples too, as hath been ſhewn already. And beſides, 
the Doctrine of Chriſt which was confirm'd by thoſe Miracles, was in 


every thing directly contrary to the Devils deſign in the World. For, 
as The Devil's deſign was to conceal himſelf among thoſe who wot- 


ſhipp'd him; the deſign of the Goſpel was to diſcover him whom the 
Gentiles worſhipped, to be an evil and malignant Spirit, that defignd 
nothing but their ruin. Now it appears in the whole Hiſtory of Gen- 
tiliſm, the grand Myſtery of Satan which the Devil us d among the Her 
thens was to make himſelf to be taken and worſhipp'd for God, and to 
make them believe that their Demons were very good and benign Spirits; 
which made the Platoniſts and other Philoſophers ſo much incenſed a- 
gainſt the Primitive Chriſtiavs, when they declar'd their Demons to be 
nothing elſe but infernal and wicked Spirits which. ſought the deſtructi- 
on of Souls. 9 5 n The 
#2, 


Book Il. Chap J 
which follow d the Belief of the Miracles of Chriſt in the World waz 


acles t 
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2. The Devil's great deſign was. to draw meg to the practice of the greateſt te 5 


wickedneſs under a pretence of Religion; as is very obſervable in all the 


the greater wickedneſs lay at the bottom of them, and fo were to pur- 


| Heathen Myſteries, which the more recondite and hidden they were, 


poſe Myſteries of Iniquity : But now the defign of e Was to 


promote the greateſt purity both of Heart and Life; there being in no 
other Religion in the World either ſuch incomparable Precepts of Ho- 


lineſs, or ſuch incouraging Promiſes to the practice of it (from eternal 
Life hereafter as the Reward, and the aſliſtance of God's Spirit to help 
Men here) or ſuch prevailing motives to perſuade men to it, from the 
love of God in Chriſt to the World, the Undertakings of Chriſt for us in 


| his Death and Sufferings, the excellent Pattern we have to follow in our 


Gaviour's own example: now theſe things make it plain that the d 


elign 
of Chriſt and the Devil are diametrically oppoſite to each other. 3. The 
| defign of the Devil is to ſet God and Mankind at the greateſt diſtance 


from each other; the deſign of Chriſt in the Goſpel is to bring them 
nearer together. The Devil fitſt tempts to fin, and then from ſin 
he makes Men preſume to ſin, and to deſpair becauſe they have ſin- 


ned. Chriſt firſt 1 Men from fin, by his Precepts and Threatningsz 
and then ſuppofing tin, 


Thus in every thing the deſign of Chriſt and the Devil are contrary, 
which makes it evident that the Miracles wrought in confirmation of the 
Doctrine of Chriſt cou'd be from no evil Spirit, and therefore muſt be 
from a truly Divine Power, FF ge 

5. True and Divine Miracles may be known and diſtinguiſhed. from fal ſe 
and diabolical, from the circumſtances, or the manner of their aperation. 
There were ſome peculiar Signatures on the Miracles of Chriſt which 


are not to be found in any wrought by a power leſs than Divine. Which 40. c- 


0 


Arnobiu well expreſſeth in theſe- words to the Heathens, Poteſtis ali. eee 
quem nobis deſignare, monſtrare ex omnibus illis Magis qui unquam fuere per Ge. 


ſecula, conſimile aliquid Chriſto milleſima'ex parte qui fecerit? qui ſine ulla 
vi carminum, ſine herbarum aut graminum ſuccis, ſene ulla aliqua obſervati- 
one ſollicita ſacrorum, libaminum, temporum 2 —— Atqui conſtitit Chriſtune 
ſmecallis ad miniculis rerum, ſine ullius ritns obſervatione, vel lege, omnia 
la que fecit, nominis ſui pol ſibilitate feciſſe, & quod. pr, 
neum, Deo dignum fuerat, vero nibil nocens aut noxium, ſed opiſerum, ſed 
ſalutare, ſed auxiliaribus plenum bonis poteſtatis munifics liberalitate donaſſe? 
Hechallengeth the Heathens to produce any one of all their Magicians 


who did the thouſandth part of what our Saviour did: who made uſe 


of none of their Magical Rites and Obſervations in whatever he did; 
and whatever he did was merely by his own power, and was withal 


maſt becoming God, and moſt beneficial tothe World. And thence he - 
| Proceeds to anſwer the Heathens about the Miracles wrought by their 


Gods, which fell ſhort of thoſe of Chriſt in three main particulars, the 
Manner of their working, the Number of them, and the Quality of 


the things done. 


1 1. The manner of their working. What they did was with a great 
deal of pomp and ceremony; what Chriſt did was with a word ſpeak; 
ng, and ſometimes without it by the touch of his Garment : Nor iu- 


quro, non exigo, ſaith he, quis Deus, aut quo tempore, cui fuerit auxilia- 
Fs aut quem fractum reſtituerit ſanitati; illud ſolum audire deſidero, an 


ne ullins adjunctione materie, i. e. medicaminis alicujus ad tactum ** 
1 0s 


incourageth them to repent with hopes of pax- | 
don procur d by himſelf for all truly penitent and believing Sinners. 


prium, conſenta- 
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bos juſſerit ab, hominibus.@volare, inperaverit, fecerit, & emori waletyd; 
num cauſam, & debilium corpora ad fs remeare naturas. Omitting al j. 
ther circumſtances, name me,(aith he, but which of your Gods ever cy 
4 Diſeaſe without any adjoined matter, ſome preſcriptions or other; or which 
f them ever. commanded Diſeaſes out of Bodies by their mere touch, an 


quite remov'd the canſe ofthe Diſtempgrs. Mſculapius, he ſays, cured Dir. 


_ eaſes, but in the way that ordinary 'Phyſicians do, by preſcribing ſome 


Toh. 21, 
25. 


thing or other to be done by the Patients. Nulla autem virtns oft we. 
dicaminibus amovere que noceant; beneficia iſta rerum, non ſunt curantim 
poteſtates. To cure Diſeaſes by Preſcriptions argues no power at all in th; 
preſcriber, but virtue in the Medicine. Ew” 

2. In the number of the Perſons cured. They were very few which 
were cured in the Heather Temples; Chriſt cured whole multitudes, and 
that not inthe Reveſtries of the Temples where fraud and impoſture 
might be eaſily ſuſpected, but in the preſence of the People who brovght 
to him all manner of Perſons ſick of all ſorts of Diſeaſes, which were 
cured by him; and theſe ſo numerous, that the Evangeliſt who records 
many of Chriſt's Miracles which had been omitted by the other, yet 
tells us at laſt, the Miracles of Chriſt were ſo many, that the whole 
World would not contain them, But now Arnobins tells the Heather, 
Quid prodeſt oſtendere unum aut alterum fortaſſe curatos, cum tot millilu 
ſubvenerit nemo, & plena ſint omnia miſerorum in feliciumque delubra? Whit 
matter is it to ſhew one or two cured, when thouſands lie continually periſting 
for want of cure? yea ſuch as did Mſculapium ipſum precibus fatigare, & 
invitare miſerrimis votis, that cou'd not beg a cure of /Eſculapins with 
all their earneſtneſs and importunity. NPY! ” | 
3. In the quality of the Diſeaſes cured. The cures among the Heathen: 
were ſome {light things in compariſon of thoſe performed by Chriſt; 
the moſt Acute, the moſt Chronical, the moſt Malignant of Diſeaſes, 


cur'd by a Touch, a Word, a Thought. A Learned Phyſician hath un- 


dertaken to make it evident from the circumſtances of the Hiſtory, and 
from the received Principles among the moſt Authentic Phyſeciars, that 
the Diſeaſes cured by our Saviour, were all incurable by the Rules 
of Phyſic; if ſo, the greater the power of our Saviour, who cured them 
with ſo much facility as he did. And he not only cured all Diſeaſes 
himſelf, but gave a power to others, who were not at all verſed in 


matters of Art and Subtilty, that they ſhon'd do Miracles like wiſe fre 


fucis & adminiculis, without any frand or aſſiſtance + quid dicitis O men- 
tes incredul e, difficiles, dure ! alicuine mortalium Jupiter ille Capitolinus 
hujuſmods poteſtatem dedit? When did ever the great Jupiter Capitolinu 
give a power of working Miracles to any? I do not ſay, ſaith he, of raiſig 
the dead, or curing the blind, or healing the lame; ſed ut puſtulan, redi. 
viam, populam, aut vocis imperio aut manus contreFatione comprimeret: 
but to cure a wart, a pimple, any the moſt trivial thing, with a word ſpeaking, 


or the touch of the hand. Upon this Arnobius challengeth the moſt fa- 


mous of all the Heat hen Magicians, Zoroaſtrec, Armenins, Pampbilus, 
Apollonius, Damigero, Dardanus, Velus, Julianus, and Bæbulus, or any 
other renowned Magician to give power to any one to make the dumb 
to ſpeak, the deaf to hear, the blind to ſee, or bring life into a dead 
Body. Or if this be too hard, with all their Magic Rites and Incor- 
tations, but to do that quod 4 ruſticis Chriſtianis juſſionibus faitatun 
eſt nudis, which ordinary Chriſtians do by their mere words So great 


a difference was there between the higheſt that cou d be w_ of 
agic, 
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6. Where Miracles are trai; Divine, God makes it evident to all in 
til judgments that the things dowe exceed all created power, For which 
arpoſe we are to obſerve that tho Impoſtures and Deluſſons may g 


Magic, and the leaſt that was done by the Name and Power of 
» th * 4 7 | , . a 17 5 3 \ . » 1 4 4 ; Jer 


far, the power of Magicians further when Cod permits them; yet when 


Cod works Miracles to confirm a Divine Teſtimony, he makes it evi- 


dent that His power doth infinitely exceed them all. This is moſt con- 


ſpicuous, in the caſe of Moſes and our Bleſſed Saviour, Firſt Moſes, 


hebegan to do ſome Miracles in the preſence of Pharaoh and the Ag yp-8 


tians, turning his Rod into a Serpent; but we do not find Pharaoh at all 
amaz d at it, but ſends preſently for the Magicrans to do the ſame, who 


did it (whether really or only in appearance, is not material to our 


purpoſe,) but Aaron's Rod ſwallowed up theirs, The next time the wa- 


. 10, 12. 


Exod. 7 


ters are turned into blood by Moſes, The Magicians they do ſo too. After 19, 22. 


this, Moſes brings up Frogs upon the land, ſo do the Magicians, So that 
here now is a plain and open conteſt in the preſence of Pharaoh and his 
People, between Moſes and the Magicians, and they try for Victory 
over each other; ſo that if Myſes do no more than they, they wou'd 


look upon him but as a Magician; but if Moſes do that which by the 


acknowledgment of theſe Magicians themſelves cou'd be only by Di- 
vine Power, then it is demonſtrably evident that his power was as far 
above the power of Magic, as God is above the Devil. Accordingly 
we find it in the very next Miracle in turning the duſt into Ciniphes (which 
we render) lice, the Magicians are non-pluſt, and give out, ſaying in 
plain terms, This is the finger of God. And what greater acknowledg- 
ment can there be of Divine Power than the confeſſion of thoſe who 
ſeem'd to conteſt with it, and to imitate it as much as poſſible? After 
this we find not the Magicians offering to conteſt with Moſes, and in the 
plague of Bozls, we particularly read that they could not ſtand before 
Moſes, Thus we ſee in the caſe of Moſes how evident it was that there 


was a power above all power of Magic which did appear in Moſes, And 


ſo likewiſe in the caſe of our Bleſſed Saviour; for altho' Sion Magus, 
#pollonivs, or others might do ſome ſmall things, or make ſome great 


ſhew and noiſe by what they did; yet none of them ever came near the 


doing things of the ſame kind which our Saviour did, curing the born- 
blind, reſtoring the dead to life after four days, and ſo as to live a conſide- 
rable time after; or in the manner he did them, with a Word, a Touch, 
with that frequency and openneſs before his greateſt Enemies as well as 
Followers, and in ſuch an uncontroul'd manner, that neither Jews nor 
Heathens ever queſtion'd the truth of them. And after all theſe, when 
he was laid in the grave after his Crucifixion, exactly according to his own 
prediction, he aroſe again the third day, and appear d frequently among 
his Diſciples for forty days together. After which in their preſence; he 
aſcended up to Heaven, and ſoon after, made good his promiſe to them, 
by ſending his Holy Spirit upon them, by which they ſpake with Tongues, 


wrought Miracles, went up and down preaching the Goſpel of Chriſt 


with great boldneſs, cheerfulneſs and conſtancy, and after undergoing 


2 great deal of hardſhip in it, they ſeal'd the truth of all they ſpake 


with their Blood, laying down their Lives to give witneſs toit. Thus 
abundantly to the ſatisfaction of the minds of all good Men hath God 
Sleen the higheſt Rational Evidence of the truth of the Doctrine which 
de bath reveal'd tothe World. And thus I have finiſhed the WOW 
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Part of my Task, which concern d the Rational Evidence of the truth 

of Divine Revelation from the Perſons who. were imploy'd to deliver 
God's mind to the World: And therein have, I hope, made it evident 
that both Moſes and the Prophets, our Saviour and his Apoſiles, did come 
with ſufficient Rational Evidence to convince the World that they were 
Perſons immediately ſent from Gd. WCG 
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/. By CHAP. LI 
Of the Being of God. 
| ap 1 


9 


I. The Principles of all Religion lie in the Being of God and Inmorta- 
ly of the Soul': from them the neceſſity/ of a particular Divine Re. 
 velation. rationally deduced; the method laid down for proving the 
Divine Aut honey of the Scriptures. © II. Why Moſes doth not 
prove the Being of God, but ſuppoſe it. III. The notion of "a 
Deity very conſonant to Redfon, Of the nature of Ideas, and 
 prticularly of the Idea of Cod. IV. Flow we. can form an Idea 
of an infinite Being, V, VI, How far ſuch an Idea argues exi- 
| fence. VII, VIII. The: great unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm de- 
man/trated, Of the Hypothefes of the Ariſtotelian and Epicureari 
Atheiſts, IX. The- Atheiſts pretences examin'd. and refuted. X, 
XI, XII, XIII. Of the nature of the Arguments'whereby we prove 
"there is a God, Of univerſal conſent and the Evidence of that to & 8 
prove 4 Deity and Immortality of Souls. . XIV; XV. Of neceſſity « "MY 
of Exiſtence imply'd in the notion of God, and hom far that proves e 
the Being o/ God. XVI. The order of the World and uſefulneſs . 
of the parts of it, and eſpecially of Man's body an argument of 4 + ©. 
Deity. XVII. Some bigher Principle prov'd to be in the World 7. _ 
than Matter and Motion, XVIII. The nature off the Soul, and 
poſſibility of its ſubſiſting after Death. XIX. Strange appearan- 
ces m Nature not ſolvable by the power of Imaginatidn, WF, | 


Aving in the precedent Book largely given a. rational account 1. 

of the grounds of our Faith, as to the Perlons whom God 4 

imploys to reveal his Mind to the World; it we can, now 

make it appear that thoſe ſacred Regords which we embrace 

25 Divinely inſpir'd, contain in them nothing unworthy of ſo great a 

name, or unbecoming Perſons ſent from God to deliver; there will be 

nothing wanting to juſtify our Religion in point of Reaſon, to be True, 

and of Revelationto be Divine.” For the Scriptures themſelves coming 

to us in PE name of Go; we are bound to believe therfi to be ſuch 

they pretend to be, unleſs we have ground to queſtion the general z 

Foundations of all Religion as uncertatn,. ortHis particular way of Kelſ=  - © 

Sion as not ſutable to thoſe general foundations. The foundations of | 

all Religion lie in two things; That there is 4 God who rules the Wold 
. Le, = 1 " an 
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and that the Souls of Men are capable of ſubſiſting after Oeath; for he ii 
comes unto God, uh believe that he 4 25 | 15 5 cles er 11 
that ſeek bum; lo that if theſe things be not ſupposd aꝶ moſt agreeay. 
to Humane Reaſon, we cannot imagine upon what grounds Mankind 
ſhou d embrace any way of Religion at all. For if there be not à Go) 
whom J am to ſerve and obey, and if I have not a Soul of an immot. 
tal nature, there can be no ſufficient obligation to Religion, nor motize 
inducing to it: For all obligation to Obedience muſt ſuppoſe the pg. 
ſtence of ſuch a Being which hath power to command me; and by re. 
ſon of the promiſcuous ſcatterings of good and evil in this Life, the 
Motives engaging Men to the practice of Religion, muſt ſuppoſe the | 
certainty of a future State. If theſe things be ſure, and the foundation 
of Religion in general thereby firmly eſtabliſh d. it will preſently folloy 
as à matter moſt agreeable to reaſon, that the God whom we are ta ſei 
ſhou'd himſelf preſcribe the way of his own worſhip; and if the figlt 
of Donation of that happineſs which Mens Souls are capable of be abe 
in himſelf, that he alone ſhou d declare the Terms on which it may be 
expected: For Man being a Creature endu d with a free Principle af 
acting, which he is conſcious to himſelf of, and therefore not being 
carry d to his end by neceflity of Nature or external Violence, without 
the concurtence of His own Reaſon and Choice, we muſt ſappoſe thi 
Happineſs to depend upon the performance of ſome Conditions on Mans 
part, whereby he may demonſtrate that it is the matter of his free choice 
and that he freely quits all other Intereſts that he might obtain the k- 
joyment of it. Which Conditions to be perform'd, being Expreſſions 
of Man's obedience towards God as his Creatour and Governour, andof 
his gratitude forthe Tenders of ſo great a Happineſs which is the fte 
gift of his Maker, we cannot ſuppoſe any one to have power to pte- 
{cribe theſe Conditions, but he that hath power likewiſe to deprive 
the Soul of her Happineſs upon non-performance, and that mult be 
God himſelf. But in order to Man's underſtanding his Duty, and his 
obligatlon to Obediete, it is neceſſary that theſe Conditigns muſt not 
be lockd up in the Cabinet Council of Heaven, but muſt be ſo far de- 
clar d and reveal'd, that he may be fully acquainted with thoſe Terms 
which his Happineſs depends upon; elſe his negle& of them wou'd be 
excuſable, and his miſery unavoidable. Had Man indeed remain d with- 
out offendihg his Maker, he might ſtill have ſtood in his favour upon 
the general terms of Obedience due from the Creature to his Creator, and 
to all ſuch particular Precepts which ſhou'd bear the impreſs of his Ma. 
ker's will üpen them; beſide which, the whole Volume of the Cres 
tion, without, and his own Reaſon within won'd have been ſuffici 
ent Directors to him f the performance of his duty. But he abu- 
ſing his liberty, and being thereby guilty of Apoſtaſy from God (as d 
evident by a continud propenſity to Sin, and the ſtrangeneſs between 
God and the Souls of Men) a'partictilar Revelation is now become ne. 
ceſſary, that Mankind may thereby underſtand on what terms God will 
be pleas'd again, and by What means they may be reſtored into bis fi- 
vour. And laſtly, it not agreeing with thefree and communicative m- 
ture of Divine Goodneſs (which was the fr Original of the Worlds 
creation) to ſuffer all Mankind to periſh in their own folly, we mult ſup- 
ofe this way for Man's recovery tg be ſomewhere preſcrib'd, and the 
evelation of it to be ſomewheteextant in the World. So: that from 
the general Principles of the exiſtence of God, and immortality 4 
by : | | ol), 
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itt anot ber rid. 
75 with the firſt of (de, which tondtits th the Exiſtence of God, II. 


in of the Soul hoth which ſeem to he ſuppos d as gene- 
25 alepſes in the Writings of [op das things 0 conſonant ta, 


E rure, that noge to 5 bis e eee d come coud be 
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etheſ 2 1 the, time oy the writing of the F mit h 1 
rerſal. conſent. « kind. In thoſe more early of the "and, | 1 
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he Flc and the Propagation of the World after it by. b 
1 125 and the 3 of 180 on and Gopors rah were ſo freſh 
in their memories, as having be Wb, d few Generations before them. 
And by What remains of any "Hit ſtory of other Nations 2 thoſe elder 


mes Men werg ſo, far from. Aiheiſſu, that 1 72 iſn and Ydolatry were 
the common practice of the World, as is mo ent in al pelatiousat 
| theancient Chaldears, Mg yptians, (5 whats pr — other Nations, who 


all ſuppos'd theſe two Principles, as wall as thaſe.who'fery'd rs: 18 5 
God. And in all probability, aß 12 — e tro be | 
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ally a Cod, tho thoſe were none; thoſe who had Philoſophienf wits, 


Lucret. l. . 


the Beaſts that periſb; yet if we believe Cotta, Epicurns was ſo far from 


Cicero de 


Nat. Deor. 


1. I. c. 86, dico & Deo. So hard it is for an Epicurean even after he hath Proſti - 


Cicero de 


Nat. D 
NN ammis Deorum notionem impreſſaſſet iſa natura, that nature its Jelf had 


0 
id verum eſſe meceſſe eft, as Velſeins the: ws curean argues. Since the belief 
of a Deity, neither riſes from Cuſtom nor was enacted by Law, yet is 


" tripped,” "who had. brew bitbre; 1 plainly old chem. poor 
mortal Men, 4nd thoſe not of the belt teputation neither; and there. 
fore as the Epieurear in Tully well ſays, anni cori cultur offer in Lacke, 
the moſt ſutable Bevottos or them had BBen lametiting their- Death, 
Now when theſe common Deitie / were ſo much derideq bj intelligent 
Men, and yet the order of the World ſeem d to tell them Heſs wi ws 


fuch as Democritus and Epicurns ett en en, work we if the 
cou'd ſolve the Phnomena 1 of Nature without a Deity; and theref 
aſſerted the Origin of the Univerſe to be only by a fortuitous Coney onedurſe 
of infinite little Particles: but herein they 'befooF'd themſelves aud 
their greedy Followers, who were gladto 4 rid of thoſe Anxictits: of 
mind which the thought of a Deity and an imniortal Soul did cauſc 
within them. And altho' Lena in a bravado tells tis of his Male, 
Ay _ Mens minds went, ſub} under the burden of Reſigns, po "fv a ; 
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Yet Cato in \ Tl reports the iſſue of this Battle quite ocherviiſes '7 
altho the greateſt trintphin this Victory had been only to become ike 


gaining any of his belov'd Eaſe and pleaſure by his Sentiments, that 
never was School- boy more afraid of a Rod, rior did any Edemy more 
dread a Conquerour; than Epicurus did the thoughts of a God and Death. 


Nec quenquam vidi qui magis ea quæ timenda eſſe negaret, timeret; mortem 


tuted his Conſcienes, to ſilence it; but (whatever there be in the Ait) 
there is an Elaſtical power in Conſcience that will bear its ſelf up not- 
withſtanding the-weight that is laid upon it. And yet after all the la- 
bours of Epicurus, he knew it was to no pur poſe to endeavour to root 
out wholly the belief of a Deity out of the World, becauſe of the unz- 
nimous conſent of the World in it; and therefore he admits of it as 2 
neceſſary Prolepſir or Anticipation of Humane Nature, quod in om 


minds of Men; tum enim non inftituto 
tata; maneatque ad unum omnium 
ee, 2 inſitas eorum, vel 
autem omnium natura 


ſtamp d an Idea of Gord upon t 
aliquo aut more ant lege ſit opinio cot 
firma conſenſio, intelligi weceſſe eſt l 


potins innatas cognitionesBabenmus ; 


ungnimouſly aſſented- to by all Mankind; it ns al follows that 
there muſt be.a Deity, becauſe the Idea of it is'ſ6 natural to us. If it 
were thus acknowledg d in the Philoſophical Age of Greece, when Men 


bent weit Wits to un ettle the Belief of ſuch things as tended to 71 
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wens Noel in :thoſe elder ima when not ſo m as τDDiſſenter 
1 of; awpug:the more nurient Nations? 4But! C 
oed t much: on dhe praof of a 
Writings; when his very impleyment, and the Hiſtory he 


Deity in his 


rote, was then greateſt Evidence; that there was one: Con d- any of 


them queſtion, whether thete were 2 God; or: no; who Had heard, his 
valce at Mounit:Simes, and had receiv'd ad (from thim,; who had been 


 proſent'at ſo matiy Miracles which were done byoſes in Męypt and the 


Wilderneſs? What more euident demonſttatien or God cod d be deſit d, 
than thoſe many»anparalleld; Miracles; Which ware wrought among 
them? And thoſe, who'wau'danot be convinced; by themi that there 
waza God, wolwd cartainly be convinced by nothing. Tbirdly, It was 
| eto the purpoſe of MAaſes to go about to prove any thing he 
deltyerd by the mere foree of Humane Reaſon, becauſe he writ as a per- 
ſon imploy q by Had; and therefore by the Arguments on which they 
were to 1 big Teſtimony in whatever he writ, they coud not but 


believe there was a God that imploy d him. And from hence it is that 


Moſes with ſo much Majeſty and Authority begins the Hiſtory: of the 
Cteation, with, In the beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth: 
Theke cau d be no greater Evidence that there was an infinitely wiſe, 
good, and powerful God, than that the Univerſe was produced out of 
nothing by him; and what reaſon cou d there be to diſtruſt his Teſtimo- 
uy who relates it, ho manifeſted not only that there was a God, but 
that he Was imploy d by him, by the Miracles which he wrought? 80 
that all our former diſcourſe concerning the Evidences of Divine Reve- 
lation, are a moſt palpable demonſtration of a Deity; for. if there be 
ſuch a power which can altet the courſe of Nature when he pleaſes, the 
Being wherein it is, muſt needs be infinite 5 which is the ſame which we 
mean by God. Hh 34 Nie 94 her 1 At ns 8 ; rar { pg IR N 1 
Bot yet for thoſe whoſe minds are ſo coy and ſqueamiſh as to any III. 
thing of Divine Revelation, we want not ſuffic nt Evidence in point 
of Reaſon to prove to them the Exiſtence of a Deity In order to which, 
L chall clear theſe following Dropeſit ien. d 


I., That the true notion of 4 Deity is miiſt agreeali ta the faculties of 


Mens Souls, and moſt conſonant to Reaſon and the * Nature. 

2. Ihat thaſe who will not believe that there 1s 4H, do believe other 
things an fur leſs Reaſon, and muſt by their own Principles deny ſome things 

which: are e e wy! hows fr 1,2 fel 

3. That we have a certain Evidence that there is Gd, at it is poſſible 

for ur to have, con ſidering hir nature. FF . V 

| That: the true notion of God is moſt agreeable to the faculties of Mens prov. 1. 
Souls, end maoſt conſonunt to Reaſon and the Light of Nature : i. e. that 

the Idea of God (t that which we conceive in our minds when we 
think of God) is ſo far from being any ways repugnant to any Princi- 

ple of Reaſon within us, that it is hard to pitch on any other Notion 
which-hath-fewgr entanglements in it, to à mind ſo far Motaphyſccal as 

da abſtract from Sence and Prejudice I grant it very difficult, nay im- 
E for thoſe ta have any true ſettld notion of a God; who ſearch 

or an Idea of him in their Fancies, and were never-conſcious to them- 

ſelves of any higher faculty — — — Imagination. Such 

my have imegrmem Joun, or galeatæ Minerva, as he in Tully ſpeaks, 
foe Iden of an idol in their minds, but nome of a true Ood. For we 


lsapprehend in my Mind! becauſel have ſeen it; but beſides theſes there 


Bo Ill. Chap: l. 


may as ſootſ ebche by the fit: GH coeur, tw underſta n- the nature of 
Sounds d by any corporal F hanta ff ne 46 ag true Iden of dod 


And altho ſometimes. an idea beta ſet that impreſſion of thing 
fence; às it comains the repteſentation of any thing in the Mind; a8 it 
is commonty ſaid in the Schook that the Divine Intellect doth under. 
ſtand things by their Ideas, which are nothing elſe but the thiugs them. 
ſelves as they are objectively repreſented to the Underſtanding. So that 
ati Idea in its general ſence in which we take it, is nothing elſe but the 
objective Being of a thing as it terminates the Underſtanding, and 18 the 
form of theact of Intellection: that which ãs then immediately repreſen. 
ted ro the mind in its pereeption of things, e Idea or Notion of it 
Now ſuch an Idea as this is, may he either true er falſe. For bettet 
underſtanding of which we muſt conſider that an Ides in the. Soul may 
be conſider d two ways. 1. As it is a mode of Cogitation, or the aRo 
the Soul apprehending an Objec; now this way no Idea, can be falſe, 


for as it is an act of the Mind, every Idea hath its truth s for whether 1 
imagine à Golden Mountain, or another, it matters not here g for the 
one Idea is as true as the other, conſidering it merely as an a& of the 
Mind. For the mind is as really imploy d about the one as the other; 25 
the Will is about an Object whether it be feaſible or no. 2, The Ide 
may be conſider d in regard of its Objective Reality, op as it repreſents 
ſome outward object; now the truth or falſhood of the Idea. lies in the 
Underſtanding paſſing judgment concerning the outward Object, as exi- 
ſtent, which doth correſpond to the Idea which is in the Mind. And 
the proneneſs of the Underſtanding's error in this caſe ariſeth from the 
different nature of thoſe things which are repreſented to the Mind; fer 
ſome of them are general and abſtracted things, and do not at all ap- 
poſe exiſtence, as the trature of Truth, of a Being, of Cogitation; o- 
ther Ideas depend upon Exiſtence ſuppos d, as the Idea of the Sun, whiell 


are other Ideas in the Mind, which the Underſtand ing forms within its 
ſelf by its o] power, as it is a Principle of Cogitation; ſuch are thoſe 

which are called extiq rationis, and have no other Exiſtence at all but 

only in the Underſtanding, as Chimera c, Centaures, &c. Now as to 
theſe, we are to obſetve, that altho the compoſition of theſe things to- 
gether by the Underſtanding, be that which makes theſe Ideas to be on- 
ly fictitious, yet the Underſtanding would not be able to compound 
ſuch things, were they not ſeverally repreſented to the Mind ; as unleſs 
we had known what a Horſe and a Man had been, our minds cou'd not 
have conjoyn'd them together in its apprehenſion. So that in theſe 
which are the moſt fictitious Ideas we ſee, that altho the Idea its ſelß be 


amere creature of the · Underſtanding, yet the Mind cou d not form 


ſuch an Idea but upon Pre. exiſtent matter, and ſome objective reality 
muſt be ſuppos d in order to the intellectual Conception of theſe Auo- 
malous Entities. By which we ſee that that ſtrange ind af Omnipe? 
tency which ſome have attributed to Underſtanding, lies not in a PO. 
er of conceiving things wholly impoſſible, einen of abſdjuſt 
Non · entities, but in a kind of ·Ayircan Copulation o — wg 
things together, which inc Nature ſeem wholly incompoſſible, (e 
the Schools : ſpenat) or have no cangruity at allin che order of ta 
Univerſe. Sathat had there never been any fuch things in the Word 
as matter and nation, it is very hard to conceive; how the Unde 5 
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, which are the reſulte ofheſe two grand Principles of che Uni- 
cue Bur beeadfcit is ſo imp»ſiblefor minidenotvery Coitemplative- 
verſe ods Pat rt os ent vetys tive 

ind Metaphyſical to abſtract from matter, thente it is we are apt to ima- 

jne ſuch a Power in the Underſtanding,” whereby it may forin Ideas of 
och things which have no objective fenlſty arall. I grant thoſe we cal! 
tic rationis hace tid external realſty as they are ſuch; bur pet I far, 
| theexiſtence of matter in the World, and the corpoteal Phantaſms of 
| ontward Beings f are the foundation of the Souls conception of thoſe 
| Fntities, which have n exiſtence beyond the Humane Intelleck. 

The great inquiry then is, how far this Plaſtic Power of the Under- 
ſtanding, may extend its felf in its forming an Idea of God. That there 
is ſuch a one in the minds of Men, is evident to every one that conſults 
his own Faculties, and enquires of them, whether they cannot appre- 
hend a ſettłd and conſiſtent Notion of a Being which is abſolutely Per- 
fe&, For that is all weunderſtand by the Idea of God; not that there 
is any ſuch connate Idea in the Soul, in the Senſe which connate Ideas are 
| commonly underſtood ;' but that there is a Facuky in the Soul, whereby 
uponthe free uſe of Reaſon, it can form within its ſelf a ſettl'd Notion 
of ſuch a Being. which is as perfect as it is poſſible for us to conceive a 
Being to be. If any difficulty be made concerning the forming ſuch, a 
Neo tion in ones mind, let the Perſon who ſcruples it, only inquire of 
himſelf whether he judges all Beings in the World equal; whether a 
| Myſbroom hath in it all the perfections which Man hath 2 which I ſup- 
poſe none, who have a Mind within them can queſtion. If then it be 
granted that Man hath ſome Perfection in him above inferior Creatures, 
jt will be no matter of difficulty to ſhew wherein Man exceeds other in- 
ferior Beings. For is not Life a greater Perfection than the want of it? 
Is not Reaſon and Knowledge, a Perfection above Senſe ? and fo let us 
proceed to thoſe things, wherein one Man differs from another; for it 
is evident, that. all Men are not of equal Accompliſhments ; is not then 
Forecaſt and Prudence above Incogitancy and Folly > Is not the know- 
ledge of Cauſes of things better than'Stapidity andugnorance? Is not 
Beneficence and Liberality more noble than Parſimony and Narrowneſs 
of Spirit? Is not true Goodneſs far above Debauchen and Intemperance ? 
And are not all theſe far better, when they are Joydld-with ſuch a pow- 
er as hath no limits or bounds at all? Now then it not poſſible for 
a Man's mind, proceeding in its ordinary way of Imtellection, to form 
a notion of ſuch a Being, which hath Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power 
init, without any limits and bounds at all, or any of thoſe Abatements 
which any of theſe Perfections are found with in Man? For it is un- 
conceivable, that the mind of Man can attribute to its ſelf abſolute 
Perfection, when it cannot but ſee its own defects in thoſe things it ex- 
cells other Creatures in; and ſuppoſing it had Power, Goodneſs and 
Knowledge far above what it hath; yet it cannot but ſay, that theſe 
| Perfetions wou'd be greater if it were always poſſeſsd of them, and it 
| wireimpoſſible that it ſhanld ever ceaſe to be, or not have been. 80 
that now joyning infinite Goadneſs, Wiſdom and Power, with Eternity 
and neceſſity of Exiſtence, the reſult is the notion of a Being abſolutely 
perfect. 80 that not whoever queſtions the ſutableneſs of ſuch a No- 
101 or Idea to the faculties of Mens Souls,” muſt queſtion the truth of 
his own Faculties, and the method they proved in, in their cleareſt 
Conceptions and Ratiocinations. And the Mind of Man may nega, 

| | | 4 queſtion 
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. © ſtrated Ided, which depe upo l TP 
v. ._ All thedifficulty now is, wether y pe 
fekt Being, be any thing elſe but the Underſtandings Plaſtic power, 
whereby it can unite all theſe Perfections together in one Conception, 
or doth it neceſſarily imply, that there muſt — — a Being really Fey 
ſtent, ot elſe I cou'd never have form'd ſuch a fettVd Notion of him in 
my mind To this 1 anſwer, 1. It is as much as I deſire at preſent, 
that the forming of ſuch an Idea in the Mind, is as ſutable and agreeable 
to our Faculties as the forming the Conception of any other Being inthe 
World. For hereby it is moſt evident that the motion of. a God in- 
ports nothing incongruous to Reaſon, or repugũant to the Faculties of 
our Souls; but that the Mind will form as ſettI'd and cleat a tiotion of 
God, as of any thing Which in the judgment of Epicurus, his infalli 
ble Senſes did the moſt aſſure bim of. So that there can be go ſhadow 
of a pretence, why any ſhou'd reject the Being of a God becauſe of the 
impoſſibility to conceive any ſuch Being as:God is, If to this it be ob. 
jected, that ſuch things are imply d in this Idea, which make-it uncontei- 
vable, in that all the Perſecbions in this Being are fuppos'd to be in 
finite, and Infinity tranſcends our capacity of apprehenſion.” | To 
this I anſwer, 1. That thoſe whe deny Infinity in God, muſt neceſſarily 
attribute it to ſomething elſe, as to infinite Space, infinity of ſucceſſion 
of Ages and Perſons, if the World | were Eternal; and therefore it i 
moſt unreaſonable to reject any Notion for that which it is imyoflible, 
but if I deny that, I muſt attribute it to ſomething elſe, to whoſey Idea 
it is far leſs proper than it is to God's. 2. Leſt Iſhou'd rather ſeek to 
avoid the Argument than' to ſatisfy it, I ſay, that tho' infinite as inf- 
nite cannot be comprehended, yet we may clearly and diſtinctly appre- 
hend a Being to be of that nature, that no limits can be aſſign d toity 25 
to its Power or Preſence ; which is as much-as to underſtand it to be 
infinite. The ratio ſormalis of Infinity may not be underſtood clearly 
and diſtinckly, but yet the Being which is infinite may be. Infinity its 
ſelf cannot be on this account, becauſe however Poſitive we apprehend 
it, yet we always apprehend it in a Negative way, becauſe we conceive 
it by denying all limitations and bounds to it; but the Being which li 
infinite we apprehend in a Poſitive Manner, altho not adequately, be. 
cauſe we cannot comprehend all which is in it. As we may clearly and 
diſtinctly ſee the Sea, tho we cannot diſcover the botinds of it; ſo may 
we cleͤrly and diſtinctly apprehend ſome Perfe&ions of God when ve 
© fix our Minds on them, altho' we are not able to graſp them altogether 
in our narrow and confin'd Intelle&s, becauſe they are infinite. Thus 
we ſee that God's Infinity doth not at all abate the clearneſs and diſtind- 
neſs of the Notion which we have of God; fo that tho the Perfection 
of God are without bounds or limits, yet it bears no repugnancy at all to 
Mens natural Faculties, to have a ſettłd Idea of a Being infinitely perfec 
in their Minds. © P77 F-- . 
To the Queſtiop, I anſwer, It ſeems highly probable and far more 
conſonant to Reaſon than the contrary, that this Idea of God upon tb 
mind of Man, is no merely fictitious Idea; but that it is really imprinted 
there by that God whoſe Idea it is, and therefore doth ſuppoſe a . 
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ja the Thing correſpondenttothat,objeivereality which ig in the Un- 
| For altho am not ſo well ſatisfy d that the mere objective 

reglity of the Idea of God dothexceed the efficiency of the mind, as that 

Idea is naked ly conſider d in i ſelf, becauſe of the unlimited power of 

| the Underſtanding in conception: Tet Iſay, eonſidering that Idea in all 


derſtanding. 


nr rationis, or figment of the underſtanding; and that will appear on 


| theſe conſiderations, -» 1. This Idea is of ſoch a Nature as coud not be 


framd from the Underſtanding's conſideration of any cotporeal Phan- 


| taſms. Becauſe whatever bath any thing of Matter in it, involves of 


neceſſicy many imperfections along with its for every part off Matter is 
divilible into more parts. Now it is a thing evident to Natural Light; 


that it is a greater Perfection not to be diviſible than to be ſo. Beſides, 


corporeal Phantaſimsare ſo far from helping us in forming this Idea, 
that they alone hinder us from a diſtinct Conception of it, while we at- 


| tend to them; becauſe theſe bear no ee, to ſuch a Being. 


$ that this Idea however muſt be a pure act of IntelleCtion, and there- 
fore ſuppoſing there were no other faculty in Man but Imagination, it 
wou'd bear the greateſt repugnancy to our Conceptions, and it wou'd 
be according to the Principles of Epicurus and ſome modern Philoſo- 

hers, a thing wholly impoſſible to form an Idea of God, unleſs with 
nk imagine him to be Corporeal, which is to ſay, he is no 


God. Which was the reaſon that Tally ſaid, Epicurus did only, nomi- 
m ponere, re tollere Deos, becauſe ſuch a Notion of God is repugnant _ 
to Natural Light. So that if this Idea oth wholly abſtract from cor- 


poreal Phantaſms; it thereby appears that there is a higher faculty' 
in Man's Soul than mere Imagination, and it is hardly conceivable 


| whence a faculty which thus extends it to an infinite object, ſhou'd 


come, but from an infinite Being : eſpecially if we conſider, Secondly; 


That the Underſtanding in forming this Idea of God, doth not by diſtin& 
acts firſt collect one Perfection, and then another, and at laſt unite theſe 


together, but the ſimplicity and unity of all theſe Perfections is as ne- 
ceſſarily conceiv'd as any of them. . Granting then that the Underſtand- 


ing by the obſerving of ſeveral Perfections in the World, might be able 


to abſtract theſe ſeverally from each Being wherein they were, yet 


whence ſhou'd the Idea of the Unity and Inſeparability of all theſe Per- 
fections come? The Mind may, it is true, knit ſome things together 
in fictitious Ideas, but then thoſe are ſo far from unity with each other, 
that in themſelves they ſpeak mutual Repugnancy to one another, which. 
makes them proper entia rationis; but theſe ſeveral Perfections are ſo 


far from ſpeaking repugnancy to each other, that the Unity and Inſepa- 
ability of them is as neceſſary to the forming of this Idea, as any other 


Perfection whatſoever. So that from hence it appears that the conſide- 
ration of the Pertections which are in the Creatures, is only an occaſi- 
on given to the Mind to help it in its Idea of God, and not that the Idea 


it {ef depends upon thoſe Perfe&ions as the cauſes of it: as in the cleareſt 


Mathematical truths the Manner of demonſtration may be neceſſary to 

help the Underſtanding to its clearer aſſent, tho the things in themſelves + 
undoubtedly true. For all minds are not equally capable of the 

ame truths ; ſome are of quicker · apprehenſion than, others are; now | 


altho' to ſlower apprehenſions a more particular way of demonſtrating 


things be neceſſary, yet the truths in themſelves are equal, tho they 


ve not equal Evidence to ſeveral Perſons. . 
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thoſe who have diveſted their Minds of cor poreal phantaſms in their 
conceptions of God, For while men have agreed that the object of | 


VII. 
Prop. 2, 


ledge, our minds readily attribute the latter to God, and as readily ab- 


are appaRently true. One wou d expect that ſuch perſons who are apt 


either the World was as it is from all eternity, or elſe that it was fi 
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3. It appears that this is no mere fictitious Idea from the uniform; 

of it in all perſons who have freed themſelves from the Entanglementz 
of corporeal phantaſms. Thoſe we call entia rationis; we find by expe. 
rience in our Minds that they are form'd ad placitum; we may imaging 
them as many ways as we pleaſe; but we fee it is quite otherwiſe in 
this Idea of God; for in thoſe Attributes or Perfections which by the 
light of Nature wè attribute to God, there is an uniform conſent in all 


their Idea is a Being abſolutely perfect, there hath been no diſſent in the 
Perfection which have been attributed to it; none have queſtion d but 


infinite Wiſdggn, Goodneſy, and Power, joyn d with neceſſity of Eri. 
ſtence, have been all imply d in this Idea. So that it is ſcarce poſſibleto 


inſtance in any one Idea, no not of thoſe which are moſt obvious to 
our Senſes, wherein there bath been ſo great an uniformity of Mens con. 
ceptions as in this Idea of God. And the moſt groſs corporeal Idea of 
the moſt ſenſible matter hath been more liable to heats and diſputes 
among Philoſophers, than this Idea of a Being infinite and purely ſpiri. 
tual. Which ſtrongly proves my preſent Propoſition, That this Ide 
of God is very conſonant to Natural light; for it is hardly conceivable 
that there ſhou'd be ſo univerſal a Conſent of minds in this Idea, were 
it not a Natural reſult from the free uſe of our Reaſon and Faculties, 
And that which adds further weight to this Argument is, that altho ln- 
finity be ſo neceſſarily imply'd in this Idea of God, yet Men do not at- 
tribute all kind of infinite Things to God; for there being conceivable 
infinite Number, infinite Longitude, as well as infinite power and know- 


ſtrat the other from his Nature, which is an Argument this Idea is not 
fictitious, but argues Reality in the thing correſpondent to our concep- 
tion of it. So much may ſuffice to clear the firſt Propoſition, viz. That 
the notion of a God is very ſutable to the Faculties of Mens Souls, and to 


that light of Nature which they proceed by in forming the conceptions of things. 


Thoſe who deny that there is a God, do aſſert other things en far liſt 
evidence ¶ Reaſon, and muſt by their own principles deny ſome thing which 


to condemn the whole World of folly in believing the trath of Religion, 
and wou'd fain be admir'd as Men of a deeper reach, and greater witand 
ſagacity than others, wou'd, when they have exploded a Deity, atleaſt 
give us ſome more rational and conſiſtent account of things, than we 
can give that there is a God. But on the contrary we find the reaſons 
on which they reje& a Deity ſo lamentably weak, and ſo eaſily retor- 
ted upon themſelves, and the Hypotheſes they ſubſtitute inſtead of a De- 
z1y ſo precarious, obſcure and uncertain. that we need no other Argt- 
ment to evince the reaſonableneſs of Religion, than from the manifelt 
folly as well as impiety of thoſe who oppoſe it. Which we ſhall make 
evident by theſe two things: 1. That while they deny a Deity, they aſert 
other things on far leſs reaſon. 2. That by thoſe principles on which they 
deny a Deity, they muſt deny ſome things which are apparently true. 

1. That they aſſert ſome things on far leſs reaſon than we do that there 
is a God. For if there be not an infinitely powerful God who produ- 
ced the World out of nothing, it muſt neceſſarily follow according to 


the different Principles of the Ariſtotelian and Epicurean Atheiſts, that 


made 
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fomewhar muſt have continued duratiom and be of an op aacrd man 
bow much more rational i is it to conceive Wiſdòm, Power, arid"Gors. 

neſs to be conjoyn'd with Eternity and Infinity, chat to belt thi 
Attributes upon an empty pate, or upon dull and vRAQIN . 


nnot be Reaſor en, bot ſome more baſe and 1. 
which makes tlie 15 | queſtion the Being of God beeauſt fis 
ons are unconceivable; e oh own nr 


Urrling N of G6d returh upon him Witte more fore ard i 
ener, and that in amore iner pleedſe medner. 5! 129.90 3.6 


27 As the theft ft zem thoſe things himkel -whic 15 


h upon far wezker gro 
wedo attribute eh 10 e6 God." If any thing may be macde cs 
Man's nature} Reaſorf concerning the exiſtence of & Belb#'Ts tif en 
God is, we Yoube not blit'to;mike it appeat thar wg have Stezegffüre 
of the Being 6f God bat Bow far muft the b 80, 9 5 
muſt he beg before his Hypdtheſts elt 24 the 8 Con fr of 
_ or Etetriity of We World be granted to him? Pott 
y till he proves eitherof theſe by evident and As wy: by aſdns 
5 World thay have an end befofe He proves his Atoms con Ae ika 
Bez ing, dee find it Eternal, 2 parte pbſt, before be kf 
It Was fe pe ante. For the proof” of a Deity we ap —— ts þ 
Facuttics,” baldn and Conſcience: we male ue of Nga 8 
Ff Mankifn "Apts with'vs 2 hut 
or Dis Principte; we'miſtwholly alter” the pfeſen of the Word, 


aud crumble the hd Univerſe into little Pakts —— 
the gun toPbwder, and By A ne Way of Interment tur t the Eartffint 
Duſt and Albes, before we kan ſo tuch as imagine how ae 955 
eo d be framd. And When we haye thus fär TOR leave 

things to be what they never were, We mut then ah by info 

nite Space to behold'the' frigkings and Danbings Out PN 5 
tieles of Matter, till by their frequent Rencounters and Zuse one 
upon another,” they at laft link themſelves 1 ng in 
they make Whirl: -pools enotigh'for's Fun, M60 1000 ; 


aid all Ne Bodies of tHe Ulniveſſe co mes Our ut wt Was jt 
which at 1118 ſet theſe little Particles of Matter Fx ry er 
came ſo great variety in them to produce uch wöndettin dive Fa 


hit ſo luckity into ſuch adimirable Contrivatites as are in het 15 
When K once ſee tthouſand blind Mer tum the- Pofgtt of a $wo + 


 Rey-hote'withont oneemiliing ; when Tfhd' t e 


3 ſpacious Field, and exialy meeting'2) halt iwthe very 
hen 16&find, 4s Di (peaks; the" Anal, of Eni 5 ec 
in a Heap Of Sand, and 8 eplei's Wife 10 Md bim?'s Robi ful öf Herbs, 
roving up and dcr Len down intt-the Xt order of Salſets 105 
chen tbinbeihe M er Epe be probable, and not before. Büruß 
Evidence f Reaſon e eee tlavc we, that the ret Bodjesof 
de World did reſult from ſuch 4 Motion of theſe: {ml articles *; 
& poſſable*to be b, ſaith" {= perk Whzt ir we gtant it ; Ee n 
no $i gs in the World Which it is Pöffible fn ha vb, blen 6 | 
wiſe ? Wet elſe e ene of 'the Otherations bf tifings now? 
art fuch certainly as the World Dm 18, and yet He bel Ft whs 
one otherwiſe: Muſt therefore a bate poſhbil RO the” — _ 
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vs dengan Reajan, ede Conſcience, coritradid: n Sende 
<Maokind by excluding a Deity out of the World? But whencedoth 


Nor produces in ſuch à manner by ſuch a concourſe of Atoms? 

1 wwe find in natural Beings, hom much theſe Particles of 

— ene all fol- 

+ becauſe nounder Divine Providence which wiſely orders the 

Wale gad things in it, chat theſa Particiem with elicir ſeveral Affecti- 
ong and „ay give. us a tolerable account of many e 

Ges, that therefore the 1780 5 bad nl HE riginal-me 
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| Ded it as vnresſonable, becauſe it is impoſſible a Being dnfinies Hwy 


let us try this Principle: 
| 881 account ſome thing gs gs muſe 2 ever — 


none can do itꝰ What if ſome have prov'dithe San to be the Ceiter 
will the Atheiſt therefore queſtion itꝰ What if Bes 


Hopes, and Perſuaſions, may depend much on Principles of Educztion, 


theiriſeveral places, they de more diſſervice to the main of the — 


be comprehended by us; for if it couidꝭ it werenolengeniliifirije; Yo 
by otber things; and how evident! is ige that oh 
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we in 
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But if the A. but .c@me 
on iftehd:nothi ing di bus — — of it — . of 
the thing is capuble of, Hie will not only adh conſonajit to fes. 
ſon, 1 may be in ſome. 2 of gaining ſatiſfacbion. For it is mot 
evident, thatallthin are not capable 1 25 like way of proof; and 
that in ſomecaſes the p Ability e muſt be no hindrance do 
an undoubted aſſent. hat theſe proofs are, will appear after 
Icome to the next god of the Arbeits opinion which is, Won 
2. Tbe weakneſs of Jante Argumente brongbt to prove n Deity. Buble 
grant that ſome Arguments will not do it, delt ch ipeherefore: follow that 


of the Worlds and the · motioti ot tbe Earth, b 


very weak A 
ieurur hath prove his 
Aromical Hypotheſes. by ſome dilly Sey beſnt, will the Arbeiſt therefore 
rather believe the Creatin of the Worl& than it? What if ne. 
may make himſelf ſport ar ſome Stories'of Apparitions-inſi ſted Gn 
prove a Deity, doth it therefore Goo there 2 Ns 
Perſons have been over- credulous? Whar if ſome having more Teal than 
Knowledge, may attribute ſuch things to God's immediate hand, which 
may be produced by nattral: Cauſes, doth. it thence follow that God 
bath no band in governing the World at all? What if Fears, and 


muſt Confeichcethen-be rcſolvd wholly: into theſeꝰ. What if ſome de 
vout Melancholift may embrace the iſſues of his oun Imagination for the 
impreſſions of the Divine Spirit, dothi ĩt therefore os that Religion 
is nothing butftrength of Fancy i 2 provid by principles 'of Education? 
What if ſome of the numerons of a Deity were cut off, and only 

thoſe made uſe of, which are of — force, wou'd the Trüth offer 
atiall by that?  Egrant/advantage4s often taken againſt a thing more by 
ond weak Argument brought for it, than Pang the ſtrongeſt Proofs: 
but I ſay, it ae it ſhoui'd'be ſoz, and were Men Rational 
andIngenuoiis it wou'd not be ſo. Many ee may be good 
in their order, but they are miſ-placed ; ws may prove the thing > 
tional,- which may not prove it true; [ſome may ſhew tlie - Abſurdities 
of the Adverſuries, rejeQing the thing, which may not be en to 
prove it; now auhen Men number i eee their 8 
give them in the lump to chs main (queſtion, without firting ache 


the diſorder WAND Force, "than they ean avanagetrbyt the number 
of them. 90D Vd 110 BAE 8 20 4425 Are + REES THONG 0 5 $M 
ge Another: great pretence che Atheif hath, is, that Religion i 

an invention of Politicians, which I awe Peoplewith: as they — 
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and therefore tell them of a God, and another World, as Mothers ſend 

young Children to School to keep them in better order, that they max 
ven them with the greater eaſe. To this I anſwer, 1. Religion I 

grant, hath a great influence upon the well-governing the World, nay 

ſo great, that were the Atheiſts opinion true, and the World perſuaded 

of it, it were impoſſible the World cou d be well govern' d. For the 

Government of the World in civil Societies, depends not ſo much on 

Force, as the ſacred Bonds of Duty and Allegiance, which hold a Nati- 

on that owns Religion as. true, in far ſurer Obligations to endeavour 


the peace and welfare of a Nation than ever Violence can do. For in 


this cafe only an opportunity is watch'd for to ſhake off that which 
they account a Yoke upon their Necks whereas when Mens minds are 
poſſeſs d with a ſenſe of duty and obligation ta Obedience out of Con- 
ſcience, the Reins may be held with greater eaſe; and yet the People 
be better manag d by them, than by ſuch as only gall and inrage them. 
So that I grant true Religion to be the moſt ſerviceable Principle for the 
governing of civil Societies; but withal, I ſay, 2. It were impoſſible 
Religion ſhou d be ſo much made uſe of for the governing of People, were 
there not a real propenſity and inclination to-Religion-imprinted on the 
Minds of Men. For as, did not Men love themſelves, and their Chil- 
dren, their Eſtates and Intereſts, it were impoſſible to keep them in 
Obedience to Laws; but doth it follow, becauſe Magiſtrates -perſuade 
People to Obedience by ſuting Laws to the general intereſt of Men, that 
therefore the Magiſtrates firſt made them love themſelves and their own 
concerns? So it is in Religion, the Magiſtrate may make uſe of this 
propenſity to Religion in Men for civil ends, but his making uſe of it 
doth ſuppoſe it and not inſtill it. For were Religion nothing elſe in the 
World but a deſign only of Politicians, it wou d be impoſſible to keep 
that deſign from being diſcover'd at one time or other; and when once 
it came to be known, it wou'd hurry the whole World into confuſion ; 
and the People wou d make no ſcruple of all Oaths and Obligations, 
but every one wou d ſeek to do others what miſchief he cou'd-if he had 
opportunity, and obey no further than Fear and Force conſtrain'd him. 
Therefore no Principle can be ſo dangerous to a State as Atheiſm, nor 
any thing more promote its Peace than true Religion; and the more 
Men are perſuaded of the truth of Religion, they will be the better 
Subjects, and the more uſeful in civil Societies. As well then may an 
Atbeiſt ſay there is no ſuch thing as Good Nature in the World, becauſe 
that is apt to be abus d, nor any ſuch thing as Love, becauſe that may 
be cheated, as that Religion is nothing but a deſign, becauſe Men may 
make it ſtalk to their private ends. Thus we ſee how the Atheiſt by the 
force of thoſe Principles on which he denies a God, mult be forced to 
oy other things, which yet by his own confeſſion are apparently 
ue... | : | . e 5 

do l come to the third Propoſction, which is, That we have as certain X. 

vidence that there is a God, as we can hawe, conſidering. his Nature. Prop. 3. 
When we demand the proof of a thing, our firſt eye muſt be to the 
nature ofthe thing which we deſire may be prov'd ; for things equally 
true, are not capable of equal evidence, nor have like manners of pro- 

ation. There is no demonſtration in Euclide will ſerve to prove that 
there are ſuck places as the Indies: we cannot prove the Earth is round 

the judgment of ſenſe ; nor that the Soul is immortal by corporeal 
Phantaſms. Every diſtin& kind of Being hath its peculiar way on pro- 
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bation; and therefore irought not to be at all wondred at if the fü 
preme and infinite Being have his peculiar way of demonſtrating bim. 
ſelf to the minds of Men. If then we have as evident proofs of the Ex. 
ſtence of God, as we can have, conſidering the infinity of his Nature 
it is all which in reaſon we can deſite; and of that kind of proofs w. 
have theſe following. For, 1. If God hath ſtamped an univerſal (yy. 
racłer of bimſelf upon the minds of Men. 2. If the things in the World a, 
tbe manifeſt eſfeds of infinite Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power. 3. If ther 
be ſuch things in the World which are unaccountable without a Deity, then 
we may with ſafety and aſſurance conclude that there ig a God. © 
1. That God hath" imprinted an univerſal Character of 751 the 
. minds of Men; and that may be known by two things, 1. If it le ſuc! 
as bears the ſame importance among all Perſon's. 2. If it be ſuth as canny 
be miſtaken for the Character of any thing elſe. * 2630198 
I. I begin with the firſt, whereby 1 ſhall prove this Character to be 
univerſal, becauſe the whole World hath conſented in it. This Argu- 
ment we may rely on with the greater ſecurity, becauſe it was the only 
Argument which retain d the Deity in the ancient School of Epicurw; 
which cou d he have thought of as eaſy a way of evading, as he thonght 
he had found out as to the Origin of the Univerſe, he was no fuch 
great Friend to the very name of a God, as to have retain'd it as an An. 
ticipation or Prolepſis of Humane Nature. And this Argument from 
the univerſal conſent of the World, was that which bore the greateſt 
ſway among the Philoſophers, who went by nothing but DiCtates of na. 
tural Light, which they ccud not ſo clearly diſcover in any things, as 
in thoſe which all Mankind did unanimouſly conſent in, Two things 
ſhall make this out by. 1. That no ſufficient account can be given of þ 
univerſal a conſent, unleſs it be ſuppos'd to be the voice of Nature. 2. That 
the diſſent of any particular Perſons is not ſufficient to controul ſo univerſal 
an Argument. „„ Tos £ 3 gb 9 
I. That no . n of it can be given, but only by aſſerting itto 
be a Dictate of Nature, In ſo ſtrange a diſſent as there hath been in the 
World concerning moſt of thoſe things which relate to Mankind in com- 
mon, as the Models of Government, the Laws they are rul'd by, the 
particular Rites and Cuſtoms of Worſhip ; we have the greateſt reaſon 
to judge that thoſe common Principles which were the Foundations 
on which all theſe ſeveral different Cuſtoms were built, were not the 
effect of any poſitive Laws, nor the mere force of principles of Educa. 
tion, but ſomething which had a deeper root and foundation in the 
Cicero de Principles of Nature it ſelf. A common and univerſal Effect muſt flow 
Nat. Deer. from ſome common and univerſal Cauſe. So the Stoic argues in Tul, 
*. If there were no God, non tam ſtabilis opinio permaneret, nec confirmare 
tur diuturnitate temporis, nec una cum ſeculis ætatibuſque hominum mvett- 
rare potuiſſet. It is ſtrange to think that Mankind in ſo many Ages of 
the World ſhou d not grow wiſe enough to rid it ſelf of ſo troubleſome 
an Opinion as that was, of the Being of God, had it not been true. 
- We ſee in all the alterations of the World, other vain Opinions have 
been detected, refuted and ſhaken off; if this had been ſuch, how comes 
it to remain the ſame in all Ages, and Nations of the World? Opinio. 
num commenta delet dies, nature judicia confirmat. It is à great diſcre- 
dit to Time to make it like a River in that ſenſe, that it bears up only 
lighter things, when matters of greateſt weight are ſunk to the bottom 


and paſt recovery. This may paſs for a handſome. Alluſion, as to the 
| 8 | = Opinions 
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forthel common Notions, of Huthane Nature are.ſo ſired to the/tejh 

per of che World, iat they pas down the ſtrong current of Time with 

ce ſame ene well-buile Ship, thot.of good burden, doth fare | 
e Allegory, it is eaſily 


row the Ocean. So that if we maſt adhere. to the | 

| reply; that it is not the weight of things which makes them, fink, but 

| the unſutableneſsof their Superficies to that of the water 3 ſo we ſce a 
ſmall piece of Wood will Gnk, when. a ſtately. Ship is boru up; fo ſucck 

things which have not that agrecableneſs, in them to the Dictates of Na- 

ture may ſoon be loſt, but ſuch as lie ſo even upon the ſuperficies of 

the Soul, will ſtill float aboye the Water, and neyer be loſt in the ſwif- 


a. 


teſcurrent of Time. Thus we aſſert this uniyer(alconſent of Mankind, 

25 to the exiſtence, of a Deity, to be à thing ſo conſonant to our Natural 

| reaſon, that as long as there areMen in the World it will continue. _ -- 

Bot now it is hardly conceivable,. according to the Principles of Epi- xI 
an, bow Mankind ſhou'd univerſally agree in ſomie common Senti- 

ments; much leſs how it ſhou' d have ſich au Anticipatjon as himſelf 

grants of the Being of God. For if the Soul be nothing elſe but ſfome 
more ative and, vigorous Particles of Matter (as Diogenes Laertius tells , 
vs, that his Opinion was, that the Soul was nothing elſe but a Syſtems. 10 ne 


& aroluay AciorzTE® geννπνππ8 of the moſt ſmooth and round Atoms) Cie. v, 


it ſo, it is very bard apprehending how avy ſuch thingy a Anticip ations 74. 


4 5 nr h wt ; 1 | Th 2d. J. 0 
or common Notions can-be lodg d in the Soul; for our Souls be no- ſed. 3+ i 


thing elſe but ſome ſmall Sphætieal Corpuſcles which move up and down, 


the Body. as the Epicurean Philoſophy ſuppoſeth, then all our Know- 
ledge and Perception muſt depend on Mo ws which Motion muſt be 


by the impreſſion of external Objects: which Lucretia acknowledgeth 

and contends for. i 5 | ; * fg TEAS f — © TY 0 1 LF : pots art A 3 1 lr 
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If then our knowledge of Truth comes in by our Senfes; and Senſation 

doth wholly depend upon the impreſſion; of outward Objeds, what be-. 

comes of all common Notions and of the Prolepſs of a Deity ? unleſs. 

we ſuppoſe the knowledge of a Deity came in by Senſe, which Epicu- 

ut himſelf denies when he attributes to the Deity not corpus, but id 

corpus, as Tull tells us, and therefore he is not a proper object of Senſe. cicero de 

So that it is impoſſible there ſhou'd be any ſuch thing as a natural Notj- Nat. Dew: 

an which may be the gronnd of univerſal conſent among Men, accor-* * 

Aus to the Dodrine of Epiourxe. |. And therefore it-ſtands to all reaſon 

n the World, that if our Senſes be the only competent Judges of Truth, 

len ou d differ about a mote than ſuch things which cannot 

& iy d by 1 fag ment of Senſe; ſuch as the notion of à God is; (for 

Where ſho d Men be more uncertain in their Jadgmients, than in ſuch 

things which they have no rule at all to go by in the judging of?) but 

bikes ſo 1 inding it ſo, that Men are nothing ſo much agreed 

avout the objects of Senſe, as they are about the exiſterice of a Deity 3 

and therefore we ſee this univerſal conſent of Mankind concetning a God, 

cannot be ſalyd by the Principles of thoſe who deny it; according to 

which no account at all can be given of any ſuch things as univerſal or 
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xil. Neither can this univerſal conſent of Mankind be'enervated Whilan 
greater probability by thoſe Atheiſts who aſſert the Feth of ihr 
World, and refolve this conſent wholly into mere Tradition fuch * 
the Fables of Poets were convey'd in from one to another. For f de. 
mand concerning this Tradition, whether ever it had any beginning or 
no? If it had no beginning, it cou d be no Tradition; for that miſt 
rum up to ſome Perſons from whom it firſt came; again, if it had no he. 
ginning, it was neceſſary that it ſhou d always be, on tlie ſame accoung 
on which they make the World eternal. And if it be neceſſary, it mp 
be antecedent to any free Act of Man's Will which Tradition ſuppoſeth, 

and ſo ſome falſe Opinion wou d be ound to be as neceſſaryas the Worlds 
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being eternal, (and by conſequence the World's being eternal my 
be a neceſſary falſe Ovinion) but if SY, falſe Opinion be once 
granted neceſſary, it then follows that our Faculties are not true, aud 
that Nature is a neceſſary cauſe of ſome notorious Falſity, which is'the 
higheſt Impeachrhent the Atheiſt cou d have laid 1 5 bis only adord 
Nature; which muſt then have done that, (which Ariſtotle was alba. 
mid to think ever Nature ſhou'd be guilty of) which is, ſomething in 
vain; for to what purpoſe ſhou'd. Man have rational Faculties, if he 
be under an unavoidable neceſſity of being deceiv'd? If. then it be grin- 
ted that this Tradition had once a beginning, either it began with Hu- 
mane Nature, or Humane Nature did exiſt long before it: if it be- 
gan with Mankind, then Mankind had a beginning, and fo the 
World was not eternal; if Mankind did exiſt before this Tradition, 
T then inquire in what time, and by what means, came this Tradition 
firſt to be embraced, if it doth not ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a Deity? Can 
any Age be mention d in Hiſtory, wherein this Tradition was not uni- 
verſally receiv'4? and which is moſt to our purpoſe, the further we ge 
back in Hiſtory, the fuller the World was of Deities, if we believe the 
Heathen Hiſtories; but however no Age can be inſtanc'd in, wherein 
this Tradition began firſt to be believ'd in the World; we can tracethe 
Poetic Fables to their true Original, by the Teſtimonies of thoſe who 
believ'd them; we know the particular Authors of them, and, what 
courſe they took in divulging of them; we find great diverſities amon 
themſelves in the meaning of them, and many Nations that never wi 
of them. But all things are quite otherwiſe in this Tradition; we have 
none to fix on as the firſt Authors of itz ifthe World were eternal, and 
the belief of a Deity fabulous, we cannot underſtand by what Artifice a 
fabulous Tradition cou'd come to be ſo univerſally receiv'd in the World, 
that no Nation of old coud be inſtanced in by the inquiſitive Philolo- 
phers, but however rude and barbarovs it was, yet it own'd a Deity. 
How cou d ſuch a Tradition be ſpread ſo far, but either by Force of 
Fraud? It cou'd not be by force, becauſe embraced by an unanimous 
conſent where no force at all hath been usd, and hath been ſo. rooted 
in the very Natures of thoſe People who have been moſt tender of theit 
Liberties, that they have reſented no Indignity fo highly, as any At- 
fronts they conceiv'd to be offer'd to their Gods. Nay, and where any 
Perſons ſeen to quit the belief of aDeity, we find what Force and Vio- 
lence they have us d to their own Reaſon and Conſcience to bring them. 
ſelves to Atheiſm, which they cou d not ſubdue their Minds to any lon. 
ger than the Will cou d command the Underſtanding ;which when it pa. 
ned but alittle liberty to exatnine it ſelf, or view the World, or was alar- 


med with Thunder, Earth-quakes or violentSickneſs,did bring back * 
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Fe ene of s Deity wich greater force and power than they had #nded- 
ee witb. Now had this 2 1 force inte 
the World; there would have been,g ſecret exultation of Mind to be 
freed from it, as we ſee Nature re joyceth to ſhake off every thing which 
| {+ violent; and to ſettle every Ming accordiog to its dus ofder. It g 
only Fraud then which can be with any Reaſon imagin'd” in this caſt; 
and how unteaſonable it is to imagine it here, will appear to any one 


doth conſider how extremely jealous the World. is of being impo- 
t e by the Sabtilty of ſuch who are thought to be the Þreateſt Po. 
i lticians. For the very Opinion of theit Subtilty makes them apt to ſufs 


peta Deſign in every thing they ſpeak or do, ſo that nothing doth more 

| generally Hinder the entertaining of any mation ſo much among vulgat 

People, as that it comes from a Perſon reputed very Politic. So that 

the moſt politic way of gaining upon the Apptehenſions ofthe Vulgar, 
isby taking upon one the greateſt appearance of Simplicity and Integrity 
and this now cou d not he done by ſuch Politicians hich we now ſpez 

| of, but by accommodating themſelves to ſuch things in the People 

which were ſo conſonant to their Natures, that they cou d ſuſpec ng 

| deſign at all in the matters propounded to them. And thus Taſſert 5 0 

have been in the preſent caſe, in all thoſe Politic Governours who's 

fit brought the World into both Civil and Religious Societies, after 

| they were grown Rude and Barbarous 3 for as it had been impo tb 

dme brought them into Civil Societies, unleſs there had been ſappog'd 

an inclination to Society in them, ſo it had been equally impoſſible t6 

| have brought them to embrace any particular way of Reli En, unlels 
there had been a natural propenſity to Religion implanted in them, and 

| founded in the general belief of the exiſtence of a Deity. And there. 

| fore we never find any of the ancient Fonnders of Common-wealths go 

bout to perſuade the People that there was a. God, but this they ſaps 

| posd and made theit advantage of it, the better to draw the People on 

Ss toembracethat way of Worſhip, which they deliver d to them, as moſt 

ſutable to their own deſign. And this is plainly evident in the vaſt 

difference of Deſigns and Intereſts which were'carry'd on in the Hea-» 

| then World upon this general apprehenſion of a Deity. How came A 

| the World to be ſo eaſily abus d into Religions of all ſhapes and faſhions ol 
had not there been a natural inclination in Mens Souls to Religion, ant 

| an indelible Idea of a Deity on the Minds of Men? Were en uin | 

| Propenſity groundleſs, and this Idea fictitious, it were the greateſt ſlur 

| Imaginable, which-cou'd be caſt upon Nature, that when the Inſtincts 

Fl irrational r ſomething real in them; only May the moſt 

roble Being of the vifible World, muſt be fatally carry d to the belief 
of that which never was. Which yet hath ſo great a force and awe uf 
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on han, that nothing creates ſo great Anxieties in his life as this d 
nothing lays him more open to the defigns of any who have an intent 
to-abuſc him. But yet further, theſe Politicians who firſt abus d the 
| Vorld, in telling chem there was à God, did they themſelves believe 
there was a Ge or no? If they did, then they had no ſuch end as 
daling the world into ſuch a belief. If they did not, upon what ae. 
| cunts did they believe there was none, when che eople were fo ready 
| (> Wlieve:there was.one? Was that as certain a Tradition before that 
be dss no Bod, 28 afterwards they madg it ts be that thete was? If - 
„ tben all thoſe People whom they perſuaded to. believe there was'a 
Cod, did before, all believe there WT nes and how cam it poſlibly 
4 3 Ks. Hh2 enter 
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Jo uſeful for the Government of Mankind ; but can it be thought that al 


the World exactly agree in one moment of time; or at leaſt in one Age 


and Memories; which wou'd have been for the eaſe of the Minds of 


rational and inquiſitive into the Natures and Cauſes of things; * 


brought Men to believe a God, whence came it to paſs that this Fraud 


enter into the Reaſon of any Man to think, that People who had been 
brought up in the belief that there was no God at all, nor any State aſter 
this Life, ſhou d all unanimouſly quit the Principles of Education which 
tended ſo much to their Eaſe and Pleaſure here, to believe there was; 
God and another Life, and thereby toll themſelves full of Fears and 
iſquietments, merely becauſe their Rulers told them fo? Again, if 

0 Rulers themſelves were ſo wiſe as not to believe a Deity, can we 
imagine there ever was ſuch an Age of the World wherein it fell out fy 
happily, that only the Rulers were Wiſe, and all the Subjects Fools) 
But it may be, it will be ſaid, That all who were wiſe themſelves did ny 
believe a Deity, but yet conſented to the practice of Religion, becauſe it ws 


theſe wiſe Men, which we muſt ſuppoſe of ſeveral Ranks and Degrees, 
(for Philoſophers are not always States-men, nor States-men Philoſo- 
phers) ſhou'd ſo readily concur in ſuch things which tended moſtto 
the intereſt of the Prince, and to the abuſe of the World ? + Word none 
of them be ready to aſſert the Truth, tho it were but to make à paty 
of their own, and diſcoven to the People, that it was only the Ambiti. 
on and Deſign of their Governours which ſought to bring the People to 
Slavery by the belief of ſuch things, which werecontrary to the Tradi- 
tion of their Fore-fathers, and wou'd make their Lives, if they belieyd 
them, continually troubleſome and unquiet? Or if we cou'd ſuppoſe 
things ſhou'd hit thus in one Nation, what is this to the whole World 
which the Atheiſt here ſuppoſeth eternal? What, did all the Rulers of 


thus to abuſe the World? Did the deſigns of Governours and the ere. 
dulity of all People fall out to be ſo ſutable together > But on thecon- 
trary, we do not find that Governours can have the Judgments of po- 
ple ſo at their command, that they can make them to believe what they 
pleaſe; if it were ſo, we may well ſay with that Atherſtical Pope, Ha 
you minimoregitur Mundus; What a twine thread will Rule the World! 
ut granting theſe things, (which any but an Atheiſt will ſay are im- 

| poſlible) yet whence ſhou d it come to paſs that the World, which is 
enerally led more by the Opinions of their Fore-fathers, than by Res- 
ſon, ſhou'd ſo cancel that former Tradition that there was no God, that 
no remaining foot-ſteps of it can be traced in any Hiſtory of thoſe times? 
Or did the Governours at all conſent to aboliſh all Records of it? Pub- 
lic and Written I grant they might, but not thoſe out of Mens Minds 
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their Poſterity conveyed in ſome ſecret Cabala from Fathers to their Chil- 
dren. It may be it will be ſaid, ſo it was, but Men durſt not profeſs it 
for fear of the Laws but, it is not evident that the Laws of all ancient 
Common-wealths were ſo ſevere againſt Atheiſm ; and withal how came 
ſome of the wiſeſt and moſt philoſophical Men of Greece and Rome to 
embrace the exiſtence of a Deity, as a thing far more conſonant to Res- 
ſon than the contrary Opinion, and eſtabl ih d their belief on ſuctr Ev- 
dences from Nature it ſelf, that none of their Ant agoniſts were able to 
anſwer them? It was not certainly the fear of: Laws which made Men 


thoſe who were ſuch amidſt the great Idolatries of the Heathen, and 
ing deſtitute of Divine Revelation, yet freely and firmly aſſented to tbe 
exiſtence of a Deity. Had it been only Fraud and Impoſture which 
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was not diſcover'd by theſe Philoſophers, who were far better able by 
their nearneſs to thoſe eldeſt times and much converſe abroad in other 
Nations. (for ſome Trayell'd into Aigype, Chaldea, Perſia, India, merely 
to gain Knowledge) to have found out ſuch an Impoſture, had it been 
ſuch, than any of our modern. Atheiſts £ Whence come theſe now in 
this almoſt decrepit Age of the World to be the firſt ſmellers out of ſo 
great a Deſign? By what Means, what tokens and Evidences came ſuch 
an Impoſture to their knowledge? Becauſe, forſooth, the World is 
ſtill apt to be abus d by a pretence of Religion; but he that doth not 
ſee how filly and ridiculous a'Sophiſm that is, either by his own Reaſon; 
or by what hath gone before; hath Wit and Reaſon little enough to 
bean Atheiſt, Some therefare who wou'd ſeem a little wiſer than the 
vulgar fort of Atheiſts (for it ſeems there is a Vulgas among them too, 
I wiſh it be more for their Meanneſs than Multitade) are ſo far convin- 
ced of the unreaſonableneſs of judging that the belief of a Deity came 
in by Fraud, that finding it ſo general and univerſal, they attribute it 
to as general and unĩverſal a Cauſe, which is the influence of the Stars. 
$ true (till is that of the Poet, Cælam ipſum petimus ſtultitia; for by 
what imaginable influence come. the Stars to plant Opinions in Mens 
Minds ſo deeply and univerſally > But yet further, is this Opinion 
which is thus caus d by the Stars, true or falſe? If the Opinion be 
true, we have what we deſire; if falſe, what malignant Influence is this 
of the Stars, ſo powerfully to ſway Men to the belief of a Falſity? How” 
far are the Stars then from doing good to Mankind, when they are ſo 
influential to deceive the World; but then, by what peculiar Influence 
come ſome Men to be freed from this general Impoſture > If the Cauſe 
be ſo univerſal, the Effect muſt be univerſal too. But if only the nati- 
vity and continuance of ſome particular Religions may be calculated by 
the Stars, (as Cardar and Vaninut, Atheiſtically ſuppoſe) - whence 
then comes the general propenſity and inclination to Religion in all A- 
ges and Nations of the World ? If it be then caus'd by the Heavens in 
general, it muſt belproduced neceſſarily and univerſally, and ſo to be an 
Atheiſt, were impoſſible; if it be caus d by the influence of ſome parti- 
cular Stars, then when that influence ceaſeth, the World wou'd univer- 
ſally relapſe into Atheiſm. So that there is no poſſible way of avoidin 
this univerſal conſent of Mankind, as an Argument that there is a God „ 
when all the Pretences of the Atheiſt againſt it are ſo weak, ridiculous and 
pertinent, 17.0 | 
The only thing then left for him, is, to deny the truth of the thing, yr. 
vix. that there is ſuch an univerſal conſent; becauſe ſome Perſons have 
been found in the World who have not agreed with the reſt of Mankind 
in this Opinion. To this I anſwer, (which was the ſecond Particular 
for clearing this Argument) that the diſſent of theſe Perſons is not ſuf- 
lent to manifeſt the conſent not to be univerſal, and to ariſe from a 
Didate of Nature: For I demand of the greateſt Atheiſt, whether it be 
ſufficient to lay, that it is not natural for Men to have two Legs, be- 
cauſe ſome have been born with one, or that it is not natural for Men 
to defire Life (which the Atheiſt loves ſo dearly) becauſe there have 

nfo many who have taken away their own Lives? If it be ſaid 
that theſe are Monſters and Anomalies in Nature, and therefore not to 
reckon'd in the regular Accouht of things, the ſame I may with as 
great reaſon lay of Atheiſts, that they are to be diſpung'd out of the 
Cenſus of ſuch who act upon free Principles of on; becauſe there 
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may be ſome peculiar Reaſons given of their Diſſent from the teſt of 
Mankind in the denial of a Deity. Wel ſee by the old Philoſspbet 

how far the Affectation of Novelty, and Ambition} of being Wa 
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for no vulgar Wits, may carry Men to deny ſuch things, which ar w 
common and obvious in the World. Is there any thing more plain and 
evident to Reaſon, than that it implies a contradiction for the late 
4 ff. ue. thing to be and not to be at the ſame time? and yet if we believe Yr;f;. 
747 l. d. He, who largely diſputes againſt them, d, ee d aN 7 49] 
pen T9 ar dir 2, wn cv. There were ſome who' dym d that 4 Hi 
| emght be and not be at the ſame time. What ſo evident in Nature as Mo- 
| tion? yet the Philoſopher is well known who'diſputed againit it, ant 
| thought himſelf ſubtile in doing fo too. What are Men more Ut 
| | | off, than that they live, and yet (if it be not too Dogmatical, Even it 
that to believe the Sceptics) it was a thing none cou'd'be aſſur d of: 
What are our Senſes more aſſur d of than that the Snow is White, yet ll 
the Philoſophers were not of that Opinion? ls this tien ſufficient Rei. 
ſon on which to deny an univerſal conſent, becauſe ſome Philoſophers 
cicero de Oppos d it, when itis moſt undoubtedly true, which 7ulh arpi) fab 
wa Herr. of the ancient Philoſophers, Nihil tam alardum quoll nom di xerit thquis 
Pjzßbiloſepborum; There was no abſurdity. ſo great, but it found a Philoſoyher 
to vouch it But in this caſe thoſe Philoſophers who queſtion d the 
exiſtence of a Deity, tho they were not for numbet to be compard 
with thofe who aſſerted it, yet were not fo inexcuſable therein as out 
modern Atheiſts; becauſe they then knew no other way of Religion, 
but that which was joyn'd with horrible Superſtition,” and ridiculots 
Rites of Worſhip they were Strangers to any thing of Divine Rebe- 
lation, or to any real Miracles wrought to confirm it, and to fuch 2 
way of ſerving God which is moſt agreeable to the Divine Nature, moſt 
ſatable to our Reaſon, moſt effectual for ad vancing true Godlineſs in 
the World. And altho this moſt excellent Religion, "vis. the Chriſtian, 
be ſubje& to many Scandals by reaſon of the Corraptions which have 
been fnix'd with it by thoſe who have profeſs'd it, yet the Religion it 
ſelf is clear and untainted, being with great Integrity preſerved in the 
ſacred Records of it. So that now Atheiſm hath far leſs to plead for its 
ſelf than it had in the midſt of the Ignorance and Superſtition of the 
Heathen Idolatries. But if we'ſhou'd grant the Atherft'more than he can 
prove, that the number of ſuch who deny d a Deity hath been great in 
all Ages of the World; is it probable they ſnou d ſpeak the Sence of Na- 
ture, whoſe Opinion, if it were embraced, wou d diſſolve all Ties and 
Obligations whatſoever; wou'd let the World looſe to the higheſt Li- 
centioufneſs, without check or controul, and On in time overturn all 
cicero de Civil Societies? For as Tully hath largely ſhewn, Take away the Being 
* 82 ard Providence of God out of the World, and there follows nothing but Per- 
Legib. J. 2. turbation and Confuſion in it, not only all Sanity, Piety and Devotion ii 
deſtroy d, but all Faith, Vertue and Humdiſe Societies too; which are im. 
3 poſſible to be upheld without Religion, as not only he, but Plato, 4+ 
| ſtotle and Plutarch, have fully demonſtrated. Shall ſuch Perſons then 
who hold an Opinion ſo contrary to all other Dictates of Nature, Ta. 
ther ſpeak the Senſe of Nature, than they who have aſſerted the belief 
of a Deity, which tends ſo much to advance Nature, to regulate the 
World, and to reform the Lives of Men? Certainly if it were not a di- 
Cate of Nature that there was a God, it is impoffible to conceive the 
World ſhou d be ſo conſtant in the belief of him, when the thoughtsol 
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In breed ſo many Anxicties in Mens Minds, arid withal, ſince God is 
2 to Senſe, nor hit nature comprehenſible by Ha Bow 

ſon. Which is a ſtronger Evidence it is a Character of hiinſelf which 

God hath imprinted on the Minds of Men, which makes them ſo una- 
nimouſly agree that he is, when they can neither ſee him, nor yet ful- 

comprehend him. For any whole Nation, which have conſented. in 

the denial of a Deity, we have no evidence at all; ſome ſuſpicions it is 

trne there were at firſt concerning ſome very. barbarous People in_Amer;- 

ee, but it isfince evident, tho they are groſly miſtaken as to the Nature 

of God, yet they worſhip ſomething inſtead of him, ſuch as the Toups- 
nanboults, Cariber, Patagons, Tapuie, and others; of the laſt of which 

Veſſus from one Chriſtop Arciſſewsks, à Polonium Gentelman, who u 44- 
was among them, hath given a large account of their Religion, and pp py ; 
the manner of their on" of their Gods, both good and bad. p. :. 
And that which among theſe Indian much confirms our preſent Argu- 

ment, is, That only thoſe who have been the moſt barbarous and ſalvage 
Nations, have been ſuſpected of Irreligion, but the more civiliz'd they 


3 


| have been, the more evident their ſenſe of Religion. The \Peruvians 


worſhip one chief God, whom they call Virachocha, and Pa hacamak, — . 
which is as much as The Creator of Heaven and Earth. And of the Reli-c 3. J. 


gion of the Mexicans, Lipſas and others ſpeak. So that the nearer a- M. Mon: 


ny have approach d to Civility and Knowledge, the more ready they Sek 


Polit i 
have been to own a Deity, and none have bad ſo little ſenſe of it, . 


they who are almoſt degenerated to Brutesz and whether of theſe two 


now comes nearer to Reaſon, let any one who hath it jadge. 

Another great Evidence that God hath imprinted a Character or Idea XIV. 
of himſelf on the Minds of Men, is. becarſe ſuch things are contain'd in 
this Idea of God, which do neceſſarily imply his exiſtence. The main force | 
ofthis Argument lies in this, That which we do clearly and diſftin#lyper- © 
ceive to belong to the nature and eſſence of a thing, may be with truth affir- 


Wo med of the thing ʒ not that it may be affirm d with truth to belong to the 


nature of the thing, for that were an empty 7 axtology, but it may be 
afirm d with truth of the thing its ſelf, as if I cleatly perceive upon 
exatenquiry, that to be an Animal doth belong to the nature of Man, 
| may with truth affirm that Man is a living Creature; if I find it demon- 
ſtrably true that a Triangle hath three Angles equal to two Right ones, 
then Imay truly affirm it of any Triangle: But now we aſſume, That 


upon the moſt exa&ſcarch and inquiry, I clearly. perceive that neceſſa- 


ry exiſtence doth immutably belong to the nature of God; therefore, I 
may with as much truth affirm, that God exiſts, as that Man is a living 
Creature ; or, a Triangle hath three Angles equal to two Right ones. 
But becauſe many are ſd apt to ſuſpect ſome kind of Sophiſee in this Ar- 
gument, when it is managed from the Idea in Mens Minds, becauſe that 
ſeems to imply only an Objective reality in the Mind, and that nothing 
can be thence inferr'd'as to the exiſtence of the thing whoſe Idea it is, 1 
—— 3 endeavour to manifeſt mot ng gn: yen Ar- 
gument, by proving ſeverally the ſuppoſitions which it ſtands upon, 
Which are theſe 8 : 1. 4 clear — diſtindt perception of the Mind 
* the greateſt Evidence we can bave of the truth of any thing. 2. That we 
G this clear perception that neceſſary exiſtence doth. belong to the nature 7 
od, 3. That ifneceſſary exiſtence doth belong to God's nature, it unavoid- . 


| «by folows, that he doth exiſt. Nothing can be deſir d more plain or 
mul, to demonſtrate the force of this Argument, than by proving every 
one of the le, 1. That 
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there appears no ground or reaſon at all to doubt concerning it; an 


it is as much as to ſay, our Faculties are to no purpoſe; which highly 


1. That the greateſt Evidence we can have of the truth of a'thing, #1 
clear and diſtin? perception of it in our Minds.” For otherwiſe the raj. 
onal Faculties of Man's Soul wou'd be wholly uſeleſs, as being not fitted 
for any end at all, if upon a tight uſe of them, Men were ſtill liable tg 
be deceiv'd. 'I grant the imperfection of our Minds in this preſent ſtate 
is very great, wi makes us ſo obnoxious to error and miſtake; but 
then that imperfection lies in the proneneſs in Man's Mind to be 
led by intereſt and prejudice in the judgment of things; but in ſuch 
things as are purely ſpeculative and rational, if the Mind cannot be cer. 
tain it is not deceiv d in them, it can have no certainty at all of any 
Mathematical Demonſtrations. Now we find in our own Minds a dear 
and convincing Evidence in ſome things, as ſoon as they are propoun- 
ded to our Underſtandings, as that a l hing cannot be and not be at the 
ſame time; that a non-entity can have no proper Attributes; that while 
reaſon and diſcourſe, T am; theſe are ſo clear, that no Man doth ſuſped 
bimſelf deceiv'd at all in them. Beſides, if we had no ground of cer- 
tainty at all in our jadging things, to what purpoſe 1s there an-Idea of 
true and falſe in our Minds, if it be impoſſible to know the one from 
the other? But I ſay not, that in all Perceptions of the Mind we have 
certain Evidence of truth, but only in ſuch as are clear and diſtiad; 
that is, when upon the greateſt conſideration of the nature of a thin 


this muſt ſuppoſe the Mind's abſtraction wholly from the Senſes; for we 
plainly find that while we attend to them, we may judge our ſelves ve- 
ry certain and yet be deceiv'd, as thoſe who have an [eriſm in their 
Eyes, may judge with much confidence thar they fee things as clearly 
and diſtinctly as any other doth. - Beſides, there are many things taken 
for granted by Men, which have no Evidence of Reaſon at all in them: 
Now if Men will judge of the truth of things by ſuch Principles, no 
wonder if they be'deceiv'd. But when we ſpeak of clear and diſtin | 
Perception, we ſuppoſe the Mind to proceed upon evident Principles 
of Reaſon, orto have ſuch Nations of things, which as far as we can 
perceive by the light of Reaſon, do agree with the natures of the things 
we apprehend ; if in ſuch things then there be no ground of certainty, 


reflects either upon God or Nature. It is a noble Queſtion as any is in 
Philoſophy, What is the certain «2474270» of the truth of things, ot 
what ground of certainty the Mind: hath to proceed upon in its judg. 
ment ofthe truth of ſuch objects as are repreſented to it? Nothingcan 
render the Ph;loſophy of Epicurus more juſtly ſuſpected to any rational 
and inquiſitive Mind, than his making the Senſes the only conveyers df 
the truth of things to the Mind. The Senſes I grant do not in then 
ſel ves deceive any; but if I make the impreſſions of Senſe to be theol. 
ly rule for the Mind to judge by of the truth of things, I make way for 
the greateſt impoſtures, and the moſt erring judgments. For if my Mind 
affirms every thing to be in its properi: nature according to that Idea 
which the Imagination hath receiv'd from the impreſſions upon the 
organs of Senſe, it will be impoſſible for me ever to underſtand the right 
natures of things. Becauſe the natures of things may remain the ſame, 
- when all thoſe things in them which affect the organs of Senſe may be 
alter'd; and becauſe the various Motion and Configuration of the Par 
ticles of Matter may make ſuch an impreſſion upon the Senſes, bi 
may cauſe an Idea in us of that in the things themſelves, which yer. wy 
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be only in the manner ; of Senſation 5 5 28 ſome Phil oſophers | ſu & 


* to be in Heat and Cold. Nom if the Migd judgeth of the nature of 


things according to thoſe Ideas which, come, from the /jmpreflions 


made upon the organs of Senſe ; bow is it poſſible it hon ever come 


os right judgment of the natures of things? So. that in reference 
even to the groſſeſt material Beings, it mult, be the Perception only 
of the Mind, which can truly inform us of their proper Nature and 
riſence. Beſides, there are many, Ideas of things in the Mind of Man 
which are capable. to have Properties demonſtrated of them, which 
never ow d their original to our Senſes; and were never importad to 
the Mind at the Keys of the Senſes. Such are moſt Mathematicg, Fi- 
res, wbich have their peculiar Properties and , Demonſtrations 
ach are all the mutual reſpects of things to each other, which may 
be as certain and evident to the Mind as its ſelf is: now it is plain by: 


® 


this, that all certainty of Knowledge 1s not oonvey d by the Senſes; 

butour trueſt way of certain underſtanding the Nature of any thing, 
is by the clear and diſtinct Perception of the Mind, which. is founded 
on the truth of gur Facultiess And that howeyer we may be deceiv'd 

when we do not make a right uſe of our Reaſon; becauſe of the im- 
perkection of our preſent ſtate z yet if we ſay. our Minds may be de- 
ceiv'd when things are. evident and clear to them upon plain Princi- 

ples of Reaſon, it is highly to reflect upon that God who gave Men 
1 Focaltes, and made them capable of diſcerning Truth from 
Falſhood, 2 1 | 


* 


Ainet te" e e nne 
2. That we have clear and diſtin? Perception that neceſſity. of, 
Exiſtence doth belong to the Nature of Gad. For which we are. 
to conſider the vaſt. difference which there is in our Notion of 
the Nature of God, and of the Nature of any other Being. In 
all. other Beings, I grant we may abſtract eſſence and Exiſtence 
from, each other ;. now if I can make it appear, that there is exi- 
dent Reaſon, ex parte rei, why I cannot do it in the No- 
tion of God, then it will be more plain that neceſſity of Exiſtence 
doth immutably belong td his Nature. It is manifeſt to our Rea- 
ſon, that in all, other Beings, which we apprehend the Natures of, 
nothing elſe can be imply d in the Natures of them beyond bare 


poſſibility of Exiſtence; no, altho the, things which we do appre- 


hend, do really exiſt; becauſe in forming an Idea of a thing, we 
abſtract from every thing which is not imply'd in the very Na- 
ture of the thing: now Exiſtence being contingent and poſſible, 
28 to any other Being, it cannot be any ingredient of its Idea, be- 
cauſe it doth not belong to its Eſſence; for we may fully appre- 
bend the Nature of the thing, without attributing Exiſtence to it. 
But now in our Conception of a Being, abſolutely perfect, bare 
pollibility or contingency, of Exiſtence ſpeaks a direct repugnancy 
to the Idea of him; for how, can we conceive that Being abſolute- 
0 perfect, which may want that which gives life to all other Per- 
eQions, which is Exiſteuce? The only ſcruple which Mens Minds 

. : ; me $1 ; a . 2 
are ſubje& to in apprehending the force of this Argument lies in 
this, Whether this neceſſar & „ belong to the Ne- 
ture of that Being whoſe, Idea it is, or elſe it be only a Mode of our 
Conception in apprebending Gad? For clearing of this, we muſt 
conhider by what, certain Rules we can know when, the compoſi- 
don of things together in the Underſtanding doth depend nan 
| | MW el 6 t 
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from attributing neceſſity of Exiſtence to them, as that it is not 
tmply'd in its Nature, or that it doth depend on ſome other Be- 


the mere Operation of the Mind, and when they do belot d, 


the Underſtanding cannot only abſtract one thing from anothet, bar 


them, becauſe” I can fully apprehegd the Nature of a Trizngte 


: to all thoſe Beings which we have a clearddea of in our Minds; 


Sion for à Being to exiſt neceſſarily, and yet it be queſtionable, 


the things themſelves and their immutable Nature. For which v a 
have no Rule ſo certain and evident as this is, that in thoſe thi; 
which depend merely on the Act of the Mind joyning together 


may really divide them in its Conceptions from each other: but in 
ſuch things which © cannot be divided from each other, but the 
Eſſence ot the thing is quite alter d, it is a certain evidence that 
thoſe. things were not conjoyn d by the mere Ac of the Mind 
but 0 immutably belong to the Natures of the things tbemſehve; 
As for inſtance, when U conceive a Triangle inferlb'd in 3 Square 
a Man walking, a Horſe with wings, it is evident 115 under. 
ſtand the Natures of all theſe things without theſe” Affections of 


: * 


. - 


without imagining a Square, a Man-without walking, 4 Hoi. 
without wings; thence it neceflarily follows, that the joyningof 
theſe things together, was merely an Act of the im: But bow! 
cannot conceive a Triangle not to have three Angles equal to two 
right ones, nor a Man that hath not Rationality belonging to him; 
for if I divide theſe Attributes from them, Ideſtroy their Nature: 
and therefore the joyning of theſe together is got any mere A of 
the Mind; but theſe are ſuch things as are imply'd: in the very 60 
tion of them, and therefore immutably belongs to them. S0 U0. 
when I conceive the notion of a Body, I can imagine all. Porte. 
ctions belonging to it, without conceiving it neceſſarily to exiſt 
for it may be a Body ſtill, tho' it hath not its Being from ſt {tf 
but when 1 conceive a Being. abſolutely perfect, it is impoffible to 
imagine it ſhou'd have its Being from any other; and if it be froth 
itſelf, it muſt of neceſſity exiſt, For tho the Mind ſtill be apt 
tohdoubt, whether Exiſtence in this Idea be only a Mode of Coot- 
tation; yet that doubt may be eaſily remov'd, .if the Mind doth 
but attend to this, that at left Poſlibility. of Exiſtence doth belong 


and the reaſon why we attribute bare poſlibility to them, is be- 
cauſe we apprehend ſome Reaſon in our Minds which keeps us 


ing, or that it wants infinite Power, &c. Now all theſe Reaſons 
which make us attribute bare poſſibility of Exiſtence to any Being, 
are taken away when we conceive a Being abſolutely perfect; for 
then Exiſtence is imply'd-among the number of Perfections; au 
this Being is independant upon all others, and infinitely power: 
ful ; ſo that nothing can hinder its Exiſtence; and therefore we 
maſt conclude that neceſſity of Exiſtence doth immutably belong to 
the Nature of God, and;is not any Mode only of our Concep- 
tion; becauſe if we take away neceſſity of Exiſtence from God, 
we loſethe notion of a Being abſolutely petfect. „ 
The third thing, That i neceſſary Exiſtence belongs to the Ne 
tare of God, he doth exiſt, not only follows as a neceſſary Cot 
cluſion from the other two, as the Premiſes, but is in its. ſelf evi- 
dent to any ones Reaſon; for it implies no Teſs than a Contradt- 


Whether it doth exiſt or no? Thus much I ſuppoſe may 1725 
Wy | . | eres 
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Boox II, Chap. ORIGINES SACRA 253 
here to explain and enforce this Argument; if any are yet unſatiſ- 
fy'd, I refer them to thoſe judicious Authors, who have made it 
| their peculiar buſineſs to manage it, and vindicate it from all ob- 
jections: which falls in only here as an Evidence that God hath I ag tr 
imprinted a Character of himſelf on the Minds of Men, ſeeing edit. C Reſp. 
| wehave ſo clear and diſtin& an Idea of ſuch a Being, from whom, 4d Oje. 
ir we take away neceſſity of Exiſtence, we deſtroy that Notion Antiddte 2. 
which our Minds have of an abſolutely perfect Being. This is gainſt Athe- 
the firſt way whereby we can conceive an- infinite Being may 4 % 4 5. 
make bim elf known to Mankind, by imprinting an indelible Cha- 6, 7. * 
rater of himſelf upon the Soul, which can be attributed to none 
| beſides himſelf without doing manifeſt violence to our own Fa- 
* culties, and ſuſpecting our ſelves deceiv'd in things which are moſt . 
clear and evident to us. | NY 
| come to the ſecond Evidence which God hath given us of his yy. 
own Exiſtence, which is the mark, and impreſſion which he hath 
| left of an infinite Wiſdom and Counſel , in the appearances which 
| we in Nature. There needs no great Criticiſm to find out the 
true Author of all the Works of Nature; the Works themſelves 
ſhew the Author as plainly, as if his effigies were drawn upon 
them. If the great curioſity and contrivance of any artificial En- 
| gine ſpeak the excellency of the Mechanical Wit of the Framer of 
it; what ridiculous folly will it be to impute that rare Mechaniſm 
of the Works of Nature to the blind and fortuitous motion of ſome 
Particles of Matter? Suppoſe a multitude of Letters caſually 
thrown together, ſhou'd fall ſo handſomely in order, that we might 
read in them the Names of Troja, Juno, Eneas, Dido, Turnus, 
Aſcanius or the like; is it poſſible for any to imagine that ever they 
ſhou'd reach the Grandeur, Stile, Matter and Accuracy of the whole 
Books of the AEreids£ So granting, that now Matter being ſet 
in Motion by a Divine Power, may by its continual agitation, at laſt 
produce ſome of the appearances of Nature; yet what is this to 
the whole Univerſe, or the admirable Contrivance of any one 
part in it? If theſe things had been the reſult of mere Matter 
and Motion, when once the Particles of Matter had been ſo uni- 
ted and ſettled together, as to produce any one ſpecies of Animals 
in the World (which it is almoſt unconceivable they ſhou'd) yet 
we cannot think that if there had been but Symmetry of Parts 
| Enough for it merely to ſubſiſt it ſelf, and propagate more, there 
cou d have been any further Attempt made by thoſe Atoms, which 
had been once ſettl d in a determinate figure. How came it then 
to paſs that there is not any one ſpecies of Animals in the World, 
but what hath ſuch an Order, Symmetry and Contrivance of parts, 
which ſpeaks more than mere neceſſity of Subſiſtence, and therefore 
{peaks them to be the Effect of a Supreme Governour of the World, 
and not the Products of mere Matter? Is it poſſible, that any 
who is not before-hand reſolv'd to exclude a Deity, ſhou'd imagine 
that any Particles of Matter ſhou'd fall into the exa& Form, Or- 
der, Motion, and ſerviceableneſs to the World which the Hea- 
venly Bodjes are in, without Divine Counſel and Wiſdom diſpo- 
ling of them? Tully tells us of a Speech of Ariſtotle to this pur- Cicero de Nat. 
Poſe; If we cond ſuppoſe Perſons to have livd in ſome caverns of o 6 is 
the earth, and to have enjoy d every thing there of pleaſure, on 
Io 11 2 riches, 
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the things themſelves and their immutable Nature, For #hich ve 
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but hen conceive a Being abſolutely perfect, it 18 11 offi 
imagine it heu d have its Being from any othet z hdd if it be Fri 
it ſelt, it muſt of neceſſity exiſt,” For tho the "Mind ill be ap 
tondoubt, whether Exiſtence in this Idea be only a Mode of cd 
tation; yet that doubt may be eaſſly remov di if the Mind dot 
but attend to this, tha at e Podiblliey of Exiſtence doth ban | 
to all thoſe Beings which we have a clearndea of in out . Minds; | 
and the reaſon why we attribute bare poſſibility to them, zs be: 
cauſe we apprehend fome Reaſon; in our Minds which keeps vs 
from attributing neceſſity of Exiſtence to them, 48 that it is, not 
imply'd in its Nature, or that it doth depend on ſome other he. 
ing, or that it wants infinite Power c. Now all theſe Reaſons 
which make us attribute bare poſlibility-of Exiſtence to any Being, 
are taken away when we conceive'a Being abſolutely perfect; 0 
then Exiſtence is imply d among the numbeg of Perfections; 
this Being is independant upon all others, and infinitely power 
fit; fo that nothing can hinder its Peer; and heros ne 
wult conclude'that neceſſity of Exiſtence doth immutably | 
the Nature of God, andgis not any Mode only of our Fo 
tion; becauſe if we take away negeſſity of Exiſtence from 9 
we loſe the notion of à Being abfolutely perfect. 
The third thing, That "if neceſſary Exiſtence  helonge 0. 
tm of God, be doth exiſt, not only follows as 2 neceffary 
chaflon- from the other two, as the Pre ſes, but is in i 
dent to any ones Reaſon; for it implies uu feſs * ontrad 
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| 5 to explain and enforce this Argument; if any are yet unſatiſ- 


their peculiar 
Ng: which falls in only here as an Evidence that God hath !i Pes Car- 


| we cannot think that if there had been but Symmetry of Parts 
| enough for it merely to ſubſiſt it ſelf, and propagate more, there 
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Fed, 1 refer them to thoſe judicious Authors, who have made it 
7d. buſineſs to manage it, and vindicate it from all ob- . 


tes Metaphyſ. 


imprinted a_ Character of himſelf on the Minds of Men, ſeeing giedit. & Reſp. 


| wehave ſo clear and diſtin& an Idea of ſuch a Being, from whom, 4d Oje. 


D H. More 


if we take away neceſſity of Exiſtence, we deſtroy that Notion Antidote 2. 


which our Minds have of an abſolutely perfect Being: This is gainſt athe- 


the firſt way whereby we can conceive an- infinite Being. may — 17 BY 
make him elf known to Mankind, by imprinting an indelible Cha- 6, 5. - 


nder of himſelf upon the Soul, which can be attributed to none 
| beſides bimſelf without doing manifeſt violence to our own Fa- 
| culties, and ſuſpecting our ſelves deceiv d in things Which are moſt 


| clear and evident to us. 


1 come to the ſecond Evidence which God hath given us of his yy. 


own Exiſtence, which is the mark, and impreſſion which he hath: 


left of an infinite Wiſdom and Counſel, in the appearances which 


| are in Nature. There needs no great Criticiſm to find out the 
| true Author of all the Works of Nature; the Works themſelves 
| ſhew the Author as plainly, as if his effigies were drawn upon 


them, If the great curioſity and contrivance of any artificial En- 


gige ſpeak the excellency of the Mechanical Wit of the Framer of 


it; what ridiculous folly will it be to impute that rare Mechaniſm 
of the Works of Nature to the blind and fortuitous motion of ſome 


| Particles of Matter? Suppoſe a multitude of Letters caſually 


thrown together, ſhou'd fall ſo handſomely,in order, that we might 
read in them the Names of Troja, Juno, nen, Dido, Turns, 
Aſcani or the like; is it poſſible for any to imagine that ever they 


| ſhoudreach the Grandeur, Stile, Matter and Accuracy of the whole 


Books of the FEreids? So granting, that now Matter being ſet 


in Motion by a Divine Power, may by its continual agitation, at laſt 


produce ſome of the appearances of Nature; yet what is this to 
the whole Univerſe, or the admirable Contrivance of any one 


| part in it? If theſe things had been the reſult of mere Matter 


and Motion, when once the Particles of Matter had been ſo uni- 
ted and ſettled together, as to produce any one ſpecies of Animals 
in the World (which it is almoſt unconceivable they ſhou'd) yet 


/ 


cou d have been any farther Attempt made by thoſe Atomt, which 


| had been once-ſettI'd in a determinate figure. How came it then 


to paſs that there is not. any one ſpecies of Animals in the. World, 
but what hath ſuch an Order, Symmetry and Contrivance of parts, 
which ſpeaks more than mere neceſſity of Subſiſtence, and therefore 
{peaks them to be the Effect of a Supreme Governour of the World, 


and not the Products of mere Matter? Is it poſſible, that any 


who is not before- hand reſolv d to exclude a Deity, ſhou'd imagine 
that any Particles of Matter . ſhou'd fall into the exact Form, Or- 
der, Motion, and ſerviceableneſs to the World which the Hea- 
venly Bodies are in, without Divine Counſel and Wiſdom diſpo- 
ling of them? Tulh tells us of a Speech of Ariſtotle to this pur- Cicere dr Nat. 


Deor. J. 2. 6. 


poſe; If we cou d ſuppoſe Perſons to have livd' in ſome caverns of gx. 


"oe earth, and to have enjoy d every thing there of pleaſure, and 
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aud had never been abroad upon the ſurface of the earth, but % 
only had ſome obſcure report of an infinite Power and Being 


Cicero de Le- 


gious, J. 2. i 


wherein they were, come abroad into theſe parts of the World, and 
ou ſuddenly behold the Earth, Sea, and the Heavens, and dd. 


ſerve the vaſineſs of the Clouds, and violence of Winds, and ba. 


| light of the Moon, their riſing and ſetting, and their fixed and in. 
. moveable courſes ; they cou'd not hold from believing there wat 


eſt enim verius quam neminem eſſe oportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, u 


At ea que vix ſumma ingenii ratione comprehendat, nulla ratioue 


in any Man to thin 


and order of Seaſons, ind the innumerable benefits which he enjoy 


' refin'd and generous Spirits, who went only upon Principles of 


And yet when they ſaw ſo much into the Folly and Superſtition 


the ſecond of thoſe excellent Dialogues of Tuly, De Natura De, 


* 0 4 ' . 
riches, or whatever it is which we think makes Mens Lives þ, 


that afterwards theſe Perſons ſhou'd by an opening "of the len 


bold the bigneſs, beauty and influence of the Sun. and how the Dy 
depended upon his preſence, and upon his withdrawing ſhoud dien 
the face of the Heavens again (as it were the ſecond comſe of 


Nature.) the order and ornament of the Stars, the vgrieties of the 


Deity, and that theſe were the effect of his Power. So waſily 
different are the free and natural emanations of our Souls, from 
that which we force and ſtrain out of our ſelves by diſtorting and 
wringing thoſe free Principles of Reaſon which God hath given 
us. When a few ſorry Experiments and ſome arbitrary Hypotheſs 
muſt make us form other Conceptions of things, than the Mz. 
jeſty, Order and Beauty of them do naturally ſuggeſt to us: We 
ſee, when once we can but abſtra& our Minds from thoſe prejy 
dices which continual converſation with the World brings upon 
us, by that Speech of Ariſtotle, how readily our Minds will frame 
an excellent Commentary upon thoſe words of the Royal Pſalmif, 
The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the Firmament ſhews bis ' 
handy-work. To which purpoſe likewiſe thoſe words of the ex- 
cellent Orator himſelf in another place, are very obſervable; Qui 


in ſe mentem & rationem putet ineſſe, in calo mundoque non putet? 


moveri putat ? (uem vero aſtrorum ordines, quem dierum nodinu- 
que viciſſitudines , quem menſium temperatio, quemque ea que gig. 
nuntur nobis ad fruendum, non gratum eſſe cogant, 'hunc hominen 
omnino numerare qui dicet? What monſtrous arrogancy wou'd it be 

{ there is a Mind and Reaſon in himſelf, and thi 
there is none in the World? Or to think thoſe things are movd 
without Reaſon and Underſtanding, which all that he hath is ſcurte 
able to comprehend « Neither can he deſerve the name of a Man, 


from whom the obſervation of the courſes of the Stars, the Fes 2 


in the World, doth not extort gratitude towards that Being whit 
order d all theſe things. What a low opinion then had thoſe mote 


pure and undiſtorted Reaſon, of thoſe mean and ignoble Souls, 
which were inclin'd to Atheiſm; eſpecially then, when Relt- 
gion was ſo abus d, that it was true of the wiſeſt of them, what 
one ſaid of Eraſmus, Magis habuit quid fugeret quam quid ſequert- 
tur, they knew what to avoid, but not what they ſhou'd embrace: 


of Heathen Worſhip, they ſaw the greateſt reaſon ſtill to ad- 
here to the belief of a Deity, as may be clearly ſeen, eſpecially in 
 orum e Where this particular Argument to prove a Deity from the 
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| admirable contrivance of the Works of Nature, is manag'd with 
2 great deal of Eloquence and Reaſon, and by particular enume- 

ration of moſt confiderable parts of the Univerſe. . $0 unbecom- 

ing a late Philoſopher was that Reaſon of his, why he wav d the 

Argument from the conſideration of the World, to infer a Deity, 

becauſe the ends of God are unſearchable, as flowing from his 

Infinite Wiſdom. For what tho God may conceal ſome things 

from Men, which he intends, and are of no concernment for Men 

to know, muſt therefore of neceſſity thoſe ends of his be unſearch- 

| able in his works of Creation, which refer ſo immediately to the 

advantage of Life, and tend ſo much to the veneration of the 

ey: the peculiar uſe and ſerviceableneſs of many parts of the XVI. 
Univerſe, eſpecially of Animals, and chiefly of Man, is ſo e- 

| vident, that this hath been the main Argument which hath indu- 

ced ſome, otherwiſe Atheiſtical enough to acknowledge and adore 

2 Deity. And altho' the Epicareans be lamentably puzled to give 

any tolerable account of many other appearances in Nature, yet 

they no where diſcover ſo much Weakneſs and Ignorance, as when 

| they come to diſcourſe De »ſ# partium, about the contrivance of 

tte parts of Man's Body. W hoſe Opinion is thus briefly deliver- | 
ed by Lucretius ʒ YE TOR Ped. EEE | | N Ws * 


Nil les quoniam natum'ſt in corpore ut uti Uucret. l. 4 
Poſſemus ʒ ſed quod natum ſt id procreat nſum. 


i. e. that no parts of Man's body were deſign d for that uſe which 
they are imploy'd for, but the parts by chance fell into that form 
they are in, and Men by degrees brougbt them to their preſent 
uſe and ſerviceableneſs. An Opinion at firſt view ſo ſtrangely un- 
reaſonable, that we cannot think Epicuras ſhou'd have ever em- 
braced it, had it not unavoidably follow'd upon his Hypotheſis of 
all things in the Univerſe reſulting only from a fortuitous Con- 
courſe of Atoms: According to which he ſuppos d in Man a dif- 
ferent configuration of Parts wou'd happen from the various A- 
gitation and Concretion of thoſe little Particles which at firſt run 
together in the faſhion of a Man; and becauſe that Man had in 
him a more florid and vivacious Spirit, made up of the moſt ſub- 
tle and movable Atoms, thence Motion came. into the ſeveral 
parts ſutable to the different Conformation of them. And becauſe 
thofe Atoms of which the Soul is compos'd, are capable of Sen- 
ſation, thence it comes to paſs, that it ſees in the Eye, hears in 
the Ear, and ſmells in the Noſtrits. This is the moſt which is 
made of the Opinion of Epicurus by the late ſedulous Vindicator 
of him, which yet himſelf calls intoleramda opinio; and it will ap- 
pear to be ſo, not only as contradicting, what God himſelf hath 
deliver d concerning Man, but what Reaſon it ſelf will eaſily fug- 
geſt from the conſideration of the ſeveral parts of Man's Body. | 
It muſt be confeſs'd there were ſome Philoſophers elder than Eps- * 
cru, who were much inclin'd to this Opinion, as Democritur, 
Empedocles;v Anaxagoras, and others; yet we find thoſe who more 
narrowly ſearch'd into the Natures of living Creatures, were there- 
brought to acknowledge a Divine Providence, which with a _ 
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Hands to make uſe of both; which being joyn'd with, and im- 


deal of Wiſdom did order the ſeveral parts of Animals, and ad. 
apted them to their peculiar uſes. And altho Ariftotle in his Bo 
de part ibus Auimalium, hath ſaid enough to refute the fond Opi- 
nion of thoſe Philoſophers z yet none hath handled this Argument 
with more exactneſs and accuracy, and with a more-peculiar refle. 
ction on Epicurus, than Galen hath done in his excellent piece D.. 
uſu partium. Which Gaſſendus thinks Galen writ with a kind of 
Enthuſiaſm upon him (adeo totum opus videre conſeriptum damzaxa;) | 
and fo all thoſe ſeventeen Books of his on that ſubje&, are a kind 
of 119th Pſalm in Philoſophy, or a perpetual Hymn upon the praiſe 
of the great Creator, a juſt Commentary on thoſe words of the 
Pſalmiſt, Pſal. 139. 14. I am fearfully and wonderfully made . 
marvellous are thy works, and that my Soul knoweth right well. 
In the entrance of thoſe Books, Galen firſt ſnews the great varie. 
ty of parts which is in ſeveral Animals ſutable to their ſeveral Na. 
tures; the Horſe becauſe of his Swiftneſs and Pride, hath the 
ſtrongeſt Hoofs and moſt curl'd Main; the Lion becauſe of his 
Fierceneſs and Courage hath his Strength lying in his Teeth and 
Paws; the Bull in his Horns; the Boar in his Tusks; the Hart 
and Hare being timorous Creatures, their parts are made fitteſt for 
flight: but Man becauſe he hath a principle of Reaſon in him, 
hatly no defenſive or offenſive Weapons in his Body, but he hath 
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ploy'd by his Reaſon, far exceed all thoſe advantages which any 
other Creatures have, being imploy d not only to defend himſelf, 
but to build Houſes, make Cloaths, Arms and Nets, whatever is 
uſeful for himſelf, or hurtful to thoſe Creatures which he hath 
command over; but becauſe Man was made for Society and civil 
Converſe, therefore his hands were not only imploy'd to defend 
himſelf or hurt other Creatures, but for the matual benefit and. ad- 
vantage of Mankind; for by theſe were Laws written, Tem- 
ples built, all Inſtruments of Arts fram d; by them we enjoy the 
benefit of others Wits, we can diſcourſe with Plato, . Ariſtotle, Hiy- 
pocrates, and other Ancients, tho at ſuch a diſtance from us. Now 
that the Configuration of Parts is not the cauſe of the uſe of them 
afterwards; as the Lion's paw of his Courage, the Bull's horns of 
his Fierceneſs, or the ſlenderneſs of the Hart of its Fearfulneſs; 
appears by this, becauſe the young Ones of the ſeveral kinds of 
Animals, before their parts are grown: up, ſtrive to make the ſame 
uſe of them which the others do. As Galen ſaith, he had often 
ſeen a Bull-calf puſhing with his Head before any Horns were 
grown out, and a Colt. kicking when his Hoofs were yet tender, and 
a young Boar defending himſelf with his Jaws before he had any 
Tusks, which is an evident Argument that the parts were deſign- 
ed for the uſe, and not the uſe to follow the parts. So, ſaith be, 
take three Egge, one of an Eagle, another of a Duck, and « 
third of a Serpent, and after they are hatchd thro a moderate 
beat, we ſhall find when they are but newly hatch'd , the two 
firſt will be ſtriving to fly before they have Wings, and the third 
ronring to creep away on its Belly; and if you breed them 
up to greater Perfection, and bring them into the open Air, 3os 
will preſently ſee the young Eagle mounting into the Air, the 
Duck quoddling in a Pool, and the Serpent creep under " gen 
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ſoftneſs, roundneſs of ithe Fleſh, and Nails on the tops of 
Fingers; and the ſpecial uſefulneſs of r then comes t 
the Bones of the Fingers, how ?neceffary they are for — 
and if there had been but one Bone in each Finger, they wou 
bare ſerv d only far thoſe things which we take up when they 
extended ʒ but now ſeeing they have three! ſeveral joynts;" they ar: 
fitted: for all kinds of things for when we bow our Fingers, we 
uſe chem as the tbeg had no bones it all, and when we ſtretch 
them out, as tho the were all but ono intire Bone; and the fe- 
veral inflections of the Joynts ſerve for all kind of Figures: and 
then he ſhewg,the neceſſity of the Fleſn within the Fingers; and 
A either ſide of them, and upon them; and ſo with eee 
t ee magnitude, number, figure of the Bones, 
and nature of the Joynts ot 5 'the Fingers; and then the Tendons 
| and Ma ſeles belon aging to: the} ſeveral Fingers, which after he hatn 
diſcourꝭ d on thro his firſt Book he concludes it with the mani - 
feſt 8 wou d follow in the hand, were not your 
thing in, it in that magnitude, poſition, and figure in whi 
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deal of Wiſdom did order the ſeveral parts of Animals, and ad. 
apted them to their peculiar uſes. And altho' Ariftotle in his Book 
de partibus Animalinm, hath ſaid enough to refute the fond Oyj. 
nion of thoſe Philoſophers ; yet none hath bandled this Argument 
with more exactneſs and accuracy, and with a more peculiar refle. 

ion on Epicurus, than Galen hath done in his excellent piece D. 
Gaſſend. Tim. uſu partium. Which Gaſſendus thinks Galen writ with a kind of 
SOS Enthuſiaſm upon him (adeo totum opus videre conſcriptum abo 

and ſo all thoſe ſeventeen Books of his on that ſubject, are a kind 
of 119th Pſalm in Philoſophy, or a perpetual Hymn upon the praiſe 
of the great Creator, a juſt Commentary on thoſe words of the 

Pſalmiſt, Pſal. 139. 14. I am fearfully and wonderfully mate . 

marvellous are thy works, and that my Soul knoweth right well, 

In the entrance of thoſe Books, Galen firſt ſhews the great varie. 

ty of parts which is in ſeveral Animals ſutable to their ſeveral Na. 
tures; the Horſe becauſe of his Swiftneſs and Pride, hath the 
ſtrongeſt Hoofs and moſt curl'd Main; the Lion becauſe of his 

Fierceneſs and Courage hath his Strength lying in his Teeth and 

Paws; the Bull in his Horns; the Boar in his Tusks; the Hart 

and Hare being timorous Creatures, their parts are made fitteſt for 
flight: but Man becauſe he hath a principle of Reaſon in him, 
hath no defenſive or offenſive Weapons in his Body, but he hath 

Hands to make uſe of both; which being joyn'd with, and im- 

ploy'd by his Reaſon, far exceed all thoſe advantages which any 
other Creatures have, being imploy d not only to defend himſelf, 
but to build Houſes, make Cloaths, Arms and Nets, whatever is 
_ uſeful for himſelf, or burtful to thoſe Creatures which he hath 
command over; but becauſe Man was made for Society and civil 
Converſe, therefore his hands were not only imploy'd to defend 
himſelf or hurt other Creatures, but for the mutual benefit and ad- 
vantage of Mankind; for by theſe were Laws written, Tem- 
ples built, all Inſtruments of Arts fram'd; by them we enjoy the 
benefit of others Wits, we can diſcourſe with Plato, Ariſtotle, Hiy- 
pocrates, and other Ancients, tho at ſuch a diſtance from us. Now 
that the Configuration of Parts is not the cauſe of the uſe of them 
afterwards ; as the Lion's paw of his Courage, the Bull's horns of 
his Fierceneſs, or the ſlenderneſs of the Hart of its Fearfulneſs; 
appears by this, becauſe the young Ones of the ſeveral kinds of 

Animals, before their parts are grown up, ſtrive to make the ſame 

uſe of them which the others do. As Galen ſaith, he had often 
ſeen a Bull-calf puſhing with his Head before any Horns were 
grown out, and a Colt. kicking when his Hoofs were yet tender, and 

a young Boar defending himſelf with his Jaws before he had any 

Tusks, which is an evident Argument that the parts were deſign- 

ed for the uſe, and not the uſe to follow the parts. So, ſaith he, 

take three Eggs, one of an Eagle, another of a Duck, and 4 

third of a Serpent, and after they are hatch d ihr a moderate 
beat, we ſhall find when they are but newly hatch'd , the two 
firſt will be ſtriving to fly before they have Wings, and the third 
endeavouring to creep away on its Belly; and if you breed them 
up to greater Perfection, and bring them into the open Air, y0 
will preſently ſee the young Eagle mounting into the Air, tit 
Duck quoddling in a Pool, and the Serpent creep under 3 
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Afterwards he comes particular] y to handle: the ſeveral parts of 

Man's Body, and firſt - begins with the Hand, and ſhews in each 
part that it were impoſſible to have fram'd them with greater con- 
veniency- for their ſeveral uſes than they have. The dſs of the 


Hand is to take hold of any thing wbich Man can uſe ; now there 


being things of ſuch different ſizes which Men may uſe, it had been 


impoſſible for the Hand, if it had been one intire thing, and un- N. 0 


divided, that it cou have held things greater or leſſer than its ſelf, 
but it muſt have? been equal to it. But now as the Fingers are 
placed and divided, they: are equally fit for laying hold of Objects 
of any fize or quantity; for the leaſt things, as a Barley Corn, are 
taken up with the - Fore- finger and the Thumb, things ſomewhat 
bigger are taken up by the ſame, but not by the extremities of them 
28 before; things ſome what bigger than 'theſezawith the Thumb, 
Fore-finger and Middle finger and ſo on by degrees, till at laſt 
the whole Hand is us d: ſo that the diviſion of the Hand into 
Fingers is neceſſary. Neitbet were this enough, but the very po- 
ſition of the Eingers as they are, is neceſſary too; for they had 
been uſeleſs if they had been all divided in a right line; for the 
firmeſt hold is either cirgular, or at leaſt in two oppoſite points z 
but gow this is provided for by the poſition of the Thumb, which 
may equally joyn with any of the Fingers in taking hold * 
thing. After this, he largely ſhews the particular neceſſity 0 


the ſoftneſs, roundneſs of the Fleſh, and Nails on the tops of the 


Fingersz and the ſpecial uſefulneſs of theſe; and then comes to 
the Bones of the Fingers, how neceffary they are for 'firm-hold, 
and if there had been but one Bone in each Finger, they wou'd 


have ſerv'd only far thoſe things which we take up when they are 
extended; but now ſeeing they have three ſeveral joynts, they are 


fitted for all kinds of things; for when we bow our Fingers, we 
uſe them as tho they had no bones at all, and when we ftretch 
them out, as tho they were all but one intire Bone; and the ſe- 
veral inflections of the Joynts ſerve for all kind of Figures: and 
then he ſhews. the neceſſity of the Fleſh within the Fingers, and 
on either ſide of them, and upon them; and ſo with wönderful 
accuracy handles the magnitude, number, figure of the Bones, 
and nature of the Joynts of the Fingers, and then the Tendons 
and Muſcles belonging to the ſeveral Fingers, which after he hath 
diſcours d on thro his firſt Book he concludes it with the mani- 
teſt inconveniency which wou d follow in the hand, were not 
thing in it in that exact magnitude, poſition,” and figure in whicł 
« is. With the ſame exactneſs he goes thro all the parts of the Bo- 
dy, handling in the ſecond Book all that belongs to the Arm, in 
the third the Legs, in t he fourth and fifth the Organs of Nutrition, 
in the ſixth and ſeventh the Lungs, in the eighth and ninth the 
Head, in the tenth the peculiar and admirable Fabrick of the Eyes, 
in the eleventh the other parts of the Face, in the twelfth tlie parts 
of the Back, and ſo in the thirteenth, in the fourteenth and fif- 
Ware ge Fir ng « 2 2 a Arteries, Veins, a 
es, and in the laſt the peculiar Diſpoſition and Figure of a 
theſe Parts, and the uſefuldeſs of the whole Deſign: Which is as 
Neat as can be in any Work whatſoever, which is for us to take 
notice pf the admirable Wiſdom of God in contriving the ſeveral 
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parts of the Body of Man: So that, that whole Bock contains 
it a moſt full and pregnant demonſtration of a Deity, Which every 


which the more deep. and profound it is, the more impoſſible wil 


the Air within, which wou'd force it (elf a paſſage out > But bow 


Body, all the inward Veſſels of the Body were made by the courſe 
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Man carries about with him in the Structure of his Body, on which 
account Men need not go out of themſelves. to find proof of 3 
Deity, whether they conſider their Minds or their Bodieb, ef 
which it may be more truly ſaid than Heraclitu of old did of "his 


wonder at thoſe whoſe Imployment particularly leads them to the 
Underſtanding the parts and nature of Man's Body, if the pro. 
verb be not a great injury to them, ſince they have fuller inſigbt 
into this demonſtration of a Deity in the Fabric of Man's Body. 
than many others who converſe only with ſome jejune and ſapſeſ 
Writings. And certainly, whatever is imagin d to the contrary by 
Men of weak Underſtandings, the beſt way to cure the World cf 
Atheiſin, is true Philoſophy, or a ſearch into the Natures of things; 


it be found to explicate all the Phenomena of Nature by mere 
Matter and Motion. It was wiſely. obferv'd of à great Perſon and 
Philoſopher, that a narrow and ſlight» Inſpe&ion into Nature, in- 
clin d Men of weak Heads to Atbeiſm; hut a more thoro . inſight 
into the cauſes of things, made them more evidently ſee the ne- 
ceſſary dependance of things on the great and wiſe Creator of 
them. A little knowledge of Philoſophy is apt to make Mens heads 
dizzy, and then in danger of falling into the Gulf of Atheiſn 
but a more careful and diligent view of it, brings them into Sobri- 
ety and their right Wits again. Such a flight Inſpection had the 
Followers of Epicur#s into the. Nature of things; for when they 
found how in the preſent State of the World the various Motion 
and Configuration of the Particles of Matter wou'd handſomely 
ſalve many appearances of Nature, they, drunk with the ſucceſs, fel 
preſently into an Infinite Space, and there imagine they behold In- 
finite Worlds made of the concretion ot Atoms, and ever fine: 
their Eyes have been ſo duſted with theſe little Atoms, that they 
cou d ſee nothing elſe in the World but them. Which how groſs 
and unreaſonable it is, will appear from our preſent ſubject; for 
who but Lucretius or Epicurus cou'd ever think that our Noftrils 
wereat firſt faſhion'd as they are merely by the violent impulſe of 


came the Air into the Body before it was forced out? Did it break 
open the Lips, make all that round cavity in the Mouth, for 2 
paſſage. thro the aſpera Arteria? But if when it was in, it wou'd 
come out again, was not the Mouth wide enough to let it go? Of 
did the firſt Man ſhut his Mouth on purpoſe to find another vent 
for the Air? If ſo, how chance the force of the Air did not carry 
away the Epiglottis? Or if it got ſafely up to the Noſe, how 
came it not to force a paſſage out about the Eyes rather than to go 
down fo low firſt? - But if we believe theſe rare Contrivers of Mans 


of Water, as Channels are; but how is it poſſible, to imagine, 
that the Oeſophagus and 8 ſhou'd be ſo curiouſſy con- 
triv'd: by the mere force of Water? and that all the Inteſtines 
ſhou'd be made only as Channels, to let it out again when it wi 
once in? but how comes then ſuch a kind of Reci protation mw" 

| 


» 
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-2:[tic Motion in thoſe Veſſels? how comes the ſeveral Coats 
ney to be ſo firm? if it had been only a forced paſſage, it 
wou'd have been direct and thro the ſubſtanee of the parts, as we 
| End it to be in all forced paſſages in the Body of the Earth. Be- 
| fides, if the Water receiv d into the Stomach forced the paſſage 
thro! the Guts, how comes it not to run inthe channel it had made 
forit ſelf? or did it not like that paſſage when other things came 
into it, and therefore found out a more ſecret one into the Bladder ? 
dat if that were made by the Water, how came. it to be ſo full of 
. Membranes, and ſo ſubje& to dilatation? Thus ridiculous will Men 
make themſelves, rather than ſhew themſelves Men in owning and 
| adoring that infinitely wiſe and powerful God . who orders all 
| things in the World, according 10 the counſel of . bis Will. What 

can be more plain and evident than the peculiar uſefulneſs of the 
| ſeveral parts of Man's Body is? What other intent can be ima- 
gin'd that Man is form'd with a Mouth, but only for taking in 
of Nouriſhment, and for receiving and letting forth of Air? or 
that an Infant is ſo ready to open his Mouth, but that there are 
| Breaſts and Milk for him to ſuck in order to his Nouriſhment ? 
Why ſhou'd the Oeſopbagus be ſo hollow and the Stomach ſo wide, 
but that one was provided for the better conveyance of the Meat 
| down, and the other for the Fermentation of it? Whence come all 
| theother Veſſels to be ſo conveniently placd, were it not for the 
| diſtribution of Nouriſhment into the ſeveral parts, or for convey- 

ing away the Excrements of it? Can any one think that the ſeveral 
| Muſcles and Tendons ſhou'd be plac'd in the more ſolid parts for 
any other end than for the better Motion of them? or that the 

Nerves ſhou'd be deriv'd from the Brain into the ſeveral. parts of 
| theBody for any other deſign than to be the inſtruments of Senſe 


and Motion? or that the continual motion of the Heart ſhou'd be 


for any other purpoſe, than for receiving and diſtributing of the 
| Blood thro' the Arteries into the parts of the Body? or that the 
Eye with all its curious Fabric ſhou d be only accidentally imploy'd 
in ſeeing? Theſe things are ſo plain, that however the Epicureans 
may more eaſily loſe themſelves, and deceive others in explaining 
the appearances of Nature in ſome inanimate Beings, yet when 
| they come with their blind concourſe of Atoms to give an account 
of the parts of Animals, they miſerably befool themſelves, and 
expole themſelves only to contempt and pity. It were eaſy to 
multiply examples in this kind, but I ſhall only mention one thing 
more, which is, If all the parts of Man's Body have no higher 
original than the concourſe of Atoms in the firſt Man and Woman, 
by what were the Umbilical Veſſels form d whereby the Child in 
the Womb receives its Nouriſhment? by what Atoms was the paſ- 
| lage of the Succus rutritivs fram'd from the Mother to the Child? 
o come thoſe Veſſels to cloſe up ſo naturally upon the birth of 
| the Child, and it to ſeek its Nouriſhment in quite another way? 
ill the Particles of Matter which by their concretion form d the 
Firſt Pair, ſalve this too? Thus (till we ſee how impoſſible it is (to go 
00 further than our ſelves) to give any tolerable account of things 
without an infinite Power and Being which produc'd all theſe 
things, and hath left ſo plain an inſcription of Himſelf upon _ | 
| K BOY work 
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works of Nature, that none but thoſe who ſhut their Eyes can ab. | 
ſtain from ſeeing it. . 
I come now to the third Evidence of a Deity, which is, N 
there are ſome Beings in the World, which cannot depend upon My. 
ter or Motion, i. e. that there are ſome Spiritual and Immaterjy 
Subſtances or Beings, (for if the thing be acknowledg'd, it is un. 
becoming a Man to contend about words) the conſequence Q 
this for the proving a Deity, neither hath been, nor 1 ſuppoſe 
will be deny'd, by ſuch who queſtion an infinite Being ; the ſame 
Principles leading to the denying and the Proof of both, and in. 
material Beings being the ſtrongeſt proof that there is ſomet 
above Matter in the World. It there be then ſuch things in the 
World, which Matter and Motion cannot be the cauſes of, then 
there are certainly ſpiritual and immaterial Beings, and that 1 haj 
make appear both as to the Minds of Men, and ſome extraordinzry 
effects which are produc'd in the World. | 
I, Ibegin with the nature of the Soul of Man. And herein I muſt 
confine my ſelf to thoſe Arguments which ditectly prove my pre. 
ſent purpoſe, and on that account muſt quit all thoſe common d. 
guments to prove the Soul's immortality from the Attributes of 
God; for all theſe do ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a Deity as already 
evident; neither can I rely with ſafety on the way which ſome 
have taken to prove the immortality of the Soul merely from the 
Phenomena of Senſation, which they endeavour to prove, cannot 
be perform'd by mere Matter and Motion; for granting all th, 
yet the utmoſt that can be prov'd by it is no greater immortality 
in our Souls than in the Souls of Brutes; and in the ſenſe in which 
that is admitted, I ſuppoſe an Epicurean will not deny the Soul 
of Man to be immortal, as Demonax in Lucian ſaid, when he wa 
ask d whether the Soul were immortal or no, It it (ſaid he) by s 
all things elſe are;, for thoſe who make the Soul to be nothing but 
ſome more ſubtile and active Particles of matter, do not think that 
upon death they are annihilated, but that only they are diſpersd 
and diſſipated; or in the Platonifts Phraſe, may return to the Sul 
of the World. Theſe ways I cannot think to be ſufficient prob 
tions of ſuch a ſpiritual and immaterial Being in Man, which we 
now inquire for, much leſs can I make uſe of ſo precarious and 
infirm an Hypotheſis as Pre-exiſtence, which makes Men apt to 
ſuſpect the cogency of ſuch Reaſons which tend to prove the in- 
mortality of the Soul, which are link d with a ſuppoſition, not 
only inevident either to Senſe or Reaſon, but likewiſe needleſs and 
impertinent. For I know no one Argument which doth diredly 
prove the immateriality of the Soul, that doth in the leaſt infer any 
neceſſity of Præ-· exiſtence, but on the ſame accounts it will prove 
the Soul's eternity. Being therefore thus at liberty to inquire into 
the Nature of the Soul conſider d in her ſelf, our only way mul 
be to find out ſuch peculiar properties in the- Soul of Man, which 
cannot be ſalv'd on ſuppoſition, there were nothing elſe but Mat 
ter and Motion in the World. Suppoſing then that all Senſation 
in Man doth ariſe from corporeal Motion which is ſo ſtrong 
aſſerted by the modern Philoſophers, and that the higheſt Co 


ceptions which depend on Senfe, can amount no higher gm ad 
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2 principle of Action in Man, which proteeds in a A way 
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* of operation than Senſation doth, and that there are ſuch opera- 
1 tions of the Soul which are not Imaginations it will be then clear 
al that there is a-Principle in Man higher than Matter and Motion. 
n. Nom Altho it be 2 tack ſufficiently difficult to explain the manner 
of of Senſation. it ſelf in a mere mechanical way, ſuppoſing no high- 
1 er. Principle than mere Matter, yet it will appear far more diff 
me cult, nay impoſſible without a ſpiricual or immaterial Being to 
m. ſalve ſuch appearances: in Man Which tranſcend the power of I. 
ng magination z which will appear by theſe following Operations 
the of the Mind, which every one who hath it, may find within him 
en 00 s 8150 Warzen zun ON 211 00 [ V/A 71 
ul 1. Greding the. errors of Imagination,” For if all our Perce 
ary ptions, were nothing elſe but the Images of corporeal things left 
in the Brain, the judgment of the Mind muſt of neceſſity be ac- 
ut cording to the impreſſions, Which are made upon the Organs of 
pre Senſe; But now if our Minds can and do form apprehenfions of 
Ar- things quite different from thoſe which are convey'd by Senſe, 
$ of there maſt be a higher Principle of knowledge in Man than Imagi- 
ady nation is. For which the common inſtance of the juſt magnitude of 
ome tbe dun is very plain; If we judge according to the image which is 
the convey d tothe Brain by our Eyes, we can never imagine the Sun 
mot to be bigget than he ſeems to / us to be; nay tho the ſight be ad- 
this, vantaged by the help of Teleſcopes, it cannot receive ſuch an Image 
ality or Idea of the Sun which anſwers to its juſt magnitude vis. that 
hich it is 160 times bigger than the Earth. From wherice now comes 
Soul this apprehenſion of the bignefs of the Sun above that proportion 
W325 which can poſſibly come in at our Senſes? f it be ſaid, That by 
ut the obſervation of the - leſſening of object according to the proportion 
r but of diſtance, the Mind may come to underfland hom much. bigger the 
that un may be than be ſeems; 1 grant it, but withal inquire! how the 


n Ima- 
nation, 


Imagination comes to have Proportions and Diſtances which are 
mere reſpects, and can have no corporeal phantaſms whereby to 
be repreſented to it; ſo that by this very way of ratiocination it 
is evident, that there is ſome principle in Man beyond Imagina- 
tion. Again, when the Mind by  ratiocination | hath - proceeded 
thus far, and finds the Sun to be ſo great, what Idea is there of 
this magnitude in the Mind ꝰ the Mind cannot fix it ſelf on any 
thing but it - muſt have an Idea of it; from whence comes this 
Idea? not from corporeal phantaſms ; for none of them cou d ever 
convey the due magnitude of the Sun to the Mind, and therefore 
the forming of this: Idea muſt, be a pure act of Intellection which 
correct the errors of Imagination, and is a Principle above it. 80 
in the ſight of à ſtick, when under water, the repreſentation of 
it by the Senſe to [Imagination is as crooked; for corporeal Mo- 
ton carries things to the Eye, without any jndgment upon them; 
the Eye conyeys the Imagination to the Brain; and according to 
2 rules of corporeal Perception muſt preſently take every thing 
or true which is convey'd thither ; now from what Principle is it 
at this error of dur Senſes is corrected? So in many other 
ungs wherein our Imaginations are quite puzl'd, and when we 
go according to them, it is impoſſible to apprehend things as our 
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Reaſon tells us they are; thus as to the Antipodes our Imaging. atl 


: tions are wholly of the Mind of the Ancients, that the Amed, 
. to us muſt needs be in danger of knocking their heads againſi the 
Stars, and if they 80 upon any thing, it muſt be their . Heads, and 
0 that that part of the Heavens which is in the other Hemiſphere js 
below; us; theſe are pertinacious errors of 'Imagination: whilo W 
adhere to that, and are only corrigible by our Reaſon, which male 
it evident to be otherwiſe. Beſides, there are many things our 
Reaſon and Underſtanding inform us that they may be, and yet 
our Imaginations can form no Idea of them; let an Epicurean Phi. 
loſopher try the power of his Imagination in his Ine or Infinit 
empty Space, and he will ſoon find, that as ſtrong as his Phancy 5, 
it will ſoon tire and retreat, as not being able to courſe thro'. ſo 
unimaginable a "rg So for Eternal Duration our Reaſon tells 
the thing is poſſible, but when our Imaginations begin to fare 
up ſome Conceptions of it, they are preſently tying both ends to- 
gether; which will make a ſtrange Idea of Eternity; the caſe'is 
the ſame in the Infinite Diviſibility of Quantity, which Epioury 
was ſomewhat aware of when he deny d the thing. But how many 
Mathematical Problems are there which will jade our Imagination 
preſently, and yet our Reaſon ftands ſtill and affures us of the 
poſſibility of the things, as in two" lines coming nearer ſtill 10 each 
other, and yet never meeting, and in many other things, "Which moſt 
clearly evince that there is a higher Faculty in Man which exceeds 
Matter and Motion, when it is able thus to correct the faults and to 
| ſupply the defects of Imagination.” de £117 40 ESD 
XVIII. 2. Reflex ad of the Mind upon it ſelf, argue 4 higher Principle 
than Imagination. That there are ſuch things is evident to any 
one who hath any uſe of Cogitation; and if any one doubt of it, 
his very doubting argues he hath reflex Acts; for he cou'd not 
doubt whether he had or no, but by Reflection upon himſelf, 
Now that reflex Acts ſhou'd be causd thro' Matter and Motion, 
or thro' mere Imagination is unconceivable. For we ſee no Mat- 
ter can act upon it ſelf: indeed one part of extended Vatter 
may act upon another, but not purely upon it ſelf; the extremi- 
ties of the Fingers can never feel themſelves, tho) they can touch 
each other; neither can Imagination reflect on it ſelf; for that 
proceeding upon Corporeal Images, muſt have ſuch a repreſentation 
from the Senſes of what it acts upon; now what image of it ſelf 
can be convey'd to the Imagination thro the external Organs of 
Senſe? The Eye may fee thro the motion of the objects of Sight 
preſſing upon it; but how can it fee that it ſees >" ſo the Imaginz- 
tion receives the images convey d to the Brain; but what ſhop 
bath it to make new ones in of it ſelf, and ſo to b& guilty of the 
greateſt Idolatry or worſhipping its own Image? But tho' the 
Imagination cannot thus reflect, yet we find ſueh a Principle 
within us that is very apt to retire into it ſelf, an& feeollect things 
which cou d never have been conſervd ſo long in that ſhop of ar 
dows, the Imagination. For if Imagination be nothing elſe, but, 25 
* tobbs® a modern * Philoſopher defines it, Conception remaining, and a li. 
ie, E. .f. tle and little decaying from and after the ad of Senſe; like the Mom 
a of Water after a ſtone is thrown into it; how is it poſſible that at 
fo 
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great a diſtance of Years, as we commonly find, the _ of 
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in Mood and Figure ? and 
i be dane ar fomethipg, 
"_ their Souls compounded of, who fiſt fanſy d themſelves to 
oe unmaterial> What ſtrange agitations of Matter were _ 
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- which firſt made Men think of an Eternal ſtate? which thought 
themſelves by believing, that death won d put à period both'ts 
Soul and Body? Whence on the other fide come able ova 


Sencc. pref. ad Bodies are neareſt to the grave? Seneca, who was ſomewhat du 
bious ſometimes as to the future condition of the Soul, yet chu 


Nueſt. Natur. 


; have delighted to have ſearch'd fo much into the cauſes of thingy, 


ſtandings, ſhou'd ſo ungratefully requite them, and ſerve them like 


underſtood the worth of their Souls, and afferted it, ifthey have not 


. Manil. I. 4. 
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tatis ſue quod illum divina delect ant, nec ut alienis intereſt ſul u 


pleas d with Divine Speculations, and conversd with them at with 


have ever ſince ſo ſtuck upon theſe little Spherical Bodies, that they 
cou d never yet disburthen themſelves of them? Whence come 
ſuch amazing fears, ſuch dreadful 'apprehenſions, ſuch finkin 
thoughts of their future condition in Minds that won'd"fain ez 


hopes, ſuch confident expectations, ſuch comfortable prepcſſe 
ſions of their future ſtate, in the Souls of Men, . eir 


v x 


tell his dear Lucilius with what pleaſure he could think of itz n 
cou'd elſewhere ſay of the Soul, Et hoc habet argumentum divini. 


ſuis : The Soul had ' that mark of Divinity in it, that it was mf 


matters which nearly concern d it. And when it hath once viewd 
the dimenſions of the Heavens, contemnit domicilii prioris angy- 
ffiac, it was aſham d of the. Cottage it dwelt in; nay, were it not 
for theſe Speculations, aon fuerat operæ pretium naſci, it had not 
been worth while for the Soul to have been in the Body; and x; - 
he goes on, detrahe hoc ineſtimabile bonum, non eft vita tanti u 
ſudem, ut ſtuem. Cou'd there be now ſo great an Epicuriſu in 
Contemplation, were the Soul of Man of Epicurus his mould, 2 


mere complexion of Atomt? wou'd dull and heavy Matter ever 


to have gone over the World in its Speculations, and found more 
ſweetneſs in Knowledge, than the little Epicure, the Bee, taſts in 
his choiceſt Flowers? Epicurus his own Philoſophy is a demon- 
ſtration againſt himſelf; if his Soul had not been of a purer Nu. 
ture than he fanſy'd, when his Brain had been well heated at his 
Study, thoſe more vivid and ſpirituous Particles, like the ſpirits of 
Wine, had been in danger of evaporation, and leaving the more 
lumpiſh matter to complete his work. Of all Perſons, I moſt al- 
mire that Philoſophers, who make ſo much uſe of their Under- 


old Horſes, when they have made them do all the ſervice they 
cou'd, turn them into the kigh-ways, and let them die in a ditch. 
But yet all Philoſophers have not been ſo unthankful, ſome have 


us d too high, i. e Platonical expreſſions of it, making it a Par- 
ticle, not of Matter, but of the Divine Nature it ſelt, a little Deity 
in a Cottage, that ſtays here a-while, and returns to that upper 
Region from whence it came. As Manilins (peaks, . 
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And while the Soul is here in its Cage, it is continually flutter 

up and down, and delighteth to look out now at this part, and 
then at another, to take a view: by, degrees of the whole Unt 
verſe, as the ſame Poet goes on oF e e 
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- $5 poſſunt homines, qibus ef e minclus in ipſi fo Net 
©  Bxemplumque Dei quiſque eſt in imagine parva ag 

noKriowledge fo plea d ſat sf 
and Superſcription it bears, who makes Himſelf 'moſt known to 
ſxeh as enquire after him 


| Tconclude this with that of Seneca, in that excelletit Preface to his 


| Nutwral Queſtions, O quam contempta res eſt homo nift ſupra humane 
| fe en, 2 4 pitiful thing is Man, were it not that his Soul 


|. was apt to ſoar above theſe earthly thin 4 And by this Aptneſs 
to ſoat ſo high above theſe Terrene Objects, and to converſe with 


ſo much freedom with ſpiritual Beings, as well as abſtracted No- 
tions we may certainly infer that our Rational Souls are of a far 


more noble and refin'd Nature than that more feculent Principle 


af Imagination, which always converſes in fece Romuli, and can 
| g0no further than our Senſes carry it. And thus I have made 


ood the firſt proof, that there is ſomething above Matter and 
otlon in the World, which is from that immaterial Being which 


ij in Man. 


The next Evidence which we have of a Being above Matter and 


Motion, is, from the extraordinary effe#s which have been in Na- 
ture, I ſpeak not now merely of ſuch things which by their Na- 
. tures and Effects are manifeſted to proceed from ſome Beings which 
bear ill-will to Mankind, multitudes of which are related by Men 
philoſophical and inquiſitive, with ſuch enumerations of circum- 
ſtances, and particular Evidences, that they are not mere impo- 
ſtures, that one may on the ſame grounds queſtion any Matter of 
ver d by Perſons without intereſt or deſign, and ſuch as were able 
to judge of the truth of circumſtances; ſuch are both ancient and 
modern Philoſophers, Phyſicians, States-tmen, and others. Nei- 


ther ſhall J inſiſt on ſuch Prodigies, which /oft-times preſage revo- 
lutions in States, if we believe Macbiavel bimſelf, who in a whole Mathiav, dif: 
Chapter deſignedly proves it; and profeſſeth himſelf utterly to bur. . i. c. 36. 


K for the cauſes of them, unſeſs they may be attributed to ſome 
Spirits and Intelligences in the Air, which give the World notice 
of ſuch things to come. But thoſe things which 1 ſuppoſe have 
the moſt clear and undoubted Evidence of true and undoubted Mi- 
racles (the Matters of fact being affirm'd by Eye- witneſſes, who 
leal d the truth of them with their Lives) are thoſe recorded in the 

oly Scriptures; which there ate only two ways to evade, either 
by queſtioning the truth of the things, which I ſuppoſe in the pre- 

ent Book we have prov'd with as much rational Evidence as 
ary thing of that nature is capable of, or elſe that the things therein 
recorded might be [aly'd without a Deity. For which only two 


ways have been excogitated by Atheiſtical Spirits, either 1 ; 
ts * * ting 


5 2 Fuel more delightful to it than Knowledge, and 
ing and ſatisfactory as of him whoſe image wy 


fact which himſelf did not ſee, as ſuch relations which are deli- 
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buting them to the power and influence of the Stars, the foungs. 
tions of which fond and abſurd Opinion have been taken away b 
8. _ thoſe many Writers, who have rationally confuted the whole Ar 
Vid, D. fl. Me. Of Judicial Aftrology, or elſe that they are done by mere power of | 
res Myſtery Imagination, which is the way of Avicenna and ſome other 4. | 
e . bie Writers, which is ſo wild an effect of the power of Imaginz. 
16, 1. tion, that nothing doth ſo much demonſtrate the irregular Mo. | 
| tions of it, as ſuch an Opinion doth; and is ſufficiently derided * 
and refuted by Pemponatizs himſelf. Now then, it being an ac. | 
knowledg'd Principle in Nature, That every thing continues in th 
| courſe it is in, till ſomething more powerful put it out, if then ſuch 1 
things have been in the World, which have been real alterations 
of the courſe of Nature, as the Sun's ſtanding ſtill. in the tim of © 
Joſhua, then there muſt be ſomething above Matter and Motion. 
and conſequently that there is a God. 5 j 
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contrad;# Moſes : With's Particular ex 


of then 


Thales, and the Italic of Pythagoras. III. The Pythagorir 

1 Cabale rather e than M aie. Of the fluid Matter, 
which was the material Princip! 1 the us TV. 0f 

the Hypotheſis of the Eternity of the World aſſerted by Ocel- 


uus Lucanus and Ariſtotle. V. The weakneſs of the Fonnda- 


tions on which that Opinion is built, Of the manner of forne- 
ing principles of Philoſop by. VI. The poſſebility of Creation 
prov'd. ¶ No arguing from the preſent flate of the World a- 
_ gainſt its beginning, ew d from Maimonides.] VII. The 
Platonifts arguments fromthe. goodneſs of God for the Eternity 


of the World, anſwer d. Vill Of the Stoical Hypotheſis of 


the Eternity of Matter; whether reconcileable with the Text 


of Moſes. IX. Of the Opinions of Plato and Pythagoras con- 


cerning the pre-exiftence of Matter. to the formation. of the 
Morld. X. The contradicſ ion of the Eternity of Matter to the 
Nature and Attributes of God. XI, XII, XIII, Of the A. 


tomical H lypotheſis of the Origin of the Univerſe xiv, XV, 


XVI, XVII. The World cou d not be produced by a caſual 


| concourſe of Atoms prov'd from the nature and motion of Epi- 


curus's Atoms, and the Phanomena of the Univerſe, eſpecially 


the Froidd row: and Nature of Animals, XV ff. of” oh 


_ Carteſian Hypotheſis, that it cannot ſalve the Origin of the . 


W without 4 Ban & ving Motion to; Matt ter. 
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T* Fourndickins of Relis ion being FO eſtabliged i in "_ Bein 

of Gop, and'the Inkthortatity of the Soul, we now come to ere 
our SuperftruFure? upon them, by aſſerting the undoubted Truth and 
Certaimy of that 4ccount of mne World Wen is given us in the Wri- 
tings of Moſes, Which beginning with the World it ſelf, leads tis ro 4 


5 conſideration of the Origin of the Univerſe, the right ander- 


of which hath great influence uupotr'our Beli 


tows 1 in the 


the 


of 4 | that fol- 
Word'of'Goy. © For althe” we ſhou d aſſerr with Fpicurts 
of a Deity; if yer Witk him we 40d, that the World was made 


dy x cafiiat concbuf fe 6f Ators, all that park of Religion which lies in 
odetiente to the Wrllef Gop t uv ee All that is left, 


is 


ay of the belief of the Creation of HY Wald, In 

9 tbe trath of Religion. Of 'the ſeveral: Hypotheſes of 
e Philoſ bers wh 
© amtination II. The ancient Tradition of the World 
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is only a kind of Veneration of a Being more excellent than our own 
which reacheth not to the government of Mens Lives, and fo will have 
no force at all upon the generality of the World, who are only atlurq by 
Hopes or aw'd by Fears, to that which of their choice they would be glad 
to be freed from. Beſides, what expreſſions of Gratitud can be leſt to Cop 
for his Goodneſs, if he interpoſe not in the Affairs of the World? Wh. 
dependence can there be on Divine Goodneſs, if it be not at all manifeſ. 
ed in the World? What apprehenſions can we have of Goss Iufinit 
Wiſdom and Power, if neither of them are diſcernible in the Being gf 
the World? And as the Opinion of Epicurus deſtroys Religion, ſo 
that of Ariſtotle, which attributes Eternity to the Univerſe, and a ne- 
ceſſary Emanation of it from the firſt Cauſe, as Light comes from the 
Maimon. Sun; for if ſo, as Maimonides well obſerves, The whole Religion of Mo- 
—_ 4 2. ſes is overthrown, all his Miracles are but Impoſtures, all the Hopes which 
t. 23. are grounded on the Promiſes of God, are vain and fruitleſs. For if 
the World did of neceſſity exiſt, then Gop is no free Agent; and if ſo, 
then all inſtituted Religion, is tono purpoſe ; nor can there be any expe- 
Ration of Reward, or fear of Puniſhment from him who hath nothing elſe 
to do in the World, but to ſet the great Wheel of the Heavens foing, 
S0 much is it our concernment to inquire into the true Original of 
the World, and on what Evidence of Reaſon thoſe Opinions are built, | 
which are ſo contrary to that account given of it in the very entrance 
of the Books of Moſes. Wherein we read the true Origin of the World 
to have been by a Production of it by the Omnipotent Will and Word 
of Gop. This being then the plain Aſſertion of Moſes, we come to 
compare it, in point of Reaſon, with all thoſe ſeveral Hypotheſes which 
are repugnant to it, which have been embrac'd in ada of Ages by the 
Philoſophers of greateſt eſteem in the World. Which may be reducl 
to theſe four: 1. Such as ſuppoſe the World ro have exiſted as it is from 
all Eternity. 2. Such as attribute the Formation of the World as it «0 
God; but withal aſſert the præ- exiſtence and eternity of Matter, 3. Such 
as deny any eternity to the World, but aſſert the Origin of it to have been 
by a caſual concourſe of Atoms. 4. Such as endeavour to 525 the Ori- 
gin of the Univerſe, and all appearances of Nature, merely by the Mecha- 
nical Laws of the motions of Matter. | | | 9 
[ begin with thoſe who aſſert the eternity of the World as it is, + 
mong whom Ariſtotle hath born the greateſt name; who ſeems to have 
arrogated this Opinion to himſelf; for when he inquires into the judg: 
ment of Philoſophers, who had writ before him, he ſays of them, 
2 de Ppopſſor u anarres aval pacn, all the Philoſophers aſſerted that the 
e World was made, tho ſome one way, ſome another. ' And were this 
true which Ariſtotle ſaith, it wou d be the ſtrongeſt Prejudice againſt l 
Opinion; for if the World had been eternal, how ſhou'd it come to 
paſs, that the eldeſt Philoſophers ſhou'd ſo readily and unanimoully 
embrace that Opinion, which aſſerted the Production of the World? 
Was it not a ſtrong preſumption of the novity of the Univerſe, that al 
Nations, to whom the Philoſophers reſorted, had Memorials left among 
them of the firſt Origin of Things? And from hence it is obſervable, that 
when the humour of philoſophizing began to take the Greeks 
the XL Olympiad, when we may 12 ppoſe Thales to flouriſh) the be 


zn of the World was no matter of Diſpute, but, taking that for 


granted, the inquiry was, out. of what material Principle the Vn 
was form'd ; of which Thales thus delivers his Opinion in = 
: N n 
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che mäterlal Cauſe of the Werld. The prime efficient was Gob, the 
material principle, Water. It is — of ſome inquiry, Whether the 
frſt principles of Philoſophy amo! 

Traditional Things conveyed-to them from others, than any certain 
Theories which they had form'd from their own Experiments and Ob: 
ſervations. The former is to me far the more-probable on many ac- 
counts, but chiefly on this, that the firſt Principles of the two Foun- 
ders of the chief Sects of Philoſophers, viz. the Tonic and Italic (for 
all the other were but the various iſſues of theſe two) did come fo near 
to that which we have the greateſt Reaſon to believe to have been the 
moſt certain account of the Origin of the World. For this Opinion of 
Thales ſeems to have been part of that Univerſal Tradition which was 


[ do not ſee any Reaſon to aver with fo much confidence, as ſome do, 
that thoſe Philoſophers who ſpake any thing conſonantly to Moſes, muſt. 
preſently converſe with the Jews, tranſcribe their Opinions out- of the 


leſs reaſon of Thaler. But this, I ſuppoſe, may be made evident to any 
confiderative Perſon, that thoſe Philoſophers of Greece, who convers d 
moſt abroad in the World, did ſpeak far more agreeably to the true Ac- 
count of Things, than ſuch who only endeavour d by their own Wits to 
improve or correct thoſe Principles which were deliver d by the other Phi- 


ſaic Writings, as to that Univerſal Tradition of the firſt Ages of the World, 
which was preſerv d far better among the Phenicians, e Chalde- 
ans, and others, than among the Greeks. For which we have this evident 
Reaſon, that Greece was far more barbarous and rude in its elder Times, 
than thoſe other Nations were, which had means of preſerving ſome 
Monuments and general Reports of the firſt Ages of the World, when 
| the Gretians wanted them. And therefore we find that Greece from its 
| beginning ſhin'd with a borrow'd Lighe; and ſaw not by an extramiſ- 
| fon of Rays of Knowledg from its ſelf, but by an intromiſſion of tlioſe 
| repreſentations of things which were receiv'd from otl 
who form'd Greece firſt into civil Societies, and lick'c 


| it into the ſha 


forms us, That Lycurgus and Solon, as well as the Poets, Orpheus, Mu- 
|  ſzus, Melampus and Homer, and the Philoſophers afterwards, Pythago- 
ras, Plato, and others, had gain d moſt of their Knowledg and With 
Keypt; nay, he faith in general, 5% T Tag Doe dec Gm 
"Wil , Tug, rag aro eig AT Yun &v mots deyalors Ae, val T Nava 
in e raids lde. All choſe who were tenomm d among the 
Greeks for Wiſdom and Learning, did in ancient time reſort to Ægypt, to 
be ac quainted with their Laws and Knowleds, On this account there- 
fore we are not tô ſeek for the ancient and genuine Tradition of the 
World from the native and home-bred Geeks, fuch as Ariftorle and Epi- 
uu, but from thoſe who took the Pains themſelves to ſearch into thoſe 
Records which were preſery'd among the elder and more knowing Na- 
tons: And altho the Nations they reſorted to, ſought to advance their 
on Reputation in the'Hiſtories of their ancient Times; of which we 


LI 2 


g the Greeks, were not rather ſome 


continu'd in the World, concerning the firſt Principles of Things: For 


Scriptures, or have them convey'd to them in ſome ſecret Cabala of the 
Creation; as it is affirm'd of EFythagoras and Plato, and may with no 


loſophers. Which I impute not ſo much to their converſe with the N 


r Nations. Thoſe 


of well order Commonwealths, were ſuch who had been Traders for 
knowledg into foreign Parts.” To which purpoſe Diodorus Siculus in- Diodofi, 
2 Preps 
Evangel. 


dom out l. 10. 


„it eſſe initium rerum, Deum tutem eam mentem quæ ex qua Cicero de 
aum dirit Uk | uh 8 h 1 y ] diſti 11th h 75 qt *7, a Nat. Deor. 
unde fingeres , M herein he plainly diſtinguiſhet the efficient from 1. 1 


c. 24. 
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:#. Mathom. But altho Pythagoras might not bè acquaint 
Hierogl. 


Ya 


may be given of moſt of the O inions of Pyt 
deriv'd them, without forcing the words of 


not capable to admit of. But I will not deny from thoſe concurrent 
. Seſien. Teſtimonies of Hermippus and Ariſtobulus, beſides Origen, ed. Cle. 
ad an 


6-n. ad portunity of converſing with the Jews, (which it is moſt probable ys 
Ef £15. > 
Fe I. . . 


of Souls be a rational Hypotheſis, we may thank the Ag yptians for it, 

and not Moſes; if numbers be ſo expreſſive of the Work 

we are beholding to the Arithmetical Hieroglyphics of Ag ypt for them, 
| I with ſuch a philoſophic 

Kircher, Cabala of the Creation, which none of the Fews, as far as we can find, 


«7. = Learning of his own Nation, viz, Philo of Alexandria, began firſt u 
" exerciſe his Wit on the Text of Moſes, with Platonic Notions ; yet | 
ſhall eaſily grant, that Pythagoras, by means of his great Induſtry and 
Converſe with the; learned Nations, might attain to far greater know- 

ledg of many myſterious things in Natural . M and as tothe 

+ Origin of the Univerſe, than any of the home-bred Philoſophers of 
Greece, or it may be, than any one of the Nations he reſorted to, be 

cauſe he had the advantage of comparing the ſeveral accounts of them 
together, and extracting out that which he judg d the beſt of then. 
lune. And hence Plutarch tells us, that the firſt Principles of the World, x 


de Flat, cording to Pythagoras, were theſe two, the one was: w wonſlindw airs! 


4%. . ce (rte 9 vis 6 $16) an alive and forming Principle, and that was Go 
whom he calld Mind, (as Anaxagoras likewiſe did) the other = 
mb Tx N U\axou (imeg isiv ò ders hg paſſive and material, which is, the 
JVC n 

III. And thus we fee theſe two renowned Founders of the Jonic and lialt 
Societies of Philoſophers, both giving their concurrent Teſtumony with 

| Maſecas tothe true Origin of the World, and not at all differing from eac 


* Sag other 3 for thus Thales ſpeaks in Diagene: Laertiias, wi Un 7 dr, 


Dis: nls aden, 8 ade ref N $48, Gods the eldeſt Being, beet 


unbegotten; the World the moſt beautiful, becauſe it is God's 7 


100705. 
Chats of the Creation, which in al pro- 


Tem. 3. Oe · underſtood, till one more vers d in Plato and e Yigg than in the 
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Numemus attributes to Pythagoras, which his Tranſlator calls Sylvam Chaleid. in 
fuidam, or fluid Matter. Which is the ſame likewiſe with the Phæni- In. p. 394. 
cians Mur, which as appears by Euſebius, ſome call ixuww, others duds Euſeb. 
 pitwe oy, ſome, Mud or Slime, others, iy net oe 0 — Mix- _ . 
tures, which they ſa) was, age Aliceos % 1201s dN, the See Plot 4 c. 10. 1 85 
tte Creation and the Generation of things. Thus we ſee how Thales with 
the Phæniciant from whom he was deriv'd, as Laertius tells us and Py- 
thagoras, with the rs and others, concur with Moſes, not only 
in the production of the World, but in the manner of it, wherein is 
expreſs d a fluid Matter which was the material Principle out of which | 
the World was form'd,' when we are told that The Earth was toithou Gen. 1. 2. 
form and void, and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the Waters, 
i. e. that all at firſt was but fluid Matter; for P. Fagius, from R. Nm. 
chi, renders wm by d, which fluid Matter was agitated and mov'd by 
the Divine Spirit, or the vis plaſtica mmdi, ſo Chryſoftom calls it, &, ea 
Gi, And ſo Druſius and P. Fagius explain h by Motion or Agitati- 
on. And herein we have likewiſe the conſent of thoſe forenamed ex- 
cellent Philoſophers, who attribute the Origin of particular things in 
the World to this Agitation or Motion of the fuld Matter. For Chalcidius Chalcid. in 
{peaking not only of Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, but of Anaximenes, He- iin p 3s 
racitus, and others, ſays thus of chem, onmer igitur bi—in motu poſitam 
Tum originem cenſuerunt : they all agreed in this, that the Origin of 
ings was to be aſcrib d to the motion of the parts of Matter. So the Phe | 
Tcians call'd this Motion of the Particesof Matter 4. Cpu x widiua- 
n 2 dark and bluftering Wind. And how futable this Explication of 
the Origin of things from the motion of fluid Vatter is to the Hiſtory 
Nature, appears by thoſe many Experiments by which mixt Bodies 
arc ſhew'd to'ſprir no other material Principle than the Particles 
of fluid Matter. Gf which you may read a Diſcourſe of that — 
| Be , 
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 Byle's and learned Gentleman Mr. Boyle in his Sceptical Chymiſt. Only thus 


Sceptical 
Chymiſt, 


r. 115. Ce. 


Home. 
Iliad. F. 
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mx W ww; T7 Quows Iota, 4 moſt ancient Tradition concerning the. 


of Reaſon this Tradition came to be contradi&ed, and the Eternity of 


Philoſopher, not that ſearch'd farther into the Bowels of Nature, but 


_ defenſible, and which like Des-Cartes his ſecond Element, had all 


much may here ſuffice to have made it appear, that all thoſe Philo. 
phers, who were moſt inquiſitive after the ancient and genuine Tragyj. 
on of the World concerning the firſt beginning of things, did not on 
concur with Moſes in the main thing, that its beginning was from Goy 
but in tlie particular Circumſtances of it, as to the fluid Matter and mo- 
tion thereof, Concerning which I may yet add, if it be material, the 


Teſtimony of Homer in Plutarcg. 
Qnecòs, dare Me Taylor Thrux?), 


And in Chalcidius : "Inque eadem ſententia Homerus eſſe invenitur, cun 
Oceanum & Thetin dicat parentes eſſe genituræ; cumque jusjurandum De- 
orum conſtituat aquam, quam quidem ipſe appellat Stygem, antiquitati tri 
buens reverentiam, & jurejurando nibil conſtituens reverentius. To which 
purpoſe likewiſe Ariſtotle ſpeaks in his Metaphyſics, that the reaſon why 
Styx was made the Oath of the Gods, was becauſe Water was ſuppos d 
to be the material Principle of things, which he ſaith was deqala ric . 


Origin of the Univerſe. And tells us before, that ſome were of opinion, 
TS; -Tapmanuss, x, wow Weg T vw M⁰ͤt „ Wepres Drooynoarras, that the 
moſt ancient and remote Perſons and firſt Writers of Theology held this O. 
pinion of Water being the firſt material Principle of things. 00 
Having thus made it appear what a conſent there was between the 
ancient Tradition of the World, and the Writings of Moſes concernin 
the Origin of the World; I now come to conſider upon what pretenſe 


the World aſſerted. For which we are to conſider, that the difference 
of the former Philoſophers of the Tonic Sect, after the time of Thales, 3s 
to the material Principle of the World, one ſubſtituting Air, another 
Fire inſtead of Water, rendred the Tradition it ſelf ſuſpe&ed among 
other Philoſophers, eſpecially when the humor of innovating in Philo- 
ſophy was got among them, and they thought they did nothing unleſs 
ny contradicted their Maſters ; thence came that multiplicity of Sets 
preſently among them, and that Philoſophy which at firſt went much 

on the original Tradition of the World, was turn'd into Diſputes and 
Altercations, which help'd as much to the finding out of Truth, as the 
fighting of two Cocks on a Dung-hill doth to the finding out the Jewe! 
that lies there. For which, ſcraping and ſearching into the Natures of 
things had been far more proper, than contentions and wranglings with 
each other; but by means of this litigious humor, Philoſophy from 
being a Deſign, grew to be a mere Art, and he was accounted the beſt 


that dreſs d and trick d up the Notions he had, in the beſt poſture of de- 
fence againſt all who came to oppoſe: him. From hence thoſe Opinions 
were moſt plauſible, not which were moſt true, but which were moſt 


the Angles cut off, on which their Adverſaries might have an advan. 

tage of juſtling upon them, and then their Opinions were accounted 
moſt pure when they were ſo Sphærical, as to paſs up and down 
without interruption. From ſuch a degeneracy of Philoſophy 3 

this we have now mention'd, aroſe. the Opinion of the Eternity 

the World; for the certain Tradition of the World being now -w 

| 5 


Boox III. Chap. DR 
8 3 3 * „ p __—_ ? 2 = | 
nn a crowd of Philoſophers, whoſe main aim was to ſet up for them- 


| Ariſtotle hath not been a little 
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| that all things were produc'd by a blind forte 
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ſelves, and not to Trade with the Commonabirik; ſo that there eu d be 
no certain and oorvictive Evidence given to a/ſhuffling Philoſopher that 


| things were ever otherwiſe than they are; they found it moſt defenſi- 


ble to aſſert that the World never had a beginning, nor wou'd have at 


end, but always did, and wou'd continue in the ſtate they were in. 
This Opinion, tho Ariſtotle ſeems to make all before him to be of ano- 
ther mind, yet was hatched, as far as we can find, at firſt; under 32 
thagoras his Succeſſors by: Ocellus Lucanus, as appears by his Book ſtill 
extant, 1 1 T ware Quoc, of the nature of the Univerſe 3 to whom 

Iding, as Laidov. Nogarela hath in 
part manifeſted. in his Notes on Ocellus, altho* Ariſtorls had not the In- 
nion together with his Name, ſpread it ſelf much farther, and became 
the Opinlon moſt in vogue among the Heathen Philoſophers, eſpecially 


genuity of Pliny, agnoſcere per quos profecerit, From Ariſtotle this Opi- 


after the riſe of Chriſtianity for then not only the Peripaterics, but the = 


modern P latoniſts, Phtimus, — Taurus, Tamb lichus, Alcinous, Proc lus, 


and others, were all engaged in the defence of the Eternity of the World, 
thinking thereby the better to overthrow Chriſtianity. Hence came 


| the hot and eager Conteſts between Proclut, Simplicius, and Philoponus, 

| who undertook to anſwer Prorlus his eighteen Arguments for the Eter- 
| nity of the World, and to charge Ariſtotle with ſelf.contradiction in re- 
| ference to it. But nothing were they more troubl'd about, than to re- 


concile the Timeus of Plato with the Eternity of the World, which they 


made to be a mere Hypotheſit, and a kind of Diagramme to ſalve Provi- 


dence withal; altho the plain words of Plato not only there, but elſe- 


where do expreſs, as far as we can judge by his way of writing, his 


| real Judgment to have been for the production of the World by Gon. 


For which purpoſe we have this obſervable Teſtimony in his Sophiſts, 


= where he divides all manner of Productions of things into Divine an 
| Human, and oppoſes the 


. 


d by an eternal Power, to the Opinion. of the vulgar, which; ſaith 


Nature, without any Rea- 
ſon or Counſel, to which he oppoſeth the 


he were inclinable to the other Opinion, vdo & g Miſp pi) wade dyaſxalas 


er Opinion, that they are 
made 47} Noſe 7s , amoiiuns Neider Ins. Nes yilropſens, by a Divine Power with 


| Infinite Reaſon and Wiſdom; and when Theeterus expreſſeth himſelf in 
| an Academical way as to either of theſe 
who there acts the part of the Philoſopher, tells him, if he thought 


d Plato 85 © 
Opinion that.conceiv'd all things to he Be e 


Opinions, the Hoſpes Eleatenſis, 


revue woldec ID. He tou d undertale to make him confeſs the 


comrary by the Evidence of Reaſon which be wou'd bring. And wehall 
what great reaſon thert is for this Opinion, when we conſider what 


veak and infirm foundations the contrary is buik upon. For all the 


Arguments which either Ocellus, or Ariſtotle, or the modern Platonifts 
= uſe of, are built. on theſe following Suppoſitions which are all 
ſe. 1. That it is unconceivable that things ſhou'd ever baue been in any 
Cher late than they are. 2. That there is no other way of Production but 
*neration. 3. That Gob. is no free Agent, but produced the World 
ey of Natures: i OE bo. 29h lg oth 
GIF gg is conceivable that things ſhbud buer haue been any or ber- 
"iſe then they are. The Reaſon of which ſuppoſition was this, That 


4 


M Fare nclufions of Reaſon, which they Proceed upon in Phi 2 


Ariſt. de 
cel), J. 1. 
cap. 10. 


Cicero de 
Nat. J. 1. 


id. J. 2. 


N ecauſe there oon d nothing be 
found in the World which was produc d (i. e. by Generation) and e 
was incorruptible, therefore he concludes it impoſſible it ſhou'd be .o 


1 
0 


againſt bath the Diſſolution and Production of the World from this bi 


raliſts, who thus aſſerted this Principle, that when they go about to 
prove it, it is only from the courſe of Generations in the World, or from 
the works of Art, bath which ſuppoſe Matter Pre-exiſtent, and from 
theſe ſhort collections they form this univerſal Maxim. And from 
hence when they diſcours d of the manner whereby Go p did produce 
the World, their Imaginations ran preſently upon that which the Fj 
ewean in Tully inquires after, Que molitio ? que. ferramienta ? qui ve. 
Hes? qua maching 8 qui-miniſtri tanti qperis fuerunt ? they apprehend 
Gon only as an Artificer that 'contrives the World firſt into a Platform, 
aud then uſeth jnftruwents to ere& it, and confequently ſtil} fppoſe 
the Matter ready for him to work upon. Sq-trie:is that of Balbus in 
Twly, when he: comes to diſcourſe of che Nature of GOD; In gwo mi! 
eft. difficilius quam a cynſuerndine eculonum aciem mentis abducere;, nothing 
is mgra difficult than to abſtrabi our Minds from the obſervations of tlis 
vbſcble World when 192 ſeek to apprehend the Nature of the Deity. Thus 
wel fee. upon what. general grounds the Philofophers proceeded, and 


from what \ they. took them, and how inſufficient any. col lections from 


the preſent order of the Univerſe are to determine any thing eoncern- 
ing us Production by. For fuppoling 2 Produdtion'of the World, {orc 
ral things muſt of neceſſity be ſuppos'd in it, different from what the 
preſent order of-the World is; and it is an unreaſonable thing FRB 
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Cauſe of the World, who by his Omnipotent Power 


thing out of nothing. For the ſame repugnancy that there is in thay auli 
is. alfolutely mathing, to be produc d, the ſame muſt there be in that ali 
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Being, and is 14605 to diſſolution, hath two obſervable nnd ation in 


i U 


a iegcua f 


ax in it: 


the one is, whereby it grows from leſs to greater, and from worſe in bx 
and this is called Generation, and the height of this Mut ation, 55 


1 


and the concluſion. of this is.Corruption, and Diſſolution. But nom 12 
he, if the World had a beginning, there wou'd be ſuch 4 mutation in i 


and it woud have grown by degrees greater, till it had come to its Pe. 
fection, and from thence it wou'd Jain decay till it came to. Diſſlb. 
tion But no body hath ever obſerv'd ſuch à mutation in the World zei. 
ther is there any appearance of it; d da dF add x, eule Nerd x 
i d ut ou £aw7te, but the World is ſemper idem, it varies not ur 1 
ters any thing from it ſelf. For which he particularly, inftanceth in the 
Courſes, Symmetries, Figures, Poſitions, ! i AKA; Mo- 
tion which are in the World, which things all are capable of ſuch a 
Mutation, yet we ſee no ſuch thing in the Vaivad from rh a 
infers, that the Univerſe was always and will be as it is. pon the 
ſame Principle doth Ariſtotle diſpute for the Eternity of the World, from 


* 


nerated, it muſt be generated of other Matter, and fo in infnitum; and 
ſo argues from the Nature of the Heavens, that they arè not capable of 
Generation and Corruption as other Bodies are, All ich; Arguments 
ſignify no more than this, that the World was not generated as Platts 
or Animals are ; and whoever right in his Wits rica that it was? 
But do any of theſe Arguments prove it impoſſible, that G ob having 
infinite Power, ſhou d produce the Univerſe after another way, than 
any of thoſe things are produc'd in, which we obſerve in the World? 
For we aſſert an Infinite and Eternal Being, which was the Efficient 

produc d it out of 
nothing, and continues it in its Being; which is Veen by the 
Author of the Refutation of Ariſtotle in Juſtin Martyr's Works. Ve 
aſſert, ſaith he, one GoD who is eternal bimſelf, that hath nothing elt 
co-equal with himſelf, neither by way , of ſubjection or oppoſition, whoſe 
Power is ſo 3 * that nothing can hinder it; by bel Pomer he pro. 
duc d the Mot ld, dexlu ive. d D, * , x 8 wie Napa, f 
daes Nl. which bath no other Cauſe, either of its beginning, w if 
its being, or continuance, but only his Will. Who fully anſwers * Phi 
loſophical manner, the particular Allegations out of. Ariſtotle, concern- 


4 


ing the Eternity of the World ;, his deſign being, as he faith, to fhev 
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That the Greek Philoſophers in their, Diſcourſes cone eming Gop and the 


Creation, were very far from being as good as their word, to obſerve the 


Lame of Demonſtration, but inflead of them proceeded only upon Opinians 
\ConjefFlures. And tc Aan ts of the Poſlibility of another 


ah of Production, beſides that of Generation, he proves it from i. 

file's own. Opinion, from the equal neceſſity of the Exiſtence of Mat. 
7uſt. Mar, ter, as of GO D. For, ſaith he; if GO p can produce any thing ont f 
7 J. 4j. Matter, which is as neceſſarily. exiſtent as 275 | 
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eriſtent. How thew can Gap prbduos ſoſßething dut of 


out of nothing 


finite Power; for if it be contin'd to any: Matter, the Power is not in- 
fa we-cannot but conceive the bounds of it; for it extends 


—— Ce any other way of Production but by Generation, be 
oO DFI . TOTO IIGLY ; 
A third falſe Hypotheſis they proceeded on was this, That the Being 
of the World was no effect of GoD's Will, but of the neceſſity of Nature. 
For altho the Philoſophers we now ſpeak of, did aſſert a Bei, which 
in ſome ſenſe might be call'd the Cauſe of the World, yet they withal 
aſſerted that the World was co- equal with Gop himſelf; and ſo tho 


there might be ſome priority in order of Cauſes between them, yet 


there was none in order of Time, or Duration; as we ſee the Light, 
tho it flows from the Sun, yet the Sun is never without Light. This 
Ariſtarle proves from the neceſſity of Motion and Time: For, faith he, 

batever is mod d, muſt be mov'd b ſomething elſe, and conſequently there 
muſt be a running, in infinitum ; But this runs on a falſe Suppoſition of 
the neceſlity of a continual Phyſical Motion in Things, which we deny, 
fince GoD by his infinite Power may give Motion to that which had it 
not before; and ſo all that can be prov'd, is the neceſſity of ſome' firſt 


Cauſe, which we aſſert, but no neceſlity at all of his continual Acting, 


ſince he may cauſe Motion when he pleaſe. And for Time continually 
exiſting, it denotes nothing real in it ſelf exiſting, but only our man- 
ner of Conception, of the Duration of Things, as it is conceivd to be- 
long to Motion; and ſo can argue nothing as to the real Exiſtence of 
Things from all Eternity. But the latter Platoniſts look upon theſe as 
ſufficient ways of Probation, and therefore argue from thoſe Attri- 
butes of Gop, which they conceive 'moſt neceſſary and agreeable to 
Gop's Nature; and by which the World was produc'd if at all: So 
that by the ſame Arguments whereby we prove that the World was 
made by Gop, they prove it to have been from all Eternity. It was 
well and truly ſaid in Plato, in his Timæus, That the Goodneſs of GOD 
was the Cauſe of the Production the World: From which Speech the 
more modern Platoniſts gather a neceſſity of the World's Eternity; for 
from hence they infer, That ſince GoD was always Good, he muſt al- 


ways have an Obje& to exerciſe his Goodneſs upon ; as the Sun diſper- | 


ſeth bis light as. ſoon as he is himſelf. True, were Go p of the Nature 
of the Sun, it wou'd be ſo with him ; or were the Sun of the Nature of 
Gop, it wou'd-not be ſo with it. But there is this vaſt difference be- 
tween them, that tho Gop be eſſentially and neceſſarily Good, yet the 
communications of his Goodneſs are the effects of his Will, and not 
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infers, that the Univerſe was always and will be as it is. Upon the 
ſame Principle doth Ariſtotle diſpute for the Eternity of the World from 


But do any of theſe Arguments prove it impoſſible, that G o b having 
infinite Power, ſhou'd produce the Univerſe after another way, than 
any of thoſe things are producd in, which we obſerve in the World? 
For we aſſert an Infinite and Eternal Being, which was the Efficient 
_ Cauſe of the World, who by his Omnipotent Power produc d it out of 
nothing, and continues it in its Being; which is wel expreſs d by the 
Author of the Refutation of Ariſtotle in Fuſtin Martyr's. Works, We 
aſſert, ſaith he, one GoD who is eternal himſelf, that bath nothing ell 
co-equal with himſelf, neither by vay of ſubjettion or oppoſition, whiſe 
Power is ſo 3 * that nothing can hinder it; by ep Pomer he pro. 
duc d the World, dexlu i xeſi . 18 D, * D, „ 18 was, Nappa,” 
cnavs Dinnow , which bath no other Cauſe, either of its beginning, . 
its being, or continuance, but only bis Will. Who fully.anſwers in a Phi- 
loſophical manner, the particular Allegations out of Ariſtotle, concert- 
ing the Eternity of the World; his deſign being, as he faith, to ſhev 
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whatever is mov'd, muſt be mov'd by ſomething elſe, and conſequently there 
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is n 
1 
_ — his Being from himſelf, and on that account attribute in- 


finite Power 5 for if it be confin'd to any Matter, the Power is not in- 
e 


ar third falſe Hypotheſis they proceeded on was this, That the Being 
of the World was no effect of GoD's Will, but of the neceſſity of Nature. 
For altho the Philoſophers we now —_ of, did aſſert a Deity, which 
in ſome ſenſe might be calPd the Cauſe of the World, yet they withal 
aſſerted that the World was co-equal with Gop himſelf; and ſo tho 
there might be ſome priority in order of ' Cauſes between them, yet 
there was none in order of Time, or Duration; as we ſee the Light, 
tho it flows from the Sun, yet the Sun is never without Light. This 
proves from the neceſſity of Motion and Time: For, faith he, 


muſt be a running, in inſinitum: But this runs on a falſe Suppoſition of 
the neceſlity of a continual Phyyſical Motion in Things, which we deny, 
ſince GoD by his infinite Power may give Motion to that which had it 
not before; and ſo all that can be prov d, is the neceſſity of ſome firſt 
Cauſe, which we aſſert, but no neceſſity at all of his continual Acting, 
ſince he may cauſe Motion when he pleaſe. And for Time continually 
exiſting, it denotes nothing real in it ſelf exiſting, but only our man- 


ner of Conception, of the Duration of Things, as it is conceiv'd to be- 


long to Motion; and ſo can argue nothing as to the real Exiſtence of 
Things from all Eternity. But the latter Platoniſts look upon theſe as 
inſufficient ways of Probation, and therefore argue from thoſe Attri- 
butes of Gop, which they conceive 'moſt neceſſary and agreeable to 
Cops Nature; and by which the World was produc'd if at all: So 
that by the ſame Arguments whereby we prove that the World was 
made by Gop, they prove it to have been from all Eternity. It was 


Vell and truly ſaid in Plato, in his Timæus, That the Goodneſs of GOD 


was the Cauſe of the Production of the World: From which Speech the 
more modern Platoniſts gather a neceſſity of the World's Eternity; for 
from hence they infer, That ſince GoD was always Good, he muſt al- 
ways have an Obje& to exerciſe his Goodneſs upon; as the Sun diſper- 
ſeth bis light as. ſoon as be ir himſelf. True, were Go p of the Nature 
of the Sun, it wou'd be ſo with him ; or were the Sun of the Nature of 
Gop, it wou'd-not be ſo with it. But there is this vaſt difference be- 
tween them, that tho God be eſſentially and neceſſarily Good, yet the 
communications of his Goodneſs are the effects of his Will, and not 
| M m 2 merely 
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Wd ox Ill. ill 
merely of his Nature: Fer. were not tha As of Beneſſcence und Good 


neſt in God the free acts of his Will, Man muſt he made as Happy 0 he 
was capable of being, not only upon his firſt Exiſtence in the World, 


pd — 
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ee 


but as long as it ſnou d continue, by mere neceſſity of Nature, Wich 


determinations of the Acts of Gop's Beneficence belong to the Will of 
God, as he is a moſt free and independent Agent; ſo that Goodneſs, 


Cicero de 
* Ay. 


neceſſity, but for delight and ornament, cries out, Ut interdum Prone! 


any intervention of the Will or Actions of Men. And ſe there oy; 
be no {ach difference as that of good and bad Men in the World; Fc, 
if the lettings forth of God's eſs to the World be ſo neceſſary, 
all Men muſt become neceſſurily Good, if Gop's Goodneſs be ſd great 
as to be able to make Men ſo; which I ſuppoſe will not be queſtiond. 
By this then, when we ſee that the communications of Gon's:Goolney 
to the World are free, and depend upon the eternal Counſels of his W²il, 
which is a depth 100 great for us to approach, or ok inta : By what 
neceſſity then, if Gop be a free Agent, and of infinite Wiſdom, as well 


as Goodneſs, muſt we either aſſert the Eternity of the World, or fer 


to deprive God of his eſſential Goodneſs? Whereas tu make the tom- 
munications of Gop's Goodneſs ad extra necſſary, and thertfore to 
make the World from Eternity, that he might have an Object to exerciſe 
his Goodneſs on, is, to take as much off from the infinite Perfection and 
Self- ſufficiency of the Divine Nature, as it wou d ſeem: to flatter his 
Goodneſs. For Gop cannot be himſelf without his Goodneſs; and if 
his Goodneſs cannot be without ſome Creature to ſhew or diſplay:lit up 
on, Gop cannot be perfect nor happy, without his Creatures, -becaule 
theſe are neceſſary iſſues of his Goodneſs ; and conſequently we make 
the Being of the Creatures neceſſary to his being Go. Which is the 
higheſt derogation from the abſolute Perfection of the Divine Nature 
We aſſert then ſo much Goodneſs in God, as none can be imagin'd 
greater; we aſſert, that it was from the communication of this Divine 
Goodneſs which gave Being to the World; but withal we acknowledy 
Gop to be an Agent infinitely wiſe and free, ho diſpenſeth this Good- 
neſs of his in ſuch. a way and manner as is beſt pleaſing to himſelf, tho 
ever agreeable to his Nature. As Gob is infinitely good in himſelf, ſo 
whatever he doth is ſutable to this Nature of his; but the particular 


as it imports the neceſſary re&itude of the Divine Nature, implies a 
Perfection inſeparable from the true Idea of Gop; but as it is taken 
for the expreſſions of Divine Bounty to ſomewhat without, as the Ob- 
ject of it, it is not imply'd in our conception of Gon, as to his Na- 
ture, but belongs to the free determinations of his Will. We cannot 
then, neither ought we to determine any thing concerning the particu 
lar ways of Gop's Bounty towards the whole Univerſe, or any part of 
it, any farther than Gop himſelf hath declard it to us. Now we ſee 
the World exiſts, we have cauſe to adore that Goodneſs of Gop, which 
not only gave a Being to the Univerſe, but continually upholds it, and 
plentifully provides for the Creatures which he hath made in it. Which 
the Heathen was ſo ſenſible of, that the Stoic in Tulh taking notice of 
the abundant proviſion which is made in the World, not only for Mans 


noſtra Epicurea eſſe videatur : God's Providence doth abundantly exceed 
Man's Neceſſity. We ſee then from this Diſcourſe, how unſafe and ut 
ſatisfactory (that J 8 not ſay bold and preſumptuous) thoſe Argu- 
ments are, which are drawn from a general Conſideration of the Divine 


Nature and Goodneſs, without regard had to the determinations jt” 
| | VIII. 
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Plazo and Eythagoras, Whether if the Eternity of the 


into the Argument inſtead of the Pra- exiſtencs of Souls, t 


N were put 
us Argument 
if I am bound to believe Pre-exiſtence on this ground, I be not likewiſe 
bound. te believe at leaſt the Souls of Men eternal, if not the Univerſe ? 
But how reconcilable the Eternity of the World is to the Pyrhagoric 
Cabala of the Creation, I am yet to underſtand. But if this Argument 
doth not at all infer the Eternity of the World, as we have ſhew'd it 
doth not, much leſs dot it 8 n CE 21.4 
r 


We have thus far conſider d the Hypotbeſis, which is repugnant 
to Moſes, concerning the Origin of the Univerſe, which is that which 


aſſerts the Eternity me 
which attributes the Formation of the World as it is, to Gop, as the 
efficient Cauſe; but attributes Eternity to the Matter out of which tlie 
World was fram d. I am not ignorant that ſome who woud be taken 


= wou'd not Hold ae, for-that, as it doth for Pra-exiſtence ;, and 
Pr 


VIII. 


of thei World as it it; we come now to the ſecond, 


for the Maſters of Reaſon, are ſo far from conceiving this F 40 8 to 
the ge- Volle lius 


be repugnant to the Text of Moſes, that they conceive it to 


pvine ſenſe of it, vis. That there was a pre- exiſtent Matter, out of f w rel 


which Gop form'd the World. But I wou'd willingly underſtand ho-, 


Moſes wou'd have expreſs'd that Matter it ſelf was created, ſuppoſing” 


it had been his intention to have ſpoken it z for altho” the word u 


may not of it ſelf imply neceſſarily the Production of things out of no- 


thing, 7 e. out of no præexiſtent Matter ;, yet it is acknowledg d by 
all, that no word us'd by the Fews is more proper to that than n is 3 
and P. Fagius cites: it from R. Nachmani, Thas the Hebrew I. 

bath no other word to ſignify ſuch a Production out of nothing bu . 
lt is therefore a very Sek manner of arguing, That becauſe 872 is 
ſometimes us d for no more than r, therefore the World was created 


out of pre-exiſtent Matter; all that can rationally be inferr d, is, that 
from the mere force and importance of that word the contrary cannot 


be collected: But if other places of Scripture compar d, and the evi- 


| deuce of Reaſon, do make it clear, that there could be no pro-exiſtent 


Matter which was uncreated, then it will neceſſarily follow, that Cre- 
ation muſt be taken in its proper Senſe. And. in this Senſe it is evident, 
that not only Fews and Chriſtians, but even the Heathens themſelves 


underſtood Moſer, as is plain by Galen, where he res the Opinion Galen. 
| . Ne aleſlech that of Mo- l. „ 
Fe which attributed the Production of Things to God, to be far more 


0 
of Moſes with that of Epicnrrs, and ingenuouſly cor 


tional and probable than that of Fpicurus, whicli aflign'd the Origin 
of Things to a mere caſual concourſe of Atoms But withal adds, that 
be muſt diſſent from both; and fides with Moſes as to the Origin of 


Language 


fſuch 


de 


- 
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Chalcid. 
in Tim, 


P. 372. 


ſoch Things as depend o Generation, But aſſerts tlie prœenf 
Matter, and withal, that G54 f power ehr not extend if ſelf Geytig te 
cap avity of Thel Miter wwhigh"ir wroupht pon. Atque id oft, aich he. 
in quo ratio noſmnhut Platonis, tum uli qui api Gretos de rerum nic 
ung Vetle tonſcripſernnt, à Moſe diffidet;" How true theſe words te 
will appear aſterwards. Chalkiuius in his Commentaries on Pharos 7;. 
mein, Where he ſpeals of the Origin of Vy, Which in Him is ſtill tra- 
flated Sylva, and inquires into the different Opinions of all Philoſopher 
about it, takes it for granted, that according td Moſes," this cl had irs 
Production from Gp. Hebrei Sylvam generaam offe confirenturs qu- 
rum ſapientiſſimit Moyſes non humima facmmdid, ſed Divina, 1m ferur, 
inſpirationè wegetatus, in eo libro, qui de genitura mma cenſetur, ab ex. 
ordio- fic eſt profatus, juæta interpretationem LHA. prudentitim + hi- 
Deut fecit cœlum & terram. Terra nuten erat j inbiſibilix & imonpta 
Ut vero ait Apuila; Capi rerum condidit Deus chin &. terram; tem 
porro inanis erat & nihil; velut Symmachus 3 15 exordio' conditlit Deus 
cœlum &. terram. Terra porro fuit otioſum quid, confiſumgue &. mord. 


natum. Sed Origenes afſeverat ita ſibi ab Hebræis eſſe perſuaſum, qui 


in-aliquantum ſit a vera proprietate derivata interpretatio. Fuiſſe enin in 
exemplari, Terra autem ſtupida quadam erat admiratione. Ovmia tamen 
hec in imum aiunt concurrere, it &. generata, fic ea qua ſubjetia eſt mi. 
verſo 1 * ba, ſermoneſque ipſos ſic interpretantur. Where we find 
by the Teſtimony of Chalcidius, an univerſal conſent as to the Produdi- 
on of the Univerſal Corporeal Matter by God; for that is all which is 
underſtood by his term of generata eſt. But this ſame Author after- 
wards tells us, that by Heavens and Earth in the firſt Verſe of Gœneſi, 
we are not to underſtand the viſible Heavens and Earth: For, ſanh he, 
the Heavens, which are called the Firmament, were created after, and on 
the third Day, when the Waters were ſeparated, the dry Land appeared, 
which wwas called Earth. Qui tumultuario contenti ſunt intellectu, calm 


hoc quod videmus, & terram qua ſubvehimur, dici putant; porro qui al 


tius indagant, negant hoc cœlum ab initio fuctum, fed ſecundo die. And 
therefore by the Heavens he underſtands Incorpoream Naturam, and by 
Earth, öh, or the Primogenial Matter. And this, ſaith he, appears by 
the following words, The Earth was inviſible and without form; 1. e. thus 
Corporeal Matter, before it was brought into order by the Power and 
Wiſdom of Gop, remaind a rude and indigeſted Lump; and that 
which is ſo, might well be call'd Inviſible and without Form. And 
therefore it is called inanis and niþil, becauſe of its capacity of receiving 
all Forms, and having none of its own. Symmachus calls it otioſa © 
indigeſta; the former, becauſe of its inability to produce any thing of 
its ſelf; the latter, becauſe it wanted a Divine Power to bring it into 
due order. The ſtupidity and admiration which Origen attributes to 
it, he conceives to relate to the Majeſty of Gop, who was the Orderer 
and Contriver of it, ſiquidem Opificis & Auftoris ſui Majeſtate capta fu. 
puerit. Thus we ſee, that according to Moſes, the firſt Matter of the 


Origen. World was produced by Gop, which is largely manifeſted by Origen & 


Philoc c. 2 


Tertull. 


. gainſt the Marcionifts, a fragment of which is extant in his Philbealia; 


ad Herm. and by Tertullian againſt Hermogenes, and others, who from the Opinr 


per tot. 


IX. 


on of the præ- exiſtence of Matter, are call'd Materiarii. 

Having thus clear'd the Senſe of Moſes, it is far more difficult w 
find out the true Opinions of the ancient Philoſophers, concerning the 
production or eternity of Corporeal Matter, there having * 5 get 
351 | | | iſſent1005; 
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the lch. 
Diſcourſes of the later Blareniſts, how eager ſoinc haue been to; inter. e. 
5 1n t of che Eternity, at leaſt of Matter, if not of Tin. 

he World. . But alto n alert IN Q | 
the Wor before e formation-of the World, yet I ſee no.reaſon 
why he ſhould by r iſe underftood than in the ſame Senſe that we 
2 (th 8 6 done before the bripging the World into the or- 

ter it 5 0 e Senſe may thoſe places in Plgercb be in. 
e e At Mice, d OK * pn xakws . xei 
aud ſo JE ſe tollowi: words, 5,0 Deos Art h 70 dowpaleo, 8 re 
- eee meaning may be no more, than that 
„Productions of the kinds of Things which 
arg, 2. pre-cxiſtent Hyle, the one Spiritual 
ich, he ſuppos'd Souls to be form'd, the o- 


. Fob Lot * 


Plato conc d th Mt. | 
art 1 n. the * . d, 
and Intelligible, out 


2. 


. 


wore grols and mater dl, were. produced. So Chalcidius tells us, that gi i, 

rovidentzes,,which I ſuppoſe. relates not only to e of Matter 
But after : 
ks J great deal of Pains to ſearch out the true meaning of Plato, con- "4 dot. 
cerning the Origin, of Hyle {hep | mentions the great diſſentions among 


about it, and the obſcurity of the Timæus in it: To him 


1 


the Platoniſts 


therefore I re 


8 D S. . 8 ETS 


demns all thoſe, as not underſtanding Pythagoras, who attribute to him 
© Hhle. Theſe are his words, Nu- 74 393) 


tam vero, gener, 


minatam G. immenſam 4 
C 2 rs 
however theſe 


it ſelf became the Deity, ; yet it is evident by Nuhenths, that he look d 


himſelf, and not produced by him. And if Numenivs be as much to be 
w edited in this as when he calls Plato, Moſes Atticus, then the Creation 
of Univerſal Matzer,can be no part of Pyrbaguras his philoſophie Ca- 
lie But hre te the. Opinions of Ne 


rally aſſerted the improductiot of Matter, and make that to be as neceſ- 
la { & palive Principle for the v4 the World, as Gop is the active 
and efticient Cauſe, So Diogenes L | 3 
pls co X the Univerſe: Bod 3 air der ©) f Lan, 7 
"ow give * er % 70 Tag ov' 7 i of ago! 70 * dircioy B,, ddl 1 3 Os 
e bach {hey moke imo principle of the Hu. phy. 

f 8 * 4 1. c. 4. 
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one aftive, and the e ; the piſſiue, an Eſaues without d, 


called Hyle or confuſed Matter; the debe the Reaſon which as on 1 
Senec. Epyiſt. other, which is GOD. Theſe. two Principles Se: ca calls Cauſa & mare. 1 
„% ria; efſe vero debet, faith he; aliquid unde flap; deine, a 10 fur tl 
hoc eauſa eſt, illud materia. Altho" Senzca ſeems to make a ery of * 
lien Pre- it elſewhere; quantum Deus paſit ? 'mureriam ipſe fibi formet, n 
fr Nat. dard utatur ? But Zeno is exprefs in Stobaus, U d ® 7 2 wh- to 
Steb. Eclog. Tow wrEtmluy I, raul n dg {ie/tov, ' Sr whats 275 er. Dur Ir 
"ji: Ihe firſt Eſſence of all is Martes wubich is ane e n 
Chalcid. in ſion or dimimit ion. To the ſame purpoſe. Chablis e on w 
9 ſyluæ rejiciunt, quin potius ipſum G Deum ; i ſum de 
initin; Deum, ut opificem':, & 4 
Una quidem eſſentid praditos Pr 
_ conf: ge * 
vam e (e. | 
X. N. 
14 
| tn 
ot alt 
al 
H 
an 
er 
ha 
1 a 
| : 
| | 4 "Ye of-prodr- tw 
1 ction of material Beings. But this is not all we have to charge this j. iſt 
4 porbeſie with; for.. 5 4 5 ex 
1 1. It is gepuguant to the natural Notion of a Deity, which muſt i | 
. ply in it an Omnipotent Power; For otherwiſe we degrade him to the | fo 
| mb llity of Creatures, if he cannot produce any thing which qu 
h not imply a contradiction: but what contradiction is there in this his 
1 that Gop ſhou'd give a Being to that which had none before? Fae that wi 
is all we underſtand by Creation, viz. the preducing of ſomething out fit 
of nothing, or which had nothing out of which it was produc'd. Now 2 
what repugnancy is there to any free Principle of Reaſon, that a Pow- las 
er infinite ſnou d raiſe an Inſect into Being without any paſſive Princi- anc 
ple out of which it was caus d; and if an Infinite Power can do thi, M. 
it may as well prgduce the World out of nothing, elſe the Power woud lit 
not be Infinite Fi for it wow'd have its bounds ſet, that thus far it coud niſl 
ga and no farther. Now if ſuch a Power in Gop implies no contri Th 
diction in it felt, I ſay, the aſſerting the neceſſary exiſtence of Matter of 
implies a contradiction to this Power. For, 1. a Power to produce 2 
ſomething out of nothing-wou'd be to no purpoſe, if a paſſive Princi- exi 
ble or-przexiſtent Matter be neceſſary tothe Produſtion of any thing; con 
and ſo that Being which hath __—_ to produce ſomething out of n0- Ori 
thing, hath only a power to produce ſomething out of ſomething, which tue 
1s a plain contradidtion. a. If Gon hath a power to produce ſomething be ; 
out of nothing, either this power doth extend to the production of thi Ma 
Matter, or not; if it doth, then it depends on him; if not, his pou tha 
is not Anſinite, and ſo the ſame power is Infinite and not Infinite; Part 
which i another contradiction. 80 that it is plainly repugnant to hoy 


4 


; | 
. ” 
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as Notion of a Gob, to aſſert the neceſſary and eternal exiſtence of 
. If Matter be unproduced, then neceſſary Exiſtence muſt belong 
to it as well as to GOD; and if neceſſary Exiſtence belongs to Matter, 
Infinite Powe” muſt belong to it too; for whatever neceſſarily exiſts is 
Selforiginated; whatever 1s Self- originated, cou'd not by any Cauſe 


- w—_ 


* 


ſe whatſoevet be hinder'd from Being; what cannot by any Cauſe be hin- 
im derd from Being, hath Infinite Power; what hath Infinite Power, may 

mt produce any thing, and is Gop, and ſo Matter cannot be a mere paſſive . 

. Principle, but muſt be an active, and muſt be Gop himſelf, or elſe there 

id muſt be more Gods than one. To an Argument ſomething of this na. 
4 ture Hermogenes in Tertullian replies, that Matter wou'd not loſe the _— 
| Name or Nature of Matter, becauſe of its Co-eternity with Gop, nei- —_ 
hi ther cou'd it be GoD merely on that account, unleſs it had other things. 4. 
we that were agreeable to the Nature of Gop as well as that. But I have 

2 already ſnew'd that neceſſary Exiſtence implies other Perfections going 

wh- along with it: which is likewiſe thus prov'd by Tertullian in anſwer to 

ul. Hermogenes; The reaſon of the Imperfections which are to be ſeen in 

of any Creatures, is from hence, that they derive their Beings from a high- 

ſn er Cauſe, who creates them in what order he pleaſes ; but that which 

ers hath its original from it ſelf, muſt on that account want thoſe Imperfe- 

& dions which other Creatures in the World have; and therefore if ne- 

'e- ceſſary Exiſtence be of the Nature of Matter, all other Perfections muſt 

up belong to it too : and ſo there can be no ſuperiority and inferiority be- 


tween GoD and Matter, becauſe on both ſides there will be neceſſary Ex- 
iſtence. Divimtas gradum non habet, utpote unica: and ſo the eternal Tertu. c. 7. 
exiſtence of Matter, is repugnant to the Unity of Go. 
3. It is repugnant to the Independency of Gop: for it makes Gop 
ſudbject to Matter, and not Matter to Gop. / For if Gop cannot pro- 
duce any thing without præ- exiſtent Matter, the Matter is neceſſary to 
his Action, and ſo GoD muſt depend on that which he can do nothing 
without; and ſo Gop's uſing Matter, is as Tertullian ſpeaks, ex neceſ- 
non ſubjicitur ei cujus eget it poſſit uti, as he goes on. Thus Matter at 
laſt is crept above the Deky; that Gop can do nothing without its aid 
and concurrence ; and ſo as Tertullian ſharply ſays, God is beholding to 
Matter for every Being known to the World ;, grande beneficium Deo contu- 
lit ut baberet hodie per quam Deus cognoſteretur, & omnipotens vocarerur, 
niſs quod jam non omnipotens, ſi on hoc potens ex nihilo onmia proferre. 
_ we ſee how irreconcilable this Hypotheſis is with theſe Attributes 
V AY, SST RIO AT. 0D, FO 
4. It is repugnant to the Immenſity of Gop, For either Gop did 
exiſt ſeparate from this Eternal Matter, or was conjoyn'd with it: if 
conjoyn'd with it, then both made but one Being, as Maximus, or Orig. Ply: 
Origen argues; if ſeparate from it, then there muſt be ſomethin be- 5 5 - 
tween them, and ſo there will be three real improduced things. ER 
anſwer' d that they are neither oonjoyn d nor ſeparate, but GoD is in 
iter as in his proper place, as the Stoics aſſerted, it is eaſily reply d, 
that either then he is in a part of Matter, or the whole Matter; if in a 
part only, he cannot be immenſe ; if in the whole as his adequate place, 
V cou'd he then ever frame the World? For either he muſt then re- 
erde from that part in which he was, and contract himſelf into a nar- 
over compaſs, that he might faſhion that part of the World which he 
| MS. Was 


ſitate mediocritatis ſue, to help him in the production of things. Nemo bid. c. 2. 
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was about, or elſe he might likewiſe frame part of himſelf with tha 
part of the World which he was then framing of, which conſequence i 
unavoidable on the Stoical Hypotheſis of God's being Corporeal and con. 


fin d to the World as his proper place. And ſo much for this ſecond H 


potheſis concerning the Origin of the Univerſe, which ſuppoſeth i 
eternity of Matter as co-exiſting with Gop. e 

I'come now to that which makes moſt noiſe in the World, which i; 
the Atomical or Epicurean Hypot heſis; but will appear to be as irrations 
as either of the foregoing, as far as it concerns the giving an account of 
the Origin of the Univerſe. For otherwiſe ſuppofing a Deity which 
produc'd the World and put it into the order it is now in, and ſupreme 
ly governs all things in the World, that many of the Phenomena of the 
Univerſe, are far more intel ligibly explain'd by Matter and Motion than 
by ſubſtantial Forms, and real Qualities, free and unprejudic 
Minds do now ſcruple. But becauſe theſe little Particles of Matter may 


give a tolerable account of many appearances of Nature, that therefore 


Diog. 
Laert. I. 10. 
Lucret. de 
Nat. I. 5. 


Euſeb. 
Prep. E- 
vang. I. 14. 
C. . Þ. © 
421. R. St. 
Plutarch. 
de Placitis 
Phil. 1. 1. p 
c. 


4. 
Muret, 
Annot. in 
Senec. de 


provid. 


there ſhou'd be nothing elſe but Matter and Motion in the World, and 
that the Origin of the Univerſe ſhou'd be from no wiſer Principle than 
the caſual concourſe of theſe Atoms, is one of the Evidences of the prone- 
neſs of Mens minds to be intoxicated with thoſe Opinions they ar 
once in love with. When they are not content to allow an Hypotheſi 
its due place and ſubſerviency to Gop, and Providence, but think theſe 
Atoms have no force at all in them unleſs they can extrude a Deity quite 
out of the World. For it is moſt evident that it was not ſo much the 
truth as the ſerviceableneſs of this Hypotheſis, which hath given it en- 
tertainment among Men of Atheiſtical Spirits. Epicurus himſelf in his 
Epiſtle to Pythocles urgeth that as a conſiderable circumſtance in his 
Opinion that he brought no Gop down upon the Stage to put things in 
order, % Dela Quors wegs rare pray wegoayiodw, which his Paraphraſt 
Lucretius hath thus rendred. E307 | | 


Nequaquam nobis divinitus eſſe paratam 
Naturam rerum. | Rig 


If this Opinion then be true, the hong of the Creation quits falls to 


4 
— 


7 


the ground; on which account we are oblig'd more particularly to con- 
ſider the reaſon of it. The Hypotbeſis then of Epicurus is, that before 
the World. was brought into that Form and Order it is now in, there wa 
an infinite empty Space, in which were an innumerable company of ſolid 
Particles or Atoms of different ſixes and ſhapes, which by their weight 
were in continual morion, and that by the various occurſions of theſe, al 
the Bodies f the Univerſe were fram d into that order they now are ik 
Which is fully expreſs d by Dionyſius in Euſebius, and very agreeably to 
the Sence of Fyicurus in his Epiſtles to Herodotus and Pythocles, and to 
what Plutarch reports of the Sence of Epicurus, tho' he names him not 
(if at leaſt that Book be his, which Meurerus denies) the words of Dir 

ius are theſe concerning the Epicureans, oi f N dr e gor. of 
bagla ru K, apitegrala owadia, whil@ dvagphua, «x, Tt yweo! Neo, 40 
d wege aMniuſuer, Twras dj Qao mes dripes ws iruyey & m5 xc do 
pas, euTEpRATWS TH avunenlgoas dine Aa punlw araxlov Zi ux as 
Als 1 70a muov GNNNGY NH av, % Sr re 4b ν,Z, 5 rd Oy ad, u 
Nov os abehus dmeigus denied. So that according to this Opinion, all ths 
account we have of the Origin of the World, is from this general Ret 


dezvous of Atoms in this infinite Space, in which after many 2 — 


\ 


and facings about, they fell into their ſeveral Troops, and made op th . * N 


hat order 4 Battalia which now the World is the Scheme of, Tt 

els imprudently done of  Epicuris to make the Worlds —. Aae 

=—— — — —  — 

ia make we | ry #4 ey 1 15 * e a thouſand; and who wou'd ſpare 
for Worlds, when 5 W e them ſo eaſily? Lucretiur gives us in 

„ ns ine Pale 8 wer he dnn pern Wider Nag Gez K 

al hn edt pore T 

S the Rendezouz 5 N us p of his Atbms: {1537 1 10 

ch Oe quia mules modir multi mutata per me mm 

8 — ply, OO 

Omne gems morus & cœtus experiundo, ; 

lan Tandem deveniunt in taleis diſpoſituras, * j 

00 Ounalibur bæc rerum confiftit fu le. 

5 Qualibus bæc r p/iftit ſumma creata. 

* And more particularly afterwards, = a 2 B03 

n e mm 

wh Ponderibuſque ſuis conſuerunt N ferri, | 

ts Ommimodiſque coire, 1 pertentare, 

8 inter ſe poſſunt congreſſa creare; 

he A + _ it mirum, ft in taleis diſpoſituras 

- Deciderunt quoque, & in taleis venere meatus, 

1 Qualibur hæc rerum genitur nunc ſumma novando. 

* ey ſee the ſubſtance of the Fpicurean Hypotheſis, that there was 

2 an — nite number of Atoms, which by their frequent occurſions did 
at laſt meet with thoſe of the ſame nature with them, and theſe being 
conjoyn'd together made up thoſe Bodies which we ſee; ſo that all the 
account we are able to give according to this Hypotheſis of all the Phe- 
nomena of the Univerſe, is from the fortuitous concourſe of the Atoms 

_ m - firſt forming of the World, and the different contexture of them 

_ in _ And this was deliver'd by the ancient Epicureans not with 

= el 8 or Heſitation, but with the greateſt Confidence imaginable. 

hs > uly obſerves of Velleius the Epicurean, beginning his Diſcourſe, #- 

lid ag ſane ut ſolent iſti, nihil tam verens quam ne dubitare de aliqua re 

1 4 heck, tanquam modo ex Deorum concilio, & ex Epicuri intermundiis 

10 1 Here Confidence was the peculiar Genius of that Sect, which we 

pool all ſee in them to be accompany'd with very little reaſon, | 

10 1 Ja * two things which make any principles in Philoſophy to be XII. 

Ito Boop l, = Atomical Hypotheſis is unavoidably charg'd with; and 

not fert wy If the principles be taken up without ſufficient ground in reaſon 

* 7 51 = if the cannot give 170 ſufficient account of the Phænomena 

47 fo — 4. Tſhall therefore make it appear, That this Hypotheſis, as 

16 feen rigin of the Univerſe, is firſt, merely precarious, and built on no 

oy fk pied gen N Secondly, That it cannot give any ſatisfato- 

Was | the Urigin-of things.” rg. 598.70 

40 fon 4 1 — It is a precarious Hypotheſir, and hath no evidence of Rea- 

the hi. m ch it ſhou'd be taken up; and that will be prov'd by two 

you g. 1. It is ſuch an Hypotheſis as the Epicureans themſelves cou'd 


AV 1 2 ; bo . . , - . © '1 
we 10 certainty of according to their own principles. 2. That the main 
Nn 2 principles 
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true, either by the judgment of Senſe, or by Anticipation. 


The way they had to prove this Hypotheſis was inſufficjent; and that 
was by proving that the Bodies of the World are compounded of ſuch 
inſenſible Particles; now, granting the thing, I deny the conſequence ; 


Jacurſion of inſenſible Particles as ſuch upon our Senſes; we may in- 
deed by proportion imagine the parvitude of them: But what is this to 
the proving the truth of the Hypotheſis. Similitude can do no good, 
s Fpicurus had ever ſeen a World made fo : The only relief muſt 
be from Compoſition, and that will prove the Origin of the World by 
Atoms to be as true as that there are Centaurs in the World, which we 
verily believe, © Theſe are the only Criteria which Epicurus wou d judg 
of the truth of natural Things by (for the third, Paſlion, relates wholly 
to things Moral and not Phyſical) and now let any one judg, whether 
the Hypotheſis of the Origin of the Univerſe by Atoms can ever be prov'd 


XIII. 


for what tho the compoſition of Bodies be from the contexture of A- 
toms, doth it therefore follow, that theſe Particles did caſually produce 
theſe Bodies? Nay, doth it at all follow, that becauſe Bodies upon their 


reſolution do fall into inſenſible Particles of different ſize, figure and mo- 


tion, therefore theſe Particles muſt be præ- exiſtent to all Bodies in the 
World ? For it is plain, that there is now an univerſal Lump of Mat- 
ter out of which theſe inſenſible Particles ariſe, and whither they return 


| onthediſſolution of Bodies; and all theſe various Corpuſcles may be 


of the ſame uniform Subſtance only with the alteration of ſize, ſhape 
and motion; but what then? Doth this prove, that becauſe particular 
Bodies do now emerge out of the various Configuration and Motion of 
inſenſible Particles of that Matter which exiſts in the World, that there- 
tore this whole Matter was produc'd by the caſual occurſions of theſe 
Atoms? It will aſk more Time and Pains than is uſually taken by the 
Philoſophers either ancient or modern, to prove that thoſe things what- 
loever they are, whether Elements or Particles, out of which Bodies are 
par to be compounded, do exiſt ſeparately from ſuch compounded 

les, and antecedently to them. We find no Ariſtotelian Elements 


| pure in the World, nor any Particles of Matter deſtitute of ſuch a ſize, 


6 


figure and motion, as doth make ſome Body or other. From whence 
then can we infer, either the exiſtence of Ariſtotle's materia prima, with- 
out quiddity, quantity, or quality; or the Epicurean Atoms without 


ſuch a contexture as makes up ſome Bodies in the World? Our pro- 
found Naturaliſt, Dr. Harvey, after his moſt accurate ſearch into the 


Natures and Generation of Things, delivers this as his Experience and 
udgment concerning the commonly reputed Elements, or Principles of 


les. For ſpeaking of the different Opinions of Enpedocles, and Hip- 


Pocrates, and Democritus, and Epicurus, concerning the compoſition of 
les, he adds, Ego vero neque in animalium productione, nec omnino in Harvey, de 


% corporum ſimilarium generatione, (ſivs ea partium animalium , ſive 
Piantarum, lapidum, mineralium, & c. fuerit) vel congregationem ejuſmodi, 


vel miſcibilig diverſs in generationis opere miend 
uunquam pot ui. 
cludes his D 


crediderim: iſcourſe with theſe words „ Jdemque in omni generatione 


non habeant. [od ; a N quite" gf 
ok ag why ; fed illa potiut elements ſuis prius exiſtant (nempe 


a pre-exiſtere, obſervare 
And after explaining the way which he conceivd molt 
ſonant to Experience in the generation of Things, he con- 


z adeo ut corpora ſimilaria miſta, elementa ſua tempore priore 


edge 


iiſtotelis igne, aqua, aere, terra, vel Chymicorum ſale, fe ure, 
ercurio, aut Democriti atomis ) utpote natura quoque ipſis 3 
per | | unt, 
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Cicero de 


Nat. Decor. 
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Idem de 
Divinat. 


ft. 


1. 


Idem de 
Finibus, 


J. 
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Sint, inquam, miſta, &. compoſita, etiam tem 
bet fie dictis, in quæ illa corrumpuntur G. 


ore priorn clementit hit. 
ee en, eee ee 
in iſt ratione potius quam re ipſa & actu. Elementa' itnqus quiz dic. 
tur, non ſunt prior iſtis rebus que generantur aut oriuntur; ſed Poſteris: 
rn potius, & reliquie magis quam principia. Neque Ariſtoteles rhſemet 
aut alius quiſpiam unquam demonſtravit, elementa in rerum natura 2 
ratim exiſtere, aut principia efſe corporum fimilarium, If then none of 
theſe things which Bodies are reſolvd into, and are fippos'd to be com. 
pounded of, either have been, or can be prov'd to exiſt ſeparate from 
and antecedent to thoſe Bodies which they compound, what then he. 
comes of all our company of Atoms, which are ſuppos'd by their con- 
courſe in an infinite Space to be the Origin of the Worlds I Kno not 
where to find them, unleſs dancing with the School- men's Chimerds in 
a vacuum, or in a Space as empty as the infinite one, biz. ſome: Epic 
rean's Brains. Neither therein will they be much unlike their great 
Maſter Epicurus, if we believe the Character which the Stoic in Tulh 
gives of him, who faith he was homo ſine arte, fme literis, inſultant in 
emnes, ſine acumine ullo, ſine guctoritate, fine lepore. But allowing the 
Stoic ſome of that Paſſion, (which he diſclaim d ſo much) in theſe words; 
yet we may rather believe what Tully himſelf elſewhere ſpeaks: of Fi. 
curns*s Sentiments, that they were none of them handfom or becoming 
a Man. At ille quid ſentit? ſaith he of Epicurus ; and ſoon replies, 
ſentit autem nibil unquam elepims, nihil decorum: And in another place 
ſpeaking of his Morals, he faith, nihil generoſum ſapit atque magnificun, 
there was nothing Noble and Generous in him. Which cenſure of Epics 
71s, all the pains that P. Guſſendus hath taken in the vindication of the 
Life and Opinions of Eyicurus, hath not been able to wipe off, For 
altho we ſhou'd yield what that Learned Man fo much contends for, 
that all the Calumnies which were caſt on Epicuris ariſe from the anti- 
pathy between Zeno and the following Stoics, and the School of Fpicu- 
rus; yet all this will not make Fhicurus to have been comparable with 
ſome other Philoſophers for Parts and Judgment, whoſe Principles have 
ſomewhat more generous and venerable in them, than the Morals of E 
picurus had, taking them in their more refin'd Senſe. 
But it 1s not the Morality of Epicurus which we now inquire after; 
our buſineſs is to ſee how well he acquits himſelf in rendring an ac 
count of the Origin of the Univerſe without a Deity. And fo we come 
to conſider the Hypotheſis it ſelf, whether it be rational or no, or com 
ſiſtent with the 
Two things I ſhall here inquire into, which are the main Principles of 
Epicurus, vis, the Motion of theſe Atoms in the infinite Space, and 
the manner of the concretion of Bodies by the concourſe of thele 
1. Ibegin with their Motion; which Fpicurus attributes to his A 
toms without any heſitation, and yet never undertakes to give an dc. 
count of the Origin of that Motion; which argues his whole Hypothefs 
to be extremely precarious. The thing then, (which he mult aſſume 
as his main Principle, without which all his other do nothing) is, That 
Motion doth inſeparably belong to the leaſt Atom or inſenſible Particle; 
for without this there cannot be imagin'd. any concourſe of Atoms at 
all, much leſs any ſuch contexture of Bodies out of them. But for 
one to ſay that Atoms move, becauſe it is their nature to move, at 
give no other account of it, is ſo precarious, that it will never por 
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tholic Laws of Nature which appear 1n the World. 
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24 farisfation $0 an inquiſitive Mind. And it will be the leaſt of al! 
onable in the exploders of ſubſtantial Forms and occult Qualities, 
when the Origin of the Whole World is reſolwd into an occult Qualit 5 
which gives Motion to Atoms. And herein the Atomiſts out-do the moſt 
credulous Peripatetics, ſeeing they lay the prime Foundation of the 
World and of their own ö in a thing they can give 
no rational account of at all; which is, the Motion of Atoms in an in- 
knite Vacuity. If it be reply d, which is all Hyicurus hath to ſay, That 
the Motion of Atoms depends upon their Gravity; the queſtion returns 
him with the ſame violence, How coines this Gravity to belong to 
theſe Atoms in ſuch an empty Space, where there can be no impulſion 
from other Bodies, no attraction from any magnetic Particles which are 
ſupposd to be the Cauſes of the deſcent of heavy Bodies; Nay, Fpicu- 
rus himſelf takes away any center of that Motion of Atoms, and yet 
attributes a neceſſary deſcent to his Atoms by virtue of their Gravity; 
and if a Philoſopher may beg ſuch things as theſe are, fo repugnant to | 
the Phenomena of Nature, without aſſigning any other Reaſon for them, Gafſendue * 
but that it is their Nature, let us never venture Philoſophizing more, but - 7+ 
fit down in that contented piece of Ignorance, which attributes the Cauſes pe . 
of every thing unto ſpecihc Forms and occult Qualities. For this is fo Let. e. 
ſhameful a piece of Beggery, that P. Gaſſendus doth more than once — 
diſclaim it, and in his Diſcourſe of Motion, doth prove an impoſſibility ſulims, 
of Motion in an infinite empty Space. Might not Epicurus then have B. hf 
favd his Credit better, by fitting down with the Opinions of his Fore Phy: / 1. 
fathers, than thus to go a begging for ſuch Hypotheſes, which none, who 55; © 2: 
are not reſolv'd to be ignorant, will be ready to grant hin? wan in. 
But yet this is not all, but according to this fundamental Principle of ch, e 
Epicurus, viz, That there is a principle of Motion in every inſenſible Par- 14e, To. 3. 
ticle of Matter, he plainly overthrows another Principle of his, which is, v. 
the olidiry and different Magnitude of theſe Atoms. Theſe Particles ar XV. 
ſuppos d ſo folid, that Dionyſus in Fuſebins tells us the Account given, | 
why they are call'd Arche was, 2% L 3wrov 5:pptrſie, becauſe of their in- £u{eb. prep. 
Cifſoluble firmneſs ; and the different ſizes of theſe Atoms is fo neceſſu- Func: 
ry a Principle, that from thence they undertake to reſolve many Phen-— 
meng of the Univerſe; let us now {ee how conſiſtent theſe things are 
with the inſeparable property of Motion belonging to Atoms: For if 
there be Particles of ſuch different fizes, then it is plain, that chere ate 
pains which may not only be conceiv'd to be bigger than othets, 
out are really ſo; and ſo there muſt be more parts of Matter imagind 
Nene. bigger Particle than in another leſs; and if there be more Parts, 
le Parts may be conteiw d ſeparate from each other, that this Particle | 
may be equal to the other: Now then, I demand, if Motion doth inſe- 
parably belong to the leaſt Particle of Matter, how comes one to be big- 
jt titan the other? Fer Herein we ſoe, that every Particle is not in d 
= ein for there cannot but be more imaginable Particles in an 
TEST a bigger ſize than in a leſs; and if ſo, there muſt be ſome uni- 
dach thoſe imaginable Particles in that bigger Atom; and how cod 
aa early ley vey Pref Miter? And fi 
ed rably belong to every Particle of Matter? And to it 
2 thoſe Atoms inch as ü rded to have Angles and Hooks, in 
<7 to their better catching hold of each other, for the compoſition of 
For au gon come theſe Hooks and Angles fe be annex to this tam? 
n Mom may be without them; whence comes this union, if _ 
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V. Deſear- 


P-. 2. art. 


Firm. p. 
202. 


did belong to all theſe Particles, but by degrees the leſſer Particles bitting 
the difficulty returns more ſtrongly; for if theſe angled and hood Par. 


ſolidity and indiviſibility of theſe angled Atoms, doth depend on the 
union and reſt of thoſe leſſer imaginable particles joyn'd together, then 


where there is union and ſolidity, there is reſt, which is at leaſt ac. 


tes, princip. fluid Bodies, and the reſt of the ſmall and contiguous parts that make 
$4, 35, 36. UP the firm Body, according to that Catholic Law of Nature, whereby 


perſons by that Ingenious and Honorable Perſon Mr. Boyle in his Ph. 
Hiſtory of ſrological Eſſays, which is to this purpoſe, Suppoſe two of theſe preſimd 
Fluid. and in diuiſible particles, N and of a cubical figure, ſbould happen to 


principle of motion be in each Particle ? If it. be anſwer'd, That Mai 
tager her made up theſe angled and booked Particles; I foon reply, that | 


ticles be ſuppos'd neceſſary to the contexture and union of Bodies; how 
came thoſe leaſt imaginable Particles ever to unite without ſuch Hooks 
and Angles? And ſo the Queſtion will return in infinitum, If then the 


it is evident that Motion is no inſeparable property of all theſe Particles, 
but ſome are capable of union, in order to the making of ſuch Hooks 
and Angles, which are neceſſary for the contexture of Bodies; and 


company'd with it, if it be not one of the great Cauſes of it. And 
without which the Atomiſts, of all other Philoſophers, will be leaſt able 
to give an account of firmneſs in Bodies, when they make Bodies to con- 
fiſt of an aggregation of Particles, by which it will be very hard find. 
ing a {ſufficient account of the difference between fluid and firm Bodies, 
unleſs it be from the quicker motion and agitation of the particles of 


things continue in the ſtate they are in till ſome ſtronger force puts 
them out of it. The only thing which the Epicurean Atomiſts have leſt 
to give any account of the ſolidity of Particles of ſuch different fizes, is, 
the want of Vacuity; for ſay they, The ground of diviſibility of Bodies is 
the imterſperſion of a diſſeminated Vacuum; now where there is no Vacu- 
ty, tho the particles be of different ſize; yet they may be ſolid and ind. 
viſible. But this is taken off by the inſtance produced againſt other 


* 


lie upon one another, and a third ſbould chance to be fitly placed upon tie 
upper of the two; what ſbould binder but that this Aggregate may by the 
violent knock of ſome other. Corpuſcles be broken in the 257 of the whole 
Concretion, and conſequently in the middlemoſt Body For ſuppoſe them 
as ſolid as may be, yet ſince Corpuſcles as hard as they, can be made 
very violently to knock againſt them, why may not thoſe grate or break 
the middlemoſt Corpuſcle, or any of the others? And if there be apo 
ſibility of breaking off theſe cubical particles in the middle, then mere 
want of Vacuity is no ſufficient. account of their being indiviſible. 
By this we ſee: how far the Atomiſts are from giving any rational a. 
— of the Origin of the motion of the Atoms themſelves without 
eity. e SS ek os kan = 
3 Motion to be granted them, yet they cannot gue 
any ſati factory account of the manner of concretion of Bodies by the caſual | 
occurſiont of | theſe Atoms moving in an infinite empty 2 Which ap- 
pears from thoſe groſs and extravagant ſuppoſitions of Epicurus, in or- 
der to the making theſe Atoms of his ſo hit together that they make up 
any Bodies by their Contexture. iel Me = 


1. He ſuppoſeth as it were two Regions, a Superior and Inferior in 
an infinite empty Space, which hath. no center at all-in it, nor an 
dy, from which to meaſure thoſe reſpects of above and below, a5 
pears by his Epiſtle to Herodotus, wherein he ſaith, Theſe terms of — 
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fi or limits at all, So that tho we conceive ſomething. ſuperior we © 3 
per as nothing ſupreme, and ſo on the contrary. Wherdb it is evi: 1 
dent, as Gaſendus confeſſeth, that Epicurus thought the ſurface of the C0, 

Farth to be a plain, and this plain to be continued up in a level fuper- I. 1 % 
&cies to the Heavens, and ſo to all that immenſe ſpace of the Univerſe,  _- 

80 that all thoſe heavy Bodies which ſhould fall downwards in any parts 

of the wideſt diſtance on the Earth, as in Europe, Ala, and Africa, 

would never meet (if they continued their Motion) in the center of the | 
Earth, but would continue their Motion ſtill in a parallel line; and ſo : 
he imagin'd that which is ſaid to be above as to us, was really the upper v3) | 
part of the World, and ſo the deſcent of his Atoms, muſt neceſſarily be 

downwards towards the Earth, according to the weight of them. And 

was not this a worthy Mathematical Suppoſition, for one who would 

undertake to give an. Account of the Origin of the Univerſe without a 


This Motion of deſcent by reaſon of the gravity of Atoms would not 


ſerve his turn; for it the Atoms mov' d downwards thus in a parallel 

line, how was it poſlible for them ever to.meet for the contextures of 
Bodies? Now for this purpoſe he invented a Motion of declination ;, for 

finding the Motion ad lineam, or ad magerer as ſome call it, could 

not poſſibly produce thoſe varieties of Bodies which are in the Univerſe, 

he ſuppos d therefore the Deſcent not to be in a perpendicular right line, 

but to decline a little, that ſo ſeveral. Particles in their deſcent might 

make ſome occurſions one upon another. And this Epicurus added to 
Denuocritus; but therein, as Tully obſerves, was very unhappy, that Cicero de 
where he adds to Democritus, ea que corrigere. vuit, mii quidem depra- Fin, I. 1. 
vare videatur;, that he marr'd what Democritus had ſaid, by mending | 
of it. The reaſon; of which Motion of Declination is thus given by 
%%% 55 Hin Sat 32.tollolfiennmidaninl d 


Quod niſi declinare ſolerent, omnia deorſum: _ Lucret. l. a. 
Inbris uti gutta caderent per Inane profundum ;,  _ 
Dec foret offenſus natus, neque plaga creata _ 
92 rincipiis, ita nil unquam natura credſſet, 4 36 72 9 | 
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lt was obvious to object, That, according to the Principles of Epicurus, 


{ 


there could have been no concourſe at all of Atome in an infinite ſpace, 

on the two grounds he went on, which were the Natural Deſcent of 4 
Atonis, and the ægui - velocity of the Motion of all Atoms of what ſize ſo- 1 
ever, which he likewiſe aſſerted (altho' one would think, if 'Gravity = 
were the cauſe of Motion, then the more Gravity, the ſwifter the Mo- : I 
tion would be) from hence, I ſay, it were not eaſie to conceive how 

the Atoms ſhould embrace each other in a parallel line, if they fell down, 


| 23 Lucretivs expreſſeth it, like drops of rain; and therefore they ſaw a 


necellity to make their Motion decline a little, that ſo they might juſtle 

and hit one upon another. But this oblique Motion of the Atoms, tho 
i be the only refuge left to ſalve: the origin of things by a concourſe . 
of Atoms, is yet as precarious and without reaſon as any other Suppoſi- 
uon of theirs whatſoever. Tully chargeth this Motion of Declination Cicere de 
with two great faulty, Futzlity, and Helſicacy, que cum res tota Hela ſit n nn © 


'0 no purpoſe: For, 


Pueriliter, tum yy 12 vult. It 1s a childiſh Fancy, and OY 
rſt, 


It-4s aſſerted without any reaſon at all given 


| 
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for it, which is unworthy a Philoſopher z neither is to any purpoſe: 5, 
if all Atoms, ſaith he, . in ker Motion, then nokie of JH 
ſtick together; if ſome decline, and others do not, this is as precarious 
as any thing can be imagin'd, to aflign a diverſity of Motion in indiyi. 
ſible Particles, which yet have all the ſame velocity of Motion and, as 
Tully faith, Hoc erit quaſi provincias Atomis dare, que recte, que oblique 


ferantur; as tho Epicurus were the General at this Rendezvous of Atom, 


Plutarch. 
de Anim. 
procreat. & 
Timæo. 


Turnebus 


in Ciceron. 
de Fato. 


who ſtands ready to appoint every one his Task and Motion. This 
Plutarch tells us was the great charge againſt Epicurus, afe dvatrioy rad. 


ſor1t Ahnen & T8 jun Blog, becauſe be introduced ſuch a Motion of Declination | 


out of nothing, upon no pretence of reaſon. And Turnebus tells us that the 
ground why they deſir d ſo ſmall a Declination, was, becauſe they were 
conſcious to themſelues, that it was founded upon no ground of Reaſon: 
Et Epicurei ſibi concii culpæ, timide eam ponebant, & minimam ſibi poſs 
labant. To which purpoſe Turnebus cites thoſe Verſes of Lucretiu, 


1 Quare etiam atque etiam paulum inclinare neceſſe eft 


Corpora, nec pluſquam minimum, ne fingere motus 
Obliquos videamur, & id res vera refutet. 
. Nam hoc in promptu manifeſtumque eſſe videmus, 
Pondera quantum in ſe eſt, non poſſe obliqua meare 
E fupero cum precipitant, quod cernere poſſis. 
Sed nibil omnino recta regione viai 1 25 
Declinare quis eſt qui poſſit cernere ſeſe ? 


But this Argument of Lucretius will hold, if at all, farther than this 
little Declination (for it is no more they deſire than as little as may be 


Cicero de 
Fato, 


XVII. 


imagin d, quo nibil poſſit fieri minus, as Tully expreſſeth it) but if they 
may decline a little, why not a great deal more? nay, it is impoſſible 
to conceive, but a little oblique Motion at firſt will in an infinite Space 


grow to be very oblique; for there is nothing to hinder the Motion 
which way it bends : now if there be never ſo little Motion of Decli- 


nation, the Atom will be inclin'd that way; and what then ſhould hin- 
der, but that the obliquity in a Motion thro? a great Space ſhould at laſt 
come to be very great; there being no center at all to guide the Mo- 
tion towards, and the gravity not hindring this little Declination ? 
Therefore Tuly asks that Queſtion, Cur declinet uno minimo, non declinet 
duobus aut tribus? Why only it declines one minim, and not two or threes 
For, ſaith he, it is no 2 fron any other Atom which makes it de- 
cline that one minim; neither is there any impediment in the Space to binder 
it from declining more; ſo that, as he well faith, optare hoc quidem eſt, un 
diſputare, this is to beg Hypotheſes, and not to prove them, which is the 
thing we have prov'd Epicurus to do. Which was the firſt thing pre- 
mis d, viz. that this Hypotheſis of Epicurus was very precarious, and x 
built on no foundation of Reaſon, . a 
2. I is unſaticfactory and inſufficient, as well as precarious, for ſhould 
we grant his two main Principles, Atoms, and his Infinice empty Space; 
yet we deny that ever his Atoms with all their occurſions would ever 
produce thoſe things which are in the Univerſe. To run thro: the no 


ted Phanomena of the Univerſe, and to ſhew how inſufficient an account 


the Epicureans are able to give of them, from a fortuitous coneourſe dl 
Atoms, is a task too large to be here undertaken. There are only _ 
things which I ſhall rather ſuggeſt than inſiſt upon, to ſee what me 
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kable ſhifts the Fpicureans are driven to for the une them, and ſh 


then leave It with the Reader to judg, what unmeaſi rable confidence 32 


in any to reje@ the Creation of the World for the ſake of the Epicurean 


infidelity; to believe che World ever to have deen made by a fortuitous 
1 The grear variety. of appearances in Natute, which are attributed 
10 Particles of the ſame Nature, only with the alteration of Size, Slap 


and Motion.” That ſome things in the World ſhould have no other Re 


{oh given of thetn, may not only be tolerable, but rational, as in the 
: tis of Senſe, thoſe Affections which are 
miſtaken for real Qualities, Cc. But that all thoſe Effects which are ſeen 


inNatureſhould have no other Cauſe but the different Configuration and 


Motion of Atoms, is the height of Folly as well as impiety. To imagine 
that the Particles of Matter, as oy s are in Men, ſhou d be capable of 
Senſation, Memory, Intellection, Volition, G c. merely becauſe of a 


different Shape, Size and Motion from what they have in a piece of 
Wood, is a Riddle that requires a new Configuration of Atoms in us to 
make us underſtand. May it not be hoped, that at leaſt one time or 


ober dy this caſual concourſe of Atoms, the Particles may light to be of 
ſuch a Nature in Stones, as to make them fly; in Plants, to make them 
all Senſitive ; and in Beaſts to make them Reaſon and Diſcourſe? What 


may hinder ſuch a Configuration or Motion of Particles, if all theſe 


effects are to be imputed to no higher Principles? We ſee in other Bo- 
dies, what different appearances are caus d by a ſudden alteration of the 


Particles of the Matter of which they are compounded; why may it not 


fall out ſo in the things mention d? Neither can this be unreaſonable 


to demand. 1. Becauſe the Motion of theſe Particles of Matter is ca- 


ſua] ſtill, according to them; and who knows what Chance may do ? 


Por the ſeminal Principles themſelves are, I ſuppoſe, according to them, 
of the ſame uniform Matter with the reſt of the World, and fo are liable 


to different Motion and Configuration. 2. Becauſe all Particles of Matter 
are ſuppos'd to be in continual Motion, becauſe of that diſſeminated Va- 
cuity which: is preſum d to be in the World, and becauſe a Coacervate 


amuity is not only aſſerted as poſſible, but as probably exiſtent: I 


aſume only then (that which is inſiſted on as robabſe) vis, That 
that Space which lies between our Atmoſphere and the Stars, is empty 
of any other thing, but only the "oy of the Stars which paſs thro” 


itz U chen ſuppoſing it a Vacuity, whether would not the Particles of 


thoſe Bodies which lie contiguous to that Space, preſently diſlodge from 
the Bodies wherein they are, and begin a 580 Kae of Home 
there > For all Atoms are ſuppos'd to be in perpetual Motion; and the 
Guſe aflign'd, why in ſolid Bodies they do not fly away, is becauſe of 
the repercuſſion of other Atoms, that when they once begin to ſtir, they 
receive ſuchknocks as make them quiet in their places. Now this cannot 
hold in the Bodies contiguous to'this Space; for both thoſe Bodies are 
more fluid; and ſo there is no ſuch knocking of Particles to keep them 
at reſt 5 but which is more, thoſe which are contiguous have nothing 
at all to hinder them from Motion, and ſo thoſe Particles will neceſſa- | 
ly remove into that empty Space, where there is no impediment of 
their Motion, and ſo the next Aroms to thoſe muſt remove, becauſe that 
Mace wherein the other were, is made empty by their removal; and ſo 


de next, and ſo on, till not only the Air, but the whole Maſs of the 
N 0 O o 2 _ Earth 


bers, and whether it be not the height of credulity, as well as 
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— FED will, on fup groin of ſuch a Vacuity, be TE d. into 1 its = 
articles, Which W all mutiny in the Ge 90g wherein they are, 
Ard never reſt fill they.come to rhit empty Space, y 1 they May pair 
Rendezvous de 80 angerous 18 t 8. news 1 or of an 
Erh pty Space to th 1eſe D, Jemocratical Particles of th Hey 1 82 Neither 
Aifculry.; f 5 for. thoſe 


- 5 I ſee how a di Emin 488d Vacuity can ſalve t 
Particles of the moſt { ſolid Bodies being. in We Motion, and the 
ground of "thieir 1 union ade ee on, it thence llows, that to- 
wards that part where tþ the eminated 2 vacuum is, oe articles meet 2 
with no ſuch ſtrokes may f ahh take their leaves ft he Bodies they 
in, and fo one ſucceed 91 Þ lace of another, till the 5 
tlie Whole be alter d, and con equently different appearances and ef 
thay be « caus d in the ſame Bodies, tho it reſults from ſeminal Princi- 

| les: So that according to the Atomical Principles, no. rational Ae. 
\ : bunt can be given of thoſe Effects which are ſeen, in Nature. This 
b . 25 bis, in Be, u i ainſt the Atomiſie, that from the ſame 
z 33 4. Princi iples, without evident reaſon given for it, they, make of the ſame 
uniform Matter ſome things epolpicyous to Senſe, others not, ſome ſhort 
lv d, others extremely long-liv Tiva J TEgTOv 1185 8 5. aur dg 
ir Seide, 9 7 11285 aqvaery Porr, 1 DN 7 Ueli, ws act, x 7 Mino 
-R, 61 Sale 0 riese 5 atv, os aurol Qrocre av, wuudla, 1 lar 
7 N. Z STws dead cafla, adh Ts A ] What ground can there be 
er d of ſo vaſt, a difference. between, things, if. they all be of. the ſane 
ature, and differ only in Sige and Shape £- faith, that excellent Perſon, 
who there, 111 a great deal of. Elogyence, lays open the Folly of the 
2 7 00 hilolophy, | 5 5 5 H f dn poxeghte. e u,-hH re dM 

hay f nn 1 7 reno N eig U Te xalaoxkusy ouyorniay inaſopſuay, I 
is a 255 emocracy of , Atoms, ſaith he, here the friendly Atoms "meet 
and 990 each other, and from OW forward ove in the clo le ff Sociey 

toget WE. 

275 Not only the variety, but the cxeft Order oy 3 of the World 
1 a thing be Hate el, by the Atamical Hypatbefis. Were the whole 
World 90 2 125 $ Chaos (from the conſideration of which Diagener 
Laer. I. 10. Laertius Is us, Ep icurus began to philoſophize) we might probably bes 
lieve an Agitation of Particles: (ſuppoſing Matter created) might ſettle 
it in ſuch a 3 d manner; but that there ſhould be nothing l but 
a blind impetu, Bale to produce thoſe vaſt and moſt regular Motions 
of the heavenly Bodies, tg order the paſſage of the Sym for ſa great con- 
DISNEY, of þ 15 and for the alternate ſucceſſion of the Seaſons of 
the ; whic ch ſhould cut ſuch, Channels for the Ocean, and keep that 
vaſt k = of. 22 Water (whoſe Surface. is higher than the Earth) from 
9255 oS it; .W hic h ſhould furniſh, the Earth with:ſuch| ſeminal and 
pro ifc Principles, as to provide Food and Nouriſhment for — Se 
mal ; which, live upon it, and furniſh, out every thing neceſſary for the 
Com oft and Delight of ans Life; to believe, I ſay, that all theſe 
things came only trom a blind and fortuitous concourſe of Atami, is the 
"gb, Prodig ious Piece of Eredͤulity and Folly that human Nature is 88 
& to. pe this part. urn. concerns the Order and Beauty of the 

— 5 of the. pe anc dithe Argument thence; that it could be no 
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blind. fortuitous 5 rinciple, but an infinitely wiſe Gon, hath been ſo fully 
D. cio ante judiciouſly han dled by a Learned Perſon already, that I ſhall ra- 
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3. The Production of Mankind is a thing which the Aromiſts are moſt Y 
hanefully puzzled with, as well as the Formation of the internal parts © 
6 Man's Body, of which I have already ſpoken in the precedeht Cha- 

It would pity one to ſee what lamentable ſhifts the Atomiſis are 
— to, to find out a way for the Production of Mankindg is. That 
our teeming Mother the Earth at laſt caft forth ſome kinds "Bags like 
Wombs — the Surface " the Earth, and theſe by degrees bre aking, ar 
uſt came out Children, avbich' were: nouriſh'd by a" kind of Juice 'of the II 

like Milk, by which they were brought up till they' came to By Mei, 

Oh what — Aber believe, rather than a Deity and Provider! 

But leſt we ſhould ſeem to wrong the r, hear wlnt Cenferintd 

ſaith of Hpieurts ; I enim treididit limo calefatios utevos neſcio Foe Padi- . de 
cbis terre cobærentes, primium increviſſe, & infuntibus, ex ſe e ani, inge e. «oth Nat. 
nitum lalis bumorem, natura miniftrante præbuiſſe; quos ita ediitatvi G. | 
adultos, genus bumanum propagaſſe. But — Litcretith may e 

y n more impartally in inthe = hy: how * doth 16 ere i 4 


4 v6 | Creſechont ner terra ien apts, . play) Mow: 
Vit ubi tempore maturo — ay" TED Hot Shak. AE] N 
Infantum, fugiens bumorem, auraſque petiſens, LIE Ng 
PE * = ON forumina terræ, Ws i N | . 
u6c nam Vents cogebat fundere Gr 
Can ſimi lem Iuctis * nunc / oo quepur v5." 
een, repletur lac i * d 
r 2 * Nn e 
Tena cia pueris, veſtem vapor, herba all. 1 2 OW” „ 
Taabalus, al 3 abundans. K | 


Had . nne this' te hind d ei a . 
fumely. deſcribd Fable; But to deliver might a 298 Philoſophy, 15 


makes it the greater Mythology: That Man's Body was form'd but of 
the Earth we believe, becauſe we have reaſon ſo to do; but that the 
harth ſhould qaſt fortli ſuch folliculi, as he expreſſetli it, and then Men 
ſhould: be brought up in ſuch: a way as he deſcribes, deſerves a place a- 
wong the moſt incredible and Poetic Fables. Bur if Poets muſt be cre · 
brat much. more like a Man did he ſpeak; who told | 5 
ee boom * 5 n A femine\f e 
e r 
Sive recenc tellur, ; ſedutlaque nuper ab 44% e 
25 —— 0 ſemina ci; 1 KDE? 
van fad Lapeio iftans finoiahinr mdby, Wee 
© Finxis.mn in effigiem een cuncta Dem. ans IT : 
ird E. „ Ava Tala ES. 
An hae we: confider'd:the piss gebe; both u8'to' the 
aples:0n which, it ſtunds, and the 1ſurableneſs of it to the'Pheno- | 
meng. Wig Univerſe ; and I ſuppoſe now there cannot be the leaſt 
of Reaſan found from the Atomital Philgſepby, to make us at all 
helden iht Acoqune of the Origin of che Univerſe, which ſcribes it 
"Day uitaus.concourſe'of Aim, but to the nfiics Widow of 
TY. I conclude then this Diſcourſe of the bite rt Rt 
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many, which were all in Motion: from hence he ſuppoſeth, 1. That 


- not fill up a continued Space, hut that of whatever figure they were at 


ſon as Charity to believe that he never intended his e as a foun 
is 


with ſo great force that one particle would be disjoyn'd from the other, the 
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Te awd To find his Atoms, and his empty Space. 
5 ee un «OY. Sans” e . 15 | lvoe h 
I dome no to the laſt Hypotheſis mention'd, which undertake to 
give an account of the Origin of the Univerſe, from the mere Mechanical 
Laws'of Motion and Matter. Which is the e of the late Famous 
French Philoſopher Mr. Des-Cartec. For altho' therè be as much Res- 


dation of Atheiſm, having made it ſo much his buſineſs to aſſert the Ex- 
iſtence of a DETIT Y, and Immateriality of the Soul: yet becauſe it is 
apt to be abus d to that end by Perſons Atheiſtically diſpos d, becauſe of 
his aſcribing ſo much to the power of Matter; we ſnall therefore ſo fir 
Tonſider it, as it undertakes to give an Account of the Origin of the 
Univerſe without a De1Ty. His Hypotheſis therefore is briefly this, 
He takes it for granted, that all: the Matter of the World was at firſt of 
one Uniform Nature, diviſible into innumerable parts, and divided into 


all the Matter of which the Univerſe is compoſed, was at firſt divided in. 
to equal particles of an indifferent ſige, and that they had all ſuch a Mo- 
tion as is now found in the World. 2. That all thoſe particles were 
not at firſt Spherical, becauſe. many ſuch little Globes joyn d together will 
firſt, they would by continual. Motion become Spherical, becauſe they would 
have various circular Motions ; for ſeeing that at firſt they were mov'd 


ſame force continuing awould ſerve to cut off all angles which are ſupposd 
in them, by their frequent occurſions againſt each other; and ſo when the 
angles. were cut off, they would become Spharical. 3. He ſuppoſeth that 
no Space is left empty, but when thoſe round particles being joyn d, leaue ſoms 
intervals between them, there are ſome more ſubtile particles of Mutter, 
wohich, ate ready to fill up thoſe void Spaces, which ariſe from thoſe an 
which were cut off from the other particles to make them Spharical ; wii 
fragments of particles are ſo little, and acquire thereby # pr 4 celerity of 
Motion, that by e of that, they will be divided into innumerab 
little fragments, and ſo. will fill up all thoſe Spaces which other particles 
could not enter in at. 4. That. thoſe particles which fill up the interval 
between the Spherical ones, have not all of them the ſame celerity of Moti- 
on, becauſe ſome of them aremore undivided than others are, which filld uf 
the ſpace between three globular particles when their angles were cut of 
and therefore thoſe particles muſt neceſſarily have very angular figut#t 
which are unfit for Motion, and thence it comes to paſs that ſuch parties 
eaſily flick together, and transfer the greateſt part of their Motiqn" wm 
thoſe other particles which are leſs, 3 therefore haue a ſmifter mti; 
and becauſe theſe particles are to paſs thro' ſuch triangular ſpaces which 


” 1 


lie in the midſt of three globular particles touching each other, therefore be 
e them as to their breadth and depth to 2 of a triangular gute; 
but becauſe theſe particles are ſomewhat and the globular par fiele 
thro whith they paſs with ſo ſwift motion have their rotation about 1 
poles of the Heavens, thence be ſuppoſes that thoſe rriangular particles my 


dor If. Chap II. ORIGINES SACRE, 2355 


io be wreathed. Now from theſe things being thus ſuppos d, Des Cur- 
tes hath ingenuouſly and conſonantly to his Principles undertaken to 
give an Account of the moſt noted Phenomena of the World, and thoſe 
three ſorts of particles mention d, he makes to be his three Elements 
The firſt is that ſubtile Matter which was ſuppos d to ariſe from the cut- 
ting off the angles of the greater particles; and of this he tells us the 
Sun and Fix d Stars conſiſt, as thoſe particles of that ſubtile Matter be- 
ing in continual motion have made thoſe ſeveral vortices or #tbereal | 
Vhirlpools. The ſecond Element conſiſts of the Spherical particles them- 
elves, which make up the Heavens; out of the third Element, which | 
are thoſe Wreatbed Particles, he gives an Account of the Formation of 

the Earch, and Planets, and Comets; and from all of them, by the help 

of thoſe common Affections of Matter, Size, Figure, Motion, Gt. he 
undertakes to give an Account of the Phenomena of the World. How 

fir his Principles do conduce to the giving Mens Minds ſatisfaction, as 

to the particular Phenomena of Nature, is not here our buſineſs to in- 

quire, but only how far theſe Principles can give an Account of the Ori- 

gin of the Univerſe without a DerTY ? And that it cannot give a ſatis- 

factory account how the World was fram'd without a Deity, appears by 

the two grand Suppoſitions on which all his Elements depend, both 

which cannot be from any other Principle but Gop. Thoſe are, 

1. The Exiſtence of Matter in the World, which we have already prov'd 

cannot be independent on Gop, and neceſſarily exiſtent ; and there- 

fore ſuppoſing, that Matter exiſtent and put into Motion, would grind 

it ſelf into thoſe ſeveral particles by him ſuppos'd, yet this cannot give 

an Account of the Origin of the Univerſe without a Deity. 2. The Dr. Mir 
motion of the particles of Matter ee 42 Deity; for Matter is no ſelf- ji . 
moving Principle, as hath been fully demonſtrared in ſeveral places by Immonz- 
that judicious Philoſopher Dr. H; More, who plainly manifeſts. that if Ty of fle 
Motion did neceſſarily belong to Matter, it were impoſſible there ſhould 11.7 3. Ke. 
be Sun, or Stars, or Earth, or Man in the World; for the Matter be- F). 3. «d 
ing uniform, it muſt have equal Motion in all its particles, if Mo- : __ 
tion doth belong to it. For Motion being ſuppos d to be natural and _- 
eſſential to Matter, muſt be alike every where in it, and therefore eve- 

ry particle muſt be ſuppos d in motion to its utmoſt capacity, and ſo eve- 

ry particle is alike and mov'd alike: and therefore there being no pre- 

valency at all in any one particle above another in Bigneſs or Motion, 

It is manifeſt that this Univerſal Matter, to whom Motion is ſo effenti- 


Aland natural, will be ineffectual for the producing of any variety of ap- 


bearances in Nature ; for nothing could be caus d by this chin and ſub- 
tile Matter, but what would be wholly imperceptible to any of our Sen- 
ſes: and what a ſtrange kind of viſible World would this be? From 

ence then it appears that there muſt be an itifinitely powerful and wiſe 
God, who muſt both put Matter into Motion, and regulate the Mo- 
ton of it, in order to the producing all thoſe varieties which appear in 
the World. And this neceſſity of the Motion of Matter by. a power 
a1ven it from Gob is freely acknowledg'd by Mr. Des Cartes himſelf in cars; 
theſe Words; Conſidero materiam ſibi libere, permiſſam, & nullum aliunde es 
mpulſum ſuſcipientem, ut plane quieſcentem ;, illa autem impellitur à Deo, i 104, * 
Fanta | motus ſiue 'tr anſlationis in ca Conſervante quantum ab initio 
Poſuit, So that this great improver and diſcoverer of the Mechanical 
Power of Matter, doth freely confefs the neceſſity not only of GoD's 
Sulug Motion in order to the Origin of the Univerſe, but of his conſer- 
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I. Of the Being of Providence. II. Epicurus his Arguments againſt 
it refuted, The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in order 
to Religion. III. Providence prov'd from a conſideration 
the nature of GoD, and the things of the World. Of the 
Spirit of Nature. IV. The great objeStions againſt Providence 
propounded. The firſt concerns the Origin of Exil. V. Cop 
cannot be the Author of Sin, if the Scriptures be true. The 
account which the Scriptures give of the fall of Man, doth nit 
charge GoD with Man's fault. Gop's power to govern Man 
by Laws, tho be gives no particular reaſon of every poſitive 

Frecept. VI. The reaſon of God's creating Man with free | 
dom of Will, largely ſbem d from Simplicius; and the true ac- 
count of the Origin of Evil. VII. God's permitting the Fall, 
makes him not the Author of it. VIII. The account which 
the Scriptures give of the Origin of Evil compar'd with that 
of Heathen Philoſophers. IX. The antiquity of the opinion 
of aſcribing the Origin of Evil to an evil Principle. Of 

| the judgment of the Perſians, Egyptians, and others about 
it. X. Of Manichæiſm. XI, XII, XIII, XIV. The or 
nion of the ancient Greek, Philoſophert; of Pythagoras, Plato, 
the Stoics ; the Origin of Evil not from the neceſſity of 

Matter. XV, XVI. The remainders of the Hiſtory of ths 
Fall among the Heathens. XVII, XVIII, XIX. Of the ms 
lignity of Dzmons. XX, XXI, XXII. Providence windi 
cated as to the ſufferings of the good and impunity of bad 
Men. An account of both from Natural Light , manifeſted 

0 y Seneca, Plutarch, and others. We eee 
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; T. being now manifeſted not only that thete'is a Go,” but tHat this I. 

| World had its Being from'Hinr ie thenoe \foflows'by an eaſy and 

WY cient Dedudion;vrtir there" = particultr Hand of Divine Prov, 

a dence, which upholds the World in its Beins; and wiſely diſpoſeth all : 

Events in 1 

7 

* 

1 

5 

0 

| 
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there are Jewels of ineſtimable value in the Indies, makes them more 
ready to pay Taxes to their Princes. For that Philoſopher could not be 


r ignorant, that it is not Worth but Power, nor Speculation but Intereſt 

of that rules the World. The poor Tenant more regards his petty Land- 

1 lord, than the greateſt Prince in the World that hath nothing to do with © 

: him: and he thinks he hath great reaſon for it; for he neither fears pu- 

ce niſhment, nor hopes for reward from him; whereas his Landlord may 

)D | diſpofſeſs him of all he hath upon diſpleaſure, and may advantage him 

be the moſt if he gains his favour :' Suppoſing then that there were ſuclt 

0 an Excellent Being in the World which was compleatly happy in Himſelf; 

: and thought it an impairing of his happineſs to trouble Himſelf with 

an an inſpe&ion of the World; Religion might then be indeed deriv'd d re- 

oe legendo, but not d religando; there might be ſome pleaſure in contem- 
. plating his Nature, but there could be no obligation to Obedience. 
80 that Epicurus was the firſt founder of a kind of Philoſophical Antino- — © 

1 miamſm, placing all Religion in a Veneration of the Deity, purely for 
* ts own Excellency, without any ſuch mercenary Eye (as thoſe who ſerve Atl 
ich Gop for their own ends, as they ſay are apt to have) to reward and 
bat puniſhment, And I much. doubt that Good-woman whom the Story 
a goes of, who in an Enthuſiaſtic poſture ran up and down the Streets 
of with Emblems in her Hands, Fire in the one, asſhe ſaid; to burn up Hea. 
| ven, and Vater in the other, to quench Hell, that Men might ferveGop 
ont prey for Himſelf, would, if ſhe had compaſsd her defign, ſoon have 
pi brought Proſelytes enough to N. and by burning Heaven would 
to, hare burnt up the Cords of Religion, and in quenching Hell would have | 
of xXtinguiſh'd the Awe and Fear of a Deity in the World. Indeed the in- | 3 
4 comparable Excellency and Perfection Which is in the Divine Nature, to = 
its advanc'd to a Noble and Generous height in Religion, makes _ 
. them exceedingly” value their Choice; while they diſregard whatever 
1di- ak with Gop for it; but were it not for thoſe Magnetical hooks of 
had ence and Eternal Intereſt, there are few would be drawn to a due 
f of onlideration, of, much leſs a Delight in ſo Amiable and Excellent a Na- 
f And it is impoſſible to conceive, why GoD in the Revelation of his 

| 4 ; e. ever fo much as mention a future puniſnment, or promiſe an 

IT mal Reward; were not the Conſideration of theſe things theSinews of 


__ Pp Which 


— — 
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Il. Which they whoſe deſign was to undermine the very Foundation 5, 
which all Religion was built, underſtood far better, than thoſe weak 
pretended advancers of Religion, who while in ſuch a way they pretend 

to advance it, do only blow it up. For if Men ought not to have an 

Eye and reſpe& to their own future Condition, nor ſerve Gop on the 

account of his Power to make our Souls miſerable or happy, much leg 

ought Men to ſerve Gop with any regard to his Providence, ſince the 
Matters which Providence is employ'd about in this World, are of inf. 

nitely leſs moment, than thoſe which concern our Future State. And 

if we have no Eye on Divine Providence in the exerciſe of Religion, 

we ſhall ſcarce be able to underſtand for what end Gop ſhould take ſo 

much care of Mankind, and manifeſt ſo much of his Goodneſs to then, 

were it not to quicken them in their ſearch after him, and excite them 

to the more cheerful Obedience to him. And when once we queſtion to 

what end Gop troubles himſelf with the World, we are come next Door 

| to Fhicurus, and may in few ſteps more delight in the Flowers of his 
| Garden. For this was his ſtrongeſt Plea againſt Providence, that it was 
beneath the Majeſty and Excellency of the Divine Nature to ſtoop ſo 
low, and trouble himſelf ſo far, as to regard what was done on Earth. 
This being one of his Rate Sententiæ, or undoubted Maxims, m Hage, 
x, &ptaglov BT ard Tegpdle ixd, Br: dy wagkyd, The as boy and immiy- 
tal Being, neither hath any Imployment himſelf, nor troubles bimſelf with 
Mar. Dr. others. Which as Maximus Hrius well obſerves, is rather a deſeription 
Diert-29. of a Sardanapalus, than a DEITY ; nay, of a worſe than a Serdanqu- 
lus ;, for he in the midſt of all his Softneſs and Effeminacy wou'd yet 

entertain ſome Counſels for the ſafety and good of his Empire: But Hi- 

curus his Deity is of ſo tender a nature, that the leaſt thought of Buſ- 

neſs wou'd quite ſpoil his Happineſs. This Opinion of Epicurus made 

the more raiſed-ſpirited Moraliſts ſo far contemn the unworthy Appre- 
henſions which he entertain'd of the Divine Nature, that they degraded 

him from the very title of a Philoſopher in it, and rank'd him beneath 

the moſt fabulous Poets, who had writ ſuch unworthy things of their 

Cicero de Gods, as is evident by the Cenfures which Tully, Plutarch, and others, 
D. u paſs upon him for this very Opinion. And they tell him, that fome 
Deo. 1. 2. Of their own Men were of a more noble and excellent Spirit than Hi. 
Pitarch. curus his Deity, who abhorr d Softneſs and Idleneſs, and made it their 
TO ow greateſt delight to do good to their Countries. But Epicurus muſt needs 
make his God of his own humour (the uſual flattery which Men bear 

to themſelves, to think that moſt excellent which they delight in molt) 
as Aenopbanes was wont to ſay, That if his Horfe were to deſcribe a 
God, it would be with a curl'd Main, a broad Cheſt, e*c. and in ever) 
thing like himſelf. Had Epicrrus himſelf fo little of an Athenian in him, 
as not to make it ſome part of his delight to underftand the Aﬀairs of 
the World? Or at leaſt, did he take no pleaſure in the Walks of his fr 
mous Garden, nor to order his Trees, and {et his Flowers, and contrive 
every thing for his own delight > Wou'd Epicurus then count this 2 part 
of his Happineſs > And is it inconſiſtent with the Happineſs of 2 Delty, 
to take notice of the World, and order all things in it for his on 
Glory? Muſt fo excellent a Nature as God's was, by his own acknov” 
ledgment, be preſently tired with Buſineſs ; when the more excellent 
any Nature is, the more active and vigorous it is, the more able tu cor 
prehend and diſpatch Matters of Moment with the: leaſt diſturbance ! 
it ſelf? Is it a pleaſure to a Nurſe to fill the Child with her Milk? * 

| 4 
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4 Fountain mürtnur till it bei deliver d of its Stremns which may re- | 


the N | ae . r hes pm 4 . | \ 14 
Foundation on which Epiourus went, vis; that his God muſt be like 


himſelf, or there muſt be none; and truly he might more; ſutably to 


his Prineiples, queſtion his Exiſtence, than ſuppoſing His Exiſtence, de- 


ay his Providence on ſuch miſerable Accounts as theſe are, which yet 


* * * 


from the confideration-of the Divine Nature 

The which to any one Nho cbnſiders it, doth neceſſurily infer a pecn: 
lar Eye and Hand of Providence in the World. For ean we imagine, 
thit's Being of Infinite Knowledg ſnoud be ignorant of Whar is done in 
che World? And of Infinite Power, ſhou'd ſtand by and leave things 


are the chief which. either Hicurus or Lucretius odu d bring againſt it, 


fre he Groan? - And is it no delight (tothe Divine Nature tb behold 
effects of his Goodnefs upon the World? We ſee here then the 


11; 


to Chance and Fortune? Which were at firſt contriv'd and brought in- 


to — 4 tlie contrivance of his Wiſdom, and exerciſe of his Power. 
And w. | Waren O's SUTIN 

power of an infinite Being producing, the ground of continuance of 
that Exiſtenee muſt lie in the ſame Power conſerving“ When Men 
indeed effect any thing, the work may continue, whatever become of 
him that did it ; but the reaſon of that is, becauſe what Man doth, is 
out of Matter alesy exiſtent, and his work is only ſetting Materials 
together: But now what Go effects, he abſolutely gives a Being to, 
and therefore its duration depends on his Conſervation. ” What is once 
in its Being, I grant, will continue till ſome greater force than it ſelf 
put it out of Being; but withal J add, that Go Ds withdrawing his 


N 


re the foundation of Exiſtence! lies wholly and ſolely in the 


Conſervation is ſo great a force, as muſt needs put that Being which had 


| its Exiſtence from his Power, out of the condition it was in by it. The 


light of the. Sun continues in the Air; und as long as the Sun communi- 
gates it, nothing can extinguilh the Light; but what will pat out the 
Sun: But cou d we ſuppoſe the Sun to withdraw his Beams, what becomes 
of the Light then? This is the caſe of all Beings, which come from 
an infinite Power; their Subſiſtence depends on a: continual Emanation 


. 


of the ſame Power which gave them Being; and when once this is 


withdrawn, all thoſe Beings which were produced by this Power muſt 
needs relapſe into nothing. Beſides, what dependence is there upon each 
other, in the moments of Duration of any created Being? The Mode 
of Exiſtence in a Creature is but contingent and poſſible, and nothing 


's imply d in the Notion of an exiſtent Creature, beyond mere poſſibility 


of Exiſtence; what is it then which gives actual Exiſtence to it? That 
cannot be it ſelf, for it wou d be neceſſarily exiſtent: If another then 
gives Exiſtence, this Exiſtence muſt wholly depend upon him who gave 
it; for nothing can continue Exiſtence to it ſelf, but what may give it 
to it ſelf, (for it gives it for the Moment it continues it) and what 


gives Exiſtence to it ſelf, muſt e which is repugnant to 
t 


the very Notion of a created Being: So that either we muſt deny a poſ- 
ſibility of Non-exiſtence, or Annihilation in a Creature, which follows 


upon neceſſity of Exiſtence; or elſe we muſt aſſert, that the duration or 


continuance of a Creature in its Being, doth immediately depend on Di- 
une Providence and Conſervation, which is with as much reaſon as 
equency {aid to be a continu'd Creation. But yet farther : Was an in- 
finite Wiſdom and Power neceſſary to put things into that Order they 
ae in; And is not the ſame neceſſary for the governing of them? 1 
| | | p - cannot 
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cannot ſee any reaſon to think; that the Power of Matter when Ju h 
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Motion, ſhou d either bring things into that exquiſite order and 

dence which the parts if he World have upon each other; * 
that by the mere force of that firſt Motion, all things __ continue in 
the ſtate they are in. Perpetual Motion is yet one of the def of 
the World; the moſt exquiſite Mechaniſm cannot put an Engine beyond 
the neceſhty of being look'd. after: Can we then think this dull; un 
active Matter, merely by the force of its firſt;Motien, ſhou'd be able gil 
to produce the effects which are ſeen in the World, and to keep ir from 


_ tumbling, at leaſt by degrees, into its priſtine Chaas : It was an infinite 


Pow er, I grant, which gave that firſt Motion z but that it gave Poper 
to continue that Motion till the Conflagration of the World, remain 
yet to be prev d. Some therefore, finding that in the preſent fate of the 
World, Matter will not ſerve for all the noted and common Phenomny 
of the World, haye call'd in the help of a Spirit of Nature, which may 
ſerve ipſtead of a Man-midwife to Matter, to help her in her Prodygion 
of Things, Or, as tho Gon had a plurality of Worlds to lock after, 
they have taken care to ſubſtitute him a Vicar in this; which is theSpirit 
of Nature. But we had rather believe Gop himſolf to be perpetually 
reſident in the World, and that the Power which gives Life, and Be 
ing, and Motion te every thing in the World, is nothing elſe but his 
own Providenee ; eſpecially fince we have learnt from: himſelf, that i 
Thus then we ſve a neceſſity of aſſerting Divine Providence, whether 
we conlider the Divine Nature, or the Phenomena of the World; but 
et the caſe is not ſo clear but that there are two grand Objections be- 
und, which have been the continual exerciſe of the Wits of inquiſitive 
Men almoſt in all Ages of the World. The one concerns the firſt Origin 


of Evil z the other concerns the Diſpenſations of Providence, whence it 


comes: to paſs, that good Men fare ſo hard in the World, when the bad 


triumph and flouriſh, If theſe two can be clear d with any fatisfafion 
to Reaſon, it will be the higheſt vindication of Divine Providence, and 


a great evidence of the Divinity of the Scriptures, which give us ſuch 


Reaſon of Man was ſo much to ſeek in. tab 
I begin with the Origin of Evil; for, if there be a Hand of Provi- 


dence which orders all things in the World, how comes Evil then into 


it, without Gon being the Author of it? Which is a Speculation of 


as great depth as Neceſſity, it highly concerning us to entertain the high- 
eſt apprehenſions of God's Holineſs, and how far he is from being the 


Author of Sin: And it is likewiſe a Matter of ſome difficulty ſo to er- 
plain the Origin of Evil, as to make it appear that God is not the Au- 
thor of it. I eaſily then aſſent to what Origen ſaith on this ſubject, when 
Calſus, upon ſome miſtaken. places of Scripture, had charg'd the Serip 
ture with laying the Origin of Evil upon Gop; dre 5 4G 215 r 

r <4, ard epmors GEtlanws e. ede, ht mi Quay iu, e roi 1h 
7; nanu cexlein d yo, If any thing which calls for our inquiry be if 
difficult inveſtigation; that which concerns. the Origin of Evilt is ſuch a 
thing 3 and as Sinplicius well begins his Diſcourſe on this Subject; ”# 
T, cg de F nend & NIC wi nad digghubes x, i d mh Seien dasfeins ci 
valeve; 3,7 d ogy baſoſjas ras de die ld engt, x; Woh xj @ures Mug 
cis mg ui , airioNoſeilas abr}; The diſpute concerning the Natue 


and Origin of Evil, not being well ftated, is the cauſe of great Impiety ” 
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wards God and peruerts the princaples of mn Life; an end ben in 


Sq much then it our great concernment to fix on ſure grounds in the 
reſolution of this important queſtion; in which I intend not to lanch 
oat into the depth and intricacies of it, as it relates to any internal pot. 
poſes of Gods Will, (which is beyond our: preſent ſtope) but I fall 
only take that account of it which the Scripture plain gives in relating 
n firſt Man. For the clearing of which I fhall ayer in 

is meth ne Hp o 21009 Iv tte 0 1016/1 
1 That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the Author of Sin. 
. That. the actourt which the Seripture giues of the origin of 'Evili 


doth not charge it upon Gad. 5 


. That-no account given by Philoſophers of the vrigin of Evil, is ſo clear 
adage anti i. fi ih mon 
4. That the moſt material circumſtances of this account ars atteſted by 
the Heathens themſekue , d 1097 oft ot ont) WEacrr Joh: 
X 1, That if the $eriptures be true, God cannot be the Author of Sin. 
For if the Seriptures be true, we are bound without Heſitation to yield 
our aſſent to them in their plain and direct affirmations; and therè can 
be no ground of ſuſpending aſſent, as to any thing which pretends to 
be a Divite Truth, but the want of certain Evidence, whether it be of 
Divine Revelation or na. No doubt it would be one of the moſt effe- 
dual ways to put an end to the numerous controverſies of the Chriſtian 
World (eſpecially to choſe bold diſputes concerning the method and 
order of Gop's Decrees) if the plain and undoabted aſſertions of Scrip- 
ture were made the Rule and Standard, whereby. we ought to judg of 
ſuch things as are more obſcure and ambiguous. And cou'd Men but 
ret contented with thoſe things which concern their eternal Happineſs, 
and the means in order to it (which on that account are written with all 
imaginable perſpicuity in Scripture) and the moment of all other Con · 
troverlies.be judg d by their reference to theſe, there wou d be fewer Con · 
troyerſies and more Chriſtians in the World. Now there are two grand 
Principles which concern Mens eternal Condition, of which we have 
the greateſt certainty from Scripture, and on which we may with oy 
rely, without perplexing our Minds about thoſe more nice and ſubtiſe 
Speculations (which it may be are uncapable of all full and particular 
reloution) and thoſe are, That che ruin and deſtruttion of Alen if wholly 
from bimſelf and, That his ſalvation is from God'alone. If then Man's 
Fun and miſery be from himſelf; which the Scripture doth ſo much 
inculcate on all occaſions; then withour catroverſy that which is the 
cule of all the miſery. of Human Nature, is wholly from himfelf too, 
Which is, din. So that if the main ſcope and deſign of the Scripture 
be nue, Gop cannot be the Author of that; by which (without the in- 
ter rentien of the Mercy of Gon) Man's: miſery unavoidably falls u 
lum, For with hat Authority and Majefty doth Gop in tlie Serip- 
ture forbid all manner of Sin? With wiat earneſtneſs and importuniry 


th he wooe the Sinnes to-forſake his än? With whar loarhing and de. 


nian doth he mention Sin? With whit juſtice and ſeverity doth' he 
puniſn Sin? With what wrath and indignation doth he threaten: Contu- 
maclaus Sinners? Aud is it poſſible, (after all this and much more; re 
corded m 


* the Scriptures, to expreſs the Holineſs of Gop's Nature; Hig: 
arcd of Sin, and his appointing a day of Judgment for the ſolemn pu- 


ent of Sinners) to imagin that the Striptures do in the leaſt aſcribe” 
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the Origin of Evil to Go, or make him the Author of Sin J Shall u 
the Fudg of all the world do rights will a Gon of infinite I uſtice Pu. 
rity, and Holineſs, puniſn the Sinner for that which himſelf ag the 
cauſe of? Far be ſuch unworthy thoughts from our Appielienfionshe, 
Deity, much more. of that GOD whom we believe to have dedary hig 
Mind ſo much to the contrary, that we cannot believe that and the Serjp: 


* 
PA 


tures to be true together, 00 21 1050 

Taking it then for granted in the general, that Gop cannot be hi 
Author of Sin, we come to inquire, Whether the account whichth Serig- 
ture gives of the Origin of Evil, doth any way charge it upon God? There 
are only two ways, according to the Hiſtory of the: fall of Man recorded 
in Scripture, whereby Men may have any ground to queſtion whether 
GoD were the cauſe of Man's fall; either jr, by the giving him that 
poſitive Law, which was the occafion of his fall; or ſecomaly;*by leay- 
ng him to the liberty of his own Will. Firſt, The giving of that po- 


ſitive Law cannot be the leaſt ground of laying Man's fault on Gob; 
becauſe, 1. It was moſt ſuitable to the nature of a rational Creature to 
be govern d by Laws, or declarations of the Will of his Maker: for con- 
fidering Man as a free Agent, there can be no way imagin d ſo conſonint 
to the nature of Man as this was, becauſe thereby lie miglit declare his 
obedience to Gop to be the matter of his free choice. For where thete 
is à capacity of Reward and Puniſhment, and acting in the conſiderati- 
on of them, there muſt be a declaration of the Will of the Law-giver, 
according to which Man may expect either his Reward or Puniſhment, | 
If it were ſuitable to Gopꝰ's nature to promiſe Life to Man upon Obe- 
dience, it was not unſutable to it to expect Obedience to every declarz- 
tion of his Will; conſidering the abſolute Sovereignty and Dominion 
which Gop had over Man as being his Creature, and the indiſpenſable 
Obligation which was in the nature of Man to obey whatever his Maker 
did command him: So that Gop had full and abſolute Right to require 
from Man, what he did as to the Law which he gave him to obey; 
and in the general we cannot conceive, how there ſhou'd be a Teſtimo- 
ny of Man's Obedience towards: his Creator, without fome declaration 
of his Creator's: Will. Secondly, Gop had full Power and NN 
not only to govern Man by Laws, but to determin Man's general obli- 
gation to Obedience to that particular poſitive Precept by the breach of 
which Man fell. If Gop's power over Man was univerſal and unlimi- 
ted, what reaſon can there be to imagin it ſhou d not extend to ſuch a 

_ Poſitive Law? Was it, becauſe the matter of this Law ſeem'd too low, 
for Gos to command his Creature? But whatever the matter of the 
Law was, Obedience to Gop was the great end of it, which Man had 
teſtify d as much in that Inſtance of it as in any other whatſoever; and 
in the violation of it were imply'd the higheſt aggravations of Diſob- 
dience; for GoD's Power and Authority were as much contemned, his 
| Goodneſs ſlighted, his Truth and Faithfulneſs queſtion'd, his Name di- 
honour'd, his Majeſty affronted in the breach of. that, as of any other 
Law whatſoever it had been. If the Law were eaſie to be obſerv'd, the 
greater was the Sin of Diſobedience; if the weight of the matter vas 
not ſo great in it ſelf, yet Gop's Authority added the greateſt weight 
to it; and the ground of Obedience is not to be fetch d from the n- 
ture of the thing required, but from the Authority of the Legiſlator: 
Or was it then becauſe GoD:conceal'd from Man his Counſel in giv1ls 
of that poſitive Precept? Hath not then a Legiſlator power to 4 


h enen 
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ac Hiſtory of the Creation. He then-in his Commentaries on Epifteriet Simpl. 
ly diſputes this very. ſubject of the Origin of Evil, and alter 2 c 36; 
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iny thing, but what he ſatisfies every one of his reaſon in command- 
ing it? If ſo, what becomes of Obedience and Subjection? It will be 
impoſſible to make any pro ecepts | X 
gilt muſt be charg'd with the Difobedience of his Subjects, where he 


h not give a particular account of every thing which he requires: 


power and Authority which God hath) is contrary to all Laws of Po- 


probative Precepts on this account ; and the Le- 


ticy and the general Senſe of the World. This Plurarch gives a good Plutarch, 


account of, when he diſcourſeth fo rationally of the Sobriety which 
Men onght to uſe in their 1 into the grounds and reaſons o 
Gop's Actions; For, faith he, 

iumg the Patient a particular reaſon of every circumſtance in them : 


Th * 85 ay ee voues TW"), ed Noſo areas tysot X, Tavlcls Quuvdpſvor, 
e h x, dend nod Ye P we S ,j . Neither have Human Laws al- 


ways apparent reaſon for them, nay ſome of them, are to appearance ridi- 

us ber oe be influ in that Law of the eee ian E. 
pbori, lu _Teipery hugena, to which no other reaſon was annex d but this, 
4 wah Tols vine oc jan aero wow al ro: They commanded every Ma- 
giſtrate at the entrance of bis Office to ſhave himſelf, and gave this reaſon 


for it, that they might learn to ry Bug themſelves. He farther inftan- 


ceth, in the Roman Cuſtom of Manwniſſion, their Laws about Teſta- 
ments, Solon's Law againſt Neutrality in Seditions, and concludes thence, 
Hung web Ndg dy Tis Petrol vir drovias, pre © N Tywn f voudttrs, wire 
i aries cuts des F eons 12 Any one would ſh 

dities in . * who doth not conſider = e e ee e. 

the ground at he requires, Ti dy Sowa, ſaith he, & F dileprav 
drug ur- EE wie ite hy e 641 76 "vj P Sed & TeV, @ 1 Miſs wk K 
dee y, Th os wegriegs F dpaglavirov xondQeor* What wonder is it, if we 


are ſo puzled to give an account of the Actions of Men, that we ſbou d be 


to ſeek as to thoſe of the Deity £ This cannot be then any ground on the 
account of mere reaſon, to lay the charge of Man's Diſobedienee upon 
Gop, becauſe he requir'd from him the obſervance of that poſitive com- 
mand of not eating of the forbidden Fruit. 28 5 
The only thing then left, js, whether God be not liable to this charge 
a he left Man to the libert 7 his Will : And that may be grounded on 
two things; either that Go did not create Man in ſuch a condition, in 


' which it bad been impoſſible for him to have ſinned ;, or that knowing his 


empration be did not give him power to reſiſt it. If neither of theſe will 
ay any imputation of the Origin of Evil upon GoD, then Gop will 
appar to be wholly free from it. Firft, concerning Man's being created 
4 free Agent; if the determination of n good, that poſſibi- 


ur of Sinning is imply d in the very notion of a Creature; and conſe- 


find many Ab ſur- 
the en e or 


de his qui 
ero puni- 
untur & 


byfic tans will give preſeriptions without numine. 


VI; 


quently that impeccability is repugnant to the nature of à created Be- ui. en- 


053, then wo ee a necellaryreaſan, why Man was creed in Rte 175-59 
al Liberty: but endeavouring to ſhew that the grounds of our Religion fn n 


are not repugnant to natural Reaſon, I ſhall rather make uſe of the Te- emen. 1. 
Rimony of lac nothing elſe but Res- f. 


M uch who profeſs d to be Followers of not. 
8 hiloſophy. Among whom I ſhall make choice of Sinplicius 
{af 1 the Reaſon he producetli, and becauſe he is fartheſt from any 

bicion of partiality, by reaſon of his known oppoſition to the Mo- 
profeſſed 


"wing rexeted thar fond Opitiion of two Principles, one of Good, 


e 


. 


p. 175. 


were produced which are ſubjett to Mutation and Corruption; and ſo if. 
der thoſe Souls which were immutably fixed in Good, others were produted 
whith were liable to be perverted from it; that ſo the riches of Gop's good- 
neſs might be diſplay'd in making to exiſt all. Beings which are capable of 
[ it; and that the Univerſe might be perfett in having all ſorts of Beings i 
4 | t. Now, he ſuppoſeth that all thoſe Beings which are above this full 
: nary World are ſuch as are immutably good, and that the loweſt fort of Be- 
ings which are liable to be perverted to Evil, are ſucb which are here be. 

low. Therefore, ſaith he, the Soul being of a more noble and immutajl: 
Nature, while it is by it ſelf, doth not partake of Evil; but it being of a 

nature apt to be joined with theſe Terreſirial Bodies ( 7 the Providence if 

the Author of the Univerſe, who produced ſuch ſouls, that fo both extremes 

might be joyned by the Bonds of vital Union) thereby it becomes ſenſible f 

thoſe Evils and Pains which the Body is ſubje& to; but theſe things are 

not properly Evils but rather Good, conſidering our Terreſtrial Bodies a 

parts of the Univerſe which is upheld by the changes and viciſſitudes which 

are in this lower World:. Which he largely diſcourſes. on to ſhew that 

thoſe particular alterations which are in Bodies, do conduce rather to 

the Sci and beauty of the Univerſe, than are any real Evils in i. 

But now, ſaith he, for the Origin of thoſe things which are properly Eil, 

viz. Moral Evils, which are ta r avleprims Nun wlaopala, the lapſes 

and errors of the Human ſoul, we are to conſider, that there are ſouls a 

more excellent nature than ours. are, which are ininutably good; and the 

fouls of Brutes are of a lower kind than ours are, and yet are middle be. 

tween the rational and vegetative, having ſomething in them parallel both 

to the . and Evils which are in Men, which will therefore be un- 

Eid. p. 108. derſtoo by an account of the other, H o dvd eprivn noun, pion gt c 7 
ee, Selma . da dvw Ei mvyar, Ne re T &i mh uy , dxggrila, x Ag F m 
falbes uv, „ r det dr 2g T wegs 10 09pa cvſLacy Þ dNols (ws, , owldop@ 

gaſlinos yon F Te ave X F Adr, Ag T aurrzeo(s ofioius, Wor & wegs Cana, 
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in the middle berween thoſe more excellent Beings which perpetually remain 
above, with: which it partakes in the ſublimity of its Nature and U nder- 
ſtanding, and thoſe inferior Terreſtrial Beings with which it communes 
thro' the vital Union which it hath with the Body, and by reafon il that 
Freedom and indiſferency which it hath, it ſometimes is aſſimilated to the one, 
 . ſometimes to the other of theſe extremes. So that while it aproacheth 
te the, nature if the fuperior Beings, it keeps it ſelf. free from Evil, bu 


and ſo he calls the cauſe F all evil in the Soul are xatodov dis . 

Sunny rö ro, i voluntary deſcent into this lower World, and immer. 

ſing it ſelf in the feculency of Terreſtrial Matter, Ku Quow d\ dapiboh 

NN, In avaixaGopſun xlr N dvariy NN Aru Alen, os dry ad VM . 

e re 6 c. For tho the Sau be of a kind of Amphibious Nature, 

Paet it is not forced either upwards or downwards, bin acts either 3 
2001 3 | | | | C 


| 


work os wes Tara dH ). The Soul of Man is nexus utriuſque mundi, 
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becauſe of it freedom it may ſometimes fink down into theſe lower things, 
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te aber of Boil property, but the Soul of Man, 


by bis own free and volt ary had X power to ſtand, in that there 
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cording bb its ingernal Gborty. But, faith hen while the rational ſoul keeps 


cher power whioh it bath in its hands over the Body, and makes uſe of * 


as an inflrument for its own good, ſo long it keeps pure and free from 
, but when it once forgets To ende it bark irh the 
more er Being, and throws away the Scepter of its power, and 
drowns it (elf in the Body and Brutaſh AfeTions been Le pleaſure 


Reaſon, chat inſtead of commanding the Brutifh Faculties it he- 
ſarue to them, rben it conceives and brings forth evils, but this it 


dath nat thro any. coottion or neteffity, but thro' the ' abuſe of that power 


aul liberty which it hath e For the choice is a proper action of the Soul 
it ſelf :. which be proves from hence, becauſe GoD, and the Laws, and all 
good Men, do not meaſure the good und evil of Afions fo much by rhe e 
vent, as by the will and intention of the Prrſon ; and that Puniſbment and 
Reward have chiefly a reſpett to thoſe. - And therefore Men are pardoned 
for what they da or f conſiraint and force, and the fault is aſcribed, 
8. aj vegrleflt d Rt, not to him that did it, but to bim that 
forced bim to the-olomg it. And ſo from hence he concludes, That be- 
cauſe of the freedom of the Will of Man, . nothing elſe can be ſaii ro be 
t thu and concludes that Di- 
courſe with this excellent Speech, Exeris wv T airlav m2 naxs, Nounyp e 


x ix d rb" d N S Big N nad tregiro if Nux. vd xa dy vir + Ov Nido C 
dhaurius edrlu}.ouſangioavIa Na las, x, Tor G0 waxy by nd Big Niven. xÞ 
 wpgaieeoty ad de e av a Niſollo ,. Having thus found out 


the true origin of Evil, let us cry out with a loud woice, that GoD is not the 


Autbor of Sin, becauſe the Soul freely doth that which in evil, and not 
Gop; for if the Soul were forced to do what it doth, one might juſtly In 
the blame on GoD, wwho permits ſurh 2 force to be offer d it, neither covldit 


be properly evil which the Soul was conſlrained to; but ſmee it ntted freely, 


out of choice, the Soul muſt alone be accounted the Author and Cauſe of Evil. 
Thus we ſee that Gop cannot with any ſhadow of Reaſon be aceoun- 
ted the Author of Evil, becauſe he gave the Soul of Man a principe of 
interna freedom, when the very freedom of acting which the Sou! had, 
put it into a capacity of ſtanding as well as falling. And certainly, he 
can never be ſaid to be the cauſe of the breaking of a Perſon, who gave 
him a ſtock to ſet up with, and ſuppos'd him able to manage it when 


he gave it him. Indeed had not Man kad this freedom of Will, he could 
not have fallen; but then neither had he been a rational Agent, which 


fuppoſing no corruption, doth' ſpeak freedom of Action. So that while 
we enquire after the origin of Evil we have no other c#uſe to afhon it 
to, dur Man's abuſe of that free power of adting which he had: but if we 
will be ſo curious as to inquire farther, why Go did create Man with 
a freedom of Will, and not rather fix his Soul immutably on Good; if 
the order of Beings be no ſatisfactory Reaſon for it, we can give no other 
than that why he made Man, or the World at all, which was the good 
But lecondly, Suppiefing GoD's- giving Man this freedom of Will, dot 

mr entithe him ro 2 Saler o Fol, doth _ his leaving Man to 


this Fberty ef his in the Temptation, make him the cauſe of Sin? 1 


fuer o. and that em theſe accounts. Arg na ret 
1. Betaufe Man flood then bog terms, that be could not fall but 
He 


Qq Was 


of Senſe above that of Reaſun.) when it ſo far degenierates below the prin- 
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was no principle of Corruption at all in his Faculties, but he had a Yare 
and undehild, Soul, which could not be polluted without its own con. 


ſent: Now it had been repugnant to the terms on which Man food 
(which were the tryal of his Obedience to his Creator) had he been 


Simple in jrreſiſtibly determin d any way. Simplicius puts this queſtion after the 


former diſcourſe, W hether Gop may be called the Author of fin, becauſe 
he permits the Soul to uſe ber liberty? But, faith he, be that ſays Gop 


ſhould not have permitted this uſe. of its freedom to the Saul, muſt. 
of theſe two things; either that the Soul gw. Fd ſuch a Nature —— 1 
olly 


different to Good or Evil, it ſhould haue been w t from the choo 
Evil, or elſe that it ſhould have been made of ſuch a. Nature that it ſhoy 
not have had a power of chooſing Evil, The firſt is irrational and abſurd; 


for what freedom and liberty had that been, where there was no choice? 


And what choice could there have been, where the Mind was neceſſitate 
only to one part? For the ſecond we are to conſider, ſaith he, that w 


Evil is in it ſelf deſirable, or to be choſen, but withal, if this power of 


determining it ſelf either way muſt be taken away, it. muſt be either as 
ſomething not Good, or as. ſome great Evil; and whoever ſaith ſo, dib 
not conſider, hom many things. in the World there are, which are accounted 


good and deſirable Things, yet are no ways comparable with this freedom if 


Will. For it excels all ſublunary Beings ;, and there is none would rather 
defire to be a Brute or Plant than Man; if Gop then ſhew'd his goodneſs in 
giving to inferior Beings ſuch Perfections which are far below this, is it 
any ways incongruous to GoD's Nature and Goodneſs, to give Man the free: 
dom of his Actions, and a ſelf-determining power, tho be permitted bin 
the free uſe. of it Beſides, as that Author reaſons, had Go, to prevent 
Man's fin, taken away the liberty of bis Will, he bad likewiſe deſtroyed the 


Foundation of all Vertue, and the very Nature of Man; for Vertue woull 


not have been ſuch, had there been no. poſſibility of acting contrary ;, and 
Man's Nature would have been Divine, becauſe impeccable. Therefare, 
ſaith he, ths' we attribute this ſelf-determining Power to.GoD as the A 
thor of it, which was ſo neceſſary.in the order of the Univerſe, we have 
no reaſon to attribute the Origin of that Evil toGop, which. comes by the 
abuſe of that Liberty. For, as he farther adds, Gop doth not at all cauſe 
that Averſion from Cord, which is in the Soul when it fins, but only gave 
ſuch 4 Power to the Soul, whereby it might turn it ſelf to Evil, out of 
which GoD might. afterwards produce ſo much Good, which could not other- 
Philaſopher ſpeak on this Jubjec@.: i fon ied oa 5 ovate 
2. 'GoD cannot be ſaid to be the Author of Sin, tho he did not prevent 
the Fall of Man, becauſe he did not withdraw before his Fall, any Grace 
or Aſſiſtance, which was neceſſary for his ſtanding. Had there been in- 
deed a neceſſity of ſupernatural Grace, to be communicated to Man 


wiſe have been without it. So conſonantly to the, Scripture doth that 


every Moment, to continue him in his Innocency.; and had Gop be 


fore Man's Fall, withdrawn ſuch Aſſiſtance from him, without wh 
it were impoſſible for him to have ſtood, it would be very difficult free- 
ing Gop from being the Cauſe of the Fall of Man. But we are not put 
to ſuch difficulties for acquitting Gon from being the Author of din; 
for there appears no a at all for aſſerting any diſtinction of ſuffi- 
cient and efficacious Grace in Man before his Fall that the one {boul 
belong only to a radical Power of ſtanding, the other to every Act ol 
good which Adam did: For if Go D made Man upright, he certanl 
gave him ſuch a Power as might be brought into Act without the ü 
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cults Actions. If the other wert ſulfficient; it was ſuffleicbt for 


pane and how could it be ſufficient for its end, if notwithſtandir 


that, there were no poſſibility ofiſtanding, unleſs efficaci 
ſuperadded to it > Gop would not certainly require any: 


help-were 
ing ud ths 


Creature in his Integrity, but what he had a Power to obey; andiif there 


were neceſſary farther Grabe to bring the Power into Ad, the {ubtra&+ 
ing of this Grace thuſt be by way of Puniſhment to Man, which it is 
hard to condeiye fot-what gull be, before Man had ſinned, d elle 
Gp muſt fubtract this U purpoſe that Man might fall which 


would neceſſarily follow on ebe in why i caſe Man would 
domus nece or- 


be neceſſitated AL Veluti' cum ſi ſubd 
nit, as one — * uh 4 Houſe — needs fall, when the Pillars 
on which it "ay it. But now if Go p withdrew 


0 ( Man to uſe his Liberty, yet he cannot be ſaid to 
de my ways the Author of Exil, becauſe Man had till a poſſe Ai vellet, 
a Power of ſtanding, if he had made right uſe of his Lieny: 5 
Gov never took from Man his Adjutorinin. quo An 72 
non pufuit as Divines call it, Man enjoying {till his Power, "tho by the 
abuſe.of his Liberty he fell into Sin; So chat granting Go D. to kave 

Man to the uſe of his Liberty, yet we ſee. GoD- cannot in the leaſt be 
charzd with being the. Author of Sin, or the Origin of Evil, by the 

oy — the: Fall of Vun in Mn 15 ich King the, .thing 0 
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che Origin of Evil in Scripture, with that which, was ba } 
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no-one inquiry Whatſoever, in which thoſe who had ing but 
ral Light to guide them, we . 


concerning the Origin of Evil. They ſaw by continual 


Experie 
how great a Torrent of both ſorts of Evils, of Sin and Puniſhment; di 
overfiow' the World z but they were like the Egypt, ho had ſuffi- 
cient evidence of -thi overflowing their Banks by the th River. Nile; but 
could not fihd out the V the Head of it. n was, 4 C05. 
d, ſo the means of Inſtruction and Know- 
ledg dety A; and ſo as the Phanomena grew greater, the reaſon of then 
ws leſs underſtabd; the knowledg of "he Hiſtory of the firſt Ages: 


tor, _ which they 8 alone us, to "he full i e en. 


They w were — 
generate Condi- 
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or the 7 Power of the Soul, 
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n; whereby he muſt neceſſarily fall, 


oe, to nb that accoufit ol VIIL. 
Philoſophers, in point of Reaſon and Evidence, There was - a... 
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was no principle of Corruption at all in his Faculties, but he had a pute 

and undefild Soul, which could not be polluted without its own con. 

ſent: Now it had been repugnant to the terms on which Man Rog 
(which were the tryal of his Obedience to his Creator) had he been 
Simplic, in jrreſiſtibly determin'd any way. Simplicius puts this queſtion after the 


: 148 707 former diſcourſe, W hether Gop may be called the Author of fin, becauſe 


he permits the Soul to uſe ber liberty? But, faith he, be that ſays Gob 
ſhould not have permitted this uſe. of its freedom to the Saul, muſt ſy oe 
of theſe two things; either that the Soul bein 5h ſuch a Nature as is in 
different to Good or Evil, it ſhould have been 4 ly kept from the chooſn 
Evil, or elſe that it ſhould have been made of ſuch a. Nature that it ſpould 
not have had a power of chooſing Evil, The firſt is irrational and abſurd. 
for what freedom and liberty had that been, where there was no . 
And what choice could there have been, where the Mind was neceſſitated 
only to one part? For the ſecond we are to conſider, ſaith he, that w 
Evil is in it ſelf deſirable, or to be chaſen; but withal, if this power of 
determining it ſelf either way muſt be taken away, it muſt be either a 
ſomething not Good, or as ſome great Evil and whoever ſaith ſo, dith 
not conſider, hom many things. in the World there are, which are accounted 
good and deſirable Things, yet are no ways comparable with this freedom if 
Will. For it excels all ſublunary Beings ;, and there is none would rather 
defire to be a Brute or Plant than Man; if Gop then ſhew'd his goodneſs in 
giving to inferior Beings ſuch Perfections which are far below this, is it 
any ways incongruous to GOD Nature and Goodneſs, to give Man the free: 
dom of his Actions, and a ſelf-determining power, tho he permitted bin 
the free uſe. of it? Beſides, as that Author reaſons, had Go, to prevent 
Man's fin, taken away the liberty of his Will, he bad likewiſe deſtroyed the 
Foundation of all Vertue, and the very Nature of Man; for Vertue woull 
not have been ſuch, had there been no poſſibility of acling contrary; and 
Man's Nature would have been Divine, becauſe impeccable. Therefare, 
ſaith he, h we attribute this ſelf-determining Power to GoD as the Ai 


thor of it, which was ſo neceſſary.in the order of the Univerſe, we have , 
no reaſon to attribute the Origin of that Evil toGop, which comes by the 7 
abuſe of that Liberty. For, as he farther adds, Gop doth not at all cauſe * 
that Averſion from Good, which is in the Soul when it ſins, but only gave m 
ſuch a Power to the Soul, whereby it might turn it ſelf to Evil, out o n 
which GOD might afterwards produce ſo much Good, which could not other- le 
wiſe have been without it. So conſonantly to the Scripture doth that w 
Philoſopher ſpeak on this ſubject. | th 


2. Gob cannot be ſaid to be the Author of Sin, th he did not prevent 
the Fall of Man, becauſe he did not withdraw before his Fall, any Grace 
or Aſſiſtance, which was neceſſary for his ſlanding. Had there been in- 
deed a neceſſity of ſupernatural Grace, to be communicated to Man for 
every Moment, to continue him in his Innocency ; and had Go ber 
fore Man's Fall, withdrawn ſuch Aſſiſtance from him, without which 
it were impoſſible for him to have ſtood, it would be very difficult free 
ing God from being the Cauſe of the Fall of Man. But we are not put 
to ſuch difficulties for acquitting God from being the Author of Sin; 
for there appears no 8 at all for aſſerting any diſtinction of {ufit 
cient and efficacious Grace in Man before his Fall; that the one ſhoul 
belong only to a radical Power of ſtanding, the other to vaſt 
good which Adam did: For if Go D made Man upright, he certain 
gave him ſuch a Power as might be brought into Act without the War 
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jcular Actions. If the other were ſufficient; it was ſufficient for 
its end; and how could it be ſufficient for its end, if notwithſtanding 
that, there were no poſſibility of ſtanding, unleſs efficacious help were 
ſuperadded to it > GoD would not certainly require anything from the 


Creature in his Integrity, but what he had a Power to obey and if there 


were neceſſary farther Grace to bring the Power into Act, the ſubtract- 
ing of this Grace muſt be by way of Puniſhment to Man, which it is 
hard to conceive for what it ſhould be, before Man had ſinned, or elſe 
Go muſt ſubtract this Grace on purpoſe that Man might fall; which 
would neceſſarily follow on this Suppoſition, in which caſe Man would 
be neceſſitated to fall, Jeluri cum ſubdluctis colunmis domus neceſſario cor- 
nut, as one expreſſeth it, As 4 Horſe muſt needs fall, when the Pillars 
on which it ſtood art talen oa (fp it. But now if Go p withdrew 
got any effectual Grate from Man, whereby he muſt neceſſarily fall, 
then tho Go p permit Man to uſe his Liberty, yet he cannot be ſaid to 
be any ways the Author of Evil, becauſe Man had ſtill a poſſe i vellet, 
a Power of ſtanding, if he had made right uſe of his Liberty: And 
Gov never took from Man his Adjutorium quo potuit fire, &. fine quo 
non potuit, as Divines call it, Man enjoying {till his Power, tho' by the 


abuſe of his Liberty he fell into Sin: So that granting Go D to leave 


Man to the uſe of his Liberty, yet we ſee Gop cannot in the leaſt be 
charg d with being the Author of Sin, or the Origin of Evil, hy the 
Hiſtory of the Fall of Man in Scripture: Which was the thing to 
be clear d. N Re TEES i 


ſity of any {1 upervenient Act of Grace, to elicite that habitual Powerinto | 
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We come now in the third place, to compare that account given of VIII. 


the Origin of Evil in Scripture, with that which was embracd by 
Heathen Philoſophers, in point of Reaſon and Evidence. There was 
vo one inquiry whatſoever, in which thoſe who had nothing but natu- 1 


ral Light to guide them, were more to ſeek for ſatisfaction in, than this 


concerning the Origin of Evil. They ſaw by continual Experience, 
how great a Torrent of both ſorts of Evils, of Sin and Puniſhment; did 
overflow the World ; but they were like the Ez ypthans, Who had ſuffi- 
cient evidence of the overflowing their Banks by the River Nile, but 
could not find out the Spring or the Head of it. The reaſon was, as Cor- 
ruption increas' d in the World, ſo the means of Inſtruction and Know- 
ledg dety d; and ſo as the Phænomena grew greater, the reaſon of them 
was leſs underſtood; the knowledg of the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of 
the World, thro which they could alone come to the full underſtand- 
ing of the true cauſe of Evil, inſenſibly decaying in the ſeveral Nati- 


ons: Infomuch, that thoſe who are not at all acquainted with that Hi- 


ltory of the World, which was' preſerv'd in Sacred Records among the 
Jews had nothing but their own uncertain conjectures to go. by, and 
lome kind of obſcure Traditions which were preſerv'd among them; 
which while they ſought to rectify by their Interpretations, they made 
them more obſcure and falſe than they found them. They were cer- 
tain of nothing, but that Mankind was in a low and degenerate Condi- 
tion, and fubje& to continual Miſeries and Calamities; they who cry d 
up che moſt the, a rege, or the Self. determining Power of the Soul, 
could not certainly but ſtrangely wonder, that a Principle indifferent 
to be carry d either way, ſhould befoalmoſt fatally inclin'd to the worſt 
ommand of Paſſions, by their own ackpowledgment, the Brutiſn part 

e of 
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ofthe Soul esl ſo mater and enflave the Rarionalyand the Bp 
ſhould ſilk caſt the Rider in Man, the ſenſitive Appetite ſhoald throy 
off the Power of the u f, of that Faculty of tlie Soul which Was 
defign'd for the Government of all the reſt. The Philoſophers could 
not be ignorant, what Slaves they were themſelves to this Terra 
Hyle, how eafily their moſt mettleſome Souls were mird in the Din 
how deep they were ſunk into corporeal Pleaſures, that it was paſt the 
power of their Reaſon to help them out. Nay, wen the Soul begins 
to be fledg d again, after her w1«eopptnere;"or moulting, at ber entrance 
into the Body, which Plato ſpeaks of, and ſtrives to raiſe her ſelf abort 
this lower World, the then feels che weight of ſuch Plummets hanging 
at her Feet, that they — — down again to her former fluttering y 
Hier, in and down in her Cage of Earth. So Fierocles complains, That when 
ine. p. 1). Reaſon begins to carry the Soul to the perception of the moſt noble Ob- 
i . the Soul with a generous flight would ſoar above this'World, 
was F wablſitzeis Sig adtrey TIO: yworuCdton, ante?) regs ani, Weje 

it not born down to that which is Evil by the force of Paſſions, which ł 
like Leads upon the Souls Feet, What a ſtrange unaccountable thing mu 
this needs be to thoſe who beheld the conſtancy of the Effect, but were 
to ſeek for the Cauſe of it > It could not but be clear to them that the 
eireEgoo they were wont to extol ſo high, was (in the ſtate Mag wu 

now in) but a more noble name for Slavery; when themſeltees could 
not but confeſs the ßer, or inclination in the Soul was ſo ſtranz ts 
the Evil; and could that be an even Ballance, where there was ſo much 
down-weight in one of the Scales? unleſs they made, as ſome of then 
did, the voluntary Inclinations of the Soul to evil, an evidence of her 
Liberty in this moſt degenerate Condition, as tho' N were any Argu- 
ment that the Priſoner was the freer, becauſe he delighted himſelf in 
tte noiſe of his Shackles. Neither was this diſorder alone at hoſe in 
tte Soul, where there was ſtill a Fantippe ſcolding with Socrates, Paſſion 
ſtriving with Reaſon; but when they look d abroad in the World, they 
could not but obſerve ſome ſtrange Irregularities in the converſe among 
Men. What JebatKheries, contentions, rapines, fightings and deſtroy- 
ing each other, and that with the greateſt Cruelty, and that frequent) 
among Country- men, Friends, nay, Relations and Kindred!" And could 
this Hoſtility between thoſe of the ſame Nature, and under the wol 
ſacred Bonds of Union, be the reſult of Nature, when even Beaſts of 
Prey are not ſuch to thoſe of their own kind > Beſides all this, when 
they ſummed up the Life of Man together, and took an account 
of the Weakneſſes and Follies of Childhood, the Heats and Extrav 
gancies of Youth, the Paſſions, Diſquietments and Diſappointments af 
Men in their ſtrength and height of Buſineſs, the Inquietude, Ache, 
and Infirmities of ola Age, beſides the Miſeries, which thro' every 6 
of theſe, all Men are ſubject to, and few eſcape; into how ſmall a Sum 
will the ſolid Pleaſure and Contentment of the Life of Man be reduct: 
Nay, if we take thoſe things in the World which Men pleaſe themſechies 
the moſt in enjoyment of, and conſider but with what Care they art 
got, with what Fear they are kept, and with what Certainty they muſt 
be loſt 5 and how much the Poſſeſſion of any thing fails of the expect 
tion of it, and how near Men are upon the top of Tenariff to fall 0 
the depth of the Sen; how often they are precipitated from the hee 
of Proſperity,” into the depthof Adverſity; we ſhall find yer much le 
that by the greateſt Chymiſtry can be extracted of real ſatisfaction -— 
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There ic hind of omtianclwitureg Good and Bupl in tbe World; which 
Sacrates chſet vd upon the rubbing of his Thigh, where the Fetters made 


ix ich, ale creme, & dvdpes, Kink vt it) m & N d x0 Wa eie dun 7! be. | 


badet ubs eie Get & alien H, d A) Mh A range thing is 
n Hon naar a in i it to the 
K 
Nom the obſereing the ſtrange and ſudden vicalſvudes of. theſe * 
and What near neighbours Pain and Pleaſure were to each other, (fd 
that there 1s frequently a paſſage out of one into the other) did yet 
et them to give a char account of the Origin of both theſe. 
oft re. Was a Gon who producd the World, and or- 


rid to t Pouptain of all Goodiieſas but that any Evil ſhould come 
wy they thought it repugnant to the very Notion of a DzrTy: 
— e far right in, as it conderm d the Evil of Sin; which 
dave already ſhew'd-GoD could nat be the Author of: Bur therein 
they hren d heit 1 norance of the true cauſe of Evil, that they did not 
look upon the Miſorles'of Life as the Hffects of Gon Juſtice upon 


theWorld; for the evil of Sin. And therefore that they might ſet tie 


Origin of Evil far enough off. from God, they made two different Prin- 


ciples of things, the one of Good, and the ather of Evil: This'Phtarch 
tells us, was the moſt ancient and univerſal account which he could 
meet with, of the Origin af Gaad and Evil. To which, purpoſe: we 
have this ample Teſtimony of his, in his learned Diſcourſe, De Iſide & 
Oſcide, A, mayraal@® rn uc d Neha 1, vouetr?f, dovre wouſlds Plutarch. 
. Qikaniger döbaß F dex deer dle Mena, & N ven ie xp urielXanfles, 0, _y 
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Which words I hare the more largely cited becauſe. they give us the 
Cod full account of the Aut vity, Univerſality, and: Reaſon of that 
l 145 which aſſerts two different Principles of of Good and Evil. I is 
2 ition (ſaith he) of great Amiquity, deniu d down. from the ancient 
hers of Divine — and Formers of Commonpeakhs, tothe _ 
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and Report,, 
12 and other, 


Stern, or held the „ whereby*he did order and phe no or * 
But fince there is ſo much cunfuſion and mixture of Good und Evil in jh, 
World, that Nature dath not. produce any pure untaimted Good; there i 


not any one, who like a Drawer, takes the e out of ro fevera 


Veſſels, and mixeth them together, and after di 


ributes them; but the 


are two Principles and Powers contrary to each other, whereof one dem: 


Manichees which held this Opinion, he tells us, to prevent chat, vas 


and turns us the other ay j ſince we 


Changes. For if nothing be wit hom 4 


ur to the right Hand, and direct us firivipht forward, the other pulls us ba- 
: ber way; J i F Mev e 
is and not onh rhar, but the World too, at lei ſo mmh as ir fulmay 
and terreſtrial, which is: ſubjec to — Varieties, ' Trrepularities, and 
| auſe, and Good cannot Wh 
cauſe of Evil, it neceſſarily follows, that as there is a peculiar Natino and 
the cauſe of Evil. "i: oiwgs 2 he „ „. „ e e 
But leſt we ſhould think it was only a Sect of a kind af Heuthen 


Thro mois mes N (ↄpoſldrois, It 1d the Opinion of b th G 
of the Heathen, 'Now theſe two Principles ſome (alth» heel 
| God 'wthereof the one is the cauſe of Good and we ther of 
Euil; him'theyicall Onde, this 'Sajuw, By this one would imagint, Wr 
this very ancient Tradition was nothing elſe but the true account ofthe 
Origin of Evil, à little diſguis d. For the Scripture making the Devil 
the firſt Author of Evil himſelf, and the firſt ſollicitor and tempter of 
Man to it; who when Gop directed him ftraight forward, pull'd Man 
back; and put him quite out of his way, by which means all the Miſe- 
ries of the World came into it: For while Man kept cloſe to his Maker, 
his Integrity and Obedience were to him what the vaſe umbilicalia are 
to the Child in the Womb; by them he receiv'd whatever tended to his 
Subſiſtence and Comfort: But Sin cut thoſe Veſſels aſunder, and provid 


the Midwife of Miſery, bringing Man forth into a World of Sorrow and 
_  Sufferings. #Now, I ſay; the Seripture taking ſuch eſpecial notice of 


Plut. in 
Alex. 
ti in 
Froæm. 


one, as the chief of Devils, thro* whoſe means Evil came into the World, 
this gave occaſion to the Heathens, when length of Time had made the 
Original Tradition more obſcure, to make theſe two, God and the De- 
non, as two Anti- gods, and ſo to be the Cauſes, the one of all Good, and 
the other of all Fil. Which at laſt came to that (which was the De- 
vil's great deſign in thus corrupting the Tradition) that both theſe ui 
gods ſhould have ſolemn Worſhip by Sacrifices 3 the one by way of Impe- 
tration, for beſtowing of Good ; the other by way of Deprecation, for 
averting of Evil. Such Plutareb there tells us, were the Oromaſcdles and 
Arimanius of Zoroaſtres, which were worſhipped by the Perſians; the 
one for doing Good, and the other for avoiding Evil; the one they fe 
ſembled to Light (or Fire) the other to Darkneſs and Ignorance: What 
Animals were good and uſeful they aſcribed to Oromaſdes, and all veno 
mous and noxious ones to Arimanius; whom Plutarch ef ewhere cal 
+ one Gau Tl go, The evil Demon of the Perfians. The fame 


— Diagenes Laertius relates of the Magi, the Philoſophers of Perſia, an 


they. made two diſtin& Principles, *Alat% Aahoia rand, 4 good * 
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Denon; for which he quotes Dinon, Ariſtotle, Hermippus, Eudoxus, 
Far ae The ſame Plutarch makes to be the Oyinise dr the anci- 
ent Greeks, who attribute the good to Jupiter Olympius, the bad to 
| Hades: The Chaldeans, faith he, make the Planets their Gods, of which, 
two they ſuppoſe the cauſe of Good ; two more of only a malignant 
Influence; and other three to be indifferent to either. The ſame 
he affirms of the Agyhtians, That whatever was evil and irregular; 
they aſcrib'd to Typho,, what was good, comely, and uſeful, they at- 
tributed to Je and Oſiris; to Iſis as the paſſive, Oſiris as the active 
inciple. Ez | 3 19G e e 
—_ we ſee how large a ſpread this. Opinion of the Origin of Evil 
had in the Gentile World; neither did it expire with Hæatheniſin: But 
Manes retain'd ſo much of the Religion of his Country, being a Perſian, 
| that he made a ſtrange medly of the Perſian and Chriſtian Doctrine to- 
gether. For that was his famous Opinion, of which St. Auſtin tells us; 


7 om TT 


tias, boni, ſcilicet, & mali, ſequens alios antiquos hereticos, opinatus eſt, 
St. Auſtin thinks that Manes had his Opinion, concerning two Principles, 
from the ancient Hereticks, by whom I ſuppoſe he means the Marcio- 
niſts and Valentinians : But it ſeems more probable that Manes had his 
Doctrine immediately from his Country-men;, tho it be generally thought 
that Scythianus and Buddas were his Maſters in it. But from whomſo- 
ever it came, the Opinion was merely: Heathen, .and not more contrary 
- to Scripture than it is to Reaſon ; the former I meddle not with, that 
Opinion being now extinct in the Chriſtian World: I only briefly con- 
ſider the Unreaſonableneſs of it, to ſhew what a far better account of 
| the Origin of Evil the Scriptures give us, than was diſcover'd by the 
= Heatben Philoſophers : For on both ſides, that Opinion is repugnant to 
the Notion of a Deity, ſo that while they would make two ſuch Gods, they 
make none at all. For how can the Principle of Good be God, if he 
hath not infinite Power as well as Goodneſs? And how can he have in- 
finite Power, if he hath not the Management of things in the World, 
And how can he have the Management of things, if they be liable to 
Evil; which the other Gop, which is the Principle of Evil, may lay 
upon it; from which, according to this ſuppoſition, the Principle of Good 
cannot- reſcue it?. So that they who hold this Opinion cannot, as Sim- 
Plicius tells us, Give GoD w #ou f ins Puvdpiac, the' balf of that infi- 
nite Power which belongs to him : For neither can he keep the good 
Creatures which he makes, from the power of the evil Demon; and 
therefore if he loves them, muſt be in continual fears of the Power of 
the coitrary Principle: Neither can he free them from the Evil which 
| the other lays upon them; for then Gop's Power would be far greater 


— cop 
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ther ſide, the Notion or Idea of an infinite evil Being, is in it ſelf an in- 
nliſtent Idea; for it is an infinite Non-eniity, if we ſuppoſe his very 
18 to lie in being Evil, which is only a privation of Goodneſs: And 
des, if he be intinitely Evil, he muſt be infinitely contrary to the 
| good F Tlnelple'; and how can he be infinitely contrary, which enjoys ſe- 
Feral of the ſame Perfect ions which the other hath, which are Infinity of 
Jence,) and Nece ity of Exiſtence 2 Now if this Principle of Evil be ab- 
| vlutely contrary to the other, it muſt be contrary in all his Perfections; 
e Whatever is a Perfection, belongs to that which is good; and . 
| . | ; 


| than the evil Dæman, and ſo he could be no Anti-god. And on the o- 


Ite duo principia inter ſe diverſa atque.adverſa, eademque æterna, & co- dicult. at 
erna, Voc eſt, ſemper fuiſſe, compoſuit 3 duaſque naturas atque ſubſt Pug . 2 
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But leſt we ſnhould think was phy. 2 Seck of a kind af Meh 
Matirbeen which held this Opinion, he tells ver co prrunt it, ; 
ro moTs wheicot'u, (poſld rote, Ir 2was" the Opinion F the nut d ul. 
of the Heathen. Now theſe two Principles ſome ( reyes 
oppoſite Gods, 'whereot the one is the cauſe of Good an U vl 
I him theyten eise, this\Sajuw, . B Gy ne would re es 
chas- very aficient/Tradition was nothing elſe but "the true accomwobthe | 
Origin of Evil, u little difguis d. For the Scripture ing the Devil 
the firſt Author of vil himſelf, and the firſt ſollicitor and tempter of 
Man to it; who when Gos directed him ſtraight forward, ulld un 
back; and put him quite out of his way, by which means al the Miſe- 
ries of the World came into i it : For w ile Man kept cloſe to his Maker, 
. rit and Obedience were td him —— vaſa umbilicalia are 
tothe Child:in the Womb; by hem he receiv'd whatever tended to his 
ſiſtence and Comforts But Sim eut thoſe Veſſels aſunder, and pro/d 
7 inging Man forth into a World of Sorrow nd 
2 Sufferings. Now, 1 * the Seripture taking ſuch eſpecial notte uf 
ns Fa nene into the World, 
this gave occaſion to the Heathens, when length of Time had made the 
Original Tradition more obſcure, to make theſe two, God and the De- 
mon, as two Anti ods, and ſo to be the Cauſes, the one of all Good, and 
the other of all Zvi Which at laſt came to that (which Was the De 
vil's great deſign in r e the Tradition) that both theſe A- 
gods ſhould wes lüp by Sacrifioes ; the one by way of Impe- 
tration, for beſtowing of Good phy other by way of Deprecation, for 
averting of Evil. Such Plurarob there tells us, were the 5 det and 
Arimanius of Zoroaſtres, which were worſhipped by the Perſſam; the 
one for doing Good, and the other for avoiding Evil; the one they fe 
ſembled to Light (or Fire) the other to Darkneſs and Ignorance: What 
Animals were zz vod and uſful they aſcribed to Oromaſdes, and all ven- 
mous and nolious ones to Arimanius; hom Plutarch Uſer ewhefe call 
a efirbe Perſians. a "The fame 
Diggenen Laertius relates of the Magi, the Philoſophers of Perfis, thi 
they made two diſtinct Principles, *Alaliy Op 9 land, 4 guts 5 
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and others. The ſame P lt arch makes fo. be the. Opinion of the anci- 
ent Greeks, who attribute the good to Jupiter Olympius, the bad to 
Hades: The Chaldeans, faith he, mate the Planets their Gode, of which, 


Influence; and other three to be indifferent to either. The ſame 
he affirms of the ÆAgyptians, That whatever was evil and-irregular; 
they aſcrib'd to Typho, what was good, comely, and uſeful, they at- 
tributed to Je and Oſiris; to 1fs as the paſſive, Oſiris as the active 
Thus we ſee how large a ſpread this Opinion of the Origin of Evil 
had in the Gentile World neither did it expire with Heatheniſm But 
Nanes retain'd ſo much of the Religion of his Country, being a Per/ap, 
that he made a ſtrange medly of the Perſſan and Chriſtian Doctrine to- 
gether. For that was his famous Opinion, of which St. Auſtin tells us; 


tias, boni, ſcilicet, & mali, ſequens alios antiquos hereticos, opinatus eſt, 
St, Auſtin thinks that Manes had his Opinion, concerning two Principles; 
from the ancient Hereticks, by whom I ſuppoſe he means the Marcio- 
niſts and Valentinians : But it ſeems more probable that Manes had his 
Doctrine immediately from his Country-men, tho it be generally thought 


ever it came, the Opinion was merely Heathen, and not more contrary 


Opinion being now extin& in the Chriſtian World: I only briefly con- 
lider the Unreaſonableneſs of it, to ſne what a far better account of 
the Origin f Evil the Scriptures give us, than was diſcover'd by the 

Heathen Philoſophers : For on both ſides, that Opinion is repugnant to 
the Notion of a Deity, ſo that while they would make two ſuch Gods, they 


hath not infinite Power as well as Goodneſs? And how can he have in- 
finite Power, if he hath not the Management of things in the World, 


| Evil; which the other Gop, which is the Principle of Evil, may lay 
upon it; from which, according to this ſuppoſition, the Principle of Good 
camot reſcue it?. So that they who hold this Opinion cannot, as Sim- 


nte Power which belongs to him: For neither can he keep the good 
| Creatures which he makes, from the power of the evil Demon; and 
| therefore if he loves them, muſt be in continual fears of the Power of 

the contrary Principle: Neither can he free them from the Evil which 
| thc other gays upon them; for then Gop's Power would be far greater 
| than therevil Deman; and ſo he could be no Anti-god. And on the o- 

ther fide, the Notion or Idea of an infinite evil Being, is in it ſelf an in- 
S er Idea; for it is an infinite Non: entity, 7 we {ſuppoſe his very 
k 995 to lie in being Evil, which is only a privation of Goodneſs: And 
| of he be intinitely Evil, he muſt be infinitely contrary to the 
| 99 ele 5 and how can he be infinitely contrary, which enjoys ſe⸗ 
Kea dhe lame Perfections which the other hath, which are Hufinity of 


pune cntrary.to the other, it muſt be contrary in all his Perfections; 
ana, is a Perfection, belongs to that which is good; and. _ 
Lain — NS 


had Demon ;, For which he quotes Dinon, Ariſtotle, Hermippus, Eudoxus, 


two they ſuppoſe the cauſe of Good; two more of only a malignant 


| And how can he have the Management of things, if they be liable to 


| Plicius tells us, Give Gop = Juv © ia Iuvapms, the' half of that infi= 


Ne 


Iſte duo principia inter ſe diverſa atque.adverſa, eademque aterna, & co- dt. at 
cen, be oft, ſemper fuiſſe, compoſt; duiſque naturas_atque ſulſtan- "x 


c. 46. 


that Sythianus and Buddas were his Maſters in it. But from whomſo- 


to gcripture than it is to Reaſon ; the former I meddle nut with, that 


make none at all. For how can the Principle of Good be Gop, if he 


And Necelſiby of Exiſtence 8. Now if this Principle of Evil be ab: 
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F away (and then what need making two ſuch contrary Principles to 


Xl. 


Plutarch. 
de Iſid. 


Oſiride. 


by which he makes it to be a quarelſom, pernicious, and blood 


World, if this evil Principle be infinite; and if not infinite, no u. 


thus neceſſary, it loſeth its Nature as a Moral Evil; for a Moral Evil 


buted the Origin of all things to Diſcord and Antipatby, and was wont to 


if it be contrary in every Perfection, Infinity of Efjence, and Neceſſity o 
Exiſtence, being two, it muſt be as contrary as is imaginable to them, 
by which this evil Principle muſt be infinitely defective in Being ang 
Exiſtence, and ſo it will be an Infinite Non. entity which yet exiſts, which 
is the height of contradigion, Again, if there be ſuch a contrary Prin- 
ciple, which is the cauſe of all Evil, then all Evil falls out unavaidably 
and by the power of this Iyfinitely euil Principle, by which means not on. 
ly all Religion, but all 7ertue and Goodneſs will be taken out of the 


god and not only ſo, but all difference of Good and Evil will be taken 
give an account of the Origin of Evil?) for when once Evil becomes 


implies in it a voluntary. breach of ſome known Law; but how can 
that breach be voluntary, which was caus'd by an Infinite Power in the 
moſt proper way of Efficiency > And thus if all freedom of Will de de. 
ſtroy'd (as it is neceſſarily by this Suppoſition) then no Government of 
the World by Laws can be ſuppos d, and conſequently no Reward or pu- 
niſhment, which ſuppoſe liberty of Actiqn, and by this means all Reli- 
gion, Law, and Providence are.baniſhd-out of the World, and ſothis 
evil Demon will get all into his own hands, and inſtead of two contrary 
Prigciples, there will be but one Infmitely euil Demon. Which that there 
is not, appears by this, that notwithſtanding all the Evil in the World, 
there is ſo much Goad left in it, of which there would be none, if this 
evil Demon had Infinite Power. By this we ſee there cannot be a Prin- 
ciple infinitely evil ;: for while they go about to make two ſuch contre- 
ry Principles infinite, they make neither of them ſo, and fo while 
they make two Gods, they take * ws at all. So that this Opini- 
on of the Origin of Evil, is manifeſtly abſurd, irrational, and contri» 
Hut all the Haathen Philoſophers were not ſo groſs as to imagin two 
ſuch Anti: gadt with infinitely active Power; but yet thoſe who would 
nat in terms aſſert it, might be driven to it by the conſequence of their 
Opinion eoncering the Origin of Evil, which did ſuppoſe a neceſſity of it 
in Nature, as flowing from that pailive Principle out of which the Wo ld 
was produe d. Hence it was that Heraclitus, as Plutarch tells us, atri- 


ſay, that when Homer wiſn d | 
Eu 8 Sean oy 7107 ade qa dba. 5 
That all contewtion were haniſh'd gut of the World, that he did fecrd!) 
curſe the Origin of things, and wiſh'd the ruin of the World. So Epe 
on ala the active Prineiple which did good, Harmony and Friendſhip, 


eO Opp g dig alu eſſe sa. 


dy Pri 
ciple, The ſame Plutzrch tells us of theſe two renowned Philofopher 
Pythagoras and Plato. Thence he tells us the Pyzhagaregns call d the "OE 
ciple of Good, = iv, meraegauucr, n wo, 7 win, ni vd, nd oflegſon, 
e519, d Naa. Unity, finite, quieſcent, fir aigbt, ame em mumber, ws 
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| ſylvam ma 


| ſit, & eadem fit malitid prædita: Platonemque idem | Nument 


which (ſaith he) he elſewhere calls Neceſſity, and in his de Legibus, plain- 


4 


— oc 


ri 


re, "moving, choked) aten, ling uf one fide; imequal, left, 
obſcure. The Opinion of Pla he tells us is Very obſcure, i wr {ll 


purpoſe to conceal ĩt; but he ſaich inchis old Ages in his Book de Lepibus, 

7 oi abiſys,” £94 cuuCounds, without any ifs or andi, he aſſerts the World 

to be mov'd by more than one Principle, by two at the leaſt, F N dſa- 

ber , oh ge en 1%, 7 den eee, e e e good e 

benign Nature, the otber contraty to it both in ite Nature and Operations. : 
Numentus in Chalcidius thus delivers the _— of Pi bapora 3+ Chalcid; 


Plato de ori inibus, as he ſpeaks 5 Igitur Pyt oras 'quogue, i tit i Tim. , 
2 iden fine qualitate ſyloam efſe N IE. 4 Sei _— 
nature media, interqus malorum, bonorumque viciniam, ſed plane noxiam; 
Deum quippe eſſe Cut etiam Platoni videtur ) initium & cauſam bonorum, 
rum: So that according to Numenius, both Plato and ebe. 

yoras attributed the Origin of Evil to the Malignity of Matter, and fo 

they make Evils to be neceſſarily conſequent upon the Being of Things. 
For thus he delivers expreſly the Opinion of Pythagoras; qui ait, Exi- 

ente providentia, mala quoque neceſſaria ſubſtitiſſe, propterea quod ſylua 


9 us 5 
quod duas mundi animas autumet', Unam bene ficentiſſimum; malignam al- 
teram, ſc. Syluam. Igitur juxta Platonem mundo bona ſua Dei, tanquan 

patris liberalitate collata ſunt 5, mala vero, matris ſylue vitio cobaſerunt; 

But Plat arch will by no means admit, that Plato attributes the Origin Plutarch; | 

of Evil merely to Matter, but he makes the Principle of Evil to be ſome- Ingo 

thing diſtin& from Matter, which he calls T 4rax{lov, wy ddgysov, abroxinſlor Tim 

& N xls dex, A confuſed, infinite, ſeif-moving, ſtirring Principle, 


ly, ux &raxlor x, xaxorteiov, a diſorderly and malignant Soul, which can- 

not be underſtood of mere Matter, when he makes his Hyle duoeper 9 

dqnud rig H ðονν, Ho ros K οονννννε oixaas enh¹Ec, Without form or figure; | 

ond deſtitute of all qualities and power of operation: and it is impoſſible 

(faith he) that that which is of it ſelf ſuch an inert principle as Matter 

is, ſbould by Plato be =, hs to be the cauſe and principle of Evil, which 

he elſewhere calls dvdſnlw mona wg Ge dvoaxsy A d lui, Neceſſity 

which often refiſted Gop, and caſt off his reins; So that according to 

Plutarch, Plato acquits both God and Hyle from being the Origin of E- 

vil, T 5e d Ag pe An d len, x, F OW 7 r xaxdvabriay dwrelldrws = 

"&pp@, and therefore attributes it to that malignant Spirit which 

moves the Matter, and is the cauſe of all the diſorderly Motions in the 

World. But what this Spirit ſhould be, neither he or any one elſe could 

ever underſtand : what darkneſs and ignorance then was there among 

thewiſeſt of Philoſophers concerning the Origin of Evil, when they were 

ſo confus'd and obſcure in the account which they gave of it, that their 

grateſt admirers could not underſtand tgemmm 5 
But tho' Plato ſeem d ſo ambiguous in his judgment of the Origin of Evil, XII. 

whether he ſhould attribute it to the Hyle, or ſome malignant Spirit in it, 

the Stoics were dogmarical, and plainly imputed the cauſeof Evil to the per- : 

verſity of Matter. So Chalcidius tells us, that the Stoics made Matter not © my * 

to de euil in it ſelf as Pythagoras, but that it was indifferent to either 3 per- l 

ett igitur unde mala? perverſitatem ſeminarium mulorum cauſati ſunt : 

2 made the perverſity of Matter the Origin of Evil; but as he well ob- 

erues, nec eæpediunt adhuc unde ipſa perverſitas, 1 juxta ipſos duo ſint ima 
e | — tia 
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ad vj iet weh, wary I. N xa, x; 5 furor mf owpdl, 


Maxim. World are & Tims igſa, d ade wan, not any oths of art, but the af 
Tyr. Sn. to ttions of Matter. Non poteſt artifex mutare materiam, faith Seneca, 


25. 


Seneca de 
Provid. 


& + 


queſt, 


1. 


mogen. 
c. 10. 


rem pref. Origin of Evil by this account of it lies wholly upon the perverſry of | 
at nat. Matter, which it ſeems was uncapable of being put into better order by 


nec bonum nec malum. They give no rational account whence this perverſy 
of Matter ſhould ariſe, when according to the Sroics, there are but tuo pril. 
ciples of Things, God and Mattes, whereof the one is perfectly good, the 
other neither good nor evil. But this perverſity they tell us is ſomething 
neceſſarily conſequent upon the Generation of Things. Taire yay N wh 
theſe wr 

aſfections, (viz the Diſorders in the World) which follow W 
of things, 4s ruſt comes upon braſs, and filth upon the body, as the on 
berfeit Thiſmegiſus ſpeaks ; fo Maximus Tyrine ſainh that Evils in oe 


o SS my)MT RS. |: 


when he is giving an account Why God ſuffers Evils in the World: and 
elſewhere gives this account why Evils came into the World, non quis 
ceſſat ara, ſed quia id in quo-exercetur inobſequens arti eſt. $0 that the 


that Gop who produc'd the World out of that Matter which the Stoit; 


many difficulties as any other. For, 1. I either deſtroys God's mi 
1 he be not 4ultsr, 


found. an Aſſertor of it; Male ſi per volumtatem, turpiter ſi per neces 
tem: ant fanntlis erit mali Deus, aut amicus: if GoD's Will were the 
cauſe why Sin was, it reflects on his Goodneſs; if Gop's Power coll 
not hinder it, it deſtroys. his Omnipotency. So that by this Opinion 
Gon muſt either be a ſlave or a friend; ro Evil. 2. This Principle over. 
turns the foundations of Religion, and all tranſafions between Go 4 
Mens Souls in order to their welfare, becauſe it makes Evil to be me 
farily; exiſtent in the World, which appears from hence, in that Fi 
detii refult from the Being of Matter, and fo it wuſt neceſſarily be 
Matter is ſuppos d to be; for whatever reſults from the Being of a are 
maſt be coexiftent with it; and fo: what flows fron: what dorh ner 
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Ui exiſt, whft have the fine Mode of Exiſtence which the Belly it 2 
ſelf hath z 4s is evident in all the Attributes ok Gop, which have ne 1 
fame imfobtability. With his Nature. Now this if Evil aid exit fom 


once granted, renders Rellgion üfelefs, makes G © D's Commands un- 
righteous) and deſtrops the Füundstjen of God's Proceedings in the Da 


of Judgment. 3. This Opinion makes Gon not to be the Author of Good, 3. 

ahile | dthics hit to bE the Author of Evil, Fat ether there nas 00. * 

1 elle but Evil in this etertat Matter, or thete was a mixture of 
Good nd Feil if nothing elle but Evit which did neceſſarily exiſt, it 
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ings of thoſe Philoſophers, who were 
on out of the School of Ammontius at 
reus, Tamblichus and Hierocles, will 
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trary, did communicate to his Scholars the ſublimer Myſteries of Divine 
Revelation, together with the Speculations of the ancient Philoſophers 


miſten. de which Holſtenius conceives he did with an.adjuration of Secrecy, which 


vit. oF 


Script. Por- 
Hr. c. 8. 


Plato in 


the Scriptures, by one who was ſo we 


he tells us Porphyrius himſelf acknowledgeth, hat thoſe three Scholars 
of Ammonius, Herennius, Origen and Plotinus, were under an Obligation 
to each other, not to reveal and diſcover, tho it were after violated by 
them. It is an eaſy matter to conceive, what an excellent improvemen; 
might be made of the ancient ebene, by the advange of 
Il. vers'd in both of them, as 4, 
monitis 18 ſuppos d to have been 5 and how agr eeable and becoming Would 


1 


that Philoſophy ſeem, which hz d 1 0H from Plato, but its heighy 


. 
4 
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and improvement from thoſe rich and truly Divine Truths which were 


inlaid with them? The want of obſerying this, vis. whence. it ws 


that thoſe excellent Diſcourſes in the latter Platoniſts had their true Oni 


ginal, hath given occaſion to ſeveral miſtakes among Learned Men: 
As firſt, the over-valuing of the Platonic Philoſophy, as tho in many of 


the Diſcourſes and Notions of it, it ſeem'd to fome (who were more in 


love, with Philoſophy than the Scriptures) to out-go what is diſcover! 
therein concerning the ſame things. A moſt groundleſs and unworthy 
Cenſure ! when it is more than probable (and might be largely mani. 


feſted, were it here a fit Opportunity) that whatever is truly generous 


and noble in the ſublimeſt Diſcourſes of the Platoniſts, had not only its 
primitive Riſe, but its acceſſion and improvement from the Scriptures, 
wherein it is {till contain'd in its native Luſtre and Beauty, without 
thoſe paintings and impure mixtures which the ſublimeſt Truths are 
corrupted with in the Platonic Writings. The reaſon of which is, tho 
theſe Philoſophers grew ſuddenly Rich, thro' the Spoils they had taken 
out of the Scriptures, yet they were {9 to be known from whence 
they had them, and would ſeem, to have had that out of their own 
Gardens, which was only tranſplanted from the Sacred Writings. There- 
fore we find them not mentioning the Scriptures, and the Chriſtian Do- 
ctrine, without ſome Contempt of its meanneſs and fimplicity ; and 
whatever improvement they had gain'd by them, they would have it 
leſs taken notice of, by profeſſing their oppoſition to the Chriſtians, 23 
is notorious in thoſe great Philoſophers, Porphyrius, Iamblicbus, Hiero. 
cles, Simplicius, and others. It being their deſign to take ſo much, and 


no more, out of the Chriſtian Doctrine as they could well ſuit wih 


their Platonic Notions; by which means they ſo diſguis d the Faces of 
the Truths they ſtole, that it were hard for the right Owners of them 
to know them again, Which was the grand Artifice of their great Maſter 
Plato, who doubtleſs by means of his Abode and Acquaintance in &gyp!, 


About the time when the Fews began to flock thither, had more cer- 


tain knowledge of many Truths of grand Importance, concerning the 


DE1T v, the Nature of the Soul, the Origin of the World, than many 


other Greek Philoſophers had ; but yet therein lay his great fault, that 
he wrapt up and diſguis'd his Notions in ſuch a fabulous and ambigu- 
ous manner, . that partly he might be leſs known from whence he had 
them, and that they might find better entertainment among the Greeks, 
than they were ever like to do in their plain and native dreſs. Which 


Plato himſelf ſeems ſomewhere to intimate, when he ſaith, That what 


the Greeks receiv'd from the Barbarians „d,, I eig r dmegſalor), 


they put it in a better faſhion, i.e. they diſguiſe it, alter and change 1 
as they pleaſe, and put it into a Greek Habit, that it might never 
. L358 # RES — wi 2972 9 988 ur le % n 28 -_ 2 re 
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ftom whence it was originally .deriy'd 2. When on the other ſide, it 


: hs. any other doth. For it is a weak and groundleſs miſtake on the 
a5 6 lide, which is the ſecond (which ariſeth from meeting things 
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eat deal of Truth.and Freedom. of Guch Philoſophers, who,d1d gagenit 
ein de prophetarum fonte irrigare Cas he expreſieth.it) that quench, 
heir Thirſt after Knowledge with the Waters of. Jordan (tho f ps did. 
not, like Naaman, cute the Leprofie of the Head, by waſhing in them); 
for is Tertullian {airh, they, came only, ex negotio curigſtatis, more to Tertul. 4- 
pleaſe the itch of their Curioſity, than to cure it, „ 


5 Ne $2©8 * | 1 i 15S 0] ri r 4 "If 71 52 ; : ; Ft oy 
And wherein. they ſcem'd moſt. to agree with. the Scriptures, their 
difference was beyond their agreement. Siquidem vera quæque & con- Terhi: de 


ſnania Prapberis aut aliunde commendant, aut alioxſum ſubornant, cum gi. 
%%% TTT 
Whatever the Philoſophers ſp2ak agreeable. to the Scriptures, either they 

ds not own, whence,.they had it, e turn it quite another way, whereby 

they have done the Truth 4 great deal 4855 by mixing it 2oith their 
corruptions of it, and making that little Truth & plea far the reſt f their 

Frrors, Neither was this only among the ancient Philoſophers, but the 
Primitive Chriſtians began to diſcern the underhand workings of ſuch, 

who ſought to blend Philoſophy and Chriſtianity together; for Ter- 

tulian himſelf takes great notice of ſuch, who did, Veritatis dogmats ad 
Philoſophicas ſententias adulterare, ſuborn Chriſtianity to maintain Phi- 
loſophy; which. makes him cry out, Viderint qui Stoicum, &. Platoni- Tertul. de 
cum, G Dialecticum Chriſtianiſmum protulerunt; by which we ſee what nay - 
tampering there was betimes, rather to bring Chriſtianity down to Phi- 7er. c. 7. 
loſophy, than to make Philoſophy truckle under the truth and fimpli-. 

city of the Scriptures. Whether Anmonius himſelf, and ſome otliers of 

the School of Alexandria, might be guilty in this kind, is not here a 

place to inquire, tho' it be too evident in the Writings of ſome, that 
they rather ſeek to accommodate the Scriptures to the Sentiments of the 
School of Plato, than to reform that by the Scriptures: But I ſay, how- 


4 


ever it were with thoſe who were Chriſtians, yet thoſe who were not, 


but only Philoſophers, made their great advantage by it. For when 
they found what was reconcileable with the Doctrine of Plato in the 
Scriptures, done already to their hands, by the endeavours chiefly of 
Ammonius and Origen, they greedily embrace thoſe improvements of their 
Philoſophy, which would tend ſo much to the Credit of it, and as con- 
temptuouſly reje& what they found irreconcilable with the Dictates of 
their Philoſophy. Now what an unreaſonable thing is it, when what- 
ever was noble and excellent in the Heathen Philoſophy was derivative 

from the Scriptures, as the ſacred Fountain of it ; that the meeting with 

{ich things ſhould in the leaſt redound to the rejudice of the Scriptures, 


ſhould be a great confirmation to our Faith, as to the Scriptures, that 

they who were profeſs d Philoſophers, and admirers only of Reaſon, did 

lo readily embrace ſome of thoſe grand Truths which are contain d in 
n on ee ee 4 
For which we need no other inſtance than that before us, concern- XIV. 
ing the Origin of Evil, the making out of which will tend to the clear- 

ing the laſt thing mention d concerning it; which was, That the moſt 
material bib in it are atteſied by the 5 


Honey which is gain'd out of the Lions Mouth, muſt needs taſte ſweet - 
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eathens themſelves. And this | 


. to the Scriptures, in the Writings of Philoſophers) preſently . 
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This it was in dur preſent Caſe, concerning the Origin of Evil; ve 


bp it ſoared up to Heaven, moulted away, and the Soul ſunk below it 
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and the practice of Virtue, eſpecially of the Platoni/ts and Stoics. &. 
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ly diſcover d of it, their Curioſity would preſently 5 85 them to ſe 


count of in Scripture, that Man's Soul was at firſt created Pure ant 
Holy, and in perfect Friendſhip with Gop ; that Gopb dealt bountifully 
and favoutab y with Man; oily expected Obedience to his Laws; that 
Man being a free Agent, did abuſe his Liberty, and diſobey'd his Make 
and thence came the tru ef, the Feathers of the Soul, where- 


ſelf, into a degenerate and apoſtate Condition, out of which it is impoſl- 
ble to be recover'd without fome extraordinary Expreſſion of Divine 
Favour. ' Now what is there in all this Account, but what is hugely 
ſutable to Principles of Reaſon, and to the general Experience of the 
World, as to thoſe things Which were capable of being try'd by it? And 
thoſe Philsſophers who were any thing ingenuous, and Lovers of Truth, 
could not but confeſs the Truth of thoſe things which we are now 
ſpeaking of, viz. That Mens Souls are in a very degenerate Condition, 
That the moſt rational account of it is, that Man by the act of bis on 
Will, brought bimfelf imo it; and that in order to the Happineſs of Mens 
| Svills, there was a neceſſity 15 recovery out of this Condition. 
As to the degeneracy of the Souls of Men; this was the common con 
plaint of thoſe Philoſaphers who minded the government of themſelvs, 
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neen in all his Moral Diſcourſes, eſpecially in his Epiſtles, 72 {peak 
ſufficiently in behalf of the Stores, how much they [atwenred tl acht 
neracy of the World. And the Plaroniſts all complain of the ſlavery o 
the Soul in the Body, and that it is here by way Puniſhment, for ſome 
thing Which Wis done before ; and which makes ime ſomewhat 5815 
ble to think, that Plaro knew more of the lapſe of Mankind, mr, | 
would openly diſcover ; and for that end diſguis'd it after by | 
oa þ 
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— niet in that Hypotheſis of Præ- exiſtence, which taking it Cabaliſti- 
ty (for rather think the Opinion of Prz-exiftence is ſo to be taken; 
chan the Hiſtory of the Fall of Man) may import only this, That Mens 
Hole might be juſtly Fuppes'd to be created happy, but by benſen of the 
; Apoſtacy of Man's Soul from GoD, all Souls tome now into their Bodies at 
150 v find of Priſon, they being enſlav'd to the brutiſh part within them, 
there having been ſuch a true ente the Soul being nom depriv'd of 
ber 229 Perfalions in this her low and degenerate Condition. And it 
ſcems far more rational to me, to interpret thoſe Perſons Opinions to a 
Cabaliftical, or an Allegorical Senſe, who are known to have writ de- 
fonefly in a way obſcure and ambiguous, than to force thoſe Mens ex- 
preflings to Cabala s, who profeſs to write a plain Hiſtory, and that 
with the greateſt finiplicity and 8555 ity. But it cannot but feem 
very ſtrange, that am Hypot beſt capable of being reconciFd to the plain 
Meral Senſe of the Scriptures 8 by a Perſon: who uſeth great 
| artifice and curmivig to diſguiſe his Opinions, and ſuch a Perfon withal, 
who (by ſuch Perfons thetnfelves who make ufe of this Opinion to that 
end) is ſuppos d to have been very converſant with the Writings of Moſes ) 
- ſhould be taken in its literal Senſe, as it really imports Præ-exiſtence of 
each particular Soul in the groſſeſt manner: And this ſhould be made 
to be a patr of rhe Philoſophic Cabala of the Writings of ſuch a Perſon, 
who uſerh not the leaft Artifice to diſguiſe his Senſe, nor gives us any 
where the leaſt intimation, that he left behind him ſuch plaited Pictures 
in his Miſtory of the beginning of the World, that if you look ſtraight 
forward, you thay fee a literal Cabala, on the one fide aPhiloſophical, and 
on the other a Moral. But now if we remove the Cabala from Moſes to 
Plato, we may find no incongruity or repugnaney at all either as to Plaro's 
wayof Writing, or the confonancy of the Opinion ſo interpreted to the plain 
genuine Senſe of Moſes, if by Plato's Opinion of the præ- exiſtence and 
deſcent of Souls, be underſtood by the former, the happy ſtate of the 
Soul of Man in conjunction with Gop; and by the latter, the low and 
degenerate” Condition which the Soul is in, after Apoſtacy from him: 
Which the latter Platoniſts are ſo large and eloquent in exprefling. Por- Porphyr. de 
phyry, where he ſpeaks of ſome things he counſels Men to do, hath FETs 
theſe words, But if wwe cannot di them, let us at leaft do that which was 
fo much lamented of old, Selv16phpov 19096 F ra, which is, ws TolWy 
; 7 ig), le vel Ba, ori nd Heiey dłxieg lor, ò wary de N 
cage 8 duneiſba. Let us at the lenſt join with our Fore-fathers in lament- 
ing this, that we are compounded of ſuch diſagreeing and contrary Princi- 
| Pier, that we are not able to preſerve divine, pure and unſpotted Innocen- © 
I And Hierocles fully expreſſeth his ſenſe of the Degeneracy of Man- #7. in 


Ind in theſe words; Oi N who: aue x I wegaratdas iter of n D {omg 
2 Gay tis yl vows oopſver, wr x, ro wag tai m nanov ie, ff ad 5. 261. 
ulla, Quſav Sn Org, % d e 70 cadre n Ters dus, 7. cluysv Cy auyn 
lag Ag ſorles* 7 95 dend Oe yupopor Branlola ras Dewas i wegs v veors 
"et, The moſt of Men in the World are bad, and under the command of 
their P Mons, and grown impotent thro their fropenſy to Earth; which 
an Evil they have brought upon themſelves, by their wilful Apoſtacy from 

pa D, and withdrawing themſelves from that Society with him, which 
| - "IJ ORE os in pure light : Which departure of Mens Souls from Gop, 

_ x ſo 1 to the Minds of Men, is evident by their ſirong incli- 
boy to the things of this World: The fame Author mentions, with 

len approbation, that Speech of Herachrus, ſpeaking of thoſe Souls 
| — | whic 
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which are & aſlel eig varia, which I cannot better render than 
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nably good, he faith, &r: Cho Sehen Sayallev, mHuinap ) r Wd, gia 
We live their Death, and die their Life: narao: 8 & rind N wi, 
xclegs 5 Ahe O. For Man is nom fallen down from that bleſſed Regim, 
and as Empedocles the Pythagorean ſpeaks, N ge WM N 
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Which words cannot be better rendred, than in the words the Saiten 
uſeth concerning Cain, And he went from the Preſence of the Lord, and ua 
a fugitive in the Earth, and under continual perplexities. For the Soul of 
Man having left 7 Napa T aMibaas (it is Hierocless own expreſſion ) the 
pleaſant meadow of Truth (a fit deſcription of Paradiſe) 75 %uj 7 wg. 
nows ds Ynivoy eyes?) owe Nets alwrC- dufbas, through the violence of ber 
moulting, or deplumatian, ſhe comes into this earthly Body, deprived of tha 
bleſſed Life, which ſhe Wo enjoy d. Which he tells us is very conſo- 
nant to Plato s ſenſe of the x,, or deſcent of Souls, that when by 
reaſon of their impotency of fixing wholly on Gop they ſuffer owſvyia 
x, w1:egppunciv, ſome great loſs, and a depravation of former Perfetlion, 
(which I ſuppoſe is meant by the w1:egpfunors, the Souls impotency of 
flying up above this earthly World) then they lapſe into theſe Terre- 
ſtrial and Mortal Bodies. 50 Hierocles concludes with this excellent and 
divine Speech, ward 8 if Dedfey Quin, N @1:egppunars r I nude weht 
Ta dym tis T T N iveſne rb, off 74 naxa mm): Brws 35 of 1 Onſlic 
wegaralaas Joe obe, x, i F detÞ, N e TW infpuors Weys © T nalag 
ToTov, as T Deav Wowiav Es dvatd, As therefore by 4 oflacy from God, 
and the moulting of thoſe Feathers of our Souls, whereby we may be raid 
1p above this World, we have fallen into this place of Mortals which is 
compaſſed about with Evils; ſo by caſting off carnal Afe&ions, and by the 
rowth of Virtues like new Feathers to the Soul, we ſhall aſcend to the 
lace of pure and perfect Good, and to the enjoyment of a Divine Life. 
So much more becoming Chriſtians do theſe excellent Philoſophers ſpeak 
of the degeneracy of Mens, Souls, and, the conſequents of it, than ſome 
who would be accounted the followers of Reaſon, as well as of CHRIST, 
who make it ſo much of their buſineſs to extenuate the Fall of Man. 
Which we find thoſe who were mere Philoſophers, far more rational 
and ingenuous in, than thoſe who pretend ſo highly to Reaſon but! 
think with as little of it as any, ſuppoſing the Scriptures to be of D. 
vine Authority. But it is not here our buſineſs to conſider the Opinions 
of thoſe who pretend to Chriſtianity, but only of ſuch who pretending 
only to Reaſon, have yet conſented with the Doctrine of the Scrip 
tures as to the Degeneracy of the Souls of Men, that it lies in an 
ANNE from Go P, and having loſt thoſe Perfections which they hal 
efore. 

That Man's Fall is the cauſe of bis Apoſtaſie; this we have already 
manifeſted at large, from the Teſfimony and Reaſon of Simplicius, and 
Hierocles is as large and clear in it as the other, with Expreſſions much 
of the ſame nature. Mien 58 Sc if v dvleprs &cia 7 me da vegan r * 
% F pnd\mols voce wehr, dvact Weys Enava, , xaTact Weys rab ra, Is xl 
% Cob, wege T Dea Guoluot x, 7 Diigaov, Ag 13 v Quoc dyupiCtor drapie@ 
elcrspin, Man's Nature lying between thoſe Beings which perpetually co. 
template Gop, and thoſe whish are uncapable of it, it ſometimes dt p 
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ſhew'd to be the Doctrine of the Scriptures. 


geſſity of the Squl's recovery from this condition, in or- 3. 


with the Script 


— 


ty, we have theſe Philoſophers expreſſing their conſent 


ures. Porphyrivs, as St. Auguſtine tells us in the end of his _— 


brit Book, De regreſſu quime, doth acknowledge the neceſſity of a way 1, 10. c. 3; 
of recovering Souls, which ſhould be univerſal. Cum autem dicit Por- 
Porixe, Nondum r&epram unam quandam ſeam, que univerſalem view 

ume contineat ligerande, — nondumque in ſuam notitiam eandem 

viem biſtorial; cognitzone perlatam, proces 10 confiretur eſſe aliquam, ſed 


nondum in ſuam veniſſe not itiam. 
the Soul in order far the Felicity, is 
by all the Plazoniſts and Pyr hage 


ut Fs neceſſity of the purgation of 
s ſo largely 15 fully diſcours d of 


„ that it will be needleſs to inſiſt 


. eee N rele n 
upon it. Thus far then we and the account given of the origin of E- 
#1] in Scripture to be embra d by the ſublimeſt of the Heathen Philoſo- 


11 


ſatisfactory; which was the thing to be 


— 


_ Nether do we find, only the main of this account acknowledged as XVII. 


rational, but we may trace ſome not obſcure. foot· ſteps of the truth of 
Har Circumſtances which concern the Hil of Man, among the 
Heathens: ſuch as the Devil's envying of Man's bappineſs, bis, diſg uiſmg 
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bioſolf aan 12 34h | Man's bap 
4 under the form of 4 Kipper, and May's het thrown yur of Para- 
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b. c. 1, The Devil's envying the happineſs of Man, It hath been traly ch 
Original. ſerv'd By a learned Min, that the original of that very ancient Opiti. 
ral Erik. off ainong the Heathen, de invidia Dæmonis, had its rife from the Hilo 
ry of the fall of Man, which he hath made out ſo fully, that I ſhall ch 
leſs. need to prove it. And that there was an undoubted Tradition of 
ſome malignant Spirits, which eivy'd the welfare of Mankind, appear 
by that ample Teſtimony of Plucarch, in his Dio, mention d by the ſan 
Author; Gon oa, pin F wavy we, r dronurdlov DNN x wegoM yl 
>Cſov, ws Ta Pad N dayzonica x, Baca, wegoÞloveyla Tots alabois de 55 
egen CisdνU-, Taerxas % PCs indy,  oolla x, oYatoile 7 deflly d 
un Agi dre & mg N e, axigouor, GNU. Steyer polegs KI) F *. 
rl Tvxwerv, Plutarch was much troubl d to give an account of the Appari 
tions which Brutus and Dio, who were learned and philoſophical Men, 
were haunted withal; and doubts he can give no juſt account of it, un- 
leſs he embrac'd that very ancient Tradition (which yet ſeem d abſurd 
and incredible,) viz. That there are certain wicked and malignant Ds. 
mons, which enuy good Men, and withſtand their Enterprizes, by raif 
Fears and Troubles to them, that ſo they might hinder them in their pus 
of Vertue ;, leſt, if they continue 4.70 and tnmoveable in Good, they 


bould be at laſt partakers of greater Felicity than they enjoy. There be. D. 
ing ſo ancient a Tradition of ſuch e Yuðiis, (As the learned Man fl 
mention'd hath more fully ſhew'd in his Notes on this place of Pharath) hor 
gives a great confirmation to the truth of what the Scripture reports con * 
cerning, the Devil's being ſo great an Inſtrument in procuring the fall of he 
lan. To him therefore I refer the inquiſitive Reader, and ſhall not ho 
Plutarch. add to the Teſtimonies of him cited, that of Fenociates in Plutarch, dt 
0 l. Ide &. Ofride, where he faith that the calamities of Life and Ms B 
iy. p.361. 7 | 1 . . th 
fortunes Men meet with, do not agree with that veneration which 70 
we have for the Deity and good Spirits, A0 2) Pues és md apy : 
Ne Heſddag & lee, dug d g oxulepras, o ale Tels contre. * 
But that there are in the Air ſome great and potent Beings, which ate ; 
a ſurly and malignant nature, and rejoyce to do Men all the miſchief tb ho 
Lamblich. can. Jamblichus, in his anſwer to Porphyrius concerning the Ayyptian Ry 
ce muſter. Myſteries, undertakes to give an account of theſe evil Spirits or Dz- 
mons, and that from them the origin of Evil in the World is; for thus * 
he ſpeaks (as he is tranſlated by Ficinus) Si verum eſt quod de Idolis dite 
bamus, improbiſque Demonibus, hinc ſane exoritur multiplex origo malorn. 
Simulant enim Deorum præſentiam, Demonumque bonorum, ideoque cui. 
rem ſuum jubent eſſe juſtum, ut ipſi videantur boni, ſicut G. Dii; quonan T 
vero natura ſunt, mali, rogati mala inferre, libenter inferunt, atque wh 4 
ad injuſta conducunt. Hi ſunt onmino qui & in oraculis mentiuntur & fa. { 
lunt, & turpia conſulunt atque peragimt. By which we ſee he acknov- fe 
ledgeth ſome Spirits whoſe natures are wicked, and help Men to © th 
evil; and that theſe very Spirits may ſometimes command that which! 5 
good, leſt they ſhould be ſuſpected to be what they are, of a wicked th 
malignant Nature, which only deſign the ruin 5 Men. By which ue Pe 
have a good account of whatever was commendable deliver d by che le- fi 
then Oracles, which yet might come from the Devil ſtill, by this c- tt 
feſſion of Jamblicus himſellf. n he 
XVIII. For the Devil's appearing under the form 15 4 Serpent, It is very pr A 
2. bably conje&ur'd, that from hence it was that the Prince of thoſe who 1 
contended with Saturn, was by that Enigmatical writer Pherecydes 1 W 


rius call'd 'Ogrord's, Celfus who had ſo little skill in Antiquity ren 
| "Doane 
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- Boox III. Chap. III. 
' think that the Hiſtory of Moſes was as to many paſſages of it taken out 
of Heathen Fables, inſiſts on this very ſtory of Ophioneus as the ground- 
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work of that relation in Geneſis conoering the Fall. But Origen well 

anſwers him, deg 8, & 8 N iu ws opdWorſpors dia, x, run; Orig. e. Cel: 
aſp, rien avira, ures cee oh pn xdlavorons drt rd wedᷓ ſun, 1 6 
uber Henner 5 @cprxud's aeymbreey, ae % Ouigs, Muvoiuc YOu unella 

Aria 7 WM wovees TETS 1, Ureoo/IG T Sega Niſov, See therefore if this 


rare Antiquary who chargeth us with Impiety in corrupting and altering the 


Heathen Fables, be not himſelf more juſtly chargeable with the ſame fault, 


mt underſtanding the far hope Antiquity of the Writings of Moſes, than 


either of Heraclitus, or Pherecydes, or Homer himſelf, which reports the 

of that evil one which fell from Heaven. 3 & &Qic (was! bv "thy ms Gepe 
widy yiſorw Opioveb g) dir oou@ 12 e 12 Sets ond rio T av)ppmroy 
moagrd r atviors?), traſyhig Ne x, jaaoar analioas mh IMurieg . 
di oawaxo dove MITE?) x9 i vie. For the Serpent (from which Ophione- 
vs in Pherycides deriv'd bis name) which was the cauſe why Man was 


caſt forth of Paradiſe, doth intimate ſome ſuch thing, while under a 


_— Divinity, and of a better condition, he firſt deceibd the Mo- 

man, and by her means the Man. Cælius Rhodiginus calls this Ophioneus Cel. Rlv- 
Demmicum Serpentem, qui anteſignunus fuerit agminis a Divine mentis as. I 
placito deficientis. This Pherecydes, as appears by Euſebius, had much c. 7 
converſe with the Phenicians ; where he purpoſely ſpeaks concerning £5: f. 
this Ophioneus, Now the Phenicians, as Euſebius likewiſe tells us, wor- van. l. 1. 
ſhipped their God under the form of a Serpent; which probably might . 10. 

be occaſion'd by the Devil's ambition and tyranny over Men, that would 

be worſhipped among them in that very Form wherein he had done ſo 

much miſchief to the World. It was very early in the World, when 

the Phænicinus and Ægyprians did begin to adore their Gods under the 

form of Serpents, for the beginning of it is attributed to Taantus by 
Enſebms, N e Aegno/i@» Quriv r ie ad Cee er ð TU? O., 1 Uu 

arb big ®oivinks rs x, 'AryuTiot, Neither was this only among the Phæni- 

cians and Ægyytians, but where- ever the Devil reign d, the Serpent was 
had in ſome peculiar veneration: thence Frſtin Martyr faith, oy! wal Ju, Mart, 
veCenſan was Tulv Ney $15 o Y iſa; uusiEð avalegpe?): The Ser- me to 
pent was the Symbol of Adoration. among them: and was the proper 

Indicimm, or note of a Conſecrated Place, as is evident by that of Per/rus. 


Diage duot angues © peri, ſacer eſt locus. _ Fer Saty- 


Thence the Scholiaſt on Ariſtopbanes on that place in Plutus, & Ela, 
n ede denne & F ved, obſerves xc was roc edo lee wage libes1o, 
lo that where-ever any God or Hero was to be worſhipped, there were 


| Serpents painted to denote ſo much. So Orus Apollo ſaith of the Ag p- 


Tits, 8b 8 58 Ds? Baciuozo y euoSsv aptich; role Seols, they were 

wont to put the form of a golden Baſilisk to their Gods, Heinſius conceives mein, ari- 
tar the firſt worſhip of Apollo at Delphi was under the form of a Ser- 7.18 
pent, winther Nonmm tells us that Cadmus the Phænician went upon his 
frlt coming into Beotia, and from hence he derives the name Pytho from 

the Hebrew bas which ſignifies a Serpent. Ut non dubitandwn fit, faith 

he, quan Pythins Apollo, hoc eft; Spurcus-ille ſpiritus, quem Hebre#Ob & 
dbaduon, Helleniſle ad verbum Are, cateri Ar ſub hac for- 
"a ſua 'miſeriam humano generi invexit, primo cultus ſit in Græcia. And 

Which is farther obſervable, the Devil was alwavs ambitious to we 2 
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World think that the knowledg of Good and. Evil was to come by the 
Serpent {till ; thence the famous Oracle of Apollo here at Delphi; 25 
came the uſe of Serpents ſo much in Divination, thence wry figniſies to 
divine, from vu a Serpent; and ſo among the Greeks ofwity, is talen 
in the ſame Senſe, from ciwwc a Serpent. 80 that excellent Gloſſ 
pher Hefychius , olwvos, S pts: emetac No is Tas pac etats Tos Peg Lyav &; y 
einde Deſov, The Serpent was reckoned among the pedeſtria auſpicia by 
the Romans; and Homer tells in that folemn Divination, concerning 
the Greeks ſucceſs at Troy there appears, 5 ho 


Dagens SSS in 


| ve 
7 4 2 Bo Se em e c ꝙονν . | "gd 5 | n 
| | a e OE 4 "IPA as 
Which, ſaith Heinſius, is an exact deſcription of the Nachas ; whom of 
they would have ſo call'd from the marks on his Back, which they accy- ac 
.  rately obſery'd in Divination. Thus we ſee how careful the Deyil ws li 
to advance his honour in the World undgr that form, wherein he had Ac 
deceiv'd Mankind into ſo much Folly and Mifery. © + I pl 
3. We meet with ſome remainders of Man's being caſt out of Paradiſe, 2 
orie. c. cel. upon his Fall among the Heathens. Origen thinks that Plato, by his bo 
14-139: converſe with the Fews in Ep ypt, did underſtand the Hiſtory of the Fall 
of Man, which he after his way enigmatically deſcribes in his Spmpeſuce, 
Where he brings in Porus,. the God of Plenty, aps ut with the reſt of 
the Gods; after Supper Penia comes a begging to the Door; Porus being 
drunk with Nectar, goes into Jupiters Garden, and th N aſleep; 
Penia obſerving it, ſteals to him, and by this deceit conceiv'd by bin. In w 
this Fable of Plato, Origen takes notice what a near reſemblance the Car- li 
den of Jupiter hath to Paradiſe, Penia to the Serpent which circumvent D 
ed Adam, and Porus to Man, who was deceiv'd by the Serpent. Which JF 
he conceives more probable becauſe of Plato's Cuſtom, rd ned inn 
Ove ul cf HIC x þ Aa Th wornss' cy Tg T8 übe opnpels, to wp 
up thoſe excellent things be knew under ſome Fables, becauſe Fl the Vulgar, 
for which he after ſpeaks of his Cuſtom, in altering and diſguiſing what | 
he had from the Fews, leſt he ſhould too much diſpleaſe the fabulous an 
Greeks, if he ſhould adhere too cloſe to the Fews, who were ſo infamous re 
among them. Some have thought the ſtory of Paradiſe was preſervd al 
among the Heathens in the Fable of the Gardens of Adonis, which comes th 
near that of Fden ; but what foot-ſteps may be gather'd of the truth of ſo 
Scripture Hiſtory in the Heathen Mythology, will appear afterwards ſt 
Thus much here then may ſerve to have manifeſted the account which 2 
the Scripture gives of the Origin of Evil by the Fall of Man to be i. $ 
it ſelf rational, and atteſted by the conſent of ſuch Perſons who can- « 
not be ſuſpected of any partiality to the Scriptures. 
XX. We come now to conſider the other grand Difficulty which concerts 
the, Origin of Evil, and the Truth of Divine Providence together. 
| Which is, that if Sin be the cauſe of Miſery, and there be a Gop whic 
Governs the World; Whence comes it to paſs, that the worſt of Men db 
 ſorfrequently eſcape ſufferings, and the beſt do. commonly undergo them bo 
This hath been in all Ages of the World, where Men have been plule 1 


ſophical and inquiſitive, one of the great Inquiries which the Minds of * 
Men have been perplex d about. The true and full Reſolution of which | 
Queſtion, depends much upon thoſe Grounds. and Principles v 

are diſcover d to us by Divine Revelation in the Seriptures, concern 
ing the grounds of GO D's Patience towards wicked Men, the * 
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and end of Sufferiugs which good Men are exercis d with. And cer- 
tainly this ſhould very much conimend .the' Seriptures: to all ſober and 
inquiſitive Perfons, that they contain in them the moſt clear and cer- 
tain grounds of Satisfaction to the Minds of Men, in ſuch things where- 
in they are otherwiſe ſo irreſolv d. But of that afterwards. - Our pre- 
ſent buſineſs is to give an account of this difficulty from Natural Reaſon, 
which will be mot ſatisfactorily done by the producing thoſe grounds 
from which they have reſolvd this Queſtibn, Cur malis bene, G. bonis 
male; Who either have not had, or at leaſt own d any thing of Divine Re- 
velation.. I begin with that. which doth concern the Proſperity and Impu- 
nity of wicked Men, which Men have with more confidence inſiſted on 
on this account, becauſe all Men could not but underſtand a general reaſon 
of Sufferings, by reaſon there were none whoſe Conſciences could wholly 
acquit them of evil Actions; but why Perſons notoriouſly. Wicked ſhould 
live in Impunity, when others ſuffer, that they were unable to give an 


* 


account of. And this was the common pretence of Atheiſm : And Sims Sinplir. 


plicius tells us, Tul cd l Twas & Ag m dsa red eidlwe wisdlew., 1 g md 
dean wel N dſabss -dvuyslas, wolt q nan é  iowlols, Sog, » Diſwgdiv wv 
t eU Hey, 1, yew dec mh Tegſudig Nile, ar S erg 
- Tous xalanav jm Ex cindy Ont, TINY f 
Kaxot 48 curuysVlis emnNitlect js, | 
n +. n J e A 
It comes to paſs; that ſuch who haue no grounded belief of a DEIT T, 
when they abſerve the Miſeries of good Men, and the tranquillity and fe- 
lidty of bau Men, they regard not the 'common Notions they have of 4 


Derrr, and are ready to cry out with the Tragædian, 


- Shall I not dare to ſay there are no Gods, 
M ben thoſe do proſper who have injur d me & 


And it is obſervable, that the moſt of thoſe who have taken occaſion 
amongſt the Heathens to queſtion Providence, have done it upon ſome 
remarkable injury which they have conceiv'd to be done to themſelves, 
and ſo we have ground to think that it was more Paſſion and Intereſt, 


than any clear Reaſon which was the inducement to it. So Diagoras re- 


ſolves to ſet up for an Atheiſt, becauſe the perjurd Perſon was not 
ink down inthe place. | 
And Jaſon in Seneca, when he ſees Medea fly away after killing his 
Chudten, cries out, e e ee 


I * Teftare nullos efſe qua veheris Deos, \ 


Iz uo tell ſt the World there are no Gods that way 
ere thaw de t 


| And ſo Claudian, who largely reaſons the caſe on both ſides, for Pro- 
vidence and againſt it, at laſt tells us what it was which was the main 
uſe of his doubts, viz, the long impunity of Rufinus, * - 


A ſulit bunctandem Rufini pena tumultum- + 


© Rufinue's 
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de Nat. 
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original 
themſelves, that they thought they deſerv'd better from the Gods, 
than to receive ſuch Injuries, or undergo ſuch Calamities. Therefore 
Crit cries out on Providence, becauſe ſuch Perſons who were uſeful to 
the Roman Commonwealth, were deſtroy'd, when the enemies to it 
 eſtap'd, as tho* Providence had been only a Tutelar Deity of Rome, and 
had nothing to do elſeu here. Thence he cries out, If there be Proyi- 


XXI. 


Plutarch. 
de his qui 
Jer? puni- 
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Rufinus's death doth clear the Gods, and ſet | 
My Mind at eaſe. Nee 


cicero. 1.3, But becauſe ſome carry it higher, as Cotta in ach who reaſons the 
moſt (as became a Stateſman) in reference to ſuch | 
been uſeful or hurtful to the Commonwealths, we may ſuppoſe there 
might be ſomewhat more of Reaſon than Intereſt in ſuch Arpumentati- 
ons; 


Perſons who had 


- WY even in thoſe Diſcourſes we may ſtill find that the main 


this quarrel againſt Providence, was an over-high eſteem of 


dence, why were the two Scipiv's deſtroy'd in Spain by the Carchagin- 
ans? Why was Maxim killed by Hannibal? Why were the Roma: 
with Paulus ruined at Cannæ? Why did Regulus undergo fo much 
cruelty by the Carthaginians? Why did not Africanus die in his own 
Bed? Nay, faith he, to come nearer home, why is my Uncle Rutihus 
in baniſhment > Why was my friend Druſtus killed in his own Houſe? 
On the other ſide, why did Marius die in peace, and the moſt cruel 
Amin enjoy fo long tranquillity 2 With many other inſtances of both 
ſorts: But this is it which I take notice of theſe for, becauſe we wor 
{ce how common it is for Men to queſtion Providence, more out of Pal- 
ſion and Intereſt, than out of any ſokid grounds of Reaſon. 


Let us therefore appeal from Perſons who were particularly engaged 


by ſome private intereſt in thoſe Paſſages, from whence they would in- 
fer that there was no Providence, to ſuch who ſtood by unconcernd, 
and made uſe of the free dictates of their Reaſon in theſe caſes, And 
fuch Perſons when they come to reaſon the caſe like Philoſophers, and 
Men out of paſton, have given ſatisfactory and rational accounts why 
God in his wife Providence may ſometimes ſuffer the worſt of Men to 
go on in Impunity, when good Men may go thro' the troubles of this 


1. GoD furbears wicked Men, 20 propormnd the meample of bi Good: 


neſs to their imitation, to teach them not to revenge their 1mpuries too gret 
dily on euch uber. This Phutarch, in that admirable Diſcourſe of his on 


this ſubject, inſiſts on as his firſt reaſon, why Go D doth not preſently 
puniſh wicked Men. For, faith he out of Plato, Go p bath ſet forts 
himſelf in the midſt of the World for eur imitation; and true Viriue is n. 
thing elſe but an imitation of the Divine Nature. And therefore Goh 
faith Plato, gane Man rhe uſe of fight, that by the fight of the beaten 
Bodies, and the exact Motions which are in them, Men ſpould lea 


0 COOH x, TH1aſpuſpor, that which was - comely and orderly, and hate all 


difordenly and irrexular Mations : For us he excellently ſpeaks, 0s 1% f 
8, u vpe Au er- dba e wer fd GH,, 10 cel F 27 Eras 
xciNav x, alaliv ds dect waived, There is no greater benefit Man con i, 


ceive from GoD, than to attain true Virtue by the imitation and pur wit of 


thoſe Perfectiuns which ure in him. And thence, ſaith Plmtarch, wn 
forbears to puniſh wicked Men preſently, not left if he ſhould punt 
them he might do that he would repent of afterwards, 4. i ® ® 
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rd; riapjas Sefer & dc ęy ae, but that he might tate awey the 
fury and violence of Men, in dyes their juries on each- other. that 
they ſhould not do it in Wrath and | | 


nger, with as much eagerneſs as 


they ſatisfy their Hunger and Thirſt, whereby they do, &mrr4v ors 


Mumnboiv, leap upon them who have injur d them, with as much fury as a 
wild Beaſt upon his Prey: But Men ſhould learn to imitate 1 Sas 
megirſla x Ahe, Go gentleneſs and patience, whereby he gives the 
Offender time to conſider with himſelf what he hath done, before he 
doth ſeverely puniſh him. As Plam when his Boy had angred him, 


ſtood ſtill a while without ſtriking him, + Syuby aten, as he ſaid; 


puniſbing bimſelf firſt for bis Anger, before he would chaſtiſe the Boy for 


his fault : And AreÞytas when he ſaw how negligent his Workmen had 
been, and began to be very angry with them, told them, ddr rt 
delten dun, It is well for you that I am angry with you. Now ſaith 
Phtarch, if the tonſideration of this forbearance in Men ſhould tend to 
moderate Mens heat and violence, how much more ſhould the conſide- 
ration of the Lenity and Patience of Gop, do it! * Sao fac} wie 
deflis T we  T priantortataav, ang to account yeniileneſs and forbea- 
ance to he an imitation of Divine Perfeftions. Now what can be more 
rational and agreeable to our Apprehenſions of a Divine Nature than 
this is, that he ſhould ſhew his Goodneſs to all, and by his Forbearance of 
ſo many, teach the World more Meekneſs and Gentleneſs towards eacli 
other? For if offences riſe by the N of the Perſon againſt whom 
they are committed, no Injuries can be ſo great in one Man to another; 
as thoſe Affronts are which Men put upon Gop by their continual pro- 
vocations of Him: And if Gop then be of ſo infinite patience to for- 
bear ſuch who have offended him, what juſtice and reaſon is there, but 
that Men ſhould expreſs more Lenity and Patience towards each other? 
80 Hierocles excellently ſpeaks, Mine) x, & role QiNas puirgors + Quo, os 
lu I VO avlogpruy, 3 T Qiravieprias d aby vi ms yd Tegreivay, A 
god Man imitates Gop in the meaſures of friendſhip , who bates no 
Man, and extends bis loving-kindneſs to all Mankind. Of which Se- 
neca likewiſe ſome where ſpeaks : Ne Deos quidem immortales ab hac tam 
efſuſa benignitate ſacrilegi negligenteſque eorum deterrent ;, tltuntur natura 
us, & cuntla, interque illa ipſos munerum ſuorum malos interpretes, ju- 
va. The Divine Benignity extends it ſelf to all, even to ſuch as affront 
and diſhonour them, and abuſe the Gifts they beſtow upon them. And 
there is fo much truth and reaſon in that of Plato, 1. ? aſabv 
ub Och, It is the height of goodneſs to be like to Go p; we ſee 


vat excellent reaſon there is for that Command of our Saviour, Love Luke vi. 


reward ſhall be great, and ye (ball be the Children of the Higheſt ;, for he 
is kind unto the unthankful, and to the evil. Be ye therefore mercifid, at 


| Jour Father is nercifulL“ 


2. Gop Gy, | | 3 1 x: TY: ; 2 : 
become h mf p Th pt eſently to puniſh wicked Men, to give them time to 


Jau enemies, and do good, and lend, boping for nothing again; 4 15 35, 36. 


is the ſame excellent Moraliſt gives as another ac- Plutarch. 


e Gop's patience, that thereby he gives them ve wegs iTavghwolv, 3 mo 
1 85 70 Fepent in, as the Scripture calls it. For Men, faith Plutarch, in Rev. ii. ai. 


er puniſoments look at nothing farthe# than mere ſatisfying their revenge 
IS e, and that makes t FA 0 thoſẽ A Ee een 4 
tho ſo N10 rage and eagerneſs ; but Gop, ſaith he, aims at the cure of 
th W-0 are not titterly Mcrurable, to ſuch he gives, wflaCaMidh e, A 
*10 reform in. Here he brings in the examples of ſuch who * 
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bad at firſt, and came afterwards to be chang d from what they was. 


for which he inſtances in Cecrops, who, was thence call'd Aiquic, becayf, 
from a cruel ſevere Prince, he became gentle and mild; and ſo Gel and 
Hieron of Sicily, and Piſiſtratus the Son of Hippocrates, who, from being 
Uſurpers became. excellent Princes. If Miltiadet, faith he, had been 
cut of while he acted the part of a Tyrant, and Gimon in his Inceſt, or 
Themiftocles in his Debaucheries, what had become of Marathon, Fury 
medon, Dianium, by which the Athenians got ſo great Glory and Like. 
ty? and as he well obſerves, Ooty, at ueſanray See wizegy ngievoy, 
Great Spirits do nothing mean; Ode dęſe ci b UI MX oQed\egy & wh y 
degsiM,ß, dd eU odMy Natieg!?) w .] dis. d ub 3 xabicnoc nf icy, 
That ſbarp and active Spirit that is in them can never lie at reſt by reaſm 
of its vigor, but they are toſs d up and down, as. it Were in 4 rome, til 
they come to a ſettled compes'd life. But as the multitude of weeds argues 
the richneſs and ſoftneſs of the ground, tho for the ſake of thoſe weeds 
one not skilłd in Husbandry would not account fuch ground worth look- 


ing after; ſo, ſaith he, Ahe H ỹ , , Mad w EAN ANI of I Ole 


Great Spirits uſually bring forth no commendable fruits. at firſt; which we 
conſidering the danger and burtfulneſs of, are preſently for cutting then 
down : but one that more wiſely confaders the generous nature which 

lie under this ill fruit, waits time and leiſure, till Reaſon and Age begin to 
maſter theſe bead-ſirong paſſions. And therefore according to the prudent 


Law of the Ag yptians, The Woman with Child muſt be repriev'd till the 


time of her delivery. ad td Tos 1 
3. Gop ſpares ſome wicked Men from puniſhment to make them inſn- 


— 


ments of his juſtice in puniſoing others. *Eviots q du Y xohaxais iripyy 


Wome, dre ,s, aneyenodlo od Gulli, as Plutarch goes on, Gop 
ſpares ſome from puniſhment, that by them he might puniſb others. Which 
he ſuppoſeth to be the caſe of all Tyrants; and thereby Corrg's difficul- 
ty concerning Marius, Cinna, Sylla, and thoſe other cruel and tyranni- 
cal perſons, who uſurp'd Authority among them, is clearly taken off: 
For Divine Providence might let thoſe Trees grow from whence he in- 
tended to take his Rods to ſcourge others withal. Gop makes the ſame 
uſe of Tyrants (faith Plutarch) to Common-wealths, that Phyſicians 
do of the Gall of a Hyeng and other hurtful Creatures; which may be 
good for curing ſome dangerous Diſeaſes ; ſo may the tyrannical ſeveri- 
ty and ſharpneſs of ſuch perſons be continued # ; v2o5v dr aMaty x nelag, 


till the diſeaſes of the political Body be curd by theſe ſharp Medicines 


Such a one was Phalaris to the Agrigentines, and Marius to the Roman: 
and the Oracle told the Sicyonians in expreſs terms, asiſeduun ad 7 
Tov. The City wanted ſome ſevere diſcipline. Thence Totilas, w hen he 
found what ſtrange ſucceſs he had in his enterprizes, call'd himſelf fla 
gellum Dei, and thought God rais'd him up on purpoſe to be a Scourge 
for the (ins of the World. And no doubt thoſe:ſtrange paſſages of the 
Roman Common-wealth (which made Caro at leaſt diſpute Providence, 


and ſay, Res divinas multum babere caliginis, when he ſaw Fonpe) ſuc⸗ 


ceſsful as long as he ſery'd his Ambition, but preſently e 
when he ſtood for the Common- wealth) theſe things, I ay, had a hig. 
er end. than they look'd at, which was to make both Pompey and Coſe! 


the Inſtruments of Divine Juſtice to puniſh the Romans for their Lu 


Ambition and Cruelty, which were never greater-than in that 4 
Now then, if Gop muſt juſtly puniſh Offenders, why may he not {par 


ſome to make them his Inſtruments in the puniſhipg of others, b 
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by ſome who 


to the puniſhment of the perſons, and the means of it, hath been very 
remarkable 1n mul 


E carryd to the King, and the truth of it found out, 


lee them laſh'd and beaten, and fire come out from their brave Apparel; 
ng as Men ſee others in their Pomp and Grandeur, 


4 


ſo, faith; he, as long 
they think them very far from puniſhment, till they behold their exe- 
cution; which, faith+he, is not ſo much the entrance of their puniſh- 
ment, as the perfection of it. So that the longer the time of their Lives 
is, the longer is the time of their puniſhment here; Odd megoales Eno- 


1 ' 
U 


Nacht, dd iyi xokatouſcr* They are not puniſhed when they grow 


0d, bu are grown old in puniſhments. Cannot we ſay a perſon is pyniſh- 


el while he is in,Priſon and hach his ferters upon him, till his execu- 


von comes? nor that one that hath drunk Poiſon, is a dying while he 
walls about till the cold comes to his Heart, and kills him? If we de- 


* 


3 faith he, that all the inquietudes, horrors and anxieties of Mind 
which wicked Men have, are no pars of their puniſhment, 
the book is not taken, becauſe be 


wt fry d, or cut in pieces. So it ig with every wicked Man, he hath 


rallow'd the hook. when he hath committed an evil action ( uw = 
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ent, we may as well. 
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Et's expreſſion. is, The wicked ate like 4 troubled 2 4 
which 7 nothing but mire and dirt. As Apollodorns dreamt, that 
he was flex and boyfd by the Seytbians,” and that his Heart ſpake tg 
him out of the Cauldron, PEſw co: re atria,” I am the canſe of all tha, 
Gop deals by wicked Men, as Caligula was wont to ſay of thoſe he 
eommanded to be executed, Ferit ut ſentiant ſe mori, he ſo Ptniſhes 
them, as to make them ſenfible of their puniſhments,” And as Taciry 
ſpeaks of cruel and wicked perſons, quorum mentes ff recludantur, poſſn 
aſpici laniatus & ifhus ;, quando ut corpora verberibus, ita ſevitia, Ii 
dine, malis conſultis animus dilaceretur. Wickednels is the only Fury 
which continually haunts and laſhes thoſe who delight in it, and leaves 
{till behind it «loyes x} PoCrgg main, loathſonis and terrible perturbutims 


ſecret gripings of Conſcience and ſelf-condemning thoughts for their 


folly and wickedneſs ; like Lyſmachus, who fox extreme thirſt offer} 
his Kingdom to the Gere to quench it, which witen he had done, Q's 
tute arias, oo of nchovlu) S Begyeiav ited) G, mInmavrhc, If hat x 
wretch was I (faith he) ro boſe fuch a Kingdom for fo ſbort a plenfurtt 
And tho Liedes Men A — ok of 5 wh 1 45 who ye 
Kingdom than this of Lyfmachus, viz. that 4 yet they cannot 
but be' fenfible how much they have loſt that Kingdom which every 
good Man hath in the tranquillity of his Spirit, and the command of 

"x The time that Gop ſpares wicke 


Alen, is not ſo long as we think 


for. It is all one, as Plufarch ſaith, à0 ff we ſhould" complain, that the 


Malefactor was puniſhed in the evening, and not in the morning; G00. 
forbearance is but for a very little time, compar' d with his own durati- 
on. We meaſure Gop by the ſhort hour-glaſs of our time, when we 
are ſo ready to confine him to our meaſures. The time ſeems long to dd, 
but it is as nothing in it ſelf: in rere re Sole way dvleqrive BI Ne a, 
md und 1. The whole life of Man compared with eternity is wor 
Befides, all this time Gop ſuffers wicked Men to live here, he ht 
them under ſafe cuſtqdy; he doth but let them take the air within thePrr 
ſon-wall, or it may be they may play and ſport themſelves there, but 
there is no poſſibility of eſcaping out of the hands of Divine Juſtice. 


5. Gop forbears wicked Men here, becauſe the time is to come whert- * 


in Gop intends to prniſh them. This is the higheſt vindication of D- 
vine Providence, as to the preſent impunity of wicked Men in the wotld, 


becauſe this is not the proper feaſon for the open Execution of Juſtie. 


There are but few in compariſon whom Juſtice cauſeth to be executed 
in the Priſon, of what are reſerv'd for the General Aſſizes; Gb fe. 
ſerves them for a fair and open Trial, for the greater vindication of his 


honour, and manifefſtatiowof his Juſtice to the Wörld. And altho'Gops 


Judgments even in this Word be ſometimes ſo remarkable, that we can 
not but ſee a hand of Providence in them, yet they are but few bon 
Gop doth ſo remarkably puniſh here, to make us more firmly believe? 


day of Judgment to come. Which tho it be moſt clearly and fully e 


veald in Scripture, yet the Heithenig themſelves from mere Reaſon hate 


z . raft 


had ſuch a perſuaſion of it, that they have given this as another great 


f 
- hs 


dd reſerve them for future puniſhment..." For! as, the ſar 
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nat, tho bis legs be cut off, be will fight on his knees. 
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ne ane n l r raliſt 
ſpeaks in the ſame Diſcourſe concerning ttie Soul, Aff) 5 RH Phra, 


ſetting aſide what Simplicius on Eyictetus, and many others have done, 
is fully performed by Seneca in his Trad on this ſubject, Cur bonis male 
fit, cum ſit Providontia (as Muretus reſtores the title of that Book) 
wherein theſe following accounts are given of it. 

1. Gbp brings them up as his Children under ſary diſcipline for their 
future benefit. A good Man in Seneca's language is, Diſcipulus Dei, æmu Seneca ds 
latorque, &. vera progenies : which in the language of the Scriptures is, ou 
one taught of GoD, and a follower of GoD, and one born of him. ' Now, 
faith he, Parens ille magnificus, virtutum non lenis exaclor, ſicut ſeveri pa- 

tres, durius educat. GOD, who is the great Father of good Men, keeps 

them under diſcipline while under age, and by hardſhip fits them for the pra- 

ice of Vertue. Thence he bids us take notice of the different indul- 

gence of Fathers and Mothers to their Children; the Father he haſtens 

them to School, ſuffers them not to be idle on their play-days, makes 


| themtoil, and ſometimes cry; the Mother ſhe is all for holding them 


in her lap, keeping them out of the Sun, and from catching cold, would 
not willingly have them either cry or take pains. Patrium habet Deus 


A adverſus bonos animum, & illos fortius amat. Gop bears the indulgence 
of a Father towards his Children, and loves them with greater ſeverity. 


2. Good Men receive benefit by their ufferings ;, Quicquid evenit in ſu- 
wn colotem trahit, faith . 2 A 25 Man, 5 th 5 the language of 
the Apoſtle is, Every thing works together for bis good. The ſea loſeth 
nothing, faith he, of its ſaltneſs by the rivers running into it, neither doth 
a gooa Man by the current of his ſufferings. And of all benefits which he 
receives, that of the exerciſe and trial of his Vertue and Patience is 
moſt diſcernable. Marcet ſme aduerſario virtus, as ſoon as Carthage was 
deſtr oy d, Rome fell to Luxury: True Wreſtlers deſire to have ſome to 
Iry their fr 5 0 upon them; Cui non induſtrio otium pena eſt? An active 
ſpirit hates idlenefs and cowardiſe ; For, etiamſi ceciderit, de genu pug- 
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moſt cry d up for his valour. The Pilot is ſeen in a Temp 


Ts It redounds to GoD's honor, | when goad Man bear tp wider ſufterin A 
Ecce par Deo dignum, virtus furtis cum ala fortuna. conpoſitus, It is. 

| - I. 4 | 4 p | * IS a 

ſpectacle Gop delights to ſee, a an combat, with calawit; 


p doth in Seneco's phraſe guoſdem faſtidio tranſie, paſſeih den h 


in a flight; An old wreſtler ſcarns to contend with a Coward, one bt 
. Calomitates Caller mite, 


vinci paratus, ready to yield; up preſentl 
proprium magni viri eſt, It argues a nol 
4. E tends to the trial aud increaſe of their ſirengh, Seneca hight 
extols that ſpeech of the*Philoſopher Demetrius, Nihil infelicius e cui 
nibil unquam evenit adverſi; non licuit enim illi ſe experiri. He i; the 
moſt unhappy Man who never knew what miſery meant; for he could 
never know what he was able to bear. And, as he faith, to paſs ones 
Life away ſiue morſu animi, without any trouble, it is ignorare rerun 


nature alteram partem, not to know what is upon the reverſe of Nature, 


Idem licet fecerint qui integri revertuntur ex acie, magis ſpectatur qu ſau- 
cius redit. Tho he that comes home ſound, might fight as well as he 
that is wounded , yet the wounded perſon hath the more Pity and is 

3 dt 18 n » A Soldier 
in the Battel, and a good Man in Sufferwgs. Gop doth by ſuch as Ma. 
ſters do by Scholars, qi plus Iaboris ab bis exigunt, quibus certior ſhes 


eſt; who ſet the heſt Wits the hardeſt taſks. 


© k * 


55 Gp exerciſeth goad Men with ſufferings, to diſcover the indiferen 
of . 7s which, Men value ſo much in che W, orld, when be = 
them to good Men. Blindneſs would be hateful, if none were blind but 
fuch whaefe Eyes were put out; and therefore 2 * and Metellus were 

* 


blind. Riches are no good things, therefore the worſt as well as the 


beſt have them. Nullo modo magis noteſt Deus concupita traducere, quan 


ſe illa ad turtiſlinus defert, ab optimis abigit. Gop could not traduce or 
defame thoſe things more which Men deſire ſo much, than by taking 
them away from the beſt of Men, and giving them to the worſt: 

6. That they might be examples to others of patience and conſtancy: For, 
as Seneca concludes, Nati ſunt in exemplar, they are born to be patterns 
to others. If to theſe things we add what the Word of God dilcovers 
concerning the nature, grounds, and ends of afflictions, and that Glor) 
which ſhall. be reveal d, in compariſon with which exceeding weight of 
Glory, theſe light and momenteny affliflions are not at all to be valu'd, then 
we-have a clear and full vindication of Divine Providence, as to the {ub 


ferings of good Men, as well as to the impunity of ſuch as are wicked, 
But however, from hence we ſee how far the mere light of Reaſon hath 


carried Men in refolving theſe difficulties concerning Gop's Providence 
in the World, and what a rational account may be given of them, ſup- 
poſing evil of puniſhment to ariſe from ſin, — that there is a Gop in 
the World, whoa. is ready to puniſh the wicked, and to reward the 
Which was the thing to be thew'd, 
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onigin of Fountains. The opinion of Ariſtotle and others 
" anceing i. A end. The true account, of them from the 
 Vajours ariſing from the maſs of Jubterrancous Wares. 


VII. Of the capacity of the Ark for receiving the Ani- 
mals, from Buteo and others, VIII. The truth of the 


Deluge from the Teſtimony of Heathen Nations. . Of the 


+ 


eginning of the Aſſyrian Empire. The multiplication of 
Mankind after the Flood. Of the Chronology of the LXX. 
Of the time between the Flood 4nd Abraham, and the advan- 
tages of it. X. Of the pretence 4 ſuch Nations, who call'd 
themſelves Aborigines. XI. A diſcourſe concerning, the fr 


f propagation of Nations from Noab's Poſterity. IX. Of the 


Planters of Greece: The common Opinion propounded and re- 


jebled. Ihe Hellens were not the firſt Inbabitants of Greece, 
them over the parts of 


Greece, XII. Of their Language different from the Greeks, 
XIII. Whence theſe Pelaſgi came; that Plialeg was the Pclab- 


phanins. XIV. The Language of the pelaſgi in Greece 


— 


gas of Greece, and the Leader of that Colony, prow from hs 
Ori- 


o 


x 


the Greek, Language, and the remainders of the Eaſtern Lun 
gage in the Iſlands of Greece, both which nt from the 


ental: Thence an account given of the many Hebrew words in 


| Phienicians. 27 Bochartus thinks, but from the old PElaſpi. 


between. the Jews an 1 


. Of th gd of the f 
Lacedzmonians, Of the Peopling of meta. 


PHE, next; thing we proceed to give a ixtionat act of, in the 


| Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of the World contain d in Seripture, 1 


'the peopling the World from Adam. Which is of great conſequence for 


370 INES SACK E. Book UI, OA 


r — 


Acts xvii. 
26. 


Hom. O0- 
1. 2. 


of whom theſe words were ſpoken, were the firſt Male or Female which 


Gen. ii, 23, Words Were ſpoken of Adam and Eve : And Adam ſaid, tbis is now bone 


24» 


uSto underſtand, not only for the ſatisfaction of our curioſity as w 1, 
true Origin of Nations, but alſo in order to our believing the truth K 
the Scriptures, and the univerſal effects of the Fall of Man. Neither of 
which can be ſufficiently clear'd without this. F or as it is hard to con- 
ceive how the effects of ' Man's Fall ſhould extend to all Mankind, unless 
all Mankind were propagated from Adam; ſo it is unconceivable hoy 
the account of things given in;Scripture ſhould: be: true, if thiert wert 
Perſons. exiſtent in the World long before Adam was. Since the Serip- 
ture doth fo plainly affirm, That Gon hath made of one. Blood d 
tions of Men, for to dwell on the face of the Earth; ſome G U les 
read it e ws, leaving out auαν which the vulgar Latin follbwe: 
Arabic Verſion to explain both, reads it ex bomine, or ag de Dieu render 
it ex Adamo uno, there being but the difference of one Letter in the 
Eaſtern Languages between di and do, the one denoting Blood, and 
the other Man. But if we take it as our more ordinary Copies read it 
& ws adi, yet thereby it is plain, that the meaning is not, that all 
Mankind was made of the ſame uniform Matter, as the Author of the bre 
Adamites weakly imagin'd 25 by that reaſon, not only Mankind; but 
the whole World might be {aid to be & dss a, of the ſame Blood, 
ſince all things in the World were at firſt form'd out of the ſame Matter) 
but «4c is taken there in the ſenſe in which it occurs in the beſt Greek 
Authors for the ſtock out of which Men come: So Homer, W 


Ei krebs Y dsc foo} , du iu lie pio. my 
Thence thoſe who are near Relations, are call'd,in Sophocles, « wei 
dh, thence the name of Confanguinity for nearneſs of Relation; 
and Virgil uſeth ſanguis in the ſame ſenſe, e 


a z 4 2 * 
* 


Trojano a ſanguine duci. 

So that the Apoſtle's meaning is, that however Men now are ſo diſpersd 
in their Habitations, -and differ ſo much in Language and Cuſtoms from 
each other, yet they were all originally of the ſame ſtock, and did de- 
rive their ſucceſſion from that firſt Man whom God created. Neither 
can it be conceiv'd on what account Adam in the Scripture is call'd the 
firſt Man, and that he was made a living Soul, and of the Earth, earth; 
unleſs it were to denote that he was abſolutely the firſt of his kind, and ſo 
was to be the Standard and Meaſure of all that follows. And when our 
Saviour would reduce all things to the beginning, he inſtanceth in thoſe 
words which were pronounc'd after Eve was form'd. But from the be- 

rinning of the Creation GoD made them Male and Female; fur this cauſe 
125 4 Man leave Father and Mother, and cleave unto bis Wife. Nou 
nothing can be more plain and eaſie than from hence to argue thus; tit 


e , ee. . y =m = =» 


were made in the beginning of the Creation; but it is evident thele 


ny bone, and fleſh of my fleſh : Therefore ſball a Man leave bis Fath*! 
24 Mother, 222 b e his ee If the Scriptures then of 
the New Teſtament be true, it is moſt plain and evident that all Mankind K 
deſcended from Adam; and no leſs conſpicuous is it from the Hiſtory 
the Creation as deliver d by Moſes. | 
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he derbe * — of the World in the fix Di + For It 
may not the Earth, in the ſecond Verſe pf Geneſit, be as well underſtood = 
Joris Land of Fudea; and the Light and Production of Animals and 
Vegetables refer only: to that, as to underſtand it fo in reference to the 
Flaed, and in manꝙ other paſſages relating to thoſe eldeſt times? But 
the Author of that Hypotheſis anſwers, That the 5 'Cha bo bf Pepin 0 27 50 


may relate to the true Origin of the World and the Pe ling 
23 char Moſes begins A an actount 
2 i Nate. Very probable?! but if this 2 = a 1 

rn der which GOD barks joyn' together, nothing f is: For 
doth not-Moſes plainly at firſt give an account of the Formation of things 
in the firſt fix Days, and of his Reſt on the Seventh? But how could 
he be ſaid to have reſted then from the Works of Creation, if after this 
follow d the Formation of Adam and Eve in the ſecond Chapter? Be- 
ſides, if the forming of Man mention d, Gen. 2. 7. be diſtinct from that 
mention d; Gen. 1. 27. then by all parity of Reaſon, eg t αννπ]τ¼ν MTI 
the ances of Heaven and _ Earth mention d, Gen. 2. 06 muſt be di- 

rom the Creation of th Heaven and Earth mention d, Gen. 1. 1. 


And 10 05 there were another Creation of Heaven and Earth belonging 
to the Jews in Gen. 2. we may likewiſe believe that there was a new 
Creation of Man and Woman in that Chapter diſtin& from that men- 
tiond in de former. Again farther," if there had been any ſuch Perſons 
in che World before Adam, no doubt Adam himſelf was ignorant of them; 
or elſe it had been a falſe and ridiculous account Which he gives of the 
name of his Wife rum becuuſt ſhe toas T9IR the Mother of all living. cen . il 25: | 
: 2 all Wee T Things, for that had been a more proper deſcription | 
fa * — na Mater, or Diana multimammia, of our Grand- 
— r the Earth, 1. 50 t certainly it extends to all of the kind, that all 
| living Creatures that are of Human Nature came froh her, So the 
eeParaphraſt underſtands it, he was call'd Hava, becauſe ſhe was 
RUN 13 di vnn the Mither of all the Sons of Men. And ſo the Arabic Selden. de 
erlion, Quia ipſa fuit mater omnis vijentis rationalis. To which pur. 4 6. 1. 


Wo our Incl Selden cites the Verſion of the Manritanian Jews, and: hy þ: 63: 
the Perſic of Tawaftus,”' 


os whatever the Credit or [Authority of theſe Verſions be, this is 


ſt certam, that Adam had no reaſon at all to have given this name | 

h Wife ag being the Modber, of all living, if there Tad been any 

Mankindexifting 1 in the World from other Mothers, which had 

"ng before Eve-was form'd. So that we find it plain and clear, that if 

the report givemzof things in Scripture be true, rhe Hypotheſis of Præ- 

6 ter is undoubtedly falſe.” And certainly who ever ſeriouſly con- 
ers hog PO Reflections © on the REY of the Scriptures, which . 
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were caſt by the Author of that Fiction, ard his endeavouring on al 
occaſions to derogate from the Miracles recorded in it, may eaſily ſuſpec 
the deſign of that Author was not to gain any credit to his Opinion 
from thoſe Arguments from Scripture, which he makes ſhew of (which 
are pitifully weak and ridiculous ) but having by the help of ſuch Ar. 
guments made his Opinion more plauſible, his hope was, that his Opi. 
nion would in time undermine the Scriptures themſelves; when he had 
made it appear that the account given in the Scriptures of the plantation 
of the, World was unſatisfactory, ſince there were Men before 4dzm, 
which the Scriptures, to pleaſe thei Jewiſb Nation, take no notice of 
So that after he had attempted to proſtitute the Scriptures to his 
on, his next work had been to have turn'd them out of Doors, as not 
of credit to be rely'd on by any, when they were ſo common to 
Opinion. But how impious, abſurd, and rude that attempt was4 
the ſacred and inviolable Authority of the Seriptures, hath been ſo fully 
diſcover'd by his very many not unlearned Adverſaries, that it might 
ſeem needleſs ſo much as to have taken notice of fo weakly grounded, 
and infirmly prov d an Opinion, had it not thus far lain in my way in 
order to the clearing the true Origin of Nations according to the Scrip- 
tures. The main foundations of which fabulous Opinion lying chiefly 
in the pretended Antiquities of the Chaldeans, Ag yprians; and others, 
have been fully taken away in our firſt Book, where our whole defign 
was to manifeſt the want of credibility in thoſe accounts of ancient 
Times, which are deliverd by Heathen Nations in oppoſition to the 
Scriptures. There is nothing at all in Scripture. from the Creation of 
Adam to the Flood, which ſeems to give any countenance: to that Fig- 
ment, but only what may be eaſily reſolvd from the conſideration of the 
great conciſeneſs of the Moſais Hiſtory, in reporting that long interval 
of time which was between the Fall of Adam, and the Flood; by enn 
of which conciſeneſs ſuch things are reported as ſpeedily done, beduſe 
immediately ſucceeding in the Story, which aſked a very conſiderable 
time before they could be effected; and beſides all things which were 
done before the Flood, being all quite obliterated by it, and all the nu- 
merous Poſterity of Adam being then deſtroy d (only Noab and his Fa- 
LY mily excepted) to what purpoſe had it been any farther: to have report- 
ce dd the paſſages before the Flood, otherwiſe than thereby to let us un- ' 
derſtand the certainty of the ſucceſſion of Perſons from Adam, and ſuch 
Actions in thoſe times which might be remarkable diſcovefies of Go 
Providence and Man's Wickedneſs in it; which being moſt apparent at 
firſt in Cain and his Poſterity, did by degrees ſo ſpread it ſelf over the 
face of the then inhabited World, that the juſt Gop was thereby pid 
vok'd to ſend a Deluge among them, to ſweep àway the preſent Inh 
5 bitants, to make room for another Generation to {ueced them. 2 20.2. l. 
III. This therefore we now come to conſider, wiz. The Hiſtory of the 
Flood; and the certainty of the Propagation of the World, from the fo, 
ſterity of Noah after the Flood. I begin with the Hiſtory of the Flood | 
it ſelf, as to which two things will be ſufficient to demonſtrate the truth 
of it. 1. If there be nothing in it repugnant to Reaſon. 2. If we have 
ſufficient evidence of the truth of it, from ſuch who yet haue not believ's 
the Seriptures. There are only two;things which ſeem queſtionable to 
Reaſon concerning the Flood: The yt, is, concerning the poſſibiity of 
the Flood it 75 4 The other is, concerning the capacity of the Ark for 
kinds 
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preſerving a of Animals. The only ground of queſtioning the 
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ſollbility of ſuch a Flood, as that is related in Scripture, hath. been 
om hence,” that ſome have ſuppos d it impoſſible, that all the:Watet 
which is contain'd in the Air, ſuppoſing it to fall down, ſhould. raiſe 
the ſurface of Water upon the Earth a. Foot and a half in height; ſo 
that either new Waters muſt be created to overflow the Earth, or elſe 
thers-muſt be ſuppos d a Rarefation of the Water contain'd in the Sea 
and all Rivers, ſo that it muſt rake up at leaſt fiſteen times the ſpace 
that now it doth ; But then. they, ys if the Water had been thus ra- 
refy'd, could neither have deſtroy d Man nor Beaſt, neither could Noah's 
" have been born up by it any more than by liquid Air. To this 
,, ͥ ß neg t our brnr kh 

_ Firſt, J cannot ſee any urgent neceſſity from the Scripture to aſſert, 
that the Flood did ſpread it ſelf over all the ſurface of the Earth. That 

all Mankind (thoſe in the Ark excepted) were deſtroy d by it, is moſt 
certain according to the Scriptures. When the occaſion of the Flood is 
thus expreſs d, And Gop ſaw that the wickedneſt of Man was. great Gen. 6. 

Earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his Heart was 5 7. 

only evil continually. And the Lord ſaid, I will deſtroy Man whom T have 
created from the face of the Earth. It could not be then any particular 
Deluge of fo ſmall a Country as Paleſtine, which is here expreſs d, as 
ſome have ridiculouſly imagin d;; for we find an univerfal corruption in 
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gn the Earth mention d as the cauſe; an univerſal threatning upon all 

nt Men for this cauſe; and afterwards an univerſal deſtruction expreſſed, 

the as the effect of this Flood. And all fleſs died that moved upon the Earth, Gen. 7. 21. 
| of and every Man. And every living ſubſtance was deſtroyed which ue 

ig. the face of the Ground, both Man and Cattle, and the creeping 
the things, and the Fowl of the Heaven, and they were deſtroyed from the yer, 13. 
wal Earth, and Noal only remained alive, and they that were with him in the 

ans Ark. So then it is evident, that the Flood was univerſal as to Man- 

uſe kind; but from thence follows no neceſſity at all of aſſerting the univer- 

able ality of it, as to the Globe of the Earth, unleſs it be ſufficiently proy'd 

ere that the whole Earth was Peopled before the Flood: Which I deſpair of 

nu- ever ſeeing prov d. And what Reaſon can there be to extend the Flood 

Fr beyond the occaſion of it, which was the corruption of Mankind? And 

ort- it ſeems very ſtrange, that in ſo ſhort an interval in compariſon, as thit -. 
un- was from Adam to the Flood, according to the ordinary computation, 

ſuch vix. 1656 Years, and not much above two thouſand, acordimg to the 

obs largeſt, the World ſhould then be fully Peopled, when in ſo much longer 

nt at a ſpace of tine ſince the Flood to this Day, the Earth is capable of re- 

r the ceiving far more Inhabitants than now it, hath. The only probabili 


then left for allerting the univerſality of the Elood, as to the Globe of 
the Karth, is from the Deſtruction of all living Creatures together 


1 Nich Man; now tho Men might not have ſpread themſelves over the whole 
f the ſurfate of the Earth, yet Beaſts and creeping Things might, which were 
o- al deſtroyd with the Flood; For it is ſaid, That all fleſb died that 
ood | noved upon the Earth, both of Fenland af Cpl, and of Beaſt, and of 
ruth due aregting thing that crecherb upon the Furth, and every Man. T0 
have reed ſhould. there be not only a note of univerſality n bs 
ies'd uch a particular enumeration. of the ſeveral: kinds of Beaſts, creeping 
le to Things, and Fowls, if they were.not all deſtroy d? To this I anſwer. 
194 Lernt 8s far as The Flood-extinded all theſe were deſtroyd; but 1 fee. 
rk for om to extand the deſtruction of theſe beyond that compaſs and 
ut Ty aa where: Mew inhabited x Becouſs the punifuort woon, 
Dill | s Yi 3 | u | 
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in the oppoſite part of the Globe, viz. America, which we ſuppoſe to be 


have been a ſufficient reaſon to preſerve living Creatures in the Ark for 


IV. 


feſs ſeems very probable to me on this account, becauſe the production 


21. 


Ver. 24. 


Ver. 26. 


Gen. 2. 6. 


ſtrangze to imagin that in the hae Ocean there ſhould be only two 


Gen. 1. 20, different from Man; For Gop ſaith, Let the waters bring forth ever 


kind, and it was ſo: But in the production of Man, it is ſaid," Let u 


8181 


the Beaſts was accaſion d by, and could not but be concomitant with the 
deſtruction of Mankind, but (the occaſion of the Deluge being the zin 
of Man, who was puniſh'd in the Beaſts, that were deſtroy d for his fle 
as well as in himſelf) where the occaſion was not, as where there were 
Animals, and no Men, there ſeems no neceſſity of extending the P 
thither. But to what end then, it will be replyed, Did Gop commun 
Noah with ſo mich care to take of all kind of Beaſts, and Birds, ng 
creeping Things into the Ark with him, atv theſe living Creatures wn 
not 225 y the Flood? I anſwer, becauſe all thoſe things were de. 
ſtroy d where ever the Flood was. Suppoſe then the whole Continent of 
Aſia was Peopled before the Flood, which is as much as we may in res- 
ſon ſuppoſe, I ſay, all the living Creatures in that Continent were all 
deſtroy d; or if we may ſuppoſe it to have extended over our whole Con: 
tinent of the anciently known World; what reaſon would there be that 


SBS S. 


unpeopled then, all the living Creatures ſhonld there be deftroy'd, be. 
cauſe Men had ſinned in this? And would there not on this ſuppoſition 


future propagation, when all other living Creatures extant had been in ſuch 
remote places as would not have been acceſſible by them in many Genera- 
tions, and thoſe Beaſts growing wild for want of Inhabitants, would not 
have prov d preſently ſerviceable for the uſe of Men after the Flood? Which 
was certainly the main thing look'd at in the preſervation of them in the 
Ark, that Men might have all of them ready for their uſe after the Flood, 
which could not have been, had not the ſeveral kinds been preſeryd in 
the Ark, altho' we ſuppoſe them not deſtroy d in all parts of the M 1 
All this proceeds on ſuppoſition that Animals were — 155 
farther in the World than Men were, before the Flood. Which I con- 
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of Animals is parallel in Geneſis with that of Fiſhes, and both of them 


moving Creature that bath life; viz. Fiſh, and Fowl ;, and accordingly it 
is faid, that the waters brought forth abundantly every living Creature oft | 
ter their kind, and every Fowl after his kind, Accordingly in the pro- 

duction. of Beaſts, we read, Let the Earth brin fort the Irving Creatine 
after bis kind, Cattle, and creeping thing, and Beaſt of the Earth after bs 


nale Man in our own likeneſs. From hence I obſerve this difference 
between the production of Animals, and of Man, that in the one Gob 
gave a prolific Power to the Earth and Waters for production of the ie 
veral living Creatures which came from them; fo that the feminal prif- 
ciples of them were contain d in the Matter out of which they were 
duc d; which was otherwiſe in Man, who was made by a peculiar Hand 
of the great Creator himſelf, who thence is ſaid to have formed Man f 
the duſt of the ground, Now therefore altho! there were but one Make 
and Female of Mankind at firſt, which had a ſpecial formation by 60 
himſelf; yet there is no reaſon we ſhould conceive it to be ſo 48 tothe 
Production of other living Creatures, whether Fiſh; or Fowl, or Beats; 
but the prolific Virtue being by GODS power given to chat materia 
principle out of which they were form'd; it may very well be ſuppos 
that many: of the fame kind were at firſt produc d. For it ſeems Ver) 
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a Rind produe d.; but Fiſt and Fowl both: arifing fromthe mor 
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bare zuſt reaſon to think; that the Waters being ſeparated beſore * 
this prolife Virtue was communicated | to the whole maſs; of Waters, 

might in the ſeveral parts of the Globe of the Earth, bring forth both Fiſh 


mals 


. 
, . 


leave none at all of their number behind them in thoſe parts from whence 

Jy ug propagated. Theſe things at leaſt make that Opinion very 

probable which extends the production of Animals beyond that of Man- 

kind in the old World, and that the Flood tho it deſtroy'd all Man- 

kind, and every living Creature within that compaſs wherein Mankind 

inhabited, yet might not extend it ſelf to thoſe parts, and the Animals 

therein, in which Men had never inhabited. And by this means we 

need not make ſo many Miracles as ſome are fain to do about the Flood; 

and all thoſe difficulties concerning the propagation of Animals do of 

* themſelves vaniſtand fall to the ground. This is the firſt way of re- 

ſolving the difficulty concerning the poſlibility of the Flood, by aſſert- 

ing it not to have been over the whole Globe of the Earth, but only over 

thoſe parts where Mankind -inhabited. — 6 oe Bee | 

Secondly, Suppoſe the Flood to have been over the whole Globe of the 

ann, yet there might have been Water enough to have over-whelm d 

it to the height mention d in Scripture. For which we are to conſider 

that many cauſes concurr d to the making of this Deluge; #r/t, the Air 

was condens d inte Clouds, and thoſe: fell down with continu'd force | 

and-violence, not breaking into drops, but all in a body (which Sir 9 

ter Rawleigh-parallels with: the ſpouts bf the Weſt Indies). which are HD 
ence call d the CataraQs or Flood- gates of Heaven, God looſening (as 
expreſſeth it) the power retentive which was in the Clouds, and ſo 

the Waters muſt needs fall in abundance, according to the expreſſion of 4 

J ab, Behold be avit h. bullet b. abe waters, and they — alſo he 1 cb 12.15. 

8 5 ; u | them | 
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them out, and 170 overturn the Earth, Now I ſay, -altho' theſe Water, 
falling down with ſo much fury and violence, as well as in fo great 3. 
bundance might oy deſtroy all living Creatures; yet this was not 
all; for GoD — held in the Ocean within its bounds, whereby he 
faith to it, Thus far it ſhall go, and no fartber, might then give it com- 
miſſion. to execute his Juſtice upon the ſinful World: and to all this, 
we have another cauſe of the Deluge, which was, That the Fountain; 
Gen. 7. 11. of the. great Deep were broken up. By which Vatablus, moſt probably 
underſtands, Immenſam illam &&. profundam aquarum copiam qua eft ſult 
terram, that vaſt body of Water which lies in the bowels of the 2 
now when all theſe Fountains were broken up, and the Waters within 
the Earth ruſh out with violence and impetugſity upon it, it muſt need; 
cauſe an Inundation fo great as that is mention d in the Scripture. For 
Sir Walter as that judicious Hiſtorian Sir V. Rawleigh obſerves, Let us confidertha 
, isn the Earth had above 21000 e v Diameter of the Earth a: 
| cording to that Circle poco Miles, and then from the Superficies to the 
Center 3500 Miles; take then the higheſt Mountain of the World, 
Caucaſus, Taurus, Teneriſ, or any other, and I do not find, faith he, 
that the higheſt exceeds thirty Miles in height: It is not then impoſ. 
fible, anſwering Reaſon with Reaſon, that all thoſe Waters mixed with. 
in the Earth, 3500 Miles deep, ſhould be able to cover the ſpace of 
30 Miles in height, which 30 Miles upright being found in the 1 
of the Earth 116 times; for the Fountains of the great Deep were bro 

ken and the Waters drawn out of the Bowels of the Earth. But then 
withal, ſaith he, if we conſider the proportion which the Earth bear 
to the Air about it, we may eaſily underſtand- the paſſibility of the 
Flood, without any new creation of Waters; for ſuppoſing ſo much 
Air to be condens d, and fo turn'd into Water which doth encompak 
the Earth, it will not ſeem ſtrange to Men of Judgment, yea but of or 
dinary Underſtanding, that the Earth (Gop ſo pleaſing) was coverd 
over with Waters, without any new Creation. But this will yet appear 
more probable, if the height of the higheſt Mountains doth bear no 
greater N to the Diameter of the Earth, than of the 1670 pan 
to the whole, fuppoſing the Diameter of the Earth to be 8355 Miles, 2 
Gaſſend, N. Gaſſendus computes both. And it is more than probable, that Men 
— 2. 9. have exceedingly miſtaken, as to the height of Mountains, which comes 
. .J. { ſhort of what Sir Walter Rawleigh allows to them, that the highel 
Mountain in the World will not be found to be five direct Miles in height, 


taking the altitude of them from the Plain they ſtanÞ{@pon. Ohm, 

whoſe height is fo extoll'd by the Poets and ancient Greeks, i is fad 

Plut. in E. to exceed the Clouds; yet Pluarch tells us that Xenagoras meaſurd i, 
pi J , and found it not to exceed a Mile and half perpendicular and about 70 
. 6 Paces. Much about the ſame height Pliny faith that Dicearchus found | 
the Mountain Pelion io be. The Mount Arbes is ſuppos'd of extra 
dinary height, becauſe it caſts its ſhadow into the Iſle of Lemmus, which 

| according, to Pm was 87 Miles, yet Gaſſendrs allows: it but two Mils 
1 in in height; but Iſaac Voſſius in a learned diſcourſe concerning the height 
Pony. Me- of Mountains in his Notes on» Pomponins Malu doth not allow abore 
Ca.. lg, 10 or 11 Furtongs at moſt wo the height of Mount Arbos. Covi 
Or. by Ricciolus is ſaid to be 51 Miles in height: Gaſſendus allowing it '9 
be higher than Ah or Olympus, yet conceives it not above three or four 
Miles at moſt; but yet Voſſis will not yield it above two Miles per 

- pendicular, for which he gives this very good reaſon; Puhbius _ 
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there is no Mountait in Greece which may not be aſcended in a days 
time, and makes the higheſt Mountain there not to exceed ro Furlorigsy 
which; lait Vs, ir is ſcaree poſſible for any one to reach; whlels ky 
be a Moumainer born; auy other will ſcarce be able to aſcend above 


' beight, nee _—_ | 


ton days Journey, chis Pite of Toneriff wi 
Cem Mile perpendicular, as Varemus confeſſeth, than which he thinks 
likewiſe that no Mountain in the World is higher. For What Ply 


| that he mi 


; -terranequs Waters, that the breaking 5 
ſo nuch increaſe the Inundation arifing from the Clouds, and from the 
| breaking in of the Ocean upon rhe main Land. And that there is ſy 


r into the Sea, ox elfe of neceſſity, by that ab 


Furlongs perpendicular; for in the aſcent of a Mountain every Pave 
Ab rend, ber e an hand breadth perpendicular; but if we 60 allow 
dein Furlongs to n Days aſcent, yet thereby it will appear that the 

oheſt Mountains in the World are not above twenty four Furlongs in 
be aſcended in three Days time. And it is 


. bun . | 
than-the compaſs of three Days, and therefore cannot be much above 
wo Miles in height. Which may be the eaſſet belie “d of any biker 
Mountain, when that which is reputed the higheſt of the World, bi. 


% 


the Pike. of Tenerifp which che Inhabitants call Pica de Terrayic, may 
he aſcetided in chat compaſs of time, vis. three Days: For in the Months 
of Jul and Aupwſt (which ate the only Months in which Men can 
it, becauſe all other times of the Year Snow lies upon it, altho” 
neither in the Iſſe of Ieneriſſ nor any other of the Canuty-· Ilamut, there 


unt Caucuſus, that it may be aſcended in lefs 


V. Varenis 


he Snow ever ſeen) the Inhabitants then aſcend to the top of it in three — 


Days time; which top of it is not Pyramidal but plain, from 


tities into Spain. So that according 1 of eight Furlong: 
II not exceed the height of 2 


ſpeabs of 2 Miles in heigbt, muſt be undetſtood 116 
perpendicular; but in regard of the obliquity of the aſcent of it; fe 
ight account ſo much from the foot of the Alps to the top of 


height of a Germam Mile. If chen the higheſt Mountains do not exceed 
much above three Miles in height; (for the Spaniards themſelves affirm, 
that thoſe lafty Mountains of Peri in compariſon of which, they ſay, 
the Ant are but like Cottages, may be aſcended in four Days eompaſs,) 
ve {ce from-hence then far greater probability, how the Waters in tt 

ume of the general Flood might overtop the higheſt ; 


-* Ehecially if it be made evident that there is ſo great an Abyſs of ſub- 
open of the Fountains of it thay 


« mals of Waters in the body of the Earth, is evident from the Origin 
of Fountains ;; for the Opinion of Ariſtotle imputing them to the con- 
denſatinn of Air in the Caverns of the Earth, and that of other Phi- 
lolophers afcribing them to the fall of Rain-water receiv'd into ſuch 


 Gilemsin the Earth which are capable of receiving it are both equally 


unſatisfactory; unleſs we ſuppoſe a maſs of Waters in the Buwels of the 
Exrth, which may be as the common ſtock to ſupply thoſe Fountaitis 
"ith. For it is very hard conceiving, how mere Air ſhould be ſo far can- 
den d, as to cauſe not only ſuch a number of Fountains; bar fo great a 


ns of Water as runs into the Sex by thoſe Rivers which come from 


em, (as the River Volga is ſuppos d to empty ſo much Water ina Y 9 
"me ima the Caſpian Sea, as might ſuffice to eover the whoſe Earth, ) 
which ker ite it is moſt evident that there muſt be ſome 1 


them, and yet the Ae in 4 perpendicular Line not come near the 


Water 


BY whence ! . . 10. 
they gather ſome Sulphurous Stones, which are carry'd in great Dan.“ 73 


VI. 


Fountains cannot be merely from ſuch Water - whiehufa] d — 
Clouds, which would never ſuffice to maintain ſo full and uninterrub 


— 
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doth rather ſwell the Rivers, which thereby rum with greater force in 
their. paſſage to the Ocean, and doth not Jodg it ſelf preſently in the 
Earth, eſpecially if it deſcends in a greater quantity, which alone i; 
able to fill ſuch Ciſterns ſuppos d to be in the Earth, eſpecially in Moun- 
tains, which may keep a Stream continually running. Altho' there. 
fore. we may acknowledg that the fall of Rain may much conduce to 
the over-flowing and continuance of Fountains, as is evident by, the 
greater force of Springs after continu d Rains, and by the decay of many 
ol them in hot and dry Weather, (which yet I had rather impute to the 
_ -. Sun's exhaling by his continud heat thoſe: moiſt Vapours in the Earth, 
- . which ſhould continually ſupply the Springs, than merely to the want of 
Kain, ) and by the riſe of moſt great Rivers from ſuch Fountains which 
came from the foot of Mountains; where the Ground is ſupposd to be 
of ſo hard and conſiſtent a ſubſtance, as Stone or Chalk, or ſomething 
of like nature, which might help to the conſervation of Water there, 
from whence it after ran in Streams to the Ocean, (which was the geit 
. Caſſena, Argument of the famous Peireſtius for his Opinion, ) altho! I ſay, theſe 
WW wag things may argue thus far, that Rain-water doth much conduce-t6'the 
5. 292. preſervation. of Springs, yet it cannot give a ſufficient account of the 
origin of them: Which with the greateſt reaſon and probability is im- 
puted to thoſe ſubterraneous Waters which paſs up and down thto the 
Bowels of the Earth. Some have fancy d the Earth to be as one great 
Animal, whoſe ſubterraneous paſſages were like Veins in the Body, 
which receiv'd Water out of the Sea, as the Veins do Blood out of the Li- 
yer 5 and that there are ſome kind of Vapours in the Earth which ſupply 
the place of vital Spirits, which are diffus d up and down the Body 
thro' the Arteries. And that as in an Animal, there are ſome parts 
which upon the leaſt prick do ſend forth Blood, and others are more 
callous where the inciſion muſt be deeper before any Blood appears; ſo 
it is in the Earth: When it is open'd in a right Vein we find preſenti) 
a Spring of Water; but if we chance to hit on a wrong place, we g 
deep and may find none; not that Water is wanting, but we have not 
hit on the Veins thro which it runs. And thence the Blood with equal 
freedom and velocity aſcends into the Head as it runs into the Legs, be- 
cauſe it is equally diſpers d into all the parts from the Center of itz 0 
in the body of. the Earth it is, as natural for the Water to aſcend into 
the tops of, Mountains, as it is to fall down into the Center of the 
Zarth. And that it is no more wonder to ſee Springs iſſue out of Mourr 
| 2 than it is to ſee a Man bleed in the Veins of his Fore- head whetf 


he is let Blood there. So in all places of the Earth the parts of it at 
not. diſpoſed for apertion; for ſome of them are ſo hard and compact, 
that there ſeems. to be no paſſage thro them, (which is the moſt pro- 

1855 realon, why. there is no Rain veither in thoſe. places, beau 
U 
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ere. is no ſuch exſudation of thoſe moiſt Vapours thro'. the ſurfac the 
e 


| {he Kandy which: may yield Matter for Kain, 2s it is in many of the 
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ſandy places of Africa ) but uſually Mountainous Countries hàve more 


Y large, and es it were Femple-veins thro! which the moiſt Vapours have 


ee aud open paſſage, and thence there are not only more frequent 
— hole bis Clouds and Rains too. Now if this | — vx 
Origin of Springs in the Earth be as rational as it is ingenious and hand- 
ſome, (and there is not much can be ſaid againſt it, but only that then 
all Fountains ſhould be falt as the Water is from whence they come) 
then we eaſily underſtand how the Earth might be overflow d in the uni- 
verfal Deluge; for then the Fountains of the Deep were broken up, or 


there was an univerſal» opening of the Veins of the Earth, whereby all 


the Water contain'd in them would preſently run upon the ſurface of the 
Barth, and muſt needs according to its proportion, advance it ſelf to a 
conſiderable height. But becauſe the ſalving the difference of the Wa- 
ter in Springs from what it is in the Sea, is ſo conſiderable a Phanome- 
1n in our prefent cafe, I therefore rather take this following as the moſt 
rational account of the Origin of Fountains, viz. That there are great 
Cavities in the Earth, which are capable of receiving a confiderable 
quantity of Water, which continually runs into them from the Sea, 
which as it continually receives freſh ſupplies from the Rivers which 
empty themſelves into it, ſo it diſpatcheth away a like quantity thro' 
thoſe ſpungy parts of the Earth under the Ocean, which are moſt; apt 
toſutk'in and convey away the ſurpluſage of Water,) ſo that by this 
means the Sea never {wells by the Water convey'd into it by the Rivers, 
there being as continual a circulation in the body of the Earth, of the 
Water which paſſeth out of the Ocean into the — Caverns, 
and from thence to the Mountains, and thence into the Sea again, as 
there is a circulation of Blood in Man's Body from the Heart by the 
Arteries into the exterior parts, and returning back again by the Veins 
into the Heart. According to which we may imagine ſuch a place in 
the Heart of the Earth like Plato's Baratrum, Hs en e er 


Ti det ud nyt Bab iso v loves bot Bledegy, 


* 


As Plato in his Phedrus deſeribes it out of Homer, A lng and deep fal- 


err aneous Cavity, as ro m yaoua (vio! me urdhſles of Wola, xy" or 
Ter Ta\w wavles Getwor, Into which Cavity all the Rivers at laſt flow, 
and from which they again diſperſe themſelves abroad. Now this Cavity 
of the Earth thus fill'd with Water, ſupplies the place of the Heart in 
the body of the Earth, from which all thoſe ſeveral Aquedu#s which 


dre in the Earth have their continual ſupply ; but that which makes thoſe 


paſſages of Water which we call Springs and Fountains properly, I ſuppoſe, 
is thus generated; from thoſe Cavitles filłd with Water in the Earth, 
by rezſon of the hat ſteams which are in the body of the Earth, there 

ae continually riſing ſome Vapours or little Particles of Water, which 
re disſoyn d from each other by the heat, by reaſon of which they at- 
nun a greater eelerity of Motion, and ſo paſs chro the inner Pores of the 
Farth till they comè near the ſüperficies of it. Which when they have 
approach te, they are beat back again by the cold, which environs the 
farce of ite Barth,” or at leaſt are ſo arreſted by che cold and condensd 
by it; M they loſs the form of Vapours, and become perfect Water a- 
Ein. Weich Water being now more groſs, than while it was a mere 
"our," cannot deſceti@/again'thro* the ſame Pores thro! which it — 


„ 


; 
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cended before, becauſe theſe are not now capable of receiving 8 7 
therefore it ſeeks out ſome wider paſſages near the ſurface of the Ear, 


by which means it moves in an oblique manner, and is ready. to embrace 


any other Vapours which are arreſted in the ſame manner: Now when 


theſe are grown to a conſiderable body in the ſurface of a Mountain, or 
a Plain, and find a vent fit for them, there appears a proper Fountain 
whoſe ſtreams. are ſtill maintain'd by the ſame condenſation of Vapour, 
which when they are once come abroad, are in continual Motion, whereby 
Rivers are made, which are ſtill finding a paſlage thro' the declivity of the 
ſurface of the Earth, whereby they may return to the Ocean again. Now 
according to this account, that grand Phenomenon of the freſhneſs of Foun. 


tain-water, when the Water of the Sea is falt, whence it originally 


comes, is ſufficiently refoly'd, For mere tranſcolation may by; deprees 
take away that which the Chymiſts call the fixed Salt; and for the Vo- 
latile Salt of it (which being a more ſpiritous thing, is not removable 
by Diſtillation, and ſo neither can it be by Tranſcolation, ) yet ſuch. an 
evaporation as that niention'd, may ſerve to do it, becauſe it is evident 
that freſh Water will fall from the Clouds, which hath riſen from thoſe 
Vapours which have come out of the Sea: And beſides theſe Vapours or 
ſmall Particles of Water in their paſſage through the Earth (elpeciatly 
when they come near the ſurface of it) do incorporate with other ſwect 
Vapours ; as thoſe which come from Rain, and others, by which means 
they inſenſibly loſe their former acidity and ſharpneſs. But thoſe Fun- 
tains which do retain their former ſaltneſs, as there are many ſuch in 
the World, may very probably be ſuppos d not to have come from thoſe 
Vapours condens d, but to be a kind of breaking of a Vein, in which 
the Salt Water was convey d up and down the body of the Earth. Now 


then, conſidering that maſs of Waters, and multitude of Vapours ariſing 


thence which are in the Earth, how eaſie is it for us to underſtand what 
the breaking open the Fountains of the Deep means in. Scripture, and 
how by that means, together with the falling down of the Catarads of 
the Clouds, and the letting looſe of the Ocean, the whole Earth might 
be overſpread with an univerſal Deluge? The poſlihility of which was 
the thing to be ſhew'd. 1 | 240: 200-5 3 

The next thing we come to concerning the Flood, is, the capacity of 
the Ark for receiving the ſeveral Animals which were to propagate the 
World afterwards. Concerning which, two things are neceſſary to be 


underſtood; what the meaſure of the Ark was, and what the number of 


Animals contain'd in it. The meaſure of the Ark muſt be determind 
by the proportion of the Cubit, which there is no reaſon at all to ſup 
Poſe either with. Origen and others, to have been the Geometrical UW 
bit, which contains fix ordinary Cubits or nine Feet; both becauſe vt 
find no mention at all of any ſuch Cubit in Scripture, and becauſe tix 


Fabric of the Ark would have been of too vaſt a proportion. Neither 


2 is it probable, what Sir V. Rawleigh ſuppoſeth, that this Cubit muſt 
be of a proportion as much exceeding ours, as the ſtature of à Cn 


doth ours, both becauſe there is no certain, evidence, either from SIP 


ture or Reaſon, that the proportion Men then did generally, x6 

what is now. And beſides, this tends not in the leaſt to make the 110 
more plain; for according to that proportion, we muſt then have wr 
gin d Beaffs to have been as well as Men; for the Horſe muſt hae ben 
Proportionably as great 0 have been ſerviceable co Men of thar fat 1 
and ſo the Auunals would have taken up as much more room in ine. 
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bit is ſuppos d to be bigger. I ſuppoſe then that Moſes ſpeaks» . 
_ 2b deff uſe in his own time (for he writ fo # mu Ws... + 
| whoſe uſe he writ,” might be eaſily able to underſtand him,) now his 

- Cybit by the conſent of Writers oontain'd a Foot and a half in lengt g; 
xcotding to which proportion, ſuppoſing the Ark by Moſes's'defcription Gen. 6. 1f. 
to have 300 Cubits in length, 50 in breadth; and 30 in height, the TITER 
whole capacity of the Ark, according to the computation! df 'Job! Brtep Suteo d: 
cothes to 450000 ſolid Cubits. For the length of 300 Cul its being 5. 53. 
multiply d into the breadth of 50 Cubits, and the product by the Height , 0 
ol 30 Cubits, makes the whole Concavity 450000. Which Matheus #0 e.. 
Hils reducing to the German meaſure," makes the'Longitude of the Ark ce Noah 
to de 31 Perches, 4 Cubits, 5 Fingers; the Latitude 5 Perches, 2 Cu- b. 66. 
dits and 11 Fingers; the Altitude 3 Perches 1 Cubit, 9 Fingers; allow- 
ing to every Perch 15 Roman feet. So that if we take a Perch to con- 
tam 10 Hebrew Cübits, which exceeds the former 11 Fingers, the whole 
capacity of the Ark will be 450 cubical Perches: And as he faith, Hu- 
jufnodi ſane edificii amplitudo capaciſſima eſt, & quamlibet'magno animan. 
um numero baud dubie ſufficere potuit; the Ark of ſo large a capacity 
might eaſily contain the ſeveral kinds of Animals in it. Which will 

be eaſily; underſtood, if according to our former ſuppoſition, only the 
Animals of the inhabited part of the World were'preſerv'd in the Ark; 
But admitting that all kinds of Animals were there, there would be 
room enough for them, and for Proviſion for them. For which Sir W.Raw- 
leb gives a prudent caution, that Men ought not to take Animals of a 
mixt Nature, g Mer and Hyæna'8, nor ſuch as differ in ſize and ſhape 

| from each other, as the Cat of Europe, and Ownce of India, into the 
ſeveral ſpecies of Animals. Sir V. Rawleigh following Buteo reckons 


Chaldean/out of Joſepbus, concerning the Flood and the Ark, in-which fs relies. - 
Noah was preſerv'd ;; of Abydenus out of Cyril and Euſebius concerning chi, 
kiſuthms;- or Noah's ſending out of the Birds to ſee if the Flood were Lo TE 
of Alexander Polybiſtor, concerning the preſervation of err. 4. 0 2. 
in che Ark of Plutarch concerning the ſending out of the h, 
2 5 of Lucian de Dea Syria concerning the whole ſtory, and ſo of gen. ſacr. 
he and Nicolaus Damaſcenus. Beſides, it is manifeſted by others, 2 
F among the Chaldenm the memory of Nonb was preſerrv'd under the ct. Dei, 
able of Oamen, which had part of a Fiſh; and part of a Man, as is he =: 
2 from the fragments of Apollodorns, \Abydenus, and Alexander Po- Ad. Viv. 
Jeiſtor, preſervd in Euſebius's Greek Chronica; among the Chineſes, Eiſei. 7 
* the name of Puoncuns, who by them is ſaid to have eſcap d alone Bi-. 
pin his Family out of the univerſal Deluge, ſaith Iſanc Voſſtus, WHO I. Ve e. 
"PPofeth Pu or Pi to be only a prefix to the name, and fo that Puon-?f «© 
| X x ; cuus, 5. 409. 
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gate cus, in the ſame with 5 Nager. Martinius tells us, de dihevio md of guy 
J. 2. 5. 12, Sinicos Seriptores mentio, that the ancient Writers of ther Sinis Hiftory 
Job. de ſpeak much of the Flood. Johannes de Lact tells out of Leſcbaibatur tow - 
bag = conſtant the Tradition of the Flood is among the Iudiuns, both in New. 


American. France, Peru, and other parts. This being therefore-ſ0.fully'arceſted by 


>, 


{..1-2.115- the evident and apparent conſent; of fo many Writers and Hiſtorians, 
which did not own the Authority of the Scriptures,” ſhall fuppoſerhis | 
ſufficiently -prov'd, and proceed to the main thing which concerns be 
Origin of Nations, which is, The REP of the propagation. f Mm. | 
kind from the Poſterity of Noah. Of which there is this ſtrong and un 
vincing evidence, that in all that account which the Scripture gives d 
the propagation of Nations from the Sons of Noab, there is ſome w. 
mainder in the Hiſtory of that Nation, to juſtifie the reaſon of the i- 
8 of the name from the names of the Nations themſelves, which 
haue preſerv'd the original name of their Founder in their own; a the 
Gro. Anat. Medes from Madai; the Thracians from Thiras, the Jonians from Jo 
bag, van; the Sidenians from Sidon; the Philiſtins from Poleſthim, the I. 
Ari. Ahn. caans, Arcadians, Elymeans, Aſſyrians, Lydians, from Arki, Arrad, Elon, 
ran. Phe Aſſur and Lud, and many others produc'd by Grotius, Montanu, Ju- 
Fates in mus, and 1 who with admirable Induſtry and Learn 
Gen, 10- in hae clear d all this part of ſacred Hiſtory, which concerns the - 
Geer: ſacr, ſon of the impoſition of the names of the People which were propaegated 
5. 1. from the Poſterity of Noab, and given a full and ſatisfactory account f 
the ſeveral places where the Poſterity of Noah ſeated themſelves after | 
the Deluge. Inſtead of that therefore, I ſhall confider the pretences 
which can e againſt it, which are chieflytheſe three. 1. Thatthe | 
 Chaldean Empire ſeems to have greater Antiquity than can be attributed 
to it by the Hiſtory of Moſes. 2. That the. moſt learned Heather Nx 
tions pretend to be ſelf-originated, and that they came not from any | 
other Country. 3. That no certain account is given e Ame- 
rice ſhould be People. 27½2 29.9 
X. 1. The Hiſtory of the MHrian Empire ſeems inconſiſtent with the 
propagation of the World — the Sons of Noah; for the Reign of 
Ninus and Semiramis is plac d by many Chronologers within the firſt Cet- 
tury after the Flood, which ſeems a manifeſt inconſiſtency with the pu- 
pagation of Mankind from the Sons of Noah; for it ſeems utterly wn 
poſſible that the foundations of ſo great an Empire ſhould be laid in ſo 
ſmall a compaſs of time by the Poſterity of three Perſons: And beſides 
Ninus and Semiramis were not the firſt who began the 4/rian Empire; 
for Belus not only reign'd fifty five Years before Ninus, but according t0 
the Chaldean Antiquities from Evechous, who they ſay firſt reignd # 
| mong them, are reckon d 495 Years. But admit that the beginning af 
Petav. de the Aſſyrian Empire be plac d ſo low as Petavius and other Chrailalogs 
7 cn. would have it, viz. in the Year after the Flood, 153, yet the difficulty 
7im.2. is only ſomewhat abated, but not remov'd; for it ſeems yet uno 
Ceivable, that from three Perſons in 150 Years, ſuch multitudes fond 
ſpring, as to make ſo large an Empire as that of Ninus, and that within 
an hundred Years after the Flood there ſhould be ſuch vaſt multitudes 
for the building the Tower of Babel, and diſperſion up and down the 
World; ſo that according to the Hebrew compuration in the comps 
300 Years, vig. about Abrahams time, the World was ſo fully peopt®; 
that we read of ſeveral Kings encountring one another: By which it B 
evident the World had been peopl'd ſome time before, or elſe there ape” 
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the iſtory be: wie pr 

2 4 — Fr dr 2 — — — caſe hath been 

tre difea#d already; than to follow our late excellent Primate of Armach, 

mn, wiogungually ſets down. the Reign of the Kings offtheſe two Dynaſties, 

Ju off aty An in the time of the Mirian Empire fi 

1 g 10, Sardanapalus; whinh times he confines to 496 years, and — | 

wil AF Fin 1 9 year of the World, according ta tlie Hebrew 

"el Gounatition, and ſo to live urthe time of; the Fuages, and be contem - vg! 

t of | Fray with Deborah: Which he builds only-on a place in Herodotus, v. 5 4 
1. Which ela. ee eee and Serdinanalus, but to 
nees t * of the defection of the Mader from the ¶rian hmpire; as Iſaar Cafticer. 
a | —— ee en We 3 then Ros ror e 
Meld ne Adrian; which may give us: to in Gen: 
Na- n pagation of the World from the Polterity of Mn 

any 12 le — to think that there was a more than ordinary ub. #48 
„he- tip of the World from the Sons of Noah after the Flood. For 

J Þ had before puniſtd the World by deſtroying Mankind in it b! 
the mary manner; ſo after the Flood, he doth in a particular 
n of mane dc Noah and His Sons, and ſaid unto them, Be fruitful and 
Cen- Wh, and. 2 the Earth, which may well be thought to (ES 


dach an extracyginary.effett. - Several ways have been attempted by 
2 10 e appear, to. what a vaſt number the Poſterity of 
1 in the ſpace of two or three . years 
= 7  Flogdnf@Pcrevins Juppoſeth that. the Puſterity of. Neab Petav. de 
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might dezet ab! ſeventeen, Tan each f e _ 
a «Children. the eighth year-afteny Blood, and that 
0 ale / eight might beget —— means in on- 


55 

| | Japlet in the year after the Flood -a 36, he makes 

2674 2 2 al maſt an innumerable company of Men. Jo . 
Tanhercnit, Is nur melt Learned Hrimats tells us, takes this Up. ch. 
& Polterity.s — wah they attain wrenty!years/*" © 5 

1 W .H1DDDORE n by. Arithmetical pro- 


el 


richin Pear, thavin the 10 year after the 
itudes . Males and les/1 554420; but taking a- 
u the half, «hec: hand, the mroundlefyrſuppalitiqn of. twins, yet 
aſs of LU there aud be g gos Males beſt s Females. Others 

0] : each of the Sons of Noob had ten Sons, and by: that . | 
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tat. mun- 


D Jud! io Ave: net from: din KR” 
of 2 £5 yearn there are procreated 600000, how many will be bort of 


three 3000, 
Horn, af but with what ſucceſs in their Arithmetic, Iſhall not determin. But ubc. 


{pace 


en in the ſpace of an hundred years? ſame have ſaid aboye 2 


ther all or any of theſe ways be ſufficient, and ſarisfactory, we have yet 


di c. 26. cauſe to believe that there was a more than-ordinary mmukkiplictiv i 


Walton: _ 

Proleg. ad 
Bibl. Polyg. 
c. 9. §. 58 
63, Cc. 


1 255 0 Fonte and hs LXX. in point of integrity 


Interpr. & meddle not with, I cannot but ſubſcribe to the 


| follow. in their Verſion, all this difficult 


their Verſion, had the true reading, or the Talmudie Jem afteh tilit 
diſperſion and baniſhment from their Countrey, when they were dx 


the Poſterity of Noah after the Flood. 
If we embrace the account of thoſe Copies, which the 
is then ceas d. Fordhar x. 
countdothvery much enlarge the times, and makes almoſt a thouſand 
between the Flood and Abrabam, by which means there will be fufficien 


ee 


ſpace given for the propagation of Mankind, the b uilding the Tower. of 


Babel,:the diſperſion of Nations, the founding the. 1 Aſſyrian Empire, the 
lantation of Agypt, China, and other places, all. which ſeem to he 
Kim in that time, and to concur with that computation, as well as 


| fephus doth, and the whole Primitive Church before Hierom, which on 


_ ought in no caſe to be diſregarded. , n 
Le whole controverſy concerning this part of the Chron the 
3 comes at laſt to this; Whether it be more probable that the Jer 


who lived under the ſecond Temple (wh then were the Truſtees to 


whom were committed the Oracles Gop) whom the LXX. Mun 


carded by God himſelf from being his People, when he broke up houſe 
among them at the deſtruction of eruſalem and the Temple. But if 
the Reader defire farther ſatisfaction concerning this difference of this | 
Chronology of the LXX. from that of the preſent Hebrew Copies, je 
may conſult the. learned diſſertation of the 1150 learned Biſnop uf. 
,ſter upon the LXX. and the later Diſcourſes of Iſauc Yoſt 265 on-this ſub 
Setting aſide then the controverſy between the preſentiitſelres | 
and incorruption; which [ 
judgment of ourJudici 


* Hiſtorian, * Sir N. , Rawleigh: That if we look over all, and d ut 
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Mew bur fuypar'd, And th re where ric Scriprater: ve pork 
ber þ agrecinig with Reaſon and Nature," to what end ſpould ave lebouw 
3 ar draw all things into wonders and marvels ? 
here common cavillers, 6 


dend theis Wits to find impoſfibilities and „ 
"he World nd. Mankind. Thus far that excellent Hiſta- 2 
__ 1 . Ane conſideration. Thus * for 
econ. „ enn, 


8 Ob- 
* The ſecopd i 18, . the great pretence i ſroetal Nations that they 
were [elf-originated, or came not from an * place. This was the 
> of the thins, Grecians, an Inhabitants of Italy, and 
ies But how little reaſon we hav to give credit to theſe pretences, 
vill appear on theſe accounts. 1. The Impoſhbility'in Nature that Man- 
ind ſhopld be 2 ſuch a way as they imagin d, which we have 
manifeſted already in our Diſcourſe of the Origin of the Univerſe. 
2. That the Nations Which pretended this, were never able to give ſuf- 
ficient Evidence of it to any other Nation which demanded it; which 
V unnifeſt by thei#want of any certain Records of their ancient times, 
which is fully prov'd in our Diſcourſe in the firſt Book of the want of 
credibility in the Heatben Hiſtory. 3. The only probable Reaſon which 
induc'd theſe Nations to make themſelves Aborigines, was, becauſe the ey 
ſuppos d themſelves. to be the firſt Inhabitants of the Countries they 

yd in 4% which altho* I may allow to the 4 2 ptians, and ſome 5 — | 
ancient Nations, yet I cannot do it to the Hellen or Greeks, who moſt 
wainly and arrogantly pretend to it. Which becauſe it may give more 
2 — the —ͤ— Antiquities of Greece, and ſome other Nations 
yet diſcover d or taken notice of, and becauſe it may 

r — to clear the truth of the Scriptures, as to the Origin of Na- 
tions, I ſhall more particularly inquire into the firſt Plantation of Greece. 
Thad it was firſt inhabited by ſome of Noab's Poſterity, in out of que- 
ſtion with all thoſe who prefer the moſt ancient and undoubted Records 
of Seripture before the fabulous Impoſtures of Mens Brains. But by 
Whoſe immediate Poſterity the Country of Breere was firſt inhabited, is 
not yet ſo clear as it N — preſum'd to be, by moſt who 
kat ra time 4 ſuch en- 


F ** 


ther follow” the dictates of others, than ſpe 


fone themſelves: Which yet _— are ſo far from being unwor- 
um Mens labour and induſtry, tha nothing tends moreclearly” to ad- 
Foe | lee the truth of Scripture- hiſtory, than he reconciling tlie Antiqui 1 
pas it tes of the elder Nations to what 6 fad ickiver ©bf this Plantati 
were . + from the Poſterity of Nagh. As to this particular therefore 
TAS ofthe firſt Plantation of Greece, I ſhall firſt propoumd the opinion gene- 
ix N and then fhew how far it i dete 
chant 4 2 5 Po wore te Folds Ar whe ro 
ay. 
be ar 
7¹ — Sea: 
ej jon: der ow name we 2 Ke the 
none is Þaticeivid fo pr obableto bare fit Greece, 
4 name was ——· „ A the Inhabitants of Greece with 
| —— alteration. A der from Madai, the Afrians from 
| Wurgithe Thracianrifrom — Third, by the e the Loniant from 
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Heſych. v. 
YFavvt. 
Acharnen. 
Schol. in 


Ariſtopb. 
Stephanus 


de Urb. u. 
"Lov. 


Hom. Il. Us 


Diomſ. V. 


316. 


Ar. Mont. 
Phaleg · P. 


Bochart. 
Phaleg.l 


cap. 10. 


— From which it is'obſervable; thit akho yr AN 5 
ſelves, the Jonians were but as one diviſiow of that People hich inhabi. 
ted Greece, yet other Nations comprehended all under the name of h. 
nians, For which we have ſufficient evidence from Hehebiut, and the 
Scholiaſt on Ariflopbanes. Oi BarC apy Tos EMnluas” Ide AWze,} faith Hp. 


Hebius; and more to this purpoſe the Scholiaſt-ſpeaks. - Diary "Dx. 
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And which much confirms this opinion, the Helles, ward | br Naum 


before the points added by the Maſorites, vis, pv bears a perfect Analo- 
gy. with the Greek lav 5 Pm V in Scripture is taken for Greece, 
and ſo Dan. 8. 21. Alexander is call d p J, which the LXX. render 
Baονοο i\Nlwovs and Joel 3. 6. Tou have 1d uy Sons, C Y to the 
. Sons of Favan,. i. e. to the Greeks; as it is generally underſtood; But 2s 
Favan cannot be ſuppos d to have come into theſe parts without his Fa- 
mily, ſo it is generally preſum'd that there are no obſcure foot-ſteps 
left of Favan's eldeſt Son, Eliſhz's»ſeating himſelf in Greece, For from 
him Joſephus derives the name Awndc, with whom the Jeruſalem Pan- 
phraſt ooncurs. Montanus from thence derives the name Eli, from 
whence he ſuppoſeth the Greeks are call'd *EXMlwvee. Bochartus finds the 
cleareſt remainders of Hiſba in Elis, the ſame with Peloponneſus, one part 
= which by: Homer 1s call'd Alifiumt, thence Ezeck. 27. 7. we read of the 
2 e and ſcarlet from the Mes of Eliſha, which makes it moſt probable 
that part of Greece Which lay upon the Jonian Sea, where the belt 
Purple next to the Tyrian was found, as the Learned Bochartus hath de- 
monſtrated from Caveral Authors. This is now the ſubſtancy of the ge 
nexally-receiv d account concerning the plantation of Greece from the 
Pofterity of Noab.i Which if it be taken as to that People which du 


at length | poſſeſs Gresce, I ſee no reaſon to diſapprove it; but if it be 


18 


extended to the firſt plantation of Greece, I ſee as little to embrace it 
That we may therefore judg more freely of the fixſt Inhabitants of Ga, 


it is, requiſite we take an account of it from thoſe who-profeſsthen- 
ſelves moſt vers d in their own Antiquities, who may in a matteruf 


this nature, which is atteſted by the common conſent the moſt leam. 
ed Ant iquaries of Greece, be the more credited, in ihas Nhat they thus 
deliver, N be ſuppos d to come from an ancient and Ahab In- 
dition. eee e 157. 


ä Aicicts even of the Greeks themſelv&, chat Greece was firſt inhabited 


x4 4 15 eople by them calt&Barbarous, i- c. a People different from them 

Language and-Manners. 80 Epborus,-whom Polybins commends 
the beſt Writer of the Greek Antiquities, ſaith that Greece was inbabi 
ted by a barbarous People before the. Hellen game into it. And Heidt® 
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rde geb ach, which Strabo himſelf not only believes of Pelpormeſits, 
but of all Greete, that it was nellorxfet Bag dops 14 u, ahci > | 
Plantation of Barbarians , the ſame is affirm'd by Ariſto:le writing of the $+r«,1. . 
Common-wealth of the Tegeates concerning Arcadia, that before its be- H. 
ing poſſeſs d by the Arcadians, it was inhabited by a barbarous People, l. .. 
who becauſe they were expulſed their Country before Moor-rifing, the 
Arcadians call'd themſelves wegoinluwer, Whether that be the ground of 

that vain-glorious boaſt (of which many reaſons are given by learned 

Men) I here diſpute not; it is ſufficient that we find the Grecians were 

not the firſt who peopted any of theſe ſeveral places; which is likewiſe 

' atteſted by Herodotus, Thucydides, and others, whoſe teſtimonies we ſhall 
afterwards produce. It being then evident that the Grecians were not 

the firſt who inhabited that Country after from them ealled Greece, it 
follows to be inquir d what this barbarous People was, and from whence 

they came. Strabo hath given us in a large Catalogue of the names of 

many of them, as the Dryopes, Caucones, Leleges, beſides the Aones, 
Tenbizes, Hyantes, and many others; but theſe ſeem not to have been 

that ancient People, but rather ſome latter Caftlings of the Cariant, who, 

as Thucydides tells us, did very often make inroads upon the quarters 

of Greece, That People which had the largeſt ſpread, and greateſt An- 

tiquity, was the Pelaſgi: thence Peloponneſus was anciently called 

II: NaO i. Stephanus Bygant ius TIMowowios Teas inwwpia, Ari IIe 

and *Agſ@-* and Apollodorus faith, that the Pelyponneſians were anciently 
called Pelaſgi; and Euripides, ITY DUES e e 


ener. 
. , 


fo 4 es 3 ime a ** : 
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And elſewhere, 


ne red IH asel, Aae 1d Hirte 


Theſe Pelaſgi were not uw in rows, but in _Artica too, as ap- Strabo,t. 5: 
pears by Strabo, where he faith the Nation of the Pelaſgi did inhabit, 
and by the Athenians (that is after their mixture) they were called 
wikagſo!, Storks, Ag 7 whaviw, for their frequent removals from place 
to place: And Pauſanias mentions their being under the Acronoli at A. 
thens : that they were in Theſſaly, is evident from Heſychius. Lage 
Seared g rev Þ BagCdops, 3%, NO. ns Tln a Y AE ubpuecs we- 
duden Arcadia ſeems to have the firſt or chief place of their reſi- 
dence, for the Arcadians who were accounted wanadrdla thn F Holden, 
do vindicate the Founder of this Nation, whom they call bee to 
themſelves, and fay he was an arb among them, that is, the fit v ho 
came into that Country; for all thoſe, whoſe Original they knew not, 
they called Terre filios, and Genuinos terre. Pauſanias rightly conje- Parſan, if 
fares chat he was the firſt Man among them, not as tho? he was alone, rad. 
but becauſe the Chief Ruler and Commander among them, and that 
vrought them into the Country; but tho they mit fix themſelves 
about Arcadia, it is evident they ſpread farther; for Men-crates Eleates Strab. l. z 
in his Book of the Founders of Cities, affirms that all che Sea-coaſts of | 
Greece called Ionica, beginning from Mycale, were firſt inhabited hy the 
ws 4 3 nay we find them yet much higher in . who were, as urn, l. 7, 
Krrabo tells us, the firſt Founders of that famous Oracle of Dogon; 5 

— 0 
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"Strabo farther makes it evident, that they were a barbarous People 
which liv'd-about Dodona, from the deſcription Homer gives of them, 


«* 
. * 
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Tol vours* vanQn?), d hoe yaumdveſi, » 


Phileſtr. in Which Philoſtratus beſt interprets, when he faith they were avroqid\yi 
Imag. rTwss\ %, Are uU Tce. + Biov,. ſuch that thought the Gods were beſ 
pleaſed with their ſimplicity and ſeverity, of Life, and therein far different 

| from the Grecian humour. Suidas in Theſſalicis (cited likewiſe by Strabo) 
ſaith, that the Temple of Dodona was remov'd from Scotuſa in Pelaſgis 

to Theſſala, which is confirm d by Herodotus in Euterpe, where he largely 

ſpeaks of the Temple and Oracle at Dodona. Theſe Pelaſgi confin d not 
themſelves to Greece neither, but were diſpers'd! into the neighbour 
Iſlands, as Chios, Crete, Leſbos, Lemnos, Imbro,. Samos, as will appear 
afterwards; and at laſt came into Italy, as iggyell known, and are thought 

to be the ſame with the Tyrrbenians, and by ſome concerv'd tobe the firſt 
Founders of Rome. We ſee what a large {ſpread the Pelaſgz had over 

Greece, which was divided after the | Hellens began to appear, into 
= wihacſinev and md Diner, as Herodotus witneſſeth ; and ſo theſe two 
appear to be a very different People from one another, and not the fams 
under different names, as is commonly thought. V 

XII. Which ſufficiently appears from their Language, which was quit 

different from one another. So Herodotus, Hoo oi IIe Bagagg mach: 
oay leſſes, they us d a barbarous Language; i. e. a Language not under- + 
ſtood by the Hellens; who at firſt had their chief Reſidence in Ta 
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from whence by degrees they came forwards into Greece, as Thucygiaes mo 
ſhews. For altho' the name of Hellens at laſt ſpread it ſelf over all the ſte 
People of Greece, yet ir was at firſt peculiar to that part of Theſſaly called He 
Pthiotis, and thence Homer calls them properly Hellus, which followed wa 
Achilles from thence : And it appears by Homer, that there was a Ci) {ta 
there called Foa, which as Stepbanus de Urbibus tells us, was there Acc 
built by *®>as, altho* he will not have him to be Hellen the Son of ſe 
Deucalion, but the Son of Pthius, wherein he is miſtaken : For Thucydide ple 
plainly ſhews, that it was from Hellen the Son of Deucalion, that the Th 
name Ems came, and this Hellen liv'd. in. Prhjotis. But altho they fro 
ere firſt in Ptþioris, yet they daily increaſing in numbers and power, by Thi 
degreesthey got all Theſſaly into their hands, of which one part was called | oth 
 Tdaoſioris,, afterwards under Dorus the Son of Hellen they conquerd the 
Heſtiæctis, that part of Tbeſſaly which lies under the Mountains Oſs Caus 
and Olympus ;, from thence they were beaten, back by the Cadmeans into Suat 
EF indus, where the Greeks were firſt called Mantcvel, 48 Herodotus tells the 
us; from hence they went into Dryopis, and thence into Pelbpomeſu = 
' "and there had the name Dorians: But before their coming hither, 11 1 0 
6 4 | A. 
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had firſt ſecured-themſelves of the Hellens, lying between Tbeſſaly and 
Pelopomneſuls, and there they diſpoſſeſt the Pelaſgi in all the Attic Region; | 
who were now fore d to ſubmit or to fly; they who-ſubmirted;/as moſt 
of them did, were incorporated into the Greeks, aud became one People 
with them; and ſo by degrees loſt that former Language which Was pe« 
culiar to themſelves and wholly diſtinct from thie Greek Topgue. That 
the Hell-ns did thus gradually come into Pelaponneſiis, is evident from 
the names of P eople and P laces common b to Theſſah and Peloponneſ! us; 
which came from hence, that tho* the Greeks left the Cities behind 
them, yet they carried moſt of the names along with them. Thus the 
Achai,( Jonians, and £ohans, and Dorians in Peloponneſus came from 
thoſe of the ſame names in Theſſaly; and ſo likewiſe the names of theſe 
following Regions and Cities were common to both, as Ellopia, Eſtiæa, 
Herrin, and Oropos, Graia, Lariſſa, Pſophis, Iton, CEchalia, and very 
many others. Salmaſius ſeems to he of opinion, that the Pelaſgi never Salma. de 
usd any Language diſtinct from the Hellent; but beſides that it is di- ellen. 5. 
realy contrary to the Teſtimony: of Herodotus, the Arguments he pro- 
duceth for it are very weak. The firſt is, becauſe the Pelaſgi that went 
into La, did uſe the Greek Tongue, from their calling Ag ylla Care, 
from ales, a word pronounc'd from one on the Walls: And becauſe 
the Arcades usd only the Greek Language in the Holian Dialect, 
which Evander carried with him into Itahy, and from which moſt: of, 
the old Roman Language was deriv'd. But doth not Herodotus expreſly 
ſay, that after the mixture between the Greeks and Pelaſgi theſe by de- 
grees loſt their own proper Tabus and made uſe of the common 
Greet Tongue? Let after wards too, it is evident from Herodotus in ſome 
places, as at Crotona, they did uſe a Language different from the Greek. 
His other Argument is, That the names of the eldeſt Perſons mention d 
were originally Greek; but this is expreſly deny d by Strabo, who makes 
the contrary, one of his ſtrongeſt Arguments, that the Barbarians did 
| anciently inhabit Greece; and inſtanceth in Cecrops; Codrus, olus, 
Cotbus, Drymas, Crimanus. Thus we have abundantly prov'd againſt 
the common opinion, that Greece was not firſt peopl'd by the Hellens, or 
_ thePoſterity of Eliſa, altho' theſe. did afterwards come to the full poſſeſ- 
It remains that we ſhew whence theſe; Pelaſgi came, and of whoſe Po- 
ſterity they were, and what the Language was which was us'd by them. 
He that gave the name to this People according to the Grecian Fables, 
was one Pelaſgus, which none will wonder at among them, whoſe con- 
ſlant cuſtom It was, (partly by reaſon of their Ignorance. of the true 
acoouht-of their Names, and partly by their Pride, that they might not 
ſeem ignorant of any thing) when they meet with any Names of Peo- 
ple, o find out ſome Perſon near it who was the Founder of them. 
Thus Attica from Alæus, it being anciently called Alu, and Cranae 
ron Cranaus, Agialea from Ægialeus, Mauritania from Maurus, Scy- 
chia from one Seyrhes, Galataa from Galates, and thus in multitudes of 
r; Names... But from the name Pelaſgi, we may probably find our 
che true Founder of the People, allow ing that variation which is uſually 
dus d thro the Greeks. melting the harſher words of the Eaſtern Lan- 
Sages into a ſound fit for their more delicate Palates; as is evident in 
the comparing the Names of the Prophets in Hebrew, with what they 
dre in the Greek Verſion. Thus the Pelaſes may, with great probability 
be deriv'd:from 358, f for wWhi e the | Teſti- 
ler d from 8, Phaleg; for which we have the concurrent Teſti 
28111 | & 4 $1 9 1 | mony 
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Gro. oct. mony of two Learned Perfons, Grotius arid Salmaſitis, who are contents = 

2 ed to mention it, without bringing much evidence of Reaſon for it, 

6. 3. What they only touch at, we ſhall endeavour to make out more at 

—_— large; which we ſhall do by removing the great preſumptions again 
it, and laying down the probabilities for it. The grear'preſumptions ly. 
ing againſt it are; for that the Iſles of the Nations fell to the Poſterity 
of Fepheth, and that Phaleg livd with Eber in Chaldea. | For the 
firſt, it muſt be acknow ledg d that the greateſt part of the Countries 
lying upon the Ocean and Mediterranean, were in the time when Moſz; 
wrote fo inhabited; not that the Habitations of the Sons of Noah had 
their bounds and limits ſet them either by Go D or Noah, but that the 
Poſterity of Faphet did chiefly addrefs themſelves to thoſe parts which 
lay towards Europe; but yet not fo, as to exclude any of the Poſterity of 
Sem, if their neceſſities for farther room made it neceſſary for them to 
feek for Habitations farther abroad. For'we can have no reaſon to 
think, that becauſe the chief of Sem's Poſterity did live together, there 
fore none of them went farther off, which neceſſity would put them 
upon becauſe of their great increaſe; for we read of Phaleg and others, 

Gen: 11. that beſides thoſe in direct Line to Abraham, (whoſe Genealogy it was 

79 21. Moſes his great deſign to recount) they begat many other Sons and 
Daughters, which would make it neceffary for them, to ſeek their Ha- 
bitations farther abroad. And that Phaleg and Ragau did ſo, we have 

Epiph. de the expreſs Teſtimony of Epiphanius, ®aXiy x, Palay eri om m Ei. 

| * . Nee mp T Zabbles pied 1 rote ad veor wegomghnf, im 5 nf 
* & Onegs ijdinlas w ia, o Sreg of Oegxts vf jr. That from the Age of 


Therah and thence forward, Phaleg and Ragau diverted towards the cine 


of Europe, to part of Scythia, and were joyn d with thoſe Nations from 


which the Thracians aroſe. Several things make this not ſo improbable 
as ſome have imagin'd it to be; for firſt, it 1s the conſtant acknowledy- 
ment of all ſober Inquirers into the Original of the Greeks, that Greece 
was firſt peopled from Scythia; and indeed almoſt all the Nations in 


Europe have come out of that Country: Beſides, there is evidence of it, 

even in the Grecian Fables; for Prometheus (from whom the Greek: de- 
_ riv'd themſelves) is fancy'd by them to lie bound in Mount Caucaſus, 
which muſt be ſuppos'd to be the Country from whence he came. Again, 


it is evident already that the Hellens came not into Greece before it was 


ſtoms from one anot 


 peopled by the Pe ade and that theſe had different Language and Cu- 
ler 


z now then in all probability, altho the Poſte- 


rity of Eliſa might come firſt down from Scyrbia into-thoſe parts, and 


ſeat themſelves in Macedonia and Theſſaly, where they had in probabl 
lity more than room enough at firſt, and a Country to their'defire; 
they might be willing to permit the Poſterity of Phaleg to paſs on far 
ther; for in thoſe firſt Plantations we cannot otherwiſe conceive, but 
that the laſt comers muſt be the fartheſt goers; unleſs they had ſirengh 
enough to drive the former Inhabitants. out of their Seats whereof = 
were already poſſeſs d, as the Scythians did afterwards, and ſo the He 
lens So then the Poſterity of Phaleg being forced to quit their on 


Country, becauſe of the multitude of Inhabitants, muſt be ſuppoſed to 


take that courſe, where in probability they might find an empty Seat ft 
for them to dwell in; thence they come towards Europe; for the) {aw 
how the Poſterity of Sem did ſpread it ſelf Eaſtwards already, and Chan 
Southwards, and coming to part of that vaſt Country of 'Scytbia, which 
was both already taken up, and not fo convenient an Habitation Mt 
* | | 
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them, they draw downwards towards Tbracia; and there the Poſterity 
of Thiras, from whom the Thracians, came, had already poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves : Paſſing farther into Theſſaly, they find that already. planted, by. 
| ſome of the Poſterity of Hiſa, but as yet but ſcant and thin of Inhabi- 
rants; therefore they diſperſe themſelves up and down through ſome 
part of Epirus, moſt part of Elas, and ſome paſs into Peloponneſus, 
where they fix themſclves chiefly upon Arcadia, and thence ſpread up 
and down by degrees towards the Sea-fide; for we cannot but think that 
the:Maritime parts were the laſt peopled, partly for fear of another De- 
luge, partly for want of conveniency of Navigation, moſt of their Tra- 
7 being by Land z and partly when Navigation grew more in uſe for 
fear of Pirates, who drove a great Trade upon the Coaſts of. Greece in 
elder times, as is moſt evident from Tbucydides in the beginning of his 
Hiſtory. Thus we have a reaſonable account given af the Pelaſgi their 
firſt coming into Greece, and how by degrees the Hellens came to poſſeſs 
their Country, and what a fair pretence the Arcadians had to boaſt of 
| # the greateſt Antiquity, their Country being probably firſt peopled by 
the Pelaſgi of any part of the whole Cherſoneſe, ' and the Seat of the 
Leak gf, the whole Company whom they call Pelaſgus, and the Scrip- 
tures Fhale g. =p „ OY OTTY (rg 308 ink; ef on ; 
Having thus far clear'd the Antiquities of Greece as to the firſt Planters XIV. 
of it, whom we have evidenc'd to have been the Pelaſgi, and: theſe de- 
riv'd from Peleg, it will be no great difficulty to reſolve what Language 
they brought along with them, which muſt be ſuppos'd to be the ſame 
with that us d in the Family from whence Peleg or Phaleg came, as to 
the ſubſtance of it, altho it might admit as great variation of Dialect from 
it as the Chaldee or Syriac doth. But this I will not only ſuppoſe, , but 
offer theſe probabilities for the proof of it: The firſt is, the agreement 


ble of the ancient Greek Language with the Hebrew in many of its primi- 
5 | tive words; and here we have a moſt rational and probable. account 
ar given of it; which is, the Greeks mixing with the Felaſgi, and both 
E coming to be one People, they. muſt needs retain many of the old words 
5 usd by the Pelaſgi in their Greek Language; which are evidently of an 
en Eaſtern Extraction, the ground of which cannot with ſuch ae 
mn be feichd from Cadmus and the Phenicians, becauſe it is not ſo, caſy 


iſſion of a foreign Language after the perfection of their own, un. 
bo | lelsby long tract of Time, or great numbers over- running the former 
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the TDullazopss or broad prommriation, is moſt taken notice of: 80 he 
in Theocritus upbraids the Dorians, dri oe anwile; they ſpelk 
every thing very broad; which anſwers to the pronunciation of the Eaſtern 
Languages; beſides, the Doric Dialect delights much in adding 2 to the 
end of words, which beſides that it is the Cuſtom of Eaſtern Tongues 
eſpecially the Syriac, it doth much widen the Pronunciation; The thind 
Argument is from the remainders of the Eaſtern Tongues in thoſe 
places, eſpecially where the Pelaſgi had been. The Pelaſgi are much 
taken notice of for their frequent removes and travelling from one place 
to another; which I ſuppoſe was chiefly after the Hellens had conquer d 
the Country where they dwelt, then they were fore d to go ſeek better 
Strabo. 1.5. Habitations abroad: Thence Strabs calls the Nations of the Nl 
WONuYTNAve! K ra 7 YO» wege imavacacas* And elſewhere, that they 
Id. lib. 12. were wo 7 Eveprrs 78 Wakatioy wAavwuſuor, they went up and downto 
a great part of Europe: But we may ſuppoſe them to have made their firſt 
and chief reſort to theineighbour Hands to Greece; where we ſhall fe 
Ii. lib. 5. what evidence they left of their Language there. The firſt I0and we V 
meet with them in; is Crete: So Strabo ſpeaking of them, Kat hg 
Kerne keine yeſaucory, ws Puy Ourege; that a Colony of them liv in 
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Crete, for which he voucheth Homer's Authority: | 10 
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It is evident then that the Pelaſgi were in Crete. Now' moſt of the Ci. 

tan words are of an Eaſtern extraction, if we believe the Learned g 

Bxhart. de chartus, who hath prom1is'd a Diſcourſe on that ſubje& : Beſides Crete, 
l. 41%. we find the Pelaſp? in Chios, . Xie: J obusds tort} Trab asſde Gan wh ts 
' ©” OmTexias, faith Srrabo, the" Inhabitants of Chios ſay, that the Pelaſzi of 
Theſſaly were their firſt Inhabitants; and here the forenamed Learned 

Perſon hath deriv'd the name Chios, the Mountain Pelinæus, and the 

Wine Arviſium, all from the Eaſtern Languages. The next we find 

Strabo I. 1. them in, 15 Leſbos, % 8 T' AcbCov Ilex coſicv denxacn, Which from them 
„Was called Pelaſgia, faith Strabo, whoſe name is likewiſe fetched out of 
4 Brchart. the Eaſt. By Hochartus farther, we find them in Lemmos and Imbro: 
1 . . l. 12. So Anticlides in Strabo, wepres Ono! TkKaoſsc ma. aſp; Ale. x, Lubey lim) 
concerning whoſe' names, ſee Bochartus 82. I know that Learned Au- 

thor makes the Phwenicians the Authors of all theſe Names, from 10 

other ground generally, but becauſe they are of an Eaftern derivation; 

but according to what we have laid down, we may yield to the thing t 

ſelf, and upon clearer grounds; for of ſome of theſe Iſlands he inge: 
nuouſly confeſſeth he can find no evidence of the Pbæniciam: being in 

1 45 . them. Phænices in bis Inſulis habitaſſe muſquam legimut? But we ful 
tt very plain, that in thoſe very Hands the Felge inhabited; and whe 
ther account then be more probable, let the Reader judge. One wk 
more I ſhall inſiſt on, which is the Original of the Siamorbracign Myr 

rien: That theſe were as to their Names from the Eaftern Langulges 
is now acknowledg d by all Learned Men, the Cabiri being ſo eridelth 
3 deriv'd from *, which ſignifies ſtrength and power, i. e. the Di pott; 
| het 194 2 ſo Cabiri is explain d by Yarro and Tertullian, and the particular Names 
Bochart. Of the ſeveral Cabiri, mention d by the Scholiaſt on 4p»iloniy;, Abbe 
Wit. „ 1. Aide vαe, *Afiontevos ,- and KadpnC- are very handfomly- explaind's 
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Box III. Chap. IM. QRIGINES\SACRA. 
that Learned. and Excellent Bocbartus from the Eaſtern Languages; on- 
y be will needs have them deriv'd from the Phonicians, whereas He- 
Kubus expreſly tells. us that they were from the Pelaſgi, whoſe: words: 
ae theſe; 5e J = Kas rien teſia hH¹ Ta Zapolpnixes ine NE Nhe Herod. I. a. 
Dada sdb And again, 1 08 Zapotentxlau:olxzoy wegrregs Tem all Sroi cut 

wad Abba woes vyivoile, „ re Zapolenines Ta deſtce. DyKaubavsei, 

we ſee evidently by-this, that the Samothracians deriv'd their Myſteries 

from the Pelaſgiʒ and without all queſtion they had their names from 

thence; whence they deriv'ditheir Myſteries: And to this purpbſe it is 

farther obſervable, that as the old Hetrurians were certainly a Colony ß 
of the Pelaſgi, upon their removal out of Greece; ſo Voſſius obſerves Voſſu de 
that the old Hetruſcen language (fere 4 Syris babet cuncta ſacrorum no- al. l. 2. 
ming y hath almoſt all the ſacred Appellations from the Eaſtern tongues. br. 4. 
For which purpoſe it is farther obſervable, which Grotius takes no- I 
tice of, that the jus pontifHν] Romanorum was taken a great part from 
the Hetruſei, and the Hetriniunq had it ab Hebrais out of the = 


«7% 


| |- By all which J cannot conceive but this opinion, notwithſtanding its XV. 

| novelty, is advanc'd to as high a degree of probability; as any that ſtands 

on the like foundations; and not only ſo, but it is an excellent elue to 

direct us to the Labyrinth of Antiquities, and give us a fair aceount 
whence the Eaſtern Longues came to be ſo much usd among both the 

ancient Gres and Hetrurians. One thing more this will help us to 
underſtand far better than any ſalvo hath been yet us d for it; which is 

the affinity ſp6ken of by Arius King of Lacedemon in his Letters to Onias, 

between the Jews and Lacedemonians : bein èn yeut) re F DragU,Ef, 1 Maccab: 
x, Lauidw rt cu dd H, 15 ri eloln & Me *ACogape which is explain'd 5 . 9 
by Joſephus thus: © &rvybiles ye rn, "begpÞp dic & tube a hes Tacheles 8, rig. 1, 13. 
Azudoquiner Ut? woe *ACogadyu cixabril They bad found in a book that © 9% 
the Jews and Lacedzmonians were of the ſame ſt 
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endeavours to find the ſeat of all the Sons of Ceturab in Arabia; bot | 
Mercer gives ſeveral not improbable reaſons why he conceives them placd 
not in the Eaſt of Canaan, but in the Eaſtern parts of the World. 2. We 
have no evidence at all of any remove of theſe Sons of Abrabam by (Ce. 
zurab out of the parts of Arabia, ſuppoſing them plac'd there; nor any 
reaſon why they ſhould be banifh'd thence. | 3. That which was the 
badg of Abraham's. poſterity, was never that we read of in uſe amons 
the Spartans, which was Circumciſion. | Indeed in much later Ages 
than this we ſpeak of, we read of a People among the Thraciant who 
were circumcis d, whom the Greeks themſelves judg d to be Jews. 50 
Ariſloph, Ariſtophanes brings the Odomantes in. Tis r *Oopa/luv Y dalle 
BYE : av* Fnliegxiv (ſaith the Scholiaſt) i. e. dviriNNov, ixeavorlo J x, anliiurls 
W @eguis rd ald o N Smovepſua axo ara, Whereby it is plain that Cir. 
cumciſion was in uſe among the Thracians; for theſe Odomantes were 

(faith the Scholiaſt) a People of Thrace. Sa, 5 wn; Tecuisg ff), It 

ſeems. it was a Tradition among them that they were Fews. If fo, it 

ſeems moſt probable that they were ſome of the ten Tribes, who were 

plac'd about Colchis, and the adjacent places: For Herodotus in Futen 

ſaith; that the Syrian that livd about the Rivers Thermodoon and Par- 

thenius, learn d Circumciſion from the Colchi, of whom he faith, Mau 

_ waylwy Ke\yor 4 Aryualiot 6 *Ardiores pj lier?) dn” agyis Ta aidcia, Onh 

the Colchi, and Xgyptians, and Ethiopians had originally the cuſtom of 
Circumciſion. Or elle the Odomantes might be ſome of the dien d 

Strabo l. 11. Fews in Armenia, where Strabo mentions a Region call'd Odommtir, 
and ſo they retain d the name of the place from whence they came, al. 

ter their removal into Thrace. But whatever theſe Odomantes were, 
they were far enough from the Spartans, who never were thus ſuſpe- 

Red of Fudaiſm, nor laught at for Circumciſion. So that this opinion 

Bochart. de of Grotius on that account ſeems not very probable. Bochartus, who | 
* 3 hath been ſo happy in many other Conjectures, yet here gives out, un- 
Alleſs it may depend upon the Teſtimony of Claudius Iolaus in Stepbumi 
Bizantius, who fabulouſly derives the Fews from one Fudeus Spartin, 

who went from Thebes along with Bacchus into the Wars; which Spar- 

ton they might confound with another Sparton, the Son of Phonoreus 

the Founder of Sparta; which yet is rejected as a Fable by Pauſanias in 
Laconicis. Surely the Lacedemonians were very ambitious of Kindred 

with the Fews, that would claim it upon ſuch grounds as theſe, eſpeci 

ally at ſuch a time when the People of the Fews were under diftrels 

and their Kindred might be like to coſt them ſo dear; and if they had 

never ſuch a mind to have claim'd Kindred with the Fews, they would 
certainly have done it upon a more plauſible Teſtimony than the Fable 

of one Claudius Iolaus, that had neither Senſe nor Reaſon in it; and jet 
ſuppoſing his Fable true, it had been nothing to the purpoſe, without 

the linking another Fable to it, which was ſo groſs, that even the Greeks 
themſelves were aſham'd of it, who were always the moſt daring Tor- 

gers of Fables in the World. But let us ſee farther what the Divine ( 

Seal: ca. ſome have lov'd to call Mim) Foſ. Scaliger faith to it: All that he faith 
—_ is only a wonder or two at it: Quid magis mirum quam Lacedemons 
ab Abraham prognatos eſſe, &c. and a refutation of an abſurd opinion, 
that CEbalus the Father of Tyndareus, and Grandfather of Caſior, Por 
lux, and Helena, was the ſame with'Ehal, mention'd Gen. 10. 28. which 
there can be no reaſon for, ſince Ehal was the Son of Foktan, and ſo of 
another Race from Airaban; and. Joktav's Sons were plac Ealtvat 
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this daitn of Kindred: but the ir be an endleſs taſk to make good all 


the claims of Kindred in the World, eſpecially to Perſons of Power and 
Authority, yet there being no viſible intereſt or deſign which the Spar- 


tans could have in ſuch a claim, eſpecially at that time with a Nation 
generally bated and maligned by Heathen Idolaters, we cannot ſuppoſe 
but there muſt be ſome at leaſt plauſible ground for ſuch a perſuaſion 
among them. What if we ſhould conjefure that the Spartens might find 


in the Greek Verſion of the Pentateuch, which was much ſpread abroad 


at that time among the Sons of 1ſhmael,: one whoſe name makes the nea- 


reſt approach to their Cadunte, from whom they ſuppoſe themſelves de- 


rid; for the youngeſt of Iſomaels Sons was call d Kedemab, Gen. 25. 


| 15. which the Syriac renders Kedem, the very name of Caduus in the 


Eaſtern Tongues, But this being a light con jecture, I paſs it by, and 
return to the ſubje& of our diſcourſe, which gives a plauſible account 
of the ground of this Kindred, We have already fhew'd that the Pe- 
lie were the firſt who Peopled Gretbre, ( & Bula waf trerthace, 
is Frabo's expreſſion of that Nation, that it ſpread over all Greere) and 


withal it appears that the chief Stat of the Pelaſgi was in Arcadia, to 


which next adjoyns Laconia ;, and therefore in all probability was Peo- 
pled by them ; and beſides, the Dorians ſprang from the Pelaſgi, and the 


Spartans were a part of the Dorians, as appears already out of Grotius ; 


ſo that what Kindred the Pelaſgi had, was deriv'd down to the Spurtins ; 


and we have manifeſted that theſe Pelaſgi were from P baleg, and the e 
Scripture tells us that Phaleg was the Son of Eber, from whom Abrabam ** 


came in a direct and lineal ſucceſſion. And thus the eme coming from 
Arabam and the Spartans by the Pelaſgi from Phalez, they both came 
out of the ſame ſtock : For ſo Joſepbus expreſſeth it, not that the Lace- 
demonians came from Abraham, but that the cs and they were both 
for 5 out of the 1255 Lock, and both had relation to Abraham; the 
| W a al ie, | 
Abrabam came. And thus much may now ſuffice to clear 
the firſt-Plantarion of Greece, and to ſhew how conſonant it is to ſa- 
cred Sctipture ; which I have taken the more puins in, betauſe of the 
ſerviceableneſs of this difcourſe to that end, and to ſhew what uſe may 


i male of this kind of Learning, for vindicating the honor of the S4. 


Itiptures, . . 
_ only, thing remaining as to the origin of Nations, is the Pebpling 
: N. vaſt Continent of America, which I capnot think we have yet 

8 71 information, either concerning the paſſages thither, eſpetially 

alt and North, or concerning any Records the Inuians have among 
ſolutely to determin any thing in it. It ſeems moſt pro- 

_ that the ſeveral parts of it were Peopled at ſeveral times, and from 
reral parts, eſpecially NortH and Eaſt ; but to go about gblolutely to 
1 * from hat Nation, in what Age, by what 'means they were 
were a piece of as great confidence as ignoratice, till we 
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t it, than to woderts 


original 


rect line, the Spartans-as deriving from Phaleg, 


but chiefly (EH was within an hundred years before the deſfnigion 
of Troy; but Peg Unkle to Ehal, died 664 years before Ebalns im 
4 M. 1993. Thus far then we cannot find any plauſible account 'of 
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int it, than | any thing as to che deciſion of it. - Otily Kor. 
| 6d Senetal it appears from the remaining Tradition of the Flood, _ 
many Rites and Cuſtoms us d among therm, that they had che fame 
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ginal with us, and that there can be no Argument brought againſt ic. 
Ben. ae from themſelves; ſince ſome Authors tell us that the eldeſt Accounts 
Et Spizzel. and Memoirs they have, do not exceed 800 years backward; and there. 
el. fore their Teſtimony can be of no validity in a matter of ſo great An. 

tiquity, as the origin of Nations is. 6 cv e 1 
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Of the Origin of the Heathen Mythology. | 


% 
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I. That there were ſome remainders of the ancient H iſtory of the 


World preſers/d in the ſeveral Nations after the dif perſian, 
II. How it came to be corrupted : by decay of Knowledg, in. 


creaſe of Idolatry, confuſion of Languages. III. An ingui. 


ry into the cauſe of that. Difficulties againſt the common oi. 
nion that languages were confounded at Babel. IV. Thiſe 
difficulties clear d. V. Of the fabulouſneſs of Poets, The 
particular ways whereby the Heathen Mythology aroſe. A. 
tributing the general Hiſtory of the World to their own Ne 
tion. The corruption of Hebraiſms. Alteration of names. 


Ambiguity of Senſe in the Oriental languages. VI. Attribn. 


ting the actione of many to one perſon, as in Jupiter, Bac. 
chus, Oc. VII. The remainders of Scripture-hiftory among the 


Heathenc. The names of Gop, Chaos, formation of Man | 


among the Phoenicians. Of Adam among the Germans, 
Egyptians, Cilicians. Adam under Saturn. Cain amony 


the Phoenicians. © Tubal- Cain and Jubal under Vulcan ant 
' - | Apollo. Naamah under Minerva. VIII. Noah under Si 


turn, Janus, Prometheus and Bacchus. IX. Noah / thre 
Sons under Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto. - Canaan unde 
Mercury, Nimrod under Bacchus, Magog under Prome: 
theus. Of Abraham and Iſaac among the Phoenicuns 
X. Jacob's ſervice under Apollo's. The Barna from he. 
thel. Joſeph under Apis. Moſes under Bacchus. Joſhua 
under Hercules. Balaam wader the old Silenus. © 

"HE pain particulars contain d in the Scriptures concerning the 
1 Hiſtory of ancient Times being thus far clear d, there rema 


— MO =nmaS<Gn,S<©”S,,502 as Swe o, ke. 
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only that Evidence which there is of the truth of the Hiſtorical pi" 


of 


Heathen Mythology. For we cannot conceive, that ſince we have u 
nifeſted that all Mankind did come from the Poſterity of Noab, = 
all thoſe paſſages which concern d the Hiſtory of the World, {hould 
preſently obliterated and extinguiſhed among them, but ſome ki 

e — 


thoſe eldeſt times, in thoſe foot-ſteps of it which are contain d in le 


Tradition 
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Tradition would be preſerv'd,altho” by degrees it would de ſo m 
ter d for want al certain Records to preſerye ir in, that it would de a 
hard matter to diſebver its original, without an exact comparing it with 
ine ne Hiſtory: ſelf fei Whetice k. Ser lt Aer. Por 1. E 


Climes and Countries may be fo far alter'd from what he was, that His 


certain Marks which he hath in his Body, by which they are affiir'd, 
that however his Complexion and Viſage may be alter d, yet the Perſon 
is the-ſame ſtill. Thus it was in this*original Tradition of the World; 
thro' its continual paſſing from one Age'to another, and the various hu- 
alterations, as to its outward fiyour and: complexion; hut yet there are 
| ſome ſuch certain Marks remaining on it, by which we find out its true 


2 


original. - Two things then Will be the main ſubje& of our "inquiry 


corrupted. 2. By what” marks ve may diſcern its tine original, or what 
Evidences we have of the remainders of Scripture-hiftory In the Heathen 
Mythology. PRE 5 14 . | 0 F ö 11940 | oll 5 425 5200 : 
1. Concerning the means whereby the Tradition by degrees came to be 
corrupted, - There may be ſome more general, and others more parti- 
cular.' The general-cauſes of it were; e 


4 
5 


1. The graduab decay of 'Knowleds and iniereaſe of Batbariſni'in the 


World, occaſion d by the want of certain Records to preſerve the ancient 


needs follow a ſudden and ſtratige alteration of the Memory of former 


report of Fame, which alters and diſguiſeth things according td the 
Humours, and: Inclinations, and Judgments of thoſe whoſe hands it 
2 The gradual increaſe of Idolatry in the World: Which began ſoon 
after the diſperſion of Nations, and in whoſe Age, we cannot at fo great 
a diſtance, and in ſo great obſcurity, 88 determine; but as ſoon 
26 Idolatry came in, all the ancient Tradition was made ſubſervient 
in otder to that end; and thoſe Perſotis whoſe Memories were pre- 
ervid\m ſeveral Nations, by degrees came to be worſhipped under 
diverfities of Names; and ſuch things were annexed to the former 
Taaditions as would tend moſt to advance the greateſt Superſtition in 
b, ee ee e ata) ans Ti 1 
3. The Confuſidſ of Languages at Babel, was one great reaſon of 
currupting the ancient Tradition of the World. For in ſo great variety 


cav4 but ſuch things which might be preſer vd in ſome uniform man- 
ner, had all Natiomg usd the ſame Language, would through the di- 
wnfity ef Idioms and. Properties of ſeveral-Torigyes be ftrangely alter d 
anddifpuis'd, as will appear afterwards: This alteration of Languages 
iu the World upon che oonfuſion of Tongues at Babel, . as great 
a confalion. into the original Tradition, od ir did among thoſe who were 


8 rsof hat wok. eee een 
And becauſe this fubject of the original and cauſe of this diverſity of 
Languages g among Men, dothi both tend to explain the preſent ſub leut 


2 2 


own Relations may not know him upon his return, but only by ſome 


mourg, 'tempers, and deſigns ef Men, it receivd ſtrange diſguiſes and 


here. 1. By what means the original "Tradition came to be alter d an 


times, which hath then nothing to preſerve it, but the moſt uncertain 


(a fuddenly happend) of Eanguages in the World, it cannot be con- 


II. 


with phi Tradition of the firſt Ages of che World, as with 4 Perſoen 
ch a long time travell'd in foreign Parts, who by the variety of 


Hiſtory of the Workd in: Which we at Large Giſconred of in dur en. geben 
trance on this fubje&." ''Now in the decay of 'Knowledg, there” muſt“!“ 


III. 
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| ſuch diverſities of Languages, which would ariſe thro mere | 
Pac time, and the varieties bf Cli levgrh d 
de 4 linge only. ſpeak concerning the ſenſe of Moſes about it, the inquiry is d 
p. 3, Oc. l 


cho they heard one word, they had different apprehen lions of it; fn 


Saal. Exe-thinking it ſignify d one thing, and ſome another. As Fulitts Salve 
8 ht tells us, that the ems he had convers'd with, did not 991 


ſelt. 1. A multiplication of Tongues; but only by that confuſion their former 


auus d IF the former confuſion, by the different Laws, Rites,” and Cu- 


0 Hria, Maſb of Meſopotamia, Nimrod of Babylon, Aſur of 4 1 


hence comes it to paſs if their ſeveral Tongues were the cauſe of their 
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Zut having ſet. down this Opinion with its Reaſons, I ſhall hot fo IV. 
leave the recei d Opinion, but ſhall firſt ſee what may be ſaid for that, 
and leave the judgment concerning the probability of either to the un- 
derſtanding Reader. And it ſeems to be grounded on theſe Reaſons. 
1. That had it been left to Mens own choice, there cannot be a ſuffici- 
ent reaſon aſſign d of Languages in the World. Fot there being one 
Language originally in the World, whereby Men did repreſent their 
conceptions. to one another; we cannot imagine that Men ſhould: of 
themſelves introduce fo great an alteration, as whereby to take off that 
neceſſary ſociety and converſe; with each other, which even Nature it 
ſelf did put Men upon. Hence Calvin, and others conclude, That pro- calvin. 
digi loco habenda eſt linguarum | diverſitas F becauſe. there having been _ in 
hat freedom of converſe among Men, it is not to be ſuppoſed they ſhould 1,2. 5 
ol themſelves cut it off to their mutual diſadvantage. But to this it is ſaid, 
That the long tract of Time and diverſity of \Cuſtoms might alter the Lan- 
guage, \.| grant it much, but not wholly; and they would only there- 
i aller in their Languages, wherein their Cuſtoms, differ d: So that 
there would remain ſtill ſuch an agreement as whereby they might un- 
derſtand each other; which it will be hard to find in many of the 
eldeſt Languages. As for the length of Time, tho' that doth alter 
much in reference to Words and Phraſes, in which that of Horace holds 
true, Multa renaſcentur que jam cecidere, Gc. yet it will be more diffi- 
cult to find where mere length of Time hath brought a whole Language 
out of uſe, and another in the room of it. But that which I think de- 
ſerves well to be conſider'd, is this, that the greateſt alteration of Lan- 

ges in the World hath riſen from Colonies of Nations that us d another 
5 and ſo by the mixture of both together the Language might 
be much alter d: As the Hebrew by the Chaldees in Balylon; the Spa- | 
niſb, Italian and others by the Latin, as Breerwood ſhews, our own by Breerwod's | 
the Normans and others. So that were. there not. à diverſity of Lan- nig. 
guages ſuppos'd, this interfering. of People would bring no conſiderable © 
alteration along with it, no more than a Colony from New-England 
would alter our Language here. And as for another cauſe. aſſign d of 
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* the change of Languages, the difference of Climates, which Bodrn gives fan 2 „„ 
ane x the reaſon why the Northern People uſe; Conſonants and Aſpirates ſo c . 8 
dich much, eſpecially the Saxons, and thoſe that live by the Baltic Sea who 

* pronounce thus, Per theum ferum pibimus penum fimum. And fo R. D. 


Kimchi obſerves of the Fphraimites, JIudg. 12. 6. that it was the Air that 

was the cauſe of their liſping,. and calling it Sibboleth, as he there ob- Mayer. | b 
{erves the Men of ,Sarphazh, that is, the French, that they could not 4% 4 
pronounce. Schin, but pronounc'd it like Thau Raphe. But by theſe ex- c. 1. | 3 
amples we ſee, that this would cauſe only an alteration as to ſpme Let- 

ters and Syllables, and rather as to the Pronunciation, than any variety 

of the Language. So that we ſee that, ſetting aſide the confuſion. of 

Languages at Babel, there can be no reaſon ſufficient aſlign'd for the 

variety of Languages in the World. 2. Tho it be granted, that a con- 

fuſion in their M. ds without diſtin& Languages, were enough to make 

them deſiſt from their work, yet the Context in that place, Gen. II. 

oth infer a diverſity of Tongues, as will appear from' the antecedents 

and conſequents; as from the firſt Verſe, where it is not conceivable 

why. it ſhould de there taken notice of as ſuch à remarkable circum- 

dance, that then they had but one Language before they ſet upon this 
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walk, if there was not a diverſity of Tongues cauſed by the work the; 
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went about; but eſpecially ver. 6; where Gop takes ſuch notice of thi 
very thing, that they had but one Language, wherein they were ſo 
confident to carry on their work: Therefore, ver. 7. when he would de- 
ſtroy their work by confounding their Language, it muſt be by multi- 
plying that Language into many more; for it muſt be taken in oppoſti- 
on to what is ſaid in the other Verſe. And what is there added, zh 
not underſtanding one anothers ſpeech, ſeems to refer not to their inward 
Conceptions, as tho they did not underſtand one anothers Minds but 
to the outward expreſſions, as mw doth apparently relate to them: 
Farther in ver. 8. this is ſet down as the cauſe of their diſperſion, which 
had the Tongue been the ſame afterwards as it was before, could have 
been no reaſon for it. Again, fome argue from the name Babel given w 
the place, from 772, which ſignifies to confound and mingle things of 
ſeveral kinds together. So us d Fudg. 19. 21. Eſay 30. 24. Fob 6. 5. &, 
thence the name 423 for 423% the middle 7 left out, as in Golgotha for 
Golgolcha, Kigultha for Kilkaltha, and others of a like nature. Beſide, 
there feems to be ſomewhat in what is ſaid, That the Families were di. 
vided according to their tongues, Gen. 10. 5, 20, 31. which doth at leaſ 
imply a diverſity of Tongues among them, the cauſe of which muſt be 
aſſigned by them who will not allow of the confuſion and diviſion of 
Languages at Babel, Farther, this ſeems moft agreeable to-Gop's end 
in making of them thus leave off their work, that there might be not 
only a preſent judgment upon them, but that which might remain to 
Pofterity as a note of the folly of their Anceſtors. Thoſe who recede 
from the common opinion, left they ſhould give advantage to Infidels 
by attributing that to a Miracle, which might be done without, ſeem 
to be more wary than wife in it. For befides that, it is certain that 
Miracles may be in thoſe things which might be effected otherwiſe by ' 
natural Cauſes, when they are produced without the help of thol 
Cauſes, and in a ſpace of time impoſſible to nature; and that it hath 
not been as yet prov'd, how ſuch diverfity of Tongues as is in the 
World would have been effected without fuch a Miracle; it muſt be 
granted by them that there was a Miracle in it; and what greater diff- 
culty there ſhould be in the variety of Languages, than in the fign- 
fication of the ſame words, I underſtand not. But I ſee no why 
of aſſerting, that every one of the Families had a diſtin& Language; 
and the common opinion of 70 or 72, as the Gr. Families and as many 
Gch, Languages, is now taken for a groundleſs fancy by Learned Men: 45 
© 1. is eaſily prov'd-from the dividing Father and Children, whoſe Families 
Buzt.diatr. could not certainly be without them: and ſome ſuppos'd to be unborn 
m_ . then, as Jottans 13 Children; eſpecially if we fay, as many do, that 
68. the confuſion was at the birth of Phaleg, and Foktan was his younger 
Brother, as the Fews generally do. To the laſt Objection it may be 
reply d, That the Agreement of Languages in ſome radical words, doth 
not infer the derivation of the one from the other, as is plain in the 
Perſian and German, in which Learned Men have obſerv'd ſo many 
Lip cent. 3. words alike. And ſo by Buſbequius, of the Inhabitants about Tait 
#- 44 Cherſoneſe; and ſo in moſt of our modern Tongues there may be ſome 
ep. 24 Words alike, without any ſuch dependence or derivation. Again, tho 
it be granted that the Languages of them who were at Babel were col 
Mayer. founded, yet it is not neceſſary we ſhould ſay that all Noahs Poſteriff 
1 , ſr: were there. It is thought by ſome, that they were chiefly Cham 
his Company; if ſo, then Sem and his Poſterity might retain the = 
25 guage 
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other bordering ations might make uſe. of many of their primi act 

words: And for the Greeks, it will be granted, that many of cel — 

eſpecially the old Beotic, had affinity with the Hebrew; but it 1 

4 ail t firſt, and Cadmus the Phoenician afterwards ; 'The old Ce: 


the Pel 
be, it is not neceſſary to ſay that all Mother T. © dat theſe things 
then exiſtent at that confuſion; but-the-preſ, . calld, were 
Languages who were there, —— f gs divide their 
\ to be bok d upon as the effect of that Curſe. ' a ſince, is 
| > deing thus manifeſted what a ſtrange confation of 11 oY 5 0 
ned in the World, we may thereby eakily underſt of Languages was V. 
Tradition came to be corrupted and er; underſtand how the ancient 4. 
Another reaſon of the alteration of th e World. n 
fabulouſneſs of the Poets; for theſe e ere Traditions, was the 
their ancient Stories under Fables, in which it 1 77 4. 
they. could never recover them afterwards, F ny were ſo loſt, that 
being Men of greater learning than general e en e Was 
being converſant in Ægypt and e, To 11 People were of, and 
the ancient times Shi they: receiv* Kenn he bring in new reports of 
and by mixing their own; Traditions and whips: they went to ;. 
ing what was remaining of the ancient T di : d , ter, and by ſuit- 
eee e 
more obſcare and fabulous e AER e ee and leave them much 
. Dlations, and making thew appe whatever they bor. 
Irc 
e them as their: ef e eee, <p s could ſcarce 
ings Shih were — yr be e 1 For thoſe cinen 
i dend lem they dld in wed, as (ihnon.Aerentiuss leds Or f 
(or . i nc: Miter N „ AS Clemens Alex andrinus ſpeaks, - Ie _ 
.... 
t multitude of prodigious Fables, with whic rows eee 
But as grem a8 their Artific es, Wit which they have inlaid them. 
— many of 7 — —_ 4 — we may yet diſcern 
"vm cee, primitive Tradition OY NIE 
Attributi 2 | Been : 
fome Perſons of ir ow Nations? THE the Th ali „ 
to be the i © Oe WO 5 EI TOY LO 
was peopled 8 et the Flood, and from whom the World 
Teen hs vich den ie Sr ae l d i 
der Apollodorus his Greek in 3 5 at in the Scripture, might eaſily ren- — 
Aden des the e Been ut Na tus ab Be chang- 
to Ararat, and Jupiter into Hier Deucalion into Noah, Parnaſſus in- 
en attribute the Flood to & 1 On the ſame account the Atheni- 
alon were particular — Aeta Delag ee T7 a0 
a great deal of needleſs pains ſoy in& Deluges, which many have taken 
calion was of the eee Place in their ſeveral Ages: But as Deu- 
and fo the Flood as being 2 matter Theſſaly, fo was (Eiger at Athens, 
fume 2ecount in both places attrib of remorſt Antiquity, wit" on the 
kind was ſuppos'd 4 "A ces attributed to both theſe. Becauſe as Man- 
A gin again after the Flood, ſo they had among 
| | them 
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them no memory extant of any elder than theſe two, from whom on 
that account they ſuppos d Mankind deriwd. And on the ſame reaſon 
it may be ſuppos d that the Aſſyrians attribute the Flood to Tiſuthruu, 
whom they ſuppos d to be a King of Hria; but the circumſtances of 
apud Cyr. the Story as deliver d by Alexander Polybiſtor, and Abydenus; are ſuch 
7% 8 as make it clear to be only a remainder of the univerſal Flood which 
| be the Protoplaſt; the Peloponneſians Phoroneus, as Clemens Alexandrimy 

Clemens tells us, whom Phoronides the Poet calls waer aviepron, The Father 


IG pf Mankind. This may be now the firſt way of corrupting the ancient 


radition, by ſuppoſing all that was convey d by it to have been aded 
among themſelves; which may be imputed partly to their Ignorance of 
the ſtate of their ancient times, and partly to their Pride, leſt they ſhould 
ſeem to be behind others in matters of Antiquity,” vy. 
2. Another fountain of Heathen Mytholog y, was the taking the lun 

of the Oriental Languages in a proper Senſe. For whether we ſuppoſe 
the ancient Traditions were convey'd to them in the ancient Hebrew by 
the Pelaſgi, or were deliver d to them by the Phenicians, or were fetch d 
out of the Scriptures themſelves (as ſome ſuppoſe, tho improbably, of 


Homer and ſome ancient Poets) yet all theſe ſeveral ways agreeing in 


this, That the Traditiohs were Oriental, we thereby underſtand how 
much of their Mythology came by taking the Hebrew: in a proper and 
literal ſenſe without attending to the Idiom of the Tongue. From hence 
Bochartus hath ingeniouſly fetch'd many Heathen: Fables. Thus when 


Noah is ſaid to be "a1 WR Gen. 9. 20. which in the Idiom of the 


Hebrew only ſignifies a huſbandman, they took it in a proper ſenſe for 
ö avne & n, and thence Saturn who was the ſame with Noah (as will ap- 
pear afterwards) is made by Mytholagiſts the huſband of Rhea, which 
was the ſame with the Earth. So the Gyants making war againſt Hez- 
ven, was only a Poetical adumbration of the deſign at the building of 
Gen. 11. 4. Babel, whoſe top in the Scripture is ſaid to reach TQw2, which in the 
Hebrew ſignifies only a great height; but to aggrandize the Story, was 
taken in the nl Interpretation, that they attempted Heaven. 80 
when they are ſaid to fight againſt the Gods, Bochartus thinks it might, 
be taken from that phraſe of Nimrod, that he was a mighty bunter, 
I n before the Lord we render it, but it ſometimes ſignifies gain 
4p. Exſeb. the Lord. So what Abydenus faith of the Gyants, that they were & 7 7 
1 Ev. dvdogorles, thoſe that came out of the earth, is ſuppos'd to be taken from 
that phraſe, Gen. 10. 11. N jd, e terra ipſa extit. But far more 
likely and probable is that which Learned Men are generally agreed in 
concerning Bacchus his being born of Fupiter's Thigh, which is only an 
Gen. 46. Expreſſion of that Hebraiſm & Y, wherein Joe: 46 out of the thigh 
26 a phraſe for ordinary Procreation. * mo 

3. A third way obſervable, is, the alteration of the Names in the an- 
cient Tradition, and putting Names of like importance to them in ther 

own Language. Thus Tupiter who was the ſame with Cham, was call 
Ze py T Ce9w, as dn, from en fervere, incaleſcere. Aulus 5 Abr. 
Tior xa + Ag, faith Herodotus; him whom the Greeks call =%5, the 
Ag yptians call Cham. So Fapheth, whoſe memory was preſerv'd und 
Neptune, to whoſe portion the Iſlands in the Sea fell, was called by the 
Greeks Tioadwv, which comes ſaith Bochartus) from the Punic out, 


Bxhart, which ſignifies large and broad, which is the very importance of the lle 
. brew W; thence in alluſion to the Name, it is faid, Gen. ——_ 
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happened in the time of Nogh. So: the Tbæſſaliane make Prometheus to 
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ro re nm God ſhall enlarge 2 Thence the Fpichets of Ney- 
1 are Evevsev©'; Eden, Seer, A ally he pi the Nate 
Japbet. So Arb n, in the Grerk is of e ſame importance with the 
Heb. w, Damon, from Tw 7 deſtroy. Thence we read, Dent. $2.17. 
they ſacrificed hh, to Devils.” Canan in the Hebrew ſignifies a:Mer- 
chart & thence Mercu 15 under whom the memory of Canaan the Son 
of Cha was reſerv'd is deriy'd; by many from „, te ſell. Ceres 
which was the Inventreſs of * Apriculeuve, from wy which imports Bread: 
amn. Theſe and many others ate produc d by Voffits, Heinis Boc hab. 
us and other Learned Men, which I inſiſt not on, becauſe” my. deſign 
is only Agitor ad fomtes. Intendere, and to make chele handſom and pro- 
bable conje&ures, argumentative to our purpoſe, and to bind up t ofe 
jooſe and ſcattering obſervations into ſome order and method, in which 
e de pear, por. ea linprov' 'd't to that end which 1 make 
> of t E aback Mens | 
"When the Oriental phraſes Ween diguous and ieee, they pit: . 
ted that ſenſe which Was plain and obvious, and took chat which was 8 
more ſtrange and bush From hence the Learned Bochartus hath 
ferch'd the Fable of the Golden Fleece, which was nothing elf e but rob- 
bing the Treaſury of the King of Colebis + but it wi isd under 
the rite of the Golden Flac , becauſe the He word is,” Bypifies 
both a Fleece and a Treaſury.” So the Bulls and n that kept it, were | 
nothing but the Walls and Brazen-gates; for W, ſigniffes both a Bull 
and a Wall, and T2 Braſs, and a Dragon: And ſo the Fable of the 
Hraſi- Bull in e n of Ta Taue, Veh foretold Calamities, aroſe 
wm the Equivocation of the 'Phonician or Hebrew words rννꝗ vas, 
Gotify either Doctor, ur, or Bos ex are, a Foreteller of event: 
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- '2 Brazen- Bull. From the like Ambiguity of the word w aroſe the | 

at Fable of Japirer ſtealing Europa i in the form of a Bull, becauſe the word 8 

8 either ſighifles a Ship in which he convey'd her away, or a Bull; or it 

1 may be the Ship had þ5-1zcv bovis, as the Ship St. Paul failed in had Caftor 

90 and Pollux, it "being uſual to call their Ships by the names of the Signs 

ot 2 arryd. ' From the like Equivocation in the Phoenician Language Buchert. 

tet, doth Boebartus fetch many other Heather: Fables, in his Excelſent Piece 3 1. 

inf De Phanicum Coloniis, as ricularly that of Arethuſa coming from A- 8 

5 pheus, which was from 58 a Ship, becauſe it was not far from an Ex- 

1 cell Haven. And ſo he makes the Chimera to be no more than à mere 

20 8 inte; for he takes the Chimera which Be lerephon conquered, to 

Jin wy. the People of: Solymi under the three Generals, pu, Troſibir, 

In 7 thar e a Lion; Traſchit was E OR the bead 

bis Se A ſalut wüs n A A young 20 and ſo the Chimera con- . l 1. 
| lifted the form V Lion, a/Goat, Thus we ſee how 


1 eaſy à matter it was to advance the Heatben Hebolzz from the Equi- 

their weation of the Oriental N in hi ſs e Were 

alled onweyd to chem. e t 3892 

ſore | Mi ; ; -vitriboting the " 

Vows "it. was in the Stories of Jui Ms e . 1 

ider | int tories 5 

y the w Juno, Bacchus and Hercidlss, Bp; wete 2 colleckion of 2 A. | 

oh 0 * multitade of Perſons, which were all attributed to one 

e lle of th 83 tells us before” the rims of che Trojan Wars, moſt 1 - de 

9. 27. * PT "wn wats Torneo nd NS were called Joes, 14. L. i 
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Now when the Actions of all theſe were attributed to one Jupiter of 
Creet, they muſt needs ſwell his Story up with abundance of Fables 
Voſſius bath taken a great deal of pains to digeſt in an Hiſtorical maj. 
ner the Stories of the ſeveral Jupiters, whereof he reckons two ape 
a third the Father of Hercules, a fourth a King of Phrygia, an tw 
more of Creet; to one of which, without any Diſtinction, the Aﬀion, 
of all the reſt were aſcribed, and who was worſhipped under the name 
of Jupiter. And ſo beſides. the ancient Neprime,'who was the ſame with 
Faphes, they ſometimes underſtood any Inſular Prince, or ene that hid 
great power at Sea; but beſides theſe, there were two Famous Neptune; 
among, the Greeks, the one of Athens, the other the Builder of the Walls 
of Troy: Now the Stories of all theſe being mixed together, muſt 
needs make a 88 confuſion. So for Mars, beſides that ancient one 
they had by the Oriental Tradit ion, the had a Spartan, Thracian, 
and Arcadian Mars. What abundance of Mercuries are we told of | 


* Twlly 2: and of no leſs than five Minervas ? Every angry, ſcornful, 


jealous Queen would fill up the Fables of Juno, who was equally claim d 
by the Argives and Samians, What conteſts were there between the 
Greeks and Ag yptians, concerning the Country of Bacchus, or Liber 
Pater, whole Story was made up of many patches of the Oriental So- 
ry, as will appear afterwards. The ſame may be ſaid of Hercules, 
Noo whit a ſtrange way was this to increaſe the number of Fables? 
when they had one whoſe 0 was anciently preſerved among them, 
they attributed the Actions of all ſuch to him, who came near him in 
that which his Memory was moſt remarkable for: And in thoſethings 
which they did retain of the Eaſtern Tradition, it was an uſual th 

to confound Perſons Places and Actions together. So the Stoxy of Fug 
and Methuſelab is joined together by Stephanus de Urbibus, under the 
Name of "Awax@-, who is ere ſaid to Jive above 300 years (which + 
grees with Enoch as the Name doth) and that at his death the World 
ſhould be deſtroy d by a Flood; which agrees with Merhuſelab. So 4 
braham by Orpheus is called Movoyvnc, Which belongs to Iſaac his don; 
ſo the Actions of Nimrod, Ninws and Cham, are confounded together in 
their Mythology. By theſe ſeveral ways now we underſtand how the 
Original Tradition was by degrees corrupted and altered in the Heathen 


I come now to the footſteps of Scripture-hiſtory, which notwithſland- 
ing theſe corruptions, may be diſcern d in the Heathen Myrbolog y, which 
I ſhall methodically inquire after according to the ſeries of Scripture 


hiſtory, That the Names given to Gop in.Scripture were preſery'd among 


Y. Scaliger, the Phanicians, appears ſufficiently by the remainders of the Pbaniam 
3 Theology, tranſlated by Philo Byblius out of Sanchoniarhon ; wherein ve 
Selden. de read .OL-t 


d of che God Ide, which hath the ſame Letters with mi, beſids 
which there we meet, with Fs, the fame with Ty, The moſt Hh 


* 


Cara. I. 2, and DO, which is OR The ſtrong God; Beelſaman, which is, e 


3 


Du The God of Heaven: and Bud, the very Name of Gon wd in 


* _ 


the heginning of Geneſis. ſo often. Beſides in thoſe Fragments we ve 


_ char ary Tbe voice of the mouth of Go, Which is by Gop's Word and 
Inſpiration, when it is expreſs d that Gop ſaid, Let us make Mon, 


expreſs. mention of the Chaos, and the |Evening following it, cor the 
Darkneſs, en the. face of the Deep; tlie Creation of | Angels under the 
ZLopaonpiv ENOW, DW thoſe Beings which .contemplate the Heavens: f 
the Creation of Mankind, "Ex F hene dvius, i. e. y W W, faith . 
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Book Ill. Chap. V. ORIGINES SACRE 369 _ 
that he breathed into him the breath of life, After we read of yiiv@ and 
Aröxben, which properly agree to Adam, who was made out of the Eartb. 
yalſus conce ives that the memory of Adam was preſerv'd among the old + x1 = 
Germans, of whom Tacitus ſpeaks, Celebrant. antiquis carminibus Tuiſtonem cap. 38. 
Deum terra editum, 6. Hlium Mannum, originem gentts, conditoreſque. — og 
Either by * Adam is underſtood, who was fornr'd of the Earth, and German. 
by Mannus, J gab: or by Tuiſto Gop may be underſtood, and by Mannus, | 
Adam; to which con er. may be added further that the ſame Author 
its that ſome of the Germans ſacrificed to Iſi, which Yofſrus likewiſe 
conceives to be a remainder of the Hebrew Iſcha, And fo among the 
tiant it is with like probability conceiv'd that Adam and Iſcha were 
wa under Oſiris and Iſis, as they were hiſtorically taken. In Cilicia, 
the City Adana is thought to have ſome remainder of the Name of Alam; 
for the Greeks had no termination in M, therefore for Adam they pro- 
nounced it Adan, and that from *Aavic, and ſo the City Adana. Now 
that Ac õ, by Stepbanus de Urbibus, is ſaid to be the Son of Heaven and 
Farth, "Es: J ò Adavos yis x, Segvs v This Adanus, he tells us, WAS Stephan, V; 
atherwiſe called xe, or Saturn, under whom the Greeks preſery'd the 39% 
memory of Adam; for Diodorus, Thallus, Caſſius, Severus, and Corne- 
lius Nepos, do all (as Tertullian faith) confeſs Saturn to have been a rtl. A. 
Man; and according to their Fables he muſt have been the firſt of Men. Pein. c. 10. 
Saturn was the Son of Heaven and Earth, and ſo was Adam, he taught 
Men Huſbandry ; and was not Adam the firſt that tilled the ground? 
Befides, that Power which Saturn had, and was depoſed from, doth fitly 
ſet out the Dominion Man had in the Golden Age of Innocency, which 
he loſt by his own folly. And Adam's hiding himſelf from the pre- 
ſence of the LokD, gave occaſion to the Name of Saturn, from Satar 
to hide. We find fomething of Cain preſerv'd in the Phænician Antiqui- 
ries, under the Name of *Aſesne©@-, or Aſegrne, the firſt Countryman or 
Huſbandman, who with his Brother 'Aſess built Houſes, and the firſt | 
foundation of a City is attributed to Cain: And on that account Yoſſtus 4 de 
conjeures that the memory of Cain's Wife was preſerv'd under Veſta, . - 0 
both becauſe ſhe was the Daughter of Saturn, i. e. of Adam, and that ſhe 
is faid F einde nale bedv, to find out firſt the way of building Houſes. 
That Tubal-Cain gave firſt occaſion to the Name and Worſhip of Vulcan, 
hath been very probably conceiv'd, both from the very great affinity of 
the Names, and that Tubal-Cain is expreſly mention d to be an Inſtructer Sen. 4. 22. 
Fo, Artificer in braſs and iron; and as near relation as Apollo had to 
Alkan, Jubal had to Tubal-Cain, who was the Inventer of Muſic, or the 
Father of all ſuch as handle the Harp and Organ; which the Greeks attri- 4.21. 
dute to Apollo. And if that be true which Genebrard and others aſcribe | 
to Naamab, the Siſter of Fubal and Tubal-Cain, viz. that ſhe was the 
Inventer of Spinning and Weaving ; then may ſhe come in for Minerva. 


| Thus we ſee there were ſome, tho but obſcure foot-ſteps preſerved, even 


of chat part of Scripture-hiſtory which preceded the Flood. 
The memory of the Deluge it ſelf we have already found to be pre- VIII. 
lerved in the. Heathen Mythology ;, we come therefore to Noah and his 
olterity. Many parcels of Noab's memory were preſerved in the ſcatte- 
= fragments of many Fables, under Saturn, anus, Prometheus, and Bacchus. 


by chartur infiſts on no fewer than 14 Parallels between Noab and the Bechere. 


cathen Saturn, which he faith are ſo plain, that there is no doubt but 5 ler. 
under Saturn, Noab was underſtood in the Heathen My:hology. Saturn 


bw ſaid to be the common Parent of Mankind, ſo was Noah; Saturn was 


Aaa | _ ajuſt 


r 


a juſt King, Mah not only righteous himſelf, but a preacher of Righ 
teouſneſs; The Golden Age of Saturn was between Noah and the diſper. 
fion of Nations. In Noah's time all Mankind had but one Language 
: which tlie Heathens extend under Saturn, both to Men and Beaſts ; The 
Plantation of Vines attributed to Saturn by the Heathens, as to Noah by 
the Scriptures : The Law of Satin mentioned by the Poets, that node 
ſhould ſee the nakedneſs of the Gods without puniſhment; ſeems.to te. 
ſpect the Fact and Curſe of Cham, in reference to Noah.  Saruyy and 
Rheagund thoſe with them are ſaid to be born of Thetis, or the Ocean, 
whictf plainly alludes to Noah and his companies eſcaping the Flog, 
| thence à Ship was the ſymbol of Saturn; and that'Saturn-devoured al 
his Children, ſeems to be nothing elſe but the Deſtruction of the ol 
World by Noah's Flood. And not only under Saturn, but under Prope. 
Diod. 1. x. theus too, was Noah's memory preſerved. - 'Diodorus ſpeaks of the'grey 
Flood under Prometheus; and Prometheus implies one that hath Foreſt 
and Wiſdom, ſuch as'Noab had, whereby he foretold the Flood, and wy 
ſaved in it, when others were Epimetheus's, that had not Wit to prevent 
their own deſtructionn tt... in 3 
And no wonder if Prometheus were Noah, that the forming Mankind 
was attributed to him, when the World was peopled from him. Her- 
dotus his ſaying, that Aſia was Promet beus his Wife, might relate to the 
Country Noah lived in, and our propagation from thence. Another 
part of Noab's memory was preſerv'd under Janus; the Name of Jam 
is moſt probably derived from q, becauſe of Noahs plainting a Vine, 
V. Myer. and Famis was called Conſivius, ſaith Macrobius, d conſerendo, hoc eft, d 
Philol.ſacr. propagine generis humani, que Jano autore conſeritur : Now to whom can 
P24 5: this be fo properly apply'd as to Noab, from whom Mankind was props 
ated > And Janus his being bifrons,' or looking wegore h b iord, fi 
ward and backward, is not ſo fit an Emblem of any thing as of Neabs 
ſeeing thoſe two Ages before and after the Flood. And it is farther b 
ie fervable' which Plurarch ſpeaks of in his Roman Queſtions, that the 
ancient Coins had on one ſide the Image of Janus with: his two Face, 
on the other , wayuvar # wepegs iM, the fore or bind 
5 Part 4 the - Ship, by which the memory of the Ark of Noab ſeems tp 
| have been'preſerv'd.' Thus we ſee what Analogy there is in the vor) 
| - of Janus to that of Noah - Not that I give credit to thoſe: fooleries which 
| tell us of Noah's coming from Palæſtine with his Son Japbet into lia 
and planting Colonies there, for which we are beholding to the ſpury 
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| | ous Ethruſcan Antiquities ; but all that I aſſert is, that the Story f 
l Woaß might be preferv'd in tlie eldeſt Colonies, tho diſguiſed unde - 


other Names, as here in the caſe of 7am. And on the ſame accu 
that the Name of Janus is attributed to Noah, ſome likewiſe bellen 
him to have been the moſt ancient Bacchus, who was according to D. 
dorus, Eveilis d dun, r he firſt planter of Vines and inſtrutter of Alen i 
making Wines : And beſides Bacchus his beirig twice born, ſeems only 


an adumbration of Neab's preſervation after the Flood, which might 


be accounted a ſecond Nativity, when the reſt of the World 3 8 

ſtroy'd; and withal, Philyſtratus in the Life of Apollonius. relates, ret 

Philoſtr. t dian Bacchus cameithither out of Aria, which yet mate Mn 

5 the ancient Indian Bacchus came thither out of Aria, 7 1. 

. 8 fully agrees with Noah. So that ifrom/ theſe ſcatter d Members of — 

polytus, theſe broken Fragments of Traditions, we may gather almo n bay 

. intire Hiſtory of all the paſſages concerning Nonbt. 47 

e e e e e ee 10 eee 241 50 97 eee WP : 
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wer an thoſe of der Je Neprine, and Pheto, have their be 
cliat'tefemmblances th each tler. Of which us and Bochartus have lh, ee 
 tirgely oken, and we have touched on already: 'Belides which, this e 18 
| RARE A BOT hs Son aches 

of Chin, the Linde "with Arend the Son\of Jet i it was the CO 
rarſs'of Conan. tobe à Servant of Servants, fo Mercury is always de- 
kenden pnder Teil emplo p mente? his Wings fem to'be the Ships of =, 
the Phoniicians Who were derived from Conzan, and his being fff God . * 
of Trade, noting" the great Merchandize of the Phwnicians, and Mer. 
cf Thievery noting the Pyzacies, or ar leaſt 
the Phrnicians! he was the Father of Eloquence and Aſtronomy, as Let- 


Tat x; {v 

ters and Aſtronomy came from the Phenicians into Greece. The ſame. 

Airhgr parallels Nino and Barchus, and Mageg and Prometheus toge- 

ther: *The Name of 'Batchys is but à light variation of U , 

bucht, as Nimrod as the don of Chus, and Bacebus is called Nebrodes 

| by the Greeks, which is the very Name of Nimrod among them, and 

| Bacchus is called Zayedc, which excellently interprets Nimrod's being a 

mighty bunter. Bacchus his Expeditions into India were the attempts of ß 

Nimrod, and the Aſſyrian Emperors. On which account Vt makes pygiue & = 

Nimrod or Belus the moſt antient Mars; for Heſtiæus Mileſius ſpeaks of In. l. 1. 

ain, which is Mars, his being in Sennaar of Babylonia. That the 

memory of Magog was preſerved under Prometheus, theſe things male 

it probable,” that Magog was the Son of Japhet, as Prometheus of Iapetus, 

and that the Poſterity of Magog was placed about Caucaſius, where Pro- 

metheus is feigned to lie: and the eating of Prometheus his Heart, is on- 

ly an Interpretation of 239, which apply'd'to the Heart ſignifies to waſte 

f Borhartu, | 0 

The Pbænician Antiquities ſeem to have preſerved the memory of 

Abraham's ſacrificing his Son Iſaac, by that place which Euſebius produ- 

ceth out of Porphyry's Book concerning the Fews ; where he relates, How 

daturn whom" the Phoenicians call Iſrael, when be reigned in thoſe parts L., Scaliger, 

ind bad an only fon called Jeoud, f a Nymph called Anobret, being under 5 £4 
ne great calamity, did ſacrifice that | 
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8 8 


| on N his, being clothed with a royal 
habit. Here we have à Royal Perſon called rael; and that e 

ſhould be accounted a King ifi thoſe elder times, is nothing ſtrange con- 

fidering his wealth, and what petty Royalties there were in thoſe times. 

| ButGrotjus, and from him Voſſtus, do not think that Abrabam was here cal- Gre. in 
led Iael, but that the Tranſcriber of Euſcbius meeting with H, ſuppo- 1 
ed it to be a contraction of 'Ioegn, and fo writ at length : it muſt be 775 de 
«knowledg'd that A is uſed in the Phænician Theology for Saturn, but 14% l.. 
yet thecircumſtances of the Story make the ordinary reading not impro- 
bable; neither is it ſtrange, that Abraham ſhould be called by the name 5 


of the People which he was the Progenitor of. That Iſaac ſhould be 
meant by his only Son called Jeoud is moſt likely; for when Gop bids 
Abraham go facritice him, he faith, Take thy ſon, WW, thy only ſon; Fe- Gen. ar. i. 


bid ig the ſame with the Phænician Feoud. That Sara is meant by Auo- 
bret, the original of the Name implies, which is as Bochartus derives it orig & 
? ny Amoberet, that is, ex.gratia concipiens, which the Apoſtle ex- A. fa. 
— ns, Through faith Sara ber ſelf receiv d ſtrength to conceive ſeed. Now heb. 11. 11. 
"Mthe"Uifference is, that which was only deſigned and intended by Abra. 
; > Was beliey'd by the Phenicians as really done, that it might be as 
| 4 precedent to them for their ere Svea, ſacrificing of Men, a uy 
WY. 7 i 0 — 7 7 
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, ledg from him among the Chaldeans 
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Diis Syris. [2.8 , tus 1 
V, Heinſ. in Tegoxwa, which Arnobius calls Inbricatum lapidem, & ex olivi unguine 
Clem. Al. 1277. Ne "_ Lo ith ; | 
Strom. 7, Jordidatum. It ſeems the anointing the ſtones. wi ol, was then the 


Caſaubon. ſymbol of the conſecration of them. The Name Bairvx@- for ſuch a ſtone © 


pb in Ag ypt was preſerved under the” 


Flarid, 0 of Julius Maternus, Rufinus, and Suidas; and. from theſe three Argu- 
Einen ments: 1. The greatneſs of the Benefit which the Ag yptians received | 
borſt. ad by 25 z Which was of that nature that it could not eaſily be forgot, 

d that no ſymbol was ſo proper to ſet it out as the ian Apis; be- 


tian Ait; be 
2 Cauſe the famine was portended by lean Kine, and the plenty 1 


a» 


Gen. 45. 8, tell us, had a Buſbel upon his Head, and Serapis is probably derived from 
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w ry 2 
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IN to crown their 12 with 

ide the | 
6gnification of Ca 2 fo. fachfally artery to — To theſe 
and fome other circumſtances inſiſted on by Valffus, Borhartus adds two Biba: 
more very oonſiderable ones , which are, that Nonnus reports of Bacchus Cg, 
that he touched the two Rivers Orontes and Hydaſpes with his 


byrſus, 
or Rod, and that the Rivers dried, and d te peed thro'them": and that 
bis toy: 


being thrown upon the ground, crept up and down like a 
wp, that the Indians were in darkneſs while the Bacche enjoy'd 
lig which circumſtances conſider d will make one that hath | 
judgment fay as Bocharrus doth ; Ex mirabil; 11% con ſen u vel cœcis ap- 
parebit — arcbitectos 2 eee — i 2 millta eſſe mutuatos. 
with the'Scrip- 
tures, it cannot but appear that one is a e of the other. That 
the memory of Joſbua and Sampſon was preſerved under Hercules Drius, 1 
made likewiſe very probable from ſeveral circumſtances of the Stories. 446. 
Others have deduced the many Rites of Heathen Worſi h, from thoſe us d 7. 169. 
in the Tabernacle among the Fews. Several other might be infifted on, 
in the Parallel between Og and Typho, and between the old Silenus and 
Peir 0 fill in Divination, both taken 2 Water, 
Num. 22. 5. both noted for riding on an Aſs + bn bw rd onal b 
Tuch Lai of the old Silewus ; and that which makes it wore probable, Lucian. de 


E that of Pauſanias, EY 1 Th 8 Ne Tido prize, "which ſome 1. * 
Men have been much puzled to find out the truth of; and this Elias. 2 
conjeate which J here propound, may paſs at leaſt for a probable * ve 
count of it. But I dll he longer e having, I | 
pole, done what is ſufficient to our purpoſe, which 1s, to make 1 «0 
83 there are of the rruth of Se ; e 
ns of Heathen Myrbology. | Eo 
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diſcover'd by Gop himſelf. And thoſe are the Terms and Conditions 
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be diſeſteem of the Scripture is tagite Unhelief. III. The Ex 
GoD hath reveal d therein. IV. The Excellency of the Ac. 


i the regulating our Conception of him. VI. The Scriptures 
. c p (t ih e if ene, 
| give the fulleſt account of the ſtate; of Mens Souls, and th 


Happineſs, which we aſſert the Book of Scriptures to be the only a. 
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cellency of the Scriptures manifeſted | as to the matters which 
verier of Goh Natiite which are in Serifiure. V. Of tl 
1 thoſe dif coveries of GoD: to our Natural Notions of. a-Dury, | 
be neceſſity of Gov's' making known Himſelf to us in ord 


. 


corruptions which are in them. Ibe only way of pleaſig 
Go diſcover d in Scriptures: VII. The Scriptures contain 
matters of greateſt Myſteriouſneſs, and moſt univerſal ſaſ. 
 feflion to Mens Minds, VIII. The Excellency of the mane 
wherein things are reveal d in Scriptures, in regard of-Clear 
neſs, Authority, Purity, IX. Uniformity,: and Perſuaſroe- 
neſs. X. The Excellency of the Scriptures as a Rule of life 
The Nature of the Duties of Religion, and the Reaſonableneſ 
f them. The Greatneſs of the Encouragements to Religion 
contained in the Scriptures. XI. The great Excellency of the 
| Scriptures, as containing in them the Covenant of Grate in 
, THE CO en 


- 


TJ Aving thus largely prov'd the truth of all thoſe paſſages of ſacred 

1 Scripture which concern the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of the World, 
by all thoſe Arguments which a ſubje& of that nature is capable of, the 
only thing left in order to our fullproving the Divinity of the Scriptures 
is, the conſideration of thoſe matters contain d in it, which are in an 
eſpecial manner ſaid to be of Divine Revelation. For thoſe hiſtorical 
paſſages, tho we believe them as contain d in the Scripture, to hae 
been divinely inſpir d as well as others: yet they are ſuch things as up 
poſing no Divine Revelation, might have been known ſufficiently to the 
World, had not Men been wanting to themſelves as to the care and means 
of preſerving them; but thoſe matters which I now come to diſcourſe 
of, are of a more ſublime and tranſcendent nature, ſuch as it had been 
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impoſſible for the Minds of Men to reach, had they. not been immediately 


on which the Soul of Man may upon good grounds expect an ee 


thentic and infallible records of. Men might by the impr 8 
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pon and the ſagacity of their Minds diſcover; much; not dnly of the 
we condition of len Souls, and the neceſſity of a purgation of them; 
in order to their Felicity; but might in the general know. what things 
are pleaſing. and acceptable to the Divine Nature, from qhoſe differences 
but which way to obtain any certainty of the Remiſſion of Sins, to re- 
cover the Grace and Favor of Gop, to enjoy perfęct Tranquillity and 
Peace of Conſcience, to be able to pleaſe God in things agreeable to his 
Will, and by theſe to be aſſur'd of eternal Bliſs; had beef impoſſible for 
Men to have ever found, had nat Gop himſelf been COPING 
to reveal them to us. Men might ſtill have bewildred t . 
lowing the Ignes futui of their own imaginations, and hunting up and 
down the World for a Path which leads to Heaven, but could have 
found none, unleſs God himſelf taking pity of the wandrings of Men 
had been pleas to hang out a Light from Heaven to direct them in their 
| way thither, and by this Pharos of Divine Revelation to direct them fo 
| ro ſteer their courſe; as to eſcape ſplitting themſelves on the Rocks of 
open Impieties, or being ſwallow d up in the Quickſands of terrene de- 
lights. Neither doth he ſhew them only what Shelves and Rocks they 
muſt eſeape, but what particular courſe they muſt ſteer, what Star th 
muſt haye in their Eye, what Compaſs they muſt obſerve, what Winds 
and Gal& they muſt expect and pray for, if they would arrive at laſt at 
eternal Bliſs. | Eternal Bliſs | What more could a Gop of infinite Good- 
neſs promiſe, or the Soulof Man wiſh for? A Reward to ſuch who are 
ſo far from deſerving, that they are ſtill provoking; Glory to ſuch who 
| are more apt to be aſham' d of their Duties, than of their Offences ; but 
that it mnquld not only be a Glorious Reward, but Eternal too, is that 
Which the it infinitely tranſcend the Deſerts of the Receivers, yet it 
highly diſcovers the infinite Goodneſs of the Giver. But when we not 
only know that there is ſo rich a Mine of ineſtimable Treaſures, but if 
| itheOQwner of it undertakes to ſnew us the way to it, and gives us cer- 
dann and infallible directions how to come to the full poſſeſſion of it; 
bo much are we in love with Miſery, and do we court our own Ruin, 
I ve neglect to hearken to his Directions, and obſerve his Commands! 
| This is that we are now undertaking to make good concerning the 
Secripturet, that theſe alone contain thoſe ſacred diſcoveries, by which 


— 


World than to bid Men regard their own welfare, and to ſeek to be hap- 
4 Jet whoever caſts hñis Eye into the World, will find no. counſel ſo 
Autle hearkened to as this, nor any thing which is more generally look d 
n a8 à matter trivial and impertinent. Which cannot ariſe but from 
one of theſe two grounds, that either they think it no great wiſdom to 


V ich they ſecretly queſtion: whether they ſhall ever live to ſee or no; 
er elſe chat their Minds are in ſuſpenſe, whether they be not ſent on a 
Guiana Voyage toHeauen, whether the certainty of it be yet fully diſco- 
= d, or the inſtructions which are given be ſuch as may. infallibly con- 
duct them thither. The firſt, tho it hath the advantage of ſenſe, frui- 
tion, delight, and further expectation; yet to a rational Perſon who ſe- 
2 reflects on himſ elf, and ſums up what (after all his troubles and 


l a 5 US d 
n fis expectations, his fears of loſing what he doth enjoy, and that 
E — 8 vexation 


of Good and Evil which are unalterably fix d in the things themſelves: 


emſelves in fol- 


H the Souls of Men may come at laſt to enjoy a compleat and eternal Hap- 
ppineſs. One would think there could be nothing more needlefs in the 


let go their preſent hold as to the good things of this World, for that 


r 
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and the Soul ſhall be continually ſunning her ſelf under immediate beam 
by the enjoyment of that God our Natures are now at ſuch a diſtance | 
of thoſe have been to themſelves at laſt, who have ſought for this Happi- 


tion, wherein God hath deſcribd ſo much of his Wiſdom and Power, is 
yet too dark and obſcure, too ſhort and imperfect to ſet forth to us the 


but Gop himſelf, and doth tend to no other end but our eternal Hap 
pineſs. Now that incomparable excellency which is in the ſacredSalp 


relates to Man's eternal Happineſs. 


Divine Revelation, and therein the excellency of the Scriptures apfel 


vexation of Spirit which attends all thefe) he hath gain'd of true oor. 
tentment to his Mind, can never certainly believe that ever theſe thing 
were intended for his Happineſs. For is it poſſible that the Soul of Mn 
ſhbuld ever enjoy its full and complete Happineſs in this World, when 
nothing is able to make it happy, but what is moſt ſutable to its Nature 
able to fill up its large Capacity, and commenſurate with its Duration) | 
but in this Life the matter of Mens greateſt delight is ſtrangely unſutable 
to the nature of our rational Beings, the meaſure of them too ſhort for 
our vaſt Defires to ſtretch themſelves upon, the Proportion too ſcant and 
narrow to run parallel with Immortality. It muft be then only a $4. 
preme, Infinite and Eternal Being, which by the free communications 
of his Bounty and Goodneſs can fix and ſatiate the Soul's Defires, and 
by the conſtant flowings forth of his own uninterrupted ſtreams of Fa. 
vor will always keep up Deſire, and yet always fatisfy it: One whoſe 
Goodneſs can only be felt by ſome tranſient touches here, whoſe Loye 
can be ſeen but as thro? a lattice, whoſe conſtant preſence may be rather 
wiſh'd for than enjoy'd, who hath reſerv'd the full fight and fruition of 
himſelf to that future ſtate, when all theſe dark veils ſhall be done auay, 


of Light and Love. But how or in what way the Soul of Man in thi 
degenerate condition ſhould come to be partaker of ſo great a Happinek, 


from, is the greateſt and moſt pr quent hee ue of Human Nature; 
and we continually ſee how ſucceſleſs and unſatisfactory the endeavor 


neſs in a way of their own finding out: The large volume of the Crez 


way which leads to eternal Happineſs. Unleſs then the ſame Gop who | 
made Mens Souls at firſt, do ſhew them the way for their recovery; 6 
they are in a degenerate, ſo they will be in a deſperate condition: but 
the ſame Bounty and Goodneſs of Gop, which did at firſt diſplay it ſelf 
in giving Being to Mens Souls, hath in a higher manner enlarged the 
Diſcovery of it ſelf, by making known the way whereby we may be 
taken into his Grace and Favor again. . 

Which it now concerns us particularly to diſcover, thereby to make 
it appear that this way is of that peculiar excellency, that we may hat 
from thence the greateſt evidence, it could come from no other Auther 


tures, will fully appear, if we conſider the Matters contain d in then 
under this threefold capacity. 1. As Matters of Divine Reveluin 


2. As 4 Rule of Life. 3. As containing that Conn of Grace whic 


1. Conſider the Scripture generally, as containing in it Matters ol 


in two things. 1. The Matters which are revealed. 2. The Mum 
wherein they are revealed. very; 4 

1. The matters which are revealed in Scripture, may be conſider 
theſe three ways. 1. As they are matters of the greateſt weight and 60 
ment. 2. At matters of the greateſt depth and my eriouſneſs. 3. 4 
ters of the muſt univerſal ſatigfactian to the Minds of Men. 
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bow, The Wiſdom of Men 1s moſt known by the weight of the things 


they ſpeak; and therefore that wherein the Wiſdom of God is diſco- 
ver d, cannot contain any thing that is mean and trivial; they muſt be 
matters of the higheſt importance, which the ſupreme Ruler of the World 


| youchſafes to ſpeak to Men concerning : And ſuch we ſhall find the mat- 
| ters which Gop hath revealed in his Word to be, which either concern 
| the refifying our apprehenſions of his Nature, or making known to 

| Men their 


te and. condition, or diſcovering the way whereby to a- 
void eternal Miſery. Now which is there of theſe three, which ſuppo- 


him to ſpeak to Men of ? 


I. What is there which doth more high! concern Wien io Hi 
{ than God himſelf? or what more glorious an 


excellent obje& could he 
diſcover than himſelf to the World? There is nothing certainly which 


| ſhould more commend the Scriptures to us, than that thereby we may 
| grow more acquainted with Gop; that we may know more of his Na- 
| ture, and all his Perfe&ions, and many of the great Reaſons of his a&- 
| ings in the World. We may by them underſtand with fafety what 
| the eternal purpoſes of Gop were as to the way of Man's Recover) by 

the death of his Son; we may there ſee and underſtand the great Wi - 


dom of God ; not only in the contrivance of the World, and orderi 
of it, but in the gradual Revelations of himſelf to his People, by what 


to the World by ſpeaking in theſe laſt days by his Son, after he had 


| ſpoke at ſundry times and in divers manners by the Prophets, &c. unto the 
| Fathers, In the Scriptures we read the moſt rich and admirable diſcove- 
ties of Divine Goodneſs, and all the ways and methods he uſeth in allur- 
| Ing Sinners to himſelf 3. with what Majeſty he commands, with what 


Condeſcention he intreats, with what importunity he wooes Mens Souls 


| tobe reconciled to him, with what Favour he imbraceth, with what 
| Tenderneſs he chaſtiſeth , with what Bowels he pitieth thoſe who have 
= choſen him to be their Gop ! With what Power he ſupporteth, with 

| what Wiſdom he direQeth, with what Cordials he refreſheth the Souls 


of ſuch who are dejected under the fenſe of his diſpleaſure, and yet 


W their love is ſincere towards him ! With what profound humility, what 
| holy boldneſs, what becom ing diſtance, and yet what reſtleſs wmportu- 


nity do we therein find the Souls of Gop's People addrefling themſelves 


d him in Prayer! With what cheerfulneſs do they ſerve him, with what 
2 do they truſt him, with what reſolution do they adhere to 


m in all ſtreights and difficulties, with what patience do they ſubmit 


v his will in their greateſt Extremities! How fearful are they of ſinning 
| 3ainſt Gop, how careful to pleaſe him, how regardleſs of ſuffering , 


when they muſt chooſe either that or ſinning, how little apprehenſive 
of Mens diſpleaſure, while they enjoy the favor of Gop ! Now all theſe 


Pp which are fo fully and patherically expreſ#@ in Scripture, do a- 


es forth to us the exuberancy and Pleonaſm of Gop's Grace 


eſs towards his People, which makes them delight ſo much in 


| 1 and be fo ſenſible of his diſpleaſure; But above all other diſcove- 


6 God's Goodneſs, his ſending his Son into the World to die for 
aners, is that which the Scripture ſets forth * the greateſt ES 
1 | B bb o- 


ing Go to difcover his Mind to the World, it doth not highly become 


ſteps he train d up his Church till the fulneſs of time tas come; what his 
Aim was in laying ſuch a load of Ceremonies on his People of the ems; 
| by what ſteps and degrees he made way for the full revelation of his will 
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Eloquence. By Eloquence, I mean not an artificial compoſure of Word | 
but thegravity, weight, and perſuaſiveneſs of the matter contain d in they 
And what can tend more to melt our frozen Hearts into a current gf 
thankful obedience to Gop, than the vigorous reflection of the beams af 
Gop's Lovethro' Feſus Chriſt upon us! Was there ever ſo great an expref. 
ſion of love heard of] nay, was it poſſible to be imagin'd, that thatGoy 
who perfectly hates fin, ſhould himſelf offer the pardon of it, and ſen} 
his Son into the World to ſecure it to the Sinner, who doth fo hear] 
repent of his Sins, as to deny himſelf, and take up his Croſs and folloy 
{Pig Chriſt ! Well might the Apoſtle ſay, This is a faithful ſaying, and wy. 
I. . © . | 
is, thy of all acceptation, that Feſus Chriſt came into the world to ſave . 
ners. How dry and ſapleſs are all the voluminous diſcourſes of Philoſy: 
phers, compar'd with this Sentence! How jejune and unſatisfactory are 
all the Diſcoveries they had of Gop and his Goodneſs, in compariſn 
of what we have by the Goſpel of Chriſt ! Well might St. Paul then (ay, 
x Cor. 2. 2. That he determined to know nothing but Chriſt, and him crucified, Chi 
crucified is the Library which triumphant Souls will be ſtudying in toall 
eternity. This is the only Library which is the. true Tape xis, 
that which cures the Soul of all its Maladies and Diſtempers: other 
Knowledg makes Mens Minds giddy and flatulent ; this ſettles and com. 
poſes them: other Knowledg is apt to ſwell Men into high Conceit 
and Opinions of themſelves ; this brings them to the trueſt view of 
themſelves, and thereby to humility and ſobriety ; other Knowledge 
leaves Mens Hearts as it found them; this alters them and makes then 
better. So tranſcendent an excellency is there in the Knowledy of Chrif 
crucified above the ſublimeſt ſpeculations in the World, 4 
V. And is not this an ineſtimable Benefit we enjoy by the Scripture, tht 
therein we can read and converſe with all theſe expreſſions of Gods 
Love and Goodneſs, and that in his own Language ? Shall we.admire 
and praiſe what we meet with in Heathen Philoſophers, which is ge. 
nerous and handſom; and ſhall we not adore the infinite fulneſs of the 
Scriptures, which run over with continued expreſſions of that anda 
higher nature? What folly.is it to magnifie thoſe Lean Kine, the Noli 
ons of Philoſophers, and contemn the Fat, the Plenty and Fulneſs of 
the Scriptures ? If there be not far more valuable and excellent diſco- 
veries of the Divine Nature and Perfections; if there be not far more 
excellent Directions and Rules of Practice in the ſacred Scriptures, than 
in the ſublimeſt of all the Philoſophers : then let us leave our ful em, 
and feed upon the thin. But certainly no ſober and rational Spirit thit 
uts any value upon the Knowledg of Gop, but on the ſame account thit 
* doth praiſe the Diſcourſes of any Philoſophers concerning Go, he 
cannot but ſet a value of a far higher nature on the Word of 60D. 
And as the Goodneſs of God is thus diſcover'd in Scripture, fo is his] 
ſtice and Holineſs: we have therein recorded the moſt remarkable ju: 
ments of Gop upon contumacious Sinners, the ſevereſt denunciation 
a Judgment to come againſt all that live in Sin, the exacteſt Precepts o 
Holineſs in the World; and what can be defir'd more to diſcover tht 
Holineſs of God, than we find in Scripture concerning Him? If there 
fore acquaintance with the Nature, Perfections, Deſigns of ſo excellent 
a Being as Go is, be a thing deſirable to Human Nature; we hate tte 
greateſt cauſe to admire the excellency, and adore the ulneſs of the 
Scriptures, which give us ſo large, rational and complete account of the 
Being and Attributes of Gop. And which tends yet more to N 
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the Scriptures to us, thoſe things which the Scripture doth moſt fully 
discover concerning GoD, do not at all contradi& thoſe prime and com- 
mon Notions which are in our Natures concerning him, but do exceed. 
ingly advance and improve them, and tend the moſt to regulate our Con- 

ceptions and Apprehenſions of Gop, that we may not miſcarry therein, 
as otherwiſe Men are apt to do. For it being natural to Men fo far to 
love themſelves, as to ſet the greateſt value upon thoſe excellencies which 
they think themſelves moſt maſters of: thence Men came to be exceed- 
ingly miſtaken in their Apprehenſions of a Deity, ſome attributing one 
thing as a Perfection, another a different thing, according to their hu- 
mors and inclinations. Thus imperious ſelf-willed Men are apt to cry 
vp Gop's abſolute Power and Dominion as his greateſt Perfection; fs 
and ſoft-ſpirited Men his Patience and Goodneſs; ſevere and rigid Men 
his Juſtice and Severity : every one according to his humor and temper, 
making his GoD of his own Complection: and not only fo, but in things 
remote enough from being Perfections at all; yet becauſe they are ſuch 
things as they prize and value, they ſuppoſe of neceſſity they muſt be 
in Cop, as is evident in the Epicureans Alaeggla, by which they ex- 
cluded Providence, as hath been already obſerv'd. And withal conſider- 
ing how very difficult it is for one who really believes that Gop is of a 
ure, juſt, and holy Nature, and that he hath grievouſly offended him 
by his fins, to believe that this Gop will pardon him upon true repen- 
tance : It 1s thence neceſſary that Gop ſhould make known himſelf to 
the World, to prevent our miſ-conceptions of his Nature, and to aſſure a 
| ſuſpicious, becauſe guilty Creature, how ready he is to pardon iniquity; 
tranſgreſſion, and fin, to ſuch as unfeignedly repent of their follies, and 
return unto himſelf. Tho' the light of Nature may dictate much to 
us of the Benignity and Goodneſs of the Divine Nature, yet it is hard 
to conceive that that ſhould diſcover further than Gop' general Good- 
neſs to ſuch as pleaſe him : but no foundation can be gathered thence of 
his readineſs to pardon offenders, which being an act of Grace, muſt 
alone be diſcovered by his Will. I cannot think the Sn, Moon, and 
Stars, are ſuch itinerant Preachers, as to unfold unto vs the whole 
Counſel and Will of Gop in reference to Man's acceptance with Gop 
upon repentance, It is not every Star in the Firmament can do that 
which the Star once did to the Viſe-men, lead them unto Chriſt, The 
Sim in the Heavens is no Parelius to the Sun of Righteouſneſs. The beſt 
Afironomer will never find the Day-ſtar from on high in the reſt of his 
number, What St. Auſtin ſaid of Twlly's Works, 1s true of the whole 
Volume of the Creation : There are admirable things to be found iti 
them: but the Name of Chriſt is not legible there. The work of Re- 
demption is not engraven on the works of Providence; if it had, a part 
aular Divine Revelation had been unneceſſary, and the Apoſtles were ſent 
ona needleſs errand, which the World had underſtood without their Preach- | 
ing, vis. That God was in Chriſt reconciling the World unto bimſelf, not impu- *Cor-s.18, 
ing to Men their treſpaſſes, and bath committed to them the Miniſtry of Re- 7 
conciliation, How was the word of Reconciliation committed to them, if it 
were common to them with the whole frame of the World? and the Apoſtles Rom. 10. 
Quere elſewhere might have been eaſily anſwer'd, How can Men hear with-* 
out a Preacher? For then they might have known the way of Salvation, 
4 any ſpecial Meſſengers ſent to deliver it unto them. I grant that 
« long-ſuffering and patience is intended to lead Men to Repentance, 
Aud that ſome general collections might be made from Providence of the 
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8 3” witneſs of bis Goodneſs in the World, being kind to the unt hantful, an 


doing good, in giving rain and fruitful ſeaſons. But tho' theſe things 


might ſufficiently diſcover to ſuch who were apprehenſive of the guilt of 


ſin, that Gop did not act according to his greateſt ſeverity, and thereby 
did give Men encouragement to hearken ont and inquire after the trye 


way of being reconcil'd to God ; yet all this amounts not to a firm Foun. 


dation for Faith, as to the remiſſion of fin, which doth ſuppe 
himſelf publiſhing an Act of Grace and Indemnity to the World, wherein 
he aſſures the Pardon of fin to ſuch as truly repent and unfeignedly he. 


| lieve his holy Goſpel. Now is not this an ineſtimable advantage we en- 


joy by the Scriptures, that therein we underſtand what God himſelf 
ath diſcover'd of his own Nature and Perfe&ions, and of his readineß 
to pardon Sin upon thoſe gracious terms of Faith and Repentance, and 
_ which neceſſarily follows from theſe two, hearty and ſincere Obe. 
lence? „„ 0 3s 
2. The Scripture gives the moſt faithful repreſentation of the ſlate ani 
condition of it. Soul of Man. 2 Fs almoſt 100 in 01 Putes 
concerning the Nature, Condition, and Immortality of the Soul, before 
Divine Revelation was made known to Mankind by the Goſpel of Chrif; 


but Life and Immortality was brought to light by the Goſpel, and the fu- 
ture ſtate of the Soul of Man, not diſcover'd in an uncertain Platonical = 


way, but with the greateſt light and evidence from that GOD who hath 
the ſupreme diſpoſal of Souls, and therefore beſt knows and underſtands 
them. The Scriptures plainly and fully reveal a Judgment to come, in 
which God will judg the ſecrets of all Hearts, when every one muſt give as 
account of himſelf unto God, and Gop will call Men to give an accomtef 
their flewardſhip here, of all the Receipts they have had from him, and 


the Expences they have been at, and the Improvements they have made 


of the Talents he put into their hands. So that the Goſpel of Clrift 
the fulleſt Inſtrument of diſcovery of the certainty of the future fiatt 


of the Soul, and the conditions which abide it, upon its being diſodgd 


from the Body. But this is not all which the Scripture diſcovers as to 
the ſtate of the Soul; for it is not only a Proſpective-glaſs, reaching to 
its future ſtate, but it is the moſt faithful Looking-glaſs, to diſcover all 
the ſpots and deformities pf the Soul: And not only ſhews where they 
are, but whence they came, what their nature is, and whither they 


tend. The true Original of all that diſorder and diſcompoſure which 


is in the Soul of Man, is only fully and fatisfaQorily given us in the 
Word of God, as hath been > Ky prov'd. The nature and working 
of this corruption in Man, had never been ſo clearly manifeſted, had 
not the Law and Will of God been difcover'd to. the World: that isthe 
Glaſs whereby we ſee the ſecret workings of thoſe Bees in our Hearts, 
the corruptions of our Natures ; that ſets forth the folly of our Imaginr 
tions, the unrulineſs of our Paſſions, the diſtempers of our Wills, 

the abundant deceitfulneſs of our Hearts. And it is hard for the Be 
phantin ſinner (one of the greateſt magnitude) ſo to trouble theſe Wa- 
ters, as not therein to diſcover the greatneſs of his own deformities But 
that which tends moſt to awaken the drowſie, ſenſleſs Spirits of Men, the 
Scripture doth moſt fully deſcribe the tendency of Corruption, that the 
wages of /m is death, and the iſſue of continuance in fin will be the ever 


_ laſting miſery of the Soul, in a perpetual ſeparation from the preſence 


'Gop, and undergoing the laſhes and ſeverities of Conſcience to all -_ 
| T 
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: | nity. What a great diſcovery is this of the faithfulneſs of God to the 
d World, that he ſuffers not Men to undo themſelves without letting them 
s know of it beforehand, that they might avoid it! Gop ſeeks not to 
f entrap Mens Souls, nor doth he rejoice in the miſery and ruin of his 
y Creatures; but fully -declares-to-them what the conſequence and iſſue 
10 of their practices will be, aſſures them of a Judgment to come, declares 
1. his own future ſeverity againſt contumacious Sinners, that they might 
D not think theraſelves ſurpriz d, and that if they had known there had 
in been ſo great danger in fin, they would never have been ſuch fools, as 
e for the ſake of it to run into eternal miſery. Now Gop, to prevent 
. this, with the greateſt plainneſs and faithfulneſs hath ſhew'd Men the 
elf nature and danger of all their fins, and aſks them beforehand what they 
es will do in the end thereof; whether they are able to bear his Wrath, 
nd and wreſtle with everlaſting burnings ? if not, he bids them bethink 
De- themſelves of what they have done already, and repent, and amend their 
Lives, leſt inzquity prove their ruin, and deftruction overtake them, and 
m that without remedy. Now if Men have cauſe to prize and value a faith- 
tes ful Monitor, one that tenders their good, and would prevent their ruin ; 
ore we have cauſe exceedingly to prize and value the Scriptures, which 
iſt; vive us the trueſt repreſentation of the ſtate and condition of our Souls. 
fu- 3. The Scripture diſcovers to us the only way of Be God, and en- 
2 jying bis favor. That clearly reveals the way (which Man might have 
ath ſought for to all eternity without particular Revelation) whereby Sins 
mas may be pardoned, and whatever we do may be acceptable unto God. It 
; iN ſhews us that the ground of our acceptance with Gop, is thro' Chriſt, 
e a wiidm he hath made a propitiation for the ſins of the World, and who a- 
mi of June is the true and living way, whereby we may draw near to God with 
and a true heart, in full aſſurance of Faith, having our hearts ſprinkled from 
bade n evil conſcience. Thro Chriſt we nds the terms on which Gop 
it s | will ſhew Favor and Grace to the World, and by him we have ground of 
ſtate a Tlappnota, acceſs with freedom and boldneſs unto God. On his account 
dgd | we way hope not only for Grace to ſubdue our fins, reſiſt temptations, 
as (0 | conquer the Devil and the World; but having fought this good fight and 
ng bo | Finiſhed our courſe, by patient continuance in well-doing, we may juſtly look | 
er all | for glory, honor, and immortality, and that crown of righteouſneſs which 
they laid up for thoſe 2who wait in faith, holineſs, and humility, for the ap- 
the earance of Chriſt from Heaven. Now what things can there be of greater 
which moment and importance for Men to know, or God to reveal, than the 
in the e Nature of Gop, and our ſelves, the ſtate and condition of our Souls, 
arking | theonly way to avoid eternal Miſery, and enjoy everlaſting Bliſs? | 
„ had | The Scriptures diſcover not only matters of importance, but of the VII. 
ö the Nererteſt depth and myſteriouſneſs. There are many wonderful things in 2. 
Jearts, | The Law of God, things we may admire, but are never able to comprehend. 
dag, Such are the eternal Purpoſes and Decrees of Gon, the Doctrin of the 
Is, and Trinity, the Incarnation of the Son of Gor, and the manner of the Ope- 
je Lic nion of the Spirit of Gop on the Souls of Men, which are all things of 
le * dreat weight and moment for us to underſtand and believe that they are; 
* 75 | and yet may be unfearchableto our Reaſon, as to the particular manner | 
2 deinem. What certain ground our Faith ſtands on as to theſe things Book 11. 
hat tl | bath been already ſhew'd, and therefore | forbear infifting on them. "ay" af 
le 1 The Scripture comprehends matters of the moſt univerſal ſatisfaction 2. 
ſegce | to the Minds of Men; tho' many things do much exceed our Appre- 
ll - henfiots, yet others are moſt ſutable to the Dictates of our Nature. 
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vaſoecloſſ, ud llibnoi me; ſvwjpws dxgolas P Neyouſuwr, Whether it Was nt 
the agreeableneſs of the Principles of Faith with the common Notions of Hu 
man Nature, which prevail'd moſt upon all candid and ingenuous auditor 


of them. And therefore as Socrates ſaid of Heraclitus his Books, What 


he underſtood was excellent, and therefore he ſuppos'd that which he 
did not underſtand was ſo too: ſo ought we to ſay of the Scriptures, If 
thoſe things which are within our capacity be ſo ſutable to our Natures 
and Reaſons, thoſe cannot contradi& our Reaſon which yet are above 
them. There are many things which the Minds of Men were ſufficiently 
aſſur d that they were, yet were to ſeek for ſatisfaction concerning them, 
which they could never have had without Divine Revelation. As the 
Nature of true Happineſs, wherein it lay, and how to be obtain'd, which 


the Philoſophers were ſo puzl'd with, the Scripture gives us full {atif. 


faction concerning it. True contentment under the troubles of Life, 
which the Scripture only acquaints us with the true grounds of; and al 
the preſcriptions of Heathen Moraliſts fall as much ſhort of, as the d- 
rections of an Empyric do of a wiſe and ſkilful Phyſician. Avoiding the fear 


of Death, which can alone be thro' a grounded ExpeRation of a ſtate of 


Happineſs which Death leads Men to, which cannot be had but thro 
the right underſtanding of the Word of Gop. Thus we ſee the excel. 
lency of the matters themſelves contain d in this Revelation of the Mind 
of God to the World. | EE 

As the Matters themſelves are of an excellent Nature, ſo is the man- 
ner wherein they are reveal'd in the Scriptures, and that, Ro. 

1. In a clear and perſpicuous manner. Not but there may be til] ſome 
paſſages which are hard to be underſtood, as being either prophetic, or 
conſiſting of ambiguous Phraſes, or containing matters above our com- 
prehenſion; but all thoſe things which concern the terms of Man's dal. 
vation are deliver'd with the greateſt evidence and perſpicuity, Who 
cannot underſtand what theſe things mean, What doth the Lord wy 
of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly wit 1 
God; that without Faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe God; that without Hot- 


neſs none ſhall fee the Lord; that unleſs we be born again, we, can neuer 


enter into the Kingdom of Heaven Theſe and ſuch like things are f 
plain and clear, that it is nothing but Mens ſhutting their Eyes agalt 
the Light can keep them from underſtanding them: Gop intended thel 
things as Directions to Men; and is not he able to ſpeak intelligibh 
when he pleaſe? He that made the Tongue, ſhall he not ſpeak fo as fo 
be underſtood without an infallible Interpreter? eſpecially when it 1s 
deſign to make known to Men the terms of their eternal Happineb 


Will Gop judg Men at the great day for not believing thoſe thing 


which they could not underſtand > Strange! that ever Men ſhould 
judg the Scriptures obſcure in matters neceſſary, when the Scripture c 
counts it ſo great a judgment for Men not to underſtand them. 10 
Goſpel be bid, it is bid to.them that are loft , in whom the god of th 


world bath blinded the minds of them which believe not, left the ly 


the glorious Goſpel of Chriſt ſhould ſhine into them. Sure Lot's door vas 
viſible enough, if it were a judgment for the Men of Sodom not i0 fe 
it; and the Scriptures then are plain and intelligible enough, if it 

ſo great a judgment not to underſtand them. OO 1 i 
2. In a 22 and authoritative manner; as the things contain 
Scripture do not ſo much beg — as command it; in . 
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expreſſions wherein our duty is concern'd are ſuch as awe Mens Con- 
ſciences; and pierce to their Hearts and to their ſecret thoughts; All 


3 


chings are open and naled before this Word of God; every ſecret of the heb. i. 12; 
es. pe thought of the heart lies open to its ſtroke and force; it is quic] I3. 


werful, ſbarper than a two-edged ſword, piercing to the dividing a: 


ya of foul and ſpirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is à diſterner 
of 


the thoughts and intents of the heart. The Word is a Teleſcope to diſ- 


cover the great Luminaries of the World, the Truths of higheſt concern- 
ment to the Souls of Men; and it is ſuch a N wh as diſcovers to us 
| e moſt ſecret intent of 
the Heart. And, as far as this Light reacheth, it comes with Power 
and Authority, as it coines' arm'd with the Majeſty of that God who 


the ſmalleſt Atom of our Thoughts, and diſcerns 


reveals it, whoſe Authority extends over the Soul and Conſcience of 
Man in its moſt ſecret and hidden receſſes. $11 ATT” 


. 


3. In 4 pure and unmix'd manner. In all other Writings how good 


ſever, we ſee a great mixture of Droſs and Gold together: Here is no- 


thing but pure Gold, Diamonds without flaws, Suns without ſpots. 
The moſt current Coins of the World have their Alloys of baſer Metals, 
there is no ſuch mixture in Divine Truths; as they all come from the 


ſume Author, ſo they all have the ſame purity: There is a Urim and 


Thummim upon the whole Scripture, Light and Perfection in every part 
of it. In the Philoſophers we may meet, it may be; with fome ſcatte- 


red fragments of purer Metal, amidſt abundance of Droſs and impure 


Oar ; here we have whole wedges of Gold; the ſame vein of purity and 
holineſs running thro' the whole Book of Scriptures: Hence it is call'd 


the form of ſound words : Here have been no Huckſters to corrupt and 2 Tim. 1. 


mix their own Inventions with Divine Truths. © _- YUP 13. 


4. In an uniform and agreeable manner. This I grant is not ſufficient 
of it {elf to prove the Scriptures to be Divine, becauſe all Men do not 
contradict themſelves in their Writings ; but yet there are ſome pecu- 
lar circumſtances to be confider'd in the agreeableneſs of the parts of 


Scripture to each ogher, which are not to be found in mere human Wri- 
tings,” 1. That this Doctrine was delivered by perſons who lived in diffe- 


rent Ages and Times from each other. Uſually one Age corre&s another's 
faults, and we are apt to pity the Ignorance of our Predeceſſors, when it 


may be our Poſterity may think us as ignorant as we do them. But in 
the facred Scripture we read not one. Age condemning another; we find 


Light ſtill increaſing in the ſeries of times in Scripture, but no reflexions 
m any time upon the Ignorance or Weakneſs of the precedent ; the dim- 
meſt Light was ſufficient. for irs Age, and was a ſtep to further diſcovery. 


IX; ; 


untilian gives it as the reaſon of the great uncertainty of Grammar gun. I. 1. 


ic wanted ag to Grammar, we have as to Divine Truths; they are deli- 
2 d _ eaven, and therefore are always uniform and agreeable to 
ach other. Fr LOR N 


1 p erſons of dif erent intereſts in the World: Gop made choice of 


of all ranks to be Inditers of his Oracles, to make it appear it was 


vo matter of State-policy or particular intereſt which was contain'd in 
his Word, which Perſons of ſuch different intereſts could not have a- 


greed in as they do. We have Moſes, David, Solomon, Perſons of Royal 
Rank and Quality; and can it be any mean thing, which theſe think 


It: their glo 
erſons of the higheſt Education and Accompliſhments; and can it be 
* 


ry to be Penners of? We have Iſaiab, Daniel, and other 


N _ | 2 non analogia dimiſſa cœlo formam loquendi dedit; that which c. 6. 


334 


29. 


of the meaner ſort of Men in the World, yet all theſe join in conſon 
together; when God tunes the Spirits, all agree in the fame ſtrain gf 


Divine Truths, and give light and harmony to each other. 
3. By perſons in different places and conditions: Some in proſperity in 


their own Country, ſome under baniſhment and adverſity, yet all agree. 


ing in the ſame ſubſtance of Doctrine; of which no alteration we ſer 
was made either for the flattery of thoſe in power, or for-avoiding miſe. 


ries and calamities. And under all the different diſpenſations before, 


common to all, tho the peculiar inſtances wherein Gop was ferydmigh 


under and after the Law, tho the management of things was different, 


yer the Perner and Deſign was for Subſtance the fame in all, Alt 


ifferent Diſpenſations agree in the ſame common Principles of Religion; 
the ſame ground of acceptance with Gon, and obligation to duty, was 


be different, according to the Ages of growth in the Church of God. 
So that this great uniformity conſider'd in theſe circumſtances, is an Ar- 
gument that theſe things came originally from the fame Spirit, tho con- 
vey'd thro' different Inſtruments to the knowledg of the World. 

5. In à perſuaſive and convincing manner and that theſe ways 
1. Bringing Divine Truths down to our 2 clothing ſpiritual matter 
in familiar expreſſions and ſimilitudes, that fo they might have the af 
admiſhon into our Minds. 2. Propoꝛmding things as our imereſt which 
are our duty. Thence God ſo frequently in Scripture recommends our 
Duties to us under all thoſe motives which are wont to have the greateſt 


force on the Minds of Men; and annexeth gracious Promiſes to our per- 
formance of them; and thoſe of the moſt weighty and concerning things, 
Of Grace, Favor, Protection, Deliverance, Audience of Prayers, and Her- 
nal Happineſs : and if theſe will not prevail with Men, what Motives 
will? 
to obey, but puniſh preſently for diſobedience. Hence are all thoſe molt 


3. Courting us to Obedience, when he might not only command us 


pathetical and affectionate ſtrains we read in Scripture, O that there was 


Deut. 5. ſuch à heart within them, that they would fear me and keep all my um. 


mandments always, that it might go well with them, and with their cli. 
Jer. 13.27. dren after them, Wo unto thee, O Feruſalem, wilt thou not be made 
Trek. 33. cleans when ſhall it once be * Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways, 


for why will ye die, O houſe of 


rael? How ſhall I give thee n, 


Hol. 11.8. Ephraim? hom ſball I deliver thee, Iſrael? bow ſball I make thee as Al. 


Matth. 23. 


37. 


mab ? hom ſhall I ſet thee as Zeboim? mine heart is turned wit bin ne, 
my repentings are kindled together. O Jeruſalem, Feruſalem, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, as 4 hen gathereth ber bit. 
kens under her wings, and ye would not. What Majeſty, and yet what 


ſweetneſs and condeſcenſion is there in theſe expreſſions? What obſti- 


nacy and rebellion is it in Men for them to ſtand out againſt God, when 
he thus comes down from his Throne of Majeſty, and wooes rebellious 


Sinners to return unto him that they may be pardoned'? Such a. match- 


X. 
2. 


leſs and unparallel'd ſtrain of Rhetoric is there in the Scripture, far 


bove the Art and Inſinuations of the moſt admired Orators, Thus ue 
ſee the peculiar excellency of the manner wherein the matters contain© 
in Scripture are reveald to us. Thus we have conſider'd the Excellence 
of the Scripture, as it is a Diſcovery of God's Mind to the World. 

The Scriptures may be conſidered as. a Rule of Life; or as a Lav 4 
God, which is given for the Government of the Lives of Men, and 


4 


e INES SACKE Booklll. Capi, | 


any trivial thing which theſe imploy themſelves in? We have , 
and other Prophets in the Old Teſtament, and the Apoſtles in the New 


therein 
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rein the Excellency of it lies in the Nature of the Duties, and the 


Encouragements to the Practice of them. 1 e "hom 
1. In the Nature of the Duties requir'd, which are moſ? becoming Gor 
to require, moſt reaſonable for us to perform oo 
I. Moſt becoming Gob to require, as they are moſt ſutable and agree- 
able to the Divine Nature, the imitation of which in our Actions, is the 
ſubſtance of our Religion. Imitation of him in his Goodneſs and Holi- 
neſs, by our conſtant Endeavours of mortifying Sin, and growing iti 
Grace and Piety. In his Grace and Mercy, by our kindneſs to all Men, 
forgiving the injuries Men do unto us, doing good to ee ae. 
In his Juſtice and Equity, by doing as we would be done by, and keeping a 


conſcience void of offence towards Gop and towards Men.” The firſt takes 


in the Duties of the firſt, the other the Duties of the ſecond Table. A4 
afts of piety towards GoD, are a part of Juſtice ; for, as Tully faith, Quid 
alud eſt pietas, niſi juſtitia adverſus Deos? and ſo our loving Gop with 
our whole hearts, our incire and ſincere obedience to bis Mill, is a part of 
Natural Juſtice ; for thereby we do but render unto Gop that which is 
his due from us as we are his Creatures. We ſee then the whole Duty 
of Man, the fearing GoD and. keeping bis Commandments, is as neceſſary” 
a part of Juſtice, as the rendring to every Man his own is. 
2. They are moſt reaſonable for us to perform, in that, 1. Religion 
is not only a ſervice of the reaſonable Faculties which are imploy d the 
moſt in it, the commands of the Scripture reaching the heart moſt in it, 
and the ſervice requir'd being a ſpiritual Service, not lying in Meats and 
Drinks, or any outward Obſervations, but in a ſanctify d temper of Heart 


and Mind, which diſcovers it ſelf in the courſe of a Chriſtian's Life: 


But, 2. The Service it ſelf of Religion 1s reaſonable ; the Commands of 


the Goſpel are ſuch as no Man's Reaſon which confiders them can doubt 


of the excellency of them. All Natural Worſhip is founded on the Di- 


Gates of Nature, all inſtituted Worſhip on God's revealed Will; and it 


is one of the prime Dictates of Nature, that God muſt be univerſally 
obey'd. Beſides, God requires nothing but what is apparently Man's 
intereſt to do; God prohibits ung but what will deſtroy him if he 
2 - ; fo that the Commands of the Scriptures are very juſt and rea- 


2. The Encouragements are more than pr ;zonable to the difficulty 


| of Obedience, God's Commands are in themſelves eaſie, and moſt ſutabſe 
do our Natures, © What more rational for a Creature than to obey his 


Maker? All the difficulty of Religion ariſeth from the corruption of 
Nature. Now God, to encourage Men to conquer the difficulties ariſing 


| thence, hath propounded the ſtrongeſt Motives and moſt prevailing Ar- 


guments to Obedience. Such are the conſiderations of God's Love and 
Goodneſs manifeſted to the World, by ſending his Son into it, to die 
for Sinners, and to give them an example which they are to follow, and 


by his readineſs thro him to pardon the ſins, and accept the Perſons of 
uch who ſo receive him as to walk in him 3 


n nd by his Promiſes of Grace 
to aſſiſt them in the wreſtling with the enemies of their Salvation. And 
to all theſe add that glorious and unconceivable reward which God hath 


E to all thoſe who ſincerely obeꝝ him g and by theſe 1 inf = 
| and that 


ee how much the encouragements over-weigh the difficulties, an 

none can make the leaſt pretence that there is not motive ſufficient to 

down-weigh the troubles which attend the exerciſe of Obedience to the 

Vull of God. Thus we {ke what a peculiar gxcellency there is in the | 
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moſt holy Precepts which are in Scripture, the reward of Obedience he. 


INES SACKE, Boos III. Chap 11, | 


Scriptures a8 a Rule of Life „above all the Precepts of mere Moral, 
the foundation of Obedience being laid deeper in Man's Obligation t, 
ſerve his Maker, the practice of Obedience being carry d higher in thoſe 


ing incomparably greater than what Men are able to; conceive, much 
leſs to promile or beſtow. : 1 


The Excellency of the Scriptures appears, as they contain in them: 
Covenant of Grace, or the Tranſactions between Gop and Man, in ol. 
der to his eternal Happineſs, The more memorable any Tranfa8ions 
are, the more valuable are any authentic Records of them. The Scrip- 
tures contain in them the Magna Charta of Heaven, an Act of Pardon 

with the Royal Aſſent of Heaven, a Proclamation of Good-will fromGap |! 
towards Men; and can we then ſet too great a value on that which con. 
tains all the remarkable paſſages between Gop and the Souls of Men, in 

order to their Felicity, from the beginning of the World? Can we think, 
ſuffer all Mankind to periſh inevitably, without his propounding any 
means for eſcaping of eternal Miſery? Is Gop ſo good to Men as.to 
this preſent Life ; and can-we think if Man's Soul be immortal, as we 
have prov'd it is, that he ſhould wholly negle& any offer of Good tg 
Men as to their eternal Welfare? Or is it poſſible to imagine that Man 
ſhould be happy in another World without Gop's promiſing it, and pre 
ſcrihing e fie. vrder to it? If fo, then this Happineſs is no free 
gift of Gop, unleſs he hath the beſtowing and promiſing of it; an 
Man is no rational Agent, unleſs a Reward ſuppoſe conditions to be per- 
form'd in order to the obtaining it; or Man may be bound to conditions 
which were never requir'd of him; or if they muſt be requir'd, then there 
muſt be a Revelation of-Gop's Will, whereby he doth, require them: 
And if ſo, then there are ſome Records extant of the Tranſactions be- 
tween Gop and Man, in order to his eternal Happineſs :. For what rea- 
ſon can we have to imagine that ſuch Records, if once extant, ſhould 
not continue {til}, eſpecially ſince the ſame Goodneſs: of Gop is engagd 
to preſerve ſuch Records, which at firſt did cauſe them to be indited? 
Suppoſing then ſuch Records, extant ſomewhere in the World of thele 
grand Tranſactions between Gop and Mens Souls, our buſineſs is brought 
to a Period; for-what other Records are there in the World that can in 
the leaſt vye with the Scriptures, as to the giving ſo juſt an account of 
all the Tranſactions between Gop and Men from the foundation of the 
World, which gives us all the ſteps, methods and ways whereby Gop 
hath made known. his Mind and Will to the World, in order to Man's 
eternal Salvation. It remains only then that we adore and magnifie the 
Goodneſs of Gop in making known his Will to us, and that we {et a ua: 
lue and eſteem on the Scriptures, as on the only authentick Inſtruments 
of that Grand Charter of Peace, which, God hath: reveal d in order of 

Mans eternal Happiness. % loch el 
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The General Prejudices "againſt Religion in our Age examin'd ; 
and the old Atheiſtical Hypotheſes conſider dll. 
| Fon ⁰²wD ) oP OE BIONTTT 
'EFORE I come to the particular Vindication of the Truth and 
Authority of the Holy Scriptures, which is my chief Deſign, it 
will be neceſſary to remove; if poſſible, the common and gene- 
A ral Prejudices againſt Religion in this Age, as if it were only 
a cunning Artifige of ſome crafty Perſons to ſupport their own: intereſt 
by deceiving the reſt of Mankind. If this were the truth of the caſe, 
none ought to be blam'd for their Contempt of Religion; nor for their 
| endeavors to ſet the Minds of Men free from the uneaſineſs and ſlavery 
of a ſuperſtitious and groundleſs Fear, For this muſt be all that is im- 
plyd in Religion, if it were at firſt begun, and is ſtill carry d on by the 
Craft of ſome Men, and the Folly of the reſt. But ſuch an imputation 
as this ought to be very well grounded, becauſe it reflects on all Man- 
kind (a very few excepted) and ought in common Fa to be prov d 
bythe moſt clear and convincing Evidence; becauſe no Men have any 
reaſon to preſume ſo far upon their own Wit and Capacity above all o- 
thers, as to take it for granted, that the reſt of Mankind are either Fools. 
or Haves. For this is the meaning of thoſe who go about to perſuade 
others, that Religion is nothing but an Impoſture, that hath appear d un- 
der ſeveral ſhapes and diſguiſes; but ſtill the Machine is the ſame, and 
the ſame Deſign carry d on by the different Actors, according to the Hu- 
mor and Inclination-of ſeveral g es. 
could be glad, that all this might juſtly be Took'd on as a feign'd 
caſe, only for a better Introduction to the following Diſcourſes% but 
none that live in our Age, and underſtand the too great prevaleney of 
Yepticiſm and Infidelity in it, can apprehend it to be ſo. And therefore. 
[ ſhall lay down the true {tare of the preſent Caſe, with reſpect to Reli- 
gion in general. It cannot be deny'd by the greateſt Enemies to it, that 
there is fill a general Belief of the truth of it among Mankind, however 
they differ in their particular Notions about it. For this cannot be look d 
N.23 2 new Thing, or an Invention of the preſent Age, ſince it is ma- 
ufeſt by the undoubted Hiſtory of former Times, that the ſame founda- 
gt Religion have been generally receiv'd'by Mankind; by which 
underſtand the Being of Gop and Providence, and the Rewards and 
ä of a future State; but 15 not ſb, but that there have bee 
3 bs f | 2 | in 
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in ſeveral Ages ſuch as have gone about to unſettle Mens Minds zboy | 
them, and to repreſent them as an invention of Politicians to keep the 
World in greater Awe. But they liave not met with fuch Tuck z 

they expected in their Diſcoveries ; for they have been oppos d by the 
wiſeſt and moſt thoughtful Men in the ſeveral Ages they appear d in: 
and the generality of Mankind continu'd in the fame Belief which they | 
had before. And yet they had then the fame inclinations to Eaſe aq 
Pleaſure, as they now have, and would have been as willing to be ridges | 
the terrible apprelienſions of Gop and another World; they had the 
ſame value and efteem for themſelves and their own intereſts, and hatel 
all ſuch as defign'd to cheat them; they fell into warm Diſputes and 
violent Heats about ſome particular Parts and Modes of Religion, which 
are apt to make them call all the reſt into queſtion : Let under all thee 
diſadvantages, the Foundatioffs of Religion have been preſeryd among 
them; and Mankind cannot be brought to look on them as an Inpoſſu 
But thoſe who think ſo, are forc'd in great meaſure to conceal their 
thoughts, and to put on diſguiſes to the World, that they may appear to 
be of another Mind than really they are. | 

Whence then comes it to ꝓaſs, that thoſe who are averſeto the Pradice 
of Religion, yet cannot be brought to ſhake off the Principles of it? 
That thoſe who are otherwiſe ſo fond of their own eaſe and intereſt, 
ſhould abhor thoſe Atheiſtical Principles, which are ſaid to be very much 

for the advantage of both? That thoſe Nations which have had no com- 
munication with each other, and differ ſo much from one another in 
Languages, Cuſtoms, and Modes of Religion, yet agree in the ſane 
common ſenſe of Gop, and a future ſtate? 5 

It is a ridiculous thing for any to pretend to make our Religion to be 
an Impoſture, unleſs they can firſt give a juſt and ſatisfactory account of 
theſe things. 9 F : 
All that I can meet with to that purpoſe may be reduc'd to theſe three 
Heads; which contain the great Atheiſtical Pretences of this Age. 
I. That the Notions of Religion were firſt ſtarted among rude and 
barbarous People by Politicians, to keep the People in better awe; and 
that the Prieſts found it-their intereſt to ſupport them, becauſe they were 
fuppetted r i fie oh RS ee hs 00 =» 
II. That there are ſome Peculiar Qualities in Mankind, which pin 
with their Ignorance and Fear, tend to preſerve that ſeed of Religimwhich 

is in Man, and no other living Creature. VVV 

III. That the Conſent of Mankind is not ſo great, as is pretended, 
there being ſeveral Nations now known by the late diſcoveries, which 
have no ſenſe or notion of Gop, or a future ſtate. _ . 

Theſe are the things, which I ſhall now make it my buſineſs to in- 
quire into; and thereby ſhew the vanity and folly of theſe general Fit- 
judices againſt Religio eo. . 

I begin with the firſt, That Religion was firſt invented and carry'd on 
by Politicians and Prieſts, who aim'd only at keeping the World in better 
awe, and Themſelves in a better condition. This hath been ſuggelt 
by Atheiſtical Perſons in all Ages, where they have dar'd to appear; dn 
was thought the moſt plauſible Artifice to draw in the People to ther 
party; for no Men love to be impos'd upon, eſpecially in what concerns 
their eaſe and intereſt : But they were not able to make out the Feria 
Times, or Places, when the Notions of Religion were firſt 1 pread my 
Mankind. For they could never produce any inſtances of roy tl 
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The ee are ſaid by Licion | 
Religious N. orſbid z and Herodotus ſeems to be of the ſame opinion. 
tarcb ſaith it was done by O/iris, and Diodarus Siculus Aaith-it was dire 
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For ide ame Perſon being of an extraordinary Capacity, might be in fa. 
vor both with Cronges 5 

But he goeth on, and {ai 
tert of. gel Wor! 
2 Jie Meched and Order. So that we find plainly there was Re- U 
Ilan among the People before: But this wiſe. Politician thought he reis, 
could manage it better, if he appointed the Rites of publick Worſhip, ſo «; &mcn- 
wa b xyolt.ſerviceable to Government ;, and for that end he ſer up the 69s | 
n 11 rincoy ger their Death (eſpecially of O/eris, after his being rage. 
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to Mankind. This was indeed playing the Politk?, 
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rave lla: to Their Memories, and made Feſtivals to them. From whence it 
o«:La7d- that there were Rites of publick Worſhip among them before ; but thy 
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Corruptions of it, in order to the#pleaſing and entertaining the ſenſes 


and devotions of the Common People, who they knew were moſt affelted 
with what was moſt agreeable to their ſuperſtitious fancies. And there 
was much more of Policy than Religion, in keeping the Beſt parts of it 
from the knowledg of the People: but the Polttzcians knew very yell, 
thoſe would not ſerve their turn ſo well as the fopperies of th u. 
TCC 


perſtition. , een a SONAR on | „ | Gow: 1 
nion which depends moſt upon the crit d 


But there is another opin depends | the en 
Philo Byblius, who liv'd about Hadrian s time. This Man being Ramel 
had a mind to make ſome noiſe in the World wich the Antiquitizs of bs 
own Country (for 1 was a Phæniciun Town.) He found the Ferit 
Antiquities afſerted by Joſepbus and others, and e by un; 
thi. WR 
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and now he thought was à fit time to vie wir them 


| ip theſe „ 
| | 2ubich ere moſt uſeful to Mankind; a to this pop 
Nee na. they turn d the Temples alreadyftanding, and erecied Pillars and Stab 
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choniatbon s Authority; but be took it out of the-Records of Taautus hin- 2 
I. And fo we have the Original of the World according to this an- 
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an accoutit we liave from this Phænitidn 


„making. From this Mixture tame Mot,” ** ſlimy kind of fubftance; , 
« out of which iſſued the Generation of all thin! 


| « derſtatiding, and were called Zophaſemin, i. e: Beholders of the Hea- 


« vers; and were made in the figure of d Egg: and the Mor ſhined 
* forth, and the Sun and Moon and great Stars appear d. But it ſeems 


| © thoſe living Creatures were faſt aſleep, till they wete awaked by dread- 


* ful Thunders, and then they began to beſtit themſelves, This is the 
ſhort accouitit of this matter, which depends not, we are told, on San- 


* 
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dent Herner. And if this were his true Doctririe, it is one of the moſt 
abſurd and ſenſſeſs pieces of Atheiſm, and tends directly to overthrow all 
Religion in the World. For can any thing do it. more effectually, than to 


* 


ſuppoſe tae there was nothing originally in the World but ſtupid Vatter; 
vhich by its own motion, * a God to give and direct it; Fouls 
| produce the Heavens and Earth, and all living Creatures; and that Senſ- 
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les Creatives ſhould beger thoſe that had Underſtanding; and theſe not 
pale of acting, till they were thoroughly awaked by cracks of Thur 
der? Car we iniagitythis Tagutud to have been any deep Philoſopher or 


duns as theſs?* But Jet us ſee how it was poſſible for kim to advance any 


1108 like Religion upon theſe grounds :| He muſt be a Politician indeed 
could do it The firſt Men, he ſaith, conſecrated the Fruits of the 
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notable beginning of Religion, according to this jen eſe 
adle'Politic f Mankind to worſffip what they'devour'd, But 5 ur 
in Cieto thought * N Min :rould be ſe mad t6 worſhip what bie esta 
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d bu te ith; That theſe: notions of Wotſbip were furabls vo get 


®eabieſe! and -puſillenimity; This doth not give any account how Cee 


gey Neto have a/ notions of Divine-Worſhip at all. Wat was Nat, Deor. 
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to know it, if the very firſt Race of Mankind were ignorant of it? Bj 


here Mankind come to be underſtanding Creatures, hy being born of Ani 


ſo early, and without any Inſtrufgr, muſk imply (ome natural apf 
- henſion of a Deity,  akho' they werg fo, much-milakep-4p tie oo 
ech | 4 8 


ſtructed in it by ſome crafty Politician, it had been much werd 7e 
is this Ippot heſir; but to fuppoſe them to pray tg ite Heavenly. Bodi 
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to them? They ſaw how they grew out of the Earth, and had ng ver 
to help themſelves, when they made uſe of them for food. An 
was it poſſible then to give Divine Worſhip to them? which muſt ſ 
poſe Power at leaſt in what is worſhip d, or elſe it is a moſt ridiculos 
folly in Mankind to ſtoop to things ſo much below them. Now tl 
original inclination to giveDivine Worſhip to ſomething or other, is tha 
which argues that there is that which ſome call a Natural Seed of Reli- 
ion in Human Nature; and muſt come from ſome antecedent Cauſe 
ince there could be nothing in theſe 228 of Worſhip, which ſhoul 
move them to it; if it had been ſo, as Sanchoniathen repreſents it fron 
the ancient Records of Taautus. TOs Me I OTe Fe TO 1, 
The two firſt Mortals, he faith, were Eon end Protagonus; and tler 
Children were Genus and Genea, who inhabited Phœnicia; and when they 
were ſcorched with the heat, they lift up their hanas to the Fun, when 
they believd to be the Lord of Heaven, and called bim Beel- ſamen, ile 
ſame, ſaith he, whom the Greeks call Za. But how came they to im- 
gin any Lord of Heaven, if they knew that the Sun was made out of 
ſenſleſs Matter, as well as themſelyes?. It may be ſaid, That they being 
weak and ignorant, did not know it, But how then came their poſterity 


Doomed ow aoengs ——— - — : — 
there in the Plants, which made them give ſuch Reverence and Devotion 


what means came Taautus to be ſo well inform'd > Revelation cannot 
be pretended, for that ſuppoſes what they deny, viz. a Supreme Being, 
above Matter, which hath Underſtanding, and gives it to Mankind, But 


mals that had no Senſe ; which is a moſt unreaſonable Suppoſition, 
They could not have it by original Tradition; for that fails in theFour- 
tain-head, if the firſt pair of Mortals knew nothing of it. Then they 
muſt find it out by Reaſon : and how was that poſſible, if there wi 
no Maker of the World, that there ſhould be 4 Lord of Heaven? [tis 
a remarkable Saying of Ariſtotle obſerv'd by Cicero, (who ſaw ſeveral af 
his pieces which we have not, after they were brought to Rome A 
and put into order by Andronicus Rhadius) That if there were Men 

under ground, and had there all conveniencies of Life, without coming 
upon the ſurface of the Earth; but ſhould only hear that there wa 
Gop and a Divine Power; and afterwards theſe Perſons ſhould com 
out of their Caves, and behold the Earth, Sea, and the Heayens, the 
oreatne(s of the Clouds, the force of the Wind, the bulk, l 
and influence of the Sun, with the orderly motions and coprley of ing 
heavenly Bodies: they could not but think, not only that there 08 
Divine Power, but that theſe things were the effects of it, And uh 
ſhould there not have been the ſame thoughts in this firſt Race of Mar 
kind, unleſs we can ſuppoſe that they had neyer heard of apy ſuch thing 
as Gop, or a Divine Poyer in the World But then I ask, How the 
ſhould come to think of worſhipping this Begl-ſamgp, gr Lord of the Hr 
vens ? for ſq he confeiſes they did, and ißt up. their bande 0 the S 
What could the lifting up thejr hands figaify'to a-ſenſleſs: maſs of Ft: 
which lately happened to he united together Py change in ang had)? # 
he had made Mankind wholly devoid of Religion, till they hal been it. 
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Divine Worſhip. But It 18 not reaſonable to holicve this ſhould hive 
been ſo early and ſo univerſal, but that they preſum d the Sun; Moon; 
and Stars to have been the viſible Deities appointed to govern the viſible 


world; and that the Supreme Mind was to be worſhip'd in a way ſu- 


taþle-to his own Excellency, by acts of the Mind; which was the opi- 
nion of many Nations, and ſome of the greateſt Philoſophers 


3 


Then he proceeds to relate, how after ſome of their poſterity had 


d out ſome uſeful Inventions as to the conveniences of Life; aſter 


— death their Children erected Statues and Pillars to their Memories, 
and worſnip d and kept annual Feſtivals at them: and that after the 


mbolical Images of them, being made King of Egypt by Cronus y and 
wo things he ſaith, the Cabiri, by Taautus his 958 command, A 
into Records, from whence we are to believe that Sanchaniat hon took 
them, and Philo Byblius tranſlated them out of the Phænirian Language. 
And Euſebius ſeems not to queſtion the antiquity of them, but prefers 
this plain and ſimple Story far before the Inventions of Poets, or the Al- 
legories of the Philoſophers, If theſe things were recorded by the Cabiri, 
theSons of Sydyc, Brother to Miſor, the Father of Taautus, they do not 
ſeem to have conſulted the honour of Taautus; for they make him not 
barely to be chief Counſellor to Cronus, in the defign againſt his Father 
Uranus, but that he made uſe of Magical Arts agaitiſt him, (but they 
do not tell us who invented them, nor upon what principles they could 
be founded, if there were nothing but Matter in the World) and beſides 
this, he advis'd Cronus, having a ſuſpicion of his Brother, to bury him 


alive in the Earth; And one would think ſo great a Politician as Hermes, 


would never have cotnmanded the Cabiri to have preferv'd theſe Stories 
| of biaſed avid bis Anceſtors 7 ont lo bot owt nul 
| However, this is the account given by Philo Byblzus, but of Sanchbnia- 
| thon, about the firſt pay Ae by Hermes, who was after wor⸗ 
| ſhipped himſe lf as a God by the Eg yptians: And now let any one catifider, 

whether this be a reaſonable or tolerable account of the ft ſowing the 

ſeeds 2 among Mankind: And yet this was the foundation of that 
ſiott of Religion which came out of Phænicia and Egypt into Greece t For 
hey pretend to give an account of Uramus and Cronut, or Saturn and his 
| Sons, and of Minerva at Athens, to whom Sanchoniat hon ſaith, Saturn gave 


the dominion of it; but the Greeks, as Philp Byblius complains, confounded | 


| all with their Fables and Mllegories : but this, he ſaith, is the true foun- 

dation which they rais d their Mythology uon. 
lt is evident by what is ſaid by Herodotus, Diodorus Sirulus and others, 
that there were ſeveral Colonies that went out of Eg 
thetimesof Cerropt, Camus, Danaus, and Ereftbeus; and. it is very pro- 


death of Uranus, and Cronus, and Dagon, and the reſt, Taautus made ' 


into Greece, in 


bable that they carry d the Ze ypvian Superſtitions along with them: bm 


the Perſon who is pretended. to have fetled Religion atnong the Greeks, 
was Orpheus, whois ſaid to have reducd — — and 
then to have model d Religien among them, and to have brought out of 
Eon the Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, and the Rewards and 
This muſt therefore be more particularly inquired into. Orhbeut is 


2 to have been a Man of Quality in his o-w] n Country of Thrace, Pi. 1. 4; 


Father hnying a Command over a ſmall Territory there, called Sitho- f Diod. Sie. 


"a, aich Pliny, net ili Mountain #bodepe, whenee he had lis Tirke H, CG. 
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L. to. c. 8.the flare of the Good and Bad after death. For, faith he, The EIyfan 


De Nat. 
Dey. 1. 1. 


Verſes under his Name; for Suidas mentions ſeveral antient Poets of 


K-24 # himſelf gives of him, vis. That he was very well inſtructed in the The 


7 Oz0A0- 


vlas ole logy of bis Country before he went. into Egypt. How could this be, if 
A f 1 
bo, d- 
reiανẽ&, 
L es Al- 
ſunlov. 1.4. and ] 


5. 232, 


the greateſt part of the Egyptian Myſteries into Greece, only _ h 


of Crotone, one well acquainted with Piſiſtratus : Others ſay, the true 


Poems were written by a Pytbagorean;, and therefore the Platonifts G- 


them ʒ and Cadmus himſelf was originally of Thebes or Dioſpolis; altho' 


them, before Orpheus was born, as Diodorus himſelf confeſſes. Whether 
Zanolxis had inſtructed them in Religion before the time of Ou, Ve 
+... , eannotdetermin, unleſs his time had been better fix d: The Greets, who 
write Pythagoras his'Life in favor to themſelves, make Zamolri bs 


confted binſelf as bome, be went into Egypt, and from thence lng 


Names from Ofiris and Iſis, to Bacchus and Ceres; and fo he did, 25 
Fields. forthe Good, and the Torments of Hades for the Bad, were both of 
Egyptian original. I do not queſtion but the Egyptian Superflition wis 
in great meaſure the foundation of the Greek ;, but it is hard to determin 
any thing concerning Orpheus, ſince Ariſtotle, who was born in Macedmniy 
knew nothing of him, as Cicero informs us, and that the Verſes under bi 
Name were written by a Pythagorean, Which is not at all improbable 
But not only Diodorus ſpeaks poſitively about him, but Strabo and Pan- 
ſanias ſeem not at all to queſtion him; and Diogenes Laertius mentions 
an Epitaph upon him at Dios in Macedonia: But I lay no weight on the 


that Name ; and it 1s allow'd on all hands, that there have been at laf 
great Additions and Interpolat ions in the Verſes that bear the Name of 
Orpheus.” The Argonautico, Suidas ſaith, were written by one Orphens 


Author of the Orphic Poems was Onomacritus, who liv'd about that time ; 
and the Deſcent mto Hades was written by one Orpheus of Camarine, faith 
Suidas. The moft probable Opinion is that of Ariſtotle, that his Sacred 


rianus and Proclus might well boaſt of the agreement of the Orphic and 
Pyrhagorean Doctrines. It is no Objection, that there is no ſuch thing 
now to be found in Ariſtotle; for 1 think Cicero may be truſted, wo fay 
more of Ariſtotle than we now have. But I confeſs if Diodorus were not 
deceivd by the Egyptian Prieſts, their mentioning him with Pythagota, 
Plato, Endoxus, and Democritus, who were certainly in Egypt, makes it 
very credible, that Orpheus had been there too, and carry'd many of the 
Egyptian ſuperſtitions with him: and he might the eaſier ſettle them in 
Greece, becauſe, as Diodorus Siculus obſerves, he had a particular inte- 
reſt in the Colony which Cadmus brought, and was much eſteem d by 


Cadnns himſelf might call it after his own Name; or at leaſt the Caſtk, 
which long continued it, when the City was called Thebes. 
But that Orybeus did not find thoſe parts fo barbarous, as to be deft 
tute of all Religion before, will appear from the account Diodorns Salus 


they were a wild and barbarous People, without any ſenſe of Go and 
Religion, till he return d and planted it among them? It's true, he calls 
it a Myrbology; and what elſe were the Egyptian Doctrines about Oft 

12 or about Bacchus and Ceres, as Orpheus chang d them? But whe 
ther it were a Mythology or not, he calls it a Theology; ſuch as was then 
known and thought to be true Doctrine, and I am apt to think, more 
decent and agreeable to their natural notions of Religion, than the My- 
ſteries which Orpbens brought among them from the Egyptiant. Some 
have obſerv'd, that the very Name of Religion among the Greeks was de- 
riv'd from the Thracians (Oęnonelc) and fuch Religion they had among 
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Servint; and that He went from them to inſtruct the Getz, 
| whom he was honor d as a But Nerodorur, who Sr mms 1 Herodet. 
| the moſt valiant vw of the Thracians, after he had told the Greek" 5. c. 93. 
| dung about Zamolai _ Servant th Pythagoras, he concludes, That 
jo gle him long bet dre Pythagotas. "An he faith, char abe T- 
| ; of bas Dodrine, that they ae fried. Death, th FL ELLE 
- 0 ny mint to Zamolxis. From whence it 1s Yr plum, that en 
Toten then delieved the Immortality of the Soul: and Pe 
2 3 that _— continu'd 1 them to bis time: But w 5 
yo that Orpheus brought all the Mythology about Did. Sie, 
fas, al he i the Dead, ee and the cuſtoms of "Burial gi. 55. 
there ; for the Body was to be covey d over t Labs Acheron + Chan, 
where on one fide were pleaſant Fils, and not far off the Iago, He- 
cate, and Cocytus and Lethe: 1 40 not deny that O, might add 
ar circumſtances from what he had obſervd in Egypr 3 but that 

the whole Tradition concerning a Future State came from thence, i is ſo 
ſo far from being true, that the Thracians, the Gere, and Hy erborei had | 
the like Tradition among them; as appears by the Gorhic where rage 
we read of the Judgment of atiother World, and that the Goodſhall dwell . ©# 
with Odin in a happy ſtare, and the Bad go to Hellen and Thiffulbeimi, 
and a large account is given of the manner of Judicature in the oth * 
World, from the Braſs Tables of the Hyperborei in the Iſland of Delos, - 
which are mentiond in the Dialogue Axiochus in Plaro's Works: Ade 
however it be not genuine, it is ſufficient to our purpoſe that all this 
Tradition came not out of Eypt. One would think, by the account 

given by Diodorus, that neither Orpbeus, nor the Egyptians, believ d any 
Ring at all concerning a Future State: but that only ſome Ceremonies 
were us d about Barks; wherein the Lives of Men were enquir d into, 
and Judgment paſs d upon them; which the Hiſtorian thinks more ef- 
fedtual for reforming Mankind, than the Greek or Poctical Fables. But 
that the Eryprians had a real Belief of another State, appears from Diodo- 
rw himſelf, For if any Perſon were accug'd before the ſolemn Judica- 
ture which fat upon him; if the matter were not prov'd, the Accuſer 
wa ſeverely puniſh'd;, if it were, the Body was deprivd of Burial: f 
dere were no Aceuſation, then the Perſons Virtues were remembred, 
5 de Juſtice; Chaſtity, & r. and they concluded with a Prayer, that 
he might be admitted to the bleſſed Society of the Good; and the People 
2 his Happineſs in chat reſpect. But Porphyry, who cannot be Pb. 


el of Forgery in this matter, gives 2 more particular account of f. lie, 


iereas MeL 4. 


this Prayer, which he faith Eupbontus tranſlated out of the 
guage; and the ſubſtance of it is this: „ take out the 
— and put them into a Cheſt on purpoſe, then lift it up ends 
even; and the Perſon to whom it belongs, makes à Prayer in the 
name of the Deceaſed, to the Sun and all the Gods, which give Life to 
f that they would receive him into che Society of the immortal Gods. 
or he had piouſly worſhip'd the Gods his Parents had taught him, as 
we be liyd ; he had — thoſe from whom he came into the 
old; he had not kilfd, nor injur'd or defrauded any one; nor had 
and dr any horrible Wickedneſs; but if he had offended in eating 
10 „it was for the ſake of that which was in tat Cheſt; and 
88 that; And threw it intd the River, and intombed che teſt of I 
al leaſe By this we ſee 1 diſtinction is to be made between the gene- 
e of another Life, r ag BOS 
* Peu 
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Orpheus carry d into Greece; "where they had a notion of another Wory 
before, as well as in Egypt. For it is ndt reaſonable to preſume that the 
+ Greeks ſhould be worſe in this reſpect than the moſt barbarous Northem 
Ce. 1.6. People. For, beſides thoſe already mentiond, Ceſar, and Straby, yy 
Amman,” Ammianus Marcellimus ſay, that the Druids aſſerted the Imnurtaliy f 
Marcellin. Souls; and neither Orpheus, nor any out of Egypt ever convery'd anony 
J. 15. | them. | 8 Rn eel 58 Sw! Ray pes Bk 

| But ſome in our Age are ſo fond of the Eg yptians, that they will by 
Nil. all means make the Immortality of Souls to be a Nobl# Invention of their, 
can in. What is the meaning of this Noble Invention Is it that none ever thought 
ventum fait OF it before them, and all others deriv'd it from them? That appears al. 
Immortali- ready to be otherwiſe, and that very diſtant and remote Nations, who 
Cn bad no communication with theſe Noble Inventors, held the ſame Op. 
Chron, nions; as might, if it were needful, be prov'd by undoubted Teſting 
P-217- nies, both of the Eft and Weſt Indies, where neither Orpheus nor the 
Neue. in Egyptian Prieſts were ever heard of. And Pauſanias long ſince obſervi 
1 The the Chaldeans and Indians held the ſame, and before the Ig tins; 
Herodit, I, for he makes them the firſt, But Herodotus ſaith, That the Egyptum 
* £123 vere the firſt who aſſerted the Immortality of Souls. Not abſolutely; be 
| 15 as to paſs from one Body to another, till es laſt it came into a human lach 
And of this Noble Invention let the Eg yptians have the due honor; and 
uot thoſe Greeks, who, as he ſaith, would deprive them of it. It ix great 
Died. Sis, Pity they ſhould loſe it, fince Diodorus Siculus ſaith, The Soul of Ofiris 
. p.54 paſt into a Bull, and that is the reaſon why they give ſo much honor to it 
It cannot be deny d, that ſome Greek Philoſophers of great reputation di 
aſſert the Tranſmigration of Souls, if their Doctrine be not miſrepreſented: 
but neither Pythagoreans nor Platoniſts did hold it univerſally, nor in 
ſuch a manner as is commonly underſtood. For, they held no Tranſm 
gration of the Souls of Good Men, which were fit for Happineſs ; but 
aſſerted that they went immediately to Heaven, or a ſtate of Blis, 3 
may be prov'd by the teſtimonies of Epicharmus, Empedocles, Plato, and © 
eee many others: but the difficulty lay about Impure Souls; the Pythage 
. 481. reans utterly rejected the poetical Fables about the ſtate of the Dead; 
| —_— and therefore they were forc'd to think of ſome way of purifying them 
5. _ after Death. They had no Light to direct them, but their own Imagr- 
%%% nation; and they thought it beſt for the ſame Soul to come into another 
„. Human Body, to try if it would behave it {elf better, that it might b 
happy: But for profligate and very wicked Perſons, they told them of 
going into ſuch Beaſts, as were moſt remarkable for thoſe Vices they were 
moſt addicted to; as the Cruel into Tygers and Beaſts of Prey; the Vo 
luptuous into Swine ; the Proud and Vain into Birds; the Idle and Soft 
into Fiſhes. This is the account given, ſaith Beſſarion, by Timew in 
his Book de Mundo G. Animd. And when Trapegumtius cha rgd Plato 
with aſſerting that Brutes were informed by Human Souls , Cardinal bef 
Beſſar. cont. ſarion, a very learned Greek, utterly denies it, and faith, That Plato dat 
FEE 7. not make the Soul of a Man to become the Soul of a Brute; but only that 8 
It confined to it as 4 Priſon for-a certain time, but it is nat capable of ang 
S there for want of proper Organs. So that theſe Philoſophers Opinion 
2227697 was very different from the Eg yptians. But whence came the moſt 2 
Axl eb. tient Philoſophers to hold the Immortality of Souls? Had they 1 2 
e eh, the Eg yptians 2 *Plutarch ſaith, That Thales was the fit; not = 

Joninilov, held the Soul to be immortal; for fo many did before him „ but 


t. d,, maintai it as a Philoſ ſon z that is, becauſe It had the 
Pla 7010, maintained it as a Philoſopher by Reaſon; that is, be fc 
4 C, 2. E 4 | 
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Principle of Motion within it ſelf and ſoxcould not be ſuppoſed to for- 
de it ſelf, or to ceaſe moving by, the death of the Body. For, as Ci. 


cer obſerves, a Body is moved by impulſe from another Body; but the cicers Tue; 


Soul finds it hath, this 
W fore is immortal. 


| think Pythagoras ſpake 


| phers, who offer 


| Could deſe 


| an 


EA. a id. "ai ” 


Wy - 
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power wholly within and from it ſelf, and there. 
Bur Pytbagoras is ſaid to have learnt this Doftrine in Egypt: He called 


he well explains it, he puts Number after his myſtical way for a Mind : 


"I" 


I. 23. 


| the Soul a 4 np Number, faith Plutarch in the ſame place, i. e. as 


ad i ſees very ſtrange to me thar ſo great a Man as Ariſtotle ſhould © | 


move it ſelf; But Plutarch rightly interpreted him, and the latter Py- 


| thagoreans from Moderatus Gadetanus made no ſcruple of ſaying that 
| Pyrhagoras expreſſed his ſenſe about. immaterial Being S by Numbers and F- 


ures, as having nothing of Matter in them. And it is very probable, he 


earnt this way from the Symbols and Hieroghphicks of the Egyptians. But de 16d. & 


| Cicero faith, That he had learnt the Immortality of the Soul from his 1 7 Cer Bft 
hat ö 


Pherecydes, which he confirmed very much. And it is obſervable, t 


| Let us now conſider the ſenſe of Religion or Divine Worſhip among 
| theGreeks before Orpheus his time; whether they were ſuch Strangers 
do it, as they muſt be ſuppoſed, if he wy it firſt among them, * Plato 
| was a very competent Witneſs as to the Ol, 

be firſt Inbabitants of Greece ſeem'd to him to haue worſhip'd no other ca. 
| Gods, but the Sun, Moon, and Earth, and Stars, and the Heavens, as 
| moſt barbarous Nations ſtill do. So that here we have the ſame Religion 


in Greece, that was then common to the reſt of the World; 7; e. the 


iterally of Numbers, as tho any Number could 


Porpbyr. in 
uit. P yt hag. 
Plutarch. 


1. 16. 


| he firſt ſuppoſes a general conſent of Mankind as to the Immortality of cap. 13. 
| Souls, from @ very anrient Tradition; and then proceeds to the Philoſs- 
to give. Reaſons for aſſerting it, of which he gives an cap. 12. 
= account. And if there were ſuch a general conſent from all Antiquity, as 
| he affirms, then this Doctrine could not originally come out of Egypt by 

| Orpheus into Greece. | | 


Greeks ;, and he affirms that Plate in 


| Worſhip of Viſible Deities, and ſuch as they apprehended to have the 
8 greatelt influence upon their Affairs. The heavenly Bodies did ſtrike 
| them with aſtoniſhment at their Vaſtneſs, and Beauty, and orderly. Mo- 


tion, and the Benefits they continually receiv'd from them; and theſe 


| they were moſt ready to pay their Devotions to, as to thoſe whicfi ap- 
| peard moſt to them; but that which did not appear, was to them, that 
= vere ſo much govern'd by Senſe, as if it were not. As if we ſuppoſe a 

Prince travelling with his Chariot in the Country, with the Curtains 


drawn up on all ſides, and a great Retinue about him ; the People are 


much ſurprized with ſo great an Appearance, and flock about ther to 


ſee to whom they muſt pay their Reſpects; and ſeeing no body in the 


| Chariot, they turn their eyes to the Attendants, and eſpecially to him. | 
| Fs 7 ſo high in the Coach - box and manages the Horſes; and imme- 


tely give him that profound Reverence which was only due to the 


Prince himſelf, if he had appear d. Much after this manner it was with 


= Barbarous People, both in Greece and other parts of the World, 


ch cre was ſomething ſo great, as to require Devotion from them; and 


7 looked about them, and could ſee nothing which they thought 
rve it better than the Sun, Moon, and Stars, which were pla- 


hr very high, and were the great Movers which kept all things in t cir 
auger and made them fo ſerviceable to them. But this is far from being 
argument that they had no Religion; it being rather a ſign they had 
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reaſonable Worſhip than that which Orpheus or the Old Poets brought h 
among the Greeks, whoſe Stories and Ceremonies were ſo filthy and i. 
decent, as were enough to have turn'd the ſtomachs of modeſt and vi. 
tuous Men from any kind of Worſhip, which had the tincture of ſo much 
Obſcenity going along with ĩt. And it is really to be wonder'd at, thy 
the Orphick Myſteries and poetical Fables receiv d among the Greeks, gy 
not quite overthrow all Religion among them. For, as Plutarch wel 
22 ſaith, Abſurd Notions of Gop have very bad conſequences both ways j far 
or. ſome are plung'd into the depth of Superſtition, and others, to avoid tha 

run themſelves into Atheiſm. And if there had not been ſome very grey 

reaſon in Nature, to have kept the Notion of a DEITY in Mens Ming; 


it is hardly conceivable, that under all the horrible Superſtitions of Genz 


there ſhould be any ſuch thing as a ſenſe of Religion left among then, 
But the evidence of that was ſo great, as made all Men of Underſtanding 
to put any tolerable ſenſe upon thoſe vile Superſtitions, which were ſo 
prevailing in Greece, after the Egyptian Fopperies were brought in among 
them. The Rule they went by was this, That Religion muſt be pre 
ſerv'd in the World, not to ſerve Politick Ends, but to ſatisfy theReafon 
and common Senſe of Mankind; and that ſince ſuch a way of Worſhy 
was ſo generally receivd, they were willing to put the beſt conſtrudions 
upon it, and to make it ſome way or other ſerve to keep up the ſenſe of 
a Divine Power in the management of the World. And of this we hae 
a remarkable inſtance in Plutarch, with reſpect to the Ep yption Myſteries, 
in his Treatiſe of Jg and Oſiris. He profeſſes at firſt a great deſire to ful 
out the truth of theſe things that concern the knowledg of GoD, it being the 
greateſt Blæſſing Gop can give, and Mankind can receive; and that uit. 
Ny 74a6- out it Immortality is not Life, but Duration, And the end of all, he fath, 


? 3s the knowleds of the firſt and principal and intellectual Being. But he cu 


xvels + be- Make nothing at all of the Matters of fact with relation to Offris and ii, 
ile . which he looks on as very abſurd, and ſo overthrows all the Phenicia 


P35? Scheme of Philo bee who lived much about the ſame time under I- 


7. 358. jan: But Plutarth faith, To underſtand thoſe things of a Divine Being ſte⸗ 
ralh, is ſo N and impious, that they deſerve to be ſpit at who oft 
them. And for thoſe, who interpret 15005 things of great Princes in fu. 

mer times, who had Divine Honor given them, this, he faith, is the ul 


overthrow the natural ſenſe of a Divine Being," and ſo open the wail | 


Atheiſm, by confounding Gods and Men together; as he ſaith, Eubemers 
Meſſenius had done. And therefore he was fain to turn all into A 
to avoid the miſchief of abſurd and impious Opinions concerning that 
Divine Power, which he owned to be in the World; and not only, 
are + but he adds (as is already obſerved) that there was a very antient Trad- 
, tion in the World, among all ſorts of Men; and which had obtained c jen 
ar ay- | 7 i | „ N n be 
Ty S Oee-· and unſbaken Belief in the World, not only in common talk, but in 
Aa 4 eas. Myſteries, and that both among Greeks and Barbarians, that the 
ET . 5 8 1 .* 22 f 
SO es ntverſe was not made by chance, or without reaſon, but that it Was mad 
7 7 5 and governed by it. From whence it follows, that there was ſuch a1 
24.5, dition among the old Greeks, which did not loſe its Authority, & | 
2:25) thoſe Myſteries were brought in; and that made the moſt intellige! 
Hue, F Perſons to apply them that way. For it ſeems, by the account he guys 
) Ticw © f F my . | © 80k | dvantages 
a g of Eubemerus Meſſenius, that Atheiſtical Perſons took great adval 
dv] ‚ Fe hg : | | DE 5. Ti 
Aei7]oy, 8% oy Abſors ubyor, d ov gnpars, d by Te TeAdlats,' ty Te du, F- gag de ou 
TIKAGXE WUPtco Wl, ws f dvr * dxoyor H drvCigniloy alot?) md aroma Ta 75 ids T. 369. rom 
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too much, but knew not how to govern it. But this was a far more 
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| rom theſe Stories of their Gods, to prove that there were none dt all; 


| ve think he had ompr d Notes with Eubemerus and Diodorus Siculus. 


» 


but only'chat Great Men in former Ages, that had found out ſome uſefuf 
Inventions} were deify'd after their deaths. 'Phirarch makes that a fibilous 


which he tells of his Golden Inſcriptibnt in Panthæa, to probe the 


ne Lon aſſertion, which none ever ſaw beſides moſes and he affirms, 

That there were no ſuch Perſons as the Panch#i's but oth ve Mew d 

that there was! ſuch a place as Pancbæa about Arabia Flix. And Dio- 

druf Siculur mentions it as a conſiderable Iſland in the Arabian Sea, and Diod. Sicul. 

| that the Inhabitarits'are called Panchei . and that near the City Panara I. 5. %. 220 

mere is 2 Temple to Frpiter Tripbyllius, which was in great veneration 
| for its Antiquity and Magnificence, which he deſcribes at large; and 


ers have Mew! 


me Mountain there it is ſaid that Uranus of old inhabited ; and 


the People were called Tyipbyllii, from three different Tribes which join d 

W there, and were afterwards driven out by Ammon. And to make the Sto- 
| ry of Eubrmerns more probable, he faith, the Inhabitants came firſt ont |, 

of Orte in Jupiters time. So that Phitarch was very much to. ſeek, 

| whet he deny'd that there was any ſuch Place as Panchæa, or ſuch a Per- 

W fon as Jupiter Tripbylliun. And Diodorus further faith, there was in it 


u golden Pillar in the old Eg yptiam Letters, wherein there were Inſerip 

| tions containing the Acts of Uranus and Jupiter, and of Diana and Ypolls _ 
| written'by Hermer. Which is a very different account of this matter, 
from what Plurarch gives. Some are willing to excuſe Eubemerur, as 
tho! he intended nothing more, but to let the Greeks know, that they 

| worſhip'd ſuch for Gods which had been Men; which was true enough, 

| But this did not reach his deſign, according to Plutarcb; which was to 


prove, that there were nv other Gods but theſe : ſo Plutarch ranks him Platarch. 


| vith Diagoras Melius and Theodorns, who ſaid there were no Gods, And Pan . 
| the Hicureun in Tielhy ſaid, that Euhemerus deſtroy d all Religion; which Cicer. de 
W could not be true, if he had left any Divinity to be worſhip d. Sextrs * 


2 4 1 ; : * . Ng „ext. E o 
Enpiricus reckons him among the Atheiſts, and faith, he was 4 conceited ad Maths, 


| Man; but he charges him only with ſaying, That ſome great Men in for-?- 317: 
| ner es bad been made Gods.” Which was ſo evident a thing, that one 


would think none could have been called an Atheiſt merely upon that 


| account, But Jupiter of Crete had been advanc'd a long time to the 
| ligheſt Divine Honor; and conſequently thoſe who went about to diſ- 
| prove his Worſhip, were thought to deſtroy the Worſhip which belongs 
| to the Supreme R 
| Dook preſerv'd by Emſebius, gives a very different account of him ; and Ec. Pr. 


Db. But Diodorus Siculus, in a Fragment of his fixth 


that om Eubemerns his own words, vis. That the Antients had deli- 42. 


ver d to their Poſt rity two different Notions of Gods; one of thoſe that 
| were ſternal and Immortal, as the Sun, Moon, and Stars, and other 
dart of the Univerſe ; but others were Terreſtrial Gods, that were ſo 
made, becauſe they were Benefactors to Mankind, as Hercukes, Bacchus, 
| And others. And as to Eubemerus, he ſaith, that be was a Favorite of 

Caſſander King ef Macedonia, by tbbeſe command he made a Voyage into 


thyſe parte, where he found the things before mention's, But ſome 
Nie Men are {tf of Plutarch's opinion, that Eubemerns his Panchæa . 
a mere figment of his; for which I do not fee any reaſon ſufficient ; a. 6. 


tſpocially when the fame Perſons do allow Sanchoniarbon's Phienician Ar- 


duties; and methinks Eubenrerns his accom of the Inſcriptions on 


vt the Acts of Uranus and Cronut, and Jupiter and Ammon, and 
Sacred Lerterr by Hermes, comes To near to Philo Bybl;us, that one 


G2 But 
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But their deſign was different in this reſpect, that:Sanchoniathon lip 
the making Men to be Gods; but Fubemetus went about to prope the. 
were not Gods, becauſe they had been Men. lt is poſſible that the m 
mon People might account him an Atheiſt for denying Jugiter of Ga 
to be God, or for ſaying, that his Sepulchre was to he found. But why 
ſhould Plutarch charge him on this account, when he himſelf ſo my 
finds fault with theſe who made Men to be Gods? He endeavour. hs 
faith, to avoid the extremes both of Superſtition and Arbeiſtn.;; but he 

' could but endeavour it, when he allow'd the Practices of the Greeks aud 
Egyptians, and only offer d at ſome, forced Interpretations. of them, ;. 
galnſt the general ſenſe of the Eg yptian Myſteries.!.;\-. 1 4 7 


„ 


4 & in 5 57 
But however it appears from him, that the old Graeks did preſerve the 
antient Tradition of the. World not being made. oy chance, which is the 
foundation of all Religion. And Plato, when he enters upon the Dif, 
courſe againſt Atheiſm, begins with two things, viz. That the Sun, a 
Moon, and Stars, and the order of Seaſons ſhew'd there was aiGon mi 
Providence; and the conſent of all! Mankind, Greeks and Barbaiqy, 
Now, how could Plato have ſaid this of the old Greeks, if they had been 
without any Religion till Orpheus came out of i Ez yp 2 And we have 
an evident proof of the practice of Divine Worſhip-among them, from 
the Parian Chronicle, where it is ſaid, That Deucalion after he hail e 22 
the Flood went to Athens, and there. offered à ſolemm Sacrifice for bu De. 
liverance; and Pauſanias ſaith, he there built; a magnificent Tenyle 
Which are- ſufficient Evidences of the Religion of the old Greeks, even 
before they had the Name of Helens from the Son of Deucalion,' but! 
have not yet done with Diodorus Sicuhis, who lets fall ſeveral Infinua- 
tions, as tho he were of the mind of Eubemerus Meſſenius ; and that the 
old Religion, both in Egypt and elſewhere, was nothing but a Polinck 
Contrivance. For, in the beginning of his Hiftory; he pretends to give 
an account of the beginning of all things: but it is ſuch a one as plainly 
ſhews he was no friend to Religion; for he takes away the very founde- 
tion of it, by ſuppoſing the World to beproduc'd without any Intelleual 
Cauſe. He faith at firſt. there were two Opinions among the Philolo- 
phers and Hiſtorians : One was, that the World had been always jult as 
it is; the other, that there was a beginning of Mankind, and of other 
things. But how? This he undertakes to explain after this manner, 
At firſt there was a Chaos, or a confus d mixture of Heaven and Earth 
and all together; then ſollow'd a Separation of Bodies from each other, 
and thence came the preſent Frame of the World. The lighter Bodie 
mov'd forward, as the Air and Fire, by which Motion came the dun, 
Moon and Stars: But the groſſer and more heavy parts ſubſided together; 
the moiſter made the Sea, and the dry the Earth, which was very moiſt; 
but being quicken'd by the heat of the Sun, ſwell'd up in ſeveral Tv 
mors with thin Skins containing the Materials of living Creatures, which 
having ſtrength brake thro' thoſe Skins, and thence came all forts of An 
mals. But the heat of the Sun and the Winds hardening the Surface 
the Earth, no more of ſuch Swellings appear d; and ſo the Animals 3 


\ » f{ince continued by Propagation. But the Men which were thus bom 


were very wild at firſt, but by degrees they came to underſtand one and 
ther, and to find out the conveniencies of Living, This is the ſhort 


} 


Abſtract of the Account he gives, which is juſt the Epicurean Hypotiheſ 


* 


in other Terms, which was much in vogue in the time of Diodirus &. 
.culus, (Which, faith Suidas, was that of Auguſtus)! eſpecially alter 
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oſinton, which is diregtly contrary 10, What he had fad before in the f, 
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Tuctetius his Poem was in ſuch reputation: For, he ſnith, he bery well un- 


Jerſtood the Latin Tongue, and had great helps to his Hiſtory from Rome; 


and whoſoever compares this with Liicretius, will ſcarce find and diffe- 

rence,” And Euſebius obſerves, that he does not ſo much as e cs Eaſeb; Pr. 
the Name of Cop in it, but leaves all to Chance and a fortultous con- „. 
courſe; and as it is expreſs d in Plurarch, whete the Epicure an Opinion Pltarch 
is deliver'd much to the ſame putpoſe, the World is ſaid to have eb to- 2% ri. 
ether at firſt by a Motion of Atoms withqut Providence. Where. there c.4. cath 
muſt be. ſomething defective in the beginning, to ſhew this to have been 1 
che Epicurean Hypatheſis; for as it ſtands, it ſeems to be Pluturch's own Je 3 Cf. 


ular 
Chapter, where he blames Anaximander. for lezving out the ef- 1 f 


foregoing wh 
ficient Cauſe ; for, ſaith he, Matter alone can do not ing without it. 7 l 
Aud the ſame he repeats againſt Anaximenes, and ſaith plainly, * That 204 40 n 
it isimpoſſible that Matter alone ſnould be the Cauſeof Things, as it is for 70-5y ** 
Metals to form themſelves into Pots and Cups without an Artiſt. 80 chat l Ne 
Plutarch muſt be clear d from that Opinion, which he ſo juſt}  appoſes 5 =" ? 
and he commends Anaxagoras in a particular manner, for ad ing Mind 3 
as the Efficient Cauſe to Matter, which brought it out of confuſion into Ls 5 
that order that appears in the World. Pliny ſaith. of Diodorus, Apud Gra- Pin. v. l. 
cot defiit nugari;, but he only applies it to the Title of his sg een 
is not true of the Beginning of it. Pliny himſelf took the World to be Lb. > c. i. 
an Eternal Being, which he calls God, and ſo was againſt Diadorus his 
Making of the World. Bur Diodorus quotes Euripides the Scholar of 1 
Anaxagoras for his Chaos: but that is not the point, whether there 
were, uch Confufion at firſt, but how the World came out of it. Its 
certain that Anaxagoras did not only hold a Chaos at firſt, but an Eterna! 
Mind, which order'd the World, and brought. things, into that Beauty Y 
and Uſefulneſs which they have. Diogenes Laertius ſaith , that Ana- Lunt. in 
goras follow'd Linus, and he was before Orphers : If it were only in that Poem. 
of the Chaos, there was nothing extraordinary in that; for all that ſup- 
poſed the World to be made, aſſerted it; but if it were of the Mind as the 
Efficient Cauſe,” that is a conſiderable teſtimony of the antiquity, of that 
Opinion among the old: Greeks. And Orpheus, as Suidas gives an ac- 
_ his Doctrine, faith, That be held a Chaos, and before that an 
75 Il of Go 15 W e was the great byirument in framing the | 
But Euſebius charges the moſt part of the Greek Philo hers with bei | Eu 
of We bis mind in this _ : 4 [ hope to m appear — Trop. Bu 
IJ e in the progreſs of this Diſcourſe, being now only to conſider this e 
fi 0 7 we find it in him. And I cannot but take notice of the un- 
pre: l t 1t; for he repreſents it, as if there had been but two Opi- 
Tye ang Philoſophers, that of the Erernity of the World, and its 
- s _ 4 Chance; as if he had never heard of an Eternal Mind 
hou 3 which it is impoſſible ſo inquiſitive and learned a Man 
N erm of. But he offers no kind of proof of the truth of 
Mts lays down z not ſo. much as the Inſcriptions of Hermes, or the 
_ wy 55 Taautus, which Sanchoniathon and Philo Byblins pre- 
1 3 He gave no manner of Reaſon how the confus d Matter was 
r Gade or how the ſeparation of the lighter and heavier Bodies 
* ow the heavenly Bodies came to have diſtin& Vortices, 
ons e each other; how the moiſter and heavier parts 

o de divided, ſo as to make two ſuch great Bodies, as the Een 

| an 


1 
> 4 * © 


fl 
— — . Inn 


© in genenul lays town'the Principles that hund been receiv' by Philoſe 
But this doth not vindicate him: For then he ſhould have ſet down al 
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and Sea to be ſo Alſtinguidt d and pared from one another : why 
ars confidetable Difficulties ard ought to have been clear d. It nay h 
fad, That be torizes not Ale a Philoſopher, bur ar an Hiſtorim, m, 


J. 


+ their Opinions, which he doth not; but purpoſely avoids that which 
would have reſolw'd theſe Difficulties. For if an Eternal Mind be ſup 
0 pos d o give and direct the Motion of Matter, then we May eaſily con- 
ceeive, not only whence Motion it ſelf came; but whence Gravittion, 


/ 


or the tendency of Bodies towards their Center; whence the ſeveral grey 
ho dies of the Heavens came to have their diſtinct circumvolations; and 
+..." - + whence the Earth and Sea came to be ſo divided, and parted from one 


n another. © 


was ſenſible that there would be great ObjeQions maj 


But Diodorus 


a againſt the production f Animals out of the Earth, without any other 

-. 7.» Cauſe than the beat of the Sun, and moiſture and putrefattion of 1 ſim 
ubſtance of the Earth, And therefore to anſwer them, the Egyptian, 
hae ſaith, produce this Experiment among them, that about Thebes, 1h 
tie Earth is moiſtened by the Nile, by the intenſe Heat of the Sun falln 
won it, an innumerable multitude of Mice do ſpring out; which . 
5 bated, 


after the Earth was-ſo much batdened, and the firſt Influences a 


++» #ueh more night all kind of Animals come ot of the Earth at firſt. 


I. 


Ovid. Me- 
tamorph. 


But in the firſt place, we have nothing but the teſtimony of theſe 
Ep yptians for the original truth of this, who brought it as an Argument 


to. juſtify their own Hypotheſis. And from them other Writers have 
taken it, without examining the trutli of it, as Ovid, Mela, Pliny, &, 


lian goes farther (who liv'd in Hadrian's time) for he faith, in hi u 


and half living Creatures ;, 


between Naples aud Puteoli, be ſam ſuch imperfect Animals, half Mud, 


” 
» 


Atera pars vivit, rudis eft pars altera tellus ,, 


As Ovid deſcribes them. But this is very far from making any tolendle 


proof; for they might be perfect Animals, and only one part appear out 
of the Mud or Dirt, and the other be cover'd over with it. And this in 
all probability was the caſe in Fg ypr, For theſe were ſeen only in the 
Mud, after the Nile was e, into its Channel, as Mela affirms, U* 
ſedavit diluvia & ſe ſibi reddidit, per bumentes campos quædam non per- 


»  , fefta animalia, &c. Now this was a very ill time tor any Perſons to gp 


any of the Fg yprians take and 


farther than as to what appear d to them at a diſtance : and becauſe they 
faw but ſome Parts, they concluded the reſt to be nothing but Slime. 
But this is a very {light and cy we way of making Experiments. Did 
iſſect any of theſe Imperfe& Animals, and 
ſhew how it was poſſible in the formation of them, for one part of the 
to be nothing but Mud, when the reſt had all the proper Organs belong: 
ing to ſuch Animals? If the internal and vital parts be firſt form'd ( 
no doubt they are) and the Blood paſſing thro' the Heart into the dt 
ward Parts, be the great Inſtrument of perfecting the Organs of Sente 
and Motion ; how is it poſlible to conceive that where the inward Parts | 
are perfect in their kind, one main part of an Animal ſhould have 9 
thing like Organs, but merely be a Maſs of Dirt? And by what means 
could that afterwards be join'd with the other to make up one pet 
Animal? It is agreed among the beſt Obſervers and moſt 1275 


2 
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Inquirers into theſe things, that the Heart is the firſt of the {olid parts 
and the Blood of the Fluid; but whether it be by a dilatation of the 
Punffum ſaliens, ot red beating ſpeck into ſeveral parts, whereof one is 
for the Upper, and the other for the lower and remoter parts 3. Or it 
be by extention of the ſeveral parts 1n little, as an Embryo, (as it is in 
Plants) or by a fermentation raiſed in the fluid matter by an active 
fluid conveyed into it, upon the con JUNE of male and female : 
(which are the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the moſt inquiſitive Perſons in 


1 ve 


* 
— 
433 


Hypotheſis of Inperfect Animals, is repugnant to the moſt, accurate Ob. 
on which have been made 81 the Generations of Animals. 

And however ſuch things might then paſs among ſuch who take all up- 

on truſt from the Eg yptiant or others who never examin'd them; yet 

it would be the only proof of Inperfæct Animals, to td any in our | 

Age to defend thoſe crude and abſurd Opinions. As tho any thing | 
were to be believed rather thah the moſt reaſonable things in the World, * Neg, fe. 
viz, Gop and Providence; which appear moſt confpicuouſly in the ve uſpiam, 


LE Tiley | «oP alibi, quam 
production of Animals. Inſomuch that pur ſagacious Dr. * Harvey after in Ai 
all bis diligent and exact Inquiries, confeſſes that the power and preſente lis fabrica, 
| & $1 | | 1 13 1 Omnipo- 
of the DEITY is no where more obſervable than in the formation F Ani- tens Crea- 
mals, And he could find no ſatisfaction in any Hypotheſes of the great- tor in ope- 
lt N f liſt ith ki » h _— 1} Ty. E 7 ribus ſuis 
„ Ntaraute, Without taking in the immediate Power and Providence a ee 
of Gop. And even Mr. Hobbes himſelf, who was as unwilling to call feſtius con- 
in the help of Providence as another; yet is forc'd to give up the Cauſe — 
in this matter; and freely confeſſes, That if Men exanin the ſeveral ſentius e- 
Machines in order to Generation and Nutrition, and think they were not Jus On 
1, 15 4 Ve B . 8 h S... al „ „ade Ex · 
ordered by an intelligent zung to their ſeveral offices, muſt be ſaid to ercitat, 49. 


. 


| - this Philoſophical Age) which way ſoever we take it, this Egyptian 


be without Underſtanding themſelves. And yet he ſets down the words Wapro- 


of Diodorus Siculus ifi the beginning of that Chapter; and thinks thar refte pieq; 


as far at Men can go by Plylofephy , %without Revelation. How can (mea qui 
theſe things con fiſt ? f or Men without Revelation may find out all the — pl 

bine in the Body; and therefore may be convinc'd that there was putaverit, 
an Eternal Mind 9 15 gave a Being to theſe things; which is more ee 


than Diodor us Siculus or his Philoſophers could find : For they af- Generatio- 
ind, That Animals were formid by Chance, out of Mud und Putrefy- ner abeo- 
0 


3 Ab: + £ ; 8 dem illo æ- 
2 25 any Mind,; and therefore according to him they had none terno atq; 
emlelves. | 


And ſome of our moſt 5 ranle-þ and ſkilful Anato- omnipo- 


miſts, after all their debates about the ſeveral. Mechanical Hypotheſes mine d. 


concerning the Production of Animals, have concluded that | it is dunerit, 4 
Ml E that mere Matter and Motion, of whatſoever figure the par- relum ir 
e Matter be, ſbould make up the Body of an Animal; but that ſarum U. 
we muſt have recourſe to a moſt Wiſe and Ommnipotent Agent, which On 
alone is able e e eren 

* Able to do . | | | Exercitat. 

3 Eee ps | o a ; Dy 30. : 
te Ne dne præſens, ſingulis rerum naturalium operibus non minus adfir; quam toti Univerſo, quod Numi- 
4 f arte ac mente Divina cuncta animalia procreet. ibid. ; 


tondigs e omnes, tum Generationis tum Nutritionis ſatis perſpexerint, nec tamen eas a mente aliqua 
Homine, | "Maraſque * quaſque officia viderint, ipfi profecto ſine mente eſſe cenſendi ſunt. Hob, de 
Interea * m mane . Ys : 4 e . 2 wr” . 
Modocunque fi car juxta_normag) optimæ Philoſophiz fieri non poſſe, ut Particulz ſive Corpuſcula quo-, 
= opus om figurata ſolo motu fortuito in corpus humanum aut belluinum ſponte coaleſcant: Sed neceſſario ad 
amifſcioſe rn lapientiſſimum potentiſſimumque Architectam requiri, qui Animalium Nachinaz tam affabre & 
ny, Mponar, Adeoque Deum ſolum formare cuncta animalia, & fœcunditatem ovis addere. Exercit. 
uma Medice Peieri & Hardeci, p. 16. n | | 75 


is u thoſe who plead moſt for the Motion of the Particles of Mat: 
in forming the! dy, yet confeſs, That it is hardly poſſible to con- 
| 4 | celve 
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48 3 * 


3 both which are im 
| ſult of a fortuitous Motion of 


prians argued fron 
ry and vital parts of 
Animals, are ſuch as the courſe of the. Blood and Reſpiration depend uy. 


on, without which it is impoſſible for them to hve. The Courſe of th | 


Blood ſuppoſes the Heart, as the great Machine in the Body; and the ſe. 
veral Arteries are as ſo many yeſſels to convey the Blood into the ſe- 
veral parts. But here is ſo much wiſdom and conttivance-in this, 
that unleſs the Heart had been fram'd in ſuch a manner, and the Blood 
put into ſuch a Motion as it is, the preſervation of Life had been in. 
poſſible, And Life it ſelf is ſomething beyond the mere Coalition of 


the Particles of Matter: For if that were ſufficient, then there muſt be 


Life in all parts of Matter united together ; (but neither Stones nor 
Plants are 4nimals) and they become Animals by that which makes the 
difference between them and inanimated things ; which are the conſtant 


courſe of the Blood, and the diſtribution of Nouriſhment to the ſeveral | 


parts of the Body in order to their ſupport ; and when theſe are at an 
end, the Life of an Animal is gone. Now in order to this courſe of 


the Blood, the Heart hath its, peculiar and wonderful frame and mot | 


on; for therein is the chief ſeat of that which is called the Flane of 
Life; which is nothing elſe but that briſk and vigorous motion of the 


Blood, which actuates and enlivens the whole Body. But both the 


natural heat and motion of the Blood are unaccountable in the Me. 
_ chanical way. To, ſay the natural heat is caus d by Fermentation, 


2 . can give no manner o ſatisfaction; for from whence comes this fer- 


calor hie mentation, but from heat? And ſo heat muſt be ſuppos d in order ta 


perennis the producing heat; and there can be no end in ſuch kind of Sup 
en ſcatur 5 


haud ficile poſitions. And if the particles did of themſelves give it, then it mult 
aixerim, fi- be diſcern d as much at firſt as afterwards ; but the contrary 
emen. © ſerv'd in Animals: For the Blood is more fixed at firſt, and its heat 
rationis - riſes by degrees, as the parts are forming. If it be ſaid, There u 
opera. Spiritus Genitalis which cauſes all that heat and notion; 1 aſk, Wha 
inane au- that ariſes > Not from mere matter and motion. But it muſt be ſome- 
dunn thing of a higher nature, and from a ſuperior cauſe. But if Heat and 
ipſamer ſi· Mud can produce Animals, there is no need of any ſuch Spiritus Gent 
3 talis in Nature, but all muſt ariſe from mere motion, and the cot 
ric. Eu. nuation of Animals might as well have been without any diſtinction 
%% ia, of ſexes. But how came Matter of it ſelf to. form ſuch a diſtinction, 
. with parts ſutable to ſuch a deſign? How come the Inſtinds of Na- 
ture in Animals to be ſo violent to ſuch an end; when if there 
nothing but Matter, there can be no ſuch end deſign d? How come 


ſome Animals (as Mules) not capable of -propagating their kind, when 


— 


pen 
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of the moſt tractable and uſeful Animals to Mankind, as Sheep ànd Ox- 


n? And thoſe are obſerved to be moſt fruitful,” which afford the beſt 


3 
upon Anatomical ſearches no kind of defect hath been found in them 
as ſome imagined? How come the Species of Animals to be fo deter- 
mined and limited, that in the revolution of ſo many Ages no new Spe- 
cies have appeared, altho they are ſo different in ſome Countries from 
others? How comes the number of ſome Animals ſo very much to 
exceed others? i. e How come the Beaſts of Prey to fall ſo much ſhort 


Food for them. Can we ſuppoſe the heat of the Sun and ſlime of the Cicer. de . 


Firth ſhould regard ſo much the benefit of Mankind > How comes 
the difference of Animals as to the manner of their production? i. e. 


| How come ſome to hatch their young ones within their own Bodies, 


and others to bring forth eggs, and ſo to bring them to maturity by 


| 5ncubation > And how comes this difference to have always continu'd 


Deor. l. As 


without alteration 2 Whence comes that difference in Animals, that 


ſome do Ruminate, and others do not? Did mud quickened by the Sun 
deſign to ſupply the want of teeth for Maſtication by thoſe ſeveral ven- 


tricles, and the muſcles belonging to them? How come ſome Animals 
to have their ſenſes more exquiſite than others, according to the na- 


ture of their food; as fight in ſome, and ſmelling in others > How 


come Birds and Fiſhes ſo very much to exceed Mankind in the frame 
of thoſe nerves, which ſerve for ſmelling 2 Whence comes that won- 
derful ſagacity in ſome Animals to purſue others meerly from the ſcent 
left upon the ground at ſome diſtance of time, and to diſtinguiſh it 


from all others of the ſame kind > Whence comes that wonderful 


care and tenderneſs of their young ones in the moſt cruel and fierceſt 


Animals? If heat and mud could produce the Beaſts themſelves, yet 


what influence could they have upon their Brood? How comes the 


change of the paſſage between the lungs and the heart, when a young 


Animal is come into the open Air, from what it had in the Womb? 


| What particles of matter cloſe up the Foramen Ovale, and direct the 
palſage of the Blood another way? What makes the milk to come into 


the proper Veſſels of the breeding Animal juſt at ſuch a time, and to 
decay when there is no farther Occaſion for it? Whence came the 


wonderful contrivance of Birds in making their neſts; and feeding 1 
and preſerving their young? What particles of Matter diſpos'd them to genia avi- 


find out their proper food and Phyſick? How come the ſeaſons of bring- 
ing forth to be ſo ſetled, that there is a ſufficient proviſion to ſupport the 


um magis 
admiranda 
ſunt. Plin. 


young Animals when — come into the World, by the Milk ready N. A.. 103 
ſu 


prepar'd for them, and 


ch conveniences for the young to ſuck. it?“ 33 


w come they to run ſo naturally to their dams without any dire- 
dor, and to avoid ſuch as would deſtroy them? What had the par- 


ticles of Matter to do in all this? If we go to Inſects; How came 
the Silk⸗ worms to hatch their eggs when the Mulberry-trees are ready 

their food > The Bees to come forth in M , when there is moſt 
Plenty of dew > The Waſps near Autumn, when the fruit is grown 
ripe to ſupport them? How come the ſeveral Inſects by that ſagacity 
to find out the moſt proper places to lay their eggs in? It being 
obſerv'd of them „by thoſe who have moſt 'curioully inquir'd about 


me matters, That all the ſeveral ſorts of Inſefs lay their eggs in Places yg, Ray if 


moſt ſafe and agreeable to them, where t 


D | But 


and wh bey b are ſeldom loft or miſcarry, = = 
where they haue a ſupply of nowriſhment for their young, ſo ſoon as . 
ty ac backed endnech : ms or er young Pg 
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func, Har, Cin which the heart is the whole Body) none wanting t 


Boyle of 
Final Cau- 
fs, 5. 157. 


Ariſt. Hiſt, 
Anim, I. 6. 
c. 29. 


Plin. N. H. 


l. 8. c. 32. 


III. 


Diod. Sic. 


l, I, p. 8. 


on. After the i 


But thers are ſome things yet further to be conſider in the new: 
ry vital parts of Animals, which ſhew that they could not be the n. 
ſult of a fortuitous motion of Matter: The main vitals of Animal w 
the ſame 5 and where there is any obſervable difference, theſe tay 
things are remarkable: 1. That they are alike in the ſame kind, 2. Thy 
it is for the greater conveniency of thoſe kinds. As the poſition of th 
heart is higher in Mankind, than in creatures that put their hea 
down to eat; becauſe if the Heart of Mankind were in the center a 
the Body, and not in the upper part, there could not be fo eaſy a neſs 
ſage of the Blood from the heart to the head, which is ſo neceſſary fit 
the ſupport of life; but in thoſe creatures which hold their heads 
downwards, altho' the paſſage may be longer in ſuch which have long 
necks, yet no inconvenience comes by it, becauſe of the eaſineſs of te 
deſcent in holding down their heads. But how comes a fortuitow 
production of Animals to cauſe ſuch an agreement in the ſeveral par 
of living Creatures? That all have the ſame vitals, 7 4 excepted 

e heart with 
its arteries carrying out the Blood, and the veins returning it; nx 
the lungs for reſpiration, nor the brain for ſenſe and motion (to name 
no more ;) How comes a blind motion of Matter to hit ſo exactly on 
all theſe, and to put them into ſuch a convenient ſituation for the 
preſervation of Life? How comes the heart to be endued with ſuch 
{trong fibres, unleſs 1t were intended not merely to receive the Blood 
in its paſſage, but to diſperſe it again by its contraction of it ſelf? Hoy 
come the coats of the arteries about the Heart to be ſo much ſtronger 
than in the outward parts, but that there is the greateſt neceſſity of 
their being ſo, to receive the Blood in its firſt heat and quickeſt no- 
tion? How come the veins to be ſo diſpers d in all parts of the Body, 
but to receive the Blood in its return; and ſo to keep up the life 
and warmth of all parts > What motion of Matter could frame the - 
Values in the Veins, ſo as to give free paſſage of the Blood towards the 
heart, but oppoſe the paſlage of the Venal-blood the other way? (which 
gave the firſt occaſion to the diſcovery of the Circulation of the Blood, 
as Mr. Boyle tells us from Dr. Harvey himſelf, ) What is it which 
keeps the Blood in its conſtant courſe for ſo many years, as ſome Ant 
mals live to? And what makes the very different periods of their lives 
when we can ſee no reaſon from their mechanical frame, why one 
ſhould in an ordinary courſe ſurvive another, for ſo great a compab 
of years > What is there in the texture and coalition of the parts 
a Stag, to make it outlive an Ox or a Horſe ſo many years; wi 
Ariftlotle ſaith , They ſeem to be leſs made for long life than other 4 
nimals, as far as he could judge by their bearing and growth: but Pli © 
long after him faith, Vita Cervis in confeſſo longa eſt ;, it was a thing it 
ken for granted that they lived long. But I meddle not with any imp 
bable Stories about it; for my argument depends not upon any ts 
but what all grant to be true, viz. That there is a great diverlity N 
the Lives of Animals; of which I ſay no account can be given fran 
mere Matter and Motion. | ; | 


There is no probability of any kind of 1 ariſing from Pure 
Faction, which The erpfone and Diodorus Siculut make their found 
att 


on of the Nile, a ſudden heat of the Sun fallng 
on the ſlime, cauſes'a ng aw and from thence an imumerable con 


pany of Mice came. But Theophraſtus, a very great ah” 2 f 
| {1 : 


* 
— 
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the 
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| Fragment preſerv'd in Photius, ſaith, That the great number of Mice is 20 Phet. Bib 
be found in dry Svils, and not in moiſt ; for Water is.a 3 Enemy to them, Ci. 27% 
pid they are certainly deftroy'd by ir. How comes Theophraſtus to diffet 
| © much herein from Diodorits Siculus and the Eg yptians? Or muſt we 
| other Waters to them? Proventus eopum in ſoccitatibis, ſaith Pliny ;, where pin. N. u 


il in fach moift places, where the Nile hath'overflow'd > Rain-water 


4 is eaſily anfwer'd, That at their going off, upon theſe Principles, they 
| But what Theopbraſtus faith before of ſmall Frogs will hold of theſe Mice 
| too; they do not come from the Water, but that diſcovers them, and brings 
| them ont of the places where they were before. And Pliny's words are re- 
| markable, when he ſpeaks of this matter, Detegente eo (Nilo) muſe; Plin. N. A. 
| to light, And before, Pliny faith, the Gyrini (the Name given to theſe cap. 31. 

| riunt minimat carnes nigras, quas Gyrinos vocant, oculis taritum &. cauda 
| inflones;” mox pedes figurantur, &c. Theſe are called Tadpoles, and ſeem 
| Age have taken great pains to diſcover the truth of it in ſeveral Coun- 
| tries, but with no ſucceſs. In 1:aly, Franc. Redi undertook the Diſco- 


ments; but after all, could not find that ay piitrified Fleſh would pr0- r. Redi di 
| duce Animals, much leſs putrified Water or Sli 


| fefled to have come one of it; and if thoſe who firſt broached this Opimon 


of Animal 


' 
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ſuppoſe that the Water of Nile was quite of a different nature from all 

he ſpeaks of the great Increaſe of them. How then came they to mul- “ 10. c. 6g. 
ile them, faith Ariſtotle ,, how then comes the Nile to produce them? 4 f. Hiſt f 
it be ſaid, that Ariſtotle ſpeaks of great Showers which drown them; it 125 oe 


uce mote, and ſo the greateſt numbers would be after great Rains. 


* * 


fimtuf, &c. And fo the late Editor confeſſes it was in the beſt! !:: 
88. $0 that the going off of the Nile is that only which brings them 


ſmall Frogs) do come from other Frogs, and not from Putrefaftion : Pa- 
imperfect at firſt, but by degrees do come to all their Parts. But as to 
Anal arifing from Putrefaftion, learned and inquiſitive Perſons of our 


5% 


very of this matter wth incredible diligence, and great variety of Expe- 


| ien 1 lime ; hut that ſer Ani- Gen. me 
mals bide themſelves imder Dirt and Slime, and therefore haue been _ 


bad examined this matter more ſtriftly, they would have found them only 


\. Cvered over, or at leaſt ſome part of them, with, that Earth which they 


thought had brought them forth. And for the little Frogs, he ſaith; that P. 208. 
they are ſo much of the colour of the Earth, that they might eaſily be miſtaken 
arts of it ; but upon opening of them, their Stomachs and Inteſtines are, 


| full of Food and Excrements, Which is a plain demonſtration againſt 


their original from the Earth; and be concludes it a thing impoſſible for p. 20g. 
any fuch Creatures that are part Mud and part Animals, to be produced 
5 mulation of the Nile. There is a remarkable Paſſage in Ol 
dms concerning the Norway Mice, which ſeem to come out of the 
. that goon as they are fallen, they baue found green Herbs in Muſeu 
ii | 5 J. 3. c. 2 
VVV 
l ae in the Clouds ; and he faith, The Seumen habe found them fal- Exercit 
" mto their Veſſels, thd that the Clouds ſtink and binder their breathing; 
a laft he thinks they may he only carried by ſome violent Storms from 
te Me „ e,, So 
eins and Iſlands where they breed in great abundance. And NE” 
55 à German Phyſiciatt; concludes all Aquivocal Generation to be Etimiller. 


len Bowelt; (and I do got think any Graſs grows in tlie Clouds) But jm, 


/bſe: Some of our owh moſt diligent Inquirers, after all their Sæär. 14g. * 

declare that they can find no fucli thing as a Spont aneotis Generation rifer in 

, and Tremember I have formerly read a Diſcourſe in MS. free * 

5'to that Purpoſe”. Our ingenious and learned Mr. * MET 
: TO 1vely 
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Ray of the 
Creation, 


part. 2. 
. 71. 


Microgra. 


p. 189. 


— URIGINES SARA.  Bookl. yt 


tively affirms, That there is no ſuch thing in nature, as Agquivocal or Sn. 


taneou Generation, but that all Animals, as well ſmall as great, are ge. 


nerated by animal Parents of the ſame ſpecies with themſelves. Aud . 
cauſe ſome were offended at it, he goes about to juſtify his Aſſertion 
not only from Reaſon, but from the Authority of Malpighins, as well 3 
Redi, Swammerdam, and Lewenhboek, and many others, who. have eln. 
min d this matter carefully and circumſpectly; and therefore their Autho. 
rity ſways more with him than the concurrent ſufſrages of a thouſand other, 
as he faith. | Ns 1 8 „„ 
But there are ſome things not yet ſufficiently clear d as to this matter. 
eſpecially as to Animals breeding in Human Bodies, of particular Time 
and in ſome Diſeaſes : but as to Plants and ſome Inſects about them, i 
which Red: himſelf gives up the cauſe, Malpighius contradicts him, and 
ſo do Swammerdam and others; particularly Mr. Hook ſaith, He obſevd 
little Eggs in the Protuberancies of Plants, which became Worms ith 
Legs, which eat through the Womb which inclos'd them : And in all Gall, 
he faith, there be either holes where the Worm hath eat out its paſſage, a 
a place where it had been. All which he attributes to the particular de. 


ſign of Providence, in taking care for the conveniencies of the meanef. 


Animals. But there ſeems to be more difficulty in the 4piarium mari 


Piſ Hiſt, num mention d by Piſo; for it is hard to underſtand how thoſe blue 
1 . Morms came to the bottom of the Sea, which coming up with a ſpug) 
* 4. C 5 4. 0 5 . , < 4 3 i 

fort of ſhrub growing upon the Rocks, and being expos'd to the heat, tum 


Microgra. 


C. 43. 


Redi p. 19. 


ro little Animals like Bees, But this matter is not deliver d diſtindly 
enough to form any Argument upon, as Mr. Hook hath well obſery', 
I ſee no difficulty in the Ephemeron or Hemerobion, as it is deſcribd by 
the Authors at the end of Goedart, who give the account of it; for 


it ſeems to be of the nature of other Inſects: and the only difficulty is, 


why ſo much pains for ſo ſhort a life? for it is produc'd by ſuch Changes 


as other Inſects are. But it cannot be deny'd, that there have been 


among us two very learned Men, who have aſſerted a kind of Sponti- 
neous Generation of Animals; I mean Dr. Harvey and his en 
For Dr. Harvey, Redi obſerves, That altho he aſſerts every Animal to 
come of an Egg proper to its kind, yet be was of opinion that theſe Eggs are 
not always contain d in the Bodies of Animals, but are 9 up and 
down by the Air, and after become Animals in an equivocal manner: but 
he ſaith, he hath not clear d the grounds of his Opinion, ſave only that i 


comes from the Omnipotent Hand of God. So that Dr. Haruey held a true 


\ Spontaneous Generation from mere Matter and Motion to have been im. 


poſſible, as appears by what is ſaid of him before. And ſo his lit 


Ent. 4jol. Tuppoſes @ ſaline Spirit to be diſpers'd in Nature, which meeting with fro. 
17. 7.379. per Matter and a moderate Heat, may produce Inſects, and ſuch kind of 


P. 245. 


IV. 


Plin. N. Ki. ing of Pliny, which hath been carry'd too far, 


Animals : but he was very far from thinking this could be done without 


a Power far above Matter and Motion, which at firſt order d the World 


and all things in it. But he thinks ſuch Inſects come nearer to the naue, 
of Plants than Animals, and live chiefly by the Heat of the Sun; and 


250 5 in the Winter they are torpid and without Motion, and are te- 
viv d at Spring when the Heat increaſes. e of 
Suppoſing it to be granted that there were ſuch an Aquivocal Gene- 


ration of Mice and Frogs on the Bank of the Nile, how doth it from 


thence follow that Mankind had the ſame kind of Original ? It ic 2 ff. 


Quam Natura rerum mW 


> 


1. c. 1. quam magis quam in minimis tota ſit; where he compares Inſects with the 


2 greater 
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Boox I: Chap. E _ ORIGINES SACRE: . 
"eater Animals, and ſeems to admire the Workmanſhip of one far be- 
1] the other: His words are, Nuſquani alibi ſpectatiore nature rerum 
yond the of! ieee Jp | 
Fifi. And ſo he falls into admiration of the perfections of ſome In- 
ess, as to the quicknels of Senſe and Motion, and of others as to their 
deculiar Properties. I think Ariſtotle was very much in the right when 4p. 4. 
| he held, they were'to be blam'd who deſpiſed the leaſt things in Natnne ;, par Ani. 
| for in all of them desi vt Douasey, there is ſomething which deſerves admi- rn 4 
rain: And particularly in Inſecto, the Contexture of their Parts, the 
manner of their Transformations, the difference of their Kinds, the va- 
riety of their Food, and their time of King it, have ſomething in them, 
| which cannot be accounted for by mere Matter and Motion: But yet 
there is a great difference in the inward make of theſe Creatures from 
more perfect Animals. For Redi affirms, that Steno and he opening ſome oy 
Inſeds together, they could-find no other inward Parts, but one long Redi % - 
Channel thro' the whole Body, about which there were Filaments in a con- 8 5 155 
fusd ſeries, which they thought might be inſtead of Veins and Arteries. hil incus, 
 \When all their inward Parts were taken out, and the, Head taken off, nie am 
| they flill lived and moved as other Inſecis do, and laid their Eggs. By 3 
which we ſee what a vaſt difference there is between the principles of num impli- 
| Life in Mankind from thoſe in theſe admirable Inſects. Jul. Scaliger A ee 
extremely deſpiſes Cardan's way of reaſoning, Mus e putreiine poteſt ariſt. nil. 
| naſci, ergo & homo poteſt : anq ſaith, That the Woman in Eſop's Fables, _— 
| who ws aſked by her Huſband hom the Child came without him, and ſhe Scaliger. 
| anſwered, Out of the Snom; might have made g better anſwer from Car- facit 
| dan's Philoſophy, viz. out of che Mud, And it is wittily ſaid by Scaliger ** 
ol him in another place, They who ſtick in the dirt, while they lift up one + "ag 
| Foot to get out, ſet the other faſler, and 1 it is beſt to keep ouỹt 
| of it altogether. But Cardan ſeem d to be ſo little concern'd to get out 
| of it, that he aſſerts that every Putrefaction produces ſome Animal or other; Exereit. 
aud that all Animals come out of it : which, ſaith Scaliger, is a wicked 0, 193. 
| and profane Speech. And yet Andr. Cæſalpinus undertakes to defend Car- Andr. Ca- 
| dan, chiefly from the Generation of Inſects; without regarding the dif. en. Qus 
| ference between them and more perfect Animals, if his ſuppoſiton had N 
been true. Ariſtotle, who had all poſſible advantages for writing his 
| Books of Animals, by the bounty of Philip or Alexander, or both, coming 
| to ſpeak of ſuch as bad no Blood, (among which are all Inſe&s) he faith, pe patib. 
Dey baue no Veins, nor Bladder, nor Reſpiration ; but ſomething that nim. . 4 
| ſerves inflead of a Heart, without which they could have no Life; but 
| they haue the Parts which ſerve for Nutrition? and therefore their Life 
{ differs little, according to Pliny himſelf, from that of Plants and Fruits ; 
{ buthe would have them ſpirare /me Viſceribus, breathe without Lungs ; | 
and he grants they have neither them, nor Heart, nor Liver. And al- 
| tho'there be ſome higher degree of Life in ſuch Animals as Diodorus Si. 
| .culus ſpeaks of, yet thoſe fall ſo fat ſhort of Mankind, that it is a won- 
der Men of ſenſe could imagin the Production of one could be an Argu- 
nent for the other. For, if we go no farther than Nutrition, Mice and 
Frogs are eaſily proyided for; but how ſhould Mankind live that were 
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produc'd out of Slime and Mud? But nothing can be more abſurd and 

| icylous than the accounts given of the ſevera ways of producing Man- 

Kind by a Spontaneous Generation, as will appear by a particular exami- 
. nyo den geen 4 rr tree . Haagen>: 

Franc. Redi hath reckon'd up the ſeveral Hypotheſes to our hands: Ref d 
Lbe fit is, that of Democritus, That Mankind came into the World like Gen. In. 


4 Worms?" 


; Fin, 1.1. c. 6. 


—. 
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TWorms, which by degrees grem up to the figure and ſhape of Men. I 

we had more © Das 0 —— — 25 m wa pe 

judg what his true Opinion was; but by what remains it doth not 3; 

ar that herein he differ d from Fhicurus. It's certain he did, as tg "Of 

rſt Principles of all things being made of Atoms; but whether he did 

as to the immediate Production of Animals, is not ſo clear, For they 

did not imagin that Animals were form d immediately by Atoms, which 

was too general and indefinite a Principle; but that the Atoms firſt came 

together in one form, and then another, till they came to the perſegion 

of Animals. And ſo tis ſaid, that Democritns held Mankind to have a;. 

pear'd firſt in the faſhion of Worms. Petronius Arbiter ſaith, that Dem. 

critus ſpent his days in making Experiments, Ætatem inter Experiment 

Columel. conſumpſit 5 and-Columella particularly takes notice of his Experiments | 

Put ut. out Inſetts ; and it is not improbable that from his Obſervations abou: 

| their Transformations he might form OO uk Mankind, Hs 
Plutarch. original Notion was, as appears by Plutarch, That there were infinite 4. 

adv. Col. roms diſpersd in a void ſpace, which had no kind of Qualities inberent in 

them; but as they caſually hit upon each other, they produc'd Water, aul 

Fire, and Plants, and Men; which were nothing but 4 congeries of 4: 

tom; which, ſaith Plutarch, he calleth Ideas, And it appears bv an- 

De Placit. ther place in him, that Democritus only held Bulk and Figure in his 

Philo 1.1 Atoms; but Eyicurus added Gravity, withwut which he found bis Hom 

22 could not move. And altho* Ehicurits deriv'd the main of his Principles 

from Democritus; yet it is plain by Phutarch, that his Followers ſet them- 

{elves to leſſen the credit of Democritus, as one that overthrew the cer- 

tainty of our Senſes, and refolv'd all into Reaſon. To which purpoſe 

Sert. Emp. there are ſeveral Paſſages, in Sextus Empiricus, of Democritus himſelf, 

2-153. Wherein he affirms, That the things we tall Qualities, are only None 

impos'd upon Opinions (which he calls Law) and ſo Bitter and Sweet, a 

Hot and Cold, are only Fancies and no Realities ;, and that there is nothing 

real but what is not ſeen but only apprehended by the Mind, as Atoms and 

Vacuity; and in ſeveral other places, that there is no Certain Knowledr, 

but only Opinion by our Senſes. And he quotes Dæmocritus his own words 

P.164 to prove, that the Knowledg wwe have 5 our Senſes is dark and obſcute, 

but that which is genuine depends only upon Reaſon. The Epicurean, 

who follow'd their Maſter, as to the certainty of Senſe, could by n 

means brook this Doctrine of Democritus, who ſaw far beyond Fic, = 

and knew what Blunders he muſt fall into by the judgment of Senſe, #5 

about the bigneſs of the Sun, which he poſitively ſaid, was no greater 

Cicero de than appear d to our Senſes, i. e. two Foot over, ſaith Cicero, or a litt: 

more or leſs ; which was fo notorious a Blunder, that Denvcritus, be 

faith, could not fall into, being ſkill'd in Geometry; but Epicurus not oy 

deſpis'd it, but perſuaded Polyznus it was falſe. And his late great De- 

fender hath little to ſay for him, but thar-Sycrates underſtood as littl 

Geometry as he ; but Socrates was far enough from afferting ſuch ftupi 

Paradores, and making Geometry nothing but a piece of Sophiſtryy 2 

cad. Nu. Epicurus did, and made a Mathematician think ſo roo. Which ed 

* 4 e. 35. his Authority ſway'd more than his Reaſon: But the Epicurean in 1 h. 

tarch rejects Democritus his Doctrine, for that which Plutarch ſaith; dh, 

as well follow from that of Epicurus; for if there be nothing but Atom, 

then Qualities are only Appearances ; and when we judg byonr Senſs, 

we cannot judg truly of things, but of what they appear to us. But! 

nothing, faith he, can be produe d out of nothing, and 0 Genera 
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* and yet aſſerted Piety; held Friendſhip 
and 


| Generdtion without Heat; wr | 
cdemſel ves have no Heat in them, nor become hot when they are join'd 
| topether? for if they are capable of Heat, then they are not impalſible, 


| plydthemſelves for many 
| not all theſe Inſects come out of Eggs, which have been laid by other In- 
| ſe; before them? and therefore Mankind could not beWornis firſt, but 
| theremuſt have been Eggs before. And how ſhould theſe Eggs be tranſ- 


| One from his own Obſervation, Scaliger ſaith, thoſe he obſerv 


(hade for them with proper Food in th 
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1 dun be of that which already is; how can indiviſible Atoms, which can- 
dot be chang d, produce Plants or Animals > Either therefore Denweri- 


uus ſhould not have aſſerted ſuch immutable Principles, or he ſhould not 


| {ave overlook'd the Conſequence, #. e. that there can be tid Generation. 


rin impudently holds the ſame Principles, and yet would deny 

i Gnfequetc | and aſſert true Generarivh; juſt as he deny'd Provi- 
Id Fr be only for Pleaſure, 

ind yet that a Man muſt undergo any hardſhip for his Friends; made 
Infinite Space, and yet placed an upper and lower Region in it. But 
declares he can by no means underſtand, how Bodies indu'd with Qua- 


1 lities, ſhould! be produc'd by Atoms that Have none. There can be no 


ow comes there to be Heat, when the Atoms 


hor without Qualities. So that according to the general Principles of, 
bir and Fpiturus, there can be no ſuch thing as a Generation o 


Fri 


But Democritus bbſerv id ſtrange alkerariont in the Bodies of Iuſetir from 


Warns to flying Animals ; and why might not Mankind have come into the. 


World after the ſanie manner ? If this were his Opinion, it is one of 


the wildeſt and moſt extravagant Opinions that could have enter'd into, 
| the head of ſuch a Man, and would make 6ne think that the People of 
dera were not out in their judgment of = if thoſe Fpi/tles about 
| him were genuine Between Hippocrates and tl 


em. N 0 
There are wonderful alterations in the Bodies of Inſetfs; as appear be- 

yond all contradiction by the many Experiments of thoſe who Have ap- 

years to obſerve them. But what then? Do 


form'd into the Worms? What force was there in Nature to make ſo 


| ſtrange a Transformation as is continuilly obſerv'd in them? And the 
| very ſame Perſons, who have obſerv'd their Transformations, have as 
well obſerv'd the iricredible number of Eggs that are laid by them, and 
| the great and ſudden increaſe of them from thoſe E SY 
| Epbemeron, which was ſo great a rarity taken notice of by Ariſtotle upon Ait Hifi 
| the River Hypanon, (but is ſo frequent upon ſome Riyers in France and aun. l. 3. 
| the Low Countries, as is obſerv'd by Scaliger, Auger. Clurius, and others) Scaiger 
u agreed, That they come out of ſuch a Transformation as other Inſetts Exercit. 

| to, with four Wings and ſix Feet, and are very careful where they lay their . cu 


Even in the 


ah. 
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| Cut. 
Fees a keep them from the Water, in whic þ 7 hey die, aſter they have 2 


ſpent their ſbort life in flying in great numbers together, ar Sun-ſetting ;, faith — 


to live at night, and dy'd by morning. 
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t there are ſome things which deſerve à particular obſervation a- dum Ana- 


at Inſects, which plainly ſhew that they were not form'd by a caſual un. de E, 


alition of Atoms, but by a wiſe Providence. As, that thoſe that have 2 | 
ings have them ſtronger or weaker, more or leſs, according to their Amer. Sept: 


ulineſs and occafion for uſing them; thoſe that have Feet, have an equal 


| Wee on both ſides, altho' the numbers differ ſo much — —— to 
ito- 


ner kinds; thoſe which have neither Wings nor Feet, have Repo 
ws os of Trees or Plants. 
ming which there are ſeveral things very obſervable, (1.) T _ 
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great nicenels as to their Food. Goedart, who made it his buſineſs oh 
ſerve them 40 years, (as Ariſtomachus Solenſis did Bees for 58 years fanh 
3 Pliny) found it very difficult ſometimes to find the proper Food for then: 
Gduf & for they would eat no other, and expreſs d their joy when they had i, 
8 is. Dr. Liſter adds, That Inſecis would rather die than eat any thi elle, ms 

Erin, from want of Organs, but from a natural accuracy of Taſt. And he! 

ſter. J“ 2 | | Noe- 
5. 13. 33. niouſly obſerves, that from hence may be found the beſt way of keey 
Ships from Worms, by finding out that ſort of Wood which thoſe Worg, 
will not touch. (a.) The different ſorts of Food in their different fat, 
While they are mere Eruce, they eat a hard ſort of Food, as the Len 
of Plants; but when they come to have their Wings and to fly abroyl 
they live only on Honey and liquid things: which is very different fron 
ſuch Animals as have Blood,; for when they are Embryo's they live on 
Liquids, but as they grow up they like harder Food. (z.) That that 
v. 14 which feed on Leaves of Plants growing, will not touch them when 
| they are taken off or decaying : which Goedart ſaith he obſervd both x 
N. 14. to Garden-herbs and Graſs. (4.) That thoſe flying Inſects which hae 
very ſhort Feet, take their Food out of Flowers by the help of thei 
v. 1s. Tongues as they fly. (5.) That thoſe which are moſt afraid of Birds, 
eat only in the night, when they are moſt ſecure from them; which a. 
gued a wonderful care of their own Safety. There are many other Ob. 
ſervations to be made uſe of concerning the manner of their Transforms 
tions, the change made by them in the very Bodies of theſe Inſeds, and 
the different times of continuance under them, and the ways to ſecur 
themſelves from Injuries of the Weather in cold Seaſons: but theſe are 
ſufficient to my purpoſe, which was to ſhew that Democritus made a ven 
ill choice of Worms, as the inſtance of a fortuitous Production. But if 
they had been ſo, it was a very extravagant Fancy to think that Mankind 
ſhould undergo ſuch Transformations as Worms do, before they come to 
their perfection. For theſe Changes are evident to Senſe to all that o- 
ſerve no more than Silk- worms; but Mankind continue in one uniform 
ſtate, from an Embryo to a perfect Man, and while he is an Embryo hal 
one ſort of nouriſhment from the Mother, which is wholly different 
from what all ſorts of Worms do live upon; and the parts of Mankind 
are extremely remote from the ſhape, number and ule of all ſorts of 
Worms. Inſomuch that Democritus might much better have fanſyd, 
that Mankind were at firſt a ſort of Trees ſet with their Roots upwards; 
for the Head to Man is what the Root is to the Tree; and Trees come 
from an Embryo in the Seed, and are preſervd in the Womb of the 
Earth, and are fed with a Dew from above, and have Paſſages likeLy- 
phadlucts in their ſeveral parts; only they happen to want the 
ments of Senſe and Motion, which are needleſs to them, fince their Fool 

is brought home to them, and they grow up in the ſame uniform mar 
ner without Transformations, as Mankind do. | | 
The next Hypotheſis was that of Anaximander; and he makes them! 
be bred up as Embryo's in the Bowels of other Creatures. Of which Fit 


hen. tarch gives the fulleſt account: In one place he only faith, That i 0 


Pitz . . Animals were produc d in moiſture, cover d over with a certain Ba, ae 

c. 19g. the rind of a Cheſnut, faith Redi ; and when it grew dry it crackt, a 
the Animals ſtarted out, but liv'd not long. Was not this a hopeful gy 
ning in the early days of Philoſophy? For Anaximander ſucceeded 
les, who was, the firſt Philoſopher of Greece, and a much wiſer DS 
than his Scholar, as will afterwards appear. But we muſt now P 


Anaxi- 


N 
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| Hraximandet: and Plutarch in another place tells us, That be was of Plater. 


ah ion that Mankind were firſt bred in the Bellies of Fiſhers, and when nl. 
MM: * were ſtrong enou h ta be þ themſelves, they very fairly c aft them upon * 


philoſophical account of this matter? And he was in the right, when 


| this ground he diſſuaded Men'from eating ef Fiſh, leſt they ſhould 
x delle G It eee Tha | —— 1 nothing 1 abſurd, 
rms but it war yd 4q one Philoſopher or other. I think Anaximander may 
ates, | put infor the firft, who broach d his own dreams and idle fancies under 
Me | the name of Philoſophy. And yet Empedoeles in this matter, rather 
ol, | outwent him. For he ſaith; Animals were nat intire at firſt 3 but came Plutarch. 
rom ino the world by pieces; and ſo arms and legs, and all other parts hap- 7 Til 
Th | nening to joyn together, made up one perfect Animal. Har non ſunt Pi... 
hoſe lente juiicia, ſeu delirantium ſommia, may be much better apply d "og at 
vhen here, than it is by the Epicurean in Cicero to their opinions of the Gods. !. 1. 
thy | But I rather think Zmpedocles his opinion is miſ-repreſented; ſince the 
have | Author of the Book De Mundo (which is very ancient, if not Ariſtotle's) 
their | giyes. another account of him; and faith, He deriv'd the forming of Ani- 
urch, mah from Gop; and his Feiſes, as they are in Simplicius, do not deny 
h. it; but only ſhew, rhat all things except Gob, came from different prin- 
Ob. tibles. i IT MOTIONS is; ie agg eee 
Ir 4 are not deceiv'd in the third Hypotheſis of Epicurus and his 
, and | followers \ which as Red repreſents it is, That Mankind and other Ani- 
ecure malt were inglosd in certain Coats and Membranes in the womb of the 
e ue WR Earth, which being broken in due time, they were all exposd naked, with- 
very | out any ſenſe of heut or cold, and ſucked" the Earth for nouriſhment, but 
Zul if the Earth grew tas old for ſuch births; and therefore was contented ever 
nkind Face to bring forth nothing but Inſe&s. This is fo well known to be the 
me to Fzßicurcan _— from Lucretius, Cenſorinus, &c. that there needs no 
at ob. | farther proof of it. But whether it can be thought reaſonable, is the 
iform thing now to be conſider d. And herein theſe two things are ſuppos'd : 
hath (I.) That there was a fit diſpoſition of the Earth to produce them; and 
ferent | A capacity in it to form Wombs and Bags to preſerve them till they were 
nkind dle to take nouriſhment; and that the Earth did afford a ſort of Milk 
rts of v ſapport them. (2.) That the uſe of all the parts of human Bodies 
ly d, dame only by chance, and were not form d with any deſign. Both which 
yards: are very unreaſonable ſuppoſitions. . 2 AW PERL ci 
; come How can they make it appear that there ever was any ſuch diſpoſition (i.) 
of the Of the Heavens and Earth to produce Animals more than there 1s {till 
e Lyn | When they were told chat if the Earth could at firſt produce Animals, why | 
n{trv- | | wt fil? Their anſwer was, The Seaſons are changed, the Heavens were 
rFool wre benign, and the Earth more fruitful than they haue been fee; © 
1 mau 4Y 77 8 dT | * e © MP OE 
| At novitas Mundi nec frigora dura ciebat; 
hem {0 Nec nimios eſtus, nec mapnis uiribus autas 5 
ch Pl Omnia enim pariter creſcumt & robora ſumum rt. 
t, od) WW And Lofontits ſets down their opinion morediſtinQly, That certain mo- Lata: 
Begin f. af the Heavens are neceſſary io this produbdion of Animals, as ell as 26.16 
0 Thr * ſs of the Earth; and that then there was no Winter nor Summer, 
a U opetual Spring, But how came ſuch x Proper Seaſon for this purpoſe 
pul: wh © at time; and never fince? Animals, ſay * never ſince propa- 
% | * : | , | gate 
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gate themſelves: But what is this to the Seaſon © Do the Seaſm: ale 
as there is oc? Then there is a Superior Mind to direct them, j / 
there be à natural courſe of the Heavens, which caus d the Earth to h 
then prolifical; that muſt return and put a new vigor into the Fr 
and make it young again. And this our modern Atheiſtical Philoſo 
phers in ah, ſuch as Cardan, Pomponatius and others, ſaw very well: 
and therefore aſſerted that upon certain Cynfunctions f the Heavens, the 
Berigard. ſame effects would follow. So Berigardus; who faith, that Garden an 
2 Pomponatius laid much weight on this Story in Diodorus Siculis abou 
part. 5. Animals produc d by the Nile; and he adds another very ridiculous, 2 
he pretends out of Camerarius, of ſeveral parts of human Bodies, which 
are ſeen to appear every year ring out of the Earth about Grand Cao: 
and he thinks they were like the Egyptian Mice, part Earth and pant u. 
mals, What will not ſuch Men be inclin d to believe rather than the truth} 
As when he adds, of the two Green Boys in England, which came out of 4 
Wolf's den 500 yearsifmce; and the Blew and Red Men out of the Mountginz © 
of Armenia. Which are ſuch incredible Fictions, that it is a wonder ary © 
one that pretends to common ſenſe could repeat them. But as to the 
Egyptian Story in Camerarius, it relates not at all to the firſt making of 
Bodies; but to the Reſurrection from the dud. 'Camerarins neither pe. 
tends to have ſeen it himſelf, nor that his Friend did; but that hisFriend 
* heard one that had been a great Traveller ſay, That in à certain plue 
6, Cent. x, not far from the Pyramids, at a certain time of the year, a great multituk 
c. 73. met to ſee the Reſurrection of the Dead, as they calld it; and then be 
ſaid ſome part of the Body ſeem'd to come: out of the Earth, ſometimes the 
Head, ſometimes the Feet, and ſometime. the greater part of the Boch; 
which ere afterwards bid under the Earth again. And another Friend 
of his ſhew'd him an old Itinerary to the ſame purpoſe } and that the 
place was two Miles from the Nile, in an old Burying plare; and that it 
laſted three days, and then no more were ſeen that year. But he added, 
That they were not ſeen riſing up or walking; and he ſaith, That be ſm 
it not himſelf. But Camerarius himſelf cenſures it as a ſuperſtitiow faly, | 
Martin.  Martimus d Baumgarten, faith, That at Cairo it wwas believ'd in bif int, 
Baumgirt. that at a certam Moſque near the Nile, the Bodies of the dead db atiſe © 
Li. 18. Ont of their Graves at the time of Prayers, and there ſtand, and diſappea 
ehen they are oer; which he calls a Diabolical Illuſiun. But when out 
Sandyss Ingenious Mr. Sandys was in Egypt, the ſtory was chang'd; for then it 
Travels, was affirin d, That not far from the Nilus, upon Good-Friday, the m 
#99 and Legs of a Number of Men did appear flretch'd forth of the Earth, u 
the aſtoniſhment of the multitude. Which he not improbably conjedurs 
to have been taken out of the Mummies not far off by the Watermen, (#0 
gain very much by it) and placd conveniently in the Sand to be ſeen, & 
they thought would raiſe the greateſt admiration. Since his time Mon 
Leven Thevenot, who was upon the place faith, That at Grand Cairo it is gehe, 


Voyagede. 


Levnt, Tally believ'd that on three days in Paſſion-week, ſome part of the de 
pat2. Bodies lie out of the graves, and then return into the Earth. He had the 
. curiofity to go and (ee, and there found ſome ſkulls and bones, wbich they | 
ſay confidently came out of the Earth; but he looked on it as à contrivm® 
of tbe Santons.” But if this prove any thing, it is not what Berg 
ello. 1. 2. brings it for, that Mankind came firſt out of the Earth, but that there 
773%" 120, ſhall be x Reſurrection of the Dead: for he ſaith, It was in à place uber? 


8 Vol. many dead Bodies did lie buried; and not far from the Mummies; er 
5 q. was the moſt famous place for Burials in all Egypt an account Whereot 
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F. hi ellonius, Peter della Valle, Buratine in Thevenot's Colleftion, Deen 


| potbefis is. 0 3 Rd 
We account it a wonderful work of Providence, that at the ſame 
| time the Child is form'd in the womb of its Mother, there ſhould be 
| ſo ample and ſutable proviſion made for its nouriſhment in the Mother's 
breaſts againſt its coming into the World. Whether it be by turning the 
| Blood into Milk, as was generally thought, or by a paſſage of the Chyle 
| from the Ventricle thither, as ſome of late think; it cannot but be 
| lookd'on as a work of Deſign, to turn the nouriſhment another way on 
| Purpoſe to ſerve the neceſſities of the new born Child. But this is not 
| all; but continual care and watchfulneſs of the Nurſe is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve it, otherways, as well as by feeding it. But theſe unadvis'd and 
fanciful makers of Mankind think they have done their buſineſs, if they 
an but i 16 Earth to afford ſome Milky Subſtance, to 11 ken 
| Poor helpleſs Infants to a little ſuck from the Earth: why did they not 
as eably find out all other conveniencies for them? But there is ſo much 
ablurdity in the whole Suppoſition, that Berigardus concludes, ,That 
| Mankind muſt come full grown out of the Earth, and able to ſbift for them- 
et, or elſe thar ſome other Animals muſt come out before them to afford 
| Milk for chem, as the Wolf did to Romulus and Remus. Such miſerable 
uſts maſt thoſe run into, who, will not allow a wiſe Providence to have 
| brought Mankind into the World. © 
„ bat how came Mankind, if they came into the Wotld ſo by chance, II. 
be ſo admirably provided in all parts of their Bodies of ſuch inſtru- 


as of ſenſe and motion, that look s like a delign 2s any thing can 
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poſure in it without à diſorder in the whole. But, ſuppoſe” thi fleſhly. 
| ſeveral jan 


have, molt 1 Jean's into it, have found that no other cout 

_ but that the Wiſe Creatot that form d the Heart, doth 

both 8! e and continue its motion. And as to all the other Muſcles of 
the Bo 
thei 


Body, if we conſider their number, their poſition, the corttextat 
of their Parts, and theit continual uſefulhef lever imagin 
all debe could be the reſult of Heat and Mud, of i cafual conflux 
pl he dull particles of Matter, Every Muſcle hath its proper Fibre 
laid 1 0 dne another, and its oppoſite Tendons, with an imvätd cui 
ty, and the Artery, Veins and 


PI — 


to cover 15 and all parts capable of motion have ſeveral Muſcles pech. 


Har to thernſclves, for diſtinct uſes and diffetent fort of motions; 5 m 
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be rhe large in all that treat of theſe matters. Who tell us geber, 
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or rh, . An what is it Which makes all theſe Mufcles fo ſervictadle 


uot diſtending the car nous Fibres , otlrers of 2 Surcus mttritin fro 
the Nerves meeting with the Animal Spirits, and fermentim _ 


1 95 th Spirits; others of the tbeigbt of rhe Blood, others of # nerins 
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Veins and the bollom plites belonging to it: which they found bye 
beg the Yertebyi in Embryos, and taking ost the ſpinal Marrow, and 

jetng liquors into the Teveral veſſels. And ſtill the farther any have 
pore in thele ſearches, the more reaſon they have ſecn'to admire the 
wildom of Providence: and fo it hath been in other patts. 'Ariſforle Arif. de 
mentions a ſtrange ſaying of Enpedocles, That the reaſon why the Bavks 7015"; f. 
| bone appears as if it were made up of ſeveral pieces, 1was that it was at c. i. 
| firſt broken, and then put tog##her; and ever ſince it barb ſo continued, 
But how came the Pe*Febre then to be fo well faſtened together, and to 
ee convenient for motion ps _ bone would have 
deen? Beſides in an Bibryo that which is property the Spina, doth not 
then appear, as being thconvenieht for its 8 8 winch 
thews both the intettion of Natufe, and the defign of Prbvidender How 
tne the Verte bræ to be in other Anhnals a8 Well as Mankind? At 
even Ariſtorle himſelf was thetein miſtaken, for he affitins, Thur a Lion aif, Hit. 
bath no Vertebræ in Þis Neck-bons,' bur that it ir all une continued bonb r die. 4 
But Borrichies in His Anatomy ef one, deélares ubat be ſpund the ſeerul Hermer. 
Verebre in the Neck plum am diftint. And tlie fanic' learned Perſon len- 
dbſerves,” Toit in 1 Chbtodile, tolieb he Ai eckrd, be found in four fhuot c. 10. 
length of the” Back fer Vertebræ ; robreb wer? F A ſpongy nat ume, fit $6 5. 245: 
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deve poi bent; ind from the fran: ſormetive of fe pute of cham,” 
he toncltides it moſt probable ttt they ie Hutch lrg than ne 
Afiouls.” But 4 Rot les miſtakes, about ehe Lam, Haling b Verrebræ g 
Þi bs Nerk, had been diſcover'd by Scaliger, and Confirms by Tevetal 
Diſledons ner: So that the Vettebre tire of the Srigigal deficit of Na- 
tere Bit to proceeds -Whitt made the fevernt paſſages Gut of the Skull, 
e, ne which ſerve for the ſeveral Senſes "of dee Shving, 
Hearing and Tufting ? | How me the fevefiil branches ef the Par Vr. 
Fas ed diſpersd, and te tate ſaci hets with the Iarertbff 
1 ret? Theſe, and many more ſuch Queſtiens might Be iſked relet ing 
to the wonderful Syem ef Nervts, but theſe are ſufficient d my pur 
Pot; to leu that theſe wonderful cortrivitcts for Setiſe end Motion, 
you! nor cotne from meer Fortufitons and t8hibking Cafes. Bat let vs 
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look now upon the mlt Hbviots its of We eä, Which be eb e 
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View 
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|  . view of all Men, the Eye, the Ear, the Mouth, and the Had; o. 
would think it hardly poſſible for any Men pretending to Reaf, <4 IN 
think theſe to be the reſult of Chance, Let us well conſider the ſtru 2 
0 the Eye, and we may well think Lurcretius had no lucid interval when 

e wrote, 1 | ; , e | „„ 


Illud in his rebus vitium ve bementer &. iſtam 
Effugere errorem, vitareque præmeditator, 
Lumina ne facias oculorum clara creata, . 
Proſpicere ut poſſimus. 2 Luer I 
That we muft haue a great care to avoid the miſtake of thoſe that (y 
that Eyes were made for Seeing. For could any Man in his right Senks 
think the Eye could be form'd for any other uſe but to ſee with? By 
the uſe is after the thing is forni d. What then? May it not be deſign 
for ſuch a uſe by him that form'd it? But that which is form'd for a par- 
ticular uſe, muſt be later than that for whoſe uſe it is form'd, as a Bed fr 
a Man to ſleep on, a Cup to drink out of, Armour to defend binſelf ; ha 
a Man might ſleep, and drink, and defend himſelf, before theſe things 
were fond out. What is the meaning of all this? No one is ſo ſenſe 
to queſtion, Whether Men be not before they find ſome conveniencies for 
their particular uſes; but the Queſtion here is, Whether when z 
thing is ſo form'd as to ſerve only for ſuch a uſe, it be not reaſonable 
to conclude that it was made on purpoſe for that uſe? But' faith Lu 
cretius, 8 Ws. 5 „ 


Nil ideo quoniam natum'ſt in corpoxe ut uti 
Poſſemus, ſed, quod natum ſt id procreat uſum. 


Nothing is made in the 1 that we might uſe it, but when it is nads 


we find out the uſe of it, As tho' it had been poſſible for Mankind to 
have found ſuch an uſe of the Eye, unleſs it had been purpoſely made 
for it, The A of Seeing is no doubt ſubſequent to the making of the 
Eye; for we cannot ſee without Eyes; but if we could make no other 
uſe of Eyes ; but to ſee with, is not this a plain evidence they were 
made for us. to that end? This is not like a. uſe we make of things 
which we alter the faſhion of for our conveniences. For, we do not 
make our. own Eyes; they are very early form'd in the Body, and 
therefore were within the primary intention of Nature; and afloon. 25 
we come into the World, we do not deliberate whether we ſhould uſe 
Eyes or not, for we preſently ſee with them. And how can the bye 
being made teach us the uſe of it, when we preſently make uſe of our 
Eyes without * previous deliberation > We may hinder the uſe af 
them, if we pleaſe, by blinding our ſelves, but we cannot turn them 
to any other uſe. If Lucretius in the extravagancy of his imagination, 
might fancy the uſe was arbitrary, then Men might have heard with 
their Eyes or have ſeen with their Ears, or have taſted with their Nols, 
or ſmelt with their Tongues : But this I ſuppoſe none can think that 
he meant. What was it then 2 that Men could not uſe them till they 
were made? We grant it. But doth. it follow thence that they vt 
not made deſignedly for ſuch a uſe ?, How can we judge of that, but 
by examining the ſeveral parts? and if they were fitted for ſuch a uk 
and no other, we have reaſon to conclude. they. were ſo intended. 95 
. 5 | & : NE „ „ 
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de made for, but for Sight > How came that Cavity to be formd in 
dhe Forehead in which the Eyes are placd? What motion of the par- 


| ne not to be ſufficient ? How come the Eye- lie to be ſo plac'd > Could 
| they be deſign d for any other uſe? How come the Glands to be fix'd 
in the corners of the Eyes, and with the Lymphatick Veſſels belonging 
to them 2 Could they have ſerv'd for other uſes? How comes the Op- 
| rick Nerve to be continued to the three Tunicles of the Eyes? and that 


ran of Sight, as fitteſt to tranſmit the images to the Brain? What was 


Bye vot directly behind, but on one fide, but only for the more intire 
| tranſmitting the Images rec 


| we do not therefore uſe it, becauſe we find it ready prepar d? but it 
| was therefore ſo prepar'd, that we might uſe it to ſuch a purpoſe; And 
zs to his general ſaying, That nothing in the Body is made for uſe, but 


them ? And fo for the Wings of Birds, and the Fins of Fiſhes ; and the 
| particular ſhapes of ſome Animals for their particular uſe: As, the 
| Jong Neck of the Swan, for going deeper in the water for his food; will 
| any one ſay, that the Swan finding his Neck ſo long, us d it for that 
purpoſe ? Or that Shell-fiſb finding their hard Shells ready made as a 


| ſtance; and ſo they are the neceſſary parts belonging to them. What 
| can be ſaid to the thick horny ſubſtance of an Eagle's Eye, which 
makes it bear the ſtrongeſt beams of the Sun; was this only us'd for 
| that purpoſe,” but not intended by Nature? Whence came that outward 
| covering of the Eye, not only in Eagles but in other greater Birds, which 
| they can draw over it 'as they pleaſe,” and is ſo ſtrong a defence againſt 


muſt either put off bis Reaſon, or he muſt admire the wiſdom amd contri- 


beyond what either Lucretius or Epicurus did. © 


was heard. 


* 


Aakogue create funt plus dures, 
| > Quam ſonus eſt auditus. FT og ; * 5 | 
No doubt of it. For how ſhould we hear without Ears > But can any 
K imagin they could be made for any other uſe but to hear with? 
WW came. they to be plac d in the Head and not in any other * 
. . ; 6 


what | could the Muſcles and Twhicles and ſeveral Himoit's of tie Eye : 


ticles: of Matter made two ſuch hollow places in the Skull > How came 


| the Cbriſtallin Humour deſign d for, but to receive the impreſſions of 
| outward objects? How comes the Opricł Nerve to be ſo inſerted into the 


eivd by the Eye > Can now any one think 
nt the Eye could be ever made for any other uſe, but for fight > And 


| that the uſe follows the making Fit; let us apply it to other Animals, 
and it will appear ridiculous. What could any Man anſwer ſeriouſſy 
| to one that ſhould ſay, that four-footed Animals had not Feet given 
| them'to go with; but that finding fo many Feet, they did go with 


| defence'againſt the Rocks, crept into them for that end? Whereas all 
the Muſcles they move by, are cover'd over with a hard bony Sub- 


| light, that Anatomiſts tell us, by the help of it put to their open Eyes, 
| they could look on the Sun without trouble, as Borrichius informs us? Borieh: 
er 


Se, upon the obſervation of the wonderful Mechaniſm of the Eye fn 


ane of Providence, And he underſtood the frame of theſe things far 


* 


| which partakes moſt of the ſubſtance of the Brain to be the chief or- 


} 


And fo for the Ear that war made, ſaith Lucretius long befor e ny 


4 
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met. 


both in Mankind, and Beaſts, and Birds, faith, That if a Man firſt u- 46 Dar. 


| derflands Mechanicks, and then curiouſly examins the fabrick of Animals, he oe mw__— 
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the Body? Were there any form'd before with Ears in other parts, 
which 0 not do fo well 2, In other caſes they lay, Nature a u. 
to try divers Experiments, becauſe the imperfet Animals could nat uh. 
But this cannot hold here: For Mankind might have lived wich 
Ears in other places, but the Head is certainly the beſt for Sounds jy. 
ing received and tranſmitted to the Brain. How comes the outwyy 
part of the Ear to be ſo framed as it is, but for the better gathering ang 
more diſtin& conveyance of the Sounds, as appears by the confus} 
noiſe which thoſe have who have laft that part? What made the in. 
ward pafſage ſo winding, and ſuch an exquifite Membrane at the end 
ol it, and a Cord behind it, but for the advantage of the Sound? How 
come the three cavities behind, the firſt with little Bones of an ex. 
traordinary figure, whereof one triangular, the better to give paſſa 
to the Air; the ſecond called the Labyrinth, and the third with Sil 
Windings and an Internal Air, and all particularly ſerving the purpoſe 
of Hearing, by the Sound paſſing from one to another? Whence came 
all theſe ſubtle and intricate paſſages, if our Bodies were made 
chance > And yet, if any of them be not in their due order, our { 
of Hearing is prejudiced ; which ſhews that this contrivance was necef. | 
fary in order to it. And which is again obſervable, the greater diſco 
'veries have been made in thele matters, the more reaſon we have to 
admire the contrivance of them. As in this ſenſe of Hearing, the latch 
diſcoveries about the ſmall bones of the firſt cavity, call'd the Hammer, 
the Anvil, and the Stirrup, and another in the joyning the two laſt, 2. 
quaint us with more than what the Ancients knew; fince there ar 
two things remarkable about them. 1. That they do move each other; 
the Drum moves the Hammer, the Hammer the Anvil, that the Stir- 
rup, which opens the paſſage into the ſecond cavity. 2. That theſe 
bones are as big in an Infant, as in grown Perſons. Now how comes 
this to paſs in a way of Mechaniſm ? How come theſe Bones not to 
creaſe as the other parts of the Body do; ſince the moſt ſolid of 
them, tbe Hammer and Anvil, as well as the Stirrup, have manifeſt | 
Pores in them to receive nouriſhment > But not only theſe, but the 
other {mall bones in the inner cavities, the Semicircular paſſages andthe 
Cochlea only receive a greater firmneſs and hardneſs by Age. Theſe thing 
I can only mention, and refer the Reader to Mr. Du Verney and others - | 
who have treated moſt exactly of them. | EY 
The frame of the Mouth as it is, is neceſſary for Reſpiration, and Nov 
riſbment, and Speech. For Reſpiration, the Mouth opened affords a Pal 
ſage to the Air, and there are inward Veſſels fitted to convey it to the 
Lungs, and without breathing it is impoſſible to live. But how ame 
the two different Paſſages for the Air and Food? How came the Val 
to ſecure the Paſſage to the Lungs from ſuch things which may prey 
dice it, and paſs the other way? As to Nouriſbment, the Mouth notonlj 
takes in the Food, but the Teeth are conveniently plac'd for the pre 
paring it for its farther paſſage and alteration in the Stomach, in 
to Nutrition; for which end there are Veſſels prepar'd with wonderll - 
variety and contrivance. How come thoſe Channels into thoſe hard bone 
in the Mouth, which we call Teeth, by which an Artery, a Vein and 3 
Nerve ſpread themſelves in branches to each particular Tooth? Ho 
come the figures of them to vary according to their uſe, and to — 
ſtronger Roots where the work is harder? And becauſe Speech 1s one 
the peculiar excellencies of Mankind, there is an Inſtrument ou 1 1 
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purpoſe for it in the Mouth (which ſerves for Taſting likewiſe) andwith»  - 


"it this, all the communication of Mankind with each other by words 


had been loſt. And I cannot ſee how mere Matter and Motion 2 


help Mankind either to frame words, or to utter them to others without 
| a Tongue 5 nor, how 1t could be fram'd by it. LE a 


The Hand is ſo provided with Foints, Muſcles, and Tendons, for the 

t variety of neceſſary uſes it ſerves Mankind for, that he that can 

think it could be ſo contriv'd by chance, doth thereby ſhew that ſome 

can think only by Chance without any Reaſon ; and it is a vain thing to 

hope to convince them. I ſhall not need to inſiſt on the curioſity of the 

contrivance of all the Muſcles of the Hand; but it is impoſſible for any 
Man to give an account of the Perforation of thoſe Muſcles, which ſerve 


for the uſe of ſome of the Fingers and Toes, from mere Matter and Mo- Rioln. A. 
tion; or the Ligaments about the Tendons of thoſe Muſcles, for the 42. be 98 


greater eaſineſs of their motion. Ariſtotle hath a Diſcourſe about the pr 4e 
great uſe of a Hand to Mankind: Auaragoras, he ſaith, ſaid that Man Ft. 4nim- 


wa the wwiſeſt Animal, becauſe be alone bad Hands, but, faith he, rber.-- 


fore Man bad Hands, becauſe be was the wiſeſt, being beſt able to make uſe 
of ſuch an excellent Inſtrument. For that is the Wiſdom of Nature to do ar 
a wiſe Man would do, i. e. to give tbe beſt Inſtruments to the beſt Workman. 
Now, faith he, the Hand is the moſt uſeful Inſtrument to him that is capable 
of making a god uſe of it. And therefore he blames thoſe that ſaid, 
Man was the worſt provided for of any Animals ; for they haue but one 
belp afforded them by Nature, but the Hand is inſtead of all, for it can 
make uſe of all. And for that reaſon he ſhews how very convenient the 
make and faſhion of the Hand is, and the diviſion of it into five parts, 
on which he inſiſts at large. So that Ariſtotle was fully ſatisfyd that 


the production of Mankind was no caſual or ſpontaneous thing, but the 


effect of Wiſdom and Underſtanding. VV 
Theſe things I have here laid together at firſt, becauſe this Hypotheſſie 
of Diodorus Siculus hath been thought by ſome'in our Age to be the na- 
of Mankind without Revelation ; whereas in truth it is the 
foundation of Irreligion, and the reproach of Mankind; but not the 
ſenſe of the wiſeſt part of them. And to make out this more effectually, 
[ ſhall now proceed to conſider and compare the ſenſe of the moſt antienc 


| Philoſophers on both ſides as to this point, whether the World was the 


effect of Chance, or of a wiſe Providence. For if the World were made 


| byawiſeand intelligent Being, it can never be ſuſpected that Religion is 
| a0 Impoſture, or a contrivance of Politicians ; for then it will appear to 


de built upon the trueſt Reaſon. And I ſhall the more carefully inquire 
into the Opinions of the eldeſt Philoſophers, becauſe they were neither 
Prieſts nor Politicians, having no Intereſt to carry on by the practice of 
eligion, And ſome of them were born in a very - condition, and 


| Quitted their Eſtates, or neglected other buſineſs, the more freely to at- 
| tendon their philoſophical Inquiries. And therefore we have the more 
| Tealon to ſearch into their Opinions, ſo far as relates to theſe matters. 


K cannot be deny d that after Men began to be inquiſitive into the 


1 1 beptiel Reaſons of Things, there were ſome who ſet up for mate- 


bur, Cauſes only, without an Efficient. And there were two different 
's0f theſe, and the other Schemes may be well reduced to them: 
F N rſt was of thoſe who were the immediate Succeſſors of Thales. 


| pee 2 no reaſon to put him in the head of them, if what Cicero, Dio- 


ertius and Plutarch rt of him be true; For it is ſaid in 


— Cre 
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Cicer, de Cicero, That Thales made Gop to be the Mind that form'd all things, Aud 
Et. 2. to what purpoſe ſhould Velleius ſay this, if this had not been then korn 
do have been his Opinion? For it had been better for his deſign to hae 
made ſv great a Man as Thales was eſteem d, to have excluded Gop ang 
Providence. Diogenes Laertius faith, That he not only made Gob an E. 
ternal Being, but that the World was of his making. And he was no mrs 
partial in this caſe, than the Epicurean in Tully. It is obſervable, thy 
when Plutarch blames Anaximander and Anaximenes for leaving out the 
Efficient Cauſe, he takes no notice of Thales on that account; which he 
Plutar. de ought to have done, as being the Head of that Sect of Philoſophers cl. 
75 = led the Jonick, as himſelf acknowledges in that place. And Srobau faith, 
Stob. Eclog. That Thales own'd a Divine Power, which paſs'd thro' and gave noting ty 
Phy: e. 1. rhe fluid Matter, out of which be ſuppos'd all things to. be made, The 
great Objection againſt this, is, that ſeveral of the antient Writers r, 
That Anaxagoras was the firſt Philoſopher, who attributed the makiy if 
the World to an Infinite Mind; and that Plutarch himſelf, in the Li of 
Pericles, ſaith the ſame. But the true anſwer to this, is, that Anaxagy- 
ras was the firſt who own'd this in writing, whoſe words are produc 
by ſo many; but Thales wrote nothing about it that appear'd, and there- 
fore his Scholars going another way, there might be ſome preſumption 
againſt him. For it is too evident that Anaximander, his Diſciple, did 
never mention a Gop in the making of the World; but he mentions ſeve- 
ral Gods made out of the World, Dii nativi;, a ſort of Phoenician Gods, 
which roſe out of Matter; and ſuch as the Poets had poſſeſs'd the Peo- 
ple with among the Greeks. . I have already obſerv'd from Plato, That 
the old Greeks worſhip'd the Sun, Moon, and Stars, &c. as other barhs- 
rous Nations did. Now herein lay the artifice of Anaximander, that he 
took care to aſſert the Popular Deities, and ſo avoided the imputation of 
Atheiſm among the People, who look'd no farther, than whether Men 
own'd the Religion in vogue: But whether there were an Infinite Mind 
ſuperior to thoſe Gods they worſhip'd, they look'd on as a Speculation | 
too deep for them ; and therefore they let thoſe alone, who ſpake no- 
thing againſt the Gods they ſolemnly worſhip d. And this was the true 
reaſon of the different uſage of Anaximander and Anaxagoras, The for- 
mer aſſerted the Beginning of all things to have been from Infinite Mat- 
ter, without an Efficient Cauſe: The latter ſaid this was impoſſible; but 
there muſt be an Eternal Mind to give motion to Matter, and to direct i. 
Now one would have thought that Anaragoras ſhould have been in fi 
vor with the People, who hated Atheiſm, and Anaximander puniſhed : 
But on the contrary Anaximander kept up his Intereſt among the People 
where he liv'd, at Miletus in Alia, and at laſt carry'd a Colony along 
Alian. I z. with him to Apollonia, The reaſon was, the People of Miletus had? 
$trab. 1.14, Wonderful veneration for the Sim and Moon, under the names of 2 
and Diana; and as long as Anaximander comply'd with them, as to thele 
Di nativi, they let him alone in his Philoſophy. But Anaxagors con 
ing to Athene, and being there in favor with Pericles, a leading Man in 
the City, but oppos d violently by a different Faction of Thucydides Mil- 
ſuus, who took all advantages they could againſt Perioles his Party: The 
finding that Anaxagoras had ſhew'd too much of his Philoſophy, wi" 
he call'd the Sun a Maſs of Fire; this ſet them all in a flame, and made 
ſuch a diſturbance about it, that Anaxaporas was accus'd of Albeiſu; 
and Pericles with all his Intereſt and Eloquence could not fave him _ 


8 Bani {hment, in which he died, as appears by Laertius and — xagotus 
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xagoras:wis very clear as to the . rted 

an Eternal Mind which made the World; this Anaximanyer deny di bur 
he aſſerted the Common Deities 2:,and altho' the Epicurean in Tuly ar- 

gues well againſt Anarimanders Opinion, Sed nos Deum niſi ſempiternum. 
intelligere qui poſſumus We can haye no true Notion of Gon not eter· 
nal; yet ſuch philoſophical Reaſons ſignified little he allow d the ſame 
Worſhip which they practis d, and this was enough to ſatisfy them 
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as tho' he were ſo intent upon the Material Cauſes, thar'thro' Incog: 


only be left out the ee eee ee Incogitanqꝝ in a E 


ſopher to leave out che maim point, For the zuſt fault which -Lreuage, 


nander, and his Scholar Anaximenes were; by whom he was inſtructed. 
And why ſhould Socrates, P latd, Ariſtotle, Theophraſius,. & c. look on it 


firſt Cauſe, if his Predeceſſors meant the ſame thing? But there is 4 
paſſage in Ariſtorle which ſeems moſt- to favour Anaximander, viz. That 


. * 


\ 


written with ſo good a deſign; and bating ſome ſuppoſititious Authori- 


mended it particularly to a great Friend of his, too inclinable to Acheiſn i 


would ſeem to have more Wit than others) and it had ſo great ſuoteſa 
therein, that he uttexly renounc'd all Principles tending. that way.) The 
Paſſage which he produces is certainly in Ariſtotle; and it ſeems ſo ca- 
| pableof a good meaning, that Clemens Alexandrinus join d 


ſeryd, was very antient, if not Ariſtotle) doth uſe the ſame Expreſſion 
concerning GoD, that he doth contain and govern all things: 


- 


dect that Anaximander did not aflert an Eternal Mind, as Anaxagoras did. 


4 J 
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I am not ignorant, that ſome have gone about to excuſe Anarimander, 


ASA 
* * * 3 


ras found, was that'he:went about to make à World withbut an Eterna 


as ſo extraordinarya thing in Anaxagoras to aſſert an Eternal Mind, as the 


and was Immortal and Incorruptible. And this Aug. Steuc his Eugubinus De pereni 
in his learned Book Dv perenni Philoſophia, inſiſts — upon. A Book, C. 


ties, ſo well manag d, that the Elder Scaliger, as his Son tells us, com- J, Scalig. 


vit. 7u- 
Scaligeri 


(as was too much the faſhion then as well, as ſinoe, among ſome Whos. 30 


” #45 
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. 
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v ſuppoſ obne B 7 him with Ana- Clem. Ae : 
Xagoras zn uppo ing an In nite eing above the El n And it cannot 7. Pro- 
be deny d' that the Author of the Book de Mundo (who, as I before bb. 


| "2 
laying the Paſlages in Ariſtotle together, there is too great reaſon to fuſs © 


He is there giving an account of the different Notions Philoſophers had war. 4s; 


concerning the firſt: Principle : Some aſſerted it to be Infinite,"as Anaxago- I 3.6.4. 


1 * 


fer only by bulk and figure Thus far 4riftotle is clear; then he goes on 


to ſhew, chat the firſt Princiy muſt be Ingenite and Incorriptible; and 


2 
— 


n mu contain and govern all things; -as all do; hoid, wb do not af- 
4 her Cauſes, as Mind (as —— or Friendſbip (as Empedacles.,) 
n at bs zu, e & nvorcal ang incorruncible, 
2 10 rted by Anaximander and the moſt of thoſe he calls Phyſiologi/ts, 
1. 290 Went no farther than the bare Nature of things, No here it 
Mes d aha aſſerted an Eternal Mind: and he diſtznguithes his O. 
nh om'that-of-Demoorirys and Angximander.... It may be ſaid, 

| U ei from ſhance, that Anaximandey did, aſſert a. Diuine Being, 

| "3A lach it came to nothing but Init Mareer, whigh, was the n 
| 8 gin 


eee e was one firſt Principle of all, which he called Mind; the ny 
Hatter or Body was the only Principle of all chings, and bar the. parts difo 


; 549 
Ka 


if Plny:that he doth. diſtinguiſh-4nazimender and His Followers from | 


i 
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Hat and Mother-God to his Dis Genizt, as he called them. In may 


Metapby. place lie ſpeaks yet more plainly, viz, that thoſe Philoſophers before Anz. 
hens nt bem pon en oor fog 


es. agorhs went BD n Matter, and made all things to tome on of 
£ ir, and to be difſoled into it again, being it ſelf one and iftontitable unde 
all the variety of ebanges. He faith; They — about the firſt Maia 
Principle - Thales, and one Hippon called rheaobeiſt (the firſt of thy 
Order that we read of) held it to be Water +} bur Ariſtotle beſtows 3 very 


* ? 4 ſevere character upon him, viz. that be did not deſerve co be nintim % 
e i 


S ue, rhe varameſe of bis caparity. (It ſcems Wit and'Atheiſm did no: beg 
— together.) e ae no farther than Infinite Mane n 
general ; but Anaximenes was for Air, und fo was Diogenes Apolbnine 
who ved in the time of Huurugorat; but it ſeems by Demetrius hab. 
rens his Apology for Socrates (now loft) 2bat be fell inte ſome days 


4 Athens (poſtbly for being agzinſt che Worſhip 6f Fire, as Kangne 


was?) Bur upon the whole matter, I do not fee how Avaximaider an 


be encusd, altho* he left the Poplar Gods, and beftow'd the name of 


Divinity upon his Infinite Matt. 

But there was another Stereſſiom o Philoſophers deriv'd from Taupbr 
ner, who liv'd in Sicily, faith Laertius, and was Contemporary with u 
immer: and he was neither a Follower of Thales nor of Pythagors:; 
but from a Town near the Sea in Faly, whence his thief Followers came, 
it was called the Eleatick- Scét. He was a great Enemy to the puetica 
Fiftions about the Gods, as he had reaſon ; for they ſtrangely corrupted 
the Minds of the People, and took away all inward Reverence toward 

te Deity, And alth&' Ariſtotle ſpeaks with ſome contempt of him; 

Beſſario c. ters have ſhew'@ that he miſunderſtood him, and that he afſerted 
N Inifonite and Eternal Mind; and the ſame Simplictus ſaith of Parmenidet 
at. lib. 2. +. 3 1 KK | af 4 
b. 10, 11. ad Meliſſus : But ſince the learned Author of the Intellectual Sym if 
rde Umverſe, hath very well clear'd that matter, J intend not to tan- 


feribe him, but to refer my Reader to him, and proceed to thoſe vo 


changed the firſt Notions of the Fleatick Sect, and ſer up for the making 
2 World without a Deity. And thoſe were Lu and Democritur, 
Stob. Eelg. and yet Srobanes ſaith, that Leueippus torote 4 Book About Mind, wherein 


Ply. 6. 8. he hath this Saying, That nothing is done in vain, bug all things are in 


rom Reafon and Necefſiry, How theſe two things came to be ſo put to- 
gether is Hard for us now to conjefure, unleſs that Book of his had been 
Pluterch. preferv'd. Plutarch faith, That Demorrieus hetd that Gop tows in Inch 
Phy, . 1. Era Fife, and the Soul of the World. But it appears by Cieer, tht 
. . Dremecritus did not ſtick at making fome very ſubtle Evi of his Atom 
Hr. Je to be Gods, both. thoſe without us, and thoſe within us, vi. tho 
en which make up er incelle@uat Faculties. It is very hard to fay whit 
his true Notion of Divinizy was, unleſs we could have feen his Books 
about Mind and Providence; which Laertiut faith that he torott. But 
whatever de might write for the amuſing che World, (as Fpieuri dif 
afterwards) if He made the Origin of all things to have been witten 
22 Providence, nd Titles bf Bodks will be a ſufficient Excoſe 
e 12-0 eee een en ne, {4 bb = | 
And I confeſs it is all one to me, wherher thoſe who fram'd the 4b 
Mien! Hyporbioſes proceeded im the way: of Forms and Qualities, Wd 

Hons And Vatuity, becauſe 1 think" the one way as impotlible 28 
other. For 46 drifforle hach well obferved, the great difficulties as oth 
firſt Principles lay in two things, The beginning of Motion, and tht Or 
of the World * und in doth ceſs the different Hzporbeſes of Anion 
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ez: or Keul. Qua 
are not; the many 1 — pag wee a i 4; ir | 
then. there are other things, Ag ras to Mis „ which ſi 
5 0d in the Mechanital ways to ie bibo of AN rar 


a and Demutyionis. 2 theſe ig hen Hp» 
paibeſe 6 pe on of the World ; yet theſd who aſfertec an her: | 
nal Mind to be the firſt Cauſe, had in mon Reaſori very wuch the 4 
advantage of either; ſince it was impollible fot them to give an aceaunt * 
how the motion of Matter began, or hew it fell into, that that Qtder , and 
Beauty, and Uſefulneſs, which we find in thoſe parts en make wp 
the ble World. All that we can learn of t9ximandet's Hyporhefis ts, 
That the Heavens and Infinite Worlds (for why ſhould they {fo op, When Plutatch: 
they could ne. Worlds ſo eaſily) were produced by. an infhite. circum. Pu 1 3 
whution of all thin "Bc that theſe had in them very different Ws Tale 1. 1. 8 
aucb tber, ſome hot ſome oll, ſome diy ſome cf &e. that 
| in continual motion, a mixture of them happened, and gedording 75 ze dif 

1 5 mixtures of e e the ſeveral ſorts of things &id 0 6. Ths, 
| 3s far as 1 can apprehend, was his Scheme of the Produttien of things. 
hee is little difference between the two Hypotheſes of Anaxingnder 
and Deymocrizws, but only in the point of Mixture; which one attributes 
toQualiries, and-the other to the Bulk and Figure of Atdins. They both | 
Production of things by the eircuinvolution of the parts of Mat- 
ter z To held infinite Worlds, and 1 the things of this World came 
together of themſelves, without any ſuperior Cauler - 

Big were nor all che Philoſophets rbeit Mind? No ſo fir fromi 
it, that the beſt and greateſt of them utterly rejected this Doctrine, as 
Ee te Human Reaſon. Of which we have an evident wm 
from Aritorle, who cannot be ſuſpected of any pattiality 1 25 the Parker: 
In che beginning, of his Metaphyſicks he gives an account of the Opinie 
of Philoſophers Fore him about the firſt Principles f Sings 1 kbaw 
os 17 & hardly thought of hy many for aiifrepreſenting the Opinions 

oſs before hims and that he endeayour'd £0 Jefſen their Reputation | 

. is wn z but J can fee no manner of for it in this 
dne. Pis dedible, as to the Fythagoreun and Heatiel Sell, he might 
huot repreſent their Opinions ſo Ell as they were capable of: but 45 to 
theſe tele d e rs as he calls them, he charges nothing d pon thein, but 
= En ownd; only he makes Thales the Head of d ben, far which I 

re cher d Regſens te the contrary. But in general he faith, Ther gh. 

ae began jm 05 to philoſophiz#, od upon Matter & the only Prin- 1. 5. 5 

2 9 — of which all things cam, and is whioh they did rerun the 

once remaining hr ſame, aul the Aft ion only chang 4 As Socrates 
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ite fame Man, ahbe his imw#rd Habit as But what this 
lxeriabPrinciple was, may were net — rote The Thales, 4be ft of en, 
it to. be Water ;  Anaximentes- and Biegenes ir 3 Hippaſus⸗ 


Heraclitus Five 4, 9 ther addeitiEarch. Hitherto, Hirn he, 
" bo A as the * Cauſe 5 Bat, ſalth Ie, when they kad 
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1 ORIGINES SACK/E. Bookl. Chip 
* . gone ſo fur, the very Nature of things carried them farther in their In 
Wed ord- quiries. For whatever change he made in Generation and Corruption 
Lade theres muſt be ſome Cauſe why it ſo happened. For mere Matter do 
bas oe not change it ſelf. - As Wood doth not make it ſelf into a Bed, nor Bra 
owlwdy- into à Statue; but ſome Artificer. doth it. But the e. this, is ln. 
145. cu. ing after another Principle, which he calls the Principle of Notion Whith 
| thoſe who. aſſerted from the beginning, ran themſelves into uifficulties, 4. 
tho they aſſerted Matter to be one ;'but thoſe who went no farther tha 
Matter, whether Water, or Fire, or Earth, tere never able to clear the 
Production of things, and therefore were fore d by Truth it ſelf, (an 
T ddubeiag) to ſeek for another Principle. Where it is very confideratie 
that. Ariſtotle ſaith, That there were ſome from the beginning who aſſerted 
both Principles; and that thoſe who aſſerted only a Material Principle, 
ran themſelves into ſuch difficulties which they could never ſee theirwy 
through; but were forc'd at laſt by the mere power of Truth to ſeck-for 
another Principle. Which not only ſhews his own Opinion, but thi 
others, upon canſideration, were fain to ſet up a new Hypotheſis aotinſ 
theſe Materialiſts, not wholly new, as he ſhews, but new in Oppoſition 
| to them, who thought at firſt, by pretending to {kill in Philoſophy, t 
have run down the antient Opinion of Mankind, founded on ſuch à Tra 
dition, of which none could trace the Original. Of which I have fl. 
ready produc d the teſtimonies of Plato and Plutarch. But now the hu. 
mor of philoſophizing coming among the Greeks, the firſt ſetters up of 
this were very apt to contemn any thing that was built on Tradition; 
for that gave noReaſon of things, which it was their buſineſs to do. In 
ſome things then unknown as to the natural Cauſes of them, they wor- 
derfully ſurpriſed the common fort , who thereupsn-admired themes 
Men that could do any thing. Being thus puffed up with à vain o. 
nion of their own ſkill, they attempted to give an account of che very 
beginning of the World; and finding out what they thought the fan 
Principle of which things were compoſed, they had no more to*do; hut 
to ſuppoſe them all reduced to a Maſs orf Chaos 3: and then they fancied 
that by the motion of theſe ſeveral parts of Matter; things would fil 
into that ſtate we now ſee them in the World. But as much as they 
pleas'd theinſelves with theſe Speculations, thoſe who came after then) 
found them extremely defective, both in the N this Motion, 
and the Order of it. For they found Matter to be a dull unactive thing 
of it ſelf, and that no Matter could form it ſelf without an Agent; 
and therefore they ſaw it neceſſary to add a Supreme Efficient Cauſe, 
which ſhould both put the parts of Matter, however qualified, into mo- 
tion, and direct and regulate the courſe of it. For otherwiſe it was im- 
poſſible to conceive, that there ſhould be ſuch diſtin& Syſtems or Bodies 
of Matter, as there are in the World. For how come the ſeveral Fort! 
not to interfere with each other? What made the Centers of them to be 
diſtinct from one another, ſo as that the Matter within ſuch circumte 
rence ſhould move about that alone? And witliout this it is impoſſible 
to conceive there ſhould be ſuch Bodies as the Sun; Moon, and Stars 
are; ſo great, and yet ſo diſtin& from each other. But what Cauſe 
then was found ſo neceſſary to be ſuperadded? - Ariſtorle faith, That the 
Order and Fitneſs of things, which he calls EY Kas;, muſt pre 
from an Intelligent Cauſe ; for theſe things could never come either from 
mere Material Cauſes, as Fire, Earth, Gc. or only by Chance. 
therefore he ſaith, Anaxagoras wrote like a Man in his ſenſes, pa 
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Aon of thoſe before him; which ſhews that he look d on the others 

Speculations as Dreams and idle Fancies. And he will not allow Anaxa- 

| "ras to have been the firſt that aſſerted this; but he did it pavees;, Open- 
and plainly, in oppoſition to ſuch as had ſet up another Hypotheſis: 

| For before him, he ſaith, Hermotinus Clazomenius had ſaid the ſame 

| thing,” as to A ſuperior Cauſe : And {o no doubt had many others; but 

pe mentions him as a Philoſopher of the ſame City from whence Anaxa- 

| Was came. But it ſeems the reputation of-Thales and his Scholars had 

5, ain? d ſo much in the Greek Colonies where they inhabited, that they 

buried the name of others, altho'Clazomene were a City of Ionia too. 

| But that Anaxagoras was a Perſon of a juſt eſteem, appears by the 

eat value which Pericles ſet upon him; who not only had Him for his Tire wap 

Counſellor, but ventur'd, his intereſt to preſerve him: and altho' he was 7% ales 

| over-rul'd by the contrary Faction, as to his Baniſhment; yet he took f? 

erte of him in it. And as Plutarch faith, he obtain d the name of Nec; pe 

| he cannot tell, whether it was for his Opinion, or the reputation of his in Pericie. 

| Wiſdom. And after he was buried at Lamſacus, a City of Alia Minor 

near the Helleſpont, there were two Inſcriptions on tlie Altar erected to 

his Memory, which teſtify'd the very great Eſteem of him in two words, 

| the one was Nes, and the other Aube. And what can be ſaid greater lian. 1.8. 
of a Philoſopher, than that Underſtanding and Truth belong'd to him? © 9. 

| Timon, who was not very civil to the memories of moſt Philoſophers, 

gives him a high character in Laertius: who faith likewife, That he was 

um to a conſiderable Eflate ; but he had a Mind above Riches. And © * 

| Sextus Empiricus ſaith, he was the moſt ſkilful in Natural Philoſophy, and Sext. Em 

| he was blam'd both by Socrates and Ariſtotle, for running too far into %%, 55 

Natural Cauſes, as tho he made uſe of his Supreme Mind only to help ?hedr. A. 

him out, when nothing elſe would. But therein he ſhew'd that it was = * 

not for want of underſtanding Natural Cauſes, that he aſſerted an Eter- 1 

nal Mind, pure and unmix'd, which was the firſt Cauſe of things; but it in Pericle- 

was his true {kill in Philoſophy, which brought him to it. For he fix'd 

on the Principle of Gravitation, as the main foundation of Union and 

Compoſition ; but the other Hyporbeſes of Vortices, or Circumlations with- 

out it, he look d on as weak and inſufficient. So vain is that Saying of 

Luretins and a modern Philoſopher, that Ignorance of Cauſes inclin d Men Leviathan, 

10 Religion; eſpecially as to the Heavenly Bodies . 15. 
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Preterea cœli rationes ordine certo, | 

Et varia annorum cernebant tempora 'verti, . 

Nec. poterant quibus id fieret cognoſcere cauſis 3 

Ergo perfugium ſibi habebant omnia Divis 

Tradere, & illorum nutu facere omnia fletti. oy (344 
e rag TiN Lucret. I. 5. 
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For the trueſt and exacteſt ſearcher into Natural Cauſes, we ſee, was the 
molt firm and ſteddy aſſerter of a GoD. Lucrerius magnifies his Heroe, 
teat neither the common Fame, nor the Thunder and Lightning bad frighted 
bin into = ſenſe of Religion, but that he had gone | io the Clouds by 
the ſlrengt of: bis Mit, and bad ſetled all the bounds of Nature. 


2 nec fama Deum, nec fulmina, nec minilanti 
urmure comprelſit cœlum, &c. 


3 1 Which 
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Wich was all becoming the more than Poctick fury of Lucrerau 137 
But Plutarch in the Life of Pericles ſaith, That Anaxagoras explaind 2 1 
the Natural Cauſes of thoſe Metcors which are ſo apt to terrify May," 
and thereby took away an ignorant Superſtition ;, but inſtead of haps 
fertled in his Mind # dopani pr? NH dyabiv ,,, a firm Devtin 
accompanied with good Hopes. And is not this far beyond the une 
Lucrętius attributes to his Hero ? ſuppoſing he had ſuch ſuccefs, x K 
imagin d; which we have only the Poet's word for. 


rt Relligio pedibus ſubjecio viciſſim 


Obteritur, nos exequat victoria cælo. 


Py 


But we can find no ſuch victory that he ever obtain d over Religion 
his fooliſh and precarious (we, which the more learned pretenden 
to Atheiſm in our Age are aſham'd of, becauſe of its vanity and inconſ- 
ſtency; and therefore there is now leſs need of inſiſting upon it, Bu 
what reaſon had Lucretius to make ſuch extravagant boaſting of Fin 
rus his ſucceſs againſt the Principles of Religion; when Cicero of the 
ſame age and time, and a friend to Lucrerius, had ſo very mean an oy; 
nion of 1t, and hath expos'd it ſo much to contempt in more places than 
one? But poſſibly he may mean, it had ſo at Athens: nothing like i. 
For it was obferv'd, that none were more forward to comply with the 
Plut. adu. Popular ſuperſtitions, none more reſerv'd as to their real opinions about 
Colt, the Deity than Epicurus and his followers. What need all this men 
complyance, this caution and reſerve, if they were ſuch Conqueror, iz 

he repreſents them? They never oppos'd the common ſentiments, 2 
Anaxagoras did, and ſuffer d for it; but inſtead of it, they induſtriouſy 
labour d to'perſuade the People, that they were for Piety and Veneratim 

of the God; and Epicurus wrote about it: whether in earneſt or not, 

I diſpute not; but he was in earneſt concern'd for his own ſecurity, | 

Are theſe the marks of a Conqueror? And yet in his time the fend 

the Areopagus, after the time of Epbialtes was in great meaſure remov'd, 

24. emir. It is obſerved by Foſephns, That by the Laws of Athens, it was death 
e without mercy, 0 ſpeak againſt the eſtabliſhed Religion; and we find with 
what Au Anaxagoras eſcaped: But in Epicurus his time the G 
vernment was ſunk, and the Macedonian Empire was continually grow 
ing upon them; and all People took greater liberty to ſpeak their 
Minds, and without any ſuch oppoſition as the Philoſophers before 
him met with, when their Laws were obſerved more ſtrictly; as wha 
Protagoras and Diagoras were forced to abſcond for fear of their lives; 
and Ariſtotle upon a ſuſpicion of a profane Hymn to withdraw to (ali 
But in the time of Epicurus, the ſtate of the City was altered, and the 
Government was in the hands of Alexander's Succeſſors; for Epics 
lived with his Scholars in Atbens, when it was fo cloſely beſieged If 
Demetrius, as Plutarch informs us, who ſoon after had the poſſeſion 
of it delivered to him. Now in buſy and diſorderd times, ſud 8 
Epicurus might be far more ſecure than at another time; and yet cen 
then he was afraid of giving any diſtaſt, as to his opinions about Ke 
ligion ; and ſtill aſſerted his owning the Anticipation of a Deny, altho 
not conſiſtent with his on grounds of-certainty. But where was 
victory the mean while over Religion, which Lucretius boaſts of ? 7 
Defenders ſay , 1s was over the ill effetts of Superſtition but we fn 4 
nothing like that effected by him. The World was not made out * | 
4 
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che better, but a great deal the worſe for his Principles ; for the ve- 
name of a Philoſopher went a great way with Perſons of bad incli- 
| nations? and they do not govern themſelves by any Reaſon; but when 
they can bring an Authority of A Perſon of any reputation, they in- 
nire no farther, but go on with greater contidence in their former 
Practices; and then they charge Ignorance and Superſtition on thoſe 
| that contradict them. I do not deny but ſome of the Defenders of 
Fyicurns in our Age, have been Perſons of Wit and Learning, and 
they have utterly diſown'd his irreligious Principles: but yet the very 
undettaking to defend the Author of ſo much impiety, hath done un- 
ſpeakable miſchief to the Age we live in; and all the diſcoveries of 
Natural Philoſophy can never make amends for it. We are now com- 
ing the Notions of Epicurus and Anaxagoras as to religion; and that 
method which Plutarch tells us Anaxagoras took, as .to the freeing the 
Mind of Pericles from Superſtition, was far better than that of Epicu- 
| 15, For Anaxagoras ſatisfy d him, that there were natural cauſes of 
| Thunder and Lightning, but theſe were the effects of a Divine Provi- 
| derce, which order'd the affairs of Mankind for the beſt, as well as 
' the Meteors in the Air; and therefore there was no reaſon why any 
wiſe and good Man ſhould not entertain a comfortable Hope of Di- 
vine Protection: but in the way of Epicurus there is a bare account of 
Natural Cauſes, which whether true or falſe, can give no ſatisfaction 
to a thinking Man. For the utmoſt comes to this; Such and ſuch 
Effects do naturally follow ſuch Cauſes. And what then? Then if ſuch 
things happen, we cannot help it. And what follows? Nothing more. 
Ant is this all the comfort of Epicurus his Inquiry into Cauſes > To 
| underſtand this better, I will put a Caſe, which lately happened in the 
place where I live at preſent, to a Man working in his Gatden near 
| a great River : while he was there buſy, a violent ſhower of Rain 
| fell of a ſudden ; and the Man thinking to divert it, the Rain beat 
| down a great heap of earth above him, and carried it through his Gar- 
| den, and took away the Man with its force into a precipice hard by, 
| and with great violence hurried him down into the River, which made 


him ſtupid and ſenſleſs; but it pleas d Gop he was taken up, and re- 


| cover'd. Now let us confider what would tend moſt to the ſatisfaction 
| Of this Mans Mind, when he was in that deplorable ſtate, if he had 
| been then ſenſible of his caſe : What comfort would it have been to him 
to have been told, that as things were, the earth above him falling 
down, and there being ſuch a precipice below him, there was no help 
for him, and he muſt be contented to ſuffer > But would it not be far 
greater ſatisfaction to be told, there were thoſe above who ſaw him fall, 
and pitied his caſe, and would be ſure to help him out, and give him 
| What was neceſſary for his relief and remedy > Now this is the caſe of 
| Neceſſity and Providence : the one gives only that heavy comfort, Things 
| muſt beſo, and we cannot help it; the other till keeps up reaſonable 
hope, and the expectation of {ſomething better. So that no one can de- 
ny, that upon mere principles of Natural Reaſon, this is the more de- 
1 eich z and nothing but invincible arguments ſhould remove 
1 nkind from it: but neither Democritus nor Epicurus could offer any 
thing but a very precarious Hypotheſis againſt it. 3 
rom Anaxagoras I now come to Socrates (for Acheloits purſued his 
nciples at Athens, where Socrates was his Diſciple.) He was a Per- 
n of great vogue at Athens, for the Natural ſharpneſs of his Wit 1 
| bes N wh the 
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the freedom he usd in converſation with all ſorts, without regard 
9 his own intereſt. And for this he appealed to his Judges, and to 85 
4pil. Scr. Whole City, that he was far from any deſign to enrich himſelf 5 
they all knew : he did not deny but that he had great preſents of 
fer'd him; but he took no more than to keep him from poyert 8 
in the caſes of the King of Macedonia and Alcibiades: and none ol 
blame him for being refractory to their Laws about Religion; for he 
declar'd that to be his Principle, That Gop ought to be worſhip] * 
: cording to the Laws of the City where a Man liu d. And for thi, / 
vfb. Jenophon ſaith, he truſted to the Pythian Oracle; which was thought 
em. 1.1. of good Authority among them: however ſome in our time have je. 
55. Daten preſented it as ſo groſs an Impoſiure, that it is hardly, credible zu 
Diſert. de Men of common ſenſe could be deceived by it, much leſs the Abe. 
ora, Elba. ns, who for all that we can perceive had as good an opinion of it, x 
the Bzotians themſelbes. a BOY 
This was a very hard point at that time among Men of better un- 
derſtanding, and who had a true ſenſe of Gop and Providence, hoy 
they ſhould behave themſelves with reſpe& to the Popular Superſtiti- 
ons. There was no difficulty, as to ſuch as had no Religion at all: 
for their Principle was to keep fair and to ſecure themſelves ; and the 
look d on ſuch as Protagoras and Diagoras, as Perſons who deſerved tobe 
puniſh'd for their folly. But for Men who truly believ'd a wiſe Gop 
to govern the World, as Socrates and his two excellent Scholars Plan 
and Fenophon did, the caſe was very difficult: For, if they did not on. 
- ply, they were ſure to be proſecuted as guilty of impiety ; if they dil 
this ſeem'd to juſtify all their Superſtition. 5 
The way which Socrates took was this: He avoided giving any of 
fence as to the contempt of their publick worſhip. Nay, Tenn 
ſaith, he was ſo far from any Impiety that way, that he was rather more | 
remarkable for his diligence therein; and that no Man ever heard hin 
fay or do any thing that tended to the diſhonor of Religion; ſo thi 
from the whole courſe of his life, he might be well concluded to be 
H:  EITS541Gp, .@ very devout Man. Cicero had a very pu. 
ts N 34. Qui ticular eſteem of Socrates not only for the greatneſs of ts 
quum omnium ſapientiſſimus Wit, but for his Wiſdom and Goodneſs ; and from him ve 
ellcs, ſauctiſſimegz vixiſſer. Il. learn what the grounds were which ſuch Men vent up- 
on. They found the World horribly corrupted with Superſtition, 
which was to be remov'd in the beſt way they could; but there Was 
great danger, * ay Fogg dude all 9 i og be 9 
8 nam „, And they ſaw an abſolute neceſſity of keeping up tha, 
== jog; rp ſince the Beauty and Order of the World, was ſuffcen't! 
ſuſpiciendam Yr! convince Mankind that there was an Excellent amd Eterul 
een ; W 8 Being, which was to be adored and worſbip d by 
leſtivm cogit confteri. Cic. find. This was their fundamental Principle; and the 
4 Div. i. Be 7%. rather choſe to comply with the follies of their Super 
ſtitions, than not keep the ſolemn worſhip of the Deity. And to fit 
fy themſelves, they put ſuch interpretations upon the publick Kits, & 
made them ſerve to ſome part or other of natural worſhip, with rp 
to the benefits Gon beſtows on the World; and thus, even the Alum 
an Myſteries were underſtood by them. * 
But how then came Socrates to be ſo ſeverely proſecuted at Alen 
Tis true, that his enemies charg d him with Vpiety and Atheiſm, Þ 
appears both by Plato and Fenophon, In Plato's Apology we in 
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deere better for-a Man, he thought GoD alone 


„ hebel on it as 4 great piece of folly in Mankind to ar- 
| im it from Material Cauſes ; and be wonder'd that hy a 
did not nd out, 5 : 
| And — thoſe * Philoſophers argued like mad Men; ere Arnd Mem, 1. 1, c. 1. 


| Ale e with one ener, nr with the navre of ae re. 
| things: for fome ſaid, that it conſiſted of One thing ;, others, J brd See ani. 


| ſaid, there was no motion at all: ſome ſaid, that all things d 


in his Phedo lets us know how he came to be unſatisfy'd even with Anax- 
yo himſelf, altho' he mightily approv'd his fundamental Notion of al 
| thin 


he faich, 
| voured to find out the Cauſes of things; but at laſt he found they were 
| too bard: for him, and ſo fell into a kind of Scepriciſm: but he had hear 

of Book of Anaxagoras, wherein he aſſerted that Mind order'd all things; 


| idry BiXlicov * but finding him to falter there, and to run to mere Na- 
| tural Cauſes as others had done, he gave over his purſuit of Natural Phi- 

| Joſophy, and applied himſelf to matters of Morality ; as more certainly 

| known, and of greater uſe ro Mankind, © © | .- 


tended to all things ſaid or done, altho" in never ſo great ſilence, and that ©; Ap 2 


1 preſery'd in Sextus Empiricus 3 and part in Plutarch and others; but by Set. Emp. od 
| Pider, both of Socrates, his time. But Are ſcems to be far greater y, 75. 
u 
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; _ X : | * | , vs , th 3 5 = | —— oh 0 — | was mma 
| Yelcus downright accus d him char be thought there were no God. So.. 
| crates" being much ſurpriz d at this charge, aſk'd him what ground'he 


had for it; and all the proof he offer'd was, that he was of Anaxago- 


raus Opinion that the Sun and Moon were not Gods: Which Soctares. 4 


deny'd ; and ſaid his charge Was inconſiſtent, for he both accus d 19g 


CJ there were none it al, 


" of the on 


| „ 
But to ſhew- more plainly what Socrates his judgment was as to the 


production of the World: Tenopbon gives this account of it. Th p 5 * 
ee $d ud panel 


lence taking care of good Men living or +» g R 


rei, n, Jr. r i 


that theſe things were above their reach. Suu isw Arbe + 


Exel x) ui ſirov pe- 


of Infinite : ſome ſaid, all things were in motion; others 50 oi — 2 


were generated and corrupted; and others, that nothing at all was, Plato 


being produc d by an Eternal Mind. When he was a young Man, 
be was a great admirer of Natural Philoſophy, and endea- 


this pleas d him well: but he expected that from hence he would have 
ſhew'd how that Eternal Mind did frame every thing for the beſt, 1 


Butas to Providence, Fenophon is very particular in it, That it ex- Nenn. l. i. 


Gop was preſent in all places. To the ſame purpoſe Diogenes Laertius A 
mentions a ſaying of Thales; Being aſked, whether a man could do an 
wnuſt action without GoD's knowing it + No, ſaith he, not if be only thinks 

to do it, Which faith Valerius Maximus, was intended to keep Mens Vater. Max: 
Minds clean and pure, as well as their hands. But the Atheiſtical Club {7-2 8.6. 
a Athens in Socrates his time turn d this another way. For they ſaid, 

This was only a comtrivance of ſome cunning man, to keep Mankind more 


in ave, And that this. was their ſenſe, appears by the Verſes till 


the  attri arnl * 1 1 5 7. P. 310. 
former they are attributed to Critias, and by the latter to Euri- r e bil 


probability as to the former, becauſe ſuch a ſaying was very agree- 
able to the Character of the Man. For Critias was one of the thirty 
Tyrants ſet up by Lyſandfr at Athens ;, a Man of Wit, and addicted to 
*0etry 3 as Socrates himſelf owns in Plato's Charmides, that he de- 
BY it from Solon He and Akibiades had been both under Socrates 
"8 care, as Jenopbon tells us, but they both forſook him, and changed 
their Manners upon it. Critias went into Theſſaly, and there fell into nd 
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cian. But nothing of it agrees with that of Entiprdes, who was Scho. 


# 
* 


P. Petit. | 


of Miſcell, J. I. 


c. I. 


de Placit. 
a Philoſ. J. I, 
c. 6 


Hiphu as ſpeaking agreeable to his own Character, 


phus or Critias might be well ſuppos 


ſeems to be a very unjuſt imputation ; eſpecially ſince Socrates exp 


Alian, 1.2. 


Xenoph. 
Mem, |. 1. 


6 4s 


ner. And are there no Perſons, Ariſtodemus, ſaid he, that you have 


and debauch'd company; and from thetice came to hate Socrates, whom 

he had admir d before: and when he was one: of the thirty 

and Charicler ſhew'd a particular diſpleaſure againſt him; 
had ſpoken too freely againſt their Government. He was [the head e 
the number, as appeared by Tberamenes drinking a health to G, 


by 2 


„ Brun h. 
for: Surge 


h to Onitin 


» 


when he took off his Poiſon; and when: Thraſybdig:eame:to deliver 4 


more agreeable'to the Character of ſuch. a Man, than to make him Fa 
on all Religion as an impoſture and contrivance of ſome craſty Pai. 


4 + * 


lar to Anaxagorasy a friend to Sorrates and dn all occaſions wrote de. 
cently with reſpe& to Piety and Vertue. But Platarch ſaith, he wor; 
the Poſes in the Name of Siſyphus for fear of the Areopagus;: lt canner | 
be deny'd, that Author (whether Plutarch or not, for ſome. queſtion i) 
doth ſay fo. But if Plutarch had ſaid it on good ground, how ne 
Sextus after him, ſo poſitively to give them to Critizs & And whidyis 
more to the purpoſe, the ſame Author had but à little before quote za 
paſſage of Euripides very agreeable to a Scholar of Ynuxagoras, Tha te 

Heavens ere KaNdy wolunua Dv. cops, The beautiful Workmanſtiy i 
a wiſe Architect; and from thence we come to the Notion. of Gol. 
How different is this from the ſenſe of thoſe Atheiſtical Verſes! Bt 
it is no eaſy matter to judg what the true ſenſe of 4 Poet is, when it 
is his deſign to perſonate others. And ſo Euripides pos 4 introduce . 

who is repreſented 

as an ill Man, and given to fraud; and therefore it is no wonder ſuch 
Man ſhould look on Religion as ſuch a contrivance. For either Sp. | 
d to utter ſuch things, but the qu 
ſtion is, how far Euripides is to be charg d with them; and whether be 
ſpoke his own ſenſe under the name of Siſypbus, for fear of the Semi 
gus. This ought certainly to be prov'd ſome other way: and if not, it 


fuch an eſteem for Euripides; which he would never have done, if he 
had ſuſpected that under the Perſon of Sifphus he had overthrown the 
foundations of Rall ggg ! W 

But what the true ſenſe of Socrates was, may be ſeen by his Diſcourſe 
with Ariſtodenms, of which Fenophon hath preſerv'd the remembrance. 
This Ariſigdemus was one of thoſe. that not only neglected Religion 
himſelf, but deſpiſed and laugh'd at thoſe that: regarded it. Sorrdes 


finding what ſort. of man he was, takes him to taſk-after his dry mar- 
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any eſteem of for being wiſer than others? Yes, ſaid he brilkly and 
like a Man of Wit, I admire Homer for an Epic Poem, Melanippide 
in Dithyrambics, Sophocles in Tragedy, Polycletus in the Art of mating 
Statues, and Phidias in Painting. The Man we ſee was a kind of Vir. 
tuoſo in other things, but without any ſenſe of Go or Religion. Well! 
ſaid Socrates, and would you pot admite thoſe more who make ling 
moving Statues, than ſuch only as haue neither ſenſe nor motion No 
doubt the former, Ariſtodemus reply d, if they are made by Delign, and 
not by Chance. Of that, ſaid Socrates ,.. we thay: beſt judg by the 
they are intended for. För thoſe things which are for a manifeſt uls 
are moſt agretable to Deſign, As for inſtance, the. Senſes. of . 
ſo plainly given them for particular uſes, that we cannot reaſonabl 
think, but that he that made Mankind at firſt, gave them * wn 
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© as he particularly inftances in de Fabric of che Bye 17 
2 3 to '(whith'heealls-a work! rene e&;and 


| ſo for the Ears,"Noſe"an&Mauth, which hre: fo fflimd, 2b I 1475 


. 1%, dhe 2 wife Deſign; and not by Qbants !- : 
cannot, faith Soccer. look: upon them 'othetwiſe: the Wotkman+ | - 
of a wiſe cottiver, and a loveriof his 
ane he ſhewö in the e 'of Animals 
of their Young, Gr. but as to Mankind, he fnith, 
Seed nd other Animals; and thiey have not 

, bat a Mind whithwe perceive within 


oo fo aeg er 22 great and wonderful! things come to 


echt rut, -wittour Mind or Underſtänding? To which out Vir- 
flotbung to y bur That he cuulu nut ſes the Artiſirer here, as 


ne 
i other cafes.» Well! and do not yourcontrive'and deßgn things 
| in pom on find? And Jet cu eim ot mdte ſes thats; than the wiſe 
contiver of theſe things. Al thit eaten Had to iy; walj that he 
| * loch m or deſpiſe a Divine Being; Hut he thou * it too great 


his Service. Fold a little, f for the 7 he 
5 the more he ought tö be honor d by Mankind. 2Fhebs he 


| whether'there were "es a thing as Providence, with reſpe& to lb 

affairs; For that, Sorrates again bad him look to the frame of Humm 
Nature, and the feveral parts of Man's Body, and he could not but ſee s 
| Providence in the cbntrivance of the ſeveral parts of the Body z but [> | 
| cidlly the Mind „which he hath rags mto Men. Thu "yl. gt "Ig 2 - 


2 ay) ci vote, Not blown ing ſome fubtile Hir into My „ as ol 5 B= 
iloſophers Would tra ate it 5 Pe 4 nere Vital II ien 


| Soy Sure was ar from  thinkir 5 an Incorpor 5 Ul reef 


fro to ex 


e excellency of — 2 2 — be e 
| hends the Being of Gop, who made and contriv d 6 greateſt Beſt thir | 

| _ alone is ca adde of doing him ſervice. Beſides, Pri neee 
r all others. 80 that Mankind are as ſo many Gods . 
— * Creatures. If a Man had the Body of an Ox and the 
Mind of Man together, he could not de what he Would; nor i Brutes 
| td Hands and wanted Minds, could they de mich wüll them. But 
Joa, ſuic he to e ms, have both, and can you think titre is no 


care of Providence about vou? ou think, faid he, that the Gods 
(as he ſpeaks) ſhould plant i K t lh an Ht an opinion that they are able 
doth wo fewärd and puniſh, if it were not ſo?” And che Mankind4hould 
be always deceiv'd in this matter and not be ſenſible of it? Dy not you 


| fee, Lat Sverater, ;thar the "moſt" antient and wi oft Cities, and Nurions, 
| nd pts, "ave always fhew dt he greateſt regard Religion This is a 
bo, remarkable teftimonY'of Socrates concerning the ſenſe of former 


Ages about the foundations of Religion; and that the Atheiſtical temper 
ſome go then fallen into, was a late Innovation, and in probability o- 


by chat ſmarteritg i in Philoſophy, which was crept in among te 


Greeks fron the Pr rindiples of 4naximander and — But Sacrates 
alſares us the beſt oft. and 10 fe Ager er had a very gifferent ſenſe of rheſg mat. 
ted. And this Tenophon tolls us he had dom Serin e , 
and har he beard obs Diſcoi#fe berween them: 197 

What now is to be ſaid to ſuch a Teſtimony: as mis, n 


; the ſer of Mankind about „ 2 Have we * reaſon 40 miu 


ſuch 


ht 
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ſuch a Teſtimony: as that of Socrates,” who was ſo much valud for hy 
Integrity, and loft his Life, becauſe he could not flatter nor difſembje) 
For any one that will carefully examin the Tircumſtances of his Tx; 
will find the true feaſon of his proſecution was, that he had diſobliged 
ſo many forts of People by his Plain-dealing : For, as he told his Judges 

his way was when he heard any Man had a great opinion for in dan 
Wiſdom and Skill above other Men, to talk with him on purpoſe, to ſe 
whether there were any ſufficient ground for ſuch an Opinion: which 
was one of the moſt diſobliging courſes in the' world; conſidering hoy 
fond Men are apt to be of themſelves, and to think themſelves wit 
than others; at leaſt in that which they moſt pretend to. By which 
means he diſobliged the Politicians, who hate any Man that would vr. 
tend to find them out; the Sophiſts, whom on all otcaſtons he exposd, 
and in the moſt publick manner: and the Men of Wit and the Poe 
were enrag d againſt him, becauſe he ſlighted Their way, as tending onh 
to entertain the Fancy, and not to make Men wiſer; and in their hay. 
pieſt ſtrains, there was only a Natural Enthuſiaſm ;; and altho' they fud 
many fine things, yet they were not one jot the wiſer Men. The Ar. 
tificers he found had many pretty knacks ; but becauſe of their Skill in 
ſuch little things, they preſum'd wonderfully at Athent upon their Un. 
derſtandings, and would never bear long any Great Men*among then, 
when things went. by majority of Votes: As Socrates found, when den- 
tence came to be paſt; for altho he had many good Friends, yet when 
it came to the numbring of Votes, he was caſt by a great Majority. Bu | 
as the People of Athens were ſo opinionated" of themſelves, that they 
could not bear any Man, whoſe Reputation lefſen'd theirs; ſo when they 
had done ſuch things which made them ill ſpoken of abroad, then they 
were for redeeming their own honor; either by recalling them from By 
niſhment, if living; or if dead, by puniſhing the inſtruments made uſe | 
of in the Proſecution. © So it happened in the caſe of Socrates: when 
they found his Death brought an Odium upon the City, one of his Ac 
ſers was put to death, another baniſhed';, and Plutarch ſaith, ſome of the 
reſt were ſo weary of their" lives, that they put an end to them by banin 
themſelves. And to ſhew their great eſteem of him, they caus'd a Sts 
tue made by Lyſppus, to be ſet up in a publick place in the City, as à fer 
petual Monument of his Wiſdom, and their own Folly. And his car 
riage at his death was with ſo much courage, and conſtancy, and even- 
neſs of Mind, that they were all ſatisfy d as to his integrity and freedom 
from any ill deſign, What reaſon can there be then to ſuſpect hisTelt 
mony in this point of Religion, when there was not the leaſt conſtraint 
or biaſs upon him, and this atteſted by ſo unexceptionable a witnels 
Tenophon; a Perſon of great honor and judgment, and whoſe Writing 
are ſuch, as could hardly be counterfeited by any ſince him, by reaſondt 
| their unaſſected ſweetneſs, for which the antient Criticks ſo much . 
22 — — ;- even Cicero, as well as Diony/ius Halycarnaſſeus, and Qu 
Diva, He Bn ee oro e ee 
— ad From Socratet I go on to Plato, who in Cicero's opinion (and be u 
2 x à very good judg) was Princeps Ingenii & Dottrine, the Top of ien 
Cicero ad Vit and Learnin 5 and o the ſame purpoſe Quint ilian, whom V ald 
aries. |. i. efteem'd above all other Criticks. But I need not go about to ſet up if 
Reputation of Plazo : He was deſcended from Solon by his Mother, f 
by his Father from Codrus ; he was nearly related to Critias, the firſto 
t 


e thirty rants, and head of the Atheiſtical Club at Aber; and ter 
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will be-worth our while to find out his true ſenſe, and opinion 
about theſe matters; to which I ſhall confine my Diſcourſe concerning 
| him. And in his tenth Bobk of Laws he gives an account of three Opi- 
nions then in vogue among the looſer ſort of People at Achens. One was, 
that there was 19 GOD at all : The ad, that tho there was a Gop, yet 
here was n Providence: The 3d, that if both were allow'd, yet that 
Gop world accept of: Gifts and Sactifices, as a compenſation for their faults. 
As to the Arheiſtical Hypotheſis it is obſervable, what character he gives 
| of the Perſons who were for it, that they were the looſer and more diſſo- 
| Jute fort of Men among them; and efpgcially in the heat of their Touth., 
Jul that be never knew any Man who continued in it from his Youth to bis 
01 Age ;, and he calls it the plague of young Men, The Hypotheſis, as 
| he lays it down, is much the ſame with Anaximander's, viz. That Na- 
ture and Chance aha cf all things out of a ſtrange Chaos, wherein were 
' all forts of Qualities j umbled and confounded together, and at laſt by mix- 
ture came to that we call the World. But that Religion and the differen- 5 5 
| cer of juſt and unjuſt depended upon human Laws and Comtrivances, forthe - 
| better Government of Mankind, © | . 
This is the ſubſtarice of their Hypotheſis, which Plato in a long Diſ- 
courſe ſets himſelf to refute, by ſhewing that theſe things could not come 
| together by mere Nature and Chance; but were according to right Rea- 
| fon, the product of a Superior Mind. And whatever they: pretended, as 
 . to ſkill in Natural Cauſes, this opinion did proceed from great Ignorance 
about them, and that their Reaſonings were both Impious and Incoberent. 
That their fundamental Miſtake lay in ſuppoſing ſuch Motion and Mix- 
tures in Matter, before any Principle to begin or to direct it. For. the 
firſt Motion muſt be from that which hath a power to move it ſelf, as 
well as other things; and therefore there muſt be a Mind antecedent to 
| Matter, in order to the Production of things. This is the force of his 
Reaſoning, Then he ſhews how unreaſonable it is to ſuppoſe-a Gop 
| "without Providence; becauſe it muſt argue either Weakneſs or Neglect, 
which were both inconfiſtent with the Divine Perfections : and ſo he 
7 55 was the laſt Opinion, and that it tended to overthrow the practice 
| of Virtue. 1 -. | . 
In his Fpinomis (which I ſee no reaſon to miſtruſt) he undertakes to 
| prove Religion to be the trueſt Wiſdom of Mankind, the firſt Principle 
| whereof is, that there is an Eternal Mind before all Matter; and then 
faith, That there is no greater Virtue belonging to Mankind than Piety, or Epinom, 
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a due regard to the Divine Being. So far was he from looking on Reli-! 987. 
Don as an Impoſture, or Trick put upon Mankind in order to their better | 
| Government, 35 „ f © 
hut Ariſtotle may be more ſuſpected for this, who wanted no Wit, but 
V generally thought to haye been of no Religion; and he was by no 
| means fond of Plato's Notions, eſpecially thoſe he took from the Py:hago- 
i School but yet I hope to ſhew, that in the main foundation of al , 
5 to the Being of Gop, and the Happineſs of Mankind, he agreed with | OG 
lim at laſt; I do not mean at his death, according to the ſtory in Celis —_ - 
Kodiginus, that then he ſaid, Cauſa Cauſarum miſerere mei; and which Cel. Rod. 
ba er quotes Laertius for; but there is nothing like it in him, and l. 17. c. 34. 
* had it out of a trifling Book De Pomo But I go upon the Prin- 
| les deliver d by him in his beſt conſider'd Books. In his Polizicks inn. 
FT OP he recommends Religion to a Prince, in order to his eſteem among the ariſt. Polit. 
4 pie, "hah they may lookon him as under the particular care of Provi 5 ge.: 113 
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Now this Ariſtotle is charg'd to have utterly deny d himſelf; and rd 1 

: the Platoniſt in Euſebius makes him worſe than Epicurus, becauſe 12 

Euſeb. his Gods quite out of the World, which Ariſtotle did not; but, ſaid he j, | 

17 : apt overthrew all Religion by denying Providence. And Lactantius is x 

La&ant. de ſharp upon him, and makes him a contemner of GoD and Religion: 

ebe to do him right, he faith at other times, That he plac'd one Mind un 
De Zur, the World; and that Ariſtotle and his Followers were of” the ſame ns 

fall $ 3 Jane ning 

Rel. J. . with Antiſthenes, that there was but One GoD in Nature, and man 

474 15 pular Gods. But was not Ariſtotle charg d with Impiety at Athens, my 

Beſſario c. forc'd on that account to withdraw to Chalcis, where he died; or *r ſome 

Calum. "ſay, was poiſoned ? So Eumelus, and the anonymous Author of his Lie, 

publiſh'd by Menagius. It cannot be deny d that there was a profecution 

againſt him by Eurymedon and Demophylus ;, but ſo there was againſt 4%. 

 aragoras and Socrates but the pretence againſt Ariſtotle was not for l. 

piety in his Doctrine, but for a profane Hymn which he was ſaid to har 

made on his Friend Hermias, ſuch as were wont to be made to Apoll. 

Athen. 1.1. This Athenæus denies, and Ariſtotle ſent an Apology for himſelf to An 

201 in hut it was not receiv d. The truth was, Ariſtotle found it was time for 

aim to be gone; leſt, as he told his Friends, that City ſhould offend twig 

Alian. 3. againſt Philoſophy : For, as he ſaid in his Letter to Antipater, He fund 

25 the City abounded -with Sycophants ;, and he was fallen under Alexander; 

diſpleaſure, on the account of Caliſtbenes his Kinſman; and in a Letter 

of his to Antipater he had ſaid, he would be reveng'd on the Sophiſter, 

and he publickly affronted him by the great Preſent he ſent to Jem | 

tes, and none to him: which was ſufficient intimation to his Enemies, 

Euſeb. which hanever wanted, faith Ariſtocles, becauſe 1 the intereſt be had in 

Prep. E., Princes. And if Pliny's Story be true, (which Plutarch and Appian ini: 

maate too) as to Antipater's deſign, Alexander had cauſe for his diſple 

?lin. N. H. ſure, But Ariſtocles faith, That Apellicon (to whom bis Books cane) 

30. c. 6. rote ſo full a Vindication him, that theſe who read that need no nm. 

But they are his Principles which we enquire after, and not his Practics. 

Alexant. Alexander Aphrodifienſis, who is thought to have underſtood Ariftatl's 

7 Mind as well as any Commentator, owns that Ariſtotle without doutt 

Phyfic. aſſerted, that there was one Eternal Mind, which gave the firſt motion iy 

{2.6.8 Matter, and that thereby things were put into ſuch an order, not by Chant, 

but from the firſt Mover, ſo as to produce the variety of Species in the 

IWorld, and ts make them uſeful to each other, and for the good of tht 

hole; and ſuch an univerſal Providence, he faith, Ariſtotle a: bold, 

So much then is confeſs'd by one who was thought his moſt judicious It» | 
terpreter. But let us ſee, whether Ariſtotle may, not be reaſonably pre 

ſum'd to go beyond this: For (1.) he blam'd Anaxagoras for making 

Met.1. 4. more uſe of his Eternal Mind, than merely to fer things in order at ff. 

Then it follows, that according to him, Gop muſt be more than a mer 

Firſt Mover. (2.) He makes this famous concluſion of his Metaphyſics 

Metzpby. That things are beſt govern'd by one Head; which ſignified nothing, i 

5 % there be no Providence. Clauſulam hanc tam inſignem amplector & iu, 

Schol. Me- ſaid one of his moſt bitter Enemies; and it cannot be denied, that he 

%%. there compares the Government of the World with that of an Army d, f f 

mmihy, wherein are there ſeveral Ranks and Orders of Men for different ye 
poſes ,, which muſt ſuppoſe a particular inſpection and care. (3.) He * 

Erh. I. 1. the complete Happineſs of Mankind to be Gd r, a Divine thing; 

1% muſt ſuppoſe Providence, as I ſhall now make it to appear. He a 1 

Erb. l. io. that a Man's complete Happineſs depends upon ſomething Divine in * 

6. 7. : 5 | 5 | 
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We find. Ariſtotle on other occaſions not very y of expreſſing his die 
from Plato, even in theſe Books of Morals. * Hou warmly doth he ge 


E1bie.1.34- pute apainſt Plat#s notion of Ideas? He faith, there are chres bing, + | 


Men pretend to Happineſs , the ſenſual and voluptuous, which he faith, 5 


the Happineſs of Slaves and Brutes : The buſy and atlive Men place h | 
Honor, which is not in their power. But beſides theſd, there 2 


wwe habe. But then he ſaith, Some Friends | | 
this purpoſe , however he was S to prefer truth before them Haw 
we ſee be ſticks not at contradifing Plats, as to his Ideus; but is ſo fu 


place it in"Contemplation, which is moſt agreeable to the myſt perfeAf, h 


from doing it in the preſent caſe, that he takes his very Expreſſions aß 
his own; Which he would never have done, if he had not tb 


agreeable to Truth and Reaſon. He did not like Plato's Idas nor u 


Reel 


Poetica Fiftions about a Future State, which made him more relervedia - 


diſcourſing about it; but he was fatisfy'd in theſe three things: 1. Thy 


the Mind of Man was capable of a real Happineſs diftiu& from the Body, 
2. That this Happineſs Iies in a ſimilitude to Gop, as the moſt per? 
the bit | 
Mee. aur. In bis Great Morals, he declares it not to be Courage hut Madreſont v | 
* be afraid of the Gods, And if there be no Providence, what renſon can 


Being, 3. That it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe Gop ſhould make 
to be moſt happy. e ee ne 


there be for Fear? 


In the coneluſton of his Eudamt a Morals, he makes it the beſt nd "0 


Eudem. l. j. Man to contemplate GoD, and ſaid; that it argues a very ill mind to hinder 


*'* hbisWorſhip and Service, and the beſt temper of mind to be little ede 
wieith ſenſual Inclinations; and this, ſaith he, ir the great end of Vinu | 


and oodne ſe. 


Theſe are not the Expreſſions of a Man that deſpisd Gop and ]. 
dence; and we are certain theſe were his, as we are, that we have any | 
Books of his. For even Fr. Patritius himſelf makes very ſlight Objeftions | 
525 upon his Abit 


againſt hem; and the Author of the antient Par 


Diſcaſſ e-. ad Nichomachum (ſuppos d to be Andronicus Rhodins ) is à far better eve | 


ripatet. 


70. 1. I. 3. dence for them, who 1s ſaid to have paraphraſed pon Ariftotle's Writings, F 
and not upon any other Man's. And he puts this matter out of * 


rar. for he thus paraphraſes his words, F GoD doth take care of Ma 
1 10 do doxa ic ein yt, as it Themes to all and is true, And not only 


Plutarch in the Life of Sylla, but Porphyry in that of Plotimus, ſa thit 
Andronicus Rhodius took great care in digeſting and explaining Ariſtote: 
N 3 * ” * 1 5 


ohn. io 11 15 
Let us now compare theſe Sayings with the Objections taken out of 


him againft Providence. Alex. Apbrodiſiemſit is pf opinion that Ai 


meant no more by Providence, but an univerſal care tn preſerve the Spear! 


| of things, and the Order the World; but be doth not deny that ſo fun 


extends even to fublunary things. But if he did allow ſuch an univerl| 
Providence as to the good of the World; I ask then, Whether Goo dd 


know and intend this Good and Order that is in the World? If he d, 


then his great Argument againſt particular Providence is taken off; vl 
was, That it 10as below the Divine Perfectiont to take notice of ſuch ma 


things.. For if it were not below it at firſt to appoint and order theſe this 
then it cannot be below it to mind or regard them. And ſince thej an 


not deny ſuch an Univerſal Providence, they cannot for this reaſon ret 
a Particular; for it is no more unbecoming Gop to regard the good 6 


his Creatures, than it was at firſt to make them. But Ariſtotle med 


# 


L hit ball introduted ian 10 
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as their Opinion; that attributed the making of things; or the order 
| 8 in them; to. blind Neceſſi y or Chance 3 and then GOD 8 
muſt have a Power and Will to make and order thefe things as they are; 
and with a deſign for the good of the whole. Then it follows, that a 
| Providence that regards the good of the whole, -as.agretable to the Di- 
vine Nature; and why not then a Particular Providence for the ſame 
end? If the ſame Power and Wiſdom can manage the whole for that 
| end, with r Particular Events, why ſhould that be rejected, and 
wg that is pleaded from Ariſtotle is this, That the knowledg and care metaphy. 
f particular things is troubleſom and uneaſy ;, that the Eternal Being is" e 
| happy in it ſelf; and it's better not to ſee and know ſome things, than ts, 
ſee and know them. But I urge from Ariſtotle himſelf, that he yields, that 
| the Divine Happineſs doth not lie in an Unaftive Hure or ſuch 2 perpe- Amal. l. io. 
| rual ſleep, as they fancied of Endymion. And what can be more agree-« 8. ” 
| ble to infinite Goodneſs, than ſuch an Activity as imploys it ſelf in the 
| care of his Creatures? JJ 8 
But, faith Ariſtotle, How can Gon underſtand any thing below himſelf? metaphy. 
| He is 4 perfect object, and fit for bis own contemplation, and all other “. 13. c. 5: 
things are infinitely below him. If any made the Divine Happineſs to 
| conſiſt in the knowledg of his Creatures, they were extremely miſtaken; 
| but 1 do not find that Socrates or Plato, who were hearty Aſſertors of 
Providence, ſay any thing like it; All that they ſay, is, That Gop be- 
ing infinitely good and wiſe, takes care of the yoo of the whole, and 
| eſpecially of thoſe that are good; and if he did not, it muſt be either 
from want of Power or Will, neither of which can be ſuppos'd in the 
Divine Nature. And if he wants neither of theſe, why is it not done? 
It cannot be ſaid, That. Ariſtotle abſolutely denied Gos knowledg-of all Rlet. ad 
zbings ,, for in one place he faith, Ir is the Character of a bad man to pril; 
ſuppoſe any thing hidden from Gop; and in another, That we attribute ;. << 
w ob the knowledg of all things. But tis poſſible he might be to ſeek 
as to the manner x God's knowing all things, as who is not? But if : 
be could not comprehend it, it doth not therefore follow, that he de- i 
nied it. F Gop, faith he, underſtands nothing, then he is like one that 
75 which is not conſiſtent with that veneration which we owe to GOD. 
1 doth underſtand, and the oe object be without himſelf, then 
| be is nat the beſt Subſtance himſelf. But none ever thought, that if there 
| verea Gop, the principal object of his Underſtanding could be with- 
art himſelf, But what repugnancy is there for Infinite Knowledg to 
| comprehend all things? And ſo if there be things without himſelf, he 
| Muſt know them, or his Knowledg cannot be infinite. Could Ariſtotle = 
1mapin that the World and the order of it were of his making and con- 
| Irlving; and yet he know nothing beyond himſelf?. Are the ſeveral ſpe- 
dier of things of his ordering and appointing, and yet he not know 
| them? This is impoſſible. But rifle faith, That his Eſſence, as moſt 
| porfett, is the moſt proper object of Divine Contemplation ;, and bis Under- 
flandin ic nothin o the underſtanding of himſelf : and ſo, as he expreſ- 
les it, bis Under anding is the underſtanding of bis Underſtanding: Where- 
IN, as Scaliger faith, he did apprehend things Jura humanum captum 3 Scaliger. 
= | am apt to think ſo too. But our buſineſs is not to unfold the Exec. 


. — of Divine Knowledg with reſpect to it ſelf, but to conſider 365 * 
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er it be repugnant to it to know other things? If ſo, faith Ariſto- 


Fe there muſt.be 4 change and motion, but the Divine Eſſence is always 
| g — 


be 
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if th 
they 


the ſame. As tho an Infinite Mind could not comprehend all ine 
without a change in it ſelf, or ſuch trouble as we find in our praduz] 
ceptians of things, which ariſes from our Weakneſs and Imperfedion 
The Objection from the meaneſs of things is very uticon{iderable, F =g 
if tl gory fit to make up a part of the Order of the World, why are 
low Divine Knowledg and Providence? If God thought fit to 


make them, why not to pris them x 


Tes, ſay they, as to the ſpecies be doth, but not as to all the lit}, as 
cidents about them, The Schoolmen diſtinguiſh in Providence the Rat; 
Ordinis from the Executio Ordinis ; the firſt r ſay, is wholly imme. 
diate, the other is by ſubordinate Cauſes, which 
Nature; which is no more than the common Order which Gop hath 

pointed in the World, which generally obtains, but yet ſo as that 


— muſt be a due ſubordination to the firſt Agent; if he ſees cauſe for 


particular ends to order things otherwife. And I cannot ſee any kind 
of incongruity or repugnancy in ſuch a Suppoſition, becauſe it anſwers 
the ſame ends, which the original intention and deſign of Univerſal pro- 


| vidence doth. As that in the ordinary courſe of Nature, Fire burns, 


7. e. diſſolves that contexture of Bodies which it meets with; and this 
it doth by virtue of that order of Cauſes and Effects, which is eſtabliſhed 
by Univerſal Providence: but ſuppoſe that there be a ſtop put to this 
method by an extraordinary act for great and wiſe ends becoming the 
ſupreme Governor of the World, why ſhould not this be as agreeable to 
the Deſign of Providence, as the firſt appointment of things in the com- 
mon order was? Why not as well to work miraculous cures at ſome 
times, as to leave things to the ordinary methods at other times; But 
we muſt ſtill ſuppoſe the ends to be wiſe, and great, and good; for other- 


Wiſe they do not reach the general deſign of Providence; and we mean 


no other particular Providence, but. ſuch as anſwers the ſame general 


D N. 8 \ A 2 5 0 55 [ 
Moral, 1. 2. 0 Mankind, then he muſt give to Men here according to their deſerts ,, ' 


c. 4. 


Plato de 


ends which an Univerſal Providence is deſigned for. : 
But, faith Ariſtotle, If we ſuppoſe. a particular Providence with reſpe® 


which cannot be, ſince bad men often. meet with good fortune; and there- 
fore Gop being Lord over theſe things would deal unjuſtly as a Fudg, 
which is not. becoming him to do. Here it cannot be deny'd that 4rift- 
zle doth exclude a Judicial Diſpoſal of theſe things; for if it were ſuch, 
his Argument muſt hold; but we diſtinguiſh between that and a Pro- 
vidential management, in order. to the real good of Mankind, And1 


need no other than Ariſtotle's own Arguments in this caſe: for ifa 


Man's real happineſs lies in a ſinilitude of the mind to Gop, how can that 
be inconſiſtent with Divine Juſtice to exerciſe good Men here in ſuch a 
manner, as tends moſt to draw off their. Minds from theſe tranſitory and 
decaying pleaſures > And if theſe things cannot make a Man really hap- 
py without virtue, which is the great deſign of his Morals to prove; 
how is it inconſiſtent with his Juſtice to let bad Men meet with good 
fortune? For theſe things can be no demonſtrations of the favor or d- 


pleaſure of God, which himſelf grants relates moſt to the inward tem- 


per of Mens Minds. But the real difficulty in this caſe, is a ſuppoßti- 


on that there is no future ſtate. I confeſs that Plato clears this matter 


Rep. L. 10. eaſily and ap + A good man, ſaith he, if he be under poverty, a. 


ſeaſes, or other difficulties. here, will find theſe things end in good 10 lin, 
living or dying; and be makes no queſtion of 5 os happineſs in cn. 
ther ſtate. "Ber Ariſtotle is upon a great reſerve, as to a future * 
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aud altho he aſſerts the poſſibility of it ſufficiently, from what he faith, 

of the Nature of the Mind of Man, as diſtin from the principle of 

Life; yet I am afraid Plato's giving too much way to ſuch Poetica] H- 

Siomt, as that of Herus Pampbilius, made Ariſtotle more cautious as to 

what he ſaid concerning it, unleſs he ould BY upon ſurer grounds. He 

Fant, That the Mind is of a nature diſtintt from the Body, and ſepata- 4rifiot. de; 
le 


2 


from it, that it comes from without 5 that it is Ce 111 757 p aſur es 2 J. 1. 
me Divine than the Body can enjoy or apprehend: But when he had 1. 3. « 5. 

e thus far, the mere light of Reaſon Woulel carry him no farther 3 %. 
and therefore he rather forbore to ſay any thing than affirm what ber... 
could not prove. As Socrares, {aid in the cafe of Prayer, in the ſe- c | 
cond AlciBades, they * till they were better inform d. Which is. 
2 mighty advantage in b half of Divine Revelation. But of that af- . 
terwards. 4 0 FA 


Thus far I have conſider d the Perſons of greateſt Reputation in Greece, Eitel 16, 
and compar d their Opinions and the grounds they went upon and 1. 7.5, 
ſhall proceed no firther there, becauſe the following Sects were deriv'd 


from theſe, and they fell into quarrels and contentions with one another; 
- which J have no occaſion at preſent to conſider. And therefore I ſhall 


now give an Account of another ſet of Philoſopliets, who ſettled in that 
part of rah, which lay towards Sicih, and was call d Magna Græcia; 
and this was called the Pythagorean Secte which I ſhall inquire into, 
with reſpe& to the preſent Subjedt. Pythagoras was a Man of wonder- 
ful eſteem for his wiſdom, not only in. thoſe parts, but at Rome too. 
For Pliny and Plutarch tell us, That the Roman Senate erected a Statue plin. u. . 


| to bim, as to the wiſeſt Man : but Pliny wonders that Socrates was not ij 34. e. 6. 


Plutarch. 


preferr'd before. him. But the Romans had a particular veneration for i, yunz. 


Pythagoras; from the Tradition that Numa the wiſeſt of their Kings was 
inſtructed by him. It's true that this is contradicted by Cicero and Livy; 
(two great Men) but Plutarch thinks, that they had no certain meaſure Tiſe.l. i. 
of times to direct them to judg by; as he ſhews from Clodius bis Index. ln 
And there are other odd circumſtances, as to Numa, which favor the | 
correſpondence ; as his Laws about Worſhip and Sacrifices, mention'd by 
Plutarch and eſpecially the Greek Books found in his Tomb, diſtin | 
from thoſe of the Pontifical Rites ;, for which Pliny produces unexcepti- Pin. V. x. 
onable Authorities, Even Livy himſelf, who thought it a miſtake a- fag c. 13. 
bout Fyrbagoras, yet confeſſes, the Books contain d the wiſdom of tbe 
Greeks at that time. If Pythagoras was contemporary with Thales (as 

we are told he took his advice about going into Egyyt) what Wiſdom of 

the Greeks was there before Thales? But Yarro's teſtimony is plain as 

well as the reſt, that theſe Books contain d the Greek J And 


agoras ? 
And therefore Ovid makes no ſcruple of ſaying, That Numa id confult ou Art. 
n. But if Pythagorat was in ſuch eſteem at Rome, how came theſe* 5. 
Books to be ſo ſolemnly burnt by the order 7. the Senate, after they were diſ- 
cover d? Livy faith, becauſe they tended to diſſolve their Religion : which 
Keren ius carries too far, when he ſaith, That they tended to overthrow Tad. i. aa. 
al Religion. A moſt improbable ſtoryi That Numa ſhould take ſuch 
Care that Poſterity ſhould believe him to have been a notorious Impoſtor, 
Do len that deceive the World, write Books on purpoſe to let others 
ſs they have deceiv'd Mankind > No; they take all poſſible care to pre- 
_ any ſuſpicion of that kind, But Numa could not think otherwiſe, 
* theſe Books would in time come to light? And it is a * 
| | that 
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that they were ſo. long concealed ; and ſo Pliny faith ; for they lay 
there 535 years: Plutarch ſaith, but about 400 years, which others a 
is a great miſtake. However, it was a long time before they were gif. 
N by a great ſhower, ſaith Plutarch; by plowing, faith Pliny and 
others. £4 | 1 . ; 

But ſtill, why were theſe Books burnt ? The true account ] take to be 
this. Numa's Religion was very different from what then obtain d amore 
them. And Q. Petilius the Prætor, having got a fight of them, faith 
Livy, er his Kinſman L. Petilius, in whoſe Ground they were found 
very officiouſly inform'd the Senate that they were Books of dangerous 
conſequence to their Religion; and upon his Oath, they order d the 
burning of them. Now Numa, as Plutarch faith, had exprelly forbid- 
den any Images in Divine worſhip, which he faith continued for 160 
years among the Romans ; and the reaſon he gives was, that the firſt or 
ſupreme Being according to Numa, was not ſenſible or viſible, but was in- 
viſible, pure, and only to be apprehended by the Mind; which faith he, 
was very agreeable to the Doctrine of Pythagoras and the Sacritices he 
appointed were unbloody,, of meal and wine, and ther eaſy things. But 
theſe things were ſoon chang d; for Plutarch faith that Tullus Hoſtilins, 
his immediate Succeſſor, chang'd the Devotion which Numa had ſet up in- 
to great Superſtition , which daily increaſing, it was no wonder that 
they ſhould then order Nums's Books to be burnt, which upbraided them 


with their ſuperſtitious folly. But by this we ſee what Yay f. his 
9 


not ion of Gop and his worſhip was. Ovid admires him for his ſtill in 
Divinity and Philoſophy ;, for his giving an account of the beginning and 


nature of things. 


——Iſque licet cœli regione remotos 
Mente Deos adiit, & que natura negabat 
Viſibus humanis, oculis ea pectoris hauſit. 


So that, if we may truſt a poet (and ſurely his Authority is as good as 


that of Lucretius) Pythagoras aſſerted the being of GoD, and the begin- 
ning of the World, | h | 5 


| Magni primordia Mundi, 
Er rerum catiſas, & quid natura docebat; 
Quid Deus, unde Nives, que fulminis eſſet origo. 


cyill. cm There is a large deſcription of God extant in St. Cyril againſt Julian, 
tra ud. l. i. according to Pythagoras; wherein GoD is faid to be intimately preſent 
in the World, the beginning of all things, the mind aud ſoul, and motion of 


cicero de the Univerſe, And ſo Velleius in Cicero, ſaith that according to Pytha- 


Nat. Pen. poras, GOD was @ Mind diffus d thro the World. Which is likewiſe 
e 27. expteſs d by Virgil in his known Verſes, Mens agitat molem, &c. Þbi- 
loaus, a noted Scholar of Pythagoras, (whoſe Books brought the Pythe- 
gorean Learning into eſteem in Greece) gives this deſcription of GoD, 

Fel * That he is the eternal Governor and Ruler over all, one Nx. and the 
e, ſame always, and different from all others, Which we find in Philo, and 
2 exe have no reaſon to miſtruſt his Teſtimony ; conſidering what the other 
«Tai Pythagoreans ſaid concerning the Divine Nature. They made Gop to 
den & be one Eternal, perfect Being, and that the happineſs of Mankind lay in 4 
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femme ue bin 28 as appears the Py: der, Frogmencs in See 
re 8 by * I ſhall only; ſet down the 
ey es of Zela pp Charondas, who were known Pytha 
e e Lemblicbur, Laertius, &c. in the excellent — | 
i wg” | Laleucus faith, Thas in the fof lace all perſons p52" AYP BY 
'j om nl acknowledge the Get; whichy faith lie, is 255 4 90 ſeeing 4%3 279. 
> Heaven and the ord,” An rhe onder that ; is therdin; i rl ; 
wat the work of Fortune; or of Mens hands, Abe bil to * 2 
and bondur' das the Author of all Food rhings To ms: And to that 5 
* to 2 their Souls pure from evil; for Gon ir not bono d by bad 
coſtly. aer zy 2 bus by birtur, and the cbuice of poo, and juſt 


2 :Charonaar faith,” That Men.onght'to begin their acbiont with'pi- ,, 1x 
6 "fir Gonbirgbe cen all > + ant cbey x Feen frow evil ae, 9. 
ane e S0. For GoD bath mb regard to aick- 
a Thee were Meniof great and juſt eſteem in their Cities, 
md their memory 18 e by all that erm of chem wih great ve⸗ 


"Th pur ue this tare} wich mati; . * a bt not ac, ba 
to my putpoſe, more will be leſs regarded : for Mankind are better 
dard with Choice than « Heap; and I have only pirch'd upon Penſons 
of great eſteem! in tie World. Only Pythagoras ald not Sen ee o dawn well 
vith ſome of the Greeks, becauſe of his Myſtical and lical 95 of 
luſtruction; which the Greeks were by no means yr 
's Epiſtle to £ſchines (if it be genuine, and I Wk 8 Iew- rea- 
ſon to queſtion it) for he upbraids Plato with mixing the Pythagorick 
Extravagancies op Sarum Doctrine of Socrates, which Xenopban kept 


ſtrifly to. But a8 to Iz Cicero. extols him for hit wif T- 
dm and reans for @ 25 while were Tic, 
pre 20 Laune men. e, be. FA . 


res him for hig ſag 5 If 
+pulrius for the creams of bis Wit; 4 thi Pebple of Crotone aud Me- .. J 16. 
m, as more than & Man. His greateſt fault was that he was too Pl. V. A. 
viſe g for he lock d up his Secrets ſo cloſe, that the greateſt part of . 
Mankind were not much the better for them; only the Cities of Magna 1 Jambl. vit. 
Grecia were wonderfully reform d by his means (if the Pythagoreans may 1055. 6.6. 
be ny but at laſt the prevalent Faction of Cylon and his "druriſh ** 
ne, deſtroy'd many of the Diſciples of Pyrbagoras, and di- 
t. And Pychagotas himſelf ended his days either by vio- 
or the buen he had to find his good deſigns diſappointed in 
— Ba The reputation of his School was for ſome time kept 
® . and Pbilolaur; and ſome that eſcaped the common dan- 


ſm: cork a oY pe notions of the 


| 2 # Lyſis (who went to Epaminondas in Greece, and is ſuppos d to 


| ary” Nr . ee.) and —— ny e mention a” | 
op ampylichus. But Porpbyry oblerves, t an 
's "ke gorick Doctrine, — —— ; 
ws nich he t — did not contain the true Do- 
but only ſome ſparlli e it, which were far from 
dz deer, And the decay af the Pythagorean Dofrine, he doth not 
only impute to the violence of the Faction rais d againſt the Pyrhagorean 
IT in thoſe Cities of Itahy where they flouriſh'd ; but to their Enig- 
nutten way of expreſſing their minds by Numbers and Figures; and to 
the Pat 3 which was almoſt facred among them: and after 
Books were come into Greece, he faith,» Plato and otbers took out 
th ny and Put it into ſmoother Languge, which made the deb by 75 
: gite 
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ſlighted. And he thinks. ſome invented things on purpoſe. in tbetr name ; 
to expoſe them the more. So that it is no eaſy matter to judg now wh 
was the genuine Pythagorean Doctrine, except what we find mix'd with 
Plato; who had the beſt opportunities of underſtanding their Doctrine 
by going among them himſelf, and afterwards getting the Books of P};. 
lolaus into his hands. And Zap) in the Life of Platinus doth parti. 
cularly commend him, for joining the Dotirines of Pythagoras and Plato 
together, beyond any that had gone before him. From whenct it appear, 
that there was no difference between them, as to the firſt Cauſe and te 
Production of things. {© Pg * * F i K ST 1 x 5 A 5 
But what ſhall we ſay to Ocellus Lucantis, wlio is mefifion'd as a Di. 
ſciple of Pythagoras by Jamblichus ;, and Architgs in his Epiſtle to Play 
mentions a Book of his of the Generation of thiſgs; which hath been of. 
ten publiſh'd out of MSS. and doth plainly aſſert the World's. Henih, 
and Being from it ſelf and ſo overthrows the Pythaporean Dothring 
God's being the Beginning of all; oo 


of 


In anſwer. That there is ſomething genuine of Ocel/us extant, I do 
Stob. Eclog, Dot queſtion. For Stobæus produces a Fragment out of his Book of Lam, 
Phyſ. c. 16, written in the Dorick Dialect, according to their cuſtom, and the pre· 
732. cept of Pythagoras ; Wa he doth poſitively aſſert, That Gop war 
| the cauſe of the World adrãs d i 6 Obe · but that is not all; for he 
faith, The Worla conſiſts of two parts, of that which governs, and is the 
principle of motion; and that which is called paſſive, and is governed; the 

firſt he ſaith, is Active and Divine, having Reaſon and | nderſtandi j 

the other is made, unreaſonable, and liable to changes. How can third? 
reconciled to the Principles of the other Book? And yet YVizzanius who 
compared it with ſeveral MSS. and publiſhed it, hath: printed this Frag- 

ment at the end of the other. As to the different Dialect, he ſuppoſes 

it was firſt written in Dorick, but after turn d into the Attick: but of 

this he offers no proof; Gly he faith, It was done as 1vords are trar- 

ſlated. out of Portugueſe into Caſtilian ; or which anſwers more to the 

Doric, out of Scotch into Engliſh. No one queſtions but ſuch things 

have been done, and may be ſo again. But how doth it appear that the 

whole Book was ſo? For there are ſome Fragments of this very piece in 
Stobæus in the Derick Dialect, which is the concluſion of the firſt Chap 

ter, and ſome parts of the ſecond and third; which I ſuppoſe to haye 

been genuine, and the groundwork of the reſt; which ſome unknown 
Philoſopher built more upon, and turn'd theſe Fragments into the 4% 

tick Greek, to make them all of a piece. The Py:hagoreans did alert, | 

that the World was incorruptible, as appears by the Fragments of Phil 4 

Srob. Eclrg, laus and others in Stobæus; but that which is aſſerted in this Piece 15, 
.; We 24- That the World was ſelf-originated , which was contrary to their Do- 
ctrine, and of Ocellus Lucantis himſelf. There can be no diſpute about 

the Fragment of the Book of Law, where his opinion is plain and clear, 

That Gop is the cauſe of all, and that the firſt Cauſe is a wiſe and intel 

ligent Being : let us now compare this with the Doctrine of this Book, 
ore, wherein he aſſerts, * That the World is the cauſe of perfection to aber 


\ * — 
X, T0 Tols 


FT not al. things, and therefore is perfect from it ſelf. Viszanius would have ! 
210 75 believ d that this was the 8 Doctrine: If he means that 4 Art 
«ov d du. gotle J have already ſhew'd how falſe it is; ſince he ſo plainly da 


Ad ; : : 
ain it L. the being and perfection of the World from GoD, and not from it ſl: 
EE But that which will give the greateſt light into this matter 15, that No- 


Lucan. c. 1, garola, who publiſh d Ocellus in Italy with Notes, obſerves, that * 
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the Periphretick in Philo, us d the ſame Argument, That the World ruff Phil. oper 


ternal, becauſe it is the caiiſe of its own Being, and of other things in” ** 
alter the Doctrine of it about the beginning of things had been alter d by 
Srrato Lampſacenus, who as Ci 7 


cero tells us, attributed all ro Nature, and dcad gu: 
wrbing u GOD 5 ſuppoſing that Nature bad all Cauſes within it ſelf. And {+ ©3 


ſo Plutarch ſaith a that Strato the P eripatetick ſuppoſed Nature alone . 3. 


- 


give 4 Being to all things from it jo . Here we have found the very Prin- Fil. adv. 


ciple of this Book; which goes under the name of Ocellus Lucanus, which Cs 


is repugnant to what himſelf had expreſly declar'd ; but Tome one of 
eſe Atheiſtick Peripateticks at Athens finding that Ocellus Lucanus had 
fad ſometh ing that might be turn'd to their purpoſe, takes what was 
ntient of Ocellus, and puts it out of the Dor:c& into the Artick Dialeci, 
aud makes a ſhort Syſtem of the Univerſe, which they thought would 
beter paſs' in the World under the name of antient Pythagorean, And 
this ſeems to me the trueſt account of this matter. As for the Argu- 
ments themſelves, ſuch as they are, I ſhall conſider them in a more pro- 

RG Wt D..... ib BE ES be pn 
e us I have gone thro the Opinions of the eldeſt Philoſophers of 
oreateſt eſteem about GoD and Providence, and the production of the 
World.” But before I proceed farther, it will be neceſſary to make ſome 
Reflections on the foregoing Diſcourſe, which may be very ſerviceable to 

That thoſe Philoſophers who aſſerted the Being of Gob and Providence, I. 
were Perſons of the greateſt reputation for Wiſdom and Knowledg, and 

did not hold theſe things merely from Tradition, but from the ſtrongeſt 
evidence of Reaſon :. which appear'd by this, that after the Atheiſtical 
Hypotheſes of Anaximander and Democritus were ſtarted; they were not 

in the leaſt moy'd by them; but ſaw an abſolute neceſſity in point of 
Reaſon of holding a Firſt Cauſe, which not only gave a beginning to the 
World, but continued to govern it. Even Ariſtotle, owning an Univer- 

fal Froyidence from ſuch Reaſons as will hold much farther. 

That theſe Philoſophers who follow'd their Natural Reaſon, were very 2. 
far from looking on the Univerſe as made up only of Bodies, or that an 
Incorporeal Subſtance imply'd a Contradiction. Theſe were Perſons who 
underſtood very well what a Contradiction meant; and if there had been 
any ſuch Repugnaney in the notion of Mind or Spirit as diſtin& from 
Body, they would have found it out. But Anaxagoras aſſerted a Supe- 

d Ming antecedent to Matter or Body; ſo did Socrates and Plato, and 
+ Arifotle too, who expreſly aſſerts Gop to be an Eſſence without bulk and Metaphy; 


| Indiviſible, or without any Parts; but this can never agree to a Body, 4 7. 


atho' never ſo fine and ſubtle. And Cicero tells us, That 


| Ann, ee dcn e- 
they could have no other notion of GoD, but as a free Mind, r. Hom loſe ou 2 


remote from any compoſition, knowing and perceiving, and | inclligi poteſt, niſi mens ſo- 
J 4 f : are, >) } Juta 9 a & libera, ſegre- 

1 | gata ab omni concretione mor- 
n this matter, yet yielded Gop to be:Numen reſtantiſ- | ok, omnia ſenriens & movens, 
Zeno in ipſaque predifia inotu ſempi- 


moumg all things. Even the Stoicks, who blunder d moſt 


Aue mentis, as Balbus in * Tully calls him; an 


een 5 | 2 Sola x terno. Tuſc. I. 26. 
Laertiur deſcribes Gop to be an Immortal, Rational and 5 


3 
e N. A 


= 772 Being, uncapable of evil, and taking care of the World. || Seneca * Cicero & 


nh, 7 


ther times they ſeem to contradi& this, we are not here concern'd to clear 2 2 
ag. diente them; becauſe my Inquiry is confin d to thoſe who were Sue. 
er, and not ſo given to Paradoxes and Innovation in Terms, as the Conil. ad 


That ei. c. s. 


backs were. 1 


e World was framed by God, or by Incorporeal Reaſon. If at o- 3 Des 
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3. That the true and complete Happineſs of Mankind lay in a finiag. 
to Gop. Herein Socrates and Pythagoras, and their Scholars agreed, 2 
abundantly appears in the Pythagorean Fragments; and that the way 00 
be like Gop, 1s to be virtuous, and good, and wiſe ; and that all other 
things, which Mankind are apt to value ſo much, fall infinitely hot of 
this. And I have ſhew'd that Arifforle himſelf came to this at laſt, for 
which I have producd unqueſtionable Authorities from his Works. 
4 That Religion and Piety are very great and commendable Virtue in 
Fit. in Mankind. Plato faid, the * Eythagoras gave very good Rules 
ieee about Divine Worſhip, that it ſhould be perform d ſeriouſly and wi 
Leg. l.2. great attention of Mind, and not by the By, and by Chance. That ou 
Minde were moſt affected with Religion and. Piety in the due Worſbip of 
Aur, Carm. GoD; that we ſhould undertake nothing without Prayer; wherein Sora. 
49. tes and Plato agree with him. And Ariftotle look d on it as Magneſs tu 
| deſpiſe God and Religion. be be Th | | 
5. That good Men are to bear the troubles of this World as well as they 
can, and to look for Happineſs in a Future State. This appear'd by the 
carriage of Socrates at his death, and his Diſcourſes then; and the Cou- 
rage and Conſtancy of Fythagoras and his Diſciples, when they were ſo 
miſerably handled by their inveterate Enemies; ſetting fire in the Houſe 
er they met, baniſhing ſome, and famiſhing others, and diſperſing 
the reſt. "I | 8 n | 
6. That there was a common conſent of Mankind, as to the Being of Coy, 
and Immortality of Souls. Which appears not only by exprels teſtimo- 
nies of Philoſophers, but by their appeals to the ſenſe of former Ages 
and diſtant Nations about them. V 
: That, notwithſtanding that Light of Reaſon, which they had, yet 
they found it fo defective in many things, that they thought nothing 
more deſirable than a clear Revelation about ſuch things, which were of 
oreat importance to Mankind, but they found to be out of their reach to 
recover; as appear'd by the Confeſſion of Socrates, and the Silence of 
Ariſtotle about a Future State, when his Reaſon could only go to the poſ- 
 fibility, and not to the undoubted certainty of it. For J have ſhewd 
that wy e hath aſſerted ſo much concerning the Nature and Properties 
of the Soul, or rather the Mind of Man, that 1t cannot be N 
Death; but yet he was ſo far to ſeek concerning a Future State aſter 
by reaſon of the Poetical Fictions about it, that he rather choſe to lay 
nothing, than what might be thought fabulous or uncertain. oo 
And now, I hope, I have ſufficiently clear d the firſt thing which! 
undertook, which was to ſhew, That it was a moſt unreaſonable preju- - 
dice againſt Religion, that it was only a contrivance of Prieſts and Politi- | 
cians for their own ends. JJ 8 
II. I come now to conſider in the next place, what account is given by 
ſuch Men of that impreſſion of Religion, which hath been upon the Min 
of Men in all Ages. And the Cauſe muſt be as general as the Effect: 
Since then we find this Effect of Religion in all kinds of Men, ſomeunr 
verſal and common Reaſon muſt be aſſign'd for it: which is the thing | 
am now to conſider. And fince no Perſon hath undertaken this Matter 
in ſuch a manner, as Mr. Hobbes hath done, I ſhall particularly exam 
Leviathan, what he hath ſaid concerning it. Seeing there are no ſigns, nor fruit 
. 1. Religion but in Man only, there is no cauſe to doubt, but that the Seed 
Religion is alſo only in — and conſiſteth in ſome peculiar Quality, o 4 
leaſt in ſome eminent degree thereof not to be found in other living 1 5 
Cures. | . 
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"But what is this Peculiar Dante in Mankind? For therein the diffi- 
culty lies. How come Men of all forts to be poſſeſs d with it? Not 
merely the unthinking Multitude, but Men of the deepeſt Senſe and 
greateſt Capacity, and who have taken the moſt pains to inquire into 
e matters. = | . 
| * firſt, faith he, It is peculiar to the Nature of Man to be inquiſitive 
into Cauſes the Events they ſee, ſome more ſome leſs ; but all Men fo 
much as to be curious in the ſearch of the Caiiſes of their own good and 
evil Fortune, To be inquiſitive into the Cauſes of Events is very proper 
for Rational Beings 3 but we do not mean ſuch as relate merely ro-cheir 
own good or evil Forrune, Which is no cortimendable curioſity ; but into 
the nature and reaſon of things, which they ſee in the World; and this 
we ſay leads Men to a firſt Cauſe, which is Gop: - This he mentions in 
the next words, 3 | 3 

Secondly, Upon the ſight of any thing that hach a beginning to think alſo 
it had a Cauſe, to determin the ſame to begin when it 440 rather than 
ſooner or later. „ 

And was not this a very reaſonable thought? For what harh a Begin- 
une muſt certainly habe a Cauſe which produced it, which determined 
1 Beine at that time. And if this be ſuch a Peculiar Quality in Man- 
bnd, then there is ſomethirig in Reaſon which carries them to the own- 
ing a GoD, which gave a Being to the World, and to the things in it. 

rl „ Man obſerveth how one Event bath been produced by another, 
md remembreth in them Antecedence and Conſequence ;, and if he cannot 
find out the true Cauſes of things, be ſuppoſes Cauſes of them rather from 
bis own fancy, or Authority of others whom he efteems. 5 +> 

But how come Mankind not to find ous the true Cauſes of things ? For 
this is here very ſlily ſuppos'd, without giving the leaſt reaſon for it; and 
withal the things that Men ſearch for the Cauſes of, are ſuppos'd to be 
only ſuch as relate to their good and evil Fortune (which are ſaid to be 
for the moſt part inviſible;) but is it not poſſible for Men to inquire into 
the Cauſes of other things, which we plainly ſee? Do we not ſee our 
own Bodies, and thoſe of other Animals, as well as the Heavens and 


. 


Earth? and is it not as proper and reaſonable for Mankind to inquire 
into the Cauſes of theſe, as well as into their good and evil Fortune ? 


What ſtrange ſtuff is this to ſuppoſe all Mankind only to run after For- 
tune-tellers, and never to concern themſelves about the Cauſes of the vi- 
lible World? Could any one that in the leaſt pretended to Philoſophy, 
ever think ſo. meanly of the reſt of Mankind? But theſe are che Caiiſes 
which we ſearch for, and we hope Natural Reaſon will conduct Men in 


tus inquiry to their ſatisfaction; ſo that they need not to have recourſe. 


to Fancy or Authority. 2 : 
But he goes on: The two firſt make Anxiety, i.e. a Man's Inquiſitives 
| eſe into Cauſes in general, and thinking that what had a Beginning muſt 
baue a Cauſe. For being aſſurd that there be Cauſes of all things, this 
fills bim with ſolicitude for the time to come; and ſo bis Heart is gnaw'd 
mn perpetually by fear of Death, Poverty, or other Calamity ;, and bath no 
Fepoſe or pauſe of bis Anxiety but in Sleep. What? Do Men think of 
nothing but what Calamities may befal them? And muſt they needs 
perpetually perplex themſelves with the fear of future Evils > Thoſe 
who were called Philoſophers in former times, thought it poſſible for ſuch 


who believed Gop and Providence, not to live under ſuch perpetual an- 


rich. But what fol lows ? This * Fear always accompanying 1 
; 2 ; | 
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kind in the ignorance of Cauſes, as it were in the dark, muſt.needs hy, 
for olject ſomething \, and therefore when therè is nothing to be ſeen, they, 
is nothing to accuſe, either of their good or evil Fortune, but ſome Power 
or Agent inviſible. Thence the Poets ſaid, that the Gods were firſt created 
by human Fear; which being ſpoken of the man Gods of the entiles, i 
very true, But how come we from the Qualities of Human Nature to 
fall upon the Gods of the Gentiles? The Queſtion was, What it is in 
Mankind which inclines them to believe a God? The Anſwer is; .Thir 
Fear made the Gods of the Gentiles. What is that to a Mankind ? Sup. 
poſe there had been no ſuch Saying among the Poets, nor ſuch Gods 4. 
mong the Gentiles, the 5 ſtill remains, whence comes Mankind to 
apprehend a Deity? Doth it all come from a vain ſuperſtitious Fear. 
FL as Men have in the dark of they know not what, and becauſe they 
ſee nothing, they imagin ſome Invi/tble Power ? Is this the true ground 
of the Seed of Religion in Mens Minds? If ſo, then there is no ground 
in Reaſon to believe a God, but only an ignorant ſuperſtitious Fear. 
Not ſo, faith Mr. Hobbes. But the acknowledgment of One God, Frer. 
nal, Infinite and Omnipotent, may more eaſily be derived from the deſre 
Men have to know the Cauſes of Natural Bodies, and their ſeveralVirtues 
and Operations, than from the fear of what was to befal them in time to 
come. What is the meaning of this? The acknowledgment of One God 
may be more eaſily derived, &c. If he had meant ſincerely, he wouldnot 
have ſaid, That it may be more eaſily derived, but that no tolerable ac- 
count can be given of thole things any other way. But we are to obſerve, 
That he makes Ignorance and Fear to be the general Seeds of Religion in 
Mankind : ſo that this Acknowledgment of One Gop doth not come from 
the Seed of Religion, but only from Mens being puzzled about a ſeries of 
Cauſes. For, as he goes on, he that from any Effet he ſees come to paſs, 
ſhould reaſon to the next and immediate Cauſe thereof, and from thence to 


the Cauſe of that Cauſe, and plunge himſelf profoundly in the purſuit of 


Cauſes, ſhall at laſt come: to this (even as the Heathen Philoſophers con. 


feſs'd) one firſt Mover; that is, a Firſt and an Eternal Cauſe of all things, 


 zoþich is that which Men mean by the name of Gor). This ſeems a plain 


confeſſion that Reaſon muſt carry Men to the owning 4 Firſt and an Eter- 


nal Cauſe of all things. And is not Reaſon a Peculiar Quality in Mankind? 
How then comes the Seeds of Religion not to be plac'd therein, but in 


Ignorancè and Fear? And he after ſaith, That the Natural Seed of Reli- 
gion lies in theſe four things; Opinion of Ghoſts, Ignorance of ſecond Cau- 
ſes, Devotion towards what Men fear, and taking things caſual for Pro 
noſticks. How comes the Natural Reaſon of Mankind to be left out? 


by that Men may be convinc'd of a Firſt and Eternal Cauſe of things, doth 


not that diſpoſe Men to a fear and reverence towards a Divine Majeſty? 
And is not that Religion ? Then the beſt and trueſt Seed of Religion 
lies in that which moſt diſpoſeth the Mind to fear Gop. What is the 
meaning then, that rhe Seed of Religion is plac'd by him in things with. 
out Reaſon 2 If Men by Reaſon are brought to own or 1 
Oblig 


| 855 Eternal, Infinite, Omnipotent ; doth not the ſame Reaſon 


them to pay him that Reverence, and Fear, and Duty, which is owing 
to him? Therefore by this Seed of Religion, he really can mean nothing 


Hut an inclination: to Superſtition,; And to this purpoſe he ſpeaks in the 


concluſion of the foregoing Chapter. And this Fear of things inviſible, i 

the Natural Seed of that which every one in himſelf calleth Religion; ond 

in them that fear or worſhip that Power otherwiſe than they do, Sperry. 
9 8 | 
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"I | oa ores, cod tier 27 iaty , 6 6 8 
Here is a notable diſtinction f68hd but between Religion and Superſtition: 
' the former is the good word a Man gives to himſelf, the other theNick- 
name he beſtows on thoſe who differ from him, But in general, Religion 
and Siiperſtition are the ſame thing to him; unleſs a difference be found 
dut from the allowance” of one, and not of the other. So he faith in ano TO 
ther place: Fear of Power inviſible feign d by the Mind, or imagin d from Leviathe 
tales publickly allow'd, ir Religion; not allow d, Superſtition. So that eb. 6. f. 26. 
hat is feign'd and allow'd is Religion, and what is not allow d is Super- | 
flition, So that the Worſhip of the Heathen Gods, being from Tales * 
lickly allow'd, was Religion, and not Superſtition e and the Chriſtian Mor- 
| ſbjp under the Perſecution, was Superſtition and not Religion. No, faith 
Hobbes: When the Power yo foes is ſuch as we imagin, that is true 
Religion. How can it be true Re ion, if Religion be 4 fear of a put 
migined by the Mind, or from Tales publickly allow'd 2 For if this be 
Legion in general, true Religion muſt be a true Fiftion, a real Chimera, 
n allow d piece of Nonſenſe. But ꝛcben the Power is ſuch at we ima- 
zin it, then, ſaith he, it 3s true Religion. But if it were 4 Power ima- 
ned to be ſuch as the Law makes it, is not that true Religion 2 And if 
it contradicts what is ſo eftabliſh'd, can this be according to Mr. Hobbes's 
true Religion ? Then it follows, that the diſtinction doth not ariſe 1 70 
the Publick Allowance or Diſallowance. For if it be poſſible for the Civ! 
Power to diſallow the Worſhip of the true God, (as we know it hath 
too frequently happen'd) is ſuch tongs being difallow'd true Religion? 
fit be, then it is impoſſible the other ſhould: be true, that Religion is 
taken from the Publick Allowance, and Superſtition from the Diſallowance. 
But they who put in ſome Expreſſions only for a diſguiſe and concealment, 
know well enough that they contradi& themſelves; and they know their 
Friends will allow them in it, as long as the true meaning may be un- 
derſtood by them: and the ſafeſt way of inſtilling Atheiſm is by writing 
Contradictions, 7. e. by ſeeming at ſome times to own a Gop, but by the 
whole ſeries of the Diſcourſe to overthrow his Being, as a mere fancy of 
an inviſible Power rais'd by a predominant Fear. But hereby we ſee 
that Fear prevails ſo much on ſuch Men, that they dare not ſpeak con- 
fiſtently which is very unbecoming Philoſophers. As the groſs Hypo- 
10 of Varinus before his difcovery, and the moſt ſervile Flatteries and Lrſralyer; 
Inportumities of Theophile in France, did ſhew how much the power of _ de 
Fear may ſway in thoſe who have no Religion, (which may be allow d 12. * 
in tet.) But how comes Fear to be made out to be the ſeed of Reli- 
gion in Mankind 2 This a true Diſciple to the Leviathan, in the Preface 7148. The: 
do his Book, hath undertaken to make out more fully than Mr. Hobbes '%: Pit. 
had done; and therefore ought to be conſider'd in this place. When Men, 
faith he, are under any great diſtreſs, and ſee not the way out of it, their 
Anxiety and Fear makes them aft like Men diſtracted, and aſl any one's 
belp, which at anorber time they would deſpiſe + ſo de find it as to Reli- 
Fun; toben they are in great trouble, they run to their Prayers, and when 
they re over, their Devotion is ſoon cool d, as he inſtances in Alexander, 
ond mipht have done in many others. But what is all this to the proof of 
he maln Point? That Men are too prone to Superſtition, eſpecially un- 
der Calamities, there is no queſtion. But it is a moſt unreaſonable ſup- 
polition ,' that all Religion is nothing elſe but en, which Men 
take up only when they are at their wits end. But if there be a Gop 
and Providence, as we find both the beſt Philoſophers aſſerted , and the 
s . | e | f ſtrongeſt 
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| ſtrongeſt Reaſons prove it; then whatever Mens condition be 8 
Worl „there is the ſame ground in Reaſon for a due Ill ve 
Worſhip to be paid to him. But it is a very bad way of arguing againg 
all Religion, becauſe of ſome Mens extravagant Superſtition. Some Men 
have run mad with Superſtition. What follows? Therefore all Religim 
is Madneſs. Where lies any colour in the Argument? Some have been 
mad through an exceſs of Love; therefore all Love is Madneſs, No: 
but we muſt enquire into the proper objects and degrees of Lowe 
whereof ſome are allowable, and ſome not. So here in the Paſſion of 
Fear, there is a violent, fooliſh, ungovernable Fear; but may. there not 
be a prudent, wiſe and reaſonable Fear? It is madneſs and folly in 
great diſtreſſes to run to what cannot help us; bur is it ſo to make our 
addreſſes to a Being infinitely wiſe and powerful, who alone can do it 
Here lies the fundamental miſtake, of theſe Men, they would have it 
taken for granted, that there is no Gop nor Providence, and then th 
cry out upon the fooliſh Fear and Superſtition of Mankind : but they 
cannot deny that if our foundations be true, Religion is a wiſe and 
reaſonable x Toa in Mankind; as it is an owning our Creator by a ſolemn 
ſubmiſſion to him, and invocation of his help, and dependence upon his 
Providence. Let any Man in his wits (let his condition as to this 
World be what it will) deny that it is reaſonable for him to be go- 
vern'd by one infinitely wiſer and better than himſelf. If his condi- 
tion be proſperous, he hath more reaſon to be thankful ; if it be trouble. 
ſome, he hath more reaſon to be patient, becauſe Gop knows beſt both 
how to ſupport him under it, and to deliver him out of it. But if there 
be no Gop nor Providence, he hath nothing but the miſerable com- 
fort of neceſſity. But, did not the multitude of Gods in the Gentile 
World come from their ignorant and ſuperſtitious Fear, as Mr, Hobbes bath 
at large ſbew'd Truly he needed not to have taken ſo much pains to 
Prove a thing which no body denies. But what then? The Gentiles 
feign'd a great many Gods from their ſuperſtitious Fear; therefore there 
is no GoD but what is the effect of Fear. Is this good arguing? But 
they fancied Powers inviſible, which. were only in their own Imagina- 
Zions. Therefore there is no Inviſible Power but what depends upon 
Imagination. Can ſuch Men pretend to Reaſon, who talk at this rate? 
But thoſe inviſible Powers they took to be Spirits, and that they were 
Incorporeal, or immaterial, which are words of a contradictory Fore 
tion. This is news, and ought to have been prov'd in ſome meaſure, 
fince the beſt Philoſophers who underſtood contradictions never thought 
ſo, as I have ſhew'd already. But thoſe who by their, meditation arrive 
to the acknowledgment of One Infinite, Omnipotent, Eternal GoD, choſe 
rather to confeſs be is incomprehenſible and above their 17 9 
than to define his Nature by Spirit incorporeal, and then confeſs their de. 
Fauition to be unintelligible. Do any that believe Gop to be an Immaterid 
Subſtance, confeſs this to be unintelligible ? I rather believe that they 
think a Material God to be unincelligifle, as being inconſiſtent with the 
Divine Perfe&ions. And altho' they acknowledg that what is Infmite, 
is ſo far incomprehenſible ; yet they may have clear and diſtinct on- 
ceptions of 4 Firſt and Eternal Cauſe, which is endued with Infinite 
Perfections. And this is not only attributed to him as 4 Title of He 
nor with a pious intention; but from the true ſenſe of their Minds, 5 
to ſuch Attributes which are proper to Gop. 5 Whea 
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fore he ſeem d only to ſay, That the ignorant ſuperſtitious People enter- 


® form'd parts, and to condea what any ways tended to the honor of them, 
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Boox I. Chap. I. 0 1 
When Mr. Hobbes was charg d with introducing Arbeifm by deny 
lnmuteriul or Incorporeal Subſtances, he undertook t6 defend himſelf; 
not only becauſe we ſay Gob-iainzompreben/ible, 1 becauſe the norion ß 
nn Incorporeal Subſtance came from Plato and Ariſtotle, who'mitodk thoſer. 32: * 
thin Invabitanss of the Brain they ſee"in ſleep for ſo many incorporeal Menn; 
and yet allow them motion, which is proper only to hinge Cpeporept. . 
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Brain like the images in ſleep: but now jt ſeems Plato 


that the difference'of Mind and Matter was before them 


that without a” Body lands under — Stands under what 2 Will you ſay, 
under Accidents 8 1 idiculous! did Plato or 1 uſe the wa Sub. 
ſtance? And when it came to be us d, the word fignify'd the ſame with 


Bemg; and ſo the jeſt is quite loſt. Such pitiful things as theſe muſt 
| J SWORE 7 e006 5. 200 


ter an extraordinary manner; Fur, ſaith he, it is in Engliſh, ſomethings. 3 


paſs for Wit and Philoſophy with ſome ĩænyen. 

But to proceed with Mr. Hobbes; After he hath reckon d up the many 

follies which the Gentiles fell into hy their ſuperſtitious Fear, he con- 
dudes in this manner. So eaſy are Men to he thrawn to believe any tling 
from ſuch as have got credit with them, and can with gentleneſs and den- 
terity take hold of their Ignorance and Fear. Still we meet with nothing 
but the reſult of Ignorance and Fear in the Gentile World. © We do not 
deny that Religion was exceedingly corrupted among them; but we af. 
rm, that the true foundations of Religion were kept up among Men of 
Underſtanding; as fully appears by the Diſcourſes. of Socrates, Plato, * 
Jenophon, Ariſtotle,” Cicero, &c. Why are their Reaſons never fo mum 
2s mention d, and i thought worth infiſting upon, but only the. 
gros ſuperſtitions and follies of the People? This doth not look like 
far dealing with Mankind; to repreſent only the meaneſt and moſt de- 


5 


dof Religion. Cicero dealt with Mankind in this matter in a much Cicero de 
more ingenuous and eandid manner. He doth not eonceal the follies 4 en. 
either of the People or of the Philoſophers about their Gods; but then ge 
n down all the Arguments for Gop and Providence, and urges them SEE 
wih all his foroe. And in other places he owns the general conſent of I. g I 
Mankind, as to the eſteem and worſhip of a Divine Nature: which he Tc. I. 13. 
% far from imputing to Mes Tonofance and Fear ; but he faith, ir is the 55: bl 
Wice of Nature it ſelf. Nay he goes fo far as to ſay, that there is n- nim poreſt 
more evident to any one that looks p to the Heavens, than that there is ade m 
4 moſt excellent Mind, by which theſe things are povern 2 Þ+ And be queſti- mg per- 
SE x x 75 ; Fs | . x * ; 2 Sy, My 1 22 r 5 | oh 2 . 1% ſpicuum, 2 
hae . contemplati ſumus, quam eſſe aliquod Numen præſtantiſſimæ mentis quo 
1 od 8 k: 4 ear. «2. 1 — f = "a . . n Bi 7 C | us 3 ; 22 1 
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rate doth that excellent Orator ſpeak of Human Natigte, with reſye& to 
Religion, than our modern pretenders to Philoſophy? Nay || Serie 
Enpiricus himſelf ſets down the Arguments fairly which prove the Be. 
ing of GoD.: viz. The Conſent of Mankind ;, the Order of the Wyrl ; 


the abſurdities of Atheiſm, and the weakneſs of the Arguments fo i. 
Which he doth EY: inſiſt, upon; and, diſtinguiſhes 785 the © 


mon errors of the. pegple, and the Natural Arguments of Mankind, with 
the conſent. of the Wielt and ſharpeſt Men among them > as. Pyrh 7 ores, 


Empedocles, the Ionic Philoſophers. (from Anaxagoras) Socrates, Pla, 
Ariſtotle, and the Stoics. » And, faith he, if we enquired after. an 0 bief if | 


Habt, we would rely moſt on. thoſe who ſaw beſt 3 f after a ſound, on the l: 
of the quickeſt hearing: ſo in matters of ſpeculation, the opinion of Phib. 


| ſopher r ought moſt fo. be regarded. Which he never anſwers when he ſets 


down the Arguments on the other ſide, which are chiefly thoſe of Cr. 
neades againſt the Sroics,, who laid themſelves open by ſome Hyputheſes 


of their own. 


But Mr. Hobbes tells us; That the frſt Founders and | Legiſlators of Com- 


 mon-wealths among the Gentiles took great care to "ay the People in obedi- 
ence and peace; and to that end pretended to Revelation for their Laws: 
and preſcribd Ceremomies, and Supplications, and Sacriſices, Oc. by which 


they were to believe. the anger of the Gods might be appeas d. And thu 
the Religion of the Gentiles was a part of their Policy. Who goes about 


do deny this? or to juſtify the vain pretences to Revelation among ſome 


Diad. Sic. 
I. I . p. o 9. 


of the ancient Legiſlators, beſides Numa Pompilius, whom Diodorus Si. 
culus takes care to preſerve the memory of; as of Mnenis, as he calls him, 
the firſt Legiſlator in Egypt; who pretended to have his Laws from the 
God Hermes but this ſeems to have been a miſtake for Menes, whoſe 
Counſellor Hermes was: his others are, Minos of Creet, Lycurgus at 
Sparta, Zathanuſtes (as he calls him) among the Arimaſpi, Zamolris 
among the Gete; and among the reſt he reckons Moſes, who had his 
Laws from the God Jo. No queſtion Diodorus Siculus believ'd all alike; 


but I hope to ſhew the mighty difference between Moſes and the reſt in 


the following Diſcourſes. But here I am only to confider the force of 
the Argument. Theſe Gentile Legiſlators 4 pretend Revelation when 
they had it not, only with a deſign to deceive the People. Doth it hence 
follow, that there is no ſuch thing as Religion; but that it 1s only 2 
Trick made uſe of by cunning Legiſlators to draw the People the better 
to Obedience? Now I think the Argument holds the other way. For, 
if the People were not before well perſuaded of the truth of Religion in 
general, this Argument would have no force at all upon them. For, 


let us ſuppoſe a People altogether unacquainted with Religion, or u. 


certain of the truth of it, to be dealt with, by ſome cunning Legiſlator; 
and he comes and tells them, he had brought them in excellent Body 
of Laws, which he had by Revelation from Gop; what would this lig- 
nify to a People that were poſſeſs'd with Mr. Hobbe's Notion of Inviſ- 


le Powers that were only Fancies, ſuch as appear in a Dream or a Glaſs, 


would they be at all perſuaded by ſuch an Argument to obedience? No; 
but they would rather look on him as an Impoſtor, that went about to 


deceive them in the groſſeſt manner; which would raiſe an invincible 


prejudice againſt them. But, ſaith Mr. Hobbes, they had the Original 


ſeeds of Re gion, viz. Ignorance and Fear, and upon theſe ſuch Larius 
did work, But he can never make it out, that ever there was 17 
ö © 
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"Tfsd with ſuch Ignorance and Fear, but they had a notion of a Deity 

5 | ing; and all the advanta 

among them before ſuch Legiſlators appearing ; and all the advantage 

they had, was from ſuch an antecedent Belief of a Gop; then indeed 

it was no hard matter for ſuch Legiſlators to impoſe upon them; but 

without it, the ſuppoſition- is unreaſonable, But Mr. Hobbes faith, that 

Men in the dark are afraid of Inviſible Powers. As tho there were no 

more to be {aid for the Being of Gop and Providence, than for ſtories - 

of Hobgoblings , and this lies at the bottom of all his Diſcourſe. Where- 

in he contradicts the common Senſe and Reaſon of Mankind, who have 

zorced in the Notion and Belief of a Deity, and that as I have ſhew d 

from Socrates and Aenophon, as well as others in the eldeſt and beſt Ages, e. as. 

even of the-Gentile World, But Mr. Hobbes ſaith, where he ſpeaks his 

Mind more freely, that there is no Argument from Natural Reaſon doth 

prove that the World had its beginning from Gop; and yet he ſaith, there 

is no Argument to prove a Deity but from the Creation. So that all proof 

of a Gob in point of Reaſon, mult be deſtroy'd by him. This he knew 3 

was objected againſt him; and the Anſwer he gives is, That there are org a, 

10 Arguments from Natural Reaſon, except the Creation, that have not © 

nade it more doubtful to many than it bas before: and therefore his opi- 

nion is, that this matter is to be left to the Law to determin, A very 

philoſophical Anſwer ! But why doth not the Argument from the Cre- 

ation hold, when himſelf had ſaid, that from the ſeries of Cauſes there 

muſt be one firſt Mover, i. e. a Firſt and an Eternal Cauſe of all things 

But that came in by the by, to avoid odium in a Book for all "os a 

reading; but in his Philoſophical Diſcourſes, he doth not allow this Ar- 

gument to hold. For what reaſon 2 Becauſe, ſaith he, it only proves, 

that « Man's Mind cannot go on in infinitum, but he muſt fop ſome- 

where; and at laſt he grows weary, and knows not whether he ſhould go 

on farther or not. And is this all the force of the Argument from * 

Creation? What becomes now of the Argument from the Mechanical 

Comtrivance of the Human Body, which, he ſaid, was ſo clear a proof of a 

wiſe Maker, that be muſt be ſaid to be without a Mind, that did not aſſert 

that it was made by one? And this is in one of his Philoſophical Trea- 

tiſes, publiſhed after the other; but in his Vindication of himſelf, he 

jultities the former paſſage ; only he ſaith, except the Creation. So that 

he knew not well what to ſay in this matter, but only to keep himſelf 

out of danger, he was reſolv'd to ſubmit to the Law. But that is not 

our Point : and why did he not go about to take off the Argument from 

the wiſe Contrivance of things, which ought to go along with the other? 

But he knew it was far eaſier to darken an Argument, wherein Eternity 

and Infinity is concern'd ;, and ſo from thence would infer that in the 

ſeries of Cauſes Men's- Mind are only puzzled and not convinced. But 

why, I pray, muſt a Man's Mind give over in the ſearch of Cauſes, as not 
ing whether he may go on or not? Can any thing be plainer in com- 

mon reaſon, than that in the order of Cauſes a Man muſt go on till he 

arwe at a firſt Cauſe? What ſhould make a Man to ſtop here; for he 

ſees he muſt go on till he comes at a firſt? No; faith Mr. Hobbes, A 

Juſt Cauſe is infinite, and whatever is infinite 1s above our conception, and 

ſo we are loft, But that is running from the order of Cauſes to the na- 

ture of the object, which is a thing of another conſideration. _ | 

er But he faith yet farther, That the Argument from motion doth only 

Prove an eternity of motion, and not an eternal firſt Mover; becauſe as 

ng can be mov'd 'from it ſelf, ſo whatſoever gives motion muſt 

de firſt moy d. But all this depends upon the ſuppoſition that there is 

ev . K | nothing 
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nothing in the Univerſe but Body; and if that be granted, his Argument 
holds: but if there be Mind diſfitict from Body, and can give motion to 
it, there is not ſo much as the color of reaſon in this Argument. And ſo 
much in anſwer to the Second Atheiftical Pretence. _ | 
The Third Atheiflical Pretthce to be conſider'd, is, Thur there i 5 
ſuch common conſent of Mankind, as to God und Provillence, as was aſty. 


ted by the Ancients, and is ſtill by the defenders of Religion; for upon the © 


late Diſcoveries whole Nutiont habt way arc without any ſenſe of Goy 
or Religion. This is a thing very fit to be inquir' into, with more care 
than hath been yet usd about it: for, altho' we do not ground the 
truth of Religion merely upon ſach a general conſent ; but upon thoſe 
Arguments which the wiſer part of Mankind hath inſiſted upon; ofwhich 
I have given ſoine account in the foregoing Diſcourſe: yet ſuch an uni. 
verſal conſent doth manifeſtly ſhew that there is nothing repugnant 
to the common ſenſe of Mankind in it; nothing that lobks Ike x 
Trick or Impoſture, which could never fo univerſally prevail as this 
hath done; eſpecially among the more ſenſible and civiliz'd part of 
Mankind. | 5 N 1 

But for our better underſtanding this Matter, it will be neceſſary to 
lay down ſome general Obſervations. . 

That we have reaſon to diſtinguiſh the more Brutiſb and Savage Pro- 
le, from the more Tractable — Reaſonable ; becauſe it is poffible for 
lankind by an affected and univerſal neglect of all kind of Inſtruction, 

to degenerate almoſt to the nature of Brutes. But ſurely ſuch ate not 

fit to be brought in for the inſtances of what naturally belongs to Man- 

kind: which we ovght to judge of by a due meaſure, i. e. by ſuch s 
neither want natural capacity, nor are profefs d Savages, nor have the 
improvements of the moſt civilized People. There are two ſorts of bru- 

tiſh People in the World, whoſe ſenſe in theſe matters is not much to 

be regarded. (I.) Such as have very little of common Humanity kf 
Acoſta of among them; ſuch as Acoſta deſcribes the Cros, who were ſuch dull aw 


8 brutiſh People that they did not think themſelves Men; and fuch are the 


Caffres or Hottentots, at the Cape of Good-hope, who by the laſt Accoutit 
Sete to we have of them remain as Beſtial and Sordid as ever; inſomuch thit 
1589, the Author who was among, them, faith, That if there be um mediun 
. 439. between Men and'Beaſts, they lay in the faireſt claim to thut ſpeclen. And 
Bern. ſuch are the Caiguæ of Paragudris (of whoth afterwards.) (2.) Such as 
Ind. Occil. expreſs open contempt and defiahce of Laws as well ns Religion, as the 
3 Lee, in the Northern part of America, r ee, ſaid ap” = 
Cent. An. "Without any Government as ꝛwell us Religion; (unleſs thut they offer ie 
ef er firft wild Beaſt they — to the Sun 43d ſo Acoſta deſcribes'ſome'other 
the Wet Savages among them; viz.” without King, Law, Gob, or Reaſon : Thoſe 
Indies, 1.7. of Brafil are {aid to be without Faith, without Lam, without 8 Ning; 
Du Val Ob. and rhe Savages of Canada are deſcrib'd after the fame manner. S0 that 


jervations if any Argument can be drawn from ſuch againſt Religion, it will s 


eee F. well hold againſt Lam and Civil Government. 


rard, p.132. De Laet Ind. Occid. I. 2. c. 12. | | 3 
2 We muſt not judg by light informätiöns of tiere Strangers, and Per 
ſons look'd on as Enemies; which is the cafe of the Inhabitants of the 
2 Southern iſlands, Which we have only from Seamen who landed 4 
Jac. Le them, and were ſüppos'd to come wich an ill deſign; whoſe eee 
_ 31. muſt be very imperfe& and partial. But in Le Mair's Account We 80 
Diaram read, that they could obſerve'no Offices of Re amung them: And Scot 
2 ten to the ſame purpoſe of the Inliabitants of Horn Iſland (as they — 
38 . 3 
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not far from New Guinea; but they ſeem d, he faith, to live like the Bird 
of the fir, without any care, upon the fruits of the Earth.. But no cer- 
tuinty can be grounded upon ſuch Obſervations. . Nor can we build any | 
thing upon the Want of Religion in places not yet fully difcover'd; as 
what is ſaid by ſome of the People of Tedſo or 7455 For the firſt Ac- 5 
count given of it was from the Jeſuit Fronius, Who liv'd long in Japan 51 T. . 
and he deſcribes it as a Country of Savages; and he faith, that they 28. 1563. 
have no other Religion but the worſhip of the Heavens. And ſo Diodorus 
Siculus faith, the fight of the Heavens was that which brought Men firſt or Sic, 
to Divine Worſbip ; and he doth not attribute it to Ignorance and Fear, 
but to Admiration ;, and therefore fix d on the Sun and Soon as their chief 
Gods; which was the the moſt 8 Idolatry in the World. But 
ftom hence we are not to infer that they believ d no Gop above them; 
but they thought he that was above them was above their ſervice: but 
their viſible Worſhip they thought ought to be paid to theſe viſible Gods, 
25 hath been already obſerv'd of the old Greeks ; and Diodorus Siculus 
ah the fame of the Zeyprions. But as to theſe People of T2dſo we 
find the firſt Account of them was, that they were a very Savage People, 
but had ſuch kind of Religion as moſt antient Idolaters had: Since that 
time there hath been no exact Account given of them; the beſt we have 
is from the Dutch. Caron, who was Reſident in Japan faith only, that 
this People are brutiſh ; and that the Japoneſe could never make a full diſ- 
covery of the Country, which is parted from Japan by an Arm of the Sea, 
where it bounds on vaſt Mountains and Deſerts, ſo that the common Paſ- 
ſage is by ferrying over, If this be true, there is a Paſſage by Land be- 
yond that Arm of the Sea, and ſo Fapan is one Continent with it, which 
extends in probability to the Northern parts of America: For in the Ac- 5 
count of the Dutch Embaſſy to Japan, A. D. 1641. we ate told, That ab, 
in the Treaty between the Japoneſe Agent Syvoan and the Dutch, he Ge. p. 27. 
produc'd a Map of thoſe Parts agreeable to what Caron had ſaid; and they 
obſerve that Jeſſo was in it of a vaſt extent, and reach'd to North Ame- | 
rica, without any Streight of Anian. - Martinius makes no doubt, that — 
Japan vas inhabited from Faſt Tartary, as well as by a Colony from China; 4þe,p.170. 
which he proves from their Cuſtoms and Language; but he thinks they 
came over the Water, or at leaſt over the Ice; for Fe ſaith, there are ſevere 
Winters there. But he ſaith withal, that the Chineſe do make Jeflo a Marin. 4 
1 of Tartary, and that it is join d with the Province of Niuthan and, P. 21. 

upt. F. Couplet agrees with Martinius, that Japan was peopled from Coupler 
Tartary ;, and he faith, they have a Chronology of their Kings for 660 P. , 
Years before Chriſt, and long before that the Northern Tartars took poſ- Confuc. 
ſeſſion of Japan. So that the People of Tſo and Japan are of the ſame er. 5. dr. 
Original. In the Dutch Account of Tedſo printed by Thevenor, in the 
ſecond Part of his Collections (which was taken from a Ship which went 
upon the Coaſts of that Country and People) we have a more favourable 
Deſcription both of the Country and People; only it is ſaid, that they do 
wt love to take pains, bave little Government or Religion; but they ob- 
ſery d ſome Superſtitious Practices among them. And what exact Account 
could be expected from ſuch, who went not thither to acquaint them- 
IN Bike with the Country er their Religion, but to find a paſſage 

tl t way? 5 . "24 n a "M 

That it is no certain rule that the People have no Religion, becauſe 3. 
F ers cannot find any ſet Times and Places of Worſhip among them. 
kor chis was a Principle ee that the Supreme GoD was 
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to be worſhip'd only by acts of the Mind; and that external Worſhip was 
Trigaur. de only for leſſer Deities. And Trigautius (or rather Rircius, who lived 4 
— long time in China) gives this account of the Religion of that antient and 
Sinas,c.to- famous Kingdom, That at firſt they omn d the Supreme Gop, Lord of He. 
| ven; but afterwards they came to worſhip inferior Deities ; and this, he 
ſaith; he took out of their moſt antient Annals and Books of Wiſdom, which, 
he faith, did not, in reſpect to Religion and 1 come ſhort of the beft 
Philoſophers of Greece. He affirms, that the Seti of the Learned, as It 
a calls them | aid ö ſtill worſhip one GoD, becaiſe all inferior things are pre. 
ſerved and governed iy bim; but that * _ an inferior Worſbip.to 

Spirits under him; They are ſilent about the Beg? 
of their knowledg ;, but there are ſome of no ſt uch reputation, that talk their 
own vain Dreams, to which little regard is given. But Martinius hath 


Martin. given ſome account of theſe Notions among them; ſome would have 4, 


Hiſt. Staic. by chance, others held the eternity of the World. He faith, that their an- 
tient Books ſpeak of the ſupreme Governor of Heaven and Earth; and al. 
tho they have not 2 proper name for Gon, yet he confeſſes they have ſuch 


Baroli a4 expreſs bis Authority and Government of the World. Bartoli ſaith, they 


| OO are extremely miſtaken who charge this Learned Se& with Atheiſm br. 
5. 3 Cauſe they have no 1 298 not publick Ceremonies of Worſbip fur bim; be- 
cauſe they apprehend that the ſupreme GoD is to be ſolemnly worſhif d only 

Magaillans by him that is + ay among them. And Magaillans, who was well ac- 
Feel. Rel. quainted with the Court of China, and died there about 20 years fince, 
ch. 21. gives this account of Divine Worſhip, that at Pekim there is a Temple, 
| called the Temple of Heaven, wherein there is a very large Cupolo ſip- 

ported by 82 Pillars, wherein the Emperor himſelf offers Sacrifice on 

the day of the Winter Solſtice, with great ſolemnity and humility ; and 


another wherein he doth the ſame at the Summer Solſtice : Before which, 


he ſaith, they obſerve a ſtrict Faſt for three days. He enquired of one o 
their e, Men, what they meant by this ſolemn Worſhip of H 3 
whether it was directed to the material Heauen? He anſwer d that they 


took Heaven not only for the viſible Heaven, but for the Creator and Gover- | 


nor of all things; and that at the four Seaſons of the Tear their Emperir 
aid offer ſacrifice in Temples on purpoſe, not to the Creatures, but to the 
Coupler ſpiritual Heaven, F. Couplet ſaith, That by the antient Cuſtom of China, 
Pn a the Emperor only ſacrificed to the King of Heaven, as often as there wa 
 Confuc. great occaſion för, it. And that if be were in a progreſs, he did it uponthe 
F. 3. Hills and Mountains. And by the laſt account we have from China, we 
Le compte find the ſame Cuſtom is kept up at Pekim by the preſent Emperors, ſince the 
wh J Conqueſt of China, Now it were very unreaſonable to infer, that there 
is no Religion or Worſhip of the Supreme Being in China, becauſe it 1s 
not commonly practis d; fince according to their Notion of Ceremonies, 
wherein they are the niceſt People in the World, they think none ought 
to perform Worſhip to the Supreme in Heaven, but he who is their Su- 

preme upon Earth. | | 
- 4- _ Another thing we are to obſerve in paſſing our judgment, whether 
Nations have any Religion. among them, is to have a care of truſting too 
much to the Sayings of known and profeſs'd Enemies ; but as much 3 
may be we ought to take the Opinion of the moſt free and diſintereſd 
Perſons, who have convers'd among them on the account of Religion. 
This I intend chiefly with reſpe& to the Spaniards accounts of the Va. 
Iadies, when their deſign was to enſlave the poor Indians ; for then they 
made it their buſineſs to blacken them as much as . by ae 
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belonging to Human Nature. But the contrary appears from the 
1 ent and the lateſt Accounts we have of them; from 


ſuch as have been converſant among them, upon the account of Religion. 


"Tn the firſt Account we have of the Diſcoveries of the Weſt-Indies, we 


ind that when Columbus came to the Iſlands of Hiſpaniolaand Cuba, heſoon Columbi 


» 


the 


diſcover what other Deities they worſhip'd: which Peter Martyr Sele 


of the Natives coming to Columbus at Cuba, being a Man of 80 years of 
ve, and deſir d to diſcourſe with him by an Interpreter. The ſubſtance 
Hi was, That he underſtood. char be with bis Slip had Ben greet 
diſturbance. to the Natives, and bad him to conſider, that after death there 
were two Paſſages for Souls; the one dark and dreadful for thoſe who ibere 
troubleſom to Mankind, the other pleaſant and delig . thoſe phy pro: 
mote the peace and welfare of People ;, and if he confder'd that every Man 
was to receive according to his Actions after death, he would give over be- 


4 


ing ſo uneaſy to theme. Columbus took the Advice very well, and pretended 


iat they only came to aſſiſt them againſt the Savages and Cannibalt, and 


wud bar none of them ;, which the old Man was fo pleas'd with, hit 
35 old as he was, he ſaid he was ready to go with him in ſo good adefign, 
Was there any thing that ſavor d of Wee 


ariſm or Irreligion in this Diſ- 
courſe, or What would not become a good 1 250 to ſay? Beſides, the 


ſume Author commends their way of living far beyond what the Spaniards 


brought. among them (as appear d by Colun us his own ſuffering for 
checking their Enormities.) They enjoy'd the Profits of the Earth in con- 
mon, Without 7 diviſion or property, having wh for every | 755 K 
they did what Was ri ht. a This was a great | haracter from one W 8 o Was 


Co 
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underſtands both of the Natives and of the Caribbiant, who were S- ages, ber lm. 
und very troubleſom to them. And he tells a remarkable Story of one Ber. l.. 1. 


particularly Intruſted in the Affairs and Council of the Indies „ and had 
the Accounts ſent to him, out of which he fram'd his Decades. They 


thoug hs „as he faith, that Contentment lay in a little comp aſt ö and th 5 
had noje than they kriew what to do with. To the Tame purpo 
pives an account of a Conference he had with a Braſilian old N 


ſe Lerius Ler. Hiſt. 


Trals, 7 pray, laid he, why do your Countrymen take ſo much pains toc. 52 


rich, do they not die at other I 
Riches ? To 


Tour Countrymen are a company of great Fools (inſigniter Fatui.) Fot why 


fould they undergo ſo much toil and 
which they muſt part with when they dies and 
ont that we love our Children 4s well as you But wwe are conterited 
Phat the ſame Earth which nouriſo d us, will, do 

'grous Braſilians, ſaith Lerius, will riſe up in 
Girilians, To the fame pur he N 
dicoured the Spaniards, who took fo much paits to get Her Celd; and 
ad, chey were che Froth of the Sep, reftleſs and uneaſy, who might with 
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e i a ſubſiſtence at home. Theſe thi: 15 I mention toſhew; 
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the Spaniards came among them; and ſeem'd to have a much truer no⸗ 

tion of the Happineſs of Human Life than they had. 
But to ſhew how far my were from being weitbout Religion at thay 
Eenzo Hiſt. time, we have an Account by Benzo (who liv'd a great while in the 
jt. 20%. Weſt-Indies, upon their firſt Diſoovery) of an Oracle among them, which 
foretold the Spaniards a conſiderable time before. "Fe the Cachiqui 
and Bohitii, (i. e. their Great Men and Prieſts ) told Columbus, That in 
the time of the Father of their preſent King, he and another King had , 
great mind to underſtand what would e after their time, and to that 
end reſolb d to apply themſelues to their Lemes (the Gods they worſhip) 
in an extraordinary manner, by faſting five days together in a miſt ſad and 
mournful condition, And then they receiv'd that Oracle, upon which they 
made a moſt doleful Song, which they repeated at certain times; but now 
| they found things -happen'd to them juſt as they were foretold. The 
Cap, ry, fame Benzo informs us, that after Columbus diſcover'd the Continent, the 
I lands were ſoon left by the Spaniards in hopes of greater gains; and 
finding they could not manage the Nations as they deſired, they ſent 
Perſons on purpoſe to make the worſt repreſentation poſlible of them, 
that they might have an Edict to condemn them to perpetual Slavery: 
And therein they charge them with all manner of vices ; but as to Re 
ligion, they only accuſe them of Idolatry. But, if they had found any 
ſuch thing as Atheiſm and Irreligion among them, they would have been 

ſure not to have conceal'd that. x | 


Defeript. ooh. de Laet, in his Deſcription of the Iſle of Cuba, ſaith, That the 
1. m_ - Inhabitants there had no Temple, no Sacrifices, no Religion. Which | 
could not but wonder at, the account being ſo different from that of the 
firſt Diſcoverers, who muſt certainly know beſt what Religion they had 
among them: but in probability he followed the later Spaniards, who 
give the worſt accounts of them, to juſtify the moſt inhuman Crueltics 
Benzo J. 1. which were us d againſt them, For Benzo ſaith, That of two millions if 
6 2. Natives in Hiſpaniola, there were left not above 150 in his time; and 
the like Deſolation was made in Cuba, Jamaica, Port- Rico, and other 
places; and de Laet confeſſes that they were all long ſince deſtroy d. But 
if we take the Account given of theſe eee the firſt Diſcovery, we 
pet. Mare; ſhall find it was very different. For Peter Martyr, who was imployed 
Dec, 1. c. g. by the King of Spain, as himſelf tells us, to take the beſt intelligence he 
could meet with from the Indies, ſaith, That at fir? they could find n 
other Worſhip among them but that of the Sun, and Moon, and the Heavens, 
but upon further acquaintance with them, they found out a great deal 
more, which related to their Religion; which he ſaid, he receiv'd from one 
who was imploy'd by Columbus himſelf in inſtrucfing them. They had little 
Images, which they call Zemes, which they ſuppos d to be inhabited by 
Spirits, which gave Anſwers to them; but which is conſiderable, he faith, 
That they look'd on them only as a kind of Meſſengers between them and 
the Only, Eternal, Onmipotent, Inviſible God. This was extant long be- 
fore Ds Laet wrote his pompous Deſcription of the Weſt-Indies : Wis 
Peter Martyr unknown to him? So far from it, that he mentions 
commends him for his diligence : How then comes he to differ ſo much 
from him in his Account of their Religion? And he there mentions the 
fame Oracle which Benzo had done, and adds, That the Natives under 
ſtoodl it at firſt 10 the Caribbians or Cannibals ; but at laſt found it toe W 
Deal. 3. of the Spaniards. In another place he gives an account of Ge rap 
85 SE Andreas Morales his own Mouth, who was imploy'd by _ 
| p | 
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warded the Good. 


 Popple at eat Man's Fleſb, and that be knew ſome of the Cannibal ſtories to 
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verbor to ſearch out what he could find concerning the Ifland and the 
Natives. And be found that they came from another Iſland, and built 4 
Honſe at the place of their landing, which they after conſecrated and en- 
rithed, and reverenced to the time of the Spaniards coming and he makes 

it to have been in as much efteem my them, as Jeruſalem to the Chri- 
tians; Mecca to the Mahumetans, and Tyrena in the Grand Canaries ; 
which he faith, was in ſuch eſteem among the Natives, that Perſons would 
with ſmging leap off from that Holy Rock, in bopes their Souls ſhould be 

nale bappy by it. But altho this were a 1 os Argument of ſuper itious 

Foly in them, yet it ſhews the falſeneſs of that Saying in the firſt Rela- 


< * 


tion of Colrmbus his Voyage, That there was no ſuch thing as Religion in Columbi 


the Canaries : but thoſe who pretend to give a more exact Account, ſay, ” » 
That the Natives did believe one Gop, who puniſbed the Evil 5 and re- 2 de 
| anaries, 

The next we are to conſider, are the Savages which diſturbed the Na-. act 

tives, before the Spaniards ;, who were called the Caribbians, or the In- 

habitants of the Caribbe Iſlands. Theſe were a wild ſort of People, and 

2 great terror to their Neighbours, whom they were wont to eat in 

triumph, after they had taken them; which was not the general pra- 

Rice of the Indians, but only of the moſt Britiſh and Savage People a- 

mong them, as the Carihbiuns and thoſe of Braſil; but the other Natives 

both of the Iſlands and Continent abhorr'd it, as is found by the lateſt 

Diſcoveries. This appears by Chrift. de Aomna, who was imploy'd A. D. AA 

1659. to diſcover the People about the River of Amazons ; and there he 4 Ama. 

found a conſiderable People call'd Agu (the Spaniards call them Oma- 2ons, c. 32. 

) and they were repreſented to be Eaters of the fleſh of their Enemies z 

* ſaich it was very falſe, and only a malicious calumny of the Por- 

gugſe; and there he ſaith, It was a particulur Cisſtom of the Caribbes, 

ind not a by at her Indians. And Dampier ſaith, That in all his Adven- Dampier's 


tes among the Indians, both Eaft and Weſt, he never met with any ſuch 2 


be falſe. But on the other ſide, it cannot be deny d that there had been 


ſuch a barbarous Practice, not only among the Caribbiant, but the Sava- 


ges of Braſil and elſewhere; as appears by the particular Accounts of 

ſuch as liyd among them, and ſaw their manner of doing it; as in 70h. 

Lerius, Pet. Carder, Ant. Knivet ; but eſpecially in Claud. d Abbeville his Ler. Hift 
kelation of Maragnan, who is moſt particular in it; and he faith, that "hs . 
taroſe from the Hatred and Revenge they expreſs thereby to their greateſt Pigrim, 
Enemies; and he adds, that their Stomachs cannot bear or digeſt it 357 18 
but notwithſtanding it had been continud among them, becauſe their 1419. © 
Enemies did ſo by them; but they confeſs'd it to be cruel and barbarous, = de Ia 
but having been long us d, they could not lay it aſide, without a general File de 
conſent. Some ſay, that the Tapuizx eat the Bodies of their Friends; but Maragnan, 
thoſe who have livd among them, ſay nothing about it: which they Barks if. 
vould not have omitted; and they are moſt to be relyd upon. The Bravi. 
Caribbe Iſlands were diſcoverd by Columbus in his ſecond Voyage: but ee 
theCaribbians would have no communication with them, flying into their 
Weds, De Laet faith only, "that they are A very brutiſh ſort of People, of L, 1. 4. 17. 
0 ſhame or fidelity. Not à word of their Religion ;, and it was not to be 

expetted among them, who had very little regard to any thing but the 
ltisfying their brutiſn Paſſions of Cruelty and Revenge, which are the 


2 things they were then remarkable for. Since that time, they have 


d more quietly, being ſo much over power d by the Plantations _— 
= Sa: ari 
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Caribbe Iſlands , by which means they have been brought to ſome king 
of Humanity and Converſation, And there have been two underſtand. 

| ing Perſons converſant among them, who have given the beſt Account 
Kochefort We have of them; and thoſe are Monſ. Rochefort and F. Du Tertre; who 
Hiſtoire de both agree, that they have ſome knowledge of One Supreme Goh in 


© 13, Heaven, who is of infinite Goodneſs, and hurts no body; but as D Ter 


Du Tertre gre, who liv'd longer among them, ſaith, they account the ſervice ok 


1 him a needleſs thing, being ſo far above them; but they are mightily 


par. 7. $.3. afraid of the Mabogas or evil Spirits, which they think deſign to dg 


them miſchief: and to appeaſe them they have their Boyez, who are 


kind of Sorcerers among them. They both agree, that they believe the 
- Immortality of the Soul; and that the principal Soul, which is that in the 
Heart, goes to Heaven. And Rochefort from hence concludes the truth 


of Cicero's ſaying, That the knowledge of Divinity is planted in the Heat 


of Men. | | 
Laet. Deſc. Y But De Laet repreſents the Northern Indians to have been as much 
„ 2. c. 2. without Religion, as the Natives of Cuba and Hiſpaniola; and from no 
'_ © good grounds, altho' herein he did not rely upon the Spaniſh Reports, 
L. 3. c. 18. So he faith of the Natives of New. found Land, of New-France, of the 
Souriquoſii, and other People of Canada, and the parts thereabouts, and 
of Virginia, &c. But I ſhall make it appear, that he took up with very 


ſlight Informations in this matter; which are contradicted by thoſe who | 


livd longer among them, and underſtood their Senſe and Language bet- 
ter. Tis true, which I ſuppoſe gave occaſion to the miſtake, that the 
Savages had no ſet and conſtant ways of Devotion; but at certain Sex 
ſons of the year, or in time of War and Calamities they had; or hoy- 


ever, to Perſons that diſcourſed with them, they did by no means deny 


a Gop, but thought it was no great matter whether they ſerv'd him or 

not in ſuch a manner; ſo that their chief fault lay in a groſs neglect of 

Religion, and not in any ſetled Principles of Irreligion. So the Sieur 

Les i ages de Champlain ſaith, He diſcours d with the Savages of Canada, and found 

J. Siew they wanted no Capacity; and he aſked one of them, why they did not 

ker I. 3. Pray to Gop; he anſwer d, that everyone was left to pray as he thought 

ch. s. fit in his own Mind. So, faith he, for want of a Law for Divine Wor- 

ſhip, they liv'd like Brates: and he imputes a great deal to their Savage 

way of living upon Hunting; whereas if the Land were cultivated, i 

Purchas might be much eaſier to reduce them to Civility and Religion. Mr. Vir 

le. flow one of the firſt Planters in New-England, had ſome diſcourſe with 

the Indian Savages about Religion, and Gop's being the Author of all 

our Bleſſings, which they agreed to, and ſaid, That they ownd GoD, 

and call d him Kirtitan: upon which I obſerve, that he ingenuoully re- 

tracts the Accounts he had given before of the Natives; vis. That thy 

bad no Religion or Knowledge of God ; for, ſaith he, we find that they 

do own one ſupreme Being, who was creator of Heaven and Furth; bu 

Acoſta, They likewiſe own'd many Divine Powers under bim. Therefore fcofta, 

2 bers ſpeaking of the Indian Savages, ſaith, Ir is no hard matter to perſuade 
© 2.  * them of a ſupreme Gop, be they never ſo barbarous and brutiſh. 

Jo. deLaer But I muſt do that right to Fob. de Laet, as to ſhew that after he had 


de Origin, 


Geng. d. receivd better Information, he did ſpeak more favourably of the Ng 


merican, of the Indians: For in his Book againſt Grotius, ten years after the 
1 other, he hath an Obſervation on purpoſe to clear this matter. Father 
Voyage du Sagard had publiſh'd an Account of his Voyage to the Hurons, 2 People 


zn de of New-France, or Canada, neir the Lake ca Id Mare dulce, * 


Hurons, 
C. 1 8 . | . I 


. Bookl ag | 


| different degrees, but one ſupreme GOD who was 


| thence, ſaith that the Caigue, (a People of that Coun 
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learnt their Language, and ſo was better able to judg of their Opinions, 
and he ſaith, Their general Senſe was, that there was one Creator, who | 
made the World 4 ; and that an their. Language he was call'd At AOUAcnm... wy 285 
Which is fince coufirm'd by the Account of the French Miſſiont into thofe 

parts; eſpecially of Paulus e who ſpent a Winter among them, % cans 
o converſe with them in their own Language. And when he preach d 4419.78. 


2 
* 


do them about Gob, they all:afked him, what he meant by it; lie told 


them he meant ſuch a Being who had infinite Power, and made Heaven 


| and Earth: upon which they looked upon one another, and cried out 


Araouacan. ' Sagard faith, They believe the Immortality of the Soul; and F. 87. 
the latter Accounts ſay, Thar he was told that the Sduriquoſii did truß 
believe one GoD that created all things. Which is very differerit from 

4 Laet's former Account of them: But de Laet goes on, that he under- 

ſtood by Davis and Baffm, that the Natives of thoſe parts where they had 

been, i. e. (about Fretum Davis and Groenland) were Idolaters, and 
worſbip'd the Sun. Davis in the Account of his Voyage faith, That-they nackluic. 
were a very tractable People, void of craft or double dealings, and eaſy to Jo. 3. 
be brought to any Civility or good Order; but they judg'd them to be Ido- a 


| laters and to worſhip the Sun: This is quite another thing from being... 


mere Savages, and having no Religion among them. Farther he owns Ha- 
riots Account of the People of Virginia, that they believ'd many Gods of 
from eternity. But he had 
publiſh'd to the World in his Deſcription, that their only Religion was to 
worſbip every thing they were. afraid of, as Fire, Water, Thunder, Guns, 


Horſes, &c. and the Devil, whom they called Okie. Hariot, who con- Hariot of 


verſed among them, faith no ſuch thing; but he ſaith expreſſy, That = 
they own d that GoD made the World, and that Souls are immortal, and 

that they ſhall receive in another World according to their aftions in this. 

What a different Account is this concerning. the ſame People? And if 

Lederer may be believ'd, who went among the Hidian Natives, not far Lederer's 
from Virginia, he faith, Okæe was the name of the Creatour of all - * 
things among them; to him the high Prieſt alone offers ſacrifite; but 


| their ordinary Devotion is perforni d to leſſer Deities, to whom they ſup- 


poſe ſublunary affairs are committed. Denton, who liv'd among he” fed Demies 15 
din Savages about New-York, faith, That their: ſolemn worſhip 14s not _ York 


above once or twice a year; unleſs upon extraordinary occaſions, as making. 


War, &c. 


[ ſhall not need to purſue this matter any farther; fince he owns the 
Religion that was practis'd not only in Peru and Mexico, but in other 
parts of the Weft-Indies. Only as to Chili he ſaith, that we haue no cer- 
ten), but only that they have. ſolemn Oaths by one they call Enonamon. 
Marcgravius in the account he gives of Chili, ſaith at firſt, That G. Marc- 
they know not GoD,nor bis wworſbip, &c. but this muſt be underſtood ofa clear e 


| and diſtin knowledge of him; for he ſaith aſterwards, That they bore” 7 


ſome knowledge of a ſupreme Being, by whom all earthly things and buman 
Fart are governed 3 wan. Pillan. 1 15 N 
The only difficulty then remaining as to the Veſt- Indies, is as to the 
People of Paraquaria and Braſil, For it is affirm'd, That there are whole 
Nations there who know nothing of GoD, or Religion. Which muſt be 


more ſtrictly inquir d into. 


As to Paraquaria, it is ſaid, that Nicholas del Techo in bis Letters from 
| ) had no name. 
Cob, or the Soul of Man; and no publick worſpip, nor Idols. Bur 5 

| L | the? 


+ £ 


Hi. Prev. the ſame Nicholas del Trebo bath publiſh'd a full Relation of all Rhe P. 


Parsqur. 2 705 t of Religion. an 
Auth. Ni. ceedings in Paraquaria and thereabouts, on the account of Religion, and 


colao del therein he hath acquainted the World with the ſeveral Nations that in. 

15:19 habit thoſe parts between Braſil and Peru, &c. which were ſcarce heard 

of before. The Diaigritæ, (who rather belong to Tucumania, between 

L 2. c. 18. Paraquaria and Chili) he ſaith, were worſbipers of the Sun, after a par. 

ticular manner; and they believ'd the immortality of Souls, and that tie 

| Souls of their great Men went into the greater Stars, and of ordinary Pe. 

L. 4. c. 16. ple. into the leſſer, The Guaicurei worſbipped the Moon and Bootes. The 

T. 5. c. 7. Guarani were à very ſuperſtitions People, but they could not tell what Gop 

Chap. 23. they worſhiped ;, but they were mightily addicted to Sorcery. The Ci. 

| chaquini 7 the Sun, and Thunder, and Lightning. In the Plains 
. 3. . 1a. between Rio del Plata and Tucumania, he faith, are à very large Peppi, 

who have little regard to Religion; but they believe that after death, then 

Z. 2. c. 26. Souls return to their Creator, In Chili, he ſaith, when one God the Cre- 

ator was preach'd to them, one of their Caſiques (or great Men) ſtood in 

and ſaid, that they would not bear that the power of creating ſhould be. 

long to any but their God Pillan; and that he plac'd the Souls of thei 

great Men after death about the Sun. After all theſe he mentions the 

. e 24-Canigue, as the ſmalleſt and moſt inconſiderable and brutiſh People ammg 

them: They were a moſt ſavage ſort of Creatures, that could hardly 

ſpeak ſo as to be underſtood ; he ſaith, They were much more like to Apes 

than Men, and liv'd upon Mice, and Ants, and Vipers, &c. utrique ſerui, 

ſaith he, renuifſumus rations uſus eſt: they are harder to be tamed than 

wild Beaſts; and if they are put in chains, they ſtarve themſelves. And 

this is all the account he there gives of them, and ſaith not a word of 

their Religion; and it were very unreaſonable to expect any from them, 

It-is not improbable that others could not find a word for Gop or the 

Soul among them; for they were not able to ſpeak ſenſe, at leaft ſo as 

to be underſtood by Strangers. wrt PF: Ke 

Come we now to the People of Braſil, who are ſaid to be without an | 

notion of GoD. But thoſe who have been beſt acquainted among them 

Hift. Navi, aſſure us, that they believe the immortality of Souls, and rewards. and 

540% puniſhments after death, And from hence Lerius himſelf argues agi 

22. the Atheiſtical Perſons of his time; and that altho' they will not in 

| words own GoD, yet he faith, they ſhew the inward conviction they 

laet. de have of him; eſpecially when it thunders; which de Laet confeſſes they 

orig. Gen. call Tipd cunanga, a noiſe made by the Supreme Excellence: for Tu 

2.153, he faith ſignifies ſo much in their Language. And he adds, That fle 

are very apprehenſive of evil Spirits; that they do own a God of the Mou. 

tains, and of the Highways; and altho they differ in their 1dolatry and 

ſuperſtition, yet he confeſſes it generally prevails among them, and the otbe 

innumerable People who live on both ſides the vaſt River de la Plata. Mare 

. Madl. gravius, a Learned Man, who liv'd in Braſil, and underſtood their Lan, 

Reg. c. 9. guage ſo far as to write a Grammar of it, ſaith expreſly, That they cal 

God Tupa and Tupana; and in the ſhort Dictionary of Emmanuel Me 

raes, Tupana is rendred Deus. But the great Argument to Lerius was 

that they had no public exerciſe of Religion; which was the common cal 

of the Savages in all parts, who lid under no Laws; not that the 

believ'd no God, but they would not be at the trouble to ſerve him. 

— Ludolpbhus ſaith of the Gallani, a ſavage People who had almoſt over- 

opiæ, . 1. run Abyſſmia, that they had no publick worſhip, but if any aſked them 

about a Supreme Gop, they would anſwer, Heaven. So Dellon ant 
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uy of praying gp" to him. Fe Crib, 10 fojourned 2 long time c. 9. 
ere be faith,” be could o bſerue 10 5 „el exertiſe eiſe of Religion. 1 4 

dem; but did not deny a Go to he the rkgtor of all, 1. afſer ieh, CY 
1 of the Soul; but Good and tl went. to Heaven. Fl cart , 119. 
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hd five Tears among them, and he agrees in che ſame, as to n publick 1 5 
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ne N85 iſh'd by F Tack ol, Way” 55 + 00 2e * ; 
one C OD, alth "7 "pop @ confus'd knowleds of bim; Ci 725 1 57 2 5h | 
be little rggard to another Life, but ſatrifice 1 en good Se 
y Which it appears that the Account given of them in Thevenot's Col- e 4 
lections is not true, viz. That they baue no knowledg of Gop; altho'jit** 7. . 
2 not much to be wonder de at, "ſikce the fame 158 1.09 { ith, they" are a, 
be moſt barbarons People in the World; © But that was a haf Obſervation 97701 
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\y the Anceſtors of thoſe Hotentote, concerning whom it 
* hard to affirm any thing, unleſs they have learnt lately to exp 
themſelves better; As it Teems'they have done by-Monf. de iz +1408 
Achount of them; for be ſaith, That they baue ſome Bud of Worſvip bun, 2 
new and full Moons j and be thinks they own 4 good Gov, to whim they E12. | 
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U®agrer. har beſides the-originabDo&rine of the Country, there 

Ts brought.in long fince, (they generally ſay 65 Tears after Chriſt) a 

ew Sho Indoſthan,' which they call Xekiao. The Author is ſup- 
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26  "OKIGINES SACRE. Book. C- 
Hil. Prov. the ſame Nicholas del Techo hath publiſh'd a full Relation of all the pro 


Ur ceedings in Paraquaria and thereabouts, on the account of Religion, and 
colao del therein he hath acquainted the World with the ſeveral Nations that in. 
L habit thoſe parts between Braſil and Peru, &c. which were ſcarce heard 
| of before. The Diaigrite, (who rather belong to Tucumania, between 
L 2. .18. Paraquaria and Chili) he ſaith, were worſhipers of the Sun, after a par- 
ticular manner; and they believ'd the immortality of Souls, and that the 
Souls of their great Men went into the greater Stars, and of ordinary Peg- 
L. 4. c. 16. ple into the leſſer. The Guaicurei worſhipped the Moon and Bootes. The 
L. s. c. 7. Guarani were a very ſuperſtitions People, but they could not tell what Gop 
Chap. 23. they worſhiped but they were mightily addicted to Sorcery. The Cul. 
chaquini worſhiped the Sun, and Thunder, and Lightning. In the Plains 
L. 3. c. 12. between Rio del Plata and Tucumania, he ſaith, are @ very large Peopl, 
who have little regard to Religion; but they believe that after death, thei 
C. 2. c. 26. Souls return to their Creator, In Chili, he ſaith, when one God the Ce. 
ater was preach'd to them, one of their Caſiques (or great Men) flood up 
and ſaid, that they would not bear that the power of creating ſhould le- 
long to any but their God Pillan; and that he plac'd the Souls of their 
great Men after death about the Sun. Aſter all theſe he mentions the 
. 9: 624: Caaiguæ, as the ſmalleſt and moſt inconſiderable and brutiſh People amy 
them: They were a moſt ſavage ſort of Creatures, that could hardly 
ſpeak ſo as to be underſtood ; he ſaith, They were much more like to Apes 
than Men, and liv'd upon Mice, and Ants, and Vipers, &c. utrique ſexui, 
faith he, renuifſimus rationis uſus eft + they are harder to be tamed than 
wild Beaſts; and if they are put in chains, they ſtarve themſelves. And 
this is all the account he there gives of them, and ſaith not a word of 
their Religion; and it were very unreaſonable to expect any from them, 
It is not improbable that others could not find a word for Go or the 
Soul among them; for they were not able to ſpeak ſenſe, at leaſt ſo as 

to be underſtood by Strangers | 
Come we now to the People of Braſil, who are ſaid to be without an 
notion of GoD. But thoſe who have been beſt acquainted among them 
Hift. Navi, aſſure us, that they believe the immortality of Souls, and rewards. and 


in Braſi, puniſhments after death. And from hence Lerius himſelf argues againſt 


72422 the Athciſtical Perſons of his time; and that altho' they will not i 


words own GoD, yet he faith, they ſhew the inward conviction they 
laet. de have of him; eſpecially when it thunders; which de Laet confeſſes they 
orig. Gen. call Tipd cunanga, a noiſe made by the Supreme Excellence: for Ti 
9.193. he faith ſignifies ſo much in their Language. And he adds, That they 
are very apprehenſrve of evil Spirits; that they do own a God of the Moun- 
tains, and of the Highways, and altho they differ in their 1dvlatry and 
ſuperſtition, yet he confeſſes it generally prevails among them, and the other 
innumerable People who live on both ſides the vaſt River de la Plata. Mar 


”- gravius, a Learned Man, who liv'd in Braſil, and underſtood their Lat: 
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the Inhabitants of Madagaſcar, that they did not queſtion a Supreme Being Dcllon Re. 
A governs all; but with 4 firange 2 deviied that there was any, nm 
that governs 2 : r 2 ide 4 - 1 & Tas A ya, To, 
neceſſity of praying to him. Frantis Cache, who ſojourned à long time 1. c.8. _ 
among them, faith, he could obſerve no Mel exerciſe of Religion amb Vines vm 
them ; but they did not deny a Gop to be the Crbgror of all, und aſſerted. Cauche, 
the Immortality of the Sou; but Good and Ball went to Heaven. Flacurt 
 . lv@five Years among them, and he agrees in the ſame, as to no publickr; 
exertiſe of Religion z but he ſaith}*They believe One Gop, of whom they * 
eal with honor and reſpect. P. Giller in the Aceoum of his Voyage to J. 
yant 1674, ſaith, That the Nowragues,” and Acoguas, and Galibis, all wage dens 
apree"in owning One GoD' in Heaven, but they give no Morſbip to him. 'q a Ales 
Job. dos Santos ſaith of ſome of the Caffres (with whom he convets'd) Hiſtoire de 
Thit they are the moſt brutiſh and barbatous People in the World, but \E*viopic 
they bold the Immortality of the Soul, and have a confus d knowledg that cb. 7 
there is 4 Great Gop from a Natural Inſtinck; but they pray not to him. * 
Bit for thoſe Caffres at the — of good Hope, they may vye with any. 155 = 
for Brutiſhneſs ;,-but by the laſt Accounts given of them, by thoſe who lid 
among them, and publiſh's by F. Tachard, we find that they do worſhip Voage de 
ane GoD, altho' they have @ confus'd knowledg of bim; but they ſeem to 20 oe 
have little rggard to another Life, but ſacrifice for Rain and good Seaſinis. 
By which it appears that the Account given of them in Thevenot's Col- Thevenot, 
lections is not true, viz. That they haue ng knowledg of Gop, altho it ** 7.2. 
were not much to be wonder d at, ſince the ſame Author faith, they are 
tbe noſt barbarous People in the World: © But that was a haſty Obſervatioocrn 
by Strangers, who could not underſtand one word they ſpake: For 
Sir Fames Lancaſter ſaid, That in ſeven weeks time, the ſharpeſt Wit a. „ 
nung tbem could not learn one word of their Mae ; then Speech being ” 5 * 5 
uttered only in the Throat, like the Caaiguæ in Puraquariaga 
And ſo * Pliny:mentions-a People of Africa, who made a ,. *Srridorque non vox; ade 


miſe wit hous any articulate Pronunciation; who were ſure- Fin, . A. l.. b. 1 


ly the Anceſtors of thoſe Hatentote, concerning whom it 


” — 


. by 


8 hard to affirm any thing, unleſs they have learnt lately to express 
themſelves better 3 As it ſeems they have done by Monſ. de la Loubere's Du Ry- 
Actount of them; for he ſaith, That they haue ſome kind of Worſhip at iam - 
new and full Moons ; and be thinks they own a good GoD, to whom they p. 112. | 
need not to pray; but that there is a bad one, to whom they pray not to hurt : 
tbem,” And in the Journal of Monſ. de Chaumont, we read, That they Jounal ds 
babe no great regard to Religion; but when they want Ruin, they. pra lo 2. 
a certain Being hom they know not, but that lives above, und offer Milt, 
the beſt thing they baue; and that the Dutch Secretary had ſeen. them at 

' this Sacrifice with Eyer lifted up to Heaven, and in à profound filence, 
Thus I have gone thro all the Nations I have met with, who have 

been ſaid to be ait bout uny Notion of Go or Religion; there remains on- 


* 


5 one Objection to be taken off, which relates to à Sect in the Ez/t- 
Indies, wich is ſaid to be Atheiſtical in their Principles, having an Exrer- 

nal Doctrine for the People, and an Internal, which they keep from them. 

To give the beſt Account I can of this matter; all the late Writers of 
una do agtes, that beſides the original Doctrine of the Country, there 

was brouglit in long ſince, (they generally ſay 65 Tears after Chriſt ) a2 

new Se from Indoſthan, which they call Xekiao. The Author is ſup- 

pos d to be one Telia, or Faca (as the Faponeſe call him) who lived 

long before. Matt. Riccius, (or Prigautiur) ſaith, This Sect was at firſt Trigaut. 

eevd with great applt jr heeauye it ſes forth the Immortality of be 5 
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Soul, and the Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life; but not eternal 


becauſs it introduc'd the Doctrine of Tranſmigration-of Souls. In onde, | 


to the Happineſs after Death, it requir'd Particular Devotions to Jbl. 
which by that means ſpread over all China and Zepen, as well as other 
parts of the Indies, and. Abſtinence from Fleſb, as well as from Murder 
Stealing, &c. and Auſterities, Celibate, Retirement fromm the World, and 


| great Liberalities to the Tapoins and Bonzes. Wherein Bercoli, N Wal. 
* and the reſt agree. But there was a Secret under all this, viz. That this 


was but an external Doctrine for the * but the internal Dottrine was 
another thing, that the ſupreme Felicity lay in Eternal Nothing ,, or as they 

Martia. rather called it, an Eternal Quiet, and that Souls are to paſs from Bod 
41a, f. 7. 70 Body, faith Martinius, till they are fic for it. F. Couples, who hath 
Coupler. given the fulleſt Account bf this matter, faith, That when Naca came ty 
Deel: ad die, be font for ſome of his choiceſt Diſciples, and told them, that the Do. 
Confuc. &rine he had bitherto declared to them was only a ſhew, and not the truth; 
rer 4. and that all things came out of nothing, and would end in notbing, as the 
 LeCompre late Author Le Conpte expreſſes it; and that is the Abyſs where al ur 
Par. bop 25 muſt end, But Couplet ſaith, That his Diſciples take great care, that 
2. 
Bonzes and others are admitted to it, who are thought capable of ſuch g 


Secret. The Eternal Doctrine they look on, as he faith, as the wooden A. 


count which is raiſed to ſupport the other; but they are by all meg 


or 


8 y Returning to Nothing; for Monſ. De la Loubere ſaith, They d- 
du Sn not underſtand proper Annibilation by it, but in a myſtical ſenſe ,, and two 


75 16 32. things are imply d by it, 1. That ſuch Souls as arrive to it, are paſt dl 


Fears of returning to the Body, 2. That they live in perfect eaſe and qui 
ar any kind of jeden And ſo Conpler txplains it, by Acting, Under 
ſtanding, ans 
Hiſt. Nat, Tiſm © And ſo Mon | 
& Pulit. dx deavour d to underſtand their Dodrine, ſaith, That Anmbilation is tu be 
5 Ae underſtood, and not in a phyſical ſenſe. As appears by what 
ouplet ſaith, That one of Naca's poſterity ſpent nine years with hit Face 
to the Wall, thinking of nothing, at 45 ecame perfectf. But from hence 
he ſadly laments the ſpreading of A:beifm among the Chineſe, who were 
willing to underſtand it in the groſſeſt fenſe. * +» 
And ſuppoſe it be fo taken, what imaginable ground can it be forMen 


of ſenſe, (as the Chineſe would be thought above others) to take this fur | 


granted, becauſe ſuch an Impoſtor ſaid it; concerning whom ſo many 
incredible things are ſaid by them, that ſome have er whether 


there ever was ſuch a Perſon or not: and Lonbere ſeems to think this 


Story 4 Fiction of the Chineſe; for he can find nothing of him among 


the Talapoins of Siam, with whoſe Traditions he was very converlant. v 
But what reaſon or demonſtration did he offer? What ground could | 


they have to, believe one who had been an Impoſtor all his days ſhould 
ſpeak truth at laſt? 3 e 


. z — 


Baut all this ſignifies nothing to the conſent of Mankind : For thirwar 
to be kept up as a Secret, and only to be communicated to ſuch as were 


thought capable of it. If they thought this to be the truth, why vas 
it not to be diſcover d? Was it becauſe the People were ſtill to be 
kept up in the common perſuafion about Religion? And was this 30 


the ſake of the Bonzes, of whom the wiſe People of China had a vey | 


mean opinion, as they all agree? Therefore it could not be for 
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this come not among the People; and only thoſe, he ſaith, even among the 


ans for | 
ry that up among the People. But it is not clear what they 25 f 
ſtand 


and deſiring nothing; ſa that. this is the higheſt degree of Quie- 
2 who was among thoſe of Siam, — 


ſakes. 
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the Bonzes were ſo bad as they make them, they might rather think the 


People would be better without them; and the beſt. ſervice they could 


do, was to lay open the fraud and itnpoſture of theſe Men, as thoſe who 
preach'd Chriſtianity in China and Japan after they underſtood, their Lan- 
ouages, did very freely. And yet pep dad aſſert GoD and Providence, 
+. Rewards and Punifhments of another Life, agaipſt all the Do&rines 
of Xaca, both as to the External and Internal pam. Matth. Riccius having 


artain'd to good {kill in the Language of China, putbliſh'd an account of 
the Chriſtian Doctrine at Pekim, A. D. 1603. wherein he aſſerted the Being 


of Cop, not only from Natural Reaſon, but from their own et an- 
tient Books, of which Conplet gives a large account, and how the Inter- Coupler. 
preters of latter times had peryerted the Senſe af them. We haue in Pen. 
Kircher a Summary of the Chriſtian Faith, as it Was publiſn d in China; Kircher, . 
1nd therein we find on what grounds they aſſerted the Being of Gop, China ill 
1 ſenſe of Tacos Boärine, That all things came our of + <-16- 
nothing: For, if nothing were firſt, how came things into Being 8'there- | 
fare to bring che thv-Peing, there muſt he 4 Creator before them; and 


this Creator is be whom we call GOD. This was plain and true Reaſon- 
ing, and impoſlible, to be anſwer d by the ſubtileſt of thoſe Atheiftical 


Wits of China. For nothing can produce Nothing. So that if Tacas in- 
terior Doctrine were true, Thar all things came out of Nothing, it muſt 
eellary follow, that there muſt be Nothing before any thing; and what 
7 7 imagination can any Man of ſenſe have, how any thing ſhould 
byit{elf come out of Nothing? There is no repugnancy at all in con- 
ciying that an Infinite Power ſhould give a Being td that which had it 


wt beforgz for altho the difference between, not being and being be ſo 


great, yet where we ſuppoſe a Power Infinite in the Cauſe, that may 
command-the terms of that diſtance, by giving a Being to that hid: 
had it nqt before. To ſay that Nothing can be produced out of nothing, 
implies that nothing can of it ſelf reſult out of nothing, where there is 
vo ſuperior Cauſe; but to ſay that by no Cauſe whatſoever any thing 
an be put into Being which had it not before, is to take away all poſſi- 
bility of an Infinite Power, without any reaſon, when the very Being of 
mings is an impregnable reaſon for it. For ſince we are certain things 
ae, we muſt be certain that they came into Being; and that muſt be 
ether out of nothing by themſelves, which is impoſſible; or it muſt be 
fam uch a Power which can give Being where it was not, which muſt 
Thus far I have conſidered the General Prejudices 1 Religion, 
and the Atheiſtical Pretences of this Age, and have ſhew'd how very Iittle 
ns that will take the pains to examin them. 
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The Modern Atheiſtical Hypotheſes examin 4, 7 
tbe Unreaſonableneſs of them ſhewd. 


I Now come to conſider the Atheiſtical Hypotheſes of this Age, whi 
I I ſhall rank under theſe . E- 2 Hotleſ e 8e which 
1. Such as have a Tendency towards Achei ſin. 5 
2. Such as are plainly Atheiſticall. 
As to the former, I ſhall inſiſt upon theſe two: _ | 
(I.) Such as weaken the known and generally receiv'd Proofs of Gop and 


le OE ae En 1 
(2. 1 as attribute too much to the Mechanical Powers of Matter and 
orion. | _ > 4; 


I begin with thoſe. who have gone about to weaken the known and 

generally received Arguments for Gop and Providence; which I have 

at large ſhew'd, were thoſe taken from the manifeſt effects of Wiſdom 

and Deſign in the parts of Animals, and in the frame of the World. | 

am far from intending to lay the charge of Atheiſm on any who have 
weakned ſome Arguments to prove a Gop, when they have induſtriouſy 

ſet themſelves to do it from any other, altho' not ſo firm, nor fo gene- 

rally receiv d. For I conſider the fondneſs Men have for their own In- 
ventions, and how apt therefore they are to ſlight other Arguments in com- 

55 Cites pariſon with them. And this I take to have been the caſe of a Modern 
Principe. Philoſopher of great and deſerved Reputation: For he deſigning to do 
Phil. Part. ſomething beyond other Men, thought he did nothing unleſs he produced 
J. 2. Arguments which he thought had not been purſued by others. To this 
Reſpzad 5. end he {et aſide the Argument from Final Cauſes, for two Reaſons. 
I. Becauſe in Phyſical Inquiries we ought to make uſe of none" but the 
ſtrongeſt Reaſons. 2. Becauſe all Gon's ends are unſearchable by us, 

being kept cloſe in the Abyſs of his infinite Wiſdom. "But when he, was 
ſmartly urged by his learned Adverſary, That altho upon another occa- 

ſion he might ſet aſide Final Cauſes, yet he ought not when the Honor 

of Go, as the Maker of the Soul, is concerned; for by theſe means the 
Argument from -the light of Nature, as to the Wiſdom, Providence, 
Power, and Exiſtence of Gop would be caſt off; which he looks on 28 


the chief Argument (which is taken from the parts of the viſibleWorld, 
the Heavens, Earth, Plants, Animals, and eſpecially Mankind ;) He 


had no other anſwer to make, but zhat what ivas brought for a Final 
Cauſe, ought to be referred to the Efficient ;, i. e. that from thoſe things ue 
ought ta know and honor GoD, as the Maler,, but not 70. gueſs for what 
end he made them. Which is a ſtrange anſwer to be 4 by one of ſo 
much ſagacity. For, as Gaſſendus well urges, how can we honor Gov 
for the excellent uſe of theſe things, and not know for what end they 
were made? Wherein lies the difference between the Uſe and the End 

in this caſe? For he that adores Gop for the Uſe, muſt do it for theo 
he deſigned thoſe things for. e 5 | 


"4 
. * 


3 * Wo 


vox, Clap. ORIGINES SACRB. | 8 
But, ſaith Des Cartes, In Moral Conſiderations, wherein it is 4 pious 
thing to make uſe of Comefures, aug may conſider Gov's End; but not in 


* 


Phyſica, Speculations ,  roberein we muſt only | make uſe of The ſtrongeſt 
PATE Sint 0 tr bs et oral SH; 
Ve which Gaſſendus very well anſwers, That if he takes away the Fi- 
hal Cauſe, he weakens the Argument for the Efficient: for that leads us 
to him. And it is not the bare fight of the viſible World which makes 
us own GoD to be the Maker of it; becauſe it is poſſible for Men to 
think that theſe things were ſo from Eternity, or came by Chance: but 
when we obſerve the Wiſdom of Gop in the deſign and contrivance, 
then we come upon good grounds to own the Efficient Cauſe, and to 
adore him for the Workmanſhip of his hands, As, faith he, if a Man 
ſees a Paſſage for Water, between Stones on each fide with an Arch over, 
that doth not preſently convince him that it is a Pate 5 becauſe pieces 
of Rocks might happen ſo, as to afford ſuch a Paſſage: but when he 


{ comes to conſider the Order in which they are framed and hold together, 
and the conveniency of Mankind for paſſing over, he cannot then but 
1 acknowledg there was a ſkilful Artificer who managed it, and that it 
could not be done by Chance. 55 1 | 
4 To the other Argument, That GopD's ends are unſearchable, he an- 
e ſwers, That it is not to be denied that Gon may have ends above our 
n reach; but on the other fide, there are ends which lie open to our view; 
[ as faith he, particularly in the Body of Man, as the frame of the Mouth 
e for reſpiration and nouriſhment, and all other Paſſages ſo exactly fitted 
ly for thoſe ends; and ſo the Bones, Myſcles, Nerves, and other parts of 
6. the Body: but there are three eſpecially which ſtrike him with admira- 
1 tion. 1. The Umbilical Veſſels, the fitneſs of them for diſtribution of 
n- Nouriſhment to the Embryo, and the alteration after the Child is born. 
m 2. The Valves of the Heart, and the ſeveral Veſſels for receiving and di- 
Jo ſtributing the Blood. 3. The Perforation of the Tendons which ſerve 
ed to draw the Fingers into the Hollow of the Hand. Theſe were cloſe and 
Is preſſing Inſtances, of which Gaſſendus profeſſeth, that neither bimſelf nor 
NS. any of his acquaintance, who had made it their buſmeſs to ſearch into the 
be Cauſes of things, were able to give any other Account of them, but from 
1, the Wiſdom and Power of Gop. And he challenges Des Cartes to ſhew 
as him, ehr Mechanical Cauſe could produce ſuch Valves about the Heart; 
ca- out of what matter, and in what manner they were made; hom they came 
or to have ſuch a Temper, Conſiſtence, Flexibility, Bigneſs, Figure, Situa- 
he lon, &c. But I do not find that he ever undertook to give any anſwer | 
ce, to it; but by a Letter to Merſennus, it ſeems he was of opinion, that he Epiſt. Part. 
25 wud give an account of the formation of the ſeveral parts of Animals in 4 98. 
ld, Mechanical way, ſuppoſing Gop to bave eſtabliſhed thoſe Laws of Mecha- 
He mſm, which be ſuppoſes in the ſame manner as be had explained the grains 
nal of Salt, and figures of Snow in his Meteors. But however he might pleaſe 
wwe hbimſelf in his Opinion, he hath given the World no manner of ſatiſ- 
par faction about it 5 inſomuch that his poſthumous piece to that purpoſe is 
fo charged with great and fundamental Miſtakes. However his Diſciples 
OD run on upon the ſame ground, that Final Cauſes are to be conſidered only Regis Me- 
hey in Morals ; and they muſt overthrow the Argument to prave a Deity, _ ” 
5 om the Wiſdom and Contrivance in the works of Creation, which, ac- Nirtich. in 


cording to them are only occaſion of our Meditation and P raiſe, But a. 
ow can Men of ſenſe ſatisfy themſelves with this Anſwer 2 For can we ; 


| ; 9.97. 
ave thanks to Gop for the uſe of our Senſes, without knowing that Gop 


gave 


-, wi. 


82 
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are above our Ry. 


gave us Eyes to ſee with, with ſuch admirable contrivance for that pus 


poſe ? and ſo for all the variety of Organs for our Hearing, unleſs we 


are ſatisfied that Gop did really give them for thoſe ends? Otherwit. 
all that we have to do, is to thank God. for putting Matter into Motion 


. 


and for eſtabliſhing thoſe Laws of Mechaniſm from whence theſe Organs 


reſulted, With what Devotion can we praiſe Gop for the Benefits we 
have from the Influences of Heaven and the Fruits of the Earth, if theſe 
things were not intended for our good; but it fell out by the Laws of 
Mechaniſm, that we have theſe advantages by them? So that all Na. 
tural Religion, according to this Hypotheſis, comes to no more than an 
acknowledgment of Gop to be the Efficient Cauſe of the World, altho 
we have no reaſon from his Works to conclude him to be ſo. Tv, fi 


they, from them as the effects of a Firſt Cauſe, which put Matter into ma. 


tion, we may; but not from the ends which GOD intend:d by them, which 
But this falls ſhort of Ariſtotle's Divinity; for he 
afſerted, that not on 
the Univerſe ; and that Gop did deſign the mutual Benefits which one 
part of it hath from others: but according to theſe Laws of Mechaniſm, 


Go only put the Matter into motion with ſuch Laws, and then ever 


thing came into the order it 1s in, without any defign of Providence, 
Which takes away all Life and Spirit and Religion, which depends upon 
God's managing the affairs of the World; and without that Men 
may own a Firſt Mover, and yet live as without God in the Morll. 


What reaſon can we imagin, why we ought to give Gop thanks for 


Medit. Zo 


Princip. 


fruitful Seaſons, or to pray to him in time of Drought and Scarcity, if 
he hath left all theſe things to the natural courſe, which he hath eſta- 
bliſhed in the World? But it is not denied by Des Cartes, That Gop 
may reveal to us his own Ends, and then we are to believe them, and to 
ſerve him accordingly ;, but that without ſuch Revelation, we cannot find 


them out. Now this I fay is contrary to the general ſenſe of Mankind, 


where there hath been the moſt confuſed Notion of a Gop. For I have 
already obſerved, that even the Caffres of Soldania (or at the Cape of Good 
Hope) do pray ſolemnly to Gop in their diſtreſſes for want of Rain; 
and the Savages of the Northern parts of America do the ſame at ſome 
Seaſons of the Year above others; ſo that if the conſent of Mankind fig- 
nify any thing as to the Being of Gop, it will do as much as to hisPro- 
vidential care of the World. And if ſuch a confuſed Idea did carry 2- 
long with it the Notion of his Providence, much more the clear and di- 
ſtin& Idea of him. For Des Cartes proves the Being of Gop from the 
Idea of him in our Minds. Now what is there in that Idea, which 
doth not equally imply Providence, as well as his Exiſtence ? For, why 
ſhould not a Being abſolutely perfect as well regard the Well-being as the 
Being of his Creatures > By the name of God in this Idea, he faith he 
underſtands 2 certain Subſtance, infinite, independent, moſt intelligent and 
moſt powerful; by which himſelf and all other things were created. But 
this is not all; for he acknowledges ſoon after, and in other places, ar 


P.1. i. ar. becauſe there is no neceſſary connexion between the ſeveral moments of Ei- 


ſtencè in a contingent Being, we moſt evidently know our dependence on this 
ſuperior Being for our conſervation ;, which he therefore owns to be 4 con- 


- Tinued Creation. From hence I infer, that Des Cartes his own Idea of 


God doth imply a particular Providence. For, if we depend upon him 
for every moment of our Subſiſtence, and Conſervation differ only by an 


act of our Mind from Creation, as he affirms ; then there is as inunedate- 
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the firſt Motion was from Gop, but the Order of 
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iu of Providence in our daily Subſiſtence, as in our firſt Being. But 
how is this conſiſtent with leaving all to the Mechanical Laws of Mo- 

tion? IF it be ſaid, That this is only a general act of Providence in pre. 
ſerving things in that ſtate be bath put them into; I demand farther, 
- Whether thoſe very Laws of Motion be not the Effect of a wiſe Provi- 


[ 


- : WY „ 


gence? And whether we cannot from them infer, that theſe Laws were 
directed for very good ends? I do not think this can be denied. And 


that I” out of the Mind. He grants, That it doth not hold in other 
Ideas; ' 


difficulty, what that is in this Idea, diſtin& from all others, which ſo ex- 
ceeds the capacity of human Underſtanding, that we could not have ſuch 
an Idea, unleſs the object were in being. | on 


tial way, Prop. 2. lies here. 


e difficulty returns, viz. to ſhew what neceſſary Connexion there is 


thing out of the Idea. For that he faith, by Axiom 5. That this is the true 
„ inaiple Knowledg ;, for, ſaith he, we do not know that there is ſuch a 


; our ſenſe: but our knowledge is an act of the Mind rom the 
lea, which ariſes from hence that the Objective Reality of the Idea in our 


if it cannot, then I am ſure it certainly follows, that we may know ſome 


ut that there is ſome thing ſo peculiar to this Idea that the Mind 
could not frame it, if it had not a real Exiſtence: now here lies the main 


Ihe force of his Argument, as himſelf hath put it in the Mathema- 

The objective reality in our Ideas muſt bave ſome Cauſe in which it is 

| ber formally, or eminently : but we have ſuch an Idea within us, which 
t wir hin us either of thoſe ways; and therefore there muſt be ſome other 

oy it, which can be none but GoD; and therefore be is. Now here 


between the Objective Reality in the Idea, and the real Exiſtence of the 


the 2 e viſible Heaven, barely becauſe we ſee it; for that goes no far- 
than 


\ 


Mas doth come from the thing it elf as the true Cauſe ;, and the more of © 
heffive Reality there is, PT 6. in Subſtance than Accident, and 
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Nence of the thing repreſented by the Idea. | 
But the caſe ſtill ſeems different between an Idea raiſed in our Ming; 
from an object of Senſe; and that which the Mind raiſes within it fel 


about an infinite Subſtance. For, altho' it be impoſſible for the Ming 


to make an Objective Reality, which is infinite, by its own power; yet 


it doth not appear, but that it may frame an Idea within it ſelf to which 


it ſets no bounds, and ſo is infinite to it. And here lies the main ground 


of the Miſtake: If our Idea were infinitely perfect as Gop himſelf is, 
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no doubt it were wholly out of our power to make it; but then it 
would follow, that Idea with its Objective Reality muſt be Gop: if it 
be not Go p, it muſt be finite; and if it be finite, it is within the poy. 
er of our Minds to frame it. For, altho our conceptions of Go he not 
merely Negative, yet whatſoever conceptions we have, they are not ade- 
quate; and if not, they are imperfe& ; and ſo come within the reach of 
our capacities. og . | 
When the Learned Monſ. Huet urged this Argument againſt Des C 
tes, That the Idea in us muſt be finite; becauſe it wants ſomething to nale 
it perfect, being not adequate: Monſ. Regis, who undertook to defend 
Des Cartes, anſwers, That if the Idea be taken formally as it is in us, ſyit 
is finite;, but if we take it with its objective Reality, ſo it is infinite, and 


above our power: And as to its not being adequate, he ſaith, it doth mg 


follow that it is finite objectively, but only formally; becauſe it repreſents 
an infinite object, and it is ſufficient to make it infinite becauſe it repreſents 


as much as we can apprehend. I grant, that if it reaches as far as our cd. 


pacity will go, it may be ſaid to be infinite in regard of its object, altho 
it be finite as to our manner of apprehending it; but ſtill the main dif 
ficulty returns, viz. how a finite Idea in us can prove the Exiſtence of 
an infinite Object. For the Queſtion is not barely about our manner of 
conception of an infinite Being, which muſt be according to our capaci- 
ties; but whether ſuch a finite Idea, as we are capable of, can prove an 
infinite Being: for our Idea can repreſent to us an object to which we 
can ſet no bounds ; but how doth it hence appear that it muſt be an in- 
finite object really exiſting, and that ſuch an Idea muſt proceed from an 


infinite Cauſe? Altho' theſe things be not ſo clear as were to be wilt'd, 


Ideas in our Minds, but what have a proper Cauſe for them; either from 


yet we muſt not diſſemble the force of this Argument ſo far as it goes, 
viz. That we cannot form an Idea of Nothing; and that we have no 


without us by Senſe, or from within by the a&s of our own Minds. As 
if a Man hath an Idea of a rare piece of workmanſhip, either he hath 
ſeen it, or elſe hath been told it, or was able to invent it. But here can 
be no evidence from Senſe, and no Man can find within himſelf a power 
to frame ſuch an object as Gop; therefore either he muſt have it from 
others, or elſe Gop himſelf hath imprinted it in our Minds. Now if 
the Idea of Go had been alike in all, viz. of a Being infinitely wiſe, 
powerful and good, there might have been great reaſon to have believ'd 
it to have been planted in our Minds; but the general Idea of G 


among Mankind was too dark and confus'd to form any Argument from 


it; and it related chiefly to his power, and ſome kind of goodnels; but 
not ſo as to exclude any other Beings from being honored as Gods. 


that the force of it cannot be taken from the conſent of Mankind in this 


Idea; but if it be only ſaid, That this is a true and juſt Idea of bin; 


and that. there are other Arguments to prove it from his Works; ſo 1 


. rid ance | EO e r ome... 
in an Infinite Subſtance than a Finite, ſo much more doth it prove the Ex. 
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amument, as it was managed by Der Carter; was fo. great, that not 
merely Perſons of common Capacities could not comprehend it; but he 
complains himſelf,” Tbar the Mathematicians would not be convinced of 
the demonſirative force of it. Upon which he makes a ſharp Reflection, pes cartes 
That the Mathematics did rather hinder thun farther Alen in Metaphyſical * A 2. 
; Bur my buſineſs is not to lay open the weakneſs of theſe Arguments, 
| but only to ſhew, that there is no cauſe to lay aſide thoſe which have 
been always uſed, and approved by the moſt ſincere and intelligent Per- 
ſons in all Ages. And this I ſhall make. appear from his ſecond Argu- 
ment in his Medications, but the firſt in his Principles, where he briefly 
-ys'it down after this manner. That among the ſeveral Ideas. of our princy. 
inds, we find one of a Being infinitely verke in Wiſdom and Power, Tt. I. 
- which hath not a contingent, but a neceſſary exiſtence; which being 
contained in the Idea, it follows that ſuch à Being actually exiſts. Des 
Cartes.in his 5th Meditation confeſſes, That at firſt appearance this looks 
like a piece of Sophiſtry ;, but he ſaith, that upon conſideration, neceſſa- 
ry Exiſtence doth as much belong to an infinite perfect Being, as three 
Angles do to a Triangle. But he objects againſt his own Argument, 
that our thoughts put no neceflity upon things; as if I-conceive a Moun- _ 
tain, I muſt likewiſe conceive a Valley, but it doth not follow that there 
is a Mountain exiſting; But; faith he, the difference is, that in this 
aſethere is no neceſſity of a Mountains exiſting, but only that a Moun- 
tain and Valley cannot be ſeparated ; but in the other, it is not our 
Thought makes neceſſary exiſtence to belong to Gop, but the nature of 
the thing makes that Thought neceſſary, For, faith he, I can frame no 
other Idea that hath neceſſary exiſtence beſides, nor can I make more 
than one God who hath it; which ſhews that it is no arbitrary or ficti- 
tous Idea. But Gaſſendus and others ſay, That all this is a Paralogiſin; 
becauſe it ſuppoſes that which it ſhould prove, viz. that Gop exiſts, 
which was the thing in queſtion; and withal they ſay, It is a piece of 
Sophiftry to argue from the Idea in the Mind to the exiſtence of the * 
thing out of the Mind. And this is the main thing which Monſ. Huet 
liſts upon; for he ſaith, This Argument proves no more, than that a moſt cenſu. 
perfect Being muſt neceſſarily exiſt in that way in which it doth exiſt ; if nxt oy 5 
it relates to the Idea, then it neceſſarily exiſts only in the Mind; if it re-n.8. © 
lates to the thing, then it really exiſts out of che Mind ; but the Argument 
doth not bold from one to the other. To this Monſ. Regis anſwers, That R hee 2 
thoſe things which are ſaid only to exiſt in the Mind, have their foun- 7 _ ch. 
Gtion out of the Mind; as a Syren, from the Ideas of a Fiſh and a Wo- &. 
man joyn d together: and ſo other Chimeras are form'd from joyning 
35 in the Mind, which nature hath not joyn'd; for a Man cannot 
have an Idea of nothing. But in the Idea of a perfect Being he cannot 
Uſtinguiſh that which is in the Mind, and that which is out of the - 
Mind. And that here is no taking that for granted which ought to be 
proved; but it js only arguing from the nature of the thing; and not 
Urit ſuppoſing it to be, and thence proving; that it is. For it is as much 
of the nature of a perfect Being to have neceſſary exiſtence, as of the na- 
ture of a Triangle to have .... ⅛ oct gt © mens. 
, ad thus the matter ſtands as to this Argument, ſo that whatſoever 
borce there is in it, we plainly ſee that Perſons of great Sagacity and 
udgraent, lulpect that there is ſomething in it of the nature of a Para- 
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former Arguments, which were plain and obvious to all capacities; for 
ſuch a Metaphiſical Demonſtration, which thoſe who are moſt verſed] 


Demonſtrations will not allow. Let the followers of Des Carter man., 


and defend this Argument as well as they can; bur let them not deſpiſe 


and reje& all others, which: have had the approbation of all Ages, and 


the wiſeſt Perſons in them; and that upon ſuch frivolous pretences, that 
Te cannot comprebend all the ends of Divine Wiſdom. | ©. 

But Des Cartes in an Epiſtle mentioned by Mr. Boyle, faith, That it 
is 'a childiſh and abſurd thing to affirm in Metaphyſicks, that Gop libe 3 


Men; or in making the Sun, which is ſo much bigger than the Earth, big 


only to give light ro Mankind, who take up ſo ſmall a part of it. Which 


is an Expreſſion not at all becoming the reverence due to the great Cres. 


tor of the World, from any one that doth acknowledg him truly to be 


ſo. For the obje&ion, if it be any, lies againſt his making the World 
at all: ſince it may as well be ſaid, to be like 2 proud Prince, only to 


' fhew the greatneſs of his Power and Wiſdom. But what is it which ſuch 


Men would have? Can they imagin the World ſhould be made wich. 
out any ends at all? Is that becoming the wiſdom of the Maker? Or 


would they not have theſe ends to be known? To what purpoſe are 
great and noble ends deſign'd, if they are not to be underſtood? And 


by whom can they be underſtood, but by rational and intelligent Beings? 
It is a great preſumption. in Mankind to pretend to know all the ends 


which the wiſe Creator had in the vaſt Fabric of the Univerſe; for ſome 


of the great parts of it are almoſt wholly unknown to us; I mean as to 
the fix d Stars, every one of which of the firſt magnitude, is ſaid to be 


above a hundred times in bigneſs beyond the Globe of the Earth; aud 


yet how ſmall do they appear to us? And in thoſe other Celeſtial Bo 
dies, which we can hardly diſcern without the help of Glaſſes of a late 


invention: and we are told by ſkilful Aſtronomers, that there are many 
Stars not viſible, even with the help of Teleſcopes ; and that they 1. 


ther leſſen than add to the greatneſs of the fix d Stars. But if they had 


given us a fuller view of them, we cannot imagin, that Gop's great ends 
could depend upon ſuch way of diſcovery: If all his deſign had been to 


be admir'd by Mankind for the greatneſs of his work, it would have 


have born ſome bigger proportion to the Celeſtial Bodies, which is con- 
cluded to be but a Point in compariſon of the Starry Heaven; and the | 


been plac'd more within our reach; and'the Earth we live upon would 


very Orb of the Sun is thought to be no more in reſpe& of the whole 


Firmament. So that the main parts of the Univerſe cannot be ſaid to 


be made for our view. We grant therefore that the infinitely wiſe and 
powerful Creator hath great and glorious ends, which are above our 


reach; but how doth it follow from hence, that he hath no ends which 
we can judg of? For even in thoſe things which we diſcern at ſo great 
a diſtance, we ſee enough to admire the intinite Majeſty of him that 


made them; and conſequently to adore, and fear him: And whatever 
other ends he may have which we cannot ſee into; | 
beſt and moſt proper end for us with reſpe& to him. Other ends might 


yet this is the 


ſatisfy our curioſity more, but this tends moſt to promote our true hap” 

pineſs. As I have ſhew'd in the precedent Difcourſe that the wiſeſt 

Philoſophers, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle; and the Pythagoreans all agreed 

upon Principles of Natural Reaſon, that the true happineſs of Hon 
| 4 e 
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proud Man, had no other end in building the World but to be praiſed by 
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"ade of himſelf in the works of 


they are placed in ſuch a manner, and at ſo great a diſta 


power, but in goodneſs and true wiſdom; which lay in the knowledg 
el Gop, and a temper of Mind ſutable to our appprehenſions of him, | 
Now if thoſe ends be attainable 0 ſuch Diſcoveries, which Gop hath _ 
reation, it is to little purpoſe for any 
@ pretend that we cannot know the particular ends which be had in 
making ſuch a number of vaſt Bodies of Light in the Heavens, nor why 
nce from us; 


u whether the ſpace between be wholly void,” or filled up with al 


with reſpe& to themiſelves, or the reſt of the Univerſe. Suppoſing that 


 Fihereal Matter, nor of what uſe thoſe ſeveral Bodies of the Stars are 


we are to ſeek as to theſe; and many other things relating to the viſible - ' 


* 


Frame of the World, muſt, we therefore ceaſe to admire ànd praiſe the 3 
great Gop, the Maker of all, leaſt we ſhould ſeem to flatter him fr 


| - his Greatneſs and Power? There is doubtleſs a juſt veneration due to an 
infinite Majeſty, in what way ſoever he ſhews himſelf; but it is too 


mean a thing to. imag that theſe things were done by him only to be 
admir'd and-prais'd by his own Creatures: But if fuch an Admiration 
tends to beget in them a greater and deeper ſence of his Wiſdom, Power 


md Goodneſs ; and that be the beſt and moſt effectual means to bring 


Mankind to a conſtant fear and love of him, and thereby to fit them for 
afuture happineſs; can any Man of ſenſe think this to be an end unbe- 


coming the Creator of the World? | 8 


\ But cheſe dea geg Moral gad bu wt e Pyle 
Pho 


Speculations. , I anſwer, That thoſe are truly the m 


Hoſophical Con- 


templations, which lead us to the beſt and moſt noble ends of our Be- 


ings; for this was of old look'd on as the trueſt end of Philoſophy, and 


the firſt occaſion of it. For, it is agreed on all hands, that it had its 


name from Pythagoras: And it is very well obſerv'd by S. Auguſtin, that aug of 


the Doctrine of the Souls immortality gave the firſt occaſion to the Gr cel YolL 
to apply themſelves to Philoſophy; and from hence e eee, 


berecydes;, and 


after long Travels into ſeveral Countries for his own ſatisfaction, he at 


laſt fix'd at Crotone in Itah, and there took upon him to inſtruct others 


in the way to Immortality : but finding great reaſon to miſtruſt many _ 


who came to be his Scholars, he ſet up a very ſevere Diſcipline in his 


School (which prov'd his ruin at laſt) and would admit none but ſuch 


% he had ſufficiently tried. But when he was aſk d by one of the Great 


Men of thoſe parts, What it was be profeſs d, he ſaid nothing but Philo- 
„or a Love of Wiſdom: which he made to confiſt in two things, 
A ſearch after Truth, and a purſuit. of Virtue. But 
underſtand the-Phy/ical Cauſes of things, but Abſtracted and 3 
fical Specularions; for his Notion was, that there was no certainty to 


by Truth he did not - 


tad from mere ſenfible things, which rather perplexed and confounded 


Mens Minds, which were apt to judg by the impreſſions of Senſe; (and 


his opinion was that the Senſe only tranſmitted the Objects, but ir was 


the Mind which ſaw and beard, &c.) therefore to prevent falſe Jurg- 
ments, he thought it neceſſary to draw off their Minds from ſenſible 


Objedts; to this end he bethought himſelf of the way of reaſoning by 


| Fywes and Numbers as is before obſerv'd, which were ſoſoonand ſo grof- 


ly miſunderſtood. He bad learnt, faith Porphyry, from the Eaſtern Magi, 4 « | 
. GOD was Light and Truth; and Weeks look d on a ſearch f- 

ter Truth as one way of aſſimilation to Gov. But the main thing was 
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in the practice of Virtue; of which there is a ſhort-Abſtra in the 
Golden Verſes, and Hierocles declares in the beginning, The deſgn of 
Stob. Eclog. them all was to bring Mankind to a likeneſs to the Divine Nature, And 
«3 in this, ſaith Fudorns in Stobaus, Socrates and Plato agreed with Pytha. | 
goras, Thnt this was the chief end of Philoſophy ;; but Plato added kate 
Aen. Juve, as far as Mankind could attain to it. And ſo Alcinous exyyeſſes 
27. the ſenſe of Plato: but he tells us, That Plato ſometimes ſet it forth by 
being Wiſe, and Fuſt, and Holy; ſometimes by Pe Go; becauſe 
according to the ancient Saying GOD is the RE and end of all thing, 
This, faith Hierocles, is the end of the Pythagorean Philofophy, to give 
wings to our Souls, that when death comes, we may leave a mortal Body 
bebind us, and fly to the immortal Manſions above, and partake of 4 Di. 
 Simplic. in yine Nature, as far as we are capable of it. And Simplicius in the be. 
elek. ginning of his Commentaries on Ariſtotle ſaith, The end of Philoſophy is 
to attain to our moſt perfect Happineſs 5 and if a Man arriv'd to the top of 
Philoſophy, he might be a God, and not a Man. Theſe things I mention 
to ſhew, that Philoſophy as it was underſtood by the Ancients was far 
from excluding Final Cauſes, or Moral Conſiderations of things; fince 
its great end was to bring Men to a likeneſs to Goo). 
This being then the true original end of Philoſophy, to improve Mens 
Minds in order to their Happineſs, how came the conſideration of the 
great ends of GoD in the World, to he thought unbecoming Philoſophi- 
cal Speculations ? The reaſon was, that the immortality of the Soul 
| hath 5 excluded too. For, altho' according to the Doctrin of Des 
Cartes its diſtinction from the Body be aſſerted and proved, yet its im- 
mortality is paſs'd over; under this pretence, that GoD may fix its dura- 
tion by bis Will; and therefore unleſs we know the Will of Gop in it, 
we can determin nothing in Philoſophy about it. But the Ancient Phi- 
loſophers made the immortality of the Soul the foundation of all their 
Inquiries, and therefore took in all ſuch conſiderations as tended to in- 
prove, and refine, and purify the Minds of Men. For which end A 
ral Confiderations are moſt proper. And therefore it cannot but ſeem 
ſtrange to any thinking Man, to obſerve theſe to be ſo induſtriouſly ſet 
aſide, on pretence that wwe cannot find out the ends that Gop bad in fre- 
ming the World, and the ſeveral parts 7 it: and yet at the ſame time 
they pretend to have found all the Mechanical Powers of Matter, which 
is much more difficult to comprehend. But of that afterwards: we now 
conſider Final Cauſes. And have we not reaſon to conclude from the 
preſent Frame of the World with reſpe& to mankind, that the Maker 
of it intended to diſpoſe things for their advantage? Let Men conſider 
the Faculties of their Minds together with the Materials about them, 
and the Organs Gop hath given them to make uſe of them; and can 
they think otherwiſe, but that Gop hath abundantly made up to them, 
what other Creatures ſeem to exceed them in? Their Underſtanding, 
and Contrivance, and artificial Inventions go far beyond the natural 
ſtrength and ſagacity of Brutes, as to the comfortable way of ſubli- 
ſtence. They can make the Brutes to be very ſerviceable to them, 35 to 
Diet, Clothing, Journeying, Habitations, &c. They can find out ways 
to communicate their Thoughts to each other at a great diſtance, aud 
entertain commerce in the remoteſt parts, by the help of their own I! 
ventions as to Navigation. So that if one Country be not ſufficiently 
furniſhed, they can bring home the products of others. And ſo, al 
the benefit of Trading (which in theſe later Ages is grown to ſo ni 
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à reputation above what it had in elder Ages) is owing to the happy 
Invention of the uſe of the Magnet. But ſet aſide theſe modern Improve- | 
ments, and conſider Mankind as mere Natives of their ſeveral Countries, 
take all together, and the Inhabitants of the Earth have no cauſe to com- 
plain of Providence; which makes up what is wanting in one thing by 

* ſuch advantages another way, that moſt Nations are fond of their WG nn? 

Countries, and would not change them. The ancient Geographers in- Herod, l t. 
| deed mention People who curſed the riſing and ſetting Sun, becateſe biss. 
4 bent was intolerable to them; and the Philoſophers thought they had great Pl. I. 3. 
reaſon to conclude the Torrid Zone uninhabitable. But the experience“? _ 
oc theſe latter times have found it quite otherwiſe, and that the places 
there were Ong peopled, and their condition tolerable enough, and in 


ſome reſpects pleaſant to them: as to the fruitfulneſs of Land, and num 
bers of Rivers and plenty of commodities. And as to Heat, that is very 
much qualify'd, by the conſtant breezes in the. Day-time, and coolneſs 
n of the Nights; and the particular ſituation of ſome places, at a very lit- 
l tle diſtance have Winter and Summer; which ſhews that the Seaſons do 
C not merely depend upon the Sun, but upon the motion of the Air; for 

where that is ſtopt by the height of Mountains, there is Winter on one 
s ſide, and Summer on the other; as J. Vaſſius obſerves on the coaſt of J. Ve. de 
Ic Malabar ;, and about the Mountains of Arabia, Congo and Bengala, and Vs c: 12 
- other places: And Ludolphus confirms it concerning the Mountains of poured 
ul Malabar ;, infornuch, that he ſaith, the King there may keep a perpetual ad _— 
7) Summer, only by croſſing the Mountains. Others have given a more pat-z. Ce 
b. ticular account of it, and tell us, That the Cherſoneſe between the Ri- Philoph, 
a vers of Indus and Ganges, is divided in the middle by a ridge of High N 4 
I, Hills, which they call the Gate; on the one fide is Malabar, and on © 
1. the other Coromandel: and that it is Winter on one ſide from April to 
Ar September, and Summer on the other; and that not above 20 Leagues 
. diſtance in croſſing the Mountains. And the ſame is ſaid to be at Cape 
2 Razalpate in Arabia, and in Jamaica; which is imputed to the Moun- 
eln tains ſtopping the current of Vapours wherein the particles of them are 
et driven together, and fall down into drops of Rain; and ſo, the Seaſons 
wn depend upon the Monſons or fix d Winds in thoſe parts; the North- 
ich ly on the other from April to November. Sir H. Middleton ſpeaks of Pinchas 
ow þ great cold on the Mountains of Arabia, that he could not have be-Til.To.Lp. 
a ler d it, unleſs he bad felt it himſelf; for he deſpis'd their information?“ 


at Mecca, who knew the Country far better. But he thought he went 


der according to Reaſon, as the Ancients did ; but Experience hath plainly 

cl, Uſcover'd their miſtakes. For Heat and Cold are found not to depend 

Gl merely upon the nearneſs or diſtance of the Sun; for other things we 

wh | find may not only qualify that heat, but produce cold where it was 

ing, aſt expected. Acoſta tells us that the old Philoſophers went upon Acoſta of 
10 Principles of Common Reaſon, when they ſuppoſed the Torrid Zone was 1 une ; 
1 4 | winbabitable, but notwithſtanding he found it ſo far from being ſo, mu M. 
8 be thought it pleaſant and agreeable, and ſaw it full of People and he 

15 laith, that the Air is cleareſt when the Sun is fartheſt off, and fulleſt of 

jt Clouds and Rain when the Sun is neareſt, As he ſhews at large from the 


experience himſelf had in thoſe parts. Some places of the Torrid Zone C. 
. obſerves to be Temperate, as in Ale and the Plains of Peru; ſome 
ery cold, as at Potoſi; ſome very hot, as in ſome parts of Athiopia, 

ral and the Moluccas. The temperateneſs of it he imputes 1 the c. 1% 

oy * = KNalns, 
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Rains, to the ſhortneſs of the Days, the nearneſs to the Oc 
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height of Lands and Mountains, but eſpecially to the Winds. * 


faith, The Providence of Gop hath ſo order'd it, that the freſh and cos] 
Winds do qualify the exceſſive heat of the Sun. But he obſerves, that l. 
N from the Sea by day, there are Land. winds by night 

which ſerve very much to temper the heat of the Air. EN. ae 
It look'd like an Objection againſt Providence, when Men concludeq 
that by the nearneſs of the Sun within the Tropics, ſo great a part of 
the Earth as the Torrid Zone ſhould be ſcorch'd by the Sun, as not to 


be capable of habitation by Mankind: but when the contrary is now 


found moſt certainly true, and ſuch reaſons are given for it, which 


Mankind could not have thought of, have we not ground to infer that 


Providence had certainly ſuch an end as the good of Mankind, to order 


things ſo, as by ſeveral means to make thoſe habitations not only tolers- 
ble, but in many places delightful? By this we ſee how vain thoſe old 
Arguments againſt Providence were, which were grounded on this ſup- 


poſition, that ſo great a part of the Earth was uſelefs to Mankind by the 


Fran d with deſi, 


intolerable heat of the Sun. Yet how confidently doth Lucretius argue 
upon this ſuppeſition, as tho he could demonſtrate againſt Providence 
from Heaven and Earth? 1 
5 Hoc tamen ex ipſis cali rationibus auſim 
Confirmare, aliiſque ex rebus reddere multis, 
Nequaquam nobis divinitus eſſe paratam = 
| Naturam rerum, tanta flat predita culpa. 
Principio | ang cœli tegit impetus ingens, 
Inde avidam partem montes, fylveque ferarum 
Poſſedere, tenent rupes, vaſteque paludes, 
Er mare, quod Iate terrarum diſtinet oras. 
Inde duas porro prope parteis ah ardor, 0 
Aſſiduuſque geli caſus mortalibus aifert. Lucret. J. 5. 


So much room taken up by the Heavens, ſo much by Mountains, Woods, 
Rocks, Marſhes and Seas; and two parts of the Earth uſeleſs for Mankind 
by intolerable Heat and Cold ;, that he could never imagin this Earth was 

n for the good of Mankind. And yet at the ſame time 
there were een who thought the conveniencies for Mankind 
were ſo great in this World, that from thence they infer d that thete 
was a Providence, which had a particular regard to the advantages which 
they enjoy; and this without any Revelation from Gop of thoſe ends 
which he deſign'd. The Stoics knew, as well as Fpicurus, the compals 
of the Heavens, the greatneſs of the Mountains, Woods, Rocks and 
Seas; and they believ'd as much that ſome parts of the Earth were not 


vidence in all with reſpe& to Mankind. For they took notice, not 
merely of the ſpace which the Heavens took up, but of the great Beauty, 


to be inhabited; ih they concluded, that there was a deſign of Pro- 


and order, and uſefulneſs” of the Celeftial Bodies; and particularly the 


convenient diſtance of the Sun to make the Earth fruitful and pleaſant; 
and to diſtinguiſh Days and Nights for Works and Reſt ; and that the 
Mountains were large ſtore-houſes for Metals and Rivers, which could 


not otherwiſe be ſupply'd ; and that the Seas afforded plenty of Fil 


and large conveniencies for Commerce; and the Woods were furniſh 
with Timber to make Veſſels out of, to paſs over thoſe Seas, and 10 
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reſerve, a correſpondence among Mankind at the greateſt diſtance for 
their mutual advantage; and if there were uncultivated parts of the Earth, 
chat only ſhew'd that Go did not give theſe things to make Mankind 
xy and idle, but to exerciſe thoſe abilities Both of Body and Mind, 
p . PPG 51 
But as to the two parts of the Earth being wholly unſerviceable to 


* 


Mankind, by reaſon of exceſſive Heat or Cold, chat is found by expe 
rience of later Ages to have been a great miſtake. But Ariſtotle is poſi 
tire in It, That the places near the Sun have no Waters nor Paſtures; and Ariſt. Me- 
that the remote Northern parts are not to be inhabited for the Cold. But e. op 
both theſe Aſſertions are found to be falſe ; however his Authority was 
follow d. Inſomuch; that Pliny ſaith, Of five Zones two are wiſeleſs by elin. 1. 2. 
extremity of Cold; and that there is nothing but a perpetual ah, and a © 5%: 
foining Froſt , an that within the Tropicks all is burnt up by the heat of 
So which is ſo intenſe, that, he ſaith, there is no A. from one 
Temperate Zone to the other, This is a ſtrange Account to us now, and 
given by a Man who had read all Authors then exrant about theſe mat- 
ters; and it is the ſtranger, becauſe in the Chapter before he ſaith, That 
Hanno paſſed from Cadiz to the end of Arabia, (which is much doubted) 
and that Eudoxus came to Cadiz from the Arabian Gulph; and that ano- 
ther went from Spain to Æthiopia on the account of Trade; and that ſome 
Indians trading abroad were caſt by ſtorms on the Northern Coaſts, who 
were preſented to the Proconſul of Gaul. How could theſe things be, and 
yet they ſuch ſtrangers to the Torrid Zone, thro' which they muſt paſs? 
But he feem'd to take it for granted, That thoſe Regions were unpaſſable, _ 
and uninbabitable, altho' himſelf mentions ſeveral Nations which livd L 5. <8: 
within the Torrid Zone ; as the Negroes on both fides the River Niger, the 
Garamantes, Troglodytæ (whom Ludolphus makes to be ſame with the 
Hotentots ) and Teviral others. Now if all theſe Countries were burnt 
up, how come ſo many People to be then known to live here; and fo 
they were from the time of Herodotus, who mentions them? But how Herodot. 
diffrent are the beſt Accounts we now have of theſe Places from what 5% J. 
the Antients 1magin'd > The Country of the Negroes, thro which the Soli. = 
Niger runs (which is ſuppos'd to be of the ſame gern (if not Original) 
yith the Nile, and overflows the Country of the Negroes, in the ſame 
manner and at the ſame time that the Nile doth Ep ypr ) is, according to 
a late Author, 2 populous and fertile Country, who faith, that the Natives e © 
endure the Heat with eaſe, and are healthful and vigorous. Another, „ 51. 
who ſpent ſome time in that Country, faith, That the Heat is more ſup- Relation de 
portable by the cool Wind which blows ;, and that for 6 Months it is as a 
Pleaſant as France. Andrew Battel, who liv'd about 18 Years in Angola Purchas Il. 
ad thereabouts, ſpeaks enough of the Populouſneſs of thoſe parts; and 7,7: % 3. 
es who was at Congo, commends the CEO of the Air there. Ludolp. 
Ludolpbus, in his Account of Ethiopia, which he had chiefly from a Na- 1 
tue, faith, that it is as temperate as Portugal. The ſame we have already a. 3 
Producd from Acofta of Peru. Many more ſuch Inſtances might be pro- 
ducd, but theſe are ſufficient to ſhew whit a wonderful Miſtake the An- 
Uents were under as to the Torrid Zone, and how very weak Lucretius 
us Argument againſt Providence from thence is. But the Argument for 
t much ſtronger from theſe Difcoveries, becauſe, according to the or- 
mary effects of the Heat of the Sun, they reaſond truly; but tliere is 
i Occurrence of ſeveral other things which temper the Air, which they 
could not underſtand. It is true „there are ſome things that * 
eat 
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Heat which ariſes from the Sun's nearneſs; as the equality of Nights to 
Days, and the abundance of Rains which fall at that time, of which the 

moſt probable account is, that altho in our parts the diſtance of the Sun 

cauſes Cold and Rain, and the nearneſs Heat and Drought ; yet it ig 

quite otherwiſe there, for the Sun raiſes up the Vapors more there hy 
rarifying the Air, and that to a great height; which joining. together, 

and falling down with greater force, doth thereby produce a Wind 33 

well as Water, both which cool and refreſh the Air; and where the Va. 

pors do not produce Rain, yet they make a Dew, as in ſome parts of 

Peru, which falling on the ground makes it fruitful. But theſe things 

are not ſufficient ; for were all the Country in the Torrid Zone a fix, 

with thoſe advantages, it would not be habitable ; and therefore the 

height of the Mountains was neceſſary for this purpoſe. Which ſheys, 

that theſe are ſo far from being Botches or Runs, that they are great in- 

ſtances of Divine Providence, if they can be made out to be ſerviceable 

Scalizer. to this purpoſe. Scaliger faith, that thoſe do pie delirare, who impure 
erc. 43. the Mount ain s to the fractures made in the Earth b the Flood 3 and that 


it is impoſſible that the Earth which fell in, 1 50 ever male 4 fafae 


equal with the height of the Mountains : but he aſſerts them to be a work 
of Providence 1n original frame of the World, and chiefly intended 
Exerc. 42. to be a receptacle for Water: and he obſerves that the higheſt Moun- 
tains are under the Torrid Zone, where they ſerve likewiſe for temper. 
Acoſta ing the Air. For, Acoſta gives that reaſon of the temper of the Air in 
_ 1 lle the Weſt Indies, that it is 4 bigh 3 having many Mountains, ulich 
l. 2.c. 12. afford a great refreſhment to the neighbou and he obſerves, 
that the Sea-coaſt in Peru and New Spain is very bot, being low and fat; 
u e ite but it is otherwiſe in the higher parts. Piſo, a learned Phyſician, who 
ö liv'd in Braſil, and hath given a Natural Hiſtory of that Country, im- 
% 1.1. putes the Healchfulneſs of the Maritime Coaſts there, which he thinks 


compares with Europe, to two things: 1. The conſtant breeze from the Sea 


lying on the Eaſt of it, which he ſaith, very much defends them from the 
exceſſive Heat of the Sun. 2. A Ridg of Mountains between that and Peru, 
which keep off the noiſom Vapors of the MooriſhGrounds on the other file of 
them. In the Night, he ſaith, the Cold is ſo great (even in the Torrid 
| Zone) that they are forc d to keep Fires to prevent the ill effetts of it, 
Hiſt. Para- Nichol. de Techo, who was in Tucumania, ſaith, That the part of it which 
"Ts * 3s within the Torrid Zone is very cold, by reaſon of the Mountains there 
which, he ſaith, evidently confutes the Antients opinion concerning it. Ai. 
0 = drew Battel mentions the high Mountains about Angola, over which le 
5 5 march d, and found the Air very cold. Ludolphus ſaith, The Providence 
Ludolpb. of Gob is much to be admir d in the Mountains of Ethiopia; for the height 
re ah 1 of their Mountains makes that Country babitable, and their Air more ten. 
c. 6. perate, and affords them Rivers, which the flat in the Torrid Zone do want, 
unleſs they be ſuch as come out of the mountainous part. And, whict 
c. 5. ſeems very ſtrange, he affirms from Tellex, That the Heats in ſome paris 
of Ethiopia are more tolerable than in Portugal, which lies ſo many degrees 
more to the North. 3 

The force of what I have ſaid comes to this. It was ſuppos d to 
an Argument againſt Providence, that ſo great a part of the Earth m 
uſeleſs to Mankind : Which is ſo far from being true, that under 
Experience hath convinc'd the World, that they have been fully - | 

bited; and that to the comfortable ſubſiſtence of Mankind, there 


been concurrence of ſeveral things, which could not be the 83 
3 


i Countries? and he obſerves, | 
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Chance, or of the Mechanical Laws of the motion of Matter; and there- 
fre we ought to conclude theſe things to be ordered by Divine Provi- 
dence, for the uſe and benefit of Mankind. „ a 
There is yet one thing to be obſerv d before I end this part of my Diſ- 
courſe, which is to ſhew the pernicious uſe that hath been made of Des 
Cartes his laying aſide the conſideration of Final Cauſets. For there was 
lately a Perſon too well known in the World, (and whom I intend to 
conſider at large afterwards) who at fitſt profeſs'd himſelf a ſtri& Fol- 
lower of Des Cartes his Notions in his Metaphyſical Meditations, But he 
made uſe of the Argument from the Idea to prove the World to be Gop : 


And Des Cartes cannot be excus d from giving too great advantage to Pes Cartes 
Hino a, by ſuppoſing the Idea of extended Matter to be infinite and ne- Prin. Part: 


ceſſery ;, which overthrows the force of his own Argument from the Idea, 
(if in agrees to Matter, it cannot prove the Being of a Subſtance di- 
ſtinct from Matter, and gave occaſion to the other to think, that nothing 
but Infinite Matter was imply d in this Idea: and to carry on his deſign 
the better, he kept cloſe to Des Cartes in excluding the conſideration of 
Final Cauſes, For in his Mathematical Ethicks (as he calls them) he 
hath an Appendix to his firſt Part, where he doth purpoſely ſet himfelf 
to overthrow all Final Cauſes, as meer Fiftions of Mens Brains. But the 


II. n. 21. 


comfort is, that they are no late Fictione, but the wiſeſt Men in all Ages, B. D. Spi. 
25 I have already ſhew'd, did aſſert them: And it is not a mere Mathe- berg 


matical Appearance will fright Men now out of the Principles of Reaſon. 
But let us examin what the grounds are on which Final Cauſes are thus 
peremptorily condemned. He ſaith, That they ariſe from the common pre- 
judice of Mankind, who have ſo much fondneſs for themſelves as to think 
that all things are done for their ſakes : that GoD made all things for Man, 
and Mankind to ſerve him. But this 1s not a juſt and fair repreſentation 
of the matter. We do not 95 that Gop had no other end in the frame 
of the Univerſe, but merely for the ſake of the Inhabitants of the Earth; 
for we do not pretend to give an account of the great ends which the 
Almighty had in thoſe vaſt and numerous Bodies of the fix d Stars, which 
are ſo very remote from us; but that which we ſay, is, that Gop hath 
placd Mankind in ſuch a ſtation here upon Earth, that they cannot but 
lock about them; and when they do ſo, they cannot but admire to find 
ſo great and ſo wiſe a Being order all things ſo, as to ſee not only the 
Wiſdom but the Goodneſs of their Maker. And how doth this appear 
to be a mere Fiction of Mens Brains? Are there not ſuch juſt cauſes for 
our admiration > Are there not.ſuch conveniences for human Life? Do 
not all Men ſee the wonderful contrivance and uſefulneſs of the parts of 
their Bodies > And are there not great diſcoveries of the like Wiſdom 
in Plants and Animals, and the Earth and Sea? Are all theſe mere 
Phantaſms and Fictions of Mens Brains? Why are not the miſtakes about 
theſe things diſcoverd in a Mathematical manner > This might have 
lnify'd ſomething: But to go about to confute Mankind by telling them, 
at Final Cauſes are mere Fictiont of their Brains, is far from being a 
Geometrical way of Demonſtration. Let us examin, however, the me- 
thod he takes to make it out. (1.) In the firſt place, he undertakes to 
ſhey how Mankind came to think ſo much of Final Cauſes ; and then, 
(2.) How repugnant they are to the nature of things: (3.) How Men 
ane to take up the Notions of Good and Evil, and of Rewards and Pu- 
mulhments, from this Opinion about Final Cauſes, All which 1 ſhall 
briefly conſider. As to the firſt, he N that all Men are born igno- 
3 2 
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themſelves free, becauſe they know their own Deſires. And w y Fay 
they not, as well as know that they think? For they have the like in. 
ward Perception as to both. But they are ignorant of the Cauſes which 
determine their Deſires. How doth it appear, that there are ſuch Canes 
which they are thus ignorant of? If any Man undertakes to aſſign Cau. 


ſes which Mankind are not at all ſenſible of, he ought not to take it for 


ſcious to themſelves of. And what follows > Firſt, that _ ſuppoſe 


granted, that thereare ſuch Cauſes, but to prove it in ſuch a manner, az 


to overballance the evidence of their inward Perceptions. For Mankind 
are conſcious to themſelves of no ſuch Cauſes ; if therefore any one will 
prove, that however they are not free, certainly that Evidence ought to 
be clearer than the Argument from our own Perception to the contrary, 


I think I move my Eye freely to this or that Object, and am fully ſitii. 


fy'd from that inward Perception I have of the voluntary motion of the 
Muſcles belonging to the Eye. Now if any one goes about to tell me 
that I am deceiv'd herein, and that there were other Cauſes, which de- 
termin'd the motion of my Eye; is it not reaſon I ſhould have Evidence 
greater than what I have from my own Senſation ? But here we have 
no Cauſes at all aſſign'd ; therefore we muſt go on. Secondly, faith he, 
Mankind do all things for ſome End, viz. for their own Profit and there- 
fore deſire only to know Final Cauſes, and if they find theſe they are ſatiſ 


fd. Is not this well ſaid by a Man that pretends to Demonſtrarion, and 


that in a Geometrical manner? Could no other Ends be thought of but 
Profit ? I begin to be of Des Cartes his mind, That Geometry ſpoil; Mens 
Reaſonings in other matters. For, how was it poſſible for a Man of com- 
mon ſenſe to argue inſuch a manner ; Men aim at their own Profit, there- 


ore they deſire only to know Final Cauſes * What Profit was it which this 


De Intell, 


 Emend, 


P. 357» 


P. 361. 


Author aim'd at in making this Work of his. He had without doubt 


ſome end in it; for I hardly think he could take fo much pains for no 
end at all. Was it a Good or a Bad end? (For Mankind are till apt to 


be inquiſitive into Final Cauſes.) AGood End, no doubt his Friends will 


ſay. What was this Good End? was it mere Profit? No certainly, they 
will ſay, his Mind was above it; for he devoted himſelf wholly (as t 
tell us in the Preface to his 8 to Philofophy ;, and retired on purpo 


for the proſecution of his Studies. It is then more than poſſible for a Man 


to aim at ſome other end, than mere Profit. And what was the End he 


propos d in Philoſophy 2 Still we enquire after the End, altho' Profit be 
{et aſide; and we cannot have a better account of it than from himfelf, 


He tells us, His Mind was ſet upon finding out the true Good of Mankind, 
This was a.noble End indeed, and fit for a Perſon that defign'd to im- 
prove his Underſtanding. But was this zrue Good nothing but Proj * 
So far from it, that he ſaith, He was ſoon ſatisfy'd, that what things 
Mankind generally purſued, were a bindrance to the End he aim d at: and 
therefore he ſaw it neceſſary to give over the purſuit of Riches, Honors and 


ſenſual Pleaſures ; and to fix upon an eternal and infinite Good, which & 


lone can give ſatisfaction to the Mind, and therefore ought to be purſued 
with all our might. This, one would think, were ſpoken like a true 
Chriſtian Philoſopher ; but his way is, to uſe our Expreſſions, and to 
couch his own meaning under very plauſible Terms: but he ſpeaks his 
Mind more afterwards, when he ſaith, This chief Good of Man is 10 wr 
derſtand the union between the Mind and Nature. What that is, will ap- 
pear more afterwards ; but here he ſaith, That this is the End to ” 
| | Kg 
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ur Studies and Endeavors are to be direed. Which is ſufficient to my -. * i 
reſent purpoſe. For here it is confeſs'd, that they are only vulgar 5 1 
Minds that aim at mere Proſit as their End; but that there is # higher, 1 | 
and more certain, and agreeable End for the Minds of Men to ſearch af- 
ter; and that their Happineſs lies in the attaining of that End. Which 
being allow'd, if we ſuppoſe a wiſe and intelligent Being to have 
created Mankind, there is no incongruity at all in Man's making that 
infinite and eternal Good to be his chief End, nor in purſuing after it 
with all his Endeavors; nor can there be any in fuppoſing that this Go 
ſhould order things in this World with that deſign, that they ſhould be 
ſerviceable to him here as to his preſent ſubſiſtence, in order to His main 
End. For he allows his Philoſopher to do many things with that deſign i | 
to ſerve his End, viz. To ſpeak as other Men do, whatever be thinks : Th 5 
ofe ſenſual, Pleaſures, as they ſerve for Health : To get as muchWealth as 4 
wil make bis Condition eaſy, Fhus far then we find that Mankind ma 
propoſe Ends to themſelves; and that there are things which have a ten- 
 dency to them; and that it is very becoming to them to uſe thoſe Means | 
in order to their Ends, Why then may not the wiſe Creator of the os 
World appoint proper Ends and Means to Mankind, as to their conve- | 


_ niencies and future Happineſs? What repugnancy is there in this, more Wo 

than in the former caſe > All that he can ſay is, That Mankind finding Ethic. P. I. 
ſonetbing very uſeful to them, as Eyes for ſeeing, Teeth for eating, Herbs! 34. | 

and Animals for noftriſhment,, the Sun to give Light, the Sea to breed Fiſh, 

&c. and becauſe they are ſo uſeful to them, conclude that there was a Being 

above them, which prepar'd all thefe things for them. And what abſur- 

dity is there in ſo doing? What Geometrical Demonſtration is there, that 

theſe things all came together ſo'of themſelves without any intelligent 

Agent > All that he faith is, That they conſidering them as Means, could 

wrt believe that they made themſelves ;, but becauſe they were wont to pro- 

vide thing for their own uſe, they A eee or believed ſome free Agent which 

ordered all theſe things for them. And from hence they judging all by themſelves, 

concluded that GoD ordered all theſe things for their ſe ; Tooblige Mankind 

to hin, that they might honor and ferve him; and ſo under a pretence of doing 

bmor to Gop, they fell into Superſtition, and were ſo bent upon Final Cauſes, 

til at laſt they made GoD no wiſer than themſelves. Is not all this De- 

monſiration ? They muſt think very meanly indeed of the Underſtand- 

ings of Men, that can think they will be ſatisfyd with ſuch Accounts as 

theſe. We find he grants Eyes fitted for Sight, Teeth for Eating, &c. 

And why, I pray, may we not in reaſon conclude, that they were de- 

end for that uſe? He finds ſome things to cavil at, about Unſeaſonable 

Weather, Earthquakes, Diſeaſes, &c. (which are conſiſtent with the ge- 

neral Ends of Providence) but he hath nothing to ſay as to his former In- 

ances, why we ſhould not believe we had Eyes to ſee with, or Ears to 

bear with, or Teeth to eat with : But if theſe things were given for 

thoſe uſes and no other, doth not this prove particular Endsof Providence 

wich reſpe& to Mankind? What, if Men do prove Means for their 

Eds? ls it an Argument of Fully, or Wiſdom ſo to do? f it be Wij- | q 

to act for an End, and Folly to act for none, why may we not ſup- | 4 

poſe an infinitely wiſe Being to act for Ends agreeable to himſelf > Not 4 

tor mean, fooliſn, ſordid Ends, but ſuch as become the great Creator and 

wiſe Governor, and bountiful Benefactor to Mankind. And what is 

there unbecoming our Idea of God in theſe relations? Is it then unfit 

bor a wiſe Creator, and Governor, and Benefactor, to beſtow ne; 
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kind ſuch things as tend to the uſe and good of his Creatures, or to take 
care of their welfare, ſo as to furniſh us with ſuch Organs of our Senſe: 
ſuch Faculties of our Minds, as may make uſe of the many convenien. 
ces which we have about us for our comfortable fubſiſtence, and our 
cheerful ſervice of ſo Great, and ſo Good, and fo Liberal a Benefagor) 
Can this be call'd Superſtition, to ſerve and adore him? Is this mb; 

God like to our ſelves, when we acknowledg the infinite diſtance berween 


him and us, and ſerve him with devout Reverence and godly Fear > Far 


be it from us to think ſo meanly of him, as to attribute the leaſt degree of 
our Paſſions and Weakneſſes to him. We know he could not be Gop. 
if he were not infinitely above our Thoughts as well as our Services: 
but if he pleaſe to be ſo kind to us, to give us ſo many reaſons to love 
and ſerve him, is it fit for his Creatures to deſpiſe his Service, on pre- 
tence that he is above it? Superſtition is a fooliſh thing, becauſe it comes 
from mean apprehenſions of Gop ; but true Religion is a wiſe and agree. 
able thing, becauſe it flows from a. due ſenſe of a Divine Majeſty, and 
a tender regard to his Honor. And whatever Men pretend as to Philoſp. 
phy and Demonſtration, there are none that really want Senſe and Under- 
ſtanding ſo much, as thoſe who deſpiſe Religion, under the name of $u- 


dae We cannot deny that there is too much of it in the World: 


ut as Gop remains the ſame notwithſtanding the Follies of Mankind, 
ſo Religion is as juſt and reaſonable a thing as ever, altho' Superſtition 
hath brought ſo much diſhonor upon it. „ 
The next thing is to ſhew, That Final Cauſes are repugnant to the Nu. 


ture of things. This is to the purpoſe indeed, if he can make it out. As 


to his Argument from the neceſſity of all things, that muſt be referr d to 
its due time; becaufe it is not prov'd but ſuppos d: But here we are to 
conſider how Final Cauſes do ſo lamentably pervert the Order of Nature, 
They make, ſaith he, the Cauſe to be the Effect, and the Effeft to be the 
Cauſe ;, and that which was firſt in Nature to be the laſt ;, and make the 
moſt perfect Being to be the moſt imperfect. Theſe are ſad Conſequences, if 
they hold: The two former he paſſes over, as he had reaſon, and fixes 
on the laſt, That they overthrow the Divine Perfection; and he needs no 
more, if he can make this out. But how? If GoD works for an End, | 
then be muſt want that which he works for. Is this the Demonſtrating 
Ethicks in a Geometrical way A Father out of kindneſs to his Son de- 
ſigns to advance him in theWorld, and furniſhes him with all neceſſary 
means to that end : Doth this argue weakneſs and indigency, or only 
kindneſs and good-will to his Son? If there may be a deſign of doing good 
to others, with regard to their welfare, and many means us d to that 
end, what want doth this argue? But rather it flows from abundant 
Goodneſs ;, and the more perfect any Being is, the greater is the benel- 
cence and readineſs to do good to others : and one would think Men did 
not want Geometry to know this. But, ſaith he, Gop did not ao this 
for their ſakes, but his own ;, his own Glory is the end of all. But if the 
Glory of Gop be moſt advanced by the good of his Creatures, how cal 
thel: two be ſeparated from each other? Men may make a diſtinction 
by Metaphyſical Speculation : but if his Glory be advanced by their 


good, there can be no real diſtin&ion between them; for both are c- 
ried on by the ſame thing. g 

Alfter theſe faint Attempts, our Geometrician falls to norance of Ca 
ſes, (of which I have ſaid ſo much already) and from thence, le faith 
comes Mens admiration of the Fabrick of Man's Body, becauſe they know 4 


3 
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the Cauſes of it. And did our Philoſopher know the Mechanical Cauſes 
of all the parts of it? What pity it is we had not ſeen them, inſtead: of 
theſe looſe and idle Diſcourſes; for J can call them no other, when 


there is ſo much bluſtering talk about Geometry, and ſo very little ap- 


pearance of true Reaſon. But, faith he very ſenſibly, The World look 
upon A Man arg very dangerous Heretick, and impious Perſon, if be gives 
an account f Natural Cauſes, and takes away their ignorance.” I ſee no 
ſuch great anger from his Anowledg, whatever there be from his Inpiety; 
for he hath ſhew'd much more cauſe for us to wonder at one, than at 

other, But the Impiety of his Syſtem muſt be conſider'd in its proper 


CS. 74 . „ SONDF. $5 0 1 
PF. laſt thing he ſaith, as to Cauſes, is, That Mankind being perſuaded 
that all things were made for them, they ſet an eſteem upon ſuch things as 
they found moſt uſeful, and meaſur'd the value of things by their agrecable- 
neſs to themſelves. From hence came the difference of Good and Evil, Or- 
derly and © gre Hot and Cold, Beautiful and Deform'd ;, and becauſe: 
they imagin'd themſelves: free, thence came. Praiſe and Diſhonor, Fault and 
Merit. And what tended to Health or the Worſhip of GoD, they called 


Good, and the contrary Evil what ſuted to their ef they called 


Order, what did not, Confuſion. What was agreeable to their Senſes they 
called Beautiful, Sweet, Pleaſant, and the contrary to what was not, and 
attributed their Modes of Senſation to the things themſelves : and Men 


jul of things by their different Imaginations ;, and fp thence come ſuch 


great differences among Mankind about Good and Evil, Order and Confu- 
; all which come from Mens following Imagination, and not Reaſon. 
This is the ſubſtance of what he faith ; which in ſhort takes away all 
the real difference between Good and Evil, and makes Good to be a mere 
elfect of Mens Imaginations, from reſpe& to their own Conveniency, or 
what they call the Honour of God; and Evil what is repugnant to them. 
But how comes this to follow from Final Cauſes? Yes, faith he, ſince 
all things are made for them, therefore Good and Evil are to be taken with 
reſpeft to them. This is a very weak foundation to build this Doctrin 
upon, For things are not therefore ſaid to be Morally Good, becauſe: 
they are uſeful to Mankind; but that implies only a Natural Fitneſs for 


luch purpoſes, which is * another thing from Moral Goodneſs; and 


it 1s ſtrange our Philoſophers ſhould not diſcern the difference. For, is 
there no meaſure of Good and Evil among Mankind with reſpe& to one 
mother? If the Good and Evil of things did depend upon Final Cau- 


les, with reſpe& to Mankind in general, then there could be no ſuch. 


thing in regard to each other; for theſe Final Cauſes do not reach to one 
ndividual more than another, for they reſpe& the whole kind. But we 
ſay upon good grounds, that there are things which are good and evil be- 


| tween Man and Man. Ter, it may be ſaid, with reſpet? to Society, and 
the common good of the whole, If it be ſo, then it follows that it dotic 


not depend upon mere Imagination, but that there is a true and. juſt: 
meaſure in things; for if Human Society cannot be preſerv'd without 

Juſtice, and keeping Faith and Obedience to Government, Conjugal Fi- 
(ity, Oc. then there is a real tendency in theſe things to that end, and 


| *Tepugnancy in the contrary ; and if ſo, then their being good or evil 


oth not depend upon Mens Fancies or Humors, any more than the tak- 
ud way Fuel doth for leſſening a Fire, or the adding it doth to the in- 
ceaſe of it. For Mens indulging their own Paſſions againſt Reaſon and 
* mmon Intereſt, doth as much tend to a Civil Combuſtion, as * ; 
| ther 
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ther to a Natural; and Mens due government of theinſelyes and Adiong 
doth as naturally tend to Peace and Tranquillity, as withdrawing Fuel 
or caſting Water doth to quench the violence of Fire: From whenee it 
appears, that there real are ends as to Mankind, which are the meaſures of 
Good and Evil, with reſpect to Society. But beſides this, Mankind ca 
not be ſuppos d to ſubſiſt without the Relations of Parents and Children; 
and can any Man in his right Senſes imagin that the Duties of theſe to 
each other depend only upon Fancy? Is there no natural regard due 
from Children to Parents, no natural affection and tenderneſs in Parents 
to Children? Is all this only the product of Imagination? 80 gg th 
the difference of Sexes; Chaſtity, Modeſty, and a decent regard to each 
other are things founded in Nature, and do not ariſe from Cuſtom or 
Fancy. But in all theſe things, altho there be a juſt regulation of them 
by Laws, yet the foundation of them is laid in the nature and reſpe&s of 
things to one another. As to our own Bodies, Health is not the on} 
meaſure of Good and Evil; for it is ſo uncertain, that thoſe Exceſſes 8 
little prejudice to ſome, which are miſchievous to others: but there is 4 
juſt proportion of things to be obſerv'd with reſpect to their uſe; and ſo 
Intemperance may be conſiſtent with a healthful Body. As to the condi- 
tion of others, who by reaſon of Poverty or Sickneſs ſtand in need of our 
help, it is a thing in it ſelf good to afford them our aſſiſtance ; and ſo 
Liberality, Charity, and doing good, are fo far from being good only 
from Imagination, that no Man can imagin them to be otherwiſe than 
good. But beſides all theſe, there are Duties which are owing to that 
infinite Being, from whom we derive all that we enjoy or hope for; 
and can it be any other than good for us to fear, and ſerve, and love, 
and honor him? He confeſſes Mankind allow that to be good which re- 
ſpefts the honor of Gop; but he means that it is becauſe we ſuppoſe that 
; made all things for Men. But altho his Goodnefs and Providence be 
very great reaſons for our ſerving him; yet if he had been leſs bountiful 
to Mankind, they had heen bound to ſerve him as their Creator. And 
It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that he ſhould diſcharge his Creatures from fo 
neceſſary a duty, and to make the contrary not to be a Fault. For, it 
would imply ingratitude and contempt of the beſt Being in the World 
not to be evil; and that he who is infinitely good, ſhould require what 
is in it ſelf evil. From all which it appears, that the nature of Good 
and Evil doth not depend upon the arbitrary Fancies and Opinions of 
Men; but upon the Nature of things, the Reaſon of Mankind, and the 
Reſpects they ſtand in to one another. 1 

And it is a great confirmation of this, that our Philoſopher himſelf 
makes it the ſame cafe as to Good and Evil, as it is with reſpect to Order 
and Confuſion, and Beauty and Deformity, and Harmony and Diſcord, For 
altho' there may be a Variety of Fancies, as to ſome Degrees of thele 
things, and that may pleaſe ſome which doth not others; yet in the main 
they all agree in a real difference between them: and none can have ſo 
litrle judgment, as to think that there is nothing but Fancy which puts 
a difference between a well digeſted Diſcourſe, and a confus d heap of 
Thoughts; or between an exact Beauty, and the Picture of Deformity 3 
or the moſt raviſhing Muſick, and the noiſe of a pair of Tongs. 90 
that the Extremes muſt be allow'd to be really different from one an0- 
ther, what difference ſoever there be in Perſons Fancies, as to what lies 
between ; and yet as to them, when the Idea of the thing it ſelf 1s agreed 


upon, then the nearer any approach to it, the more it hath of 
4 . | 
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"1 the farther off, it doth ſo much more depentl upon Fance. 

1 things. without us, whereas they are only the different impreſſions 
jr "go our Senſes, and ſo convey'd to our Imaginations. And is this 
an Argument that there is no real difference between Bitter and Sweet, 
Savory and Unſavory, or that all Sounds are alike £ Or that becauſe 


thing as Harmony? But ſuch kind of arguing deſerves no farther con- 
ſideration. | 9 | * 429 Dy at Reva ot; ng 
E come to the ſecond Hypotheſis, which tends towards Arbeiſm, 
and that is of thoſe who attribute too much to the Mechanical Powers of 
matter and motion. It cannot be denied by any ingenuous Man, that in 
our Age a great improvement hath been made in Natural and Experi- 
mental Philoſophy. But there is a great difference to be made between 
thoſe who have proceeded in the way of Experiments, which do great ſervice 
2s they go, and ſuch as have form'd Mechanical Theoties of the Syſtem 
of the Univerſe ; and have undertaken to give an Account how the 
World was fram'd, and what the immediate Cauſes are of thoſe things 
which appear in the World. I do not go about to diſpute, whether ma- 
ny things are not better reſolv'd by the New than by the Old Philoſophy 
[am not concern'd in the Doctrines of 477: e aw: Fuga vacui, Occuls 
Qualities, Intentional Species, and ſuch like: And I confeſs, that the 


to the Bodies of Animals, the Vegetation of Plants, and Particular 
Qualities, tend much more to the true knowledg of Nature, than 


ſome of Ariſtotle's Books, ſet forth, but not to be underſtood. | If therefore 
ſeveral Qualities of Bodies be explain'd mechanically, i. e. by virtue of 
the known Affections of Matter, viz. Size, Figure, Motion, &c. and 
that new ones can be produc'd by changing the Texture or Motion, or 
ſome other Mechanical Affection of Matter; it is far from my deſign 
to oppoſe them, or any ſuch Diſcourſes, which tend only to give us 


to ſay, that Things proceed from Occult Qualities, is in other words 
to ſay, that they come from we know not what; and none can take 
— for a good Anſwer from one that pretends to give the reaſon of a 
But to proceed more diſtin&ly, I make no difficulty of allowing theſe 
lowing Principles, as to the Nature and Qualities of Natural Bodies; 
which are moſt inſiſted upon by a late Excellent Philoſopher, and a tru- 


ter of 


10 That by virtue of this Motion, Matter is divided into greater and 


on always move, and there could be no Reſt, and ſo no Compoſition. 
ke 4 parts, which have their Determination, Size and Figure. (4.) That 


3; 
des theſe, their Situation is to be conſider d; that is, their Poſture 
Vun together to make up one Body, that is called the Texture of them. 

60 That there is a different Texture both in our Organs of Senſe, and 
1 the Objefs which make impreſſions upon them, with a different Mo- 
e . O tion, 


But, faith he, in our Object of Senſe we imagin the Qualities to be 


Particular Hiſtories and Experiments relating to things of Nature, as 
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ſome have fancied the Muſick of the Spheres, therefore there is no ſuch 


the mere nice and dry general Speculations about Forms and Quakties : 
which have been handled in ſuch a manner, that they have been like 


more light into the Occult Nature (tho not Qualities ) of things. For 


ad order, with reſpe& to one another: and when the ſeveral parts 


ly Chriſtian Vircuoſo among us. (I.) Thar there is One Univerſal Mats as. Boyle 

t Bodies, that is, a Subſtance extended, divifible, and impenetrable. I che d. 
02.) That there is a diverſity of Motion in ſeveral parts of Matter; ſo 3 
it be not ſaid to be in Matter from it ſelf as eſſential to it; for then it Qualities. 
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tion, Figure and Size; from whence ariſe our different Senſations, and 
our Apprehenſions of different ſenfible Qualities in things. 


(6.) That 


by a Coalition of the ſmaller Particles of Matter into one Body, there 


are different Subſtances in the World of diſfin& Denominations; but 


by a change of Texture or Motion, or other Properties of Matter, that 
compound Body may be put into a different ſtate, which may be called 
its Alteration or Corruption; and if the change be ſo made as to 0. 
fend our Senſes, it is then called Putrefafion: (J.) That there may be 
an incomprehenſible variety in the Coalition and Texture of the mi. 


nute Particles of Matter, which may be ſo different from each other, as 
to be thought to be endued with diſtinct Qualities: As the 24 Letters 
make up an inconceivable number of 
them. 


But when I have allow'd theſe, I can by no means agree, 1. That 


there are no other Qualities in Bodies, but what relate to our Senſes, 
It's true we could not be ſenſible of Heat and Cold, but from the im- 
preſſions made on our Senſes : but ſuppoſing we were not ſenſible of the 
different agitation of Particles without us; it doth not at all follow, that 
there is not a real Alteration in the obje&s themſelves, as that the Fire 
doth not burn, if we do not feel the heat of it; and why that diſpoſ. 


tion in Matter, which 1s apt to produce ſuch a ſenſe in us, may not be 


called an inherent Quality, is not ſo eaſy to apprehend. But if there 
be ſuch a real difference in Bodies, as that one will make ſuch an im- 


preſſion on our Senſes, and another will not, we cannot in reaſon {ay 


that there is no Quality in things, but that it wholly depends on our 


Apprehenſion. It is granted, That Snow hath a greater diſpoſition to re- 
fect light outwards, than a Coal or Soot, when the Sun ſhines upon all three, 


Now why this diſpoſition ſhould be called a diſtinct Quality from what 


is in the other two, ſeems to me a Diſpute of no conſequence. $o, if 


an Eccho be nothing but the cavity of a place, whereby it is diſpos'd to 
reflect the ſound back to the place from whence it came, altho it muſt 
not be called the Quality of the place which makes the Eccho ; yet i 
cannot be denied to be the peculiar Figure and Diſpoſition of the parts 
which make it. So that, if Men will allow ſuch inherent Diſpoſitions 
in things to produce what we call | 
not be found worth the diſputing. And I have wonder'd Perſons of 


ualities in us, the difference will 


Judgment and ſkill in theſe matters lay fo much weight upon it, as tho 


the Quality muſt be ſaid to be only in us, when it is confeſs'd to ariſe 
from a different Diſpoſition in the nes without us. 


2. That there are no other Qualities in Bodies, but ſuch as an ac 


count may be given of by the foregoing Principles : For I do not find 
it poſſible for any Perſon by virtue of theſe Principles to give an account 
either of the make or compoſition of the Bodies of Animals, or of the 
diſpoſition and relation of the inward Parts, or of the inſtruments of Na- 
ture for preſervation of the Individual or Species; or of the Diſeaſes 
they are ſubject to, or of the proper methods of cure. And the more 
any Perſon ſearches into all the Mechanical attempts of this kind, the 
more unſatisfy'd he will find himſelf about them; and will ſee reaſon 


228 to conclude, as a Learned Phyſician hath done, That we may know enbig 
yarope 
p. 160. 


for our general direction what to do, but that the ſecret Cauſes are | bid- 


den from 1s, as we have reaſon to admire the Supreme Artificer in what we 
know, and to adore him in what we do not. | 


Theſe 


5 


words by the different Placing of 


Boox I. Chap. II. ORIGINES SACKE to 
| Theſe things being premisd, I come to the main point, which is, . 
Whether Matter being. put into motion, can in à Mechanical man- 


ner produce that frame of the Univerſe which we ſee, and the ſe- 
veral things which are in the Heavens, and in this Globe of Earth and 


2 make this Matter as clear as we can, we muſt firſt conſider the Ge- 
neral Principles; and then proceed to the Account given of the ſeveral 
Phenomena, as they are commonly called. 
I begin with the General Principles, which are theſe; 
That the Matter of the Univerſe is one and the ſame. extended Sub- I. 
ſtance 3 and that all the properties we clearly perceive in it, are, that it Princip. 
is diviſible and capable of motion in its parts. . 7. 5. 23. 
That this matter is without bounds, and that the Idea of Extenſion is II. 
the ſame with that of Corporeal Subſtanſ. N. 21. 
That it is capable of diviſion into ſo many parts, as we cannot com- IIII. 
prehend the utmoſt bounds of its diviſibility. ha Leah N. 34- 
That Gop alone is the firſt and univerſal Cauſe of the motion of IV. 
matter, which continues the ſame in the whole, altho it vary in the ſe- M. 36. 
yeral parts. | | 
That there are certain Laws of motion, whereof theſe are the chief; V. 
I. That every part continues in the ſtate it was in, unleſs mov'd by x. 3. 
an External Cauſe, ; | f 
2. That all motion of it ſelf is in a right Line, but by other Bo- x. 39. 
dies it becomes oblique, and all matter being in motion it becomes cir- 
3. That when two Bodies meet, the weaker loſes not its motion, but N. 40. 
changes its tendency, and the ſtronger loſes ſo much as it gives to the 
weaker, | ao 
That the parts of matter were at firſt divided into many parcels of an VI. 
equal and indifferent ſize, and had among them all that motion which Princip. 
zs now in the World. | atk pd a * 
That theſe Particles of matter could not at firſt be ſpherical, becauſe VII. 
then there muſt be a void ſpace between them, but by force of motion N. 48. 
and natural attrition they became ſo. | 
That thoſe leſſer Particles which came off from the Angles of the VIII. 
bigger, fill up all the empty ſpaces between them, and have a quicker . 45, &. 
motion, 
That beſides theſe, there are ſome Particles which are large and ſlower IX 
tan the reſt, being full of Angles, and ſo more apt to ſtick to one another, x. 88. 
which by reaſon of their paſſage thro? the triangular ſpaces between the 
globular Particles become wreathed. 
And theſe are the three Elements out of which he ſuppoſes all Bodies 
to be made; and accordingly the Ingenious Author hath framed 4 Sy- 
len of the Univerſe with great Art and appearance of Reaſon ; but at 
lometimes he is content to let it paſs as a bare Hypotheſis, agreeing with part. 111. 
the Phenomena of the World ; but withal he ſaith, That he makes uſe of no": 44. 
P mciples but ſuch as are moſt evident, and deduces nothing from them but 
by Mathematical Conſequences. And in an Epiſtle to. Merſennus, to whom . 43, 44. 
he opened his Mind more freely, he ſaith, That be ſhould think he knew 
Wthing in Phyſicks, if he could only tell how things might be, if be could kp. 1. Il. 
wr demonſtrate that they could be no otherwiſe. But to another Perſon 25. 37. 
be calls it his Romance of the World; which he confeſſes he was very well Eb. 10g. 
Peas'd with. os 
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But ſo have not others been, who have taken great pains both in Pa. 
loſophy and Mathematicks ;, and altho they cannot deny this Hyporheſy 
to be very conſiſtent and well put together, yet they will by no means 
allow it to be a true and ſatisfactory account of the Nature and Formation 
of the World. But it is not my buſineſs to lay together the Obje&ions: 
of others againſt the Carteſian Hypotheſis, but to ſhew the tendency of it 
to'Mbei/m in hefe two Points. 2 BOOTY bw 

In ſetting up a Notion of Matter, or Corporeal Subſtance independent 


. 
upon the Power of GOD. e ige 
1 In undertaking to give an Account of the Phenomena of the Univer: 
from the Mechanical Laws of motion without a particular Providence. 
As to the former; His firſt Principle is, That Matter is one and the 
ſame thro the Univerſe ;, and is every where known by its eſſential Property 
Frincip. which is Extenſion and therein he places be Eſſence of a Corporeal 
f 85 2. Subſtance; (as will preſently appear.) If then the very Eſſence of Mat- 
23. ter be independent upon Gop's Power, ſo that He can neither create nor 
annihilate it, what becomes of the Creation of the World according to 
15 VVV yt SSD 
Du Hamel Some object againſt his Notion of Matter, and ſay, that he hath con- 
3 ＋ 725 founded Mathematical and Phyſical Bodies with one another. For, ſay 
Philoſph. they, the ſtrength of his whole Hypothaſis depends upon the ſuppoſiti- 
5 on that Matter is nothing but Extenſion, and therefore there can be no Va. 


Diſſert. de cuity, becauſe all Space is extended, and therefore Matter is Infinite, or 
Principis as he calls it Indefimite ;, but fo, as he poſitively ſaith, that the Idea of 
— Tonk Space is the ſame with that of Corporeal Subſtance, and that we can con- 


Philoſoph. ceive nothing in it but Extenſion. Which they ſay, is true, if we ſpeak 


Cartel. e. g. of Mathematical 


Quantity, but not of Real and Phyſical. But, faith 


Fate. Il. Des Cartes, Men may pretend to diſtinguiſh Corporeal Subſtance from Quan- 


n. 9. 


tity; but they utter that in words, which they cannot comprebend in their 
Minds; for either they mean nothing by Subſtance, or attribute a confus'd 
notion of an Incorporeal Subſtance to à Corporeal, and leave the true Idea 
of Corporeal Subſtance to Extenſion, But this is very far from clearing 
this matter. For himſelf lays it as a fundamental Principle That it i 
_ of Diviſion into Parts, and was actually divided by Go binſef. 

Now I defire to know what that was which was ſo divided? It muſt be 


Something; and that not an Incorporeal, but a Corporeal Subſtance: not 


pure Extenſion, but a Body that was extended; and of which the Sub- 
ſtantial parts of the Univerſe are compos'd. Nay, his whole Hypotheſis 
depends upon the actual Diviſion of Matter into Parts that are equal, ir 
very near it; without which his three Elements could not be made; 
which ariſe from the Motion and mutual attrition of thoſe Particles; and 
yet he aftirms in the Concluſion of the 2d Part of his Principles, That 
e owns no other Corpereal Matter, but ſuch as Geometricians call Quan- 
tity, and is the thing which their Demonſtrations are converſant abou. 
But is there no difference between Geometrical and Phyſical Quantity* It's 
true that in Mathematical Quantity there is nothing but Extenſion ; 
but doth it therefore follow, that there is nothing more in a Real an 


; Phyſical Body? How can we imagin that Gop ſhould create mere Ex- 


tenſion in the World ; and that out of that all the Bodies in the Un 
verſe are frame d? Nay, upon Des Cartes his Principles it is impoſlidle 
that Matter ſhould either be created or annibilated. For according 
to him, the Idea of Matter and Extenſion are the ſame ; but he ſaith 


politively, that the Idea of Extenſion and Space are the ſame; therelore 
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* Space can neither be created nor amihilated, neither can Matter. 
Aud it ſeem'd ſtrange to me, that a Perſon ſo ſagacious, ſhould not lay 
'heſe things better together; but his Mathematical Notions ran ſo much 
in his Mind, that his endeavor to accommodate them to the nature of 
things, was that which led him into ſuch inextricable difficulties. It ies 
well obferv'd by Monſ. Du Hamel, that the great miſtakes in Natural De Conſe 
Philoſophy have rifen from Mens applying their former Notions to it; thus, re. [2 
lach he, the common Philoſophers confounded Natural things with Meta- l. I. c. 9. 
phyſical ſpeculations : on the other ſide, Des Cartes being a great Mathema- - 
tirian, endeavor d to reduce Nature to Geometry, and ſo conſider d nothing in 
Body but Extenſion. Extenſion, Taith he, which conſtitutes Space, is the Part. x 
ſon which conſtitutes Bodies; but we conſider it more particularly in Bo- 
ties, and more generally in Space, which is not chang'd, as the other is. 
But is there then nothing to make a Body, but mere Extenſion? I mean 
dot 4 Mathematical, but à real Phyſical Body. No, ſaith he, in the Idea N. ri. 

f a Body, wwe may caſt off other Qualities, as Hardneſs, Color, Gravity, 
25 and Cold, and yet a Body remains; to which then nothing belongs 
but Extenſion, which is common to Body and Space. This is not ſo deep 
raſoning, as might have been expected from ſo great a Maſter of it. 
For altho the particular Qualities may be caſt off, yet the Capacity of 
them can no more than Extenſion; as is plain in Fipure and Size, as well 
35 Hardneſs, &c. any one 33 Figure and Size may be abſtracted 
from Body, but it is impoſſible to conceive a Body, but it muſt be ca- 
pable of one or other. Beſides, all this proves no more but that Exten- 
ſim is the Inſeparable Property of Body. And what then? Muſt the 
whole Eſſence of a Body conſiſt in one 2 Property? But this 
is all the Idea toe habe of Body; Then I fay, our Ideas of things are 
ſhort and imperfect, and there is no forming Worlds upon ſuch Ideas. 
And this was the fundamental miſtake of Des Cartes. He lays this 
down as his ground of certainty; or that we cannot take falſbood for Princip. 
truth, if we only give aſſent to ſuch things as wwe clearly and diftinfly per- 
ceiue. Then he goes on, that the things which fall under our perception, 
are either things and their Properties, or eternal Truths. Of things, the N. 4% 
moſt general are Subſtance, Duration, Order, Number and ſuch like, which 
extend to all kinds of things. And he faith, they may all be comprehended 
under choſe two: Of Intellectual or Thinking Subſtances ;, or of Material, 
i. e. of Bodily and Extended Subſtances. Thus far all is clear and di- 
flint, Then, as to the Notion of Subſtance, he ſaith, By that we can V. sr. 
underſtand nothing but a thing which ſo exiſts, as to need nothing elſe to 
ſupport ir. There is but one Subſtance in the World which needs no 1 5 
port, and that is GoD. All created Subſtances needs his ſupport, an he V. 3a. 
Notion of them is, that they are things which only ſtand in need of God's 
wncourſe to ſupport them. Hitherto we find nothing to ſtick at. But 

come we to have an Idea of created Subſtances ? Not from the bare 
Exiſtence, for that doth not affe us: but it muſt be from ſome Properties, 
Airibures or Qualities ;, becauſe Nothing can be attributed to Nothing. 
From whence woe conclude from any Real Attribute, that there muſt be a 
ing or Subſtance to which it belongs. All this appears very well ſtill; 

ve mult take notice, that all Properties do aſſure us of a Real Sub- 
Ar. under them: Which is very true, relating to Phyſical Bodies. 
bt It 15 poſſible he may from hence aim at proving, That there muſt ble 
4 Corporeal Subſtance in Imaginary Space, becauſe there is an Extenſion 
Were, and nothing cannot be attributed to nothing; therefore there me 
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be a Real Body there. But I think it may be truly anſwer d, Tha the 


Extenſion is no more real than the Space is, and implies no more but: 
N of having Bodies which it had not; that is, that Gop might 
create Bodies beyond this World; and if he did fo, then there would be 
a real Extenſion; but as we conceive it, the Imaginary Space is no more 
but a Poſſibility for Bodies exiſting out of the compaſs of this Univerſe, 
And therefore I deny this to be any real Extenſion; and that it can 
be no Real Subſtance, becauſe Des Cartes himſelf, but juſt before, own- 
ed that a created Subſtance was that which ſtood in need of Gop to fo. 

ort it. Now is it poſſible to imagin that Space needs 4 Divine Cn. 
courſe? Therefore he muſt diſtinguiſh it from Subſtance: or elſe he 
muſt affirm it to be an uncreated Subſtance ; which overthrows his di- 
ſtinction here between Created and Uncreated Subſtances, As to his 
Maxim, that nothing can have no properties, it certainly relates to Sub- 


ce, and not to a mere Space; which by the common ſenſe of Man- 


kind muſt be diſtinguiſh'd from Boazly Subſtance z and there can be no 


greater prejudice to Philoſophy, than to go againſt that. Now let us 


proceed. From every Attribute a Subſtance is knomn; but there is one 


chief Property which conſlitutes the Eſſence and Nature, to which the reſt 


are referr d. So, faith he, Extenſion makes the Nature of a Corporeal | 


Subſtance, and Cogitation of a Thinking Subſtance. For every thing which 
we atiribute to Body, ſuppoſes Extenſion, which 1s only the Mol. of the 
thing extended; as all things attributed to our Minds, are different Modes 
of thinking. And thus we come to two clear and diſtinct Notions or Ideas, 
one of a Thinking Subſtance, and the other of a Corporeal ; if we diſtin- 
guiſh between the Attributes of thinking and Extenſion. After this he 
ſaith, That Cogitation and Extenſion may be conſider d, as conſtituting the 
Natures of a Thinking and Corporeal Subſtance :, and fo their clear Ideas 
are, a Subſtance which thinks, and a Subſtance which is extended: but 
then theſe Properties, he ſaith, may be conſider d likewiſe only as Modes 
belonging to thoſe Subſtances and ſo they make a diſtinct Idea of them- 
ſelves, not without the Subſtances, but as Modes belonging to them. 


| __ - Thus I have carefully laid down his own Notions about theſe mat- 


ters. And now ariſes the main difficulty ; vis. how upon theſe grounds 
the Idea of Space, and of Corporeal Subſtance ſhould be the ſame? All 
that I can can find is, that Extenſion is really Corporeal Nature, altho 
it be call'd an Accident. But did not himſelf diſtinguiſh it as a Mode of 
Matter, and as a Subſtance extended? And was not this look d on # 
ſuch a Property of Matter, as Thinking is of a Mind? But can any Man 
ſay, that Thinking by it ſelf is an Intellectual Subſtance ;, how then can 
Extenſion by it ſelf be a Corporeal Subſtance? And yet, if it be not, 3s 
I can ſee no reaſon from his own grounds why it ſhould be; then his 
Suppoſition of the Infiniteneſs of Matter, of the Plenarty of the We orld, 
and the circular motion of bis Particles of Matter, on which his whole 
Hypotheſis depends, comes to nothing. And what a ſtrange foundation 
is Des Cartes his World built upon? I could hardly believe that ſo 
thinking a Man ſhould not diſcern the Weakneſs of his own Grounds 
But inſtead of that, it is plain that he laid great weight upon 1t: For 
when a learned Man of our own, and then a great admirer of him, 0 


Epiſt. Des jected to him, that he extended the notion of Corporeal matter £00 far; 
Cartes To. hut be thought it of no great conſequence to the main of his Principles; 


J. Ep. 87. 
Ep. 88. 


Des Cartes takes him up ſmartly for it, for he faith, be lool d on it, ® 


one of the chief and moſt certain Principles of bis Philoſophy. And in the 
8 05 8 5 Fragment 
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Fraement of his laſt Anſwer, which he liv d not to finiſh, he perſiſted - 

in his Opinion , That the empty Space 7045 a real Bod), becauſe nothing ©t- 93. 

can have no properties. But there 18 a d ifference between Real Properties: | 

ind Imaginary 3 if there be any Bodies in that Space, there will be Ex- 

tenſion, Diſtance, &c. but it is a very-unconceivable thing that one of 

his judgment ſhould 10 much contend to the laſt, That there was 

4 difference of parts in ſuch a ſpace, where there was nothing but 

ſpace. 1. . That there muſt be ſomething „Where there is nothing. 

And therefore Berner obſerves, That thoſe who confound Space and Bernier 4- 

Body, run * into firange abſurdities by a Corporeal Subſtance to os -» 
fil all poſſtble pace, or rather to be ſpace it ſelf 5 and that GoD cannot To I. p. 28: 

Ami bilate the leaſt part of it. And he concludes it to be neither Sub- 

ance nor Accident, but a mere Capacity. And it was not an improbable 

Conjecture of that Learned Perſon who wrote to Des Cartes upon this | 

Argument, that this Doctrine of his, as he explain d it, laid the foun-H. Mori | 

dation of Spinoga's opinion of the Infinite extent and power of matter ” yn 

| but I cannot think that Des Cartes himſelf intended it ſo; however the p. 242. 

other underſtood it. And it 1s great pity one of ſo clear a Capacity = 

other things, ſhould ſo ſtifly adhere to ſo unreaſonable an Opinion. 

And yet we find his Diſciples go on to defend him in this Matter. For 

when Monſ. Huet had objeted, That Des Cartes had made Extenſion, Cenſur. 

which was an Accident, to be a Subſtance;, Monſ. Regis anſwers, Than nt 5. 

be confounded Extenſion which was of the eſſence bf Body, with the Ex- Regis Re. 

tenſion which belonged to Quantity; 3 the one is conſidered in it 9 4 1a 
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ſelf, and the other with reſpect to Magnitude. But let it be conſider'd ch V. r. 
how he pleaſes, it is ſtill but a Mode belonging to a Subſtance, and “. P. 253. 
not the Subſtance it ſelf. However, he refers us to his Book of Phyſics 

for the clearing of this Matter. And there we find indeed, that he 
diſtinguiſhes three ſorts of Bodies, Phyſical, Mechanical, and Mathema- La Plyſiq. 
tical, A Phyſical Body is one co 40 of many inſenſible parts in its die 8 
order and figure, from whence reſult the Phyſical properties. A Mechanical 0 
Body is one compos d of groſs and ſenſible parts, which by their figure and 

ſtuation are proper for particular motions. A Mathematical Body is a Bo- 

dy conſider'd with its grape extenſion under a regular figure, as a Cube 

or a Cylinder, But this doth not ſhew that Des Cartes did not confound 

a Mathematical and Phyſical Body: For it is an eaſy thing to find out 
diſtinctions to avoid a difficulty; but then they ought to be agreeable 

to the general ſenſe of thoſe Terms. But here a Mathematical Body is 

donfin d to Regular Figures; whereas the general notion of it is ſuch a 

Body as Des Cartes himſelf means, when he calls it, Geometrical Quan- 

ty, ſuch as is the object of Mathematical Demonſtrations: i. e. of any 

kind of Figures abſtra& from Phyſical Bodies; and this, he faith, is that 

matter be treated of, And to ſuch a Body Extenſion alone belongs, and 

to none elſe, either Phy/ical or Mechanical. . So ods 
Here then lies the difficulty as to Des Cartes his Principles : he con- 
ers Matter Geometrically, i. e. Abſtrafedly, with reſpect to bare Ex- 
tenſon, and yet ſuppoſes the effects of Phyſical Bodies; ſuch as Diviſion 
of hurts of matter one from another, and a motion of thoſe parts in order 
to the compoſition of things. But Mathematical Extenſion 1s capable of 
50 Diviſion but in the Mind; for no Man imagins the Earth really di- 
Vided by the Parallels and Meridians, &c. and the Diviſion of the parts 
af an empty ſpace is nothing but a Mathematical Diviſion, which 85 9 
el " | nothing 


af . 
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1 nothing really in that ſpace, but a mere act of the Mind in conceivins 
the diſtance between the ſeveral parts of it. | 7255 8 


Prin. Part. But Des Cartes proves it impoſſible there ſhould be a vacuum in Ng. 
/ 


Th . 16. ture, becauſe the extenſion of Space and Body are all one. But may not 
G0 amnibilate that Air which is between the ſides of a Veſſel „ and 
v.18. would there not be a Vacuum between? No; he faith, I: is impoſſible 


to concetve ſuch a Cavity without Extenſion, or fuch an Extenſion without 


Matter ;, and if the middle ſubſtance were annihilated, the ſides muſt come 
together, becauſe there would be nothing between. By which we ſee, 
that this Notion of the Identity of Extenſion and Corporeal Subſtance 
had ſunk ſo deep into his Mind, that he makes Annihilation of the Sub- 
ſtance of Matter impoſſible to Divine Power: for there can be no ſuch 
Vacuity, but there muſt remain Extenſion, and conſequently a Corporeal 
Subſtance. This hath been objected to the followers of Des Cartes, and 
Reponſe lately by Du Hamel, in his Cenſure of Regis his Carteſian Philoſophy , 
4 , bu and it is worth the while to ſee what anſwer he makes to it. He EA 
Hamel, That his objection about the Annihilation of the Air between the Heaven 
Hart. 2* and Earth, can be of no force to prove a Vacuum; becauſe if there be n 
ſpace, they muſt touch one another; and if they do not, there muſt be ſpace, 
and conſequently a Corporeal Subſtance. But ſaith Du Hamel, may not 
Gop by the ſame power by which he preſerves the Bodies between 
Heaven and Earth, deſtroy them, and then there muſt be a Vacuum? 
He anſwers plainly, That an Annihilation of the ſubſtance of matter is 
impoſſible, even to the power of GoD; becauſe his Will is immutable. 
He grants that GoD may deſtroy the Air, and all other Bodies as to their 
Form, or preſent Modification; but he cannot deſtroy their Matter, 1.e. their 
Extenſion, which is a true ſubſtance, and ſubſtances are indefectible. Where 
we plainly ſee that the Carteſians afſert the neceſſary Exiſtence of Mat- 
ter, and that it is not in the power of Gop to deſtroy it; and whatever 
on may talk of the Will of Gop, they deny any power to exerciſe it 

with reſpe& to Matter. SIN 2 5 525 | 
But Du Hamel proceeds. How can thoſe Bodies touch one another, 
when Gop can create another Body between? No, faith Regis, That 
feill ſuppoſes a ſpace between; and if there be a ſpace, there muſt be a bo- 
dy, and ſo a vacuum is a repugnancy in it ſelf. But this Space, faith Du 
Hamel, is nothing but imaginary, a fiction of the Mind, and there 5 


no arguing from thence to the Nature of things. Regis replies, that 


their Ideas depend on the objective realities of things; and that the 

Idea of ſpace or extenſion is one of their primitive Ideas; and that it fe. 
preſents ſubſtance, and all ſubſtance is incorruptible. Still we ſee the ne 

ceſſary exiſtence of Matter is look d on by them as a fundamental Prin- 

| ciple, and depending on primitive Ideas. 5 
Abregi To. Monſ. Bernier puts the caſe of Air being annihilated between two 
1-13 walls; and he deſires to know of the Carteſians, whether theſe two wall 
will come together or not? They ſay, They muſt, if there be nothing 
between. True, faith he, there is nothing Corporeal, or that tou 

our Senſes, no Subſtance or Accidents; but there is a true diſtance re. 
maining. Suppoſe a Chamber 20 foot long, 15 foot broad, and 10 _ 

high; and theſe dimenſions to be meaſured, and one wall 20 foot Fo 

ſtant from the other: it cannot be ſaid that it is the Air that makes tr: 

diſtance between them ; how then comes this diſtance to be quite ] 


if the Air be deſtroy'd? They have no anſwer, he ſaith, but to ſay, ; 
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8a impo offible- Spa; F me * prep will rattle 5 7 nipo- wy 
tency in nihilsting the Air, than lei go their Opinion. 5 Moni. dee *Y 
in his Phy/icks takes notice of Baier s Doubts, and in anſwer to hem Nias 5. 
ttclolves it at laſt into this, That it is angie/1b1e th bere ſhould be gn Annibi- 4 BEER 
lation, ſo, a5 40 make a V. acuum ;, Secauſe. Subſtances cannot ceaſe: not from 5 I 6 
the Nature of things, Silt from = immutable Will of: Gob. ! Ard We 14 "BE: 
ſible Objections, here they ſtick; ſeem re old to! fnaint 
| Entenfion and Matter are the ſame. . 
Even Mon. 1 himſelf, or Th me al 185 
to leave Des Cartes, yet in this he perſiſts, 7 1 
1 fts in Extenſion, aud th z at Space e are the ſame an 
FT TY.14 acuum 15. impoſſible. - And to the Objection about” e Wa 
Ha Chamber ſtanding,” when the Air is annihilated, be avoids atifivers.. 
ing 4 70 God's Onmipotency ;; but, he faith, accorditls tv our Uniderſt 0e 8. 6, 
Fall. muſt come . And to that about the Wall's diſtaner = 
not depending on the Air, he anſwers, That the Being o the Walls We: * 7 5 1 | 
hot 8 upon the Air within „ but the ſlate of Gif ſition of — 
lab upon the Extenſion between them. Which he ſuppoſes impoſhble _..” - 
tobe taken away, and that the Subſtance of Matter bath a. neceſſ⸗ rx 
Ie ſubſtance. of this Argument comes to this. 8 G Wa akes 4 
le matter of the World to be one and the ſame : but he aſſerts the 105 we 
of Matter to be Extenſion ;, and that Extenſion can neither be created nor 3 
annihilated : and therefore i it is impoſlible upon his. Principles, to make” * we 
out the dependence of Matter. upon an infinite Creator. If it be laid, 4 . : 
that Des Cartes ex 7 faith, That it ſeemed ner to him that — 4 KEW 
ir no other General Cauſe which created Matter with Motion and Reſt bug n 36. 
God ; and that in the Fragment of his laſt Anſwer to Dr. 5 M. he faith, 
That if Matter were left to it ſelf, it would not move 5; but that it Was Byift, T6. 1; 
feſt moved by.Gop : I anſwer, That according to his Prim nciples the Sub-:s „ 
ſunce of Matter muſt be before, becauſe there muſt be Space; and Space. 
md Matter are the ſame. , And I can ſee no poſſible way of cle ing a + 
but by ſaying „that he held two ſorts of Matter; one part is Phyſua * 
Mater, which Gop gave motion to at firſt when he created it, and out”. 
of which the World was fram'd ; and the other Mathematical,” which + _ 
conſiſts in mere Extenſion : but how to reconcile theſe two to his afſert- | 
| ie Gs and the ſane matter in the World, is a thing above my Under- 


* ; . 
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eben thing to be conſider'l, is Des Carter his undertaking td þ 
an account of the Phænomena of the Univerſe from the, Mechanical, Laws 


HK. 
e without Mic rticular Providence; We are told by ſome, who 74 


been very cony with the Atheiſtical Perſons of our Age & That | 
ty deſpiſe t be Epicuten ' Hypotheſis 9 "the World's being madle * for- Fr. Cuperi 


tuitous concourſe of Atoms, as a ridit s thing ; and think Moſes his Ac- 2 7. 

aum more probable than that; (which i is a . Favor indeed.) So that c. 3. 

it is to little purpoſe now to Trend time iti ſhewing how precarious and 

dar with the Principles of Epicurus were, whe Tuppos'd Motion in 
without the leaſt ground for it; but Des Cartes was # Man of 


too For: ſenſe and judgment to commit ſuch Blunders as Fyfcuriis was 


y of (whom P* of his ſharpeſt Adverſaries allows to have been 
iq year and ſe ſearch] Wit, well ſtalled in Geometry, to which be endea- Huet. Cenſ. 
k to reduce Natura Philoſophy 2 alcho' he 10 d in his Attempt 2 That = ; 
oa . Zora hr Mind 1 in fe ufd above — N 
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Te n. 16. ture, becauſe the extenſion of Space and Body are all one. But m 


X. 18. would there not be a Vacuum between? No; he faith, Ir is impoſſible 
to concetve ſuch a Cavity without Extenſion, or fuch an Extenſion without © 
Matter ;, and if the middle ft +5 were anni hilated, the ſides muſt come 
together, becauſe there would be nothing between. By which we fee, 

that this Notion of the Identity of Extenſion and Corporeal Subſtance 
had ſunk ſo deep into his Mind, that he makes Annihilation of the Sub- 
ſtance of Matter impoſſible to Divine Power: for there can be no ſuch 
Vacuity, but there muſt remain Extenſion, and conſequently a Corporeal 

| Subſtance, This hath been objected to the followers of Des Cartes, and 

Ripnſe lately by Du Hamel, in his Cenſure of Regis his Carteſian Philoſophy; 

4 u hu and it is worth the while to ſee what anſwer he makes to it. He 145 

Hamel, That his objection about the Annihilation of the Air between the Heaven 

. and Earth, can be of no force to prove a Vacuum; becauſe if there be no 


nothing really in that ſpace, but a mere act of the Mind in conceivins 
the diſtance between the ſeveral parts of it. 8 
But Des Cartes proves it impoſſible there ſhould be a vacuum in Na. 


web 
GoD annihilate that Air which is between the ſides of a Veſſel. 5 


ſpace, they muſt touch one another; and if they do not, there muſt be ſpace, 


and conſequently a Corporeal Subſtance. But ſaith Du Hamel, may not 


Gop by the ſame power by which he preſerves the Bodies between 
Heaven and Earth, deſtroy them, and then there muſt be a Vacuum? 
He anſwers plainly, That an Annihilation of the fubftance of matter is 
impoſſible, even to the power of GoD; becauſe his Will is immutable. 
He grants that GoD may deſtroy the Air, and all other Bodies as to their 
Form, or preſent Modification; but he cannot deſtroy their Matter, i. e. their 
Extenſion, which is a true ſubſtance, and ſubſtances are indefectible. Where 
we plainly ſee that the Carteſians aſſert the neceſſary Exiſtence of Mat- 
ter, and that it is not in the power of God to deſtroy it; and whatever 
ay may talk of the Will of Gop, they deny any power to exerciſe it 
with reſpe& to Matter. SY | | 
But Du Hamel proceeds. How can thoſe Bodies touch one another, 
when Gop can create another Body between? No, faith Regis, That 
till ſuppoſes a ſpace between; and if there be a ſpat, there muſt be a bo- 
dy, and ſo a vacuum is a repugnancy in it ſelf. But this Space, faith Du 
Hamel, is nothing but imaginary, a fiction of the Mind, and there 5 
no arguing from thence to the Nature of things. Regis replies, th 
their Ideas depend on the objective realities of things; and that the 
Idea of ſpace or extenſion is one of their primitive Ideas; and that it te. 
preſents ſubſtance, and all ſubſtance is incorruptible. Still we ſee the ne- 
ceſlary exiſtence of Matter is look d on by them as a fundamental Prin. 
ciple, and depending on primitive Ideas. 


Abregs To. Monſ. Bernier puts the caſe of Air being annihilated between tuo 
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walls; and he deſires to know of the Carteſians, whether theſe two walls 
will come together or not? They ſay, They muſt, if there be nothing 
between. True, ſaith he, there is nothing Corporeal, or that touches 
our Senſes, no Subſtance or Accidents ; but there is a true diſtance re- 
maining. Suppoſe a Chamber 20 foot long, 15 foot broad, and 10 _ 
high; and theſe dimenſions to be meaſured, and one wall 20 foot di 


| ſtant from the other: it cannot be ſaid that it is the Air that makes ii: 


diſtance between them; how then comes this diſtance to be quite 


if the Air be deſtroy'd? They have no anſwer, he ſaith, but to ſay, : 
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_ an impoſſible; Suppoſition : : and they will rather deny = 8 r 

tency in annihilating the Air, than let go their Opinion. Monf. RegitRes, ns 

in his Phyſics takes notice of Bernier's Doubts, and manſwer to them he .3 5 

telolves it at laſt into this, Thar it is impoſſible there ſpould be an Annibi- © 

lation, ſo.as te make a Vacuum; becauſe Subſtances cannot ceaſe : not "from 

the Nature of things, bit front 485 immutable Mill of Go. | And after all 

poſſible Objections, here they ſtick, and ſeem re nigh to ai that . 

Extenſion and Matter are the fame. 3 1 
Even Monſ. Robault himſelf, altho in me Fi, he ſau it nete dba, 

ceſſary to leave Des Cartes, yet in this he perſiſts, he the Eſſence of . Phyſ. 


7, © 
aw. 9. | 


therefors 4 Vacuum is impoſſible. - to the Obje&ion about the Walls 
of a Chamber ſtanding, hen the Air | is annihilated, he avoids anfwer-. 
ing 4s 70 God's Onmiputency ; but, he faith, according tv our Underſtands 8. tad 
ing the Walls, muſt come ether. And to that about the Wall's diſtance 
not depending on the Air, he anſwers, That the Being of the Walls does © 
wot depend upon the Air "within, but the ſtate or hſpoſttion of them 
doth upon the Extenſion between them. Which he ſuppoſes impoſſible = hs 
to be taken away, and that the Subſtance of Matter hath a neceſſary 1 
Exiſtence. 1 
The ſubſtance of this Argument comes to this. Des 8 makes ell” 
the matter of the World to be one and the ſame : but he aſſerts the Eſſence 
of Matter to be Extenſion ;, and that Extenſion can neither be created nor 
annihilated : and therefore it is impoſlible upon his Principles, to make 
out the dependence of Matter upon an infinite Creator. IF it be aid, „ 
that Des Cartes expreſly ſaith, That it ſeemed er to bim that there Prin. P. Ii. 
ir no other General Cauſe which created Matter wit Motion and Reſt hut v. 36. 
God; and that in the Fragment of his laſt Anſwer to Dr. H. M. he faith, 
That if Matter were left to it ſelf, it mould not move; but that it was zip. 7. 1 
firſt moved by Gop : I anſwer, That according to his Pri rinciples the Sub- en. 93: 
ſtance of Mays muſt be before, becauſe there muſt be Space; and 9 
md Matter are the ſame. , And I can ſee no poſſible way of cleating lim, 
but by ſaying , that he held two ſorts of Matter; one part is Ph; e 
Mater, which Gop gave motion to at firſt when he created i it, — out 


of which the World was fram'd ; and the other Mathematical, wth - 


conſiſts in mere Extenſion: but how to reconcile theſe two to his aſſert· 
ny 2 and the 5 matter in rg World, 1s a mans above m Under- 
ng. Tu 
The next thing to be onſider d, Is Des Cartes his undertgking to ite IL 
an account of the Phænomena of the Univerſe from the Mechanical Laws 
of Motion, without a. articular Providence; We are told by ſome, who 
have been very conveffant with the Atheiſtical Perſons of our A e, That 
Hypotheſis * World's being made bj. a for- 50 Copa 
tuitous concourſe of Atoms, as a ridit thing; and think Moſes "of Ac- theiſm Fo 


aum more probable than that; (which is a — Favor indeed.) So that c 3: 


it is to little purpoſe now to Tpend time in ſhewing how precarious and 
N the Principles of Epicurus were, who Tuppos'd Motion in 
er, without the leaſt ground for it; but Der Cartes was a Man of 
too or ſenſe and judgment to commit "ſuch Blunders as Eyicuriit was 
guilty of (whom one of his ſharpeſt Adverſaries allows to have been 
Te reat and ſearching Wit, well ſkilled in Geometry, ro which be endea- Huet. Cen 
to ab xl; Natura Phibfe ſophy, 0 althe he fail d in his Attempt „ That * 7 apts | 
be bad a Jay of tht 2 Mind * in fem words above mw 64 
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either antient or modern Writer.) Therefore it will be neceſſary to eq. 


ſider what Des Cartes yields, that we may not miſtake or iniſrepreſem 


us deſign. 


1. He grants, that Gop did at firſt create Matter, which was capable 
of Reſt or Motion. | Wes an} | 
2. That Matter left to it ould 
therefore the firſt Motion was from G. 3 
3. That Gop by his ordinary Providence doth preſerve as much Mo- 
tion in the World, as was given at firſt. e 


4. That we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe any other alteration in the ordi. 


' nary courſe of things, according to the Laws of Motion, than what we 


are certain of by Experience or Revelatioo .... 
And now the main point is, Whether Matter being thus put into mo- 


tion, can produce the Phenomena of the World, without any farther in- 


* 


terpoſition of Providence, than only to preſerve the motion of matter} 


For which we muſt conſider, That he doth not give a ſatisfactory account, 


I. of the Nature and Laws of Motion ;, nor 2. of the Phenomena of the 


Univerſe. i 
As to the former, I ſhall inquire into his Not ion of Motion, and then 
of the Laws of it. | | | 5 


(..) He aſſerts, That Motion, according to his Principles, is barely 


Mode of Matter, without any inward Principle of Motion. For Morin, 


he ſaith, is the change of the ſituation of Bodies, with reſpect to one ano- 


ther, or a removing @ Body from the vicinity of ſome Bodies to the neigh- 


bourhood of others; and he places it in ſuch a Tranſlation on purpoſe, that 
it may be underſtood to be only 2 Mode of the Matter moved, as Figure 
is of a thing figured. But it is not ſo eaſy to underſtand that Motion, 
which imports an Action, ſhould be only a Mode of the Matter moved, 28 
it is that Figure belongs only to the thing figured. For it is not poſſible 
for the Figure to be any where elſe, but in that Body which hath it; 
but it is poſſible to apprehend Motion to come either from an external 
Agent, or an internal Principle; and ſo it is not a mere mode of the 


thing moved. But when the whole weight is laid upon the Nature of 


Motion in this caſe, ſome greater evidence ought to have been given how 


Motion being once given to Matter, as a Mode of it, muſt always con- 


dy moved: and if there be a regard to that proportion (or elſe the 
{ſmalleſt Body might move the greateſt) then there muſt be a reſiſtence 


tinue, when the reſiſtence of Bodies doth certainly weaken it ſo as to need 
a new force to repair it. For either all motion of matter muſt be by a 
violent impulſe, without regard to the different force or magnitude of 
things (which is to overthrow the due Laws of Motion ;) or elſe there 
muſt be a proportion in the force of the mover to the reſiſtence of the Bo- 


in that Body which is moved: But every reſiſtence gives a check to the 
motion of that Body which moved it, and every check leſſens the im- 


. pulſe; and fo from a gradual reſiſtence there muſt come a gradual de- 


flection; and it appears in Light, and Sounds, and other things, 


cay, till at laſt all motion muſt ceaſe ; as it is in all Machines, v 
motion depends upon external force. Des Cartes indeed faith, That what- 
ever Motion is loſt by one Body is communicated to the next, and ſo the fi 
motion is ſtill preſerved. But it is hardly poſſible to make it appear, thit 
Motion is not ſo much weakned by refiſtence, but that it can preſerve l 
ſelf in a degree of motion proportionable to that which is not commun 
cated to another. For the frequency of impulſe leſſens the power of re 


I W 


ſelf would be without any motion; and 


whatever is I 0 er. 00 that auſt gradua FRO 
weaken motion. And in the Motion of Projected Bodies, Des Cartes him- Part. II. 
ſelf grants, That the Motion continues till it be binder'd by the reſiſtence it 38. 
meets with; and he faith, Ir is manifeſt that the Motion is. retarded by 


Metapbyſ. 


out changing the ſituation of the parts next ad joining to it; and that Part. I. c. j. 


there is no ſuch reciprocal motion as he aſſerts, altho t 


| why N | ITY Regis Re- 
Cates for another, which Du Hamel faith is not at all better; but he 201 of 
efle& ions 


But Des Cartes undertakes to give an account of the Proportion of the Des Cartes 
increaſe and leſſening of motion, upon the meeting of two hard Bodies, l u 
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of the high 
Peneration 


wards God, 


—_— 


a4. Boyie ſaith, That this Rule, which be ſaith is the moſt uſeful of all Des C 


is very metaphyſical, and not very cogent to him : And he doth not 
of Man's it js be . 3 and be auf _ 
nellen t9-,;ence. And he was a Perſon very favorable to Des Cartes, as far as he 


zons whether it be agreeable to Ex 


2-41, 42. could, as appears on all occaſions in his Writings; but here we ſee he 
gives up his Fundamental Rule. Du Hamel ſaith, The Argument from 


| Reponſe 


aux Refle- 


Go Immutability is no force, becauſe it holds not \as to Extrinſyj | 
Actions. Regis, to defend this, runs into that Abſurdity to make Go 4 


Jens, part, neceſſary Agent, becauſe Gop's Will and his Eſſence are the ſame : which 


2. C. 13. 


Prin. Part. 
II. n. 36. 


overthrows all Religion in the Conſequence of it. 
But Des Cartes himſelf excepts ſuch Mutations as are made in Matte, 

by evidem. Experience, or Divine Revelation. What is the meaning of 
is? Can that be an Immutable Will of God, which is contradicted by 

Evident Experience, and Divine Revelation? Or. were theſe words onl 


put in to avoid Cenſure > As the World was ſaid to be Indefinite, E 


he ſhould be charg d with making the World Infinite; and the Definition 


of Motion was altered, to avoid Galileo fate: But there is no diſſembli 


Rohault. 
part. I. c. 10. 
5. 13, 


(Il.) 


in this matter; if it be oontradicted by Evident Experience, it can be no 


fix d and Immutable Rule; if it can be alter'd in caſe of Miracles, the Argu- 
ment from Gop's Immutability ſignifies 1 For if it be no repugnancy 
to the Divine Nature to alter, or ſuſpend the Laws of Motion, as he {ces 


cauſe; then we can have no aſſurance as to GoD's Will any farther than 


himſelf hath declar d it; and conſequently they muſt prove that Gop 


hath manifeſted this to be his Will. But ſaith Rohault, It is unbecoming 
Philoſophers on all occaſions to run to Miracles and Divine Power. Who 
puts them upon it? We may certainly allow an ordinary courſe of Pro- 


vidence, as to Cauſes and Effects, without aſſerting theſe Notions of De; 


Cartes ;, but this is a pleaſant way of taking it for granted, that none but 
his Principles are fit for Philoſophers. 


Come we now to examin his Catholick Laws of Motion : and of all 
things, thoſe ought to be very clear and certain, becauſe ſo much depends 


upon them; and yet I am afraid we ſhall hardly find one of them to 


| be ſo. 


II. 


Princip. 
Part. Il. 
f. 37. 


The firſt of them is, That every thing remains in the ſame ſtate it was 
in, unleſs it be changed by External Canes. From whence he concludes, 
That which is Var always continues to be moved; and that nothing tends 
to Reſt, which is contrary to the Laws of Nature, becauſe Reſt is contrary 
to Motion : and nothing tends to its contrary, for that would be to tend to 
its own deſtruction. The main thing intended by this, is to aſſert the 
continuance of Motion in the parts of the Univerſe, upon their being 
once put into it; ſo that Reſt is a ſtate of violence to a Body once moved, 
becauſe Reſt and Motion are contrary to each other. But this is a very 
weak Foundation to build ſo much upon: For, we are not to conſider 
Reſt and Motion Abſtractly, but Phyſically, together with the Bodies in 
which they are: And I think it will be very hard to perſuade any Body 
endued with Senſe and Motion, that after weariſome Motion, he doth 
aim at his own deſtru&ion by-ſecking for Reſt. This is a ſort of Rea- 
ſoning would not be expe&ed from Philoſophers ; that becauſe Motion 
and Reſt are contrary Motions, therefore no Body in motion can tend to 


Reſt. But every thing continues in the ſlate it as in, till it be put ou of 


it ; therefore every thing in motion muſt continue to move. This is not 
clearly expreſs d. For if it be meant, that every thing from it ſelf con- 


tinues in its original ſtate, then it is not true. For Matter, he anch 
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would reſt, if Goh did not give motion to it ; and ſo it muſt conti- 
nue to reſt, and there could be no Motion at all: If it be meant, that 
every thing continues in the ſtate Gop put it into, unleſs he appointed 
ſeveral Cauſes to alter it, then it is true; but it doth not ſerve his pur- 
poſe, For if Gop hath appointed both Motion and Reſt for ſome Bo- 
dies, it can never be ſaid that ſuch tend to their own deſtruQion, when 
they. tend to that Reſt which Gop and Nature appointed for them. If 


2 c 


* 
c * 


Gop hath appointed them for continual Motion, as the great Bodies of 


the Univerſe, then they muſt continue in it, not by virtue of any inhe- 
tent Law of Motion, but by the immutable Will of Gop. Des Cartes ſaw 


it neceſſary for GOD to put Matter into motion, but he would have the 


franing of the Laws of this motion himſelf; whereas he had acted more 
reſpedfully towards his Maker, and more like a Philoſopher, i. e. more 
conſonantly to his own Principles to have left Gop that made the World 
and gave motion to Matter, to have ſetled thoſe Laws of Motion, which 
were agreeable to his Infinite Wifdom. For theſe Notions are unbe- 


coming Philoſophers, to make Motion a mere Mode of Matter; and this 


Mode to be ſupported by Divine Concourſe ;, but ſo, that Motion and Re 
being contraries, whatever is in Motion muſt continue in it; becauſe Mo- 
tion and Reſt being contraries, nothing can tend to its own deſtruction. 


5” 


Beſides, I know not how to reconcile this with another Law of Na- Parr. 2. 
ture, as he calls it, That all Bodies in a circular motion endeavor what in p. 


Part. 3. 


them lies to recede from the center of their motion. Is not a Body put in-n. 38. 


to a Circular Motion in a ſtate belonging to it? How comes it then not 
to continue in that ſtate, but to endeavor all it can to get out of it? 


And yet all the Phenomena of Light depends upon this Law : That the 
round particles of the ſecond Element endeavor to recede from their centers; N. 36. 


_ any cogitation, (no doubt of it) but becauſe they are ſo plac d 
d incited to that Motion. Is that poſſible, and yet all Bodies continue 


in the ſtate they are in, when they endeavor what they can to get out of 
it? Are not theſe more contrary than Motion and Reſt? I do not 


meddle with External Hindrances, but the Natural Endeavors of Bodies. 
But it may be ſaid, That Des Cartes intends his Rule only of Primary and 
Simple Motions, and not of Circular, which are violent and unnatural. So 
indeed his words ſeem to run at firſt, that this Rule relates to imple and 
indiuided Bodies; but then I ſay, it is of no uſe, as to the preſent Phe- 


. wmena; and he ſpeaks of the Laws of ſuch Motion as we may obſerve in 


Bodies : which words ſignify nothing, unleſs his Law reaches to the 
Bodies now in being; and I ſee no reaſon for him to ſuppoſe Circular 
Motion to be atiy more repugnant to the Nature of Matter, than any 


other. Regis to avoid this, ſaith, That Circular Motion is not Unnatural, Rexuſe, 


but Accidental ;, and the ſtate of the Body is to be taken from what it would Bec. part, 2: 


le, if External Cauſes were removed 1, e. in a right Line. But he doth 
not attend to the Conſequences of this; for then the Circular Motion of 
the Heavens muſt be Accidental, and not under the care of Providence, 
or the immutable Will of Gop. For Gop's Wil, he faith, is, that 


37 Body be preſerved in its own ſtate; now, ſaith he, the ſtate of a- 
Body in motion is in a right line, and the endeavor off Nature is to keep to 


that, Then ſay I, whatever Motion is againſt the ſtate wherein Nature 
deſigns it, muſt be not only Accidental but Violent, becauſe it is againſt 


the courſe of Nature. And if it be violent, it cannot be ſuppos d to be 
under Gop's immutable Will; but if it be not Violent, then a Body in 


circulat 
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circular motion muſt endeavor to preſerve it ſelf in that ſtate, and not ii 
recede from it, as Des Cartes ſuppoſes. e 
Monſ. Du Hamel objects againſt this Law, that Permanent Beings do 
indeed endeavor to preſerve themſelves in the ſtate they are in; hut A 
doth not hold in Beings that are ſucceſſive ; becauſe the former are in 
ftt⸗heir full ſtate at firſt, but it is otherwiſe in ſucceſſive. But ſaith Rev, 
Riponie This doth not binder them from not doing any thing to their deſtrudtion. 80 
2 * that it is a plain caſe, no Body in motion can tend to Ref, becauſe Moria 
. 9. and Reſt are contrary; and this is a Fundamental Law of Nature for 
this weighty Reaſon. ko | 5 
The ſecond Law is, That all Motion, according to Nature, is in 2 right 
Line, and that oblique and circular Motion ariſes from the motion and iy. 
terpoſition of other Bodies; and whatever Body is moved circularh, hab 
a perpetual tendency to recede from the center of the circle it deſcribes, 
Now if this Rule had that evidence which is neceſſary to make itz 
fundamental Law of Motion, it muſt be proved either from the Nature 
of Matter and Motion, or from the immutable Will of Gop : The li- 
ter is not pretended to be de „ but only from the immutability and 
ſimplicity of the operation whereby GoD doth preſerve Motion in Matter, 
which only #egards that very moment, without regard to what was before. 
But how from hence it follows that Motion, which extends to more mo. 
ments, ſhould be determined one way rather than another, I cannot ap- 
prehend. For if the Motion be in a right line, it muſt be in more mo- 
ments than one, as well as in a circle; and if it por any thing, it is 
that GoD preſerves Motion only in a point: but Des Cartes owns That 
it cannot be conceived in an inſtant, altho' in a right line. How then comes 


Motion in a Right Line to come from God's Immutability, and not in a 


Circle? Becauſe it is determined in every inſtant towards à right line. 
This ought to have been made more evident, than from the inſtance of 
the Sling + For the falling down of the Stone to the Earth, is certainly 
from another cauſe, viz. from the Principle of Gravitation, and not 
from the Inclination of matter to move in a right line. Neither can it 
be ſaid to come from the Nature of Matter, or Motion: For a Circular 
Motion, hath as much the Nature and Definition of Motion, according to 
Des Cartes, as the other: and Matter is of it ſelf indifferent, which 
way it moves; and ſome have thought Circular Motion more perfect, 
becauſe they obſerv'd the motion of the Heavens to be ſo. But if it ar- 
ſes from the impediments of other Bodies, they muft ſhew, that Matter 


was firſt put into motion in a ſtreight line; and if Gop put all the parts 


of Matter at firſt into motion in a right line, how came the impediments 
to make it circular? For Gop preſerves motion as he gave it; he fir 
gave it in right lines, and his Will is immutable, therefore it muſt alwajs 
ſo continue; and ſo Circular Motion will be impoſſible. 

But let us ſuppoſe Circular Motion, how comes it to be ſo evident 5 
to be made a Law of Nature, That a Body in that motion always endes. 
vors to recede from the Center? How is this confiſtent with the Prin. 

ciple of Gravitation and Attraction, which depends upon Mathengtical 
Demonſtrations? Can it be in the Nature of Bodies to tend to the cen- 
ter, and to recede from it at the ſame time? And it is a very improbable 
thing, that Gravity ſhould be nothing elſe, but fome Particles being not 
ſo quick in their motion from the center as others are, theſe being | 


in the lurch, and preſsd by the motion of the other, do ſink under 1 j 
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115 ſo come nearer to the center, which is all that Der Cares 
Gravity. But of this aftery,] ss 5 I 1 Nh 
The laſt Fundamental Law of Motion is, That when. a Body meers V. 4e. 
quother, if it bath not. 4 greater Power th proceed. in # ripht line than te ? 
ther bath to hinder it, then it turns aſide, but leſeth not ita motion \ if it 


aber, and loſeth it ſelf as. much às it gives. The reaſon given of this is, 


Be e e den, che ſos fg of, qurie 
ſtall be always preſerved : Of which I have ſpoken already. And as to 


te whole matter of theſe Laws of Motion, Mr. Boyle faith, That they n, Boyle 
have been received by Learned Men, rather upon the Authority of ſo famous of lena. 


Ss | ey: 2 : tin, 
2 Mathematician, than upon any conxictiue evidence which accompanies the p. 41. 


Rules themſelves. „ 


e next thing we are to do is, to ſee whether from theſe Laws of 


Motion, he gives a ſatisfactory Account of the making of the Univerſe. .. 
And here we muſt conſider the Elements out of which he ſuppoſeth it 


made, and the account of the things made out of them. 


* * A 


| As to the Elements, this, in ſhort, is his account of them, The Par- Prindpy 
ticles of matter into which it 2vas firſt divided, could not at firſt be round, . = 
becauſe then there muſt be a vacuum between them ;, but they muſt by fur. 

ceſſion of time become round, becauſe they had various circular motions * * 
tho' the Natural Motion be in 4, Right Line, and God's immutable Will be 
that every thing ſhould be preſerved in its Natural ſtate.) But that force  — 
which put them into theſe Notions, was great enough to wwear off their N. 48. | 
Angles, and ſo they hecome round. Which being join d together muſt leave 


ſome intervals, which were filled up by the filings off from the Angles ; 


which tore very ſmall and of a figure fit to fill up all interſtices, and were 


carried about with a very quick motion. So that here we haue two Ele- 
ments, one of the round Particles, and another of the ſubtile Æthereal ma- 
ter, which came by the attrition, of the firſt Particles. But befides theſe, V. 32. 
there are others more groſs and unapt for motion by their figure; and-which - 
make the third Element, and out of theſe, all the Bodies of the vifuble _ 
World are compos d; the Sun and fixed Stars out of the firſt; the Heavens 
out of the ſecond ;, and the Earth, with Comets and Planets out of the laſt. 
The main thing which makes this Hypotheſis unſatisfactory to me is, 
that it is as precarious and groundleſs as the Epicurean, and they differ 
aly.asto the beginning of Motion, which the Epicureans oppor to be- 
long to Matter, and Des Cartes ſaith, it comes from an infinite Agent 
liltinet from it; becauſe he ſuppoſes that it would not move of it ſelf, 
unleſs it were put into motion. Which being ſet aſide, there is no more 
of the Wiſdom or Providence of God to be found in His making of the 
World than the others, nor any more evidence as to the Production of his 
klements. For he firſt ſuppoſes, that there can be no Yarmm in Na- 
ture, which he proves only from his Mathematical Notion of Body eon - 
[ting only in Extenſion ; and from hence he undertakes to give an ac- 
cunt, not of Gop's creating the matter of the World at once, nor of 
bis Production of things within fix days; but how in proceſs of time 
articles of matter being divided would come to make up his ſeveral Ele- 
ments. And for this, he makes uſe of ſeveral Suppoſitions without an, 
ground of reaſon why it muſt be ſo and no otherwiſe, which was tx 
thing which he undertook to Merſemus to do. For what reaſon do 
he give chat Matter muſt be divided at firſt, in order to the production of 
hc Elements > When there can be no Diuiſion, but there muſt wa 6, ys” 
| | tervass 
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tervals between the Parts; and if all Matter be One and the ſame, and 
the Space of the Intervals be neceſſarily fill'd up with Extended Mattes 
what diviſion of Parts could there be ? And how can that Extenſion be 
Pot.3 divided into ſolid Bodies? Des Cartes grants, That by reaſon we cant 
„find out bow big the parts of Mattet were at firſt, how quick their ny. 
tion, nor what kind of Circles they deſcribed. . Then it is impoſſible to 
find out by Reaſon how the World was made: For, if God, as hs 
confeſſes, might uſe innumerable ways of doing it, and we cannot tel 
which he pitched upon; what a vain thing is it in any. Man to under. 
take to give an Account how the World came to be form'd > And there. 
fy * fore Rohault with great Judgment, pretends not to give an Account how 
u. 6. Matter was form'd by Gob at the firſt Creation; but 6nly to ſhew 1 
| poſſibility how it might be fram'd, ſo as to ſolve the App*arances of the 


World. But neither he nor Des Cartes can reconcile this primitive diyi- 


fion of Matter into parts, with their original notion of Matter, which 
is nothing but Extenſion. But if Matter be ſo divided, as Des Cartes ſup- 
poſes, may we not reaſonably conclude, that there were three ſuth Elements 
as he ſpeaks f? The Queſtion is not, Whether there be not à Diſtin. 
ction of the Particles of Matter anſwerable to theſe three Elements, vis, 4 
more ſubtle and ethereal Subſtance, as in Fire; a leſs ſubtle and globular, 
as in Air; a groſſer, as in Earth; which are moſt made according to theſe 
Principles, out of ſuch different Particles: but the point. is, Whether 
theſe Elements can be produc d in ſuch a manner by the mere Motion of 
Matter? And Des Cartes will by no means allow them to be made round, 
3.48 for fear of his Vacuum, which would ſpoil all, but that by length of tine 
ſucceſſu temporis non fieri rotundas, are his words. Now here lies thedif- 
ficulty, to ſhew how theſe muſt become round by his own Laws of Mo- 

tion, i. e. by a motion in a right line; for he ſaith, It is done by variny 

circular motions. But how comes the Original Matter of it ſelf to deviate 

from the fundamental Law of Motion? That is, from whence came 
theſe Circular motions, without which the Elements could not be form? 

And if the firſt Particles were ſo ſolid, as is ſuppos'd, how camethe Angles 

to be worn off? For when two ſolid Bodies meet, according to his own 
Laus of Motion, the one communicates motion to the other, and loſes of 

its own, which implies nothing but a mutual contact and rebounding up- 

on the colliſion; but this doth by no means ſhew how theſe Bodies come 

to wear off each others Angles. And therefore this is only a product of 

fancy, but very neceſſary to his purpoſe. But let us ſuppoſe that by fre- 

_ collifions ſome alterations would be made in the figure of thele Bo- 
dies; what a long time muſt it be before they become ſpherical ? Too 
long to be conſiſtent with ſuch a thing as Creation, which at the ſame 

time 1s pretended to be believ'd. But the only agreeable Suppoſition to 

this is, the exiſtence of matter from eternity, which having we know 

not how many Ages ſince been put into motion, then by a caſual con- 
courſe (for it was not by the Laws of Motion) theſe Particles juſting 

one againſt another, at laſt rubbd off the uneven Particles, ſo as to make 

-—— x _ round. But what quantity was there of ſuch Particles in propor” 
Metaphy, tion to what was left? For it may eaſily be too great, and fo the firlt 
. 16 Element be too powerful for the ſecond, as ſome have undertaken to de 
Thee monſtrate that it muſt be, upon Des Cartes his own grounds. And the 
Cartel. c. 6. Anſwer given is inſufficient ; becauſe the Proportion of the firſt Element 
1 2 will ſtill be too great, notwithſtanding all the uſes found out for ty 
Art. 2. | "= * oh 00 
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they would become round ;, nay they muſt become round : Eas non potuiſe 
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I -berefore. Rohaule more wiſely avoided theſe attempts of forming 

— 85 orld out of the firſt Chaos of confus d matter, which he — 
could give no r . TO ns Tt, 

Let us now in the laſt place come to the Account he gives of the 
phenomena MF the Univerſe according to theſe Principles. And becauſe 
it would be too large a taſk to run thro all, I ſhall confine my ſelf to 
theſe following: (I.) The formation of the Sun and Stars. (2.) The 
motion of the Air. (g.) The placing of the Earth. (4.) The Mecha- 

As to the formation of the Sun and Stars: which Des Cartes faith J. 
was in this manner; That the matter of the firſt Element increas'd by the privciy. 
attrition of the particles of the ſecond, and there being greater quantity of * 
it then was neceſſary to fill up the interſtices between the round particles of '** 
the ſecond Element, the remainder went to the centers of the ſeveral Vor. 
tices, But here ariſes a difficulty, which takes away any appearance of 
Gif ion in this matter; which is, That Des Cartes owns that in this V. 82: 
matter of the firſt Element there are ſome parcels which are leſs divided 
and ſlower moved, having many Angles, and therefore unfit for motion. 
Now why ſhould not theſe take up the Center of the Vortex, and not 

thoſe which have a quicker Motion, and endeavor to recede from it? 
For we muſt obſerve, that Der Cartes ſuppoſes that theſe bigger frag- 
ments are mix d with the leſſer, and that they transfer their motion to them: 
according to the Laws of Nature (which ſerve his turn as he pleaſes) 
greater Bodies do eafier transfer their motion to leſſer, than receive mo- 
| tion from them. So that here we have theſe bigger fragments of the 
firſt Element .mix'd with the leſſer, and communicating their motion 
to them, Now, who could expect any other than theſe ſhould: have 
fixd in the centre of the Vortex? But if this be ſuppos d, his whole 
Hypotheſis is loſt; for then the Sun and Stars muſt be Opaque, and not 
Luminous Bodies. But Des Cartes hath found out a notable Invention 
to ſend them far enough from the centre; which is, That they move N. 89. 
in the way between the Poles, towards the middle of the Heaven in a right 
lne, and there are gathered into little maſſes, ſome from the North , 
and others from the South. But when they are in the Body of the Sun or v. 91. 
a Star, then they make thoſe ſpots which hinder their Tale „and are N. 9. 
thrown off like a thick ſcum from heated Liquors. But when he aſſigns Princip. 
the reaſon of Gravity, he ſaith, It comes from hence, that thoſe particles Part. 4. 
which have a quicker motion preſs down thoſe which are not ſo fit for it, N. 23 
and by that means they get nearer to the centre. How comes it then to N. 25: 
be ſo much otherwiſe in theſe parts of the third Element; how come 
they not to be preſs d down in the ſame Vortex towards the center? E- 
ſpecially when himſelf there ſaith, That the particles of the firſt Element 
bave tore power to depreſs the earthy particles than of the ſecond, becauſe 
they bave more agitation ;, and here he ſpeaks of the motion within the 
Vortex: So that according to his Principles, the matter of the third 
Element ought to ſubſide and be near the center, being leaſt apt for mo- 
ton, But this would overthrow his whole Theory about the Sun and 
Stars; and about Light, and the ſpots of the Sun, and of Magnetic 
Particles, &c. ſo that theſe Particles of the third Element muſt be diſ- 
wy of as he thinks fit, leſt they put all out of order. And it is ſtrange 
ſhould parallel the Scum made by the fermenting of Liquors, with 
the natural Motion of the Matter of his Elements. And if this Prin- 
_ Ciple were true, that the Matter of the third Element might get above, 
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and leave the thinner and more ſubtle Matter neareſt the center, I d | 
not ſee how the Earth could be habitable 5 for ther we could bret 
nothing but thin and ethereal Air, which we could not bear. As 25. 
acoſtaf pears by the famous inſtance of Acoſta, who ſpeaks by his own fad cb 
* Indies, perience, as well as of others, that he was in great danger of his Life 
Bohle, Ex- going over one of the higheſt Mountains of Peu. From whence cf 5 
periments obſerv d, that the moſt ſubtle Air is too thin for Reſpitation; But how 
1 40%. comes it to paſs, according to thefe Principles, that the heavier 
the Air is moſt towards the center, and the lighter aſcends higheſt? For 
Princip. Air, according to Des Cartes, is a Congeries of the Particles of the third 
rg '. + Element very thin and diſcjoyn d; and yet we find this comes nearer the 
45. center according to its Gravity; and the lighter Air goes hi her, and 
hath very different effects on Mens Bodies, tho' the motion of it be not 
ſtrong nor violent. For Acoſta ſaith, That Air which is ſo fatal to Pal. 
ſengers on thoſe Mountains of Peru (which are ſo high, that he faith, 
the Alps and Pyrenees: were but as ordinary Houſes to lofty Towers) 
is ſo ſtill, that it is but as a ſmall Breath, neither ſtrong nor violent; 10 
yet it pierces ſo that it often kills Men without feeling, and makes their 
Hands and Toes drop off; as he affirms from his own knowledg. 
From whence it appears to be a mere fetch in Des Cartes th keep 
theſe Particles of his third Element from being nearer to the center, al- 
tho they are more weighty and indiſpos d to motion than others are. 
But his whole Hyporheſis 18 overturn d concerning the Celeſtial Bodies, 
if there be a Principle of Gravitation in Matter; which makes a Natu- 
tal tendency towards the Center, according to the 3 and Diſtance 
of it. The opinion of Des Cartes his great ſkill in Geometry, hath gone 
much farther towards perſuading the World of the truth of his Theory, 
than any evidences that appear d in his Principles themſelves : For Men 
who are not deeply ſkilFd in thoſe matters, are very apt to be ſwayd by 
the Authority of thoſe that are. But as it falls out in this caſe, we 
if. Newton have this Theory. of Gravitation fully demonſtrated by a very Learned 
Phileſoph. and Judicious Mathematician of our own, to whom I refer the Reader, 
— who hath given a Mathematical Account of the Celeſtial Bodies; not on- 
maubem. ly of the Sun and Stars, but of Comets, and the Moon, from the Principle 
of Gravitation not inherent and eſſential to Matter , but by a force 
given and dire&ed by Divine Power and Wiſdom. Which being gran- 
ted, we have no reaſon to be diſpleas d with the cleareſt Account can be 
given, in a Mathematical manner, of the chief Phenomena of the Uni- 
verſe. And the ſame Perſon ſaith, He bath many Reaſons to Tae that 
præfat · The reſt may depend upon fome ſecret Powers, by which the Particles 0 
| mutter do either cobere or fly from each other; for want of the knowleag 
whereof, Philoſophers have hitherto blunder'd in Natural Philoſophy. But 
we proceed in Des Cartes his Account of his Cœleſtial Vortices. A 
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T O 1. 
* pads to ſeveral 


OBJECTIONS 


AGAINST THE 


Turn and AuTuokItyY 
OF THE 


S RI E.. URE 8 


THE 
B R EFACE. 
T HIS following Diſcourſe was written for the ſatief faction 
of a particular Perſon, who owned the ng and Provi- 
«dence of God, but expreſſed a mean Eſteem of the. Scriptures, 
ind the Chriſtian Religion. Which is become ſo common a Theme 
among the Scepticks of this Age, that the Author of this Diſ 
courſe thought it worth his time and care, to confi ider the force of 
the Objections that were made again$i them. Eſpecially being 
written in a grave and ſerious manner, and not with that Rail- 
lery and Buffonry, which the rude Perſons of this Age commonly 
beſtow upon Religion It might be juſtly expected from ſuch who 


pretend to Breeding and Civility, that they would at leaSt ſhew 
Q 2 more 


Tra#lat. 
* Theol. po- 
lirie. 


with that of Senſe; but it is a great part of Fudgment and Un. 


our Religion, as, the Nature of Religion conſidered, can be given 
for it, let us then be blamed for our Weakneſs in defending it; 
but let not Religion fuffer, till they are ſure nothing more can be 
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Nature of the thing to be proved. They would not have the Be 


fo weak and trifling. It were u0 difficult Task to lay open the 
falſe Reaſonings, and inconſiſtent Hypotheſes of bis Book; 


in it was written. But if for the Advancement of Irreligion 


more reſpe& to a thing, which hath prevailed ſo much among * 
of the belt Underſtanding and Education, and who have bad 5 
Intere$t to carry on by it. For it is again$t the ordinary Rules 


of Converſation, "to affront thet which others think they have 
grea# reaſon to efltem and h; and they would; nos endure tha 
ſcarn and c f their neaneſt Seruant, which they ton flir 


ſhew towards Religion, and the things belonging to it. If they 
are not in earneſt when they ſcoff and mock at facred things, 
their own, Canſciences mill tell thays it is an horrible Impiet); if 
they are n earneſt, lg them debite theſe things calmly andiſeri. 
ouſly, and let the ſtronger Reaſon prevail. 155 may ſptal Garp- 
ly and wittily again$t the cleare$t things in the World, a the 
Scepticks of old did: agæinſt all Certaimy of Senſe and Reaſon, 
but we ſhould think that Man ont of his Senſes, that would uw 
diſpute the Being of the Sun, or the Colom of the Snow. We t 
not ſay, the Matters of Religion are capable of the ſame evidence 


derſtanding, to know the proportion and fitneſs of evidence to.the 


to judge of Taſts, nor the Noſe of Metaphyſicks ; and yet theſe 
would be as proper, as to have the Senſes judge of Immaterial 
Beings. If we do not give as good Reaſon for the Principles of | 


ſaid for it. 

There is a late Author, I bear is mightily in vogue among 
many,” who cry up any thing on the Atheiſtical ſide, tho' never 
which hath been ſufficiently done already in that Language where- 
among us, that Book be, as it is talked, tranſlated into uur 
Tongue, there will not, J hope, want thoſe who will be as ready 


to defend Religion and Morality, as others are to decry and 
deſpiſe them. © 


* 2 " 
* 2 
* * 
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' 4LET TER of Reſolution to 4 
| Perſon unfatsfied about the Truth 
; and Authority of the Seriptures. 
f 81 K, | wh 1 3 
A chough I do not pretend to any Skill in the Depths of The: 
e, yet I am heartily concerned for the Truth and Ho. 
o» of the Chriſtian Religion; which it is the deſign of 
e poor Papers to undermine. When I firſt looked them 
p SEES over, I could not think them ſo confiderable, as to de- 
2 ſerve a particular Anſwer ; eſpecially from one in my Circumſtanges, 
0 who have ſo much other Bufineſs lying upon me, and fo little Leiſure 
and Health to perform it; but I found at the concluſion of your Papers; 
2 ſo earneſt and vehement a deſire expreſſed * that I would return an 
f Anſwer, in order to the ſettlement of your Mind, that I could not refuſe 
be Office of ſo great Charity, as you repreſent it to be. Iconfeſs, when I 
ye conſidered the nature of your Objections, and the manner of managing them; 
FA | could hardly believe that they proceeded from a doubtful Mind, that 
| f vas deſirous of any ſatisfaction; but ſince you tell me ſo, I will firſt ſhew 
* my Charity in believing it, and then in endeavouring to give you my 
of poor Aſſiſtance, and impartial Advice, in order to your fatisfact ion. An 
en in truth, I think impartial Advice will contribute more to that end, than 
it: ſpending Time and Paper in running through all the Difficulties, which 
be it is poſſible for a cavilling Mind to raiſe againſt the plaineſt Truchs in 
| the World. For there is nothing ſo clear and evident, but a Sophiſtical 
Wit will always find ſomething to ſay againſt it; and if you be the Per- 
ſon I take you for, you very well know, that there have been ſome, 
ng who wanted neither Wit, nor Eloquence, who have gone about to prove, 
er That there was Nothing in the World; and that if there were any thing, 
11 it could not be underſtood by Men; that if it were underſtood by one Man, 
it could not be exproſed to another: And beſides ſych extravagant Un- 
ok; dertakers as theſe, how many have there been, who with plauſible and 
re · ſubtle Arguments, have endeavoured to overthrow all manner of Cer- 
ON tainty, either by Senſe or Reaſon? Muſt we therefore quit all Pretences 
h to Certainty, becauſe we cannot, it may be, anſwer all the Subtilties 
i of the oy ? And therefore I am by no means ſatisfied with your 
/ manner of proceeding, deſiring all particular Difficulties to be anſwer d, 
itt 


before we conſider the main Evidences of the Cbriſtian Faith: For the on- 
ly reaſonable way of proceeding in this matter, is to conſider, firſt, whe- 
ther there be ſufficient Motives to perſuade you to embrace the Chriſtian 
Faith; and then to weigh the Difficulties; and to compare them with 
the Reaſons and Arguments for believing; and if thoſe do not appear 
great enough to overthrow the force of the other, you may reſt ſatisfi- 
ed in the Chriſtian Faith, although you cannot anſwer every Difficulty 
that may be raiſed againſt the Books wherein our Religion 1s contained: 
I pray, Sir, conſider with your ſelf; do not you think it poſſible for any 
Man to have Faith enough to ſave him, unleſs he can ſolve all the Dif- 
ficulties 


— 


ther the Sun or the Earth moves? Or that we have any 8 


of 
Ning : ] a ; of 
hood in all things? Theſe things I mention on purpoſe, to let you fee, 


reaſonable for us to think, that in Books of ſo great a1 4 as thoſe 
4 


not more reaſonable for us to ſuſpe& our own Underſtandings, as to 
the Speeches and Afions of ſome of the Prophets, than to think that 


Men who deſigned ſo much the advancing Virtue, and diſcouraging Vice, 


ſhould be a Pack of Hypocrites and Deceivers ? Can any Man of com- 
mon Senſe ſuſpect the Chriſtian Religion to be a Fourb, or an Impoſture, 
becauſe he cannot underſtand the Number of the Bea#, or interpret 
the Apocalyptic Viſions? I could hardly have believed any Man preten- 
ding to Reaſon, could object theſe things, unleſs I ſaw them, and were 
called upon to anſwer them. | ets 
Therefore, Sir, my ſerious and impartial Advice to you is, in the 
firſt place, to conſider and debate the main Point, 7. e. the Proofs of 
the Chriſtian Doctrine, and not to hunt up and down the Scriptures for 
every thing that ſeems a difficulty to you, and then by heaping all theſe 
together, to make the Scriptures ſeem a confuſed heap of indigeſted ſtuff, 
which being taken in pieces and conſidered, with that Modeſty, Dili- 
gence, and Care, that doth become us, will appear to contain nothing 
unbecoming that Sacred and Venerable Name, which the Scriptures do 
bear among us. 1 1 
If therefore you deſign not cavilling but ſatisfaction, you will join 
iſſue with me upon the moſt material Point, vis. Wherher the Chriſtian 
Religion were from God, or from Men? For if this be proved to hate 
been from God, all the other things will eaſily fall off of themſelves, or 
be removed with a little induſtry. 
In the Debate of this, I ſhall conſider, firſt, what things are agreed 


upon between us, and then, wherein the Difference lies. 
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A cer, an abſolute pert and in 


2 That cheWerld was ar fort Ouaied; * N 1 
3. Thar He is ſo Holy, ac to both duce of ow fi 5 
il Men from ſinning; — 


ee Precepts in the Writings + of the New 


Teftament, ihducing to Humility and Self-denial, and to the Honour | 


An I 


bown. 45 

The Queſtions then Wainisg, ae, (.) herber the Matteis of 
ful are true, which"are reported in the Writings of the New Teſtament ? 
a) Suppoling _ Ws maul they do fu dient h prove the Doctrine 
to bade been 1 

1. 22 Matters of Falk 9 1 u or he? And as to his? Point; 


I wiſh you had ſet down the Reaſons of your doubting, more clearly 
and diſtinaly than you have done: What I cath pick up, amounts to 


4. That this God i to receive from 15 mae ee 


5 Praiſes, & . ] 
That is is che Will of this Goa, chat we ulla 24d to, Fs 
by ne? Lives. 5 _— 
6. That God will arcepe Mew cer pentas , and beargy E Aided. 
8 du tb do bis Will,  alchough they do not perfeftl ty obey . 5 
7. That there a Sts ee alben in another World, | 
N to the Courſe of Mens Lives here. 
- 8. That there are 


theſe things. 1. Thar there can be no certainty A Matter done at ſuch 


'8 of time; there having been many fititious| Hiſtories in the World. 
Tir is probable, pany prints br be written, ben there was 


2, 
i one living to dereti the ＋ and thus you ſay, the Greci- 
way; banane Eaypdiank |and other Nations were at firff impoſed upon 
by ſome Men, who pretended to deliver to 2 4. the Hiſtory of their Gods 
and Herber, and the Wonders wrought by 3, theſe things 
might more eafily. be done, before Ponting and that there is 
teaſon to ſuſpect the mote, —_—_ of the 

Chriſtians, 2 Legends of 791 
Many more 5 ropagating falſe 
er wr an ng Son «=P * { 8 not 
to take the Teftimony of Scripture, ur the Chriſtian Triters in this Caſe, 


4. That — may have been 


ſephus is 


1ans, 


6. This there are ſufficient 


Ground, the S . 
the Objectiont of Enemies 8 ſon 4 2 ad 


ther Parte; the Def: of the Perſons mentioned therein; St.PauPs 
tation; the Fatrs between Peter and Paul, and Faul and be 


7. That from theſe t habe juſt cauſe to doubt he ho les Sinte- 
iy, and you think rn he have indiref ends in droulging Miracles 
ded In in Strip . and that Meg might be tomented to 52 to male 


temſober Har a nes Solf © Religion, and to rule over the Conſei- 
ences of Men; and that they ba time r 4 me 
lf "I the TON! 5 07” 
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This 


wc the Primitive 
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& the truth of ir; becauſe of the contra- 
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Objections again$t the Authority 


things, unleſs he can aſſign the undoubted Criterion of Truth and * 


ie SMC 1 as EY 


ficulties in Chronologie that are in the Bible, unleſs he can give an 
count of every particular Law and Cuſtom among the Jews, unleſs he 
can make out all the Propherick Schemes, and can tell what the Number 
of the Beaſt in the Apocalypſe means? If a Man may believe and he 
ſaved, without theſe things, to what purpoſe are they objected for 
the overthrow of the Chriſtian Faith? Do you think a Man hath not 
reaſon enough to believe there is extended Matter in the World, unleſs 
he can ſolve all the Difficulties that ariſe from the Extenſion, or Divig 
bility of Matter? Or that he hath a Soul, unleſs he can make it clear 
how an immaterial and material Subſtance can be ſo united as our Sou] 
and Body are? Or that the Sm ſhines, unleſs he can demonſtrate whe. 
ther the Sun or the Earth moves? Or that we have any certainty of 


"I. 4 
* 
2 


hood in all things? Theſe things I mention on purpoſe, to let you fee, 
that the moſt certain things have Difficulties about them, which no one 
thinks it neceſſary for him to anſwer, in order to his aſſurance of the 
Truth of the things; but as long as the evidence for them is much more 
conſiderable than the Objections againſt them, we may ſafely acquieſce 


in our Aſſent to them, and leave the unfolding theſe Difficulties to the 


Diſputers of this World, or the Knowledge of another. Is it not far more 
reaſonable for us to think, that in Books of ſo great Antiquity, as thoſe 
of Moſes are, written in a Language whoſe Idiotiſins are fo different 
from ours, there may be ſome difficulty in the Phraſes, or Computati- 
on of Times or Cuſtoms of the People, that we cannot well under- 
ſtand, than that all the Miracles wrought by Moſes ſhould have been 
Impoſtures; and that Law which was preſerved ſo conſtantly, maintain- 
ed with that reſolution, by the wiſeſt of the People of the Fews, who 
choſe to die rather than diſown it, ſhould be all a Cheat? ls it 
not more reaſonable for us to ſuſpect our own Underſtandings, as to 
the Speeches and Aclions of ſome of the Prophets, than to think that 
Men who deſigned ſo much the advancing Virtue, and diſcouraging Vice, 
ſhould be a Pack of Hypocrites and Deceivers ? Can any Man of com- 
mon Senſe ſuſpect the Chriſtian Religion to be a Fourb, or an Impoſture, 
becauſe he cannot underſtand the Number of the Beait, or interpret 
the Apocalyptic Viſions? I could hardly have believed any Man preten- 
ding to Reaſon, could object theſe things, unleſs I ſaw them, and were 
called upon to anſwer them. + 
Therefore, Sir, my ſerious and impartial Advice to you is, in the 
firſt place, to conſider and debate the main Point, 7. e. the Proofs of 
the Chriſtian Doctrine, and not to hunt up and down the Scriptures for 
every thing that ſeems a difficulty to you, and then by heaping all theſe 
together, to make the Scriptures ſeem a confuſed heap of indigeſted ſtuff, 
which being taken in pieces and conſidered, with that Modeſty, Dili 
gence, and Care, that doth become us, will appear to contain nothing 
unbecoming that Sacred and Venerable Name, which the Scriptures do 
bear among us. | : | EO 
If therefore you deſign not cavilling but ſatisfaction, you will join 
iſſue with me upon the moſt material Point, vis. Wherher the Chriſtian 
Religion were from God, or from Men? For if this be proved to have 
been from God, all the other things will eaſily fall off of themſelves, or 
be removed with a little induſtry. 8 
In the Debate of this, I ſhall conſider, firſt, what things are agreed 
upon between us, and then, wherein the Difference lies. 
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1 % . grant an abſolueh perſet and independens FG whom x we 
ball God. 

2. That the Wald wal at frf Gate and is fill is fill Groened by Hin, 
3. That He is ſo Holy, 4 te be the Autbor of 0 Sin, althoug 
1 hinder Men from finning. ; 

; That this God i to receive from us al Worſbip proper fo Him, 4 
P; ers, P raiſes, &c. 
Tbat it is the Wil of this God, that we ſbould lead boh, prateable, | 
ind innocenit Lives. 
6. That God will arcept Mens ſincere Nepentance, and hearty Bades. 
vours tb do bis Will, Le ugh they do not perfectly obey 
7. That there is a State ah Rewards and Puniments in anot ber World, 
Nen to the Courſe of Mens Lives here. 
8. That there are many excellent Precepts in the W bange o the the ag 
Teftament, inducing to Humility and Sedna and to the H 


God, and civil Dy and Honeſty of Life; and theſe in a more peut 


manner chan is to be found in any other Profeſſion of Religion 7270 

bon. 

The Queſtions then TREATIES afe, (i. ) Whether the Matters of 

fall are true, which are reported in the Writings of the New Teſtament ? 

(2.) Suppoſing them true, Whether they do ſu cientl by prove the Doctrine 
2? 


ts bave been from 


i. Whether the Matters of Fact webs true or o 2 And as to this point; 
I wiſh you had ſet down the Reaſons of your doubting, more clearly 
and diſtinctly than you have done: What I cath pick up, amounts to 
theſe things. 1. That there can be no certaimty of 4 Matter done at ſuch 


'8 cific of time; there having been many fiftitious Hiſtories in the World. 


probable, tee theſe things niche be written, ben there was 
m one bong ts dere the K of them, and thus you ſay, the Greci- 
ans, Romans, Egyptians, and other Nations were at 12 im oſed upon 
by ſome Men, who pretended to deliver to them the Hiſtory of their Gods 
and Heroes, and the Wonders wrought by themi 3. That theſe things 
might more eafily be done, before Printing was tiſed; and that there is 
teaſoni to ſuſpett he mote, becauſe of the pious 511 of the Primitive 
Chriſtians, and the Legends of the Papiſts, 4. That there may have _ 
many more Dereptions and Impoſtures in 7 122 ＋ Ter a. falſe Re 
T't N racles than we can . 27 es l 4 at we hey; be nx 
to take t Scripture, or the Chriſtian Writers in this Caſe, 
uſe they har Arr Partiality ;, and that the Teftimony 8 
gm ſuſpected by divers learned Men to be fraudulently put in by 
Chriflians, 6. That there are ſufficient Grounds from the St f and 
the Objectiont of Enemies 70 Ju Pet the truth of it; Wee of of the conmtra- 
Action and inconſiſtency of 1 Bar, fits the wan of —_— of 
the Promiſes and N of it 5 obſcurity and unintel/? 
ther Parts; the Defebts of the besen mentioned therein; St.Paul's | 
tation; the Jarrt between Peter and Paul, and Paul and horas 
7. That from theſe things you habe juit cauſe to doubt the Apoſtles Sinte- 
ity, and you think they mi 225 have indirect ends in divulging the Miracles 
recorded in Stripture; and that Men might be tema to ſuffer, to male 
themſelves Heads of a new Set o Religion, and tb rule over the Conſci- 
ences of Nen; and that they had time enough to make 4 W inte- 
Peft ys the ne began: 
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0 


Ibis is the force of all I can find out, in the ſeveral Parts of your 
Papers, towards the invalidating the Teſtimony concerning the Matters 


of Fadi reported in the Writings of the New Teſtament. 


In anſwer to all theſe things, I ſhall. ſhew : 1, That 3 15 
done at ſuch a diſtance of Time, may have ſufficient evidence to oblige 


Men to believe them. 2. That there is no reaſon to ſuſpect the Truth 


of thoſe Matters of Fact which are contained in the Hiſtory of the New 
Teſtament. 3. That the Apoſtles gave the greateſt Teſtimonies of their 
Sincerity, that could be expected from them; and that no Matters of 
Fact were ever better atteſted than thoſe which are reported by them; 
from whence it will follow, That it is not reaſon but unreaſonable Suf. 


 Picion and Scepticiſm, if not Willfulneſs and Obſtinacy, which makes 


Men to continue to doubt after ſo great evidence. | | 
1. That we may have ſuch evidence of Matters of Fact done at ſuch a 
diſtance of Time as may oblige us to believe the Truth of them. This 
we are firſt to make out, becauſe ſeveral of your ObjeRions ſeem t6 im- 


ly, That we can baue no certainty f ſuch things, becauſe we cannot 
0564 what Tricks may have been plaid in former Tones, when it was far 
more eaſie to deceive; and that it is confeſſed, there have been ſeveral 
Frauds of this kind, which haue a long time prevailed in the World, But 
have not the very ſame Arguments been uſed againſt all Religion, by 


Atheiſts? And if the Cheats that have been in Religion, have no force 


_ againſt the Being of God, why ſhould they have any againſt the Chrifi- 


an Religion? And if the common Conſent of Mankind ſignifie any 


thing as to the acknowledgment of a Deity, why ſhould not the Teſi- 


mony of the Chriſtian Church, ſo circumſtantiated as it is, be of ſufficient 


ſtrength to receive the Matters of Fact delivered by it? which is all 


] at preſent deſire. Do we queſtion any of the Stories delivered by the 
common Conſent of Greek or Latin Hiſtorians, although we have only 
the bare Teſtimony of: thoſe Hiſtorians for them? And yet your Ohe- 
fions would lie againſt every one of them: How do we know the great 

revalency of the Roman Empire, was it not delivered by thoſe who be- 
3 to it, and were concerned to make the beſt of it? What know 
we, but thouſands of Hiſtories have been loſt, that confuted all that we 
now have concerning the Greatneſs of Rome? What know we, but that 
Rome was deſtroyed by Carthage, or that Hannibal quite overthrew the 
Roman Empire; or that Cataline was one of the beſt Men in the World, 
becauſe all our preſent Hiſtories were written by Men of the other fide? 
How can we tell but that the Perſians deſtroyed the Macedonians, be- 


cauſe all ohr Accounts of Alexander's Expedition are originally from the 


Greeks And why might not we ſuſpe& greater Partiality in all theſe 
Caſes, when the Writers did not give a thouſand part of that evidence 
for their Fidelity, that the Firſt Chriſtians did? And yet, what ſhould 
we think of ſuch a Perſon who ſhould call in queſtion the beſt Hiſtories 
of all Nations, becauſe they are written by thoſe of the ſame Country f 
By which, it ſeems, you will never allow any competent Teſtimony at 
all; for if ſuch things be written by Enemies and Strangers, we have 
reaſon to ſuſpect both their Knowledge and Integrity; if written by 
Friends, then though they might know the Truth, yet they would write 
partially of their own fide: So that upon this Principle, no Hiſtory at all, 
ancient or modern is to be believed; for they are all reported either by 
Friends or Enemies; and fo not only Divine, but all Humane Faith 
will be deſtroyed. I am by no means a Friend to unreaſonable 3 
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liry; but 1 am as little to unreaſonable Diſtruſt and Suſpicion; if the 
ane be Folly, the other is Madneſs.” No prudent Man believes any 
thing, becauſe it is poſſible to be true, nor rejects any thing, merely be- 
cauſe it is poſſible to be falſe ; but it is the prudence of every Man to 
weigh and conſider all Circumſtances, and according to them, to aſſent | 
or diſſent; We all know it is poſſible for Men to deceive, or to be de- 
ceived, but we know there is no neceſlity of either; and that there is 
ſuch a Thing as Truth in the World; and though Men may deceive, 
et they do not always ſo; and that Men may know they are not de- 
ceived, For elſe there could be no ſuch thing as Society among Man- 
kind; no Friendſhip, or Truſt, or Confidence in the Word of another Per- 
ſon; becauſe it is poſlible that the beſt Friend J have — deceive me; 
and the World is full of Diſſimulation, mult I therefore believe no body? 
This is the juſt conſequence of this way of Arguing, That we bave rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect the Truth of theſe Matters of Fact, becauſe there have been 
many Frauds in the World, and might have been many more than we can 
ww diſtover; for if this Principle be purſued; it will deſtroy all Soci- 
among Men ; which is built on the Suppoſition of mutual Truſt 
and Confidence that Men have in each other: And although it be poſſi- 
ble for all Men to deceive, becauſe we cannot know one another's Hearts, 
yet there are ſuch Characters of Honeſty and Fidelity in ſome Perſons, 
th others dare venture their Lives and Fortunes upon their Words. And 
is any Man thought a Fool for doing ſo? Nay, have not the moſt pru- 
dent and ſagacious Men repoſed a miglity Confidence in the Integrity of 
others? And without this, no great Affairs can be carried on in the 
World; for ſince the greateſt Perſons need the help of others to manage 
their Buſineſs, they muſt tfuſt other Men continually; and every Man 
puts his Life into the Hands of others, to whom he gives any Freedom 
of acceſs, and eſpecially his Servants : Muſt a Man therefore live in con- 
tinual Suſpicion and Jealouſie,: becauſe it is poſlible he inay be deceived? 
But if this be thought unreaſonable, then we gain thus much, that not- 
withſtanding the poſſibility of Deception, Men may be truſted in ſome 
Cafes, and their Fidelity ſafely relied upon: This being granted, we 
are to enquire what that Aſſurance is which makes us truſt any one; and 
where ever we find a Concurrence of the ſame Circumſtances, or equal 
evidence of Fidelity; we may repoſe the ſame Truſt or Confidence 
in them. And we may ſoon find that it is not any one's bare Word 
that makes us truſt him; but either the reputation of his Integrity 
among diſcerning Men, or our long experience and obſervation of him: 
This latter is only confined to our own tryal; but the former is more 
general, and reaches beyond our own Age, ſince we may have the Te- 
ſinom of diſcerning Perſons convey'd down to us in as certain a man- 
ner, as we can know the Mind of a Friend at a hundred Miles diſtance, 
2, by writing. And in this Caſe, we deſire no more than to be ſatis- 
lied that thoſe things were written by them; and that they deſerved to 
be believed in what they writ; thus, if any one would be ſatisfied about 
the Paſſages of the Peloponneſian War, and hath heard that Thucydides 
hath accurately written it, he hath no more to do, than to enquire 
whether this Thucydides were capable of giving a good Account of it, 
ind for that, he hears that he was a great and inquiſitive Perſon, that 
lived in that Age, and knew all the Occurrences: of it; and when he is 
died of that, his next enquiry is, whether he may be truſted or no; 
and for this, he can expect no better ſatisfaction, than that his 1 
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hath been in great reputation for its Integrity among the moſt know: 
ing Perſons ; but how ſhall he be ſure this was the Hiſtory, written 
by Thucydides, ſince there have been many counterfeit Writings obtry- 
ded upon the World? Beſides the Conſent of learned Men in all Ages 
ſince, we may compare the Teſtimonies cited out of it with the Hiſtory 
we have, and the Style, with the Character given of Thutydides, and 
the Narrations, with other credible Hiſtories of thoſe Times ; and if all 
theſe agree, what reaſon can there be not to rely upon the Hiſtory of 
Tbucydides ? All learned Men do acknowledge, that there have been 
multitudes of fictitious Writings, but do they therefore queſtion, whe- 
ther there are any genuine ? whether we have not the true Herodb- 
tus, Strabo, or Pauſanias, becauſe there is a counterfeit Beroſus, Mane. 
tho, and Philo, ſet forth by Annius of Viterbo? Do any ſuſpe& whether 
we have any of the genuin Works of Cicero, becauſe an Italian counter- 
feited a Book, De Conſolatione in his Name? Or whether Caſurs Con- 
mentavies were his own; becauſe it is uncertian who Writ the Alexan- 
drian War that is joined with them? By which we ſee, that we may 
not only be certain of the Fidelity of Perſons we converſe with, but of 
all things neceſſary to our belief of what was done at a great diftance of 
Time from the Teſtimony of Writers, notwithſtanding the many ſuppo- 
fitirious Writings that have been in the World. 

But it may be faid, That all this only relates to meer Matters of Hi. 
ſtory, wherein a Man is not much concerned whether they be true or falſe, 
but the things we _ about _ Matters that Mens — ng or Damnati- 
on are ſaid to depend upon, and therefore greater Evidence ſhould be gi- 
e e en fo . 


* % 


Fo this I anſwer. 1. That my deſign herein, was to prove, that 
notwithſtanding the poſſibility of Deception, there may be ſufficient 
ground for a prudent and firm aſſent to the Truth of Things done at as 


great a diſtance of Time, and convey'd after the ſame manner, that the | 


Matters of Fact reported in the New Teſtament are; and hereby thoſe ge- 
neral Prejudices are ſhewed to be unreaſonable: And all that I defire 
from this Diſcourſe is, that you would give an aſſent of the ſame Na- 


ture to the Hiſtory of the Goſpel, that you do to Ceſar, or Livy, or Ia. 


citus, or any other ancient Hiſtorian. 2. As to the greater Obligation 
to aſſent, 1 fay it depends upon the Evidence of Divine Revelation, 
which is given by the Matters of Fact which are deliver'd to us. And 


here give me leave to aſł you; 1. Whether it be any ways repugnant to 


any conception you have of God, for him to make uſe of fallible Men 
to make known his Will to the World? 2. Whether thoſe Men, though 
fuppoſed to be in themſelves fallible, can either deceive, or be deceived, 
when God makes known his Mind to them? 3. Whether on ſuppoſition, 
that God hath made uſe of fuch Perſons for this end, thoſe are not ob- 
liged to believe them, who do not live in the ſame Age with them ? 
If not, then God muſt either make no Revelation at all, or he muſt make 


a New one every Age: If they are, then the Obligation lies as much 


on us now to believe, as if we had lived and converſed with thoſe in- 
fpired Perſons. FO, . oh 
2. That there is no reaſon to ſuſpe& the Truth of thoſe Matters of 
Fact which are reported in the New Teſtament; For ſince it is unter, 
ſally agreed among Men, that Humane Teſtimony is a ſufficient ground 
for aſſent, where there is no poſitive ground for ſuſpicion becauſe de 
ceiving and being deceived, is not the common Intereſt of Mk: 
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erefore we are to vonſider what the general 1 

and whether any of them do reach the 4poſtles Teſtimony, concerning the 
Matters of Fa& reported by. them. And the juſt grounds of ſuſpicion are 
theſe; 1. If che Perſons be otherwiſe known to be Men of Artifice and 
Cunning, full of Tricks and Diſflimblation, and that make no Conſcience 
of ſpeaking Truth, ſo a —— to their greateſt Advantage; which 
is too much the Papiſts caſe. in their Legende, and Stories of Miracles. 


ounds of fuſpicion are; 


2; If they temper and ſuit their Story and Doctrine to the Humor _ 


Genius of «the People, they hope to prevail upon, as Mybomer did, in en- 
couraging War and Laſtiviouſneſs. 3. If they lay the Scene of their Sto- 
ry at a mighty diftance from themſelves, at ſuch an Age; wherein it is 
impoſſible to prove, or diſprove; which is the caſeof the Brachmaps, as to 
their Brabma, and their Veda; and was of the Heathens as to their Fa- 
bulous Deities: + 4. If there be any thing contained in the Story, which 


is repugnant to the moſt authentick Hiſtories of thoſe Times; by which 


means the Impoſtures of Annius have been diſcovered. - 5. If there be 


evident contradiction in the Story it ſelf; or any thing repugnant to, or 


unbecoming the Majeſty, Holineſs, Sincerity, and Conſiſtency of a Di- 
vine Revelation; on which account we reje& Fanatick pretences to Re- 
velations; If there were any thing of this nature in the Writings of the 
New Teſtament, we might then allow there were ſome ground to ſuſ 


the Truth of what is contained therein: But I ſhall undertake, .by the | 


Grace of God, to defend that thete is not any Foundation for Suſpici- 
on as to any one of theſe; T0950 07 hick Torff ils wor teh 

1. As to the Perſons,' ſuch who go about to deceive. others, muſt be 
Men that are verſed in buſineſs, and know how to deal with Men; and 


that have ſome Intereſt already. that they have gained y other Means, 


before they can carry on ſuch a Deſign as to abuſe Mankind, by Lies 
and Impoſtures in Religion: Therefore the Atheiſts lay the deceiving the 
World by Religion; to the Charge of Politicians and Law-givers, to Men 
verſed in the practice of Fraud, ſuch as Numa, or Lycurgus, or Taca, 
or Mabomet, lach as underſtood the ways of cajoling the People; or 
to ſubtle Prieſts, that know how to ſuit the hopes and fears of the ſu- 
perſtitious Multitude; whence came the multitude of Frauds in the Hea- 
then Temples and Oraclet. But would any Man in the World have 
pitched upon a few Fiſhermen, and- illiterate Perſons, to carry on ſuch 
an intrigue as this? Men that were rude and unexperienced in the 
World, and untapable of dealing in the way of Artifice with one of the 
common Citizens of Hieruſalem. When was it ever heard that ſuch 
Men made ſuch an alteration in the Religion of the World, as the Primi- 
tive Chriſtians did; againſt the moſt violent Perſecutions? And when 
they prevailed fo much, the common Charge till againſt them was, that 
they were a Company of rude, mean, obſcure, illiterate, ſimple Men: And 
yet in ſpight of all the Cunning, and Malice, and Learning, and Strength 
of their Adverfaries, they gained ground upon them, and prevailed over 
the Obſtinacy of the Jews, and Wiſdom of the Greeks, If the Chriſtian 
Religion had been a meer deſign of the Apoſtles to make themſelves Heads 


of a new Sect, what had this been but to have ſet the Cunning of twelve, 


or thirteen Men, ef no Intereſt; or Reputation, . againſt the Wiſdom an 
Power of the whole World? If they had any Wiſdom, they would ne- 
ver have undertaken ſuch an impoſſible deſign as this muſt: appear to 
could they ever hope 
0 manage it? If their aim were only at Reputation, they might have 
Git e 3 "thought 


Tr, 


put the Caſe concerning the only Perſon that | had the Advantage of 2 
earned Education among the Apoſtles; vis. St. Paul, and whom you 


ble for Men that are deceived' and mean honeſtly to do this; but it is 
ſcarce ſuppoſable of a Man in his Senfes that ſhould know and believe, 
all this to be a Cheat, and yet own and embrace it, to ſo great dif | 
advantage to himſelf: When he could not make himſelf ſo conſiderable 
by it, as he might have been without it. Men muſt love cheating the 
World at a ſtrange rate, that will let go fair hopes of Preferment and 
Eaſe, and lead a Life of perpetual Trouble, and expoſe themſelves to 
the utmoſt Hazards, only for the fake of deluding others. If the 4 
files knew all they ſaid to be falſe, and made it fo neceſſary for all 
to believe what they aid to be true; they were ſome of the greateſt De- 
ceivers which the World had ever known: But Men that take pleaſure 
in deceiving, make uſe of many Artifices on purpoſe to catch the filly 
Multitude; they have all the Arts of Inſinuation and fawning Speech- 
es, fit to draw in the weakeſt, and ſuch as love to be-flatter'd; but what 
is there tending this way in all the Apoſtles Writings? How 3 
they ſpeak to the Fewiſb Sanhedrin, upon the Murder of Chriſt > With 
what plainneſs and ſimplicity do they go about to perſuade Men to be 
Chriſtians ? They barely tell the Matters of Fact concerning the Reſur- 
rection of ifs and ſay they were Eye-witneſſes of ir, and upon the 
Credit of this Teſtimony of theirs, they preach Faith and Repentance to 
Jews and Gentiles: Was ever any thing farther from the appearance of 
Artifice than this was? So that if they were deceivers, they were ſome 
of the ſubtileſt that ever were in the World, becauſe there ſeems to be 
fo little ground for any fuſpicion of Fraud; and we cannot eaſil) ma- 
gin Perſons of their Education, capable of ſo profound Diſſimulation 
and ſo artificial a Cheat. Beſides all this, we are to conſider how far 
fuch Perſons do allow the liberty of Diſſimulation and * lings, 
ecially in Religion; we ſee the Papiſts could not practiſe theſe things, 
without being forced to defend them, by ſnewing how convenient it 5 
for the People to be told ſtrange Stories of Saints, on purpoſe 0 nouriſh 
Devotion in them: To which end, they ſay, it fienifies nor much, whe- 
ther they were true or no: And withal they aſſert the Lawfulneſs of E 
guivocations, and Mental Reſervations, and doing things, not othe 
Tuſtifiable, for the Hohonr of their Church and Religion, And I ſhall free 
y confeſs ro you, if I found a Þ com 0a: ſuch things as theſe, 
from the Doctrine or Practice of the Apoſtles, it would: give me too juſt 
a ground for ſuſpicion as to what they deliyer d. For if they allowed 
FEquivocations or Mental Reſervations, how could I poſlibly know 3 - 
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make the'Propofition-txue, lay without my reach in the Mind of ano- 


Dead, they might underſtand it of a Spiritual or Myſtical Neſurrection; 
but if they ſhould be ſound to allow Lying or Cheating: for c Cauſe of 
Religion, their Credit would be gone with me; for how could I be any 
longer ſure of, the Trurh of one Word they faid 2 I ſhould be fo far 
from thinking them Infallible, that I could not but ſuſpect them to 
haye a deſign to deceive me. The firſt thing therefore we are to look 
at in Perſons who Rang our belief, is the ſtricteſt Veratity; if they 
falter in this, they expoſe themſelves to the ſuſpicion of all but eredu- 
lous Fools. But we no where find greater plainneſs oy ſincetity requi- 
red, no where more ſtrict and ſevere: Prohibitions of Diſſimulation in 


Religion, nor more general Precepts about ſpeaking Truth, than in the 


ater Artifice to prevent ſuſpicion ? Suſpicion is a thing, which be 
— fat Bounds ta the Sea, can ſet no Bounds to; if Men will give 
way to it, without Reaſon, there can be no end of it. For the moſt 
effetual ways to prevent it, will {till afford new matter and occaſion 
for it. If Men do uſe the utmoſt Means that are pbſlible, to aſſure o- 
thers of their ſincerity, and they will not believe them, but ſtill ſuſpect 
the deſign to be ſo much deeper laid; there is no way left poſſihle to 
ſatisfy ſuch Men; their e 15.2 Diſeaſe incurable by rational 
Means, and ſuch Perſons deferve to be given over as paſt all Remedy, 
If Men act like prudent Men, they will judge according to the Ræaſon 
of Things; but if they entertain a jealoufie of all Matkind, and the 
moſt of thoſe who give them the greateſt aſſurance they have no Inten- 
tion to deceive. them, it is to no purpoſe to go about ta ſatisſie ſuch Per- 


ſons, for that very Undertaking makes them more ſuſpicions. If the 


4pifiles therefore gave as mucli ground as ever any Perſons did, or cauld 
do, that they had no deſign to 1tnpoſe upon the World, hüt proceeding 


Vith all the fairneſs and openneſs, with the gfcateſt Evidence of their 


dincerity, there cari bę no feaſon to faſten upon them the Imputation of 
cunning Men who made it their buſineſs to deceive other. 

- 2. This will more appear if we conſider: the Matters delivet d by 
them, and the nature of their Doctrine. For if the Chriſtian Religion 
were only a contrivance of the firſt Preachers of it, it muſt by the e- 
vent be ſuppoſed that they were very ſubtle Men, who in ſo little time, 
and againſt ſo great oppoſition could prevail over both Jem and Gen- 
tiles, but if we reflect. on the nature of their Doctrine, we can never 
imagine that theſe Men did proceed by the ſame Methods that Men of 
ſubtilty do make uſe of. If it were their own Contrivance, it was in 
their Power to have framed it as they thought fit themſelves; and in a 
probability, they would have done it in a way moſt likely to be fuc- 
ceſsful; but the Chriſtian Religion was ſo far from it, as though they had 


| aki deſigned to advance a Religion againſt the Genius and Incli- 
aurian of all Mankind. For it neither gratifies the voluptuous in their 


Pleaſures, nor the Ambitious in their deſires of External Pomp and 


Greatneſs, nor the Govetous in their Thirſt after Riches; but lays a ſe- 
vere reſtraint on all-thoſe common and prevailing Paſſions of Mankind; 
vhich Mabomet well underſtood, when he ſuited his Religion to them. 


Chriſtianity was neither accommodated to the Temper and Genius either 


of Jews or Gentiles : The Fews were in great expectation of a SR 
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| ther; and while they ſo firmly atteſted that Chriſt was riſen from the 
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ral Prince at that Time to deliver them from the Roman Slavery; and 
every one that would have ſet up for ſuch a Meftas, might have had 
Followers enough among them, as we find afterwards by the Attempts 
of Barchocebas and others, But the Meſſtas of the Chriſtians was ſo di- 
realy contrary to their Hopes and ExpeQations, being a poor and ſufcr. 
ing Prince, that this ſet them the more againſt his Followers, becauſe 
they were hereby fruſtrated of their greateſt Hopes, and defeated in 
their moſt pleaſing Expectations: But beſides, if they would have ta- 
ken in the Moſaick Law, it might in probability have ſaceeded better; 
but this St. Paul would by no means hear of. But if they rejected Jews, 
methinks, they ſhould have been willing to have had ſome Aſſiſtance from 
the Gentiles. No, they charged them with Idolatry wherever they came. 
and would not join in any parts of their Worſhip with them, nor ſo 
much as Eat of the remainder of their Secrifices. But ſuppoſing they 
had a mind to ſet up wholly a new Sect of their own ; yet we ſhould 
think they ſhould have framed it after the moſt plauſible manner, and 
left out all things that were moſt liable to Reproach and Infamy 
But this they were ſo far from, that the moſt contemptible part of the 
Chriſtian Religion, viz. A crucified Saviour, they inſiſt the moſt upon, 
and preach it on all Occaſions, - and in compariſon of it, ſtrangely de- 
ſpiſe all the Wiſdom and Philoſophy of the Greeks.. What did theſe Men 
mean, if Chriſtianity had been Sls a Contrivance of theirs? If they had 
but left out this one Circumſtance, in all human probability, the excel- 


lent moral Precepts in Chriſtianity would have been highly magnified a · 


mong all thoſe who had been bred up under the Inſtructions of Philoſo- 
pbers. Nay, they would not make uſe of the moſt commendable Me- 
thods of Human Wiſdom, nor do as the Jeſuits have done in Ching; 
make Men have a better Opinion of the Religion they brought, for their 
Skill in Marthemaricks and Aſtronomy; but as much as it was poſſible, 
to let the World ſee it was no contrivance of Humane Wiſdom, they 
ſhunned all the Ways of ſhewing it in the manner of its Propagation. 
Nay, when the People would have given the Apoſtles Divine Worſhip, 
never were vain Men more concerned to have it, than they to oppoſe 


it; And do theſe things look like the Actions of Men that deſigned on- 


ly to make themſelves great, by being the Heads of a new Set? of Ne- 
1 3. Men that made it their deſign to deceive the World, if they had 
thought it neceſſary to bring in any matter of Story concerning the Au- 
thor of their Religion — have placed it at ſneh 4 diſtance of Time, 
that it was not capable of being diſproved : As it is apparent in the Hea- 
then Mythologie; for the Stories were ſuch, as no Perſon could ever 
pretend to .confute them otherwiſe. than by the inconſiſtency of them 
with the. common Principles of Religion. But if we ſuppoſe Chriftian- 
ty to have been a meer Device, would the Apoſtles have 3 ſo ſenſe⸗ 
eſs to have laid the main Proof of their Religion on a thing which was 
but newly acted, and which they were very capable of enquiring into 
all the Circumſtances that related to it, vis. The Reſurrection of Chrif 


from the Dead. We may ſee by the whole deſign of the New Teſts- 


ment, the great Streſs. of Chriftianity was laid upon the Truth of this; 
to this Chriſt himſelf appealed before-hand; to this all the Apoſtles re- 
fer as the mighty confirmation of their Religion; and this they deliver 
as a thing which themſelves had ſeen, and had converſed with him for 
| Forty Days together, with all the demonſtrations. imaginable of 3 r 
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ind teal Body And that not to one or two credulous Perſons, but ſo 
many of them who were liard to be ſatisfied; and one, not without the 
noſt ſenſible Evidence; but beſides thefe, they tell us of 500 ar onte 
who ſat bim, whebeof many were then living when thoſe things were 
written. Now I pray tell me what Region in the World ever put it 
elf upon ſo fair a Trial as this > Of a plain Matter of Fact as capable 
of being atteſted a8 any could be. Why did not Amida, or Bralund, or 
Taco, or any other of the Authors of the preſent Religions of the Eaſt- 
dies? Why did not Orpheis,. or Numa, or any other introducers of 
Religious Cuſtoms among the Greeks or Romans? Or Maboniet among 
the Arabians put the iſſue of the Truth of their Religion on ſuch a 
plain and eaſie tryal as this? If you ſay, Tbat Chriſt appeared only to his 
Friends, who were ready to believe ſuch things, and not among his Ene- 
wes: Lanſwer, That though they were his Friends, yet they were very 
hard to be perſuaded of the Truth of it at firſt; and afterwards gave 
larger Teſtimonies of their Fidelity than the Teſtimony of the greateſt 


| Fnemies would have been; for we ſhould have had only their bare Words 


for it, (if they would have given that, which is very queſtionable, con- 
fidering their dealing with the other Miracles of Chriſt: ) But the Ab. 
fler manifeſted their /acerity by all real Proofs that could be thought 
ſufficient to fatisfie Mankind; appealing to the very Perfons who were 
concerned the moſt in it, having a hand in the Death of Chriſt, declaring 
their greateſt readineſs to ſuffer any thing rather than deny the Truth of 


it, and laying down their Lives at laſt for it. If all this had beeri a 


mere Fiction, how unlikely is it, that among fo many as were conſcious 
of it, no one Perſon by Hopes or Fears, by Flattemes or Threatnings, 
could ever be prevailed upon to deny the Fruth of it. If there had 
deen any ſuch thing, what triumphing had there been among the Jews; 


and no doubt his Name had been recorded to Poſterity among the Wri- 


ters both of Jews and Gentiles that were profeſſed Enemies of Chriſtia- 
nity, Bur they are all wonderfully ſilene in this matter; and inftead 
of fa ing enough to overthrow the Truch of” Chriſtianity, as you ſeem to 
ſuggeſt, 1 do affure you, I am mightily confirmed in the Belief of the 


Truth of it, by carefully obſerving the ſlightneſs of the Obje&ions that 


were made againſt it, by its moſt profeſſed Enemies. 

But you ang to imply, That all this Story concerning Chriſt was in- 
vented long after the pretended Time of his being in the World, Why 
may not you as welt ſuſpect, that Iulius Ceſar lived before Romulus; or 


that Augrius lived at the Siege of Troy? For you might as well reject 


all Hiſtory upon fuch grounds as thoſe you aſſign; and think Mahomer 
as right in his Chranolhg y, as the Bible. It is time for us to burn all our 
Books, if we nies ves in ſuch a Cheat all this while. Methinks you 
might as well afk, whether Lucretia were not Pope Joan Or Alexander 
the Sixth, one of the Roman Emperors Or whether Luther were not 
the Emperor of Turley? For there is no greater evidence of any Hi- 
Rory in the World, than there is, that all the Things reported in 
the War Teſtament were done at that time, when they are pretended 
to : | "Fi 1 
4. Therefore we offer this Story of the New Teſtament to be compared 
with all the Circumſtances of that Age, delivered by any other Hiftori- 
ans, to try if any inconſiſtencies can be found therein: Which is the moſt 
reaſonable way can be taken to diſprove any Hiftory. If it could be 
proved, that there could be no ſuch Taxntion of the Empire as is men- 
- | : tion'd 
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that there were any other remarkable Characters of Time ſet down in 


wr 4 the number of Fews which were continually at Rome: And nei- 


not be a Fiction, but only ſome part of it; and theſe additional parts 


ſtles Times as far as Rome; and if theſe parts were not received with 


tion'd in the Time of Auguſtus, that Herod did not live in that Ape, 5 
that the Fews were not under the Roman Government, or that there were 
no High- Prieſts at that time, nor the Sechs of Phariſees and Saducees, or 


the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament, which could be manifeſtly diſpro- 
ved; there were ſome pretence to call in Queſtion the Truth of the 
Story; but there is not the leaſt Foundation for any. ſcruple on this ac. 
count; all things agreeing ſo well with the trueſt Accounts we have of 
that Age, both from Foſephus and the Roman Hiſtory. ' I ſhall not inſiſt 
on the particular. Te/limony of Joſephus concerning Chriſt, becauſe we 
need it not; and if thoſe who queſtion it, would proceed with the ſame 
ſeverity againſt many other particular Paſſages in good Authors, they 
might as well call them in queſtion as they do that; ſince it is confeſſed, 
that all the ancient Manuſcripts have it in them, and ſuppoſing that it 
doth not come in well, muſt we ſuppoſe it impoſſible for Foſepbus to 
write incoherently? Yet this is the main Argument that ever | have ſeen 
urged againſt this Teſtimony of Foſephus. But I ſay, we need it not; all 
other things concurring in ſo high a degree to prove the Truth of the Hi- 
ſtory of Chriſt. - Yet ſince you ſeem to expreſs ſo much doubtfulneſs con- 
cerning it, as though it were framed when there was no one living capa- 
ble of diſproving it; give me leave to ſhew you the great abſurdity of 
ſuch a Suppoſition, 1. Becauſe we have the plain Teſtimonies of the 
greateſt Enemies of Chriſtianity, that there was ſuch a Perſon as Chriſ 
was, who ſuffered according to the Scripture Story. For Tacitus not on- 
ly mentions the Chriſtians as ſuffering at Ron for their Religion in the 
Time of Nero, ( Aypal. 1 5.) but ſaith, That the Author f ibis Religion 
was one Chriſt, who ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, Procurator of Judea; 
in the Time of Tiberius; which is an irrefragable Teſtimony of the 
Truth of the Story concerning Chriſt, in an Age, when if it had been 
falſe, nothing could have been more eaſily detected than ſuch: a Ficti- 


ther Julian, nor Celſus, nor Porphyry, nor Lucian did ever queſtion the 
Truth of the Story it ſelf; but only upbraided the Cheiſtians for attri- 
buting too much to Chriſt, 2. If there were really ſuch a Perſon as 
Chrift was, who ſuffered as Tacitus ſaith, then the whole Story could 


muſt either be contrived by the Apoſtles, or after their Time: Not at- | 
ter their Time, for then they muſt be added after Chriſtianity was recelv- 
ed in the World, for that, as appears by Tacitus, was ſpread in the 4%. 


it; the Cheat would preſently have been diſcover'd as ſoon as broached, 
by thoſe who had embraced Chriſtianity before: And beſides, Tertulian 
in his Time appeals to the authentick Writings of the Apoſiles them- 
ſelves, which were then extant, wherein the ſame things were contain- 
ed that we now believe: If theſe things then were forged, it mult be 
by the Apoſtles themfelves; and I dare now appeal to you, whether ever 
any Story was better capable of being diſproved than this was, if it had 
not been true, ſince it was publiſhed in that very Time and Place where 
the Perſons were living, who were moſt concerned to diſprove it: As ap- 
pears by the hatred of the Fews to the Chriſtians, both then and ever 
ſince : which is a very obſervable Circumſtance for proving the Truth 0 
Chriſtian Religion; for the Fews and Chriſtians agreed in the Divine Re- 
velations of old, the Chriſtians. believed moreover, that Chriſt w fin 
2 46%. 
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Nate, promiſed, this Chriſt lived and died among the Jews his Exi 
mies; his Apoſth s preached, and wrought Miracles among their moſt in- 


miſed; this Chriſt lived and died among the Jews his Ene- 


. 
- 


9 


veterate Enemies, which Men that go about to deceive never care to 


: 


45: And to this Day the Jews do 7 Og the Matters of Fad, but look 


on chem as inſufficient to prove Jeſid of Nagureth to have been the 
Meſſins + Nay, Mabomet himſelf,” who in all probability would have 
overthrown the whole Story of the New Teſtament, if he could have 
done it with any colour, yet ſpeaks very honourably of Chrift and of 
the great Things which were faid and done by him. 


J. That there is nothing in the Chriſtian Religion, unbecom ing the 


Majeſty, or Holineſs, 'or Truth of a Divine Revelation. As to the Pre-, 
cepts, you acknowledge ther excellency; and the Promiſes chiefly refer 
either to Divine Grace, or future Glory; And what is there herein un- 
becoming God? And as to what concerns the Truth of it, we have as 
great Characters of that throughout, as it is poſlible for us to expect; 
there appearing ſo much Simplicity, Sincerity, Candour, and Agree- 
ment in all the parts of it. Some Men would have been better 8 


it may be, if it had been all written by one Perſon, and digeſted into a 


more exact Method, and ſet forth with all the Lights and Ornaments of 


Speech. This would have better become an Invention of Men, but not 
a Revelation of God : Plainneſs and Simplicity have a natural greatneſs 
above Art and Subtilty; and therefore God made choice of many to 
write, and at ſeveral times, that by comparing them we may ſee how 
far they were from contriving together, and yet how exactly they a- 
dee in all "tits which Men are concerned to believe. But you fay, 
We haue many Infirmities of the Apoſtles diſcovered therein, their Heats 
md Animoſities ong againſt another. But I pray conſider; 1. How came 
you to know theſe things; Is it not by their own Writings? And if they 
had been ſuch, who, minded only their Applauſe, bac it not been as 
eaſie to haye concealed theſe things, and would they nat as certainly 
have done it, if that had been their aim? If Sr. Paul ſeems to hoaſt, doth 
he not do it with that conſtraint to himſelf, as 4 Man that is forced to 
do it for his own vindication againſt malicious Enemies? And who ever 
denied a Man of a generous Mind the liberty of for himſelf? 
>. But ſuppoſe they had Infrmities and Hears amang, thepr;, doth this 
prove that God could not make uſe of them as his Inſtruments to declare 
his Truth to the World? Then it will follow, that God muſt never re- 
veal his Will by Men, but by Yoices from Heaven, or Angels, or the 
aſſumption of the Humane Nate by the Divine. But, if God be not 
denied the liberty of imploying meer Men, we cannot. find ſo great 
evidences of Piety and Zeal, of Humiliy and Self-denial, of Patience, 
and Magnanimity, of Tnnocency and univerſal Charity in any Men as 


1 * 


were in the Apoſtles: And therefore did N h the moſt proper | 


Charafters of Enbaſſadors from Heaven. And 1 dare venture the com- 
pariſon of them with the beſt Philoſophers, as to the greateſt and moſt. 
excellent Virtues, for which they were the moſt admired; notwithſtand- 
ing the mighty difference as to their Education; allowing but the ſame 
Truth as to the Story of the New Teſtament, which we yield to Aeno- 
„or Diogenes Laertius, or any other Writers concerning then. 
But what is it then which you object againſt the Writings of the New. 
Teſtament, to make them inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom of God? I fd 
ut'two things in the Papers you ſent me. 1. Want of the continuance. 
of the Power of Miracles," which you ſay is promiſed. Mark 16. 17. 
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as theſe are? Muſt there be no Revelation, unleſs you unde ſtand eve. 
the extent of cv: 8 e Be not fo injuriqus to 

ul; f e jections, to ca 0 away the great 
> upon; Fepentanes: here, and. crernal Happineſs in another World. Woul 
| | you reje&t all the Writings of Plato, becauſe. you do no more underſtand 


one or two hard things that you cannot digeſt, you muſt throw. wp all the 
. dy, 28 | 
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y giving the utmoſt Teſtimony that Men can give; or by giving ſome Un 
Teſtimony above that of Men, which cannot deceive, which is the Je. 
nn CME. En. nt ot I „„ af 

1. They gave the aut Teſtimony that meer Men could give of their by 
Fidelity. I know no better, way we have for a full Aſſurance, as to any ul 
humane Teſtimony, than to conſider what thoſe Circumſtances are, which 
are generally allowed to accompany Truth, and if we have the Con- h; 
currence of all theſe, we have as much as can be expected: For nothing - 
that depends on Teſtimony can be proyed by Mathematical, Demonſtration. 5 
But notwithſtanding the want of this, either we may have ſufficient 
pround to aſſent to Truth upon Teſtimony, or there can be no difference f 

nown between Truth, and .Falſbood by Humane Teſtimony , which over- 
throws all Judicial Proceedings among Men; the Juſtice whereof doth 

ſuppoſe. not only the Veracity of Humane Teſtimony : But that it may be . 
ſo diſcerned by others, that they may ſafely rely upon it. Now the 2 
main things to be regarded as to the Truth of Humane Teſtimony, are 1 
theſe: 1. If Men teſtifie nothing but what they ſaw. 2. If they teſti- - 
fie it at no long diſtance of time from the thing done. 3. If they te- : 
ſtifie it plainly, and without doubtful Expreſſions.) 4. If a great nun- 5 

er agree in the. ſame Teſtimony. 5. If they part with all that is va- x 
luable to Mankind, rather than deny the Truth of what they have te- 8 
ſtited!, And where all, theſe concur, it is hardly poſhble to ſuppoſe grea- 8 
ter evidence to be given of the Truth of a Thing; and now I ſhall ſhew b 
that all theſe, do exactly agree to the Apoſtle's Teſtimony concerning f 
Relierecion eee, a 3 ed” 5 ot os a : 

1. They teſtified norhing but whad they, ſaw, thewſclycs.. The Lov» ; 
of Nations do ſuppoſe that greater credit is to be given to Fye-witneſes c 
than to any hers, eggs the Rule in the Civil Law, Teftimonium de l 
audiry regulariter non, valet, : Becaul > tay the, Civiliqns, and Canin, i 


Witpeſſes ore fo teftific, the Truth, and not. harcly the Poſjbilig of things 
i I 5 bo 0 8 \ p 
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That which Men ſee, they can teſtifie whether they arè or hot: That 


which Men only hear, may be, or not be; and their. Teſtimony is not of 
the Fact, but is looked on as more uncertain, and ought to have greater 
Allawances given it; but the Apoſtles teſtitied only what they ſaw and 
handled; and that after the moſt ſcrupulous enquiry into the Truth of 
Chriſt's Body, and after many Doubrs and Suſpiciont among themſelves 
about it; ſo that they did not ſeem haſtily and raſhly to believe what 
they afterwards declared to the World. Now a Body was a proper Ob- 
ject of Senſe, and no Tryal could be greater, or more accurate than 
theirs was; nor any ſatisfaction fuller than putting their Fingers into the 
yery Wounds of the pierced Side. 
2. They did not ſtay: till the circumſtances might have ſlipt out 
of their Memories, before they teſtified theſe things; but very ſoon 
ifter, while the impreſſion of them was freſh upon them: If they had 
let theſe Matters alone for any long time, the Jews would have aſked 
them preſently, if theſe things were true, why did we not hear of them 
15 ſoon as they were done? Therefore we ſee the Apoſtles, on the very 
Day of Pentecoft, a little after Chriſt's Aſcenſion to Heaven, openly and 
boldly declare the Truth of theſe things, not in private Corners among a 
few Friends, but in the moſt ſolemn Meeting of their Nation from all 
Parts, which' was the- worſt time could have been choſen, if. they had 
any intention to deceive. 15 | _ 
3. They teſtifie it in as plain a manner as is poſſible, on purpoſe to 


a 


prevent all Miſtakes of their meaning, This Feſus hath God taiſed ub, Afs 2. 32; 


whereof we all are witneſſes; Therefore let all the Houſe of Iſrael know. 36 


afuredly, that God bath made that ſame Jeſus, whom ye have crucified, 
both Lord and Chrift, Men that had a mind to deceive, would have 
uſed ſome more general and doubtful Words, than theſe were. 


4. If this had been teſtified by one ſingle Witneſs, the World would 
have ſuſpected the Truth of his Teſtimony; for according to the Rule 


in the Civil Law, in the Caſe of Teſtimony, Vox unius, vox nullius eſt: 


But this was teſtified by very many, not merely by the Twelve Apoſtles, 


but by Five hundred at once; among whom ſome might be ſuppoſed to 
have ſo much Honeſty, or at leaſt capable of being perſuaded to have 
diſcovered the Impoſture, if they had in the leaſt: ſuſpected any. 


5. But that which adds the greateſt weight to all this, is, that there 


was not one of all the Apoſtles, and ſcarce any one of the reſt, but ex- 
poſed themſelves to the utmoſt Hazards and Dangers, rather than deny 


or retra& the Truth of what they had witneſſed. If the People had been 
careleſs and indifferent about Religion, it is poſſible Men might have 
gone on in a Lie ſo long, till they had gotten Intereſt enough to main- 


tain it; but no ſooner did the Apoſtles appear, witneſſing theſe: things, 


but they met with an early and vigorous oppoſition, and that from the 


chiefeſt Men in Power, who made it their buſineſs to ſuppreſs them. 
Now in this Caſe they were put to this Choice, if they would renounce 
or conceal the Truth of what they teſtified, they might preſently enjoy 
Eaſe, and it may be Rewards too; but if they went on, they muſt look 
for nothing but the ſharpeſt Perſecution; and this they met with al- 
moſt in all Places; and is it conceivable, that Men ſhould be ſo fond 
of a Lie, to forſake all and follow it, and at laſt to take up their Croſs 
for it > If Credit and Intereft in the Hearts of People, might carry a 
an on a great way in the Deluſion, yet he would be loth to die for 
and yet there was never a . the Apoſtles, but W 
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Life for the Truth of this; - and all but one, they tell us, did ſuffer 
Martyrdom for it. I pray, Sir, conſider, where you ever meet with 
any thing like this, that ſo many Men ſhould ſo reſolutely die, for what 
themſelves, at the ſame. time, knew to be a Lie; and that they muſt 
certainly do, if it were all a Contrivance of their own; Heads, 
2. But although in theſe things they went as high/as it was poſſible 
for bumane Teſtimony to go, yet d. had ſomething beyond all this, 
which was a concurrence of a Divine Teſtimony, in the miraculous Gifts 
and Operations of the Hoy Ghofft. And this we aſſert to be the higheſt 
Teſtimony can be given in the World, of the Truth of any thing, be- 
cauſe God will not employ his Power to deceive the World. And as all 
other Truth hath a Criterion proper to it; fo this ſeems to be the proper 
Criterion of a Divine Teſtimony, that it hath the power of Miracles go. 
ing along with it. For if we do ſuppoſe God to make known his Mind 
to the World, it is very reaſonable to believe there ſhould be ſome di- 
ſtinguiſbing note of what is immediately from God, and what comes on- 
ly from the Inventions of Men; and what can be more proper to diſtin- 
guiſh what comes from God, and what from Men, than to ſee thoſe 
things done, which none but God can do? But againſt this you object 
ſeveral things, which I ſhall eaſily and briefly anſwer. 
1. Tou cannot tell what it is that Miracles do atteſt; not all their Do- 
 Grine, ſince Paul ſaid, ſome 1as not from the Lord. Anſw. Miracles do 
atteſt the Veracity of the Speaker, and by conſequence, | the: Truth of the 
Doctrine; not that you ſhould believe that to be fromthe Lord, which he 
ſaid was not; but that which he ſaid, was from the Lord. But when 
he makes ſuch a diſtinction himſelf, it 1s very unreaſonable to urge that 
as an Argument, that he had norhing from the Lord; it is much rather 
an Argument of his Candor and Ingenuity, that he would not pretend 


An 
. 
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to Divine Revelatian, when he had it not. 
2. Mu would have it ſignified; what Ductrine it is which is atteſted by 
Miracles, ſince the Dodiriner of Soripture lie in heapt and confuſion, 
Anſw. To what purpoſe ſhould any Doctrines be ſingled out to have the 
Seal of Miracles ſet to them, fince- it is their Divine Commiſſion to teach 
and declare the Will of God, which is ſealed by it? And what they 
did ſo teach and declare, is eafily known by their Writings. | 
3. But why do nat Miracles. ſtill cominue? + Hnſw. Becauſe: there are 
no Perſons employ'd to teach any new Doctrine, and no Promiſe of Serip- 
ture doth imply any more: For the Signs which were to follow them 
that believe, were ſuch as tended to the firſt confirmation of the Chri- 
ſtian Faith; which being effected, their uſe ceaſed ; and fo to aſkwhy 
God doth not continue a Gift of Miracles to convince Men that the for- 
mer were true, is to the ſame purpoſe as to aſk why: God doth not make 
a New Sim, to ſatisfie Atbeiſts that he made the O? h 
. But doth not the Scriptures i ſay, that Mondlers are not always to be 


work Wonders, Deut. 13. 1. Anſw. That ſignifies no more, than that 
Wonders are not to be believed againſt the Principles of Natural Religi- 
on; or Revealed Religion already confirmed by greater Miracles: And 
that thoſe who would value ſuch a particular Sign above all the Serie 
of Miracles their Religion was firſt eſtabliſhed by, may be juſtly left to 
their own Deluſjons. You might as well object the lying Wonders of 
the Man of Sin, againſt all the Miracles of Cbriſt and his Apoſtles. It 


God hath once done enough to convince Men, he may afterwards july 
KR. 3 a E h 


talen as Confirmations of the Truth of Doctrine, ſince falſe Prophets may 
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eve them to the tryal of their Ingenuity; as a Father that Hath 
ofed great care to make his Son underſtand true Coyn, may afterwards 
ſuffer Falſe to be laid before him, to try whether he will mind his be- 
ing cheared or no? to e, 1 6 We 


1 


(1 5s ops may yet farther demand > What the Teſtimony "of Miracles 


tb Jn e to the Writings of the New Teſtament? Anſw. 1. The Mi- 


racles do ſufficiently prove the Authority of that Doctrine, which was 
delivered by thoſe who wrought Miracles, as Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 
2. If there had been the leaſt ground to queſtion the Truth and Aut bo- 
rity of theſe Writings, they had never been ſo univerſally received in 
thoſe Ages, when ſo many were concerned to enquire into the Trurh of 
theſe things; for we ſee ſeveral of the Books were a long time examined, 
and at laſt, when no ſufficient reaſon could be brought againſt them, 
they were received by thoſe Churches, which at firſt ſcrupled the re- 
ceiving them: And I am ſo far from thinking the Doubrs of the firſt 
Ages any Argument againſt the Authority of a Book, that by the Ob- 
jections of ſome againſt ſome- of them, f am thereby aſſured, that they 
did not preſently receive any Book, becauſe it went under the Name of 
an Apoſtolical Writing : As I am the more confirmed in the belief of the 
Neſurrection of Chriſt, becauſe ſome of the Diſciples were at firſt very 
doubtful about it. 1 (OS ANON ene ee, | 
6. You may yet aſk, What doth all this fignifie to the Writings of the 
Old Teſtament, *which were written at a longer diſtance of Time from us, 
and in a more ignorant Age of the World? Anſw, There cannot be a 
more-evident Proof of the Old Teſtament,” than by the New: For if the 
New be true, the Old muſt be ſo, which was confirmed ſo plainly and 
evidently by it; our Saviour, and his Apoſtles appealing to Moſes and the 
Prophets on all occaſions. So that the ſame Miracles which prove their 
Teſtimony true, do at the ſame time prove the Divine Authority of the Old 
Teftament, ſince it is ſo expreſly ſaid in the New, That Holy Men of God 


aid ſpeak as they were moved by the Holy Goff. 


But after all this, ꝓou urge, That you have diſcover' d ſuch things in 
theſe Writings, as 'could not come from God, ass 
1. Contradictions in them. 2. Some things inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom 
of God. 3. Promiſes made that were never fulfilled. 4. Things ſo obſcure 
40 no one ban tell the meaning of them. Under theſe Four Heads I ſhall 
examine the particular Allegations you bring againſt' the Scriptures. | 
1. Under the Head of Contradictions, you inſiſt on the Prophecy, Gen. 
15. 13, 14, 15, 16. made to Abraham, concerning his 3 compared 
with the Accompliſhment mentioned, Exod. 12. 40, 41. And the force of 
your Argument lies in this, That the Prophecy in Geneſis doth imply that 
the Servitnde of the Children of Iſrael in Egypt was to be 40 Tears, or 430 
ſaith Exod. but both theſe are. repugnant to other places of Scripture, which 
make their abode in Egypt not to exceed 215 Tears; or at the bigheit, by 
the number of Generations could not exceed 350 Tears, ſtretching them to 
the mot advantage. To this which you lay ſo much weight upon, I 
anſwer diſtinctly, 1 1925 R jig grams 
1. By your own Confeſſion, ſuppoſing the 430 Years to begin from 
the Covenant made with Abrabem, the accompliſhment mentioned, Exod, 
12. 40. doth fall out exactly in«he time of the Children of Iſraels going 
out of Eypt, for you have proved from Scripture, that from the Co- 
venant with Abrabam to Jacob's being in Eg ypt, were 215 Years; to 
which you add, that Coath being ſuppoſed 5 Tears old at the going into 
L y pt; 
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Egypt; and that at 70 Tears he begat Amram, and that Amram a 70 
zegat Moſes, to which Moſes his 80 Years being added, makes 10 the 
other 215 Tears, whereby we have the full 430 Tears, by your own Con 
putation. Now, Sir, I pray conſider what reaſon you have to c 
the Scripture with Contradiction in a matter your ſelf acknowledges, ſo 
exactly accompliſhed in this way of Computation? ns’ 
2. But you fay, the Words will not bear this; becauſe they ſpeak of 
the 400 Tears to expire in their ſervitude in Egypt. Anſw. For this we 
muſt conſider the importance of the Words both in Geneſis and Exodus 
There is not a Word of Egypt mentioned in Genæſis, but only in general 
it is ſaid, Thy Seed ſball be a Stranger in the Land that is not theirs, and 
ſhall ſerve them, and they ſhall afflicl them 400 Tears; and it will con- 
duce very much to the right underſtanding this Prophecy, to conſider the 
main {cope and deſign of it, which was not to tell Abrabam how 10 
they ſhould be in ſervitude to the Egyptians, but how long it would be 
before his Seed would come to the poſſeſſion of the promiſed Land: Ang 
it ſeems Abraham, by the Queſtion, Gen. 15. 7, 8. did. expect to have 
the Inheritance of this Land in his own time To this therefore God an- 
ſwers, by telling him, he meant no ſuch thing, but it was intended for 
his Seed, and that not ſuddenly neither, for they were to tarry till the 
iniquity of the Amorites ſhould be full, which would not be till the fourth 
Generation; and then his Seed ſhould after 400 Tears, come to thePoſſeſe 
fron 75 the promiſed Land; but in the mean time they were to ſojourn in a 
Land that was not theirs, and to meet with many hardſhips and difficul: 
ties. This is plainly the — th of this Prophecy, and by attending to it, 
the great Objections preſently appear without force; for the Land of 
Canaan, notwithſtanding the Promiſe, was by the Patriarchs themſelves 
looked on as a Land wherein they were Strangers. So Abraham faith, 
Gen. 23. 4, I am a Stranger and a Sojourner with you, and which is 
more remarkable in the Bleſſing of Jacob by Iſaac, to whom the Promiſe | 
was made, it is ſaid, And give thee the Bleſſing of Abraham to theey and 
to thy Seed, that thou mayeſt inherit tbe Ts wherein thou art a Stran- 
er, which God gave unto Abraham, Gen. 28. 4. Where the very ſame 
Word is uſed concerning Jacob, that is expreſſed in the Prophecy, Gen. 


15. 13. So that the Patriarchs looked on themſelves as ap of in the 


Land of Canaan, ſo long after the Promiſe made, and after the increaſe 
of the Seed of Abraham : And therefore the Land of Canaan was called 

Terra Peregrinationum, the Land wherein they were Strangers; Gen.z6. 
7.— 37. 1. And when God was calling the People of IVael together out 
of Egypt, yet then the Land of Canaan was called by the very ſame 
Title, the Land of their Pilgrimage, wherein they were Strangers: Exod. 
6. 4. And Pf. 105. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. where we have a full account of 
the Promiſe made to Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob, concerning the Inberi- 
tance of that Land, it is ſaid, that they were fem, and Strangers in it, 
ꝛo ben they went from one Nation to another, from one Kingdom to another 
People. Which doth fully explain the meaning of the Prophecy in Gene- 
is, and that it is not to be reſtrained to the Servitude of the People of 
1ſrael in Egypt, but to be underſtood of their State of Pilgrimage for 
400 Years, wherein they were to ſuffer great Hardſhips, before they 
ſhould come to the Inheritance of Canaan. This is no forced or unnat- 
ral Expoſition of the Words, as you ſeem to ſuggeſt ; but to wy Appre- 
henſion, very plain and eaſie, if we attend to the main ſcope and deſign 


of them, which was to acquaint Abraham how long it would be 4 * 
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te Prophecy were acgompliſhed, and what the Condition of his Seed 


| ould. the mean time, vir. That they ſhould have no Lond which they 
VVT 
ſed n great Hardſhipe, yea euen to Servitude; hut that Nation aubomt 


ſhould. ſerve, ſhould at lait ſuffer; for their ill uſage of them, end cyl 


came our f that Captivity with great Subſtance; and all this to be dane in 
the Founth: Generation of the Amorites, when their. Iniquities ſhould be ar- 
rived at the full beight, All which Particulars. were ſo remarkably. ac- 
compliſhed at ſuch a diſtance. of Time, and under. ſuch improbable Cir- 
cumſtances, that this very e enough to convince an unpre- 
judiced Mind, that it came from Divine Inſpiration. , For where do we 
meet with any thing like this in the Hiſtories of other Nations? viz; 
A Prophecy te be, accompliſhed 400 Years after, and the very manner 
ſoretold, Which no humane Conjecture could reach to, ſince the man- 
ner of Deliverance - of the Pecple of Iſrael out of their Captivity. in 
Eat, was to all humane appearance {o,impoſlible a thing, eſpecially 
4 AN a time hen the Spirits of the People were ſunk and broken 
by. ſo long a Slavery: And not only the manner foretold, hut the 
accompliſhment happened to a Day, according to Exodus 12. 4t. And it 
came to paſt at the end of the: 430 Tears, even the ſelfaſame Day it came 
zo paſe, that all the Hoits of the Lord went out from the Land of Egypt. 
But againſt this you object, That the ſojourning is ſpoken of the Children 
of Iſrael.in Egypt fer. 430 Tears ; which cannot bold good any ways; fince, 
to make it up, the. Times of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacoby mt be taken in, 
who could not le called the Children of Iſrael. Anſw. For the 430 Years, 
Lgrant, that according to St. Paul, they did commence from the Cove- 
naut made: to Abraham, Gal. 3. 17, and that the 400 Years began from 
Iſaac's being owned for the Promiſed Seed; between which time the 30 
Years were paſſed; and all appearance of difficulty is avoided, if we 
admit the reading of the beſt Copies of the L IT, which is in theſe 


Words, H & webαỹνιαιν Yor Ie⁰ν,Ʒ w,wapwgyrar 6:9: Aid lu, 


x41. Oy 4 XM, aro x} Ol apalipes auh n e tEraxoila, Now 
the ſojourning of the Children of Iſrael, who dwelt in Egypt and Canean, 
they and their Fathers. 7045 430 Tears, This is the reading of our Alex- 
adrige-Copy, and the Complutenſian, and that of Aldus, and of - Euſe- 
bau in his Chronicon, and of St. Hierome in his Tranſlation of it; and 
of the Church in St. Auguſtine s time, and afterwards; and leſt any 
ſhould reject this as a s meren en. or Gloſs received into the 
Text, beſides theſe Teſtimonies o che ee of it. we find the very 
lame in the Samaritan Copy, which the Enemies of it do allow to be 
the Truth of this reading is, that the Jews themſelves follow the Senſe 


of it, who are the moſt eager Contenders fox the, Authority of the He- 


brew Copy; who all agree, that the beginning of the Computation of 
the 430 Years is to be taken before the Children of Iſraelt going into 
pt; and Menaſſeh Ben Iſrael contends with many others, that the 
430 Years did hegin from the Fr onmſe made to ham, and the 400 


from the time of Iſaac, to which, their moſt ancient Books of Chronology 


do agree, and tothe ſame, purpoſe, ſpeak both Philo. Fudgws,. and Foſs: 
thu; who although in one place dee to make * 2 


"n in Egypt ra haue been 400 Tears, yet when he ſpeaks more particu- 


larly off it, he makes. the tine of their, abode in Egypt ro haus been only 
215, and the 430 ta. begin from Abraham's entrance into Canaan 5 The 
N argun 


Conſent of the Samaritan, Alexandrian, and other Copies of the L 4. 


particular Age of any of theſe, when they begat their Children, I ſee, 
no impoſſibility or repugnancy in the Suppoſition, that gov Years ſhould 
paſs from-Lev#s going into Eg pt, to the Eightieth of Moſes, any more 
than from Salmon s entrance-mto Cnam to the time of David, for no 
more are reckoned in Scripture than Bogz the Son of Salmon, by Raab, 


and Obed, and *Fefſe : So that by the ſame way; thiis latter may be ex- 


plained, the former may be fo too. If it be faid, That either they be- 
gat their Children at a great Age, or that the Scripture in Genealogies doth 
nor ſet dowh'all thr intermediate Parents,” but only the moft eminem, (at 
Caleb i called: the Son of Efron; 1 Chron. 2. 9, 18. although there was 
at leatt-one"'between them) the very ſame Anſwer will ſerve to clear 


this part of the Chronology of Srripture from ally a pearance' of Contra- 
mit 


dition. Theſe things you 


ight have found more largely deduced and 
fully handled by thoſe 


from any difficulty of this na | 
chovicy of the ſacred Scriptures! and although the Opinions of Chrowl- 
gers, are likè the City Clocks, Which ſeldom agree, yet fome come 
nearer the time of the Day than others do; and therefore you ought to 
examine and cotnpare them before you pronounce ſo peremptorily about 
Contradictions in Scripture, which you have no reaſon to do, till you 
find that no ene Hypotbæſs among them will ſerve to free the Scripture 


from Contradictiont: of ottietwiſe, you de but blame he Sim, becauſe 


* 


you Ennot make the Clocks agree. 
This is all I can find In your Papers under the He 24 of Contradictl- 


ons; and F leave yod now ſoberly to conſider; whether this place did 


afford you ſufficient: ground for lo heavy à Charge; but if you * 
We \ | 


| x Perſons, who have undertaken to clear 
the Chr money of Seripture; who were Men of more Judgment, than 
this nature, to call in queſtion the Trurb and Au- 
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„ have 4 great many more by you, but you ſent me this only for 4 
* fire you ſend any om I beſeech Rags to 
er, ee e . | 
_ eaſily things do appear to be Contradictions to weak, or un- 
ſtudied, or prejudiced Minds, which after due conſideration appear to 
he no ſuch things. A deep prejudice finds a Contradiction in "_ 
thing; whereas in Truth, nothing but ill-will, and impatience of conſi- 
dering, made any thing, it may be, which they Qyarrel at, appear to 
he ſo. If I had been of ſuch a quarrelſome Humour, I would have 
undertaken to have found out more Contradictions in your Papers, than 
you imagine, and yet you might have been confident you had been guil- 
ty of none at all. When I conſider the great Pains, and Learning, and 
Judgment, which hath been ſhewn by the . P; Writers m the Expli- 
cation of the Scriptures; and the raw, indigeſted Objections which ſome 
love to make againſt them, if I were to judge of things barely by the 
fitneſs of Perſons to judge of them, the diſproportion between theſe 
would appear out of all compariſon. A modeſt Man would in any 
thing of this nature ſay with himſelf, methinks, if there were ſuch 
Contradictions in the Bible, as now ſeem to me; ſo many Perſons of in- 
comparable Abilities in the Firſt, and latter Ages of the Chriſtian Church, 
who have made it their buſineſs to enquire into theſe things, would 
have diſcerned them before me: And yet they retained a mighty vene- 
nation for the Scriptures, as coming from God himſelf; and therefore it 
may be only weakneſs of Judgment, want of Learning, or ſome ſecret 
Prejudice may make me ſuſpect theſe things; or elſe I muſt ſuſpe& the 
honeſty of all thoſe Perſons who have pretended ſuch a Devotion to 
the Scriptures, and yet have believed them full of Contradictions. 

2. Wherein the Contradiction appears. Is it in the main and weighty 
parts of the Religian revealed herein; or is it only in ſome ſmaller Cir-. 
cumſtances as to Time and Place? The great thing you are to look after, 
are the Matters thoſe Scriptures tell you your Salvation depends upon; and 
if there be a full Conſent and Agreement therein, you find enough for 
you to believe and practiſe. And if ſome Contradictions ſhould ſtill ap- 
pear to you in ſmaller Matters, what follows from thence, but only 
that the ſame care was not taken about little, as about great things? 
And you ought to ſet that appearance of Contradiction in ſmall Mat- 
ters, together with the real conſent in the Things of the higheſt Impor- 
tance; and from thence rather to infer,” that this was no Combination 
or deſign to deceive others; for ſuch Perſons take the greateſt care to 
prevent ſuſpicion, by their exactneſs in every minute Circumſtance ; 
and ſometimes the over-much care to prevent ſuſpicion doth raiſe it the 
more. read} FFV 

3. What ways have been uſed by Men of Judgment and Learning, 
to clear thoſe places from the charge of Contradiction. For, not one of 
the Objections you can ſtart now, but hath been conſidered over and 
over; and all the difficulties that belong to it examined; If you will 
not take the Pains to do this, it is plain you do not defire ſatisfaction, 
but only ſeek for a Pretence to cavil; eſpecially, if you only ſearch the 
weakeſt or moſt injudicious Writers on the Scriptures, and endeavour to 
expoſe their Opinions, without taking notice of what others have ſaid 


with more clear and evident Reaſon. This ſhews either want of Judg- 


ment in chooſing ſuch Expoſitors, or want of Candor and fair dealing | 
and a defire of taking any advantage againſt the Scriptures. | 
| T 4. How 
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Dionyſ. Halicarnaſſeus relates; and before that time, it was not only in 
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4. How hard a matter it is for us at this diſtance to underſtand ex. 
actly the grounds of Chronology, or the manner of computation «x 
Times uſed ſo long ago: and therefore in all difficulties of this nature, 
we ought to make the faireft allowances that may be, conſidering with. 
al, that Eſcapes and Errors are no where more eaſily committed hy 
Tranſcribers, than in numbers : and that it is a very unreafanable' thing 
that a Book otherwiſe deſerving to be thought the beſt Book in the World 
ſhould be ſcorned and rejected, becauſe there appears ſome difference 
the computation of Times. We do not ſo exactly know the manner of 
the Hebrew Chronolog v, nor, the nature of their Year, or Intercalationg, 
nor the Cuſtoms of their Genealogies, nor the allowance to be made for 
Interregnums, ſo as to be able to define peremptorily in theſe things; 
but it is ſufficient to ſnew, that there is no improbability in the . 
counts that are given; and no fufficient reaſon can be drawn from thence 
to re ject the Authority of the Soriptures. | 

2. I come to conſider the places you object, as containing things in- 


conſiſtent with the Wiſdam or Goodneſs of God, according to a rational per- 


ſuaſion; and thoſe are either, i. From the Laws of Mofes. 2. From the 
expreſs Story of the Bible, or Actions of the Prophets. | 

1. From the Laws of Moſes: Your firſt Objection is from Exod. 21. 
7. Where a Man is ſuppoſed to ſell bis Daughter; which you ſay, it is 
incredible to believe that Ged _ yo becauſe it implies unnatural 
Afetiion and Covetonſneſs in the Father. But, Sir, 1. You do not con- 
ſider, that this is barely a proviſional Lam, and is not the permiſſion of 


the thing, ſo much as the regulation of it, ſuppoſing it to be done, i. e. in 


caſe a Man ſhould part with his intereſt in his Daughter to another Per- 
ſon, upon an extraordinary caſe of Neceſſity, as the 7eme underſtand 
it; yet then, ſhe was not to be in the Condition of a Servant, but to 
be either Betrothed to the Perſon who receiv'd her, or to his Son; 
which was intended for the reſtraint of promiſcuous Buying and Selling 
Daughters, mere ly for the ſatisfaction of Luft. The Fews who certainly beſt 
underſtood their own Judicial Laws, do ſay, that this was never to be done 
but where there was a preſumption of ſuch a betrothing; for no Man could 
ſell his Daughter to thoſe to whom it was unlawful to marry by their 
Law; fo that this was looked on as a kind of Eſpouſals of a young Girl, 
taken into Wardſhip by another; but fo, that if ſhe were not Betrothed, 
ſhe was to remain her Six Years during her Minority, as the Jews un- 
derſtand it; unlefs ſhe were redeemed, or ſet Free, or the Jubilee came, 
or the Maſter died, or the time of her Minority expired. 

2. The caſe of Neceſity being ſuppoſed, it hath been thought lawful 
for Parents to make Advantage by their Children, not only by the Jews, 
but by other Nations, who have been in the greateſt Eſteem for Wiſdom. 
For eee Law of the 12 Tables, among the Romans, the Father had 

y of Selling his Son three times for his own Advantage, 48 


Uſe among the Romans, but in ſuch Eſteem among them, that upon the 
review of their Laws the Decemviri durſt not leave it out; but by one 
of the Laws of Numa Pompilius, it was reſtrained to times before Mar- 
riage, for in caſe the Son had the Fathers conſent to Marry, he could 
not ſell him afterwards, as the ſame Aurbor tells us. This Law cont! 
nued in force among them till Chriſtianity prevailed in the Roman Er. 
fire, for although there were a prohibition of Diocletian againlt it, 2 


1 
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hat fienified nothing, till Conſtantine took care, That ſuch indigent Pa- 
rents ſbould be relieved out of the publick 17 Cod. Theodof. I. 11: 
tit, 27. 2. And yet after this, the Cuſtom did continue, when the Pa- 

»-nts were in great Want, as appears by a Law of Theodoſius, Cod. 3. 

tit, 3. Omnes quos Parentum miſeranda fortima in ſervitium dum victun 
requirunt addixit, ingeniitati priſtine reformentur. And it farther ap- 

ears, that eben in Conſtantin's time, notwithſtanding the Law made by 

lim. Parents would ſtill, when they thought themſelves overcharged 

with Children, part with their Intereſt in them to others for advantage, 

but it was chiefly while they were ſanguinolenti, as the Law expreſſes 

it, i.e. new Born. Cod. Theol. l. 5. tit. 8. By tlie Laws of Athens, be- | 
fore Solon's time, Parents might ſell their Children, as appears by -Plu- \ 
tarch, in his Life; and the ſame Philoſtratus reports of the Phrygians, | 
Iz. bit. Apollon. Tyan. and the like Cuſtom doth obtain among the Chi- 

n-ſes to this Day, if Perſons do think themſelves unable to bring up 

their Children themſelves. And there are two things to be ſaid for it. 

1. The natural Obligation lying on Children to provide for their Pa- 

rents in Neceſſity, by any way they are able. 2. The probability of 

beiter Education under more able Perſons; and therefore the Thebans 

hid a Law, That Parents in caſe of Poverty, were to bring their Chil- A, 
iren to the Magiſtrate, as ſoon as they were Born, who put them out to Var. wit. 
ſuch as were judged fit to bring them up, and to have thei Service for l. 2. e. 7 
their Reward, | a „ 0 WF 

But however, you ſay, This place implies a toleration of having man 

Wives, becauſe it is ſaid, if be take him another Wife, ver. 10. I do 

not deny that the Moſaical Law did ſuppoſe the practice of Polygamy ; 

but as it doth no where expreſly allow it, neither dbth it expreſly con- 
denm it. And although we ſay, the Chriſtian Law is far more excel- 

lent, which reduceth Marriage to its firſt Inſtitution; yet you will find 

it a hard Matter to prove ſuch a permiſſion of Polygamy as this was, to 

be ſo repugnant to the Law and Principles of Nature, as from thence to 

infer, that this Law of Moſes could not be from God: You might have 

laid the ſame about the Matter of Divorce, which was permitted them; 

Chriſt faith, for the hardneſs of their Hearts: Which ſhews, that God 

doth not always require that from Men which is beſt pleaſing to him- 

ſelf; and that as to his' Political Government, he may not always puniſh 

that which is not ſo pleaſing to him. een 425 e 

The next Law you quarrel at is that Deut. 22. 13, &c. about the trial 

Virgintiy- Which you object againſt, as immodeſt, and uncertain, and 
therefore unhecoming the Wiſdom of God. So, many Cuſtoms of thoſe 

elder Times of the World, and of the —_— Parts to this Day ſeem 
very ſtrange to us, that are not ſo well acquainted with the Reaſons 

ot them. Methinks, it better becomes our Modeſty in ſuch caſes, to 
Queſtion our underſtanding thoſe Cuſtoms, than preſently to caſt fo much 
diſparagement on the Author of them; If you had been offended at the 
literal Senſe of thoſe Words, many of the Fews themſelves ſay, they 

are to be underſtood Figuratively of the Evidence that was to be brought 

and laid open before the Judges, on behalf of the defamed Perſon. And 

both Foſephus and Philo omit the laying open the Cloth. But ſuppoſing 

ſt to be taken in the plaineſt literal Senſe, I have two Things to fay in 
indication of this Law. 1. That however uncertain ſome Phyſicians 

fave thought that way of Tryal to have been in theſe parts of the 
T 2 World 
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World; yet it is generally agreed to have held for the Eaſtern parts by 
the moſt ſkilful Phyſicians among the 4rabians: And a Cuſtom of th 
ſame nature is ſaid by good Authors to have been obſerved among the 
Eg yptians, and other 4fricans, as well as the Arabians; fo that this 
could not be thought ſo ſtrange or immodeſt among the Inhabitants of 
thoſe Parts: And it is very probable that ſome particulars, as to the 
Practice of theſe Laws are not ſet down, which might very much tend 
to the certainty of them, as the Age of the married Perſons, which waz 
moſt likely then, as it is to this Day in the Euſtern parts, very early, the 
Fews ſay, at 12 Years old, which would make the Tryal more certain. 
2. As to the Modeſty of it, you are to conſider, that the Lam was in- 
tended to keep Perſons from unjuſt defamerions, and ſuch a way of Tj. 
al was therefore pitch'd upon to deter Perſons from ſuch defamations: 
which Men might otherwiſe have been more -ready to, becauſe of the 
liberty of Divorce, and the Advantage they had in ſaving the Dower, if 
they could prove the Party vitiated before Marriage; therefore all the 
proof of that Nature was to be paſſed ſoon after the conſummation of 
Marriage, which being agreed then by all the Friends, there was to be 
no liberty left for Defamation afterwards; but in caſe any Man ſhould be 
guilty of it, the producing thoſe Evidences, which before they were a- 
greed upon, ſhould be ſufficient to clear the Innocency of the Party ac- 
cuſed. And therefore I look on this Law, as the Fews do on that of 
the rebellious Son, of which they ſay, that there is no inſtance of the 
practice of itʒ the Penalty threatned being ſo effectual to prevent the oc- 
caſion of it. $5 | 

And ſuch in a great meaſure, I ſuppoſe the other Law mentioned by 
Fou to have been, viz. Of the Water of Fealouſy, which you make ſo 
| - ftrangea matter of; and think it ſavours too much of a deſign to gratify 
the jealous Humour of the Femiſh Nation: But you might have put a fair- 

er conſtruction 1 it, vs, That it was intended to prevent any occa- 
ſion of ſuſpicion being given to the Huſband, by too much familiarity 
with other Perſons; ſince the Law allowed ſo ſevere a Trial, in cafe 
the Wife after admonition did not forbear ſuch ſuſpected familiarity, 
but if you had looked on the Law, as it is, Num. 5. 12, 13, Oc. you 
would have found, that the deſign of it was to keep Women from com- 
mitting ſecret Adultery, by ſo ſevere a Penalty; yet withal allowing fo 
much to a reaſonable Suſpicion, (for ſo the Fews underſtand it, with 
many Cautions and Limitations) that rather than married Perſons ſhould 
live under perpetual Jealouſies, he appointed this extraordinary way of 
Tryal, whereby Adultery was moſt ſeverely puniſhed, and the honour 
of Innocency. publickly vindicated; which certainly are not ends at all 
unbecoming due Conceptions of God. | 5 
The laſt of the Fewiſb Laws, which you quarrel with is the probibi- 

tion of fury, in ſeveral places of Moſes his Lam and the Pſalms: And 
from hence you fall into a long Diſcourſe to prove the lawfulneſs of Uſu- 

7 But to what purpoſe I beſeech you? For you were to prove, that 

7od could never forbid it; you might have ſpared your pity for Men, 
as you think, blinded with Superſtition, and cheated with New and Aery 

Notions For by all that I can ſee by theſe Papers, ſome pretended Ene- 

mies to Superſtition have no better Eyes than their Neighbours, and 

are as eaſily cheated with groundleſs Fancies and Aery Imagination 


The only thing to the buſineſs in that long Diſcourle 1s this, 1 * * 
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cannot imagine that God ſhould mate a Law fo much to Mans inconveni- 
once, and forbid him ſo nice and indifferent à thing, as moderate inrreaſe 
of Profit by letting out of Money, when it is allowed upon Lands, Houſes, 
"1d Trade, &c. To this I anſwer, That the Prohibition of Uſury to the 


| Jewiſh Nation, was upon political Grounds peculiar to the Conſtitution of 


that People; as appears by the Words of the Law, Deut. 23. 19, 20. Tho 
ſhalt not lend to Lſury unto thy Brother— Unto a Stranger thou mayeſt lend 
won Uſury 3 but none of the Laws which are founded upon common and 
moral Reaſons have ſuch Limitations as this; for God would never 
have ſaid, Thon ſbalt not commit Adukery with thy Brother's Wife; but 
with the Wife of a Stranger thou mayeſt. But there was this particular 
Reaſon for the prohibition of Uſury to the Fewiſh Nation + It pleaſed 
God to fix their Habitation, not upon the Sea-fide, as Tyre and Sidon 
food, but within Land where they had no conveniencies of Tra- 
ding, but the Riches of the Nation lay in „ and Paſturage: In 
which the Returns of Money are neither ſo quick nor ſo advantageous 
to make ſufficient compenſation fot the Intereſt of the Money in the 
Time they have it: For the main thing valuable in Money is the 
advantage the Borrower makes of it; and where that is great, it ſeems 
reaſonable that the Perſon whoſe the Money is, ſhould have a proportion- 
able ſhare of the Advantage made by it; but where Perſons borrow only 
for preſent Occafions to ſupply their Neceſſities, there it is only an Act 
of Kindneſs to lend, and it would be unreaſonable to preſs upon, or 
take Advantage by anothers Neceſſities. And this ſeems to have been 
the caſe among the Jem; they were only the Poor that wanted Money 
for preſent Neceſſities; the Rich had no way to imploy it in Trading, 
unleſs that they lent to the Tyrian Merchants, which it was lawful by 
their Law to do; now if they took Uſury of their own People, it muft 
be of thoſe whoſe urgent Neceſſity, — not hopes of a mighty Increaſe 
by it made them borrow, and therefore it was a very juſt and reaſon- 
te Law to forbid Uſury among them: which I believe he would never 
have done, if he had placed the Jews upon the Coaſts of Phenicia; 
where Trading was ſo much in requeſt; | e 
Theſe are all the Laws which you have picked out of the whole Body 
of the Jewiſh Law, to repreſent it unbecoming the Wiſdom of God: And 
now I pray, Sir, look back again upon them, ſee how few, how ſmall, 
bow weak your Objections are; and compare them with the Weight, and 
Juſtice, and Prudence, and Piety, expreſſed in all the reſt, J hope 
you will find cauſe to be aſhamed of ſpeaking ſo harſhly of thoſe Laws, 
ſo well accommodated to thoſe Ages of the World, and the Condition 
of that People for whom they were appointed. | 
2. [ now conſider what you object againſt the Stoty of the Bible, 
1. That Paſſage of Moſes, Exod. 32. 32. Blot me out of thy Book 
which thou haſt written : Where your defign is to ſhew, that Moſes 
prayed to be ed, and that this was 4 very irrational thing; and ſas 
wuring more of Paſſion than of the Spirit of God. But what if Moſes 
meant no ſuch thing as Damnation? As there is not any word in the 
Context relating that ways, but all the deſign of that Chapter is about 
4 Temporal Puniſhment, which was a preſent Deſtrudtion of the Peo- 
ple for their Sins. And the Book out of which he prayed God ro blot 
Un, ſeems to me to be no other than the Roll of Gods choſen People, 
bo were to poſſeſs the Land of Canaant For ſo "= properly ante 
; „ | A 
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in his Wrath that they ſhould not enter into his Reſt, Plal. 95. 11. And 


a Roll or Regiſter. Pſalm 69. 28. We meet with ] "mp the Roy of 
the Living, or the Book of the Living we render it, becauſe all ancient 
Books were in the faſhion of Roſs. In that Chapter Moſes intercedes 
with God on behalf of the People, that he would make good his Pro- 
miſe to them, of bringing them into the Land of Canaan, v. 13. andy, 30 
He goes up to make an Atonement for the People, i. e. as to the cutting them 
off in the Wilderneſs, and therefore he deſires rather than the Peopleſhoulg 
be deſtroy d, that God would firike him out of the Roll, that be might die in 
the Wilderneſs rather than the People: And God gives that anſwer to this 
purpoſe, v. 33. Whoever bath ſinned againſt me, will ] blot out of my Book, 
the Senſe of which is the ſame with thoſe words of the P/almiſt, He ſware 


according to this interpretation, which is moſt natural and eaſie, all 


on of it, if you con 


Selden. 


Vxor Ebra. 


your long Diſcourſe againſt. praying to be danmed comes to juſt nothing; 
there being no pretence for it, either in the Text or Context. 


2. The Story of Ruth doth not pleaſe: you, as ſavouring in your Opi. 


nion of a great deal of Immodeſty; but you would have a better Opini- 

4 5 e e eto of her Carriage towards hoax 
in ſuch a manner, was upon Naomies telling her that be was one to 
zwhom the right of Redemption did belong, and by conſequence, by their 
Law, was to marry ber, Ruth 2. 20. And this Ruth pleaded to Boaz, 
Ruth 3. 9. By which it appears, that ſhe verily believed that he was 
legally her Huſband; and Boaz we ſee ſpeaks of her as one that was 
a vertuous Woman, and known to be ſuch in the whole City, ver. 11, 


And he confeſſes he was ber near Kinſman, only, he faith, there was one 


nearer, ver. 12. By which it ſeems, if there had not, Boas had made 
no ſcruple of the matter: And the Fews ſay, in ſuch Marriages very 
little Ceremony was required, if the next of Ain did not renounce his 
Right, becauſe the Lam had determined the Marriage before-hand. If 
you had but conſidered this one thing, you would have ſpared the many 
Obſervations you make on this Story. BY dh 

3. You object againſt 2 Sam. 12.8. As too mch countenancing either 
Inceſt or Adultery, becauſe it is ſaid, that God gave to David his Maſtef's 
Wives into his Boſom. But 1. It is very ſtrange to bring this place as a 
countenance to Adultery, which was purpoſely deſigned to upbraid Da- 
vid with the Sin of Adultery; and you will find it no eaſie matter, by 


the Conſtitution of the Moſaical Law, to prove Polygamy to be Adultery. 


2. The Jews give a fair Interpretation of this place, for they ſay, that 
the Wife of a King could never marry after her Huſbands deceaſe, as the 
Gemara on the Title Sanbedrim expreſly ſaith, although ſome among 
them follow the Opinion of R. Jehuda, that ſhe might marry the ſuc- 
22 King ;, but that is built chiefly on this place; of which the reſt 
give a better account, vis. that ca doth not imply Sauls Wives, but 


L x. c. 10, the Mata Fa Honour, or Attendants on the Court of Saul, which all fell 
8 


Schick. De jnto Davi 


jure Reg. 


Power, and out of whom he might chooſe Vives, with- 


. 16. The- Out danger of Inceſt; and even ſome of thoſe who aſſert it lawful for 


OT. I Y. 


one King to marry his predeceſſor's Wife, yet ſay in this caſe of David, 
that the Word only implies, that they were of Saul's Family, as Merab and 


Michal were, but not Saul's Wives. So that all the difficulty here ariſes 


only from the Interpretation of an unuſual Word, in which we have much 
more reaſon to truft the Jews than other Writers. | 
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Chapter, and the latter in the third. And what is there tending to Iin- 


9 morality in all this? May not God make uſe of one Vice, whoſe evil is 

· more notorious to repreſent another by, whoſe evil they are more hard- 

T ly convinced of? May not he ſet forth a Degenerate People by the Sons 

8 of an Adultereſs £ And by the Names given to them expreſs. his De- 

's teſtation of their Wickedneſs 2 Eſpecially when the Parabolical Terms 

bh are ſo clearly explained, as they are in the Second Chapter. | 

le But you will ſay, theſe things are related as plain Matters of Fact; 

le with the ſeveral Circumſtances belonging to them. It is true, they are 

1 fo, but ſo Parables uſe to be; ſo was Nathan's to David; ſo is that of 

18 | the Rich Man and Lazarus in the New y nur ſo is Feremy's per. 13. 4, 

If going to Eupbrates to hide bis Girdle; (for it is not very likely“. 

"om the Prophet ſhould be ſent 18 or 20 Days Journey into an Enemies - 
| Country for no other end: ) So is Ezekiel's lying on one ſide for geb. 4. 5, 

er | 290 Days, and ſhaving his Head and Beard, contrary to the Law, as 6. | 

2 Maimonides And his digging in the Walls of the Temple at Exek. 5. 1. 

a Hieruſalem, while he was in Babylon: And many other things of a like cel 8. 8. 

4 nature, which are ſet forth with as punctual a Narration of Circum- 

by ſtances, as this of Hoſea, and yet they were only figurative Expreſſions. 

= We that are accuſtomed to another way of Learning, think theſe things 

at ſtrange ; but this was a very common way in the elder Times, and it 

he | is to this Day much uſed in the Eaſtern Countries, to repreſent Duties 

ww 1 to ſome, under the Parables of things as really done by others: As may 

c- be ſeen in Locman and Perzoes, beſides what Clemens Alexandrinus and 

eſt others have ſaid, concerning the Antiquity and common uſe of this 

ut Parabolical way of Teaching. 

ell I now come to your Obje&ions againſt the New Tzſtament; but I find 

h- them ſo few, and thoſe ſo ſlight and inconſiderable, as to the end for 

for which you produce them, that I may eaſily paſs them over. To that 

id, about the continuance of Miracles, I have already anſwer d: And I find 

nd dot one Word in the places mentioned by you, which implies the ne- 

ſes ceſſity of the continuance of them in all Ages of the Chriſtian Church, 

ch That place, Mark 10. 29, 30. ſpeaks of no more but ſuch a recompence 


i this Life as is conſiſtent with Perſecution ;, and therefore muſt chiefly 
| lie in inward Contentment z which all wiſe Men have valued above er. 
ou ternal Accommodations; although withal, by the Account St. Paul _ 
| 8 


1 — 
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of himſelf, and his Brethren, God did abundantly provide for they 


a c. 5. 10. ne way or other. As 1 nothing, and yet enjoying all things : 


Which amounts to a Hundred-fold in this Life. 
But certainly you are the firſt Man, who have objected the obſeur; 
the Book of Revelations, againit the Authority of the Scriptures; which is 
juſt as if one ſhould object the Quadrature of the Circle againſt Mathe. 
matical Certainty. If we grant that there are ſome things in that Myſti- 
cal Book, we do not yet well underſtand; what then? Muſt neither 
that Book, nor any other of the Bible be of Divine Revelation? I will 
not _ purſue the unreaſonableneſs of this way of arguing ſo far as | 
might, but I leave your ſelf to conſider of it; and of all that I have 
written, in order to your ſatisfaction. If you think fit to return an 
Anſwer, I pray do it clearly and ſhortly, and with that freedom from 
Paſſion, which becomes ſo weighty a Matter: And I beſeech God to 
give you a right underſtanding in all things. I am, 
: 1 1 1 +1 

1 1 1 
June 11, \ | EIA . 
Wur Faithful Seruant. 
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Churches Wee 


On THE | Wines 


DIVINE RIGHT. 


OF 


Particular Forms of Crurcn Governuent, 


Diſcuſſed and examined according to the Principles of the Law 
0 of Nature, the poſitive Laws of God, the Practice of the 


Apoſtles, and the Primitive Church, and the Judgment of 
Reformed Divines. 


Whereby a Fuubdbtw. is Rid for the Church 8 Pets! and the 
Accommodation of our preſent Differences. 
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* Write not to EDDY the Controverſies of the Ines, 9 to ident 
the Differences that og 28 uw, the one are by far too many, the 
_ R great alrea a 4 only 5 n is to allay the heat, and abate 
fury of that Ignis cer, or Erpel of Contention, which bath riſen 

in the Face of our Church, by the overflowing of that bilious Humour 
which yet 3 with to have too great 1 in the Spirits of Men. 
And al a icboug with the poor re T can only bring a handful of Water, 
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yet that may be my juſt Apology, that it is for the quenching thoſe Flames 


in the Church, which have cauſed the Bells of Aaron to jangle ſo much 
that it ſeems to be a Work of the greateſt 45 5 to make them tuneable. 
And were this an Age wherein any thing might be ꝛwondred at, it won 
be matter of deſerved Admiration, to bear the noiſe f theſe Axes and 
Hammers ſo much about the Temple, and that after theſe nigh twenty 
Tears carving and hewing, we are fo rude and unpoliffred fil, and ſo f 
from being cemented together in the unity of the Spirit, and the Bond of 
Peace. * we not juſtly fear that Voice, Migremus hinc, when we ſze 
the Veil of the Temple ſo rent aſunder, and the Church it ſelf made a 


Partition-wall to divide the Members of it? And ſince the wile and graci- 


ous God hath been pleaſed ¶ in ſuch in almoſt miracul gus manner ) ſole! 
to abate the La e as the imeſtine Biko, how N 
needs ſeem, if our ſacred Contentions, ( Contentions may be called ſacred) 
like the Waters of the Sanctuary, ſhould riſe from the Ancle to the Knee, 
till at a they may grow unpaſſable ® Muſt only the Fire of our unchriftian 
Animoſi 

ed? However I am ſure it is ſuch a one as tds never kindled from Hea- 
ven, nor blown up with any Breathings of the Holy and Divine Spirit. 
And yet that bath been the aggravation of our Diviſions, that thoſe wheſe 
Duty it is to lift up their Voices like Trumpets, have rather ſoumded an 
Allarm to our contentious Spirits, than a Parley or Retreat, which bad 
been far moxe ſuitable to our Meſſengers of Peace, In which reſpef it 
might be too truly ſaid of our Church, whit is ſpoken of the Eagle in the 
Greek Apologue : 


Batre To gn. & fa Tpwb:y miAay, 
"A>qyor 5 | Ao, Fon mea dp. | 
5 BA#mwy g ois, 6 EY epo 3 
.lt, epy pm fiene w, 
The Eagle ſaw her Breaſt was wounded ſore, 
She ſtood, and weeped much, but grieved more: 


But when ſhe ſaw the Dart was feather d, faid, _ 
Woe's me, for my own Kind hath me deſtroy d. 


V is ſo long ſince that Verſion of the vulgar Latin, Pſal. 68. 15. Inter 


Domini cleros, might have been ſadly rendered to lie among the Pots; 


and Pierius Valerianus might haue met. with too many Examples to have 
increaſed his Book De Literatorum Infclicitate; and in the next ge i 
might. have been true-again; what, Matthew. Paris obſerves: of the Clerg) 
in the Conquerour's. time; adeò literaturi carebant ut cæteris 72 
eſſet qui Grammaticam didicifſet. But bleſſed be God who bath = 
us from that Dœmonium meridianum of Ignorance and Barbariſm; 
may we be. but as happily delivered from, the plague of ow Dirie 
aud Animoſities; Than wbich, there bath been no greater Scandal 10 i” 


Jews, nor opprobr ium of our Religion among Heathens and Mahumetans, 


; . 8 3 = * Ii 1 * h he en 
nor more conumon otjeftion among the Papiſts, nor any thing which hat 
more made 4 Pretence even for Atheiſm and Infidelity, For cid Contro- 


verſies abous Religion, have brought at laft even Religion 75s ſelf Nen 


1 


ties be like that of the Temple, which was never to be extinguiſh- | 
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Introverſie, among ſuch auboſe weaker Judgments have not been able to 
em where te Mein and . to Heaven, bath lain, in ſo 
great a Miſt as our Diſputes have raiſed among us. Weaker Heads, when 
they once ſee the Battlements ſbake, are apt to ſuſpect that the Foundati- 
on its ſelf is not firm enough; and to conclude, if any thing be call'd in 
queſtion, that there is nothing certain. And truly it cannot but be looked 
on as 4 ſad Preſage of an approaching Famine, not of Bread, but of the 
Word of the Lord, that our lean Kine have devoured the fat, and our 
thin Ears the plump and full; I mean our Controverſies and Diſputes, 
þive eaten ſo much out the Life and Practice of Chriſtianity. Religion 
hath been ſo much rarified into aery Notions and Speculations, by the di- 
tempered heat of Mens Spirits, that its inward Strength, and the Vitals 
of it baue been much abated and conſumed 0 it. Curioſity, that Green- 
ſckneſs of the Soul, whereby it longs for Novelties, and loat he ſound and 
wholeſome Truths, bath been the epidemical Diſtemper of the Age we 
live in. Of wwhich it may be as truly ſaid, as ever yet of any, that it was 
ſzculum fertile religionis, ſterile pietatis ; I fear this will be the Cha- 
rafter whereby our Age will be known to Poſterity, that it 1was the Age 
wherein Men talked of Religion moſt, and lived it leaſt. Few there 
are who are content with that Dimenſum which. God bath ſet them; 
every one almo# is of the Spaniſh Jeſuite's Mind, Beatus qui prædicat ver- 
bum inauditum, ſeeking to find out ſomewhat whereby he may be reckoned, 
if not among the Wiſe, yet umong the Diſputers of this World. How 


ſmall is the number of thoſe ſober Chriſtians, of whom it may be ſaid as 


Lucian of his Paraſites, #x ngoAaCov vooay, they were not at leiſure to be 
fick of this pica, (1 Tim. 6. 4.) ſuch as longed more to taſte of the Tree 
of Life, than of the Tree of Knowledge: And as Zenophon ſpeaks 

the Perſians, 1 uſpoy & amAioxor, they conſume the fomes morbi, 
the Root of this Diſtemper ” their ſerious Endeavours after Peace and 


on run up into Briars and Thorns, into Contentions and Parties, as th 
Religion were indeed ſacramentum militiz, but more againft fellow-Chri- 
ſtians than the unqueſtionable Hindrances of Mens eternal Happineſs. Men 
* very loth to put themſelves to the trouble of a Holy Life, are very 
ready to embrace any thing which may but bg 75 with that, and if but 
lifting Mens ſelves under ſuch a Party, may but ſhelter them under a Diſ- 
guiſe of Religion, none more ready than ſuch to be known by diſtinguiſh- 


ung Names; none more zealous in the defence of every Tittle and Puncti- 
lio that lies moſt remote from thoſe eſſential Duties wherein the Amgen 


of God conſiſts, viz. Righteouſneſs and Peace, and Joy in the Holy 
Ghoſt. And bence all the ſeveral Parties among us bave given ſuch glorious 
Names only to the outward Government of the Church; the undoubted 
Practice of the Apoſtles; the Diſcipline of Chriſt; the order of the Go- 
ſpel, and account only that the Church, where their own method of Go- 
vernment is obſerved; juit as the Hiſtorian obſerves of Brutus and Caſſius, 
Ubicunque ipſi eſſent prætexentes eſſe rempublicam, they think the Church 
can never be preſerved, but in that Veſſel they are imbarked in: As though 
Chriſt could not have cauſed bis Flock to ref ſub Meridie, wnleſs the Pars 
Donati bad been in the South. And from this monopolizing of Churches 
to Parties, bath, proceeded that ſtrange Uncharitableneſs, towards all who 
ame not up to every Circumſtance, of their Way and Method, which is 4 
piece of Prudence like that of Bratus, 9 be had raiſed thoſe Flames 


, the generality of Men let all their Religi- 
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in the Common- wealth, was continually calling Cæſar Tyrant; ita enim 
appellari Cæſarem, facto ejus expediebat. So when Men have cauſed 
uch lamentable Diviſions in the Church, by their ſeveral Parties and Fa. 
ions, it concerns them to condemn all others beſides themſelves, len th 
mo#t of all condemn theme lues for making unneceſſary Diviſions in the Church 
of God. This Uncharitableneſs and ill opinion of all different Parties, only 
gathers the Fuel together, and prepares combuſtible Matter, which wan 
nothing but the 77 F an adverſe Party, acled upon Principles of « 
like nature, to make it break out into an open Flame. And ſuch we have 
ſeen, and with ſatineſs and grief of Heart felt it to be in the Boweli of 
our own Church and Nation, by reaſon of thoſe violent Calentures and Pg. 
 roxyſms of the Spirits of Men, thoſe Heart-burnings and Contentions 
which have been among us, which will require both Time and Skill uo 
Purge out thoſe noxious Humouts which have been the cauſes of then, 
I know no Preſcriptions ſo likely to effect this happy end, as an Infuſion of 
the true Spirits of Religion, and the Revulſion of that extra vaſated Blood 
into its proper Chamels : Thereby to take Men off from their eager purſut 
after Ways ani Parties, Notions and Opinions, whetein many habe rin 
fo far, that they have left the beſt part of heir Religion behind then) 
and to bring them back to a right underſtanding of the Nature, Deſign and 
Principles of Chriſtianity,  _ ee SSL een V | 
Chriſtianity! 2 Religion, which it is next to a Miracle Men ſhould ever 
quarrel or fall out about; mich leſt that it fbould be the occaſion, or ar 
leaft the pretence of all that Strife and Bitterneſs of Spirit; of all thoſe 
Contentions and 5 which urè at this Day in the Chriſtian World, 
But our only comfort is, that whatever our Spirits -ate, our God is the 
God of peace, our Saviour is the Prince of Peace, and that Wiſdom 


which this Religion teacheth, is both pure and peaceable. It was that 


which once made our Religion ſo nmiable in the Jug of impartial Hea- 
thens, that nil niſi juſtum ſuadet & lene, t art of a Chriſtian's 


Conſcience was the beſt Court of equity in the World. Chriſtians 


were once known by their uſegy S Hννẽðie ͤ , the Benignity and Sweet- 
neſs of their Diſpoſition, by the Candor and Ingenuity of their Spirits, by 
their mutual Love, Forbearance and Condeſcenſion towards one another. 
But Aut hoc non eſt Evangelium, aut nos non ſumus Evangelici, either 
this is not the Practice of Chriſtianity, or it todas never calculated for our 


Meridian, ꝛchberein Mens Spirits are of too high an elevation for it. If 


Pride and Uncharitableneſs, if Diviſions and Strifes, "if Wrath and Emy, 
if Animoſities and Contentions were but the Marks of True Chriſtians, Dio- 
genes never need ligbt bis Lamp at Noon to find ont ſuch among us. But 
if a Spirit of Meekneſs, Gemtleneſs and Condeſcenſion, if a ſtooping to the 
Veakneſs and Infirmities of others, if a putſuit after peace even when it 
flies from us, be the indiſpenſable Purier, and the Characteriſtical Notes 
of hoſe that have more than the Name of Chriſtians, it may poſſibly prove a 
difficult Inqueſt to find out 2 1 the Crouds of thoſe who ſhelter themſelves 
under that plorious Name. Whence came it elſe to be ſo lately looked on at 
the tay to advance Religion, to baniſh Peace, and to reform Mens Man- 
ners, by taking away their Lives? Whereas in thoſe pure and primitiue 
"Times, uben Religion did truly flouriſh, ir was accounted the greate# 
Inſtance of xbe Piety of Chriſtians, not to fight, but to die for Chriſt. 
It was neuer thought then that Bellona was 4 nurfing Mother to the 
Church of Gd, nor Mars a God of Reformation. Religion 2047 then 
Py | propagated 
, | 
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2 not 6 Chriſtians ſhedding the Blood dere has _—_ 
. thought ding the . ly iy of 
Reformation; beſides the paſſing through a Wilderneſs of Confuſion, and. _ 
+ Red-Seavf Blood. Origen could ſay of the Chriſtians in bis Time, zuin f. cue 

daS robh * 10G. en, & & uarSzropy im. vaguely Wesch 
u 7 ita tor e epi BY bad not yet learned to make way for pr | 
ligion into Mens Minas by — Dint of. the Sword, becauſe they were the 
Diſciples of that Saviour who never preſſed Followers os Men do Soldiers, 
but ſaid; If any Man will come after me, let him take up his Croſs, 
(not bis Sword) and follow me. His was "Oe x pa tipanrO gew itt, 
bis very Commands ſbewed bis Meekneſs, bis Laws were ſweet and gentle 
Laws; not like Draco's,: was: were writ in Blood, —_ ix were bis own 


that gave them. | 
rn of theis former Buri, and cot t6 17 oh 


"0 deſign wwas to zaſe Men 


, the Duties be * were no other but ſuch as were neceſſary, 
and ind diba very juft and reaſonable. He that came to tale away the in. 
ſupportable Yoke of Jewiſh Ceremonies, certainly did never intend to 
the Necks of bis Diſciples with another inſt . it. And it woul be 
ſtrange the Church ould require more Fed Chi bintſelf did; and make 
| other Conditions of ber Communion, than out Saviour did of Diſcipl 
bat poſſible reaſon can be aſſigned or given why ſuch things ſhould not : 
ſufficient for Communion with a Church, which are ſufficient for . 
Salvation? And certainly thoſe things are ſuſſicient for that, which ate 
laid down as. the neceſſary Daties Chriſtianity by our Lord and Savior 
in bis Word, M bat ground tan be why Chriſtians ſbould not ſtand 
the ſame Terms now which they did in the Time of Chrift and bis A 
fr Was not Religion ſufficiently guarded and fenced in them ? 2 
there ever more true and cordial Reverence in the Worſbip of G Nhat 
Charter bath Chriſt given the Church to bind Men up to mere than himſelf 
bath done ? or to extlude theſe from her Society, twhs may be admitted into 
Heaven e Will Chtiſt ever thank Men ut the great Day, for * 
out from Communion with his Church, ꝛc bum be will vourbſ; 
Gum of Glory to, but ir may be aureolæ too, if there be any op fuck 5 
there? The Grand. Commiſſion the Apoſtles wwere ſent out wit 
fo om what Chriff had commanded them. Not the leaft , 
power given them to impoſe or require any thing beyond what him- 
ki id pale to them, or "nk were direfted to by the immediate Gui 
dance F the Spirit of God. Ir is not whether the things commanded 
and required be lawful or nb? It is not whether Indiftevoncies may be 
determined or no @ It is not how far Chriſtians are m_ 2 N to 4 
reſtraint of their Chriſtian Liberty, 20 bich now I enguir (A. 
things in the Treatife- its ſelf )- bus whether N l fbi 
Church's Peace ani Unity, 3 # upon ſuch 5 2 Hos f wr 
w_ the Example of our 'Saviour, or his Apoſtles doth warrant For 
Figorous Impoſtions ? We never read the Apoſtles making Laws, bin 
things ſuppoſed neceſſary. When the Council » K met ar Jeruſalem, 
for deciding a Caſe that diſturbed the Chureb's peace, wt ſee they would 
hy no other burden pd Af zee hes roar, beſides theſe — 
things, 4&s 15. 29. It was not en b woithy them that the ringe 4 
be neceſſary when they bad required them, but they locked un an antece- 
dent neceſſity either. abſolute or för the preſent tate, which wins the vn 
Y ground of their impoſmg thoſe Commumds po rhe Gentile 8 
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There were after this, great diverſities ＋ Practice, and varieties of 05. 
ſervations among Chriſtians, but the Holy Ghoft never thought thoſe things 


fit to be made miatters of Laws, to which all Parties ſhould conform: 


All that the Apoſtles required as to theſe, was nutual Forbearance and 
Condeſcenſion towards each other in them. The Apoſtles valued not In- 
differences at all, and thoſe things it is evident. they accounted ſuch 
which whether Men did them or not, was not of concernment to Salva. 
tion. And what reaſon is there why Men ſpould be ſo ſtrifth tied up to 
ſuch things, which they may do or let alone, and yet be very godd Chri- 
ſtians ſtill? Without all Controverſie, the main In- let of all the Diſtra- 


Hons, Confufions and Divifions of the Chriſtian World, bath been by 


adding other Conditions of Church-Communion than Chriſt bath done, 


Had the Church of Rome never taken upon ber to add to the Rule of 


Faith, nor impoſed idolatrous and ſuperſtitious Practices, all the injury (le 
had done her ſelf, had been to have avoided that fearful Schiſm which 
ſbe hath cauſed throughout the Chriſtian World. Would there ever be 


the leſs Peace and Unity in a Church, F a Diverſity were allowed as to 


Hiſt, Eccl. 
J. 7. c. 19. 


Practices ſuppoſed indifferent? yea there would be ſo much more as there 
was a mutual Forbearance and Condeſceriſion as to ſuch things, The 
Unity of the Church is an Unity of Love and Aſfection, and not a bare 
Uniformity 4 Practice or Opinion. This latter is extremely deſirable in 
a Church; but as long as there are ſeveral Ranks and Sizes of Men in 
it, very bardly attainable, becauſe of the different Perſuaſions of Mens 
Minds, as to the lawfulneſs of the things required. And it is no con- 
mendation for a Chriſtian to have only the Civility of Procruſtes, to con- 
menſurate all other Men to the Bed of bis own Humour and Opinion. 


There is nothing the Primitive Church deſerves greater imitation by us 


in, than in that admirable Temper, Moderation, and Condeſcenſion which 
was uſed in it, towards all the Members of it. It was never thought 
worth the while to make any ſtanding Laws for Rites and Cuſtoms, that 
had no other original but Tradition, much leſs to ſuſpend Men ber Con- 
munion for not obſerving them. Eünbes  & ye Sl umiabor thur 
VEXEY & M q eICe ti, l Tr Nie 1.5 beno xe. oHœꝗœοονπ ͥ ͥ M152, as So- 
zomen tells us. They judged it, and that very juſtly, a fooliſh and 
frivolous thing, for thoſe that agree in the weighty Matters of Re- 


ligion, to ſeparate from one another's Communion for the ſake of ſome 


| Petty Cuſtoms and Obſervations. Ou 95 we avmis bee 10) mis 


ougias cv heel der, Gy ales N ErxAnaias eupay ici. For Churches 
agreeing in the ſame Faith, often differ in their Rites and Cuſtoms. 
And that not only in different Churches, but in different Places belong- 
ing to the ſame Church; for, as he tells us, many Cities and Villages in 
Egypt, not only differed from the Cuſtoms of the Mother Church of 


Alexandria, but from all other Churches beſides, in their publick Aſſem- 


blies on the Evenings of the Sabbath, and receiving the Euchariſt 


after Dinner: This admirable Temper in the Primitive Church might be 
largely cleared from that Liberty they allowed freely to Diſſenters from 
them in Matters of Practice and Opinion; as might be cleared frm Cy. 
prian, Auſtin, Jerome, and others; but that would exceed the Bounds 
of a Preface. The firft who brake this Order in the Church, were tht 
Arrians, Donatiſts, and Circumcellians, wwhile the true Church was fall 
known by its 1 "0a Moderation and ſweetneſs of Deportment towards a 


its Members. The ſame we hope may remain as the moit Wali, evi 
| enc? 
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ſuſpot? 5: en 
it enter. Nn the meun time, bat 
mighty God bath been pleaſed to reftore us 4 Prince of that excellent | 
Prudence and Moderation, who bath ſo lately given aſſurance to the — 
World, of his great Indulgence towards all that have any pretence from 1 
Conſcience to differ with their Brethren: The only thing uben ſeeming | 
10 retard our Peace, is, the Controverſie about Oharch-Government; an 
unhappy Controverſie to us in England, if ever there were any in the 
Wolf And the more unbappy, in that our Contentions about it have 
been ſo great, and yet ſo few of the Multitudes engaged in it, that have 
truly underſtood the Matter they have ſo eagerly contended about. For 
the State of the Controverſie, as it concerns us, lies not here, as it is ge- 
nerally miſtaken, what Form of Government comes the neareſt to Apo- 
ſtolical Practice; but Whether any one individual Form be founded ſo 
upon Divine Right, that all Ages and Churches are bound unalterably 
to obſerve it : The clearing up of which by an impartial enquiry into all 
the Grounds produced for it, being of ſo great a tendency to an Accom- 
modation of our preſent Differences, was the only Motive which induced 
me to obſerve Ariſtotle's wild Politicks, of expoſmng this deformed Con- 
ception to the entertainment of the wide World. And certainly they who 
have eſpouſed the mo#t the Intereſt of 4 jus divinum, cannot yet but 
ſay, that if the Opinion I maintain be true, it doth exceedingly con- 
Aude to 4 preſent Settlement of the Differences that are among us. For 
then all Parties may retain their different Opinions concerning the Pri- 
mitive Form, and yet agree and 5 upon a Form compounded of all 
together, as the moſt ſuitable to the State and Condition of the Church 
of God among us : That ſo the Peoples Intereit be ſecured by Conſent and 
Suffrage, which is the pretence of the Congregational- way; the due Pow- 
er of Preſbyteries aſſerted by their joint concurrence with, the Biſhop, as 
it is laid down in that excellent Model of the late incomparable Primate 
of Armagh; and the juſt Honour and Dignity of the Biſhop aſſerted, as 
a very laudable and ancient Conſtitution for preſerving the Peace and 
Unity of the Church of God. So the learned Iſ. Caſaubon deſcribes the zxaci 13. 
Polity of the Primitive Church, Epiſcopi in ſingulis Eccleſiis conſtituti $ 11. 
cum ſuis Preſpyteris, & propriam ſibi quiſque peculiari cura, & univer- 
{am omnes in commune curantes, admirabilis cujuſdam Ariſtocratiæ ſpe- 
clem referebant. My main Deſign, throughout this whole Treatiſe, is to 
ſhew that there can be no Argument drawn from any pretence of a Divine 
Right, that may hinder Men from conſenting and yielding to ſuch a Form 
of Government in the Church, as may bear the greateſt correſpondency to 
the Primitive Church, and be moit advantagiouſly conduceable to the Peace, 
Unity, and Settlement of our divided C . I plead not at all for 
any Abuſes or Corruptions incident to the beit Form of Government, thro 
the corruption of and Times. Nay, I dare not harbour ſo low Ap- 
Þrebenſions of Perſons enjoying ſo great Dignity and Honour in the Church, 
that they will in any wiſe be unwilling of themſelves to reduce the Form 
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of Church-Government among us, to its primitive State. and Order, h 
retrenching all Exorbitances of Power, and reſtoring thoſe Preſbyteries 
which no Law hath forbidden, but only * diſuſe have been laid 
afide. M, hereby they will give to the World that rare Example' of Sell. 
denial, and the higheſt Chriſtian Prudence, as may raiſe an honqurabl⸗ 
Opinion of them, even among thoſe who baue bitherto' the mo# ſſigbted 
ſo ancient and venerable an Order in the Church of God; and t ereby 
become the Repairers of thoſe otherwiſe irreparable Breaches inthe Church 
of God. I conclude with the Words of a late learned, pious and mo- 
derate Prelate, in hw Via media; I have done, and now I make no 
other account, but that it will fall out with me, as it doth commonly 
with him that offers to part a Fray, both parts will perhaps drive at me 
for wiſhing them no worſe. than Peace. My Ambition of the publick 
Tranquillity ſhall willingly carry me through this hazard; let both beat 
me, ſo their Quarrel may ceaſe; I ſhall rejoice in thoſe Blows and Scars 
which I ſhall take for the Church's Safety. e 
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ent in the 
Church of Sod, diſcuſſed and examined according to the 
principles of the Law'of Nature, the poſitive. Laws of God, 


- the practice of the Apoſtles, and the Primitive” Church, 


and the judgment of Reforaied Tn”; tend e ee 
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Form of Church Government not: iſo, as appears by the remaining on- 


| reverſes about it. An evidence thence, that Chriſt never CR ; 


nib one fern ab che only meant to hence in rhe! C hurt ii The iaturt' of 
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expreſs” mand, -Duty rs Livy pi ion. and! promulgationi. The 
Oneſies flated. * Nalin 7 unalterabiy but by vertue of u ſtanding 


i Law, andiithat mwofold. i' The Low: bf — poſii ur I.aws' of 


60d. Tbree ways t Kn⁰pmDe teen poſitive! Laws are — The 
divine: right arifng _ eee ee and Divine 
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E. thor impſech any matter of opinion nupontlle dellef of others, 
vithout giving evidence of reaſon for it; proportionable to the 
confidence of his aſſertion, muſt either ſuppoſe the thing pro- 
"7:7 pounded, ti carry ſuch unqueſtionable” credentials of truth 
and reaſon with it; that none :who know what they mean, oH deny'it 
entertainment; or elſe that his o underſtanding hath attdined'ts 10 


great perfection, as to have authority fufficient to oblige all others to 


follow it. This latter cannot; be pr Ramel among any who have aſſerted 
the freedom of their own underſtandings; from the dictates of an in- 
fallible chair: But if any ſhould) forget themſelves To fur as to think ſo, 
there needs no other argument to prohe them not to be infallible i 

their aſſertions, than this one aſſertion; that they are infallible, it be- 
ing an undoubted evidence that they are actually deceived, who know 
ſo little the meaſure oſ their own underſtandings.” Phe er can ne- 
der be pretended in any thing which is a matter of cohtroverſie aniong 
men, Wo have not wholly. forgot they are reafonable! creatures, by 


their bringing probable arguments Sod the maintaining! one part of an 
Pinion as Well as another. In which caſe, though the arguments 
Saoght be not conv incing for the neceſſary entertaining either part to 

ee 1 yet the 8 of their opinions is ar- 


gument 
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gument ſufficient that the thing contended for is not ſo clear as both par⸗ 
ties would make it to be on their own fide; and if it be not a thing of 
neceſlity to ſalvation, it gives men ground to think that a final decifiox 
of the matter in controverſie, was never intended as'a neceſſary weans 
for the peace and unity of the Church of God. For we cannot with 
any ſhew of reaſon imagine that our ſupreme Law-giver and Saviour 
who hath made it a neceſſary duty in all true members of his Church, 
to endeavour after the, peace and unity of it, ſhould ſuſpend the per- 
formance of that duty upon a matter of opinion, which when men 
have uſed their ntmoſt endeavours to ſatisſie themſelves about 
3 find, that choſe very grounds which they are moſt inclinable 
to build their judgments upon, are either wholly rejected by others, 
as wiſe and able as themſelves, or elſe it may he they erect a far diffe- 
rent fabrick upon the very Tame foundations. It is no ways conſiſtent 
with the wiſdom of Chriſt in founding his Church, and providing for 
the peace and ſettlement, of it, to leave it at the mercy of mens pri- 
vate judgments and apprehenſions of things, than which nothing is more 
uncertain, and thereby make it to depend upon a condition never like 
to be attained in this world, which is the agreement and uniformity 
of mens opinions. For as long as mens faces differ, their judgments 
will. And until there be an intelle&us Averroiſtios, the ſame under- 
ſtanding in all perſans, we have little ground to hope for ſuch an uni- 
on —_— in the er ig and ar then the ſoul 
ight paſs a different judgment upon the colburs of things, accordin 
to the different tincture of the ſeveral 2 bo. 
dies which it tales a een of things through. Reaſon and experi- 
ende then gives us little hopes of any peace in the Church, if the uni- 
ty of mens judgments be fuppoſed- the condition of it; the next en- 
quiry then is, how the peace of the Thurch ſhall be attained or preſer- 
ved, when men are under ſuch different-perſuaſions 3 eſpecially if they 
reſpect the means in order to à peace and fettlement;» For the ways 
to peace, like the fertile ſoils of Greece, have been oft-times the oecca- 
ſion of the greateſt quarrels. And no ſickneſs is ſo dangerous as that 
when men are fick of their remedy, and — — which tends 
to their recovery. But while Phyſicians quarrel about the Method of 
cure, the Patient languiſheth under their hands; and when men in- 
creaſe Contentions in the behalf of peace, while they ſeem to court it, 
they deſtroy it. The only way left for the Church's ſettlement and 
peace under ſuch variety of apprehenſions concerning the means and 
method in order to it, is to pitch upon fuch a foundation, if poſſible 
to be found out, whereon the different parties retaining their private 
apprehenſions, may yet be agreed to carry on the fame work in com- 
mon, in order to the and tranquillity of the Church of God. 
Which cannot be by leaving all abſolutely to follow their own ways; 
for that were to build a Babel inſtead of Salem, Confiſon inſtead 
Peace; it muſt be then by convincing men, that neither of thoſe ways, 
to peace and order which they contend: about, is neceſſary by way of 
divine command, (though ſome be as a means to an end) but which 
particular way or form it muſt be, is wholly left to the prudence of 
thoſe in whoſe power and truſt it is to ſee the peace of the Church be 
ſecured on laſting foundations. How nearly this concerns the preſent 
debate about the Government of the Church, any one may quickly dil 
oern. The main plea for forms of Government in the Church, +: — 
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acelſry in ordet to its peice and order, and yet nothing hath prod 


ed more diſorder and confuſion, than our diſputes about it have 
done. And our ſad experience ſtill tells us that after all our de- 


bates, and the evidences brought on either ſide, men yet continue 


ander very different apprehenfions concerning it. But if we more 
ſtrictly enquire into the cauſes of the great diſtances ard animo- 


fries which have riſen upon this controverſie, we ſhall find it hath 
not been ſo much the difference of judgments concerning the primi- 


tive form of Government which hath divided men fo much from one 


another, as rhe prevalency of faction and- intereſt in thoſe whoſe Re- 
venues have come from the rents of the Church, and among others 
of greater Integrity it hath been the principle of hypotheſis which 


men are apt to take for granted, without proving it, vis. that it is in 
- no-caſe lawful to vary from that form, which by obſcure and unc 


tain conjectures they conceive to have been the primitive practice. 
For hereby men Jook upon themſelves as obliged by an unalterable 


Law to endeavour the eſtabliſhment of that Idea of Government which 
olt- times affection and intereſt, more than reaſon and judgment hath 
formed within them; and fo likewiſe bound to overthrow any other 
forty not ſuitable to thoſe correſpondencies which they are alread 


2 to maintain. If this then were the cauſe of the wounds 


d breaches this day among us, the moſt ſucceſsful Weapon- ſalve 
| to heal them, will be, to anoint the ſword which hath given the 
pound, dy a ſeaſonable enquiry into the nature and obligation of 


particular forms ef Government in the Church. The main ſubject 
then of our preſent debate will be whether any one particular form 
of Church Government be ſettled upon an unalterable divine right; 
by vertue whereof all Churches are bound perpetually to obſerve that 
individual form? or whether it be left to the prudence of every parti- 


cular Church to agree upon that form of Government which it judgetli 


woſt conducibte within its ſelf to attain the end of Government, the 
peace, order, tranquillity, ſettlement of the Church, If this latter 
be made fully appear, it is then evident, that however mens judg- 
ments may differ concerning the primitive form of Government, there 
is yet a ſure ground for men to proceed on in order to the Church's 
peace. Which one conſideration will be motive ſufficient to juſtifie 


m attempt of this nature, it being a deſign of ſo great importance, 


28 the recovery of = rg. rem piece — ground, 3 e 
parties may with ſafety not only treat, but agree in order to a 7 
CCC 

We come therefore cloſely to the buſineſs in hand, and for the better 
cleating of our paſſage; we ſhall firſt diſcuſs the nature of a divine right, 
and ſhew whereon an unalterable divine right muſt be founded, and 
then proceed to ſhew how far any form of Government in the Church 


b. 2. 


8 ſettled upon ſuch a right. Right in the general is a relative thing, 3 i 
and the fignification and import of it muſt be taken from the reſpe& it nr 
bears to the Law which gives it. For although in common acceptation 3%. x44, 
the often underſtood to be the ſame with the Law its ſelf, as it is the rule J. 5. c. 6 


oactions (in hien ſenſe Jus nuturæ, gentium, civile, is taken for the 
fveral Laws of Nature, Nations aud particular States) yet I ſay jus, 


aud ſo righr, is properly ſomething accruing to a perſon by vertue of 


that Law which is made; and ſo jus natura is that right which every 


an is inveſted in by the Law of E which is properly jus per- 
e e 2 | : 


one, 


— 
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rot. oe ju- (one, and is by ſome call'd jus affivum, which is defined by Grotiug 
4 ry Cle moral perſone competent ad aliquid juſte AS aut ar 
cad. 1. S. 4. dum; by Leſſius to be Pagan legitima ad rem aliquam obt mendam, &c. 
e So that by theſe deſcriptions, right 1s that power which a man hath 
/. 2. cap. 2. by Law to do, have or obtain any thing. But the moſt full deſcription 
3 -1; of it is given by Martinius, that it is adbærens perſone neceſitas tel 
bol. voc. Ius. poteſtas recta ad aliquid agendum, omittendum aut permittendum, that 
whereby any perſon lies under a neceſſity of doing, omitting or ſuf. 
fering a thing to be, or elſe hath a lawful authority of doing, Gc. For 
we are to conſider that there is a twofold right, either ſuch where. 
by a man hath liberty and freedom by the Law to do any thing; or 
Etymol, I. 3. ſuch whereby it becomes a man's neceſſary duty to do any thing. The 
6.3. opening of the difference of theſe two, and the different Influen- 
ces they have upon perſons and things, is very uſeful to our preſent 
purpoſe; Jus then is firſt that which is juſtum; ſo Iſidore, Jus diciun 
quia juſtum eſt, So whatever is juſt, men have right to do it: Now 
a thing may be ſaid to be juſt either more generally, as it ſignifies any 
thing which is lawful, or in a more reſtrained ſenſe, when it implies 
ſome thing that is equal and due to another. So Ariſtotle diſtributes 
Ethic, 1. 5. T0 dh into To vopupgy Y T0 ioor. The former ſenſe of it is here only 
692.2. pertinent, as it implies any thing which may be done according to Lay, 
that is done jure, becauſe a man hath a right to do it. In order to this 
we are to obſerve, that an expreſs poſitive command is not neceſſary to 
make a thing lawful, but a non- prohibition by a Law is ſufficient for 
that. For it being the nature of Laws to bound up mens rights, what 
is not forbidden by the Law is thereby ſuppoſed to be left in mens 
power {till to do it. So that it is to little purpoſe for men to ſeek for 


poſitive commands for every particular action to make it lawful; it 


ſufficeth to make any action lawful, if there be no bar made by any 
direct or conſequential prohibition: unleſs it be in ſuch things whoſe 
lawfulneſs and goodneſs depend upon a mere poſitive command. For 
in thoſe things which are therefore only good becauſe; commanded, a 
command is neceſſary to make them lawful, as in immediate poſitive 
acts of worſhip towards God; in which nothing is lawful any farther 
than it is founded upon a divine command. I ſpeak not of circumitan- 
ces belonging to the ads of worſhip, but whatever is looked upon as a 
part of divine worſhip if it be not commanded by God himſelf, it is no 


ways acceptable to him, and therefore not lawful. So our Saviour cites 


that out of the Prophet, In vain do they worſhip me, | teaching for do- 
Matt. 15. 9. Fries, the commandments of men, which the Chaldee Paraphraſt and 


fa. 29. 11. Syriack verſion render thus, Reverentia quam mibi exhibem, eſt ex pra- 


cepto & documento humano, plainly imputing the reaſon of God's reje- 
&ing their worſhip to the want of a divine command for what they did. 
Tertull.de And therefore Tertullian condemns all thoſe things to be vacuæ obſervations 
hug 12. 4 G ſuperſtitioni deputanda, as ſuperſtitious, which are done ſine ullius Do- 
Herald. minici aut Apoſtolici præcepti autoritate, without the warrant of divine 
el 15.2. command. Although even here we may ſay too, that it is not merely 


cap. 2. in 3 3 X 3 
766. the want of a divine precept which makes any part of divine worſhip 


uncommanded by God unlawful, but the general prohibition, that no- 


thing ſhould be done in the immediate worſhip of God, but what we 
have a divine command for. However in matters of mere wh 15 
and order in the Church of God, or in any other civil action of tue 


lives of men, it is enough to make things lawful, if they are 174. 
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hidden; But againſt this, that a non-prohibition is warrant enough to 

make any thing lawful, this objection will be ſoon levyed; that it is 
an argument ah aut horitate negative,” and thefore it is of no force: To 
which I anſwer, that the rule if taken without limitation upon which 
this objection is founded, is not true; for although an argument ab. 
autboritate negative as to matter of Fact avails not, yet the negative 
from authority as to matter of law and command is of great force and 
ſtrength. I grant the argument holds not here; we do not read that 
ever Chriſt or his Apoſtles did ſuch # thing, therefore it is not to be 
done; but this, We read of no law or precept commanding us to do 
it, therefore it is not unlaw ful not to do it; and we read of no Prohi- 


dition fodidding us to do it, therefore it may be lawfully done ; this 


holds true and good, and that upon this twofold: reaſon: © Firſt, from 
God's intention in making known his will; which was not to record 
every particular fact done by himſelf, or Chriſt, or his Apoſtles, but 
it was to lay down thoſe general and ſtanding Laws, whereby liis 


Church in all ages ſhould be guided and ruled: and in order to a per- 


petual obligat ion upon the conſciences, there muſt be a ſufficient pro- 
mulgation of thoſe laws which muſt bind men. Thus in the caſe of 
iofantbaptiſm, it is a very weak unconcluding argument to ſay that 
Infants muſt not be baptized, becauſe we never read that Chriſt or his 
Apoſtles did it; for this is a negative in matter of fact; but on the 


other fide it is an evidence that infants are not to be excluded from bap- 


tim, becauſe there is no divine lau which doth prohibit their admiſ- 
fion into the Church by it; for this is the negative of a law; and if 
it had been Chriſt's intention to have excluded any from admiſſion in- 
to the Church who were admitted before as infants were, there muſt 
have been ſome poſitive law whereby ſuch an intention of Chriſt ſhould 


| have been expreſſed; for nothing can make that unlawful which was a 


duty before, but a direct and expreſs prohibition from the legiſlator 
himſelf, who alone hath power to reſcind as well as to make laws. 
Aud therefore Antipadobaptiſit muſt inſtead of requiring a poſitive com- 


mand far baptizing infants, themſelves produce an expreſs prohibition 


excluding them, or there can be no appearance of reaſon given why the 
Goſpel ſhould exclude any from theſe privileges, which the law admit- 

ted them to. Secondly,” I argue from the intention and end of laws, 
which is to circumſeribe and: reſtrain the natural liberty of man, by 
binding him to the obſervation of ſome particular precepts. And therè- 
tore where there is not a particular command and prohibition, it is in 
Nature and reaſon ſuppoſed that men are left to their natural free. 


dom, as is plain in poſitive humane laws; wherein men by compact 


and agreement for their mutual good in ſocieties were willing to re- 
ſtrain themſelves from thoſe things which ſhould prejudice the good 
of the community; this being the ground of mens firſt incloſing their 
rights and Common privileges, it muſt he ſuppoſed,” that what is not ſo 
incloſed, is left common to all as their juſt right and privilege ſtill. 80 
it is in divine poſitive laws, God intending to bring ſome of mankind 
to happineſs by conditions of his own appointing, hath laid down ma- 
ny poſitive precepts, binding men to the practice of thoſe things as 
duties which are commanded by him. But where we find no command 
for performance, we cannot look upon that as an immediate duty, be- 
auſe of the neceſſary relation between duty and law; and ſo where 
ve find no prohibition, there we can have no ground to think that men 

| | / are 


—— 


2 Mow obſervance of it. Theſe which they call demonſtrations. are only 
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are debarred from the liberty of doing things not forbidden, For as 
we ſay of exceptions as to general laws and rules, that an exception 
expreſſed firmat regulam in non exceptis, makes the rule ſtronger in 
things not expreſſed as excepted ; ſo it is as to divine prohibitions: 
as to the poſitives, that thoſe prohibitions we read in Scripture male 
other things not prohibited to be therefore lawful, becauſe not ex- 
preſly forbidden. As God's forbidding Adam to taſte of the fruit of 
one tree did give him a liberty to taſte of all the reſt. Indeed, had 
not God at all revealed his will and laws to us by his word, there 
might have been ſome plea why men ſhould have waited for particular 
revelations to diate the goodneſs or evil of particular actions, not 
determined by the law of nature; but ſince God hath revealed his 
will, there can be no reaſon given why thoſe things ſhould not be 
- lawful to do, which God hath not thought fit to forbid men the doing 
of. Further, we are to obſerve that in theſe things which are thus un- 
determined in reference to an obligation to duty, but left to our natu- 
ral liberty as things lawful, the contrary to that which is thus lawful, 
is not thereby made unlawful. But both parts are left in mens power 
to do, or not to do them; as is evident in all thoſe things which carry 
a general equity with them, and are therefore conſonant to the law of 
nature, but have no particular obligation, as not flowing immediately 
from any dictate of the natural law. Thus community of goods is 
Jawful by the law and principles of nature, yet every man hath a law- 
ful right to his goods by dominion and propriety. And in a ſtate of 
community it was the right of every man to impropriate upon a juſt 
equality, ſuppoſing a preceding compact and mutual agreement. 
Whence it is that ſome of the School men ſay, that although the Law 
of nature be immutable as to its precepts and prohibitions, yet not as 
to its demonſtrations (as they call them) as, Do, as you would be done 
to, bind always indiſpenſably ; but that in a ſtate of nature all things 
are common to all: This is true, but it binds: not men to the neceſſar 


things as are agreeable to nature, but not particularly commanded by 
any indiſpenſable precept of it. Thus likewiſe it is agreeable to na- 
ture that the next of the kindred ſhould be heir to him who dies inte- 
ſtate, but he may lawfully wave his intereſt if he pleaſe. Now to 
apply this to our preſent caſe, according to this ſenſe of jus for that 
which is lawful, thoſe things may be ſaid to be jure divine which are 
not determined one way or other by any poſitive Law of God, but are 
left wholly as things lawful, to the prudence of men to determine them 
in a way agreeable to natural light, andthe general rules of the word 
of God. In which ſenſe I aſſert any particular form of government 
agreed on by the governours of the Church, conſonant to the general 
rules of Scripture, to be by divine right, i. e. God by his own Laus 
hath given men a power and liberty to determine the particular form 
of Church Government among them. And hence it may appear that 
though one form of government be: agreeable to the word, it doth not 
follow that another is not; or becauſe one is lawful, another is unlaw- 
ful; but one form may be more agreeable. to ſome: parts, places, people and 
times than others are. In which cafe that form of government is to 
be ſettled which is moſt agreeableto the preſent ſtate of a place, and 1s 
moſt adyantagiouſly conducible to the promoting the ends of Church 


Government in that place or nation. I conclude then according _— 
#4 ? I | 
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Fuse of po, that the Rariv regiminis Ecelefiaſtici is juris  divini natu- 


the veaſon of the 


ervation of the peace 


. ay be Cl | 
The reaſon and the ſcience of Phyſick is immutable, but the particu- 
brpreſeriptious of that ſcienoe are much varied, according to the dif: 
feat empers of Patients. And the very ſame reaſon in Phyfick which 
preſcribes one ſort of Phyſick to One, doth preſcribe a different ſort to- 
another, becauſe the temper or difcaſe of the one calls for a different 
methadl of cure, yet the ground and end of both ꝓreſecripti 


h ' iptions was 
dt very fame, to recdver the Patient! from lis diſtemper. So I fay 


in dur preſent caſe; the ground and reafon of Government in the 
20 Dur 5 grou t in the 
Church 38 unalterable iy Divine Right, yea, and hat very reaſon which 
determines the particular forms; hut yet thoſe particular forms flow- 
ing Tom that immutable reafon, may be very different in themſelves, 
and may alter according to the 1s; cir ances of times, and pla- 
w und perſons, for the more commodious advancing the main end of 
Government. | As in morality there can be hut one ching to a man in 
graore ſummi boni, as the chief Good, um tendit & in quod dirigit ar- 
am to which he refers all other things, yet there may be many 
things in generr boni conducentis,' as means in order to attaining that 
end. 8o though (urch Government vary mot as to the ground, end 
ind reaſon of it, yet it Ne, as to the particular forms of it: As is fur- 
ther evident as to forms of civil Government, though tlie end of all 
be the ſame, yet W Artſtooracy, and Democracy are in them- 
ſelves lawful means for the attaining the ſame common end. And as 
Hlenſs determines it in the caſe of -community of goods by the Law 
of nature, that the ſame reaſon of the Law of nature which did di- 
8 eee ee were the ſtate of 
nue, cid in his li ſtate preſcribe a perle of goods, 2s moſt 
agreeable to it; ſo that herein the modus obþſervantie differed, but the 
ratio pracepti was the fame ftrll 3 which was man's comfortable enjoy- 
ment of the avcommodations of life: which in innocency might have 
been beſt done by community, but in 32 condition, 
muſt be by a ꝓropriety. So the ſame reaſon of Government may 
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confciences of all men directly and immediately, then none have the 
Power: to ſettle any thing by way .of an univerſal: ſtanding. Law, but 
God himſelf: Who by being fole Creator and Governour of the World 
hath alone abſolute and independent Dominion and Authority over the 
Souls of men. But beſides legifſation, another thing neceſſary. to 

man's obligation to duty, is à faſſiciem prbmulgurion of the Law made. 
becauſe though before this there be the ground of obedience on mand 
part to all God's commands, yet there muſt be * declaration 


of: the Laws, whereby- man is bound in order to the determination of 


mairs duty. Which in poſitives is ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that unleſs 
there be a ſufficient promulgation and declaration» of the will of the 
Law-giver, man's) ignorante is excuſable in referente to them, and ſo 
frees from guilt and the obligation tꝭ puniſhment; but it is otherwiſe 
in reference to the dlctates to the! natural Law, wherein though 
man be at a loſs. for them, yet his own cöntracted pravity being 
the cauſe of his blindneſs, leaves him without excuſe. Hence it is 
ſaid with good reaſon, that though man under the moral Law, was 
bound to obey! Goſpel precepts, as to the reaſdri and ſubſtance of the 
duties by them commaſidedyias Faith Repentance fromi-dbad Works, 
and new. obettience;/ yet a mbrerfulband particular revelation by the 
Gofpel was: neceſſary, for the particular determination of the general 
acts of obedience, to> particular objects under their ſeveral Modificati- 


ons expreſſed in the Goſpel. And therefore Eaith and Repentanee un- 


der the moral Lavi, taken as a tranſcript of the Law of natuie, were 
required under their general notion as acts : of Ediende, but not in 
that particularlgelation ich thoſe acts have under the Covenant of 
Grace. Wich particular determination of the general acts to ſpecial 
objects under different! reſpects, ſome call New precepts of the Goſ- 
8 New light but taking that light as it hath an influence 
upon the eonſciences of men, the difference is fo ſmall, that it deſerves 
not i to be named a Controverſies: Io not Ait 861 3607 mts 


But that which L ani now dlearing is: this, that whatſoever ) binds 


Chriſtiansc as an univerſal ſtanding Lau; müſt be clearly revealed as 
ſuch, and laid down in Scripture in fuch evident terms, as all who 
have their ſenſes exerciſed therein, may diſcern it to have been the 
will of Chriſt, that it ſfiould perpetually oblige all believers to the 
World's end, as is clear in the caſe of baptiſmg and the Lord's- Sup- 
per. But here ] ſhall add one thing by way of cautionʒ that there is 
not the ſame neceſſity for a paiticular and clear revelation in the alte- 
ration of a Lam unrehealei in ſome! circumſtanees of it, as there is for 
the eſtabliſhing of a New Law. As to the former, vis. the change of 
a ſtanding Law as to ſome particular circumſtance, à different practice 
by perſons guided by an infallible ſpirit is ſufficitnt; which is the caſe, 


2s; to the obſervation of the Lord's Day. undet᷑ the Goſpel: Fot the 


fourth Command ſtanding in force us to the morality: of it, a different 
practice by the Apoſtles may be ſufficient for the particular determina- 
tion of the more ritual and occaſional part of it, which was the linuta- 
tion of the obſervation. of it to that certain day. So likewife that other 
Law ſtanding in force, that perſons taken into covenant with God, 
ſhould be admitted by. ſome viſible ſign, apoſtblical: practice Clearly 
manifeſted, may be ſufficient ground to conclude! what the mind df 
Cbriſi was, as to the application af it to particular perſons; and what 
qualifications. are requiſite in ſuch as are capable of admiſſion, as in as 
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CAP. I. 


aſe of Infants. Whereby it is clear why there is no particular LaWw 
or command in reference to them under the Goſpel, becauſe it was _r 
the application of a Law in Force already to particular. perſons, which 
might be | no ſufficiently from the Apoſtles practice, the Analogy 
of the diſpenſation, the equal reaſon of excluſion under the Law, and 
yet notwithſtanding the continual admiſſion of them then into the ſame 75 
Goſpel-Covenant z Circumciſion being the ſeal of the righteouſneſs of Bom. 4. . 
faith. But this by the way to prevent miſtakes. We ruſt now by pari 

of reaſon ſay, that either the former Law, in thoſe things wherein it 

was not typical, muſt hold in reference to the form of Government in 

che Church of Chriſt, or elſe that Chriſt by an univerſal Law hath ſetled 

all order in Church Government among the Paſtors themſelves; or elſe 

that he hath left it to the prudence of every particular Church, to deter- 

mine its own form of Government, which I conceive is the direct ſtate of 

the Queſtion about Divine Right, viz. Whether the particular form of 
Government in the Church be ſetled by an univerſal binding Law or no??? 

But for a farther clearing the ſtate of the queſtion, we muſt conſider F. 4. 

what it is that makes an unalterable Divine Right, or a ſtanding Law in 

the Church of God: for thoſe who found forms of Government upon a 

Divine Right, do not plead, a Law in expreſs terms, but ſuch things 

from whence a Divine Right by Law may be inferred. Which I now 

come to examine; and that which I lay down as a Poſtulatwm, or a cer- 

tain concluſion according to which I ſhall examine others aſſertions con- 

* cerning Divine Right, 1s, 'That nothing is founded upon a Divine Right, 
nor can bind Chriſtians dire&ly or conſequentially as a poſitive Law, 
but what may be certainly known to have come from God, with an in- 
tention to oblige believers to the world's end. For either we muſt ſay 
it binds Chriſtians as a Law when God did not intend it ſhould, or elfe 
God's intentions to bind all believers by it muſt be clearly manifeſted. 
Now then, fo many ways and no more as a thing may be known to 
come from God with an intention to oblige all petal: a thing may 

be ſaid to be of an unalterable Divine Right; and thoſe can be no more 
than theſe two; Either by the Law of Nature, or by ſome poſitive Law 
of God: Nothing elſe can bind univerſally and perpetually but one of 
theſe two, or by vertue of them, as ſhall be made appear. I begin with 
the Law of Nature. The Law of Nature binds indiſpenſably, as it de- 
pends not upon any arbitrary conſtitutions, but is d upon the 
imrinſecal nature of good and evil in the things themſelves, antecedent - 
ly to any poſitive declaration of God's will. So that till the nature of 
good and evil be changed, that Law is unalterable as to its obligation. 
When, I ſay, the Law of Nature is indiſpenſable, my meaning is, that 
m thoſe things which immediately flow from that Law by way of pre- 
cept, as the three firſt commands of the Moral Law, no man can by any 
pofitive Law. be exempted from his obligation to do them; neither by 
ay abrogation of the Laws themſelves, nor by derogation from them, 
dor interpretation of them, nor change in the object, matter or circum- 
ſtance, whatſoever it be. Now although the formal reaſon of man's obe- 
diene to the precept of this Law, be the conformity which the things 
commanded have to the Divine Nature and geodneſs, yet I oonceivę 
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05 the efficient cauſe of mans obiigucion to theſe things, is to be fetchedfrom | 
* the Will, Command, and pleaſure of God: Not as it is taken for an 
he | abitrary poſitive will, but as it is executive of Divine purpoſes, and as 


it engraves ſuch a Law upon the — of men. For notwithſtanding 
man's 
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Ariſtotle defines a natural Law to be that which aarmwys my d } 


Erbic. I. z. Wrap, hath every where the ſame force and ſtrength, i. e. as Androni. 15 
cus Rhodius very well interprets it, amp arfjpuns Ta- 2% ophes & tice 


cap. 10. 


E Nn, $0 mais vooum u Ppivas 3) Sie enppros, among all that have the fog 

uſe of their reaſon and faculties ) yet I ſay, it is not bare reaſon which 

binds men to the doing of thoſe things commanded in that Law, but 28 

it is expreſſive of an eternal Law, and deduceth its obligation from 

7. Sehen. thence. And ſo this Law, if we reſpect the riſe; extent, and immutabili. 

” JO ty of it, may be call'd deſervedly the Law of Nature; but if we look at 

Tb.r. c. , the emanation, efflux, and original of it, it is a divine Law, and ſo it is 

& 8. Mol. call'd by Molina, Alphonſus d Caſtro, and others. For the ſanction of 

gs '& this Law of Nature, as well as others, depends upon the will of God, 

diſp. 3. | 

r., of no other to puniſh for the breach of a Law, but thoſe who had the 

20 c. 14. Legiſlative power to cauſe the obligation to it. It appears then from 

hence, that whatever by juſt conſequence can be deduced from the pre- 

ceptive Law of Nature, 1s of Divine Right, becauſe from the very na- 

ture of that Law (it being indiſpenfible) it appears that God had an 
intent to oblige all perſons in the world by it. 

The ſecond way whereby we may know what 1s of Divine Right, is 

by God's poſitive Laws; for God being the Supream Governour of the 


F. 5. 


world, hath the Legiſlative power in his hands, to bind to the perfor- 


mance of what duties he pleaſe, which carry no repugnancy in them to 
his Divine Nature and Goodneſs. Hence ariſe all thoſe poſitive Laws 
of God which we have in Scripture ; for God's end in his written Law 
was, that man ſhould have a copy of all Divine conſtitutions by him, 
that he might therein read what his duty was toward his Maker. The 
precepts of the Law of Nature, are by the Jews call'd Evan and rFvyp 
abſolutely, without any addition ; becauſe they are of ſuch things as do 


. perpetually bind, which becauſe they are known to all by natural light, 


they ſometimes call them r Fx præcepta ſcientiæ; and being that 
their righteouſneſs is ſo evident and apparent, they call them von 
Nn verba rectitudinis: but the cleareſt difference between the precepts 
of the Law of Nature, and other poſitive commands, is that which the 
_ 4 famous If. Caſaubon takes notice of out of the Jewiſh Doctors. Obſer- 
verſ. Bar, vant doctiſſimi e Rabbinis inter N Gd p11 banc eſſe different iam, quod 
kn 4 5. Mitſvoth, ſve præceptorum ratio aperta eit, ut Deum cole, honora patrem 
5 &- matrem, at Chukin ſtatuta ſive decreta earum rerum eſſe dicunt quad. 
rum pv ratio ſoli Deo ſit nota, ut circumciſionis &. ſimilium. The reaſon of 
openly the Laws of Nature is evident, but of pofitive Laws there is no rea- 
Ebr. I. 1. ſon to be given o Th RR UN non eff alia præter decretum regs © 
ca). 10. no other account to be given of them but the will of God. The Laus 
Obs ay of Nature are by the LXX. often call'd , and ſo uſed, Rom.2- 
42 * 16. by Juſtin Martyr, mug los x; out X; ajerie AGAG by Joſepbus, 11s 
 tib. 16. cap. Quogews Yutg lch but God's 1 4. Laws are call'd ée thence we 
eine. g. read of Zachary and Elizabeth, Luke 1. 6. apE hol 6v wle ref 2 
de, . Ig wpgo, walking in all the ordinances and commandments of G 
blameleſs, and thoſe are call d 53% G. ef h s dete, by St. Paul Eph. 
2. 15. The Law of commandments in ordinances. Now although this 
difference be. not always obſerved in the words in Scripture, yet there 


is a vaſt difference between the things themſelves though both equal 
> 2 N 
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man's reaſon, conſidered in it ſelf, be the chiefeſt inſtrument of di- 
very what are theſe neceſſary duties of humane nature (in which ſenſe 


Al and therefore the obligation muſt come from him, it being in the power 
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*.-- reommanded by God. That which is moſt to our preſent purpoſe to 
cobſerve, is, that poſitives being mutable and alterable in themſelves, a 
dite Divine command is not ſufficient to make them imthutable, unleſs 
ttere be likewiſe expreſſed, that it is the will of God that they ſhould 
| "always cogtivue. This was that which the Jews ſtumbled at fo much, 
and do to this day, becauſe they are aſſured their Law came once from 
God, therefore it muſt of neceſſity have a perpetual obligation: as wy | 
he ſeen in their two great Doctors Maimonides and Abarbinel, who both Maimer. . 
of them make the eternity of the Law one of the fundamental Articles Jandam. le. 
. . 3 2 . "FM . 8 | cap. 9. 
of their Creed. But Abarbinel ſplits this Article into two; w ſe8. 1. 4. 
the firſt"is, that the Law of Moſes ſhall, never be changed; the other, c 
that no other Law ſhall come in ſtead of it. The original of which x ye 
grand error is from want of obſerving the difference between things com- Ed. Vortih: 
manded by God, ſome of which are good, and therefore commanded; * 
'others commanded; and therefore good. In which latter, if the reaſon 
of the command ceaſeth, the command its ſelf obligeth no longer. As 
the ceremonial Law was to be their is eis NEU, , Which is 
not meant in regard of the ſharp ſevere nature of the Law to drive t em Ga. 3. 24. 
uno Chriſt, as it is by many interpreted, but the Law is a Pædagogue 
in regard of its tutorage and conduct, as it ſignified him hoſe office it 
was to conduct Noblemens Children to the School (as a learned man 
obſerves.) This being then the office of the Law, when the Church 
was now entred into Chriſt's School, the office of this Pædagogue then 


terſed. And ſo the ceremonial Law needed no abrogation at all, expi- 5 
king of its ſelf at Chriſts coming, as Laws made for the times of war 
do when peace comes. Only becauſe the n ſo hardly perſua- 
ded that it hould expire, (the belleving Jews conceiving at firſt the 
Golpel came rather to help them to obey the Law of Moſes than to can- 
cel the obligation of it) therefore it was neceſſary that a more honou- 
fable burial ſhould be given to it, and the Apoſtles: ſhould pro roſtris 
declare more fully that believers were freed from that Yoke of ceremo- 
nies, under which the neck of their fore-fathers had groaned ſo long. 
Ik appears then, that a poſitive Law coming from God, doth not merely, 
by vertue of its being enacted by God, bind perpetually all perſons, 
| — there be a declaration of God's will ad joined, that it ſhould. 
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It will be here then well worth our enquiry to find out ſome «ghee §. 6. 
of notes of difference whereby to know when poſitive Laws bind im- 
mutably, when not; I ſhall lay down theſe following. Firſt, when 
the" ſame reaſon of the command continues ſtill, then we cannot con- 
Give how that which was inſtituted upon ſuch an Account as remains 
ſtill, ſhould not have the fame force now which it had at firſt, ' That 
polinve Law under which Adam was in his ſtate of innocency touching 


the forbidden frujt, did not bind atiy longer than his fall; becauſe the | 


* 


N . 


reaſon of the command ceaſed; which was the tryal of man's obedience: 
For which, God made choice of a very facile nd eaſe command, ao- 
55 cording to that rule of Politicians, In minimis obedienitt« periculum' faci- 
int Leviflatores, of which they give this rational account, ' Quia legiſla- 
tors ad obedientiuin obig units potius habenda ef rutio quam rei de qud lex 
e7 lata thence froſthat' Law of the'Fpbort at Sparta, barbam tondere, 


to which no other reaſon was annexed but this, vötemperare legibus, to 
rern chem to 1 This was God's aim in that eaſtte com- 
mand given to Adam, to make thereon an experiment of man's willing- 
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The Divine Right of Forms - , 


to perform that worſhip on that day in a right manner. And becauſe 


mination of the time. Although I muſt confeſs the general conſent of 
nations, as to the ſeventh part, (if it were fully cleared) would ſpeak 


Gen. 2. 2. 


Deut. 5. 1 3. 


cept of the natural Law, that God ſhould be worſhipped. What time 
preciſely muſt be ſpent in God's worſhip (as one day in ſeven) though 


of Noah, which, if ſo, will be an evidence of the obſervation of the 
Sabbath before the Children of Iſraels being in the Wilderneſs. But 


as ever, and ratio immutabilis precepti, facit præceptum immutabile. This 


and morale naturale, i. e. that ſome things are ſo moral, that even ra- 
ture its ſelf can difcover them, as that God ſhould be worſhipped. Other 


ture, yet there wants divine revelation to diſcover them to us; but 
when once diſcovered, are diſcerned to be very agreeable to common 
principles of reaſon : And theſe when thus diſcovered, are as immutably 
obligatory as the other, becauſe the reaſon of them is immutable. 

of this nature is the determination of the particular time for God's Wor- 
ſhip, and limitation of it to one day in ſeven. But what was in that 


neſs to obey his maker, and wherein man ſoon loſt that Oꝶſeguii gloris 
as he in Tacitus calls it, which as Pliny faith is in eo major quod 15 
minus velit, But had this Law been a ſtanding Law for all mankind 
it would have continued its obligation ſtill; but fince we ſee that js 
was only a perſonal, temporary, probative precept; for no ſooner was 
man fallen but its obligation ceaſed; So likewiſe thoſe preCepts of the 
Judicial Law, which immediately reſpected the Common-wealth of the 
' Jews as fuch, their obligation 3 not to Chriſtians at all, nor (as 
it is generally conceived) to the Jews themſelves, when out of the 
Confines of their own country, becauſe the reaſon of thoſe Laws doth 
neither deſcend to, Chriſtians, nor did travel abroad with the ers. 
2 thoſe judicial Laws which are founded upon common equity do 
ind ſtill, not by vertue of that ſanclion, but by virtue of common prin- 
ciples of equity, which certainly in the preſent ſhortneſs of humane 
reaſon cannot be fetched from a clearer fountain than thoſe Laws which 
once came from the fountain of goodneſs: none of whoſe conſtitutions 
can any ways be ſuppoſed to deviate from the exacteſt rules of juſtice 
and equity. And upon this very ground too, ſome part of the fourth 
commandment is abrogated, and the other continues to bind ſtill; For 
the reaſon of the ceremonial and occafional part is ceaſed, and the rea- 
ſon of what was moral, continues. Therefore the School-men {ay 
right of the Sabbath day, Cultus eſt à naturd, modus d lege, virtus d 
Gratid. Nature dictates that God ſhould be worſhipped, the Law in- 
forms what day and time to ſpend in his worſhip, Grace muſt enable us 


the ſame reaſon for God's worſhip continues ſtill, therefore it is a 


the reaſon be evident to the nature of it when it is made known, yet 
it is hard to conceive that nature could have found out the preciſe deter- 
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fair to be the voice of nature, or atleaſt a tradition received from the Sons 


granting that the ſeventh part of time was a poſitive Law of God, yet! 
fay it binds immutably, becauſe there is as ſtrong a reaſon for it now 


I take to be the ſenſe of thoſe who diſtinguiſh between morale poſitivum, 


things are ſo moral, that though the reaſon of them be founded in na- 


precept merely occaſional, as the firſt and original ground of its limit |} 
tion to the ſeventh in order, God's reſting on that day from the work of | 

Creation, and the further ground of its inforcement to the Jews, uus. 
their deliverance out of Egypt; theſe being not immutable but tempo” 


rary and occaſional, may upon as great ground given, and app my 
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Gol for that end (as is evident by the Apoſtles praQtice ) be ſufficient 
caſon of the alteration of the ſeventh day to the firſt day of the week. 

y this may, briefly be ſeen how irrationally thoſe ſpeak, who ſay we 
fs no farther ground for our obſervation of the Lord's day. now, than 

for other atbitrary Feſtivals in the Church, viz. The tradition of the 
Church of God. I grant, the tradition of the Church doth acquaint - 
zs with Apoſtolical practice, but the ground of our obſervation of the 
Lord's day, is not the Church's tradition, but that Apoſtolical practioe 
conveyed by univerſal tradition, ( which ſetting aſide the Feſtivals ob- 
ſerved upon the Lord's day, can very hardly be found for any other.) 
But ſuppoſing univerſal tradition for other Feſtivals, I ſay here tradition 

is not only uſed as a teſtimony and inſtrument of conveyance, as in the 


other caſe of the Lord's day; but is it ſelf the only argumetit, and the <4 
very ground of the original obſervation ; Between which two, what a Fs 
wide difference there is, let any rational man judge. But for a farther — . 
clearing this obſervation, we muſt conſider, that the reaſon of the com- 4 


mand, which we ſay is the meafure of its obligation, muſt not be fetch- 

el from mens uncertain conjectures, (among wliom dreams often paſs 

for reaſons) but it muſt be either expreſſed in the Law its ſelf, or de- 

ducible by apparent and eaſie collection from it; as is plain in the de- ** 

crees of the Apoſtles about things ſtrangled, and offered to Idols, where Ads 15. 29. 

the reaſon of the command is plainly implied, to wit, for preſent com- 

pliance with the Jews; and therefore no ſooner did the reaſon of the 

command ceaſe, but the obligation of it ceaſed too: but of this more 

afterwards. - This is. one way then to diſcern the difference between po- 

fitive Laws, as to the obligation of them, by the ground and reaſon of - 

| the command. And therefore it is well obſerved by Divines, (which far- 

ter confirms what I now prove) that no command doth bind againſt the 

reaſon of the command; becauſe it is not the words, but the ſenſe and 

reaſon of a command which hath the greateſt obligatory force. Therefore 

Lush tells us that the ratio juris &. legiſlatoris conſilium, is the beſt inter- orat. ro 4. 

preter of any Law: who excellently and largely proves that the reaſon ©" 

of the Law is the law, and not the words. So much for the firſt rule. 

 .. Secondly, Another way to know when poſitive Laws are immutable, F. 7. 

i, when God's will is expreſly declared that ſuch Laws ſhall bind im- 

mutably. For it being granted on all hands that God may bind us to 

thoſe things which are left indifferent by the Law of nature, and like- 

wile for what term he pleates the only enquiry left, is to ſee in his — 

word whether he hath fo. bound us or no; and if he hath, whether he A 

hut left it in man's power to revoke his Laws, For as to poſitive Laws | 
expreſly laid down in Scripture, the ground of which is only as the 

Jews ſpeak. porvru the will of the King, i. e. God's own pleaſure, 

without any reaſon or occaſion of it ſelf expreſſed or neceſſarily im- 

Plicd, theſe do bind immutably, unleſs the ſame power which comman- 

ded them, doth again revoke them. For we cannot in any wiſe conceive 

that the wiſe God ſhould after the declaring his own will, leave it in 

the power of 12 corrupt fallible being to determine, or to diſpence with 

the obligation f his own Laws. Which to do, and inſtead of them to 

enforce others immediately upon the conſciences of men, as ſtanding 

Laus, is an attempt beyond that of the Giants againſt Heaven, (or the 

men at Babel) that being only an affectation of reaching Heaven, but 

this an actual uſurpation of God's ſupreme and legiſlative power and au- 

thority. But though man hath not, God always reſerves to Himſelf a 
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power to relax, interpret, and diſpence with his own poſitive Laws 
which imply no repugnancy to his own nature. And this power is al. 
ways to be underſtood in all Laws to be reſerved to God, where he 
hath not himſelf declared that he will not uſe it; which is done either 
by the annexing an oath or a promiſe, which the Apoſtle calls the tuo 
immutable things in which it is impeſſible fur God to lie. For though God 
be free to promiſe; yet when he hath promiſed, his own nature and 
faithfulneſs. binds him to performance; in which ſenſe I underſtand 
thoſe who ſay; God in making promiles is bound only to himſelf, and 
not to men; that is, that the ground of performance ariſeth from God's 
faithfulneſs. For elſe if we reſpect the right coming by the promiſe, 
that muſt immediately reſpect the perſon to whom it is made, and in 
reſpe& of which we commonly ſay that the promſer is bound to per- 
formance, But the caſe is otherwiſe in penal Laws, which though ne- 
ver ſo ſtrict, do imply a power of relaxation in the Legiſlator : becauſe 
penal Laws do only : conſtitute the debitum pane, and bind the fin- 
ner over to puniſhment, but do not bind the Legiſlator to an actual 
execution upon the debt. Which is the ground that the perſon of 
a Mediator was admittable in the place of fallen man, becauſe it was 


a penal Law, and therefore relaxable. But becauſe the debt of 


puniſhment is immediately contracted upon the breach of the Law, 
therefore ſatisfaction was neceſſary to God as Law-giver, either by the 
perſon himſelf, or another for him; becauſe it was not conſiſtent with 
the holineſs of God's nature · and his wiſdom as Governor, to relax an 
eſtabliſhed Law, without valuable: confideration. Now. for the third 
kind of God's Laws beſides promiſſory and penal, viz. ſuch as are mere- 
ly poſitive reſpecting duties, which becoine ſuch by, vertue of an expreſs 


command: theſe, though they be revocable in themſelves, yet being te- 


Catech. Ra- 


cov. cap. 4. 
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vocable only by God himſelf, and his own power, ſince he hath already 


in his word fully revealed his will, unleſs therein he hath declared 


when their obligation ſhallceaſe, they continue irreverſible. Ihis is the 
caſe as to the Sacraments of the New Teſtament, which being commards 
merely poſitive, yet Chriſt commanding Chriſtians as Chriſtians to ob- 
ſerve them, and not as Chriſtians of the firſt and ſecond ages of the 
Church, his mind can be no otherwiſe interpreted concerning them, 
than that he did intend immutably to bind alk Chriſtians to the obſer- 
vance of them. For although the Socinians ſay, that baptifm was only 
a Rite inſtituted by Chriſt for the paſſing men from Judaiſm and Gen- 
tiliſm to Chriſtianity, yet we are not bound to look upon all as reaſon 
that comes from thoſe who profeſs themſelves the admirers of it. For 


Chriſt's command no where implying ſuch a limitation; and an outward | 


viſible profeſſion of Chriſtianity being a duty now, and the Covenant 
entred into by that Rite of initiation, -as obligatory as ever, we have no 
reaſon to think that Chriſt's command doth not reach us now, eſpect- 
ally the promiſe being made to as many as God ſhall call, and conſe- 
quently the ſame duty required which was then in order to the obtaiu· 
ing of the ſame ends. A third way to diſcern the immutability of po- 
ſitive Laws, is, when the things commanded in particular are neceſſary 
to the being, ſucceſſion, and continuance of ſuch a ſociety of men oi 
feſling the Goſpel, as is inſtituted and approved by Chriſt himſelf. Por 
Chriſt muſt be ſuppoſed to have the power himſelf to order what ſo- 
ciety he pleaſe, and appoint what orders he pleaſe to be obſerved by 
them; what Rites and Ceremonies to be uſed in admiſlion of Members 
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into his Chur ch; in their continuing in it z in the way; s, — 


of ejection out df it; in the preſerving the ſucceſſion of his Church, and 
the adminiſtration of ordinances of his appointment. Theſe being thus 
neceſlary for the maintaining and upholding this ſociety, they are there- 
by of a nature as unalterable, as the duty of obſerving what Chriſt hath 
commanded is. How much theſe things concern the reſolution of the 
Queſtion propoſed, will appear afterwards. Thus we Have gained a 

reſolution of the ſecond thing, whereon an unalterable Divine Right is 


founded; vis. either upon the dictates of the Law of Nature, concur- 


ring with the Rules of the written word; or upon exprels poſitive Laws 
of God, whoſe reaſon is immutable, or which God hath declared ſhall 


continue, as neceflary to the being of the Church; nel bit eee 
The next thing is to examine the other pretences which are brought 
for a Divine Right; which are either Scripture 1 or Divine adds, 
or Divine approbation. For Scripture examples : Firſt, I take it for gran- 
ted on all hands, that all Scripture examples do not bind us to follow 
them; ſuch are the Mediatory acts of Chriſt, the Heroical acts of extra- 


ordinary perſons, all accidental and occaſional actions. Example. doth 
pot bind us as an example; for then all examples are to be followed, and 


8 


| ſo we ſhall of neceſſity go qua itur, non qua eundum, walk by the moſt 


examples, and not by rule. There is then no obligatory force in ex- 
ample it ſelf. Secondly, there muſt be then ſome rule fixed to know 
when examples bind; and when not: for otherwiſe there can be no dif- 


. crimination put between examples which we are to follow, and which 


to avoid. This rule muſt be either immediately obligatory, making it a 
duty to follow ſuch examples, or elſe directive, declaring what exam- 
ples are to be followed: And yet even this latter doth imply as well as 


F. 8: 


the former, that the following theſe examples thus declared, is become 


a duty. There can be no duty without a Law making it to be a duty: 


and-conſequently, it is the Law making it to be a duty to follow ſuch 


examples, which gives a Divine Right to thoſe examples, and not bare- 
ly the examples themſelves. We are bound to follow Chriſt's example, 
not barely becauſe he did ſuch and ſuch things, (for many things he 
did we are not bound to follow him in) but becauſe he himſelf hath 
by a command made it our duty to follow him in his humility, pati- 


ence, ſelf denial, Oc: and in whatever things are ſet out in Scripture wank, 11. 


for our imitation. When men ſpeak then with ſo much confidence, 
that Scripture examples do bind us unalterably, they either mean that 


the example it felf makes it a duty, which I have ſhewn already to be 


abſurd; or elſe that the moral nature of the action done in that example, 


or elſe the Law making it our duty to follow the example, though in 


it ſelf it be of no moral nature. If the former of theſe two, then it is 
the morality of the action binds us, without its being incarnate in the 


28. b | 
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example: For the example in actions not moral, binds not at all, and 


therefore the example binds only by vertue of the morality of it, and 


conſequent]y, it is the morality of the action which binds, and not the 


example. If the latter, the rule making it our duty, then it is more 
apparent, that it is not the example which binds neceſſarily, but that 
rule which makes it a duty to follow it; for examples in indifferent 


things do not bind without a Law making it to be a duty: And fo it evi- 


dently appears, that all obligatory force is taken off from the examples 


themlelves, and reſolved into one of the two former, the moral nature 
of the action, or a poſitive Law. And therefore thoſe who plead the 
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obligatory nature of Scripture examples, muſt either produce the moral 


nature of theſe examples, or elſe a rule binding us to follow thoſe exam. 


ples. Eſpecially, when theſe examples are brought to found a New poſitive 
Law, obliging all Chriſtians neceſſarily to the end of the world. Concer. 
ning the binding nature of Apoſtolical practice, I ſhall diſcourſe largely 


_ afterwards. The next thing pleaded for a Divine Right, is by Divine 
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Acts. As to this, it is again evident that all Divine Acts do not conſtitute 
ſuch a Right; therefore there muſt be ſomething expreſſed in thoſe Ags 
when ſuch a Divine Right follows them ; whence we may infallibly 


gather it was God's intention they ſhould perpetually oblige: as is plain 


in the caſes inſtanced in the moſt for this purpoſe; as God's reſting on 
the ſeventh day, making the Sabbath perpetual : For it was not God's 
reſting that made it the Sabbath, for that is only expreſſed as the oc- 


caſion of its inſtitution; but it was God's ſanctifying the day, that is, 
by a Law ſetting it apart for his own ſervice, which made it a 8 


And ſo Chriſt's reſurrection was not it which made the Lord's day 

bath of Divine Right; but Chriſt's reſurrection was the occaſion of the 
Apoſtles altering only a circumſtantial part of a moral duty already; which 
being done upon ſo great reaſons, and by perſons endued with an infal- 
lible ſpirit, thereby it becomes our duty to obſerve that moral command 
in this limitation of. time. But here it is farther neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
between acts merely poſitive, and acts donative or legal. The former 


confer no right at all, but the latter do; not barely as acts, but as le- 
gal acts, that is, by ſome declaration that thoſe acts do confer right. 


And fo it is in all donations, and therefore in Law the bare delivery of 
a thing to another doth not give a legal title to it, without expreſs trans. 
ferring of dominion and propriety with it. Thus in Chriſt's delivering 
the Keys to Peter and the reſt of the Apoſtles, by that act I grant the 
Apoſtles had 1 of the Keys by Divine Right; but then it was 
not any bare act 

of Chriſt's will conferring that authority upon them. Again, we muſt 


diſtinguiſh between a right conferr'd by a donative act, and the wnalte- 


rable nature of that Right; for it is plain there may be a Right perſonal 


as well as ſucceſſive, derivative, and perpetual, And therefore it is not 
enough to prove that a Right was given by any a& of Chriſt, unleſs it 
be made appear it was Chriſt's intention that Right ſhould be perpetual 
if it oblige ſtill. For otherwiſe the extent of the Apoſtolical commiſſion, 
the power of working miracles, as well as the power of the Keys, (whether 
by it we mean a power declarative of duty, or a power authoritative 
and penal!) muſt continue ſtill, if a difference be not made between theſe 


two: And ſome rule found out to know when the Right conferr'd by 
Divine Acts is perſonal, when ſucceſſive; which rule thus found out, 


muſt make the Right unalterable, and ſo concerning us, and not the 


bare donative act of Chriſt: For it is evident they were all equally con. 


ferr d upon the Apoſtles by an act of Chriſt; and if ſome continue fill, 
and others do not, then the bare act of Chriſt doth not make an unalte- 


rable Divine Right. And ſo though it be proved that the Apoſtles had 
ſuperiority of order and juriſdiction over the Paſtors of the Church by 
an act of Chriſt, yet it muſt farther be proved, that it was Chriſt's in- 
tent ion that ſuperiority ſnould continue in their ſucceſſors, or it makes 
nothing to the purpoſe. But this argument, I confeſs, 1 ſee not how 
thoſe who make a neceſſary Divine Right to follow upon the ads of 
Chriſt, can poſſibly avoid the force of. The laſt thing pleaded for Dr 
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which are good, and therefore only commendable,” they muſt be ſo ei- 
ther becauſe done in conformity to God's revealed vill, or to the nature 
of things good in themſelves. In the one it is the poſitive Law of God, 
in the other the Law of Nature, which made the action good, and fo 
ved by God, and on that account we are bound to do it. = 
God will certainly approve of nothing but what is done accordin 
his will revealed, or natural; which Will and Law of his, is that w ich 


the obſervation of it. But for acts of a 
we read God's approbation of in 1 ture, by vertue of which appro- 
bation thoſe actions do oblige us; in this caſe I ſay it is not God's mere 


ded in Scripture, is a ſufficient teſtimony and declaration of God's in- 
tention to oblige men: And ſo it comes to be a poſitive: Law, which is 
nothing elſe but a ſufficient declaration of the Legiſlator's will and in- 
tention, to bind in particular actions and caſes. Thus now we have 
cleared whereon a neceſſary and unalterable Divine Right muſt be foun- 
ded; either upon the Law of Nature, or ſome 13 750 Law of _ 
/ agen Wen * 0 Nee 2975 0 
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Six Hypotheſes laid down, as the baſis of the fillewing Diſcowſe." I. The 
vine poſitive Laws, in things immediately flowing from it. 2. Things 
agreeable tothe Law of Nature may be 22 ene actiſed in the Church 
f God, where there is b 8 mans 727 4 — s, enlarged into five 
ſuſerview Propoſitions. 3. Divine poſit #50 Laws, bodice the man- 
mut be obeyed by vertue of the obli _ of the natural Law. ig — 
e 


undetermined, both by the natura and pe tive Laws of Go 
lawfully determined by the ſupreme authority in the Church 'of f God. 


6. Things thus determined by lawful authority, are not thereby made unal- 


Bring ſhewed what a Divine Right i is, and whereon'! it 1s founded; 
founded upon Divine Right, taken either of theſe two ways. Bur for 


vill be as the baſis and foundation of the following deute; which all 


ally, beginning with the Law of Nature, and ſo to Divine poſitive Laws; 
and laſtl 9 to ſpeak to humane poſitive Laws. Tho firſt Principle or 
bypothefis which I lay down, is, 


9, 46 ne from the * of” * there no oof ſtive 


ine Right, is Divine approbation,/ but:this-leaſt"oF-all conſtitutes a Di- 
vine Right: For if the actions be exttaordinary; God's approbatiot of 
them as ſuch, cannot make them an ordinary duty. In all other actions 


 approbation that makes the —— but as that approbat ion ſo recor- 


ner of the thing whoſe ſub ance is — by the Lam Nature, 


5. What is thus determined by 2 — doth bind the conſci- 
ences of men ſiubject to that authority, to'obedience to thoſe' determinations. 


| able, "but my be revoked, limited, and Phage by rhe Jon: aufer. ä 


our next great enquiry will be, how far Church Government is 


of them concern the obligation of Laws, wherein] ſhall proceed gradu- 


makes any thing to be of Divine Right, i. e. 1 "binding, IT TL 
merely poſitive; Nature; which 


 trreverſible obligation of the Law of Sond either by humane, or Di- 


our more diſtinct, clear and. rational proceeding, I ſhall lay down ſome 
things, as ſo many Poſtulata or general Principles and Hypotheſer, which 
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is contrary: to the dictates of nature. A man may 


poſitive Laws and divine: Firſt as to humane. For fit, the things 
commanded in the Law of Nature, heing juſt and righteous in them. 
ſelves, there can be no obligatory Law made againſt ſuch. things. Ney 
tenetur ad impoſſibile,” is true in the ſenſe” of the civil Law, as well 25 
in Philoſophy; as «xpoffbile is taken for turpe, and _ for that which 
| ; de as well bound 
not to be a man, as not to act according to principles of reaſon: For 
the Law of Nature is nothing elſe but the dictate of right reaſon, diſco- 


&c. lib. 1. vering the good or evil of particular actions, from their conformity or 


e repugnancy to natural light. Whatever poſitive Law is then made di- 


Prafat. in 


rectly infringing and violating | natural principles, 1s thereby of no force 
at all. And that which hath no obligation in it ſelf, cannot diffolve 3 
former obligation. Secondly, the indiſpenſableneſs of the obligation 


of the Law: of Nature, * from the end of all other Laws, which - 
are agreed upon by mutual compact, which is the better to preſerve men 
in their rights and privileges. Now the greateſt rights of men, are ſuh 


as flow from Nature it felf; and therefore, as no Law binds againſt the 
reaſon of it, ſo neither can it againſt the common end of Laws. There- 
fore, if a humane poſitive Law ſhould be made, that God ſhould na 
be worſhipped, it cannot bind, being againſt the main end of Laws, 
which is to make men live together as reaſonable creatures, which they 
cannot do, without doing what Nature requires} which is, to ſerve 
God who made it. Again, it overturns the very foundation of all Go- 


vernment, and diffolves the tye to all humane Laws, if the Law of Na- 
ture doth not bind indiſpenſably ; for otherwiſe, upon what ground 


muſt men yield obedience: to any Laws that are made? is it not by 


vertue of this Law: of Nature, that men muſt ftand to all compacts and 


agreements made?. If Laus take their force among men from hence, they 
can bind no farther than thoſe compacts did extend, which cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be to violate and deſtroy their owff natures. Poſitive Laws 
may reſtrain much of what is only of the permiſſive Law of Nature 
(for the intent of poſitive Laws, was to make men abate ſo much of their 
natural freedom, as ſhould, be judged neceſſary for the preſervation of 


humane ſocieties). but againſt the obligatory Law of Nature, as to its 


Precepts, no after Lam can derogate from the obligation of it. And there- 
fore it is otherwife between the Law of Nature and poſitive Law, thanbe- 
tween Laws merely civil: for as to theſe the rule is, that poſterior derogat 
priori, the latter Law caffates and nulls the obligation of the former; 
but as to natural Laws and poſitive, prior derogat poſteriori, the Law of 
Nature, which is firſt, takes away the obligation of a poſitive Law, if 
it be contrary; to it. As Juſtellus obſerves it was in the primitive 
Church, in reference to the obligation of the Canons of the. Councils, 
that ſuch as were inſerted in the Codex Canonum, being of the more an- 


cod. Canon. Cient Councils, did render the obligation of. later Canons invalid, which 


Eccleſ. 
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were contrary to them, unleſs it were in matters of ſmall moment. We 
ſee then, that ſuppoſing the Law of Nature doth not continue obligatory, 
the obligation of all humane poſitive Laws will fall with it (as the ſu- 
perſtructure needs muſt when the foundation is removed) for if any o- 
ther La of Nature may be diſſolved, why not that whereby men are 
bound to ſtand to covenants and contracts made? and if that be diſſol- 
ved, how can the obligation to humane Laws remain, which 1s found- 
ed upon that baſis 2: And ſo all civil ſocieties are thereby _—_— 
558 | 8 a 1 IId; 
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Thirdly, it appears from the nature of that obligation which follows 
the Law of Nature, ſo that thereby no humane Law can bind againſt 
this; for humane Laws bind only outward humane actions directly, and 
internal acts only by virtue of their neceſſary connexion with, and in- 
fuetice upon outward actions, and not otherwiſe; but the Law of Na- 
ture immediately binds the ſoul and conſcience of man: And therefore 
obligatio naturalis, and nexus conſcientiæ, are made to be the ſame by . 
Lefſms, Suarez, and others. For Leſſius diſputing, Whether a Will Leſſ.de juft 
made without ſolemnity of Law, doth bind in conſcience or no? He & Jure l. 2. 
proves it doth by this argument, from the opinion of the Lawyers, that © 4. wa 
without thoſe ſolemnities there doth ariſe from it a natural obligation, Suarez de 
and the heres ab Inteſtato, who is the next of Kin, is bound to make it 4. {6 
good; therefore it doth bind in conſcience. So then there ariſeth a ne- * 18 
ceſſary obligation upon conſcience, from the dictates of the Law of Na- 
ture, which cannot be removed by any poſitive Law. For although 
there lye no action in the civil Law againſt the breach of a meerly na- 
tural Law, as in the former caſe of ſucceſſion to a will not legally made; 
in covenants made without conditions expreſſed, in recovery of debts 
from a perſon to whom money was lent in his Pupilage without conſent 
of his Tutor; in theſe caſes though no action lie againſt the perſons, 
yet this proves not that theſe have no obligation upon a man, but only 
that he is not reſponſible for the breach of moral honeſty in them be- 
fore civil Courts. In which ſenſe thoſe Lawyers are to be underſtood 
which deny the obligation of the Law of Nature. But however con- 
ſcience binds the offender over to anſwer at a higher tribunal, before 
which all ſuch offences ſhall be puniſhed. Thus then we ſee no poſi- 
tive humane Law can diſpence with, or diſſolve the obligation of the 
Law of Nature. Much leſs, Secondly, can we ſuppoſe any poſitive 
divine Law ſhould. For although God's power be immenſe and infi- 
nite to do what pleaſeth him, yet we muſt always ſuppoſe this power 
to be conjoyned with goodneſs, elſe it is no divine power: and there- 
fore poſſe malum, non eſt poſſe, it is no power, but weakneſs to do evil; 
| and without this poſſe malum there can be no alteration made in the na- 
| ture of good and evil; which muſt be ſuppoſed, if the obligation of the „ 
natural Law be diſpenſed with. Therefore it was well ſaid by Origen, orig. lib. 3. 
when Celſus objected it as the common ſpeech of the Chriſtians, that C 9 
with God all things are poſſible, that he neither underſtood bow it was c. 
ſpoken, nor what all theſe things are, nor how God could do them: and 
concludes with this excellent ſpeech, Svva?) 5 na fuds wala d des, 
atop IuvapuE v Dos 51), d dſabos ft) x; oopos 51) dx Sia). We ſay, faith 
he, that God can do all things which are reconcileable with bis Deity, 
Goodneſs, and Wiſdom. And after adds, That as it is impoſſible for ho- 
ney to make things bitter, and light to make things obſcure, ſo it is for 
God to do any thing that is unjuſt. *Evailiov 8 1 airs Th Saorils N vj xab 
 wnby wd Ahe, 1 r dd Fuycyuis, For the power of doing evil is di- 
reftly contrary to the divine nature, and that omnipotency which is conſi- 
fren with it, To the ſame purpoſe he ſpeaks el fewhere, 30% An webrov 
ny 0 Neos, BBD), God wills nothing unbecoming himſelf : And again, c. celfum, 
Qauſp 5 ri 8 wa?) ay og 5 Foc, ire io 6 S665 Suvapp@» wn ) Dios et "0 L. 5. 5. 247. 
Uxegv T1 dg 6 $65 8x 3 edc. We aſſirm that God cannot do evil ations, for 
F be could he might as well be no God. For if God ſhould do evil, he would 
be no God. So then though God be omnipotent, yet it follows not that 
be can therefore diſſolve the obligation of the preceptive Law of na- 
| | 2 TN ture, 
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We conclude then, what comes immediately from the Law of natureh 


Covarr, c. 
Tc. de te- 
an, „. I, 


to what conſtitutions alone they would themſelves, to chooſe what 
form of Government among them they pleaſed, to determine how far 


' the Law of nature, or by the light of nature diſcovered to he 2% Hues, 


more intricate than the former) we ſhall conſider men under a double 


things premiſed, I lay down theſe. propoſitions. 


Rates of the preceptive part of the Law of Nature. 


ture, or change the natures of good and evil. God may indeed alter the 
properties of thoſe things from whence the reſpecs of good and evil do 
reſult, as in Abraham's offering Iſaac, the Iſraelites taking. away the 
Eg yptians Jewels; which God may juſtly do by, vertue of his abſolute 
dominion ; but the change here is not in the obligation of the Lay, but 
in the things themſelves. Murther would be an intrinſecal evil ſil ; 
but that which was done by immediate and explicite command from God 
would have been no murther. Theft had been a fin ſtill, but taking 
things alienated from their properties by God himſelf, was not theft. 


way of command binds immutably and indiſpenſably. Which is the fir 
Hypotheſis or Principle laid down. 5 | 


* 


The ſecond Hypotheſis is, that things which are either deducible from 


ble to it, may be lawfully practiſed in the Church of God, if they be not 
otherwiſe ee by the poſutive. Laws of God, or of 127 SON 
authority. We hall A nan into the nature, of theſe things, and 
then ſhew the lawfulneſs of doing them. For the nature of theſe things, 
we muſt conſider what things may be {aid to be of the Law of nature, 
They may be reduced to two heads, which muſt be accurately diſtin- 
guiſh'd. They are either ſuch things which nature dictates to be done, 
or not to þE done neceſſarily and immutably; or elſe ſuch things as 
are judged to be very agreeable to natural light, but are ſubject to po- 
ſitive determinations. The former are called by ſome jus nature olli. 
gatibum; by others jus nature froprium, whereby things are made ne- 
ceſſarily duties or fins; the latter jus nature promiſſruum, and reducti- 
dum, for which it is ſufficient if there be no repugnancy to natural light, 
From theſe two ariſe a different obligation upon men; either ſtrict, and 
is called by Covarruvias obligatio ex juſtitil, an obligation of duty and 
juſtice ;, the other larger, obligatio ex communi æquitate, or ex honeſtate 
morali, an obligation from common equity, that is according to the a- 
greeableneſs of things to natural light. The former I have ſhewn al- 
ready do bind indiſpenſably, but theſe latter are ſubje& to poſitive 
Laws. For our better underſtanding the obligation of theſe (which is 


notion, either in a ſtate of abſolute liberty, which ſome call a ſtate of 
nature, or elſe in a ſtate wherein they have reſtrained their own libe- 
ty by mutual compacts, or are determined by a higher Law. Theſe 


1. In a fate of abſolute liberty before any ' poſitive Laws were ſuperad- 
ded to the natural, whatſoever was. not neceſſarily determined by the obli- 
gatory Law of Nature, was wholly left to mens power to do it or not, 
and belongs to the permiſſive Law of Nature, And thus all thoſe things 
which are ſince determined by politive Laws, were in ſuch a ſuppoſed 
ſtate, left to the free choice of. a man's own will. Thus it was in mens 
power to join in civil ſociety with whom they pleaſed, to recover 
things, or vindicate injuries in what way they judged beſt, to ſubmit 


they would be bound to any authority choſen by themſelves, tolodge the 
legiſlative and coercive power in what perſons they thought fit, to agree 
upon puniſhments anſwerable to the nature of offences. And ſo in all 


other things not repugnant to the common light of reaſon, and the * 
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mmink of compacts one with another (taking this as a principle of the 
on an incloſure of properties, and the 


- mean, upon living together in a civil ſtate, and of the Laws they muſt 


bath conſented to; ot eſſe he breaks not only a poſitive Law, but that 


in him lies ; thence Aug us had ſome reaſon to ſay, He was the beſt 
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2. 4 flate of abſolute liberty not agreeing to the nature of man con- 
ered in relation ta others, it was in mens power to reſtrain their own 
liberty non compatts fo far as ſhould be judged neceſſary for the ends of 
their mutual ſoctety. A ſtate of nature I look upon only as an imagi- 
nary ſtate, for better underſtanding the nature and obligation of Laws. 


For it is confeſſed by the greateſt aſſertors of it, that che renten of 


parents and Children cannot be conceived in a ſtate of natural liberty, Hobs de . 8 
becauſe Children aſſoon as born are actually under the power and autho- f. 11. Am. 


rity of their parents. But for our clearer apprehending the matter in 
hand, we ſhall proceed with it. Suppoſing then all thoſe former rights 
were in their own power; it is moſt agreeable to natural reaſon, that 
every man may part with his right ſo far as he pleaſe for his own ad- 
vantage. Here now, men finding a neceſſity to part with ſome of their 
rights to defend and ſecure their moſt conſiderable ones, men begin to 


natural Law, and the foundation of ſociety, that all Covenants are to 
be performed.) When they are thus far agreed, they then conſider the 
terms upon which they ſhould entet into ſociety one with another. And 
here men deveſt themſelves of their 2 liberty, and agree up- 
fences of thoſe properties; 1 


be ruled by. This is apparently agreeable to natural reaſon, the things 

being in their own power, which they agree to part witin. 
Men entring upon ſocieties by mutual compatts, things thereby become F. 3. 

good and evil which were not ſo before. Thus he who was free before Prop. 3 


to do what and how he pleaſed, is now bound to obey what Laws he 


Law of natiire which commands man to ſtand to Covenants once made; 
though he be free to make them: And therefore it is obſervable that 
the doing of things that were lawful before covenants'made, and things 
thereby determined, may be ſo far from being lawful after, that the do- 
ing of them may contradi& a principle of the obligatory Law of nature. 
Thus in a ftate of liberty every one had right to what he thought fit for 
his uſe, but Propriety and Dominion'being introduced, which was a free 
voluntary act, by mens determining rights, it now becomes an offence 

againſt bo Leer of nature, to take away that which is another mans. 
ln which ſenſe alone it is that theft is ſaid to be forbidden by the Law Paulus l. f. g 
of nature. And by the ſame reaſon he that reſiſts and oppoſeth the law- . — 
ul authority, under which he is born, dotht not only offend againſt the 1. Fat. pP. 
Municipal Laurs of the place wherein he lives, but againſt that Origi- 4. werb. fc. | 

nal and fundamental Law of Societies, vis, ſtanding to Covenants once 

wade, For it is a groſs miſtake as well as dangerous, for men tb ima- 

$0 that every man is born in a ſtate of abſolute liberty to chooſe what 

Laws and Governours he pleaſe; but every one being now born a ſub- 

ect to that authority he lives under, he is bound to preſerve it as much 


Citizen, qui praſenrem reipublice ſlatum mutari non bult, that doth not 
aiſturb the preſent ſtate of the Common · weulth; and who as Alcibiades | 
laith-in;Thucydides,” Grep iter tina mh wo)iTelicy, Id auf Mane . Gro. de 
endeavours to: preſerve: that form of Government he was born under. And 4 = © 
the reaſon of it is, that in contracts and Covenants made for Govern- . 4. 
ent, men look not only at themſelves, but at the benefit of poſterity; Jed. . 
if then one party be bound to maintain the rights of the others poſterity 

wid | 2 . as 
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The Divine Right of Forms Bool 


as well as of his perſon, the other party muſt be ſuppoſed to oblige his 
poſterity in his Covenant to perform obedience, which every man hath 
power to do, . becauſe Children are at their parents diſpoſal; And equity 
requires that the Covenant entred ſhould be of equal extent to both par- 
ties: And if a inan doth expect protection for his poſterity, he muſt en. 
gage for the obedience of his poſterity too, to the Governours who do 
legally protect them. But the farther proſecution of theſe things be- 
longs to another place to conſider of; my purpoſe being to treat of Go- 
vernment in the Church, and not in the State. The ſumm of this is, 
that the obligation to the performance of what things are determined 
(which are of the permiſſive Law of nature) by poſitive Laws, doth 
ariſe from the obligatory Law of nature. As the Demonſtration of he 
particular Problemes in the Mathematicks, doth depend upon the prin- 
ciples of the Theoremes themſelves ;.and ſo whoever denies the truk 
of the Probleme deduced by juſt conſequence from the Theoreme, muſt 
conſequently deny the truth of the Theoreme its ſelf: ſo thoſe who vio- 
late the particular determinat ions of the permiſſive Law of nature, do 
violate the obligation of the preceptive part of that Law: Obedience to 
the other being grounded on the principles of this. 1 
4. God hath power by bis poſitive Laws to take in and determine as 
much of the permiſſive Law of nature as he pleaſe, which being once ſp 
determined by an univerſal Law, 1s 1 far from being lawful to be done, 
that the doing of them by thoſe under an obligation to his poſitive Laws, 
is an offence againſt the immutable Law of nature. That God may re- 
ſtrain man's natural liberty, I ſuppoſe none who own God's legiſlative 
power over the world can deny; eſpecially conſidering that men have 
power to reſtrain themſelves; much more then hath God, who is the 
Rector and Governour of the world. That a breach of his poſitive 
Laws is an offence againſt the common Law of nature, appears hence; 
becauſe man being God's creature, is not only bound to do what is in 
general ſuitable to the principles of reaſon in flying evil, and chooſing 
good; but to ſubmit to the determinations of God's will, as to the di- 
ſtinction of good from evil. For being bound univerſally to obey God, 
it is implyed that man ſhould obey him in all things which he diſcovers 
to be his will: whoſe determination muſt make a thing not only good, 
but neceſſary to be done, by vertue of his ſupreme authority over men. 
This then needs no farther proof, being ſo clear in its ſelt. 
5. Laſtly. What things are left undetermined by divine poſitive Laws, 
are in the Churches power to uſe, and practiſe according as it judgeth them 
moſt agreeable to the rule of the Word. That things undetermin'd by 
the word are ſtill lawful, evidently appears: becauſe what was once 
lawful, muſt have ſome poſitive Law to make it unlawful, which if 
there be none, it remains lawful ſtill. And that the Church of God 
ſhould be debar'd of any privilege of any other ſocieties, I underſtand 
not; eſpecially if it belong to it as a ſociety conſidered in its ſelf, and 
not as 2 particular ſociety conſtituted upon fuch accounts as the Church 
is. For I doubt not but to make it evident afterwards, that many 
parts of Government in the Church belong not to it as fuch in a re- 
{trained ſenſe, but in the general notion of it, as a ſociety of men il 
bodyed together by ſome Laws proper to its ſelf: Although it fubſiſt 
upon a higher foundation, viz. of divine inſtitution, and upon higher 
grounds, reaſons, principles, ends; and be directed by other Laws im- 
mediately than any other ſocieties in the world are. TR e The 
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than Abels, Cain s being an Euchari offering withonmt hurt to ocher 
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ras er.of thoſe af, and the olives of worſhip,” 
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| - of mens own « 1 Was _ ü the Temple was built Dan ba. 


Seen es her Dy the. ſeveral ex wles of Geideon, Samuel; Dat 4, x Sam. 7. 
bas if — we ſhould not have ron of C God's 10. 3. 

| xceepting s in ſuck places as, he did Gedeons, nor of the Pro- 25 5 

phets doing iu, as: Sivmel and-David dd It is a diſputable caſe about 

e e whether the offering. of them came only f om natural light, 

mand: the latter ſeems fur more probable to 

I cannot ſee how natural light ſhould any wiſe dickste, that 7 

acceg of the blood of other creatures as a token of man's 1 

ives his very good reaſon why the Erercit. in 

d an thing in ſacrifice cannot belong to the Law of na- Gen. 42. 

wre, — is only acceptable as a ſign, and token of obedience, 

a ra imply-99-an a& of Obedience; and this ſign fignifying ex-inſli- 
0 . oying the life of a beaſt ean never naturally ſignitic 


on 


Ga J and therefore it muſt have-ſome poſitive Law; 
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The Droine Right of Forms Bog 
as well as of his perſon, the other party muſt be ſuppoſed to oblige his 
poſterity in his Covenant to perform obedience, which every man hath 


power to do, becauſe Children are at their parents diſpoſal; And equit 


requires that the Covenant entred ſhould be of equal extent to both par. 


ties: And if a inan doth expect protection for his poſterity, he muſt en- 


gage for the obedience of his poſterity too, to the Governours who do 
legally protect them. But the farther proſecution of theſe things be- 
longs to another place to conſider of; my purpoſe being to treat of Go. 


- vernment in the Church, and not in the State. The ſumm of this is, 


that the obligation to the performance of what things are determined 
(which are of the permiſſive Law of nature) by poſitive Laws, doth 
ariſe from the obligatory Law of nature. As the Demonſtration of the 
particular Problemes in the Mathematicks, doth depend upon the prin- 
ciples of the Theoremes themſelves; and ſo whoever denies the truth 
of the Probleme deduced by juſt conſequence from the Theoreme, muſt 
conſequently deny the truth of the Theoreme its ſelf: ſo thoſe who vio- 
late the particular determinations of the permiſſive Law of nature, do 
violate the obligation of the preceptive part of that Law: Obedience to 
the other being grounded on the principles of this. ; 

4. God hath power by bis poſitive Laws to take in and determine as 
much of the permiſſrue Law of nature as he pleaſe, which being once ſo 
determined by an univerſal Law, is ſo far from being lawful to be done, 
that the doing of them by thoſe under an obligation to his poſitive Laws, 
is an offence againſt the immutable Law of nature. That God may re- 
ſtrain man's natural liberty, I ſuppoſe none who own God's legiſlative 
power over the world can deny; eſpecially conſidering that men have 
power to reſtrain themſelves; much more then hath God, who is the 
Rector and Governour of the world. That a breach of his poſitive 
Laws is an offence againſt the common.Law of nature, appears hence; 
becauſe man being God's creature, is not only bound to do what'is in 
general ſuitable to the principles of reaſon in flying evil, and chooſing 
good; but to ſubmit to the determinations of God's will, as to the di- 
ſtinction of good from evil. For being bound univerſally to obey God, 
it is implyed that man ſhould obey him in all things which he diſcovers 


to be his will : whoſe determination muſt make a thing not only good, 


but neceſſary to be done, by vertue of his ſupreme authority over men, 
This then needs no farther proof, being ſo clear in its ſelf. 

5. Laſtly. What things are left undetermined by divine poſitive Laws, 
are in the Churches power to uſe, and practiſe according as it judgeth them 


muſt agreeable to the rule of the Word. That things undetermin d by 


the word are ſtill lawful, evidently appears: becauſe what was once 
lawful, muſt have ſome poſitive Law to make it unlawful, which if 
there be none, it remains lawful ſtill. And that the Church of God 
ſhould be debar'd of any privilege of any other ſocieties, I underſtand 
not; eſpecially if it belong to it as a ſociety conſidered in its ſelf, and 
not as a particular ſociety conſtituted upon ſuch accounts as the Church 
is. For 1 doubt not but to make it evident afterwards, that many 
parts of Government in the Church belong not to it as ſuch in à re- 
{tr2ined ſenſe, but in the general notion of it, as a ſociety of men ir- 
bodyed together by ſome Laws proper to its ſelf: Although it ſubſiſt 
upon a higher foundation, viz. of divine inſtitution, and upon higher 
grounds, reaſons, principles, ends; and be directed by other Laws i- 
mediately than any other ſocieties in the world are. The 
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The third Hypotheſis is this, W here the Law of nature determines the = 


thing, and the divine Law determines the manner and circumſtances of the 
thing, there we are bound to obey the divine Law in its particular deter- 


for as far as we can find, ſacrificing in high 
„till the Temple was built by juag.s. 18. 


16.9. | 


came wholly ſinful: but if ſo before we ſhould not have read of God's 10. 3. 


xccepting facrifices in ſuch places as he did Gedeons, nor of the Pro- 239"; 15: 
phets doing it, as Samuel and David did. It is a diſputable caſe about 


tuto (for mans N the life of a beaſt can never naturally ſignifie 
mans obedience to God 


man; and he that Sacrificeth- a ſheep, as if he cut off à4 dogs neck, ec. 
For what is there more in the one than in the other, but only God's ap- 
pointment, which makes one acceptable and not the other? So that it 
8 no ways probable that God would have accepted Abel's ſacrifice rather 


than Cain 's, had there been no command for their ſacrificing. For as 


to mere natural light, Cain's Sacrifice ſeems more agreeable to that Gen. 4.34. 
than Abels, Cain s being an Euchariſtical offering without hurt to other | 
creatures, but Abels was cruentum:-Sacrificium a Sacrifice of blood. * 
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ſeems ſtrange, the things men can leaſt bear with one another in, ale 


them after their revelation, as the other before. The one being a Teſti. 
mony of their obedience to God as clear and full as the other; yea and 


ſo much the clearer evidence of obedience, in that there could be no 


argument for the performing of thoſe things but à divine command. 


And even in doing things intrinſically good, the ground of purely reli- 


gious obedience is, becauſe God cammands men to do thoſe things 


more than that they ire good in themſelves: Doing a thing becauſe 
moſt ſuitable to nature, ſpeaking morality; but doing becauſe God com- 
mands it, ſpeaks true religion and the obedience of Faith. For as the 
formal reaſon of the act of faith is a divine Teſtimony diſcovered to our 
underſtandings, ſo the formal principle of an act of ſpiritual obedience 
is a divine command inclining the will, and awing it to performance. 80 
far then as divine Law determines things, we are bound to obſerve them 
from the dictates of the natural LacGGGe. i RA 


The fourth Hypotheſis: In things which are determined both 45 the 
Law of nature, and divine poſitive Laws, as to the ſubſtance and morality | 


F them, but not determined as to all circumſtances belonging to them, it 
is in the power. of Lawful authority in the Church of God to determine 
them, ſo far as they judge them tend to the promoting the performance of them 


in due manner. So that not only matters wholly left at liberty as to 


the ſubſtance of them are ſubje& to humane Laws and Conſtitutions, 


but even things commanded in the. Divine Law, in reference to the 


manner of performance, if undetermined by the ſame Law, which en- 
force the duty. Thus the ſetting apart ſome time for God's worſhip, 
is a dictate of the natural Law: that the. firſt day of the week be 
that time, is determin'd under the Goſpel; but in what places, at what 
hours, in what order, decency and ſolemnity this worſhip ſhall be then 
performed, are circumſtances not determined in Scripture, but only by 
general rules: as to theſe then, ſo they be done in conformity to 
thoſe rules, they are ſubje& to humane poſitive determinations. But 
this is not an Hypotheſis 1n the age we live in to be taken for granted 
without proving it: ſome denying the Magiſtrate any power at all in 
matters of religion, others granting a defenſive, protective power of that 


religion which is profeſſed according to the Laws of Chriſt, but deny) 


any determining power in the Magiſtrate concerning things left unde- 
termin'd by the Scripture. This pot heſis then hath landed me into 
a Field of controverſie, wherein I ſhall not ſo much ſtrive to make 


my way through any oppoſite party, as endeavour to beget a right un- 


derſtanding between the adverſe parties, in order to a mutual compli 
ance z which I ſhall the rather do, becauſe if any controverſie hath been 


an increaſer and fomenter of heart-burnings and. diviſions among us, it 


hath been about the determination of indifferent things. And, which 


matters 
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matters of liberty e and thoſe things men have divided moſt upon, have 
| been matters of uniformity, and wherein they have differed moſt, have 
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deen pretended things of Indiſſerency. In order then to laying a foun- 
dation for peace and union, I ſhall calmly debate what power the Magi- 
ſtrate hath in matters of religion, and how far that power doth extend 
in determining things left undetermin d by the word. For the clear un- 
derſtanding the firſt of theſe, we ſhall make our paſſage open to it by 
the laying down ſeveral neceſſary diſtinct ions about it, the want of con- 
ſidering which hath been the ground of the great confuſion in the hand- 
ling this controverſie. Firſt then, we muſt diftinguiſh between a pow- 
er reſpecting religion in it ſelf, and a power concerning religion as it ts 
the publick owned and profeſſed religion of a Nation. For although the 
Magiſtrate hath no proper power over religion in it ſelf, either taking 
it aſtractly for the rule of worſhip, or concretely, for the internal acts 
of worſhip; for he can neither add to that rule, nor diſſolve the obliga- 
tion of it; nor yet can he force the conſciences of men, (the chief ſeat 
of religion) it being both contrary to the nature of religion it ſelf, 
which is a matter of the greateſt freedom and internal liberty, and it be- 
ing quite out of the reach of the Magiſtrates Laws, which reſpe& only 
external Actions as their proper object; for the obligation of any Law 
can extend no farther than the juriſdiction and authority of the Legiſla- 
tor, which among men is only to the out ward actions. But then if we 
conſider religion as it is publickly owned and profeſſed by a Nation, the 
ſupreme Magiſtrate is bound by vertue of his office and authority, not 
only to defend and protect it, but to reſtrain men from acting any thing 
publickly tending to the ſubverſion of it. So tliat the plea for liberty 
of conſcience, as it tends to reſtrain the Magiſtrate's power, is both ir- 


- national and impertinent ; becauſe liberty of conſcience is the liberty of 


mens judgments, which the Magiſtrate cannot deprive them of. For 
men may hold what opinions they will in their minds, the Law takes 
no cognizance of them: but it is the liberty of practice, and venting 
and broaching thoſe opinions which the Magiſtrate's power extends to 
the reſtraint of. And he that hath the care of the publick good, may 
give liberty to, and reſtrain liberty from men, as they act in order to 
the promoting of that good; And as a liberty of all opinions tends ma- 
nifeſtly to the ſubverting a Nation's peace, and to the embroyling it in 
continual confuſions, a Magiſtrate cannot diſcharge his office, unleſs he 
hath a power to reſtrain ſuch a liberty. Therefore we find plainly in 
Scripture that -God imputes the increaſe and impunity of Idolatry as well 
as other vices to the want of a lawful Magiſtracy, Judges 17. 5, 6. where 
the account given of Micab's Idolatry was, becauſe there was no King 
in Iſrael; which implies it to be the care and duty of Magiſtrates to pu- 
niſn and reſtrain whatever tends to the oppoſing and ſubverting the true 


religion. Beſides, I cannot find any reaſon pleaded againſt the Magi- 


trate s power now, which would not have held under David, Solomon, 


A., Jeboſaphat, Hezekias, Foſias, or other Kings of the Jews, who aſ- 


ſerted the publick profeſſion, to the extirpation of what oppoſed it. For 
the plea of conſcience, ( taken for mens judgments going contrary to 
what is publickly owned as religion) is indifferently calculated for all 
Meridians, and will ſerve for a Religion of any elevation. Nay ſtiff 
and contumacious Infidels or Idolaters may plead as highly, (though not 
lo truly) as any, that it goes againſt their judgments or their conſcience 
to own that religion which is eſtabliſhed by authority. If it be 0 
5 A a then 
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then to reſtrain ſuch, notwithſtanding this pretence, why not N 


whoſe doctrine and principles the Magiſtrate judgeth to tend in their 


degree, (though not ſo highly) to the diſhonouring God, and ſubver. 
ting the profeſſion entertained in a Nation? For a mans own certain 


and confidence that he is in the right, can have no influence upon the 


Magiſtrate judging otherwiſe; only if it be true, it will afford him the 
greater comfort and patience under his reſtraint : which was the cafe of 
the primitive Chriſtians under perſecutions: The Magiſtrate then is 
bound to defend, prote& and maintain the religion he owns as true and 
that by vertue of his office, as he is Cuſtos utrinſque tabule, The main. 
tainer of the honour of God's Laws, which cannot be, if he ſuffer thoſe 


of the firſt table to be broken without any notice taken of them. Were 
it not for this power of Magiſtrates under the Goſpel, how could that 


promiſe be ever made good, that Angs ſball be nurſing Fathers to the 
Church of God? unleſs they mean ſuch Nurſing Fathers as Aſtyages was 
to Cyrus, or Amulius to Romulus and Remus, who expoſed their nurſtlin 
to the Fury of wild Beaſts to be devoured yy them. For fo muſt a Ma- 
giſtrate do the Church, unleſs he ſecure it from the incurſion of Here- 
ticks, and the inundation of Seducers. But ſo much for that which 
is more largely aſſerted and proved by others. The Magiſtrate then 
hath power concerning Religion, as owned in a Nation. 
Secondly, we muſt diſtinguiſh between an external and objective pow- 
er, about matters of Religion, and an internal formal power; which 
ſome call an imperative and elicitive power, others a power of order and 
a power of juriſdiction, others poteſias Ecclefraftica, and poteſtas circa 


Eiſeb. vit. Eccleſiaſtica, or in the old diſtinction of Conſtantine, i ens G- roy ine 


Conſtant. 
I. 4. c. 24. 


Die Imp. 
ſum. Poteſt. 


T1s & Nn, a power of things within and without the Church; the 
ſenſe of all is the ſame, though the terms differ. The internal, formal, 
elicitive power of order, concerning things in the Church, lies in autho- 


ritative exerciſe of the Miniſterial function, in preaching the word, and 


adininiſtration of Sacraments; but the external, objective, imperative 


power of juriſdiction, concerning the matters of the Church, lies in a 


due care and proviſion for the defence, protection, and propagation of 
Religion. The former is only proper to the Miniſtry, the latter to the 
Supream Magiſtracy: For though the Magiſtrate hath ſo much power 
about Religion, yet he is not to uſurp the Miniſterial function, nor to 


do any proper acts belonging to it. To which the inſtance of Uzzia's 


is pertinently applied. But then this takes nothing off from the Magi- 


ſtrate's power; for it belongs not to the Magiſtrate imperata facere, but 


imperare facienda, as Grotius truly obſerves, not to do the things com- 


cap. 2. 1.x, Manded, but to command the things to be done. From this diſtinction 


In Jud. c. 


19. 


we may eaſily underſtand, and reſolve that ſo much vexed and intricate 


Queſtion, concerning the mutual ſubordination of the Civil and Eccle- 


ſiaſtical power: For as Peter Martyr well obſerves, theſe two powers are 
ſome ways dyng· , are converſant ſeveral ways about the ſame thing; 
but the Functions of both of them muſt be diſtinguiſhed : For the Fa- 
ſtors of the Church are not to adminiſter juſtice, but it is their duty to 
declare how juſtice ſhould be rightly adminiſtred, without partlality, 
or oppreſſion. So on the other ſide, the Magiſtrate muſt not preach 
the Goſpel, nor adminiſter Sacraments; but however, muſt take care 
that theſe be duly done by thoſe to whoſe function it belongs: but for 
a clearer making it appear, theſe things are to be conſidered, both in 4 
Magiſtrate. and Miniſter of the Goſpel. In a Magiſtrate the Power [4 
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Law of Nature: And as a Vow made by la man, adds a new tie to his 


Ethic. lb. e. the Common- wealth; the latter in a due execution and adminiſtration 


firſt ſet down the Hounds of this power, and then fee to whom it he. 


rule of reaſon muſt be ſuppoſed to fin more himfelf: So likewiſe Ahab, 


vine Law already, become the Law of the Land; Thus Reli 


_ and many others about Religion are inſerted into it. Now as 


we attribute to none but God; the latter belongs to a Supreme Mavi. 
ſtrate, in reference to things belonging to his power, either in Churk 
or Common-wealth. By'an ArchiteQonical, Nomothetical power, we 
mean that power which is diſtinguiſned from that which is proper] 

call'd Political. The former lies in the making Laws for the god 0 


of thoſe Laws for the common good. This we have aſſerted to the 
Magiftrate already; we now come to aſſert the other; where we ſhall 


longs. Firſt then, we ſay not that the Magiſtrate hath a power to re- 
voke, repeal, or alter any Divine poſitive Law; which we have alrea- 
dy ſhewn. Secondly, we {ay not, that the Magiſtrate by his own will 
may conftitute what new Laws he pleaſe for the worſhip of God. This 


* 


J 


was the fault of Jeroboam who made Jſael'to' fin, and therefore by the 


Ahaz, and others. Religion is a thing ſettled by a Divine Law; and 
as it is taken for the doctrine and worſhip of God; ſo it is contained 
in the word of God, and muſt be fetched wholly from thence. But then 
thirdly, The Magiſtrate, by his power, may make that which is à Di- 
ion ma 

be incorporated among our Laws, and the Bible become — — 
Charta. So the firſt Law in the Codex Theod. is about the believing tbe 


to theſe things clearly revealed in the word of God, and withal com- 
manded by the Civil Magiſtrate, although the primary obligation to the 
doing them, is from the former determination by a Divine Law; yet 
the fanction of them by the Civil Magiſtrate, may cauſe a farther obi. 
gation upon Conſcience than was before, and may add puniſhments anld 
rewards not expreſſed before. For although when two Laws are con- 
trary the one to the other, the obligation to the higher Law takes away 
the obligation to the other; yet wlien they are of the ſame nature, or 
ſubordinate one to the other, there may a New obligation ariſe from 
the fame Law, enacted by a New authority. As the commands of the 
Decalogue brought a New obligation upon the Conſeiences of the Jews, 
though the things contained in them, were commanded before in the 


Conſcience, when the matter of his Vo is the fame with what the 
word of God commands; and renewing our Covenant with God after 
Baptiſm, renews our obligation: So when the faith of the Goſpel be- | 
comes the Law of a Nation, men are bound by a double cord of Duty 

to entertain and profeſs that faith. -' Fourrbly, in matters undetermined 
by the word, concerning the external Polity of the Church of God, 
the Magiſtrate hath the power of determining things, fo they be agree- 
able to the word of God. This laſt clauſe is that which binds the Magi- 
ſtrates power, that it is not abſolutely Architectonical, becauſe all his 
Laws muſt be regulated by the general rules of the Divine Law. But 
though it be not as to Laws, yet I ſay it is as to perſons; that is, that no 
other perſons have any power to make Laws, binding men to obedi- 
ence, but only the Civil Magiſtrate. This is another part of the con, 
troverſie between the Civil and Ecclefiaſtical power, about the power of 
determining matters belonging to the Churches Government: But there 
is here no fuch breach between thoſe two, but what may be made up 
with a diſtinction or two. We diſtinguiſh then between a power decla- 
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ſay: Firſt, that the power of. declarmg the opligatiom of former Laws, 
and of conſulting and adviſing the Mag | 
for the polity of the Church, belongs to the Paftors a! 
the Church of God. This belongs to them, as they ate 


8 


thereby given 18. 
nog then tp to 
pn for” 4 8 er | 


commanded to vac. 26. 


| of God, chere is none produced with any probability OS 


that, Obey thoſe that are over e the Lord But that implies no ub 13. 1 


in the Law of Chriſt doth require 'obedience to them, that is, in look- 
t 


durch) yet 
| | ng, ould be obey*d, un- 
leſs J judge the thing unlawful that is commanded, rather than mani= 


elt open contetapt of the Paſtors of the Church, or bring a ſcandal'to V. Per. 
others/by it But as to the other power, arifing from mutual compact “ in 
md conſent of parties, I acknowledge a power to bind all included un- Wiiraker* 
der that compact, not by vertue of any ſupream binding power in them, 4% 4, +7- 
but from the free conſent of the parties ſubmitting; which is moſt agree- 4e Feel. 
able to the nature of Church - power, being not coactive but directive; 5. 386. 7. 4 
| and ſuch was the confederate diſeipline of the Primitive Church, before | 
they had any Chriſtian Magiſtrate: And thence the decrees of Councils | " 
were call'd Canons, and not Laws. Secondly, Though it be the Magi- ] 
2hurch, to know' what is 
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ſtrates duty to conſult with the Paſtors of the C 


X . 


or Magiſtrate doth not derive his authority in commanding things 
from their ſentence, decree, and judgment, but doth by vertue'of his = 
own power cauſe the obligation of men to what is fo detèrmin'd, by his 

own enacting what ſhalt be done in the Church. The great uſe of Sy- 

nods and Aſſemblies of Paſtors of Churches, is to be as the Council of 

tte Church unto! the King, in mntrers belonging to the Church, as the 

Parliament'is for matters of civil concernmenr. And as the King, for 


moſt agreeable to the word of God, for the ſettlement of the Church; 


D 


the ſettling Crril Laws, doth take advice of ſuch Perſons who are moſt 
verſed in matters of Law; ſo by proportion of reaſon, in matters con- 
cmng the Church, they are the fitteſt Council, who have been the 
moſt verſed in matters immediately belonging to the Church: In the 
management of which affairs, as much, if nôt more, prudence, expe- 


rlence, 


1 


Bock I. 


Lib. 2. c. 
Parmen. 


In 1 Sam. 8. 
Loc. com. 
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ſo though the object of t 


rience, judgment, moderation, is requiſite, as in the greateſt affairs of Se, 


For we have found by doleful experience, that if a fire once catch the 
Church, and Aaron's bells ring backward, what a Combuſtion the whole 
State is ſuddenly put into, and how hardly the Churches inſtruments for 
quenching ſuch fires, lacrybmæ &. preces Eccleſia, do attain-their end. The 
leaſt peg ſcrued up too high in the Church ſoon cauſeth a great deal 
of diſcord in the ſtate, and quickly puts mens ſpirits out of Tune, 


Whereas many irregularities may happen in the ftate, and men live 


in quietneſs and peace. But if Phgetons drive the chariot of the Sun 
the world will be ſoon on fire. I mean ſuch in the Church whoſe brains 
like the Unicorns run out into the length of the Horn; Such who have 


more fury than zeal, and yet more zeal than Knowledge or Moderati- - 


on. Perſons therefore whoſe calling, temper, office, and experience 
hath beſt acquainted them with the State- actions, Polity of the Primi- 


tive Church, and the incomparable Prudence aud Moderation then uſed, 
are fitteſt to debate, conſult, deliberate, determine about the ſafeſt ex- 


dients for repairing breaches in a divided, broken, diſtracted Church, 
ut yet I ſay when ſuch men thus aſſembled have gravely and maturely 
adviſed and deliberated what is beſt and fitteſt to be done, the force, 
ſtrength and obligation of things ſo determin d doth depend upon the 
power and authority of the Civil Magiſtrate for taking the Church as 


incorporated into the Civil-State, as Eccleſia eſt in republicd, non reſpub- 


lica in Eccleſid, 5 that known ſpeech of Optatus Milivetanus; 

heſe conſtitutions, and the perſons determining 
them, and the matter of them be eccleſiaſtical, yet. the force and ground 
of the obligation of them is wholly civil. So Peter Martyr expreſly; 
Nam quod ad poteſtatem Ecclaſiaſticam attinet, ſatis eſt civilis Magiſtratus: 
is enim curare debet ut omnes officium facient (But for the judgment of 


the reformed, Divines about this, ſee Vedelius de epiſcopatu Conſtant. 
M—— &- Officium Magiſtratus Chriſtian, annexed to Grotius de Imper, 
Gr.) I therefore proceed to lay down the reaſon of it. Firſt, T hat 


whereby we are bound either to obedience or penalty upon diſobedience, 
is the ground of the obligation; but it is upon the account of the Magi- 
ſtrates power that we are. either bound to obedience, or to ſubmit to pe- 
nalties upon diſobedience. For it is upon the account of our general 
obligation to the Magiſtrate, that we are bound to obey any particular 
Laws or Conſtitutions. Becauſe it is not the particular determinations 


made by the Civil Magiſtrate, which do immediately bind Conſcience, 


but the general Law of Scripture requires it from, us as a Duty to obey 
the Magiſtrate in all things lawful. Obedience to the Magiſtrate is due 


immedaately from Conſcience; but obedience to the Laws of the Ma- 


giſtrate comes not directly from Conſcience, but by vertue of the gene- 
ral obligation. And therefore diſobedience to the Magiſtrates Laws 18 
an immediate Sin againſt Conſcience, becauſe it is againſt the general 
obligation; but obedience to particular Laws ariſeth not immediately 
from the obligation of Conſcience to them in particular, but to the Ma- 
giſtrate in general. So that in things left lawful and undetermined by 
the word, where there ariſeth no obligation from the matter, it muſt 
ariſe from our ſubjection and relation to the Magiſtrate; and what is the 
ground of Gbedhenee, is the cauſe of the Obligation. Second), He 


hath only the power of obligations who hath the power of making ſan- 
Ciions to thoſe Laws. By fanctions I mean here in the ſenſe of the 
Civil Law, eas legum partes quibus pœnas conſtituimus adver ſus 72 gu 
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ments of the violaters of it. Now it is evident that he only hath pow- 
er to oblige who hath power to puniſn upon diſobedience. And it is as Pin. lat. 
evident that none hath power to puniſh but the Civil Magiſtrate; I Þ. 4, 2 
ſpeak of legal Penalties which are annexed to ſuch Laws as concern the zurtoman. 
Church. Now there being no coercive or coactive power belonging to Com. v. ju- 
the Church as ſuch, all the force of ſuch Laws as reſpect the outward 2 
polity of the Church, muſt be derived from the wil Magiſtrate. tic. Ii. f. 
Thirdly, He who can null and declare all other obligations void, done 7 23 
without his power, hath the only power to oblige. For whatſoever 
deſtroys a former obligation, muſt of neceſlity imply a power to oblige, 
becauſe I am bound to obey him in the abſtaining from that I was for- 
merly obliged to: But this power belongs to the Magiſtrate. For ſup- 

ſe in ſome indifferent Rites and Ceremonies, the Church repreſenta- 


tive, that is, the Governours of it pro tempore do preſcribe them to be 


obſerved by all, the ſupreme Power forbids the doing of thoſe things, if 
this doth not null the former ſuppoſed obligation, I muſt inevitably run 
vpon theſe abſurdities. Firſt, That there are two ſupreme powers in 
a Nation at the ſame time. Secondly, That a man may. lie under two 
different obligations as to the ſame tt ing he is bound to do it by one 
power, and not to do it by the other. Thirdly, The ſame action may 
de a Duty and a Sin; a Duty in obeying the one power, a Sin in diſ- 
obeying the other. Therefore there can be but one power to oblige, 
which is that of the ſupreme Magiſtr ate. 
Having thus far aſſerted the Magiſtrates due power and authority as to g- 8. 

matters of Religion, we proceed to examine the extent of this power 
in determining things left at liberty by the word of God, in order to 
the Peace and Government of the Church. For our clear and diſtinct 
proceeding, I ſhall aſcend by theſe three ſteps. Firſt, To ſhew that 
there are ſome things left undetermin'd by the word. Secondly, That 
theſe things are capable of poſitive determinations and reſtraint. Third- 
ly, That there are ſome bounds and limits to be obſerved in the ſtatin 
and determining theſe things. Firſt, That there are ſome things le 
undetermined by the word: by determining here, I do not mean de- 
termining whether things be lawfi or no; for ſo there is no Rite or Ce- 
remony whatſoever, but 1s determined by the Scripture in that ſenſe, 
or may be gathered from the application of particular actions to the ge- 
neral rules of Scripture; but by determining, I mean whether all things 
concerning the Churches Polity and Order be determined as Duties or 
no: viz, that this we are bound to obſerve, and the other not. As for 
inſtance, what time, manner, method, geſture, habit be uſed in preach- 
ing the word; whether Baptiſm muſt be by dipping or ſprinkling; at 
what day, time, place, the Child ſhall be baptized; and other things 
of a like nature with theſe. Thoſe who aſſert any of theſe as Duties, 
mult produce neceſſarily the command making them to be ſo: for dut 
and command have a neceſſary reſpe& and relation to one another. If 
no command be brought, it neceſſarily follows that they are left at li- 
berty. So as to the Lord's Supper Calvin ſaith, whether the Commu- Iaſtitut. . 4. 
nicants take the Bread themſelves, or receive it being given them: whe- 7g * 
ther they ſhould give the Cup into the hands of the Deacon or to their ca. 13. 
next Neighbour : whether the Bread be leaven d or not, the Wine red 15. 
or white, nibil refert, it matters not; Hæc indifferentia ſunt & in eccle- 
fie libertate paſita; they are matters of indiſferency, and are left to the 
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by two Loadſtones on either ſide of equal vertue, and ſo hovers in me- 
dio, inclining to neither, but ſuppoſing any degree of vertue added to 


the one above the other, it then inclines towards it; or as the Magneti- 


cal needle about the Azores, keeps it ſelf directly parallel to the Avis of 
the world without variation, becauſe it is ſuppoſed then to be at an equal 
diſtance from the two great Magnets, the Continents of Europe and 4- 


merica; but no ſooner is it removed from thence, but it hath its varia- 


tions. So indifferency taken in ſpecie, as to the nature of the ad, in- 
clines neither way; but ſuppoſing it lie under poſitive determinations, 
either by Laws or circumſtances, it then neceſſarily inclines either to 
the nature of good or evil, | | | 

Neither yet are we come to a full underſtanding of the nature of 
indifferent actions; we muſt therefore diſtinguiſh between indifferency 


as to goodneſs neceſſitating an action to be done, and as to goodneſs ne- 


ceſſary to an action to make it good; For there is one kind of goodneſs 
propter quam fit actio, in order to which the action muſt neceflar)y be 
done; and there is another kind of goodneſs ſine qu non bene fit tio, 
neceſſary to make an action good when it is done. As following after 
peace hath ſuch a goodneſs in it, as neceſſitates the action, and makes It 


a neceſſary duty: but handling a particular controverſie is ſuch an acti- 


on, as a man may let alone without fin in his courſe of ſtudies; Jet 
when he doth it, there is a goodneſs neceſſary to make his doing L a 
good action, vis. his referring his ſtudy of it to a right end, Hy 
Ns HE 4 0 
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Cnae. HM. : of: Church-Government, examine ; 
obtaining of truth and peace. This latter goodneſs is twofold, either 
bonitas directionis, as ſome call it. which is referring the action to its 
true end; in reference to which, the great eontroverſie among the 
Schoolmen, is about the indiffereney of particular actions, viz. Whe- 

ther a particular direction of a mans intention to the ultimate end, be 

not ſo neceſſary to particular actions, as that without the action is of ne- 
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ceſlity evil, and with it good; or whether without that an action may be 


indifferent to good or evil, which is the ts of the Queſtion between v. rte, 
Thomas Scotus, Bonaventure and Duranduòꝭ hut we aſſert the neceſſity of en. 5. 1. 
yet the act in, it ſelf may notwithiſtanding be indifferent, even in indi- 

viduo, as there is no antecedent neceſſity lying upon mens Conſciences 

for the doing of it; becauſe men may omit it, and break no Law of God. 

Beſides this, to make an action good, there is neceſſary a bonitas originis, 

or rather Principii, a good principle out of which the action muſt ow: 5 
Which muſt be that faith, which whatſoever is not of, is ſin, as the a? 


| poſtle tells us. Which we muſt not ſo underſtand, as though in every Rom. 14. p = 


action a Man goes about, he muſt have a full perſuaſion that it is a ne- 3: | J 
ceſſary duty he goes about; but in many actions that faith is ſufficient 7 
whereby he is perſwaded upon good grounds, that the thing he goes a- . *Y 
bout is lawful z although he may as lawfully omit that action, and do 


either another, or the contrary to it. There may be then the neceſſity 


of ſome things in an action when it is done to make it good, and yet the 
action it ſelf be no ways neceſſary, hut indifferent and a matter of liber- 
ty. This may be eaſily underſtood by what is uſually ſaid of God's 
particular ations, that God is free in himſelf either to do or not to do y 


| that action (as ſuppoſe the Creation of the World) but when he doth 


it, he muſt neceſſarily do it with that goodneſs, holineſs, and wiſdom, 

which is ſuitable: to his nature: So may many actions of men be in them- 

ſelves indifferent, and yet there muſt be a concomitant neceſſity of good 

intention and principle to make the action good. But this concomitant: 

neceſſity doth; not deſtroy the radical indifferency of the action it ſelf; 

it is only an antecedent neceſſity from the obligation of the Law, is 

that which deſtroys indifferency. So likewiſe it is as to evil; there is | 

ſuch an evil in an action, which not only ſpoils the action, but hinders; 5 
the perſon from the liberty of doing it, that is, in all ſuch actions as are 
intrinſecally evil zu and there is ith a kind of evil in actions, which 
though it ſpoils: the goodneſs of the action, yet keeps not from perfor- 
mance; which is ſuch as ariſeth from the manner of performance, as 
praying in hypocriſie, &c. doing a thing lawful with a ſcrupulous or 
ering Conſcience; We ſee ther what good and evil is conſiſtent with 
ndifferency in actions, and what is not. Aud that the nature of acti - 
ons, even in indiuiduo, may be indifferent, when as to their circumſtan · 
cs they may be neceſſarily determin d to be either good or evil. As 
marrying, or not marrying, as to the Law of God, is left at liberty, 
not making it in it ſelf a neceſſary duty, one way or other; but ſup- 
the nature of it remains indifferent ſtill; and ſuppoſing: marriage; it is 
neceſſary it ſhould be in the Lord, and yet it is not neceſſary to make: 
choice of this perſon rather than of that; ſo that not only the abſolute 
indifferency of the action is conſiſtent with this concomitant neceſſity, 
but the full liberty both of contradiction and contrariety. Again, we 
aut diſtinguiſh between an alf ngen its nature, and indifferency 
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as't& its 1e and em; or between an ind iffereney as to à Lum, and indif 
ferency as to order and peace: here ] ſay, that in things wholly indiffe. 
rent ir both reſpects, that is, in a thing neither commanded! nor forbid- 
dem by God, nor char Ratir any apparent reſpects the peace and order 
of thd Church of God, there cam be nd ratiomai account given, why 
the nature of fuch indifferencies ſheuld be alter d by any humane Laws 
and Conſtitutions. But matters that are only indifferent 25 to a command 
bur are much cotiqueing to fe peaee auch order of a Church, fuch things 
as theſe, are the proper matter of humane conſtitutiens corteerning the 


Churches potky: Or rather to keep to the words of tlle Ehen 1 


F. 9. 


all matters of liberty fhould remain in their primary indifferency. 
This I know is afferted by ſome of great note and learning; that in 


ſelf, where any things- are determimd in gefleral by the word of God. 
but leſt at liberty as to manner and circumſtances, it is in the — 
lawfyl authority in the Church of God te detetmine ſuch things, as fir 
as they tend to the promoting the good of the Churen. 

And ſo ] riſe to the ſerond ſtep, wich is, that matters of this nature 
may be detormin d and reſtrained. Or that there is no neceſſity, that 


things Which God hath left to our Chriſtian liberty, man may not reſtrain 
us of it, by ſubjeQing thoſe things to poſitive Laws; but I come to exa- 
mine, with what ſtrength of reafon this is faid, that ſo we may ſee, 
whether men may not yield in ſome lawful things te a reſtraint of their 
Chriſtan liberty, in order ro the Peace of the Church of Ged: Which 1 


now prove by theſe Arguments. Finſt, What may be lawfully done 


the things ttiemſelves, but under that formality, -as they are the Te- 
1 1 | : (102 5 


when it is commanded, may be ſo far lawfully commanded, as it is 2 


thing in it ſelf lawful: but matters of Chriſtian liberty may be law- 
fully done when they are commanded to be done, though it were law- 
ful not to do them before that command. The truth of the propoſition 
appears, becauſe' lywful authority may command any thing that may be 
lawfally done. Becaufe nothing can exempt from obediencæ to a lawful 
Magiftrate, but the unlawfulnefs of the thing commanded ; and there- 
fore nothing can debar the Magiſtrate fron Cbmmanding theſe things; 


for nothing can hinder him from commanding, but-what may hinder 


the fubje& from obedience. I grant in many cafes it may be lawful to 


obey, when it is very Inconvenient for the Magiſtrate to command; but 


inconveniency and unlawfulneſs are e things; nay, and in ſome caſes 
a man may lawfully obey when he is unlatyfully commanded; but then 
the matter of the command it ſelf is unlawſul. As in exectiting an un- 


juſt ſentence, graming that a Princes ſervants may lawfully do it, eſpe 


cially when they know it not; yet in that cafe, the ground of their 


lawful obedience, is the ground of the Mapiſtrates lawful command, 


which is the ſuppdſed juſtice of the execution. But that 'Which makes 
the Magiſtrates command unlawful, is the intrinſecal evil of the thing 
it ſelf. 80 for unlawful wars, though the Subjects may lawfully obey, 
yer the Prince ſins in commanding, not but that he hath a right to com- 
mand ſo far as they are bound to obey, which is only in things lawful j 
but that which in this caſe alters the matter, is the Princes know ing his 


cauſe to be unſuſt. 80 that however the propoſſtion holds in things not 


manifeſtly unjnſt. But however this be, it is hereby granted, that the 
things may be lawfully done, when they are reſtrained by the Magt- 
ſtrates command; and by that it appears that liberty may be reſtrained; 


elfe it could not be awful to act under that reſtraint; not as it reſpects 
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is lawful, as to the perſons acting under authority, who are the ſub- 
jedts of this liberty, though it were granted unlawful as to the autho- 


- rity doing it, Which former is ſufficient for my purpoſe, vis. that 


Chriſtian liberty, as to the ſubjects of it, may be lawfully reſtrained, 


S-condly, A leſſer duty ceaſeth to be a duty, when it hinders from the 


formance of greater : but the preſerving Chriſtian liberty is a leſſer 
duty, which may hinder the peace of the Church, which is a greater, 
therefore in that caſe it may be reſtrained. The Major is granted b 
Divines and Caſuiſts; when duties ſtand in competition, the leſſer ceaſeth 


| to bind, as is evident, in that God will have mercy rather than ſacrifice. 


Poſitives yield to morals and naturals. Thence the obligation of. an 
oath ceaſeth, when it hinders from a natural duty; as the Corban among 


the Fews from relief of Parents. And therefore Grotius ſaith, that Gree. 4 
oath taken concerning a thing lawful, if it doth hinder majus bonum),"* m 
morale, the obligation of that oath ceaſeth. Now that preſerving li- J. - 8 


berty is a leſſer duty than the looking after the peace of the Church, is 13. eck. 7: 


evident, becauſe the one is only a matter of liberty, and left undeter- 
mind by the Word; and the other a matter of neceſſity, and abſolutely, 
and expreſly required of all, as a duty as much as poſſibly lies in them 
to. endeavour after. Thirdly, If an occaſional offence of weaker bre- 
thren may be a ground for reſtraining Chriſtian liberty, then much more 
may commands from lawful authority do it; but the offence of weaker 


Brethren may reſtrain Chriſtian liberty, as to the exerciſe of it, as ap- 


pears by the Apoſtles diſcourſe, Rom. 14. 21. The reaſon of the conſe- 
quence lies here, that a caſe of mere offence, which 1s here pleaded to- 
wards weak Brethren, cannot have that obligation upon conſcience, 
which a known duty of obeying lawful authority, in things in them- 


ſelves lawful, hath. Nay farther, inſiſting only on the Law of ſcan- 4 


dl, I would fain know, whether it be a greater offence and ſcandal to 


Chriſtians conſciences, to infringe the lawful authority of the Magi- 


ſtrate, and to deny obedience to his commands, in things undetermined 


by the Law of God; or elſe to offend the Conſciences, that is, go a- 
_ the judgments of ſome well meaning, but leſs knowing Chriſtians. 

thus, whether in the matter of ſcandal, it be a greater offence to go 
againſt the judgments of the weaker and more ignorant, or the more 
knowing and able, when the one have only their own weak apprehen- 
ons to biaſs them, the other are backed by and grounded upon an e- 
ſtabliſhed Law. And whether it be not a greater ſcandal to Religion to 
diſobey a Chriſtian Magiſtrate, than it is to offend ſome private Chri- 
ſtians. Let theſe things be examined and then let us ſee whether the ar- 
gument will not hold d majori; if the Law of Scandal as to private Chri- 


ſtians may reſtrain liberty, then may a command from the Magiſtrate do 


it. Fourthly, I argue thus: If the nature of Chriſtian liberty may be 


preſerved under the reſtraint of the exerciſe of it, then it is not againſt 


le nature of Chriſtian liberty to have the exerciſe reſtrained; but the 


former is true, and therefore the latter. Now that the nature of Chri- 
ſtian liberty may be preſerved under the reſtraint of its exerciſe, I prove 
theſe Arguments | SIT 
Firfi. Becauſe the nature of Chriſtian liberty is founded upon the free- 
dom of judgment, and not the freedom of practice. The caſe is the 
fame in moral and natural liberty as in Chriſtian. Now we fay truly, 
that the radical liberty of the ſoul is preſerved, though it be determined 
e | Bb 2 7 to 


\ 


1 he, 
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to a particular action: For the liberty of the Will lying in the power of 
determining it ſelf either way, (as it is generally thought) the adual 
determination of the will doth not take away the internal power in the 


ſoul; and in that reſpect there may be potentia faciendi, where there is 


not poſſibilitas effects, a power of doing, when there is no poſſibility the 
thing ſhould be done, when the event is otherwiſe determined by a di- 
vine decree, as in breaking the bones of Chriſt upon the Croſs. So it is 
in reference to Chriſtian liberty; though the exerciſe of it be reſtrain- 
ed, yet the liberty remains; becauſe Chriſtian liberty lies in the freedom 
of judgment, that is, in judging thoſe things to be free which are ſo; ſo 
that if any thing that is in its ſelf free, be done by a man with an opi- 
nion of the neceſſity of doing it antecedent to the Law commanding it, 
or without any Law preſcribing it, thereby his Chriſtian liberty is de- 


ſtroyed; but if it be done with an opinion of the freedom and indiffe- 
rency of the thing it ſelf, but only with a conſequential neceſſity of do- 
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ing it, ſuppoſing the Magiſtrate's command, he retains the power of his 
Chriſtian liberty ſtill, though under the reſtraint of the exerciſe of it, 
And therefore it would be well obſerved, that the opinion of the neceſ- 
ſity of any one thing undetermined by Scripture, deftroys Chriſtian li- 
berty more than a Magiftrate's command doth. And by this reaſon they 


that hold any one poſture at receiving the Lord's Supper —_ (as 
iſtian li- 


fitting, leaning, kneeling ) do all equally deſtroy their own Chr 

berty as to theſe things which are undetermined by the word. So a 
Magiſtrate, when commanding matters of Chriſtian liberty, if in the 
preface to the Law, he declares the thing neceſſary to be done in its ſelf, 
and therefore he commands it, he takes away, as much as in him lies 


our Chriſtian liberty. And in that caſe we ought to hold to that excel- 


lent rule of the Apoſtle, ſtand fait therefore in the liberty wherewith 
Chriſt hath ſet you free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bon- 
dage. But if the Magiſtrate declare the things to be in themſelves in- 
different, but only upon ſome prudent conſiderations for peace and order 
he requires perſons to obſerve them, though this brings a neceſſity of 
obedience to us, yet it takes not away our Chriſtian liberty, For an an- 
tecedent neceſſity expreſſed in the Law, (as a learned and excellent 
Caſuiſt of our own obſerves ) doth neceſſarily require the aſſent of the 
practical judgment to it; which takes away our liberty of judgment, or 
our judgment of the liberty of the things; but a conſequential neceſſity 
upon a command ſuppoſed, doth only imply an a& of the will, where- 
by the freedom of judgment and conſcience remaining, it is inclined to 
obedience to the commands of a ſuperior Law. Now that liberty doth 
lie in the freedom of judgment, and not in the freedom of practice, and 
ſo is conſiſtent with the reſtraint of the exerciſe of it; appears both in 
the former caſe of ſcandal, and in the actions of the Apoſtles and pri- 
mitive Chriſtians complying with the Jews in matters of liberty; yea 
which is a great deal more, in ſuch ceremonies of which the Apoltle 


expreſly ſaith, that if they obſerved them, Chriſt would profit them 


nothing; and yet we find Paul himſelf circumciſing Timothy becauſe of 
the Jews, Certainly then however theſe ceremonies are ſ uppoſed to be 


not only mortue but mortifere now the Goſpel was preached, and 


Law of Chriſtian liberty promulged, yet Paul did not look upon it as 
the taking away his liberty, at any time when it would prevent ſ 
among the Jews, and tend to the furtherance of the Goſpel, to uſe any 


of them. It was therefore the opinion of the neceſlity of them ulich 
ky re? : 
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which deſtroyed Chriſtian liberty; : ) ö 
5 the opinion of the neceſſity of obſerving the Judaical Rites and 
Ceremonies. was entertained, the Apoſtle: ſets himſelf with his whole 


ready to comply with weak Brethren, as in his Epiſtles. to the Romans 
and Corinthians, From which we plainly ſee, that it was not the bare 
doing of the things, but the doing them with an opinion of the neceſſi- 24 
ty of them is that which infringeth Chriſtian liberty, and not the: de- 
| termination of one part above the other by the Supreme Magiſtrate, 
when it is declared not to be for any opinion of the things them- 
ſelves as neceſſary, but to be only in order to the Church's peace and 
unity. Secondly. It appears that liberty is conſiſtent with the reſtraint 
of the exerciſe of it; becauſe the very power of reſtraining the exerciſe 
of it, doth ſuppoſe it to be a matter of liberty, and that both antece- 
dently and confequentially to that reſtraint. Antecedently, fo it is ap- 
parent to be a matter of liberty, elſe it was not capable of being re- 
ſtrained: Confequentially, in that the ground of obſervance of thoſe 
things when reſtrained, is not any neceſſity of the matter, or the things 
themſelves ; but only the neceſſity of obeying the Magiſtrate in things 
lawful and undetermin'd by the word: which leads to another argument. 
Third, Mens obligation to theſe things, as to the ground of it, being 
only in point of contempt and ſcandal, argues that the things are matter 
of liberty ſtikll. I grant the Magiftrate's authority is the ground of obe- 
dience, but the ground of the Magiſtrate's command is only in point 
of contempt and ſcandal, and for preferving order in the Church : For 
| have already ſhewed it to be unlawful, either to command or obey, 
in reference to theſe things, from any opinion of the neceſſity of them, 
and therefore the only ground 2 them, is to ſhew that we are 
not guilty of contempt of the power commanding them, nor of ſcandal 


taker: All our ground of obedience is the avoiding ſcandal and contempt 


gation of Eecleſiaſtical Laws: Non obſtringunt fi removeatur contemptus 14. 
G. ſcandalum : So that non-obſervance of indifferent things commanded, 
when there is an apparent contempt or ſcandal, do not involve a man 
in the guilt of fin: as ſuppoſe a Law made that all publick prayer be 
performed kneeling, if any thing lies ina man's way to hinder him from 
that poſture, in this-caſe the man offends not; becauſe there is no con- 
tempt or ſcandal: So if a Law were made that all ſhould receive the 
Lord's-ſupper faſting, if a man's health calls for ſomewhat to refreſh 
him before, he fins not in the breach of that Law. And therefore it 
is obſervable which V bitaker takes notice of in the Canons of the Coun- 
cils of the primitive Church, that though they did determine many 
things belonging to the external Polity of the Church, yet they obſerv- 
ed this difference im their Cenſures of Anathema's ; That in matters of 
mere order and decency they never pronounced an Anathema, but with 
the ſuppoſition of apparent contethpt ; and inſerted, Si quis contra præ- 
ſumpſerir, ſi quis contumaciter contra fecerit : but in matters of doctrine 
or life, fully determin'd by the Law of God, they pronounced a fimple 
Anathema, without any ſuch clauſe inſerted. Now from this' we may 

1 


and therefore it is obſervable, hg 


ength to oppoſe them, as he doth in his Epiſtles to the Galatians anch Gal. 1 
Cane. —— yet we find in other places, and to other Churches, i 


tres ME Colofl. 2. 
not leaven'd with this doctrine of the neceſſity of judaical Rites, very +7 9. 


to others that are offended at our not obſerving them. Tata igitur reli- controv. 4. 
gio eft in fugienda ſcandalo & vetando contemptu, ſaith our learned Whi- ft 7- 


of authority. To the ſame purpoſe Per. Martyr, ſpeaking of the obli- 7, ; 5 
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take notice of a difference between Laws concerning indifferences in Cj. 
vil and Eccleſiaſtical matters: That in civils the Laws bind to indife. 
rencies without the caſe of contempt or ſcandal, becauſe in theſe the 
publick good is aimed at, of which every private perſon is not fit to 
Judge, and therefore it is our duty either to obey or ſuffer; but in Fe. 
cleſiaſtical conſtitutions, only peace and order is that which is looked at 
and therefore, Si nihil contra wnatiay feceris, non teneris illis, is the rule 
here, if nothing tending to apparent diſorder be done, men break not 
thoſe Laws: For the end and reaſon of a Law is the meaſure of its ob. 
ligation. Fourthly, Mens being left free to do the things forbidden, either 
upon a repeal of the former Laws, or when a man is from under obli- 


eation to that authority which commands them, argues them till to be 


matters of liberty, and not matters of neceſſity. That Laws reſpeQin 
indifferent things may be repealed, I cannot imagine that any hve 
little reaſon as to deny, upon a different ſtate of affairs from what it 


was when they were firſt enacted; or when they cannot attain the ends 


they are deſigned for, the peace and order of the Church, but rather 
tend to embroil it in trouble and confuſion: And that when men are 
from under the authority impoſing them, men are at their own liberty 
again, muſt neceſſarily be granted, becauſe the ground of reſtraint of 


that liberty was the authority they were under; and therefore the cauſe 


being taken away, the effe& follows. Therefore for men to do them 


when authority doth not impoſe them, muſt imply an opinion of the ne- 


ceſlity of the things themſelves, which deſtroys Chriſtian liberty, 
Whence it was reſolved by Auguſtine in the caſe of Rites, that every one 


ſhould obſerve thoſe of that Church which he was in: which he ſaith 


he took from Ambroſe. His words are theſe, Nec diſciplina ulla in bis ne- 
lior gravi prudentique IRA wer ut eo modo agat, quo agere viderit 
Eccleſiam, ad quamcunque forte devenerit. Quod enim neque contra fidem, 
neque contra bonos mores injungitur, indifferenter eſi habendum, & pro 
eorum inter quos vivitur ſocietate ſervandum eff, He tells us, He knew no 
better courſe for a ſerious prudent Chriſtian to take in matters of Rites and 
Cuſtoms, than to follow the Church's example where he is for whatſoever 
is obſerved neither againit faith or manners, is a matter in its ſelf indife- 
rent, and to be obſerved according to the cuſtom of thoſe he lives among. 
And after acquaints us that his Iorhis coming to Milan after him, and 
finding the Church there not obſerve the Saturday faſt as the Church 
of Rome did, was much perplexed and troubled in mind at it, (as ten- 
der but weak conſciences are apt to be troubled at any thing contrary to 
their own practice) ſhe for her own ſatisfaction ſends her ſon to Ambroſe, 
then Biſhop of the Church there, who told him he would give him no 
other anſwer but what he did himſelf, and if he knew any thing better, 
he would do it. Augiſtin preſently expects a command from him to 
leave off Saturday faſts; inſtead of that, Ambroſe tells him, Cum Roman 
venio, jejuno ſabbato; cum hic ſum, non jejuno. Sic etiam tu ad quam forte 
Ecclefiam veneris, ejus morem ſerva, fi cuiquam non vis eſſe ſcandalo, nec 
quenquam tibi, When I am at Rome I fait on the Sabbath, but at Milan 
I do not. So thou likewiſe, when thou come#i to any Church, obſerve its 


cuſtom, if thou wouldit neither be an offence to them, nor have them be ſo 
to thee. A rare and excellent example of the piety, prudence, and 


moderation of the Primitive Church : far from rigid impoſing indiffe- 
rent cuſtoms on the one fide; from contumacy in oppoſing mere indiffe- 
rences on the other. Which judgment of Ambroſe, Auguſtine oo. 
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he als looked on an ohen an le thoughs of ity. anna cute b. 
pm or oracte; come from Heaven; and concludes with. this excel 
lent ſpeech, which E eve On n Church, he will 


0 mak men underfiand : | Se ape dul . gamen multas. infirmo-" 
um pert: | 5 um cont anriqſiam obſtinarionen,' 
perflitiofams: prays wi gry in rebus bujuftods, 75 r Serif 


— antoritates neque'univerſalis Erulg lis tradini te. vita corri· 
pos wilitate ad certum poſſums terminum pervenire 7 Ker) tumtium 


qui ſubeft qualiſcunque ratiocinatio cagituntis, aut quua in fub pai fic 
75 conſucunt, aut: quia ibi vids. ubi  perogrinationem: ſua e remotionem 
4 ſus eo doctiorem fd: B tan ae eucit an er zones ur ni 
quod ipſt fuctumt, nihil r  Fhave often, ſaith he, found:ir- 
to my grief and ſorrom, that the. N Chriſtians, hive been 
cauſe by the contentious obſtmacy of ſorue' on the. one band, and the ſuper 
E fearfulnefs off others on the other, in s which are neither deter= 
nin d by the authority of the boly Scriptures, nor licks of rhe-univer- 
Achat nur yet 7 any. ——— abe things chonſ ves, in order to tha 
mens-lives becter; only für ſome petig reaſon in & man's own mind, or 
becauſe it bath been the cuſtom of their: — a becauſe they haus found 
it in thoſe Churc bet, which they haue thought to be vb an ta truth the 
farther they baue heen from Same; they are continually raiſing ſuch « uarrelo 
and contenttons, i hut they think nothing is right and lawful, but what they 
d themſelves. Had that bleſſed Saint lind in our age, he could not 
have uttered any. thing more true, nor more pertinent to our preſent 
fate: which merhinks admirers of attiquity ſhould embrace ſor its au- 
thority, ard others for the great truth aud ren fon of it. Did we but 
ſet vp thoſe. three things as Judges between us in our matters of Cere- 
monies,” The audthurity of the Scraptures, the Re of the Primitive Uni- 
verſal Cheb, andthe tendency. of them tu t xs Taves:; how 
Don might we fhake hands, — be at an end! 
lang as contentious obſtinacy romains on one ſide, and. a ge s 
feartulneſs on the other, (for ſuperſtition may as well lie in the ima- 
gined neceffity-of avoiding things indifferent, as in the neceſſary obſerv- 
ing of things which are not) we may find our ſtorms inereaſe, but we 
are not like t ſer amy Land of Peace. How happy might we be, did 
men hut once underſtand that it was their duty to mind the things'of 
peace! How _ of you c e 1 N 2 our den 
tious Sun 63. 39113 | 
B mates aninorun, an bring , | 77 0 ROACH» 
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hall not need to plæad mucty from tlie nature of the things we differ 
about; che lowneſs of them in compariſom of the great things we are 
agreed 1 in, the fewnefsof them in compariſon. of the — of theſe 
weighty! things we.qught moſt to look: after, the benefits of union, the 
miſeries of divition, which if our lamentable experience dot not tell 
ey of, yet our canfrianers may; I fhall crave leave humbly te proſent 
to ſerious oanfideration ſome propolals for accommodatien: wllich is an 
atempt which nothing but an earneſt defire of peace can juſtifie; and I 
2 that will: Which here falls in as the third ſtep of my deſigned 
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F. 11. The firſt is, that nothing be impoſed as neceſſary, but what is clearly 


Gal. 5. 1. 


you in meat and drink; ne 


revealed in the word of God. This there is the higheſt feaſon and equi 4 
for, ſince none can have command immediately over conſcience, but God 
himſelf, and whatever is impoſed as neceſſary, doth immediately bind con. 


ſcience: And whatever binds mens conſciences withi an opinion of the ne- 
liderty which men 


ceſlity of it, doth immediately deſtroy. that Chriſtian 
are neceſſarily bound to ſtand faſt in, and not be intangled with any yoke 
of bondage. Not only the yoke of Jewiſh Ceremonies, but whatever 
yoke pincheth, and galls as that did, with an opinion of 
of doing the thing commanded by any but the. word of God. Which 
the Apoſtle calls een 54 2, 20. and v. 16. let no man judoe 


impoſitions he calls, v. 22. the commandments and doctrines of men. 


And ſuch he calls a ſnare, 1 Corinth. 7. 23. which was the making an 
indifferent thing, as Cœlibate, neceſſary. Laqueus eft quicquid precipi- 


tur ut neceſſarium quad liberum eſſe debet. So that though obedience be 
neceſſary to indifferent things when commanded; yet it muſt always be 


libera d conſcientid quoad res ipſas legum, no obligation to be laid upon 


conſcience to look upon the things as A OT OVEN 2 

_ Secondly, That nothing be required, nor determin d, but what is ſuf. 
ficiently Dons to be indifferent in its own nature. The former pro- 
poſal was in reference to the manner of impoſing, this reſpects the na- 
ture of the things themſelves. | The only difficulty here is, how a 
thing may be ſufficiently known to be indifferent; becauſe one man 
looks upon that as indifferent, which another doth not. The moſt e- 
qual way to decide this eontroverſie, is to make choice of ſuch judges 
as are not intereſted in the quarrel: And thoſe are the ſenſe of the Pri- 


mitive Church in the firſt four Centuries, who were beſt able to judge 


whether they looked upon themſelves: as bound by any cammand of 
Scripture or no; and withal the judgment of the Reformed Churches: 
So that what ſhall be made appear to be leſt indifferent, by both the 
ſenſe of the Primitive Church, and the Churches of the Reformation, 
may be a matter determinable by Law, and which all may be required 
to conform in obedience to. $63 916 210 

Thirdly, That whatever is thus determined be in order only to a due 
performance of what is in general required in the word of God, and 
not to be looked on as · any part of divine worſhip or ſervice. This is 
that which gives the greateſt occaſion of offence to mens conſciences, 


when any thing is either required, or if not, yet generally. uſed and 


looked on as a neceſſary part or concomitant of God's worſhip, ſo that 
without it the worſhip is deemed imperfe&. And there is great difte- 
rence to be made between things indifferent in their own nature, and 
indifferent as to their uſe and practice. And when the generality of 
thoſe who uſe, them do not uſe them as indifferent, but as neceſſary 
things, it ought to be conſidered whether in this caſe ſuch a uſe be 


allowable till men be better informed of the nature of the things they 


do. As inthe caſe of the Papiſts about image-worſhip, their divines fay, 
that the images are only as high tenors of Devotion, but the worſhip 15 
fixed on God; but we find it is quite otherwiſe in the general practice 


of people who look at nothing beyond the image. So it may be, bating 


the decrees of the offence, when matters of indifferency in themſelves 


are by the generality of people not looked on as ſuch, but uſed as à ne. 


ceſlary part of divine ſervice. And it would be conſidered nu 


the neceſſity ö 


repoſiti quidem veftri faith Whitaker; lee 


the abuſe of them. 
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ſuch an abuſe of matters ſuppoſed indifferent being known, it be not 
«indalum datum to continne their uſe without an effectual remed y for 
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Fourthly, That no ſanctions be made, nor mulcts or penalties be in- 
iged on ſuch who only diſſent from the uſe of ſome things whoſe law- 
ſulneſs they at preſent ſcruple, till ſufficient time and means be uſed for 
their information of the nature and indifferency of the things, that it 
may be ſeen whether it be ont of wilful contempt and obſtinacy of 
ſpirit, or only weakneſs of conſcience and diſſatisfaction concerning the 
things themſelves that they diſobey. And if it be made evident to be 
out of contempt, that only ſuch penalties be inflied as anſwers to the 
nature of the offence. I am ſure it is contrary to the Primitive practice, 
and the Moderation then uſed, to ſuſpend or deprive men of their mi- 
niſterial function for not conforming in habits, geſtures, or the like. 
Concerning habits, gu jr Strabe, expreſly tells us, there was no De rebus 
diſtinction of habits uſed in the Church in the Primitive times. Veſtes Feeleſ 
ſucerdotales per incrementa ad eum, qui nunc habetur, aufe ſunt orna- NE I 
tum. Nam er temporibus communi veſtimento induti, Miſſas agebant, 
ſcut & haflenus quidam Orientalium facere perbibentur. And therefore 
the Concilium Gangrenſe condemned Euſtathius Sebaſtenus for making a 
neceſſity of diverſity of habits among Chriſtians for their profeſſion, 
Hat coxnav, it being acknowledged both by Salmaſius and his great can. ig. in 
adverſary Petavius, that in the Primitive times the Preſbyters did not 9, Can. 


neceſſarily wear any diſtinct habit from the people, although the former Eecle cn 


endeavours to prove that commonly they did in Tertullian's time; but * 
yet that not all the Preſbyters, nor they only did uſe a diſtinct habit, 12 ; 
vis, the Pallium Philoſophicum, but all the Chriſtians who did &xe,Cc; de Palio. 
vernariCew, as Socrates ſaid of Sluanus Rhetor, all that were doxnla 1. cer. 
among them, ſtricter profeſſors of Chriſtianity ; among which moſt of ch. in 
the Preſbyters were. And Origen in Euſebius expreſly ſpeaks of Hey a- 6 
clas a Preſbyter of Alexandria, that for a long time ygwy A yoouO., Euch. libs, 
he uſed only the common garment belonging to Chriſtians, and put on . 20. 
the Pallium Philoſophicum for the ſtudy of the Grecian Learning, after 
that Chriſtianity began to loſe in height what it got in breadth: inſtead 
of the former fimplicity of their garments as well as manners, and their 
reibdα came in the uſe of the byrri, Penule Dalmatice, and fo daily 
increaſing, as Strabo faith. I ſay not this in the leaſt to condemn any 
diſtinction of habit for mere decency and order, but to ſhew it was not 
the cuſtom of the Primitive times to impoſe any neceſlity of theſe things 
upon men, nor to cenſure them for bare diſuſe of them. He muſt be 
a great ſtranger in the Primitive Church that takes not notice of the 
great diverſity of rites and cuſtoms uſed in particular Churches, without 
any cenſuring thoſe who differed from them; or if any by inconſiderate 
zeal did proceed ſo far, how ill it was reſented by other Chriſtians. As 

tors excommunicating the Quarto-decimani for which he is ſo ſharply Ee. 1. s. 
reproved by Irenæus, who tells him, that the primitive Chriſtians who 
differed in ſuch things, did not uſe to abſtain from one anothers commu- 
nion for them, 1 or & aums migws ovles, Napwren Hi mx i wess 
tauſs;, as Socrates tells us, Thoſe that agree inthe ſame faith, may differ Sorat. biſ. 
among themſelves in their rites and cuſtoms, as he largely ſhews in a png 1. 3 
whole Chapter to that purpoſe, as in the obſervation of Eaſter ſome the * 
fourteenth day of April, others only upon the Lord's day, but ſome of 
the more Eaſtern Churches differed from both. In their faſts, ſome ob- 


Cc ſerved 
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ſerved, Lent but for one day, ſoine two, ſome three weeks, ſome 
ſix weeks, others ſeven: aud in their Faſts ſome abſtained from all 
Find of living creatures, others only from fleſh, eating fiſh : and o. 
thers fowl: others abſtained from fruit and eggs: others eat only dry 
bread, others not that neither. And ſo for their publick Aſſemblies 
Some communicating every Lord's day, others not. The Church of 
Alexandria had its publick Meetings and Sermons every fourth day of 
the week as he tells us. The ſame Church made the publick readers 
and interpreters, - either of the Catechumeni, or of the baptized, differing 
therein from all other Churches: Several cuſtoms were uſed about Di- 
gamy and the marriage of Miniſters in ſeveral Churches. So about the 
time of Baptiſm, ſome having only one ſet time in the year for it, as at 
Eaſter in Theſſaly, others two, Eaſter and Dominica in Albis, ſo called 
from the white garments of the baptized. Some Churches in baptiſm 
uſed three dippings, others only one. Great differences abput the time 
of their being Catechumeni, in ſome places longer, in others a ſhorter 
time. So about the excommunicate and degrees of penance (as they 
are called) their Flentes, audientes, ſuccumbentes, conſiſtentes, the Con- 
munio peregrine, the ſeveral Chriſtns in vertice, in pectore, in ſome pla- 
ces at Baptiſm, in ſome after. So for placing the Altar (as they meta- 
phorically called the Communion Table) it was not conſtantly towards 
Cap.23.1.5. the Eaſt; for Socrates affirms, that in the great Church at Antiochia it 
ſtood to the Weſt end of the Church; and therefore it had a eg. 
Eccleſ. biſt. $4aw, a different poſiture from other Churches. And Euſebins faith out 
10. ch. g. of the Panegyriſt, that in the New Church built by Paulinus at Bre, the 
Altar ſtood 6 pow in the middle. Theſe things may ſuffice for a taſte 
at preſent of which more largely elſewhere (God willing) in due 
time. We ſee the primitive Chriſtians did not make fo much of any 
uniformity in rites and ceremonies; nay I ſcarce think any Churches in 
the primitive times can be produced that did exa&ly in all things ob- 
ſerve the ſame cuſtoms: Which might eſpecially be an argument of mo- 
deration in all as to.theſe things, but eſpecially in pretended admirers of 
the Primitive Church. I conclude with a known ſaying of Auſtin, I 
dignum eſt ut propter ea que nos Deo neque digniores, neque indigniores 
poſſunt facere, alii alios vel condemnemus, def judicemis. It is an un- 
worthy thing for Chriſtians to condenm and judge one another for thoſe 
things which do not further us at all in our way to heaven. 


Laſtly, That Religion be not clog'd with Ceremonies, They when 


multiplied too much, if lawful, yet ſtrangely eat out the heart, heat, 

life, vigour of Chriſtianity. Chriſtian Religion is a plain, ſimple, eaſie 

thing. Chriſt commends his yoke to us by the eafineſs of it, and his 

burden by the lightneſs of it. It was an excellent teſtimony which 

Amm. Marcellinus a heathen gave to Chriſtianity, when ſpeaking of Con- 

ſtantius, Religionem Chriſtianam rem abſolutam &. ſimplicem anili ſuperfi- 

tione confudit, That he ſpoiled the beauty of Chriſtianity, by muſfling it 1p 

Eraſ. in in ſuperſtitious obſervations. And it is as true which Eraſmus {41d in an- 

ewe {wer to the Sorboniſts, Quo magis in corporalibus ceremoniis Hæremiis, 

rt. 14. Hoc magis vergimus ad Fudaiſmum. External Ceremonies teach us backward, 
art. 14 — 2 


and bring us back from Chriſt to Moſes; which is fully proved as to the 


Conf. with Papiſts, by our learned Raznolds and Mr. De Croy; but we need no far- 
Hart. cap. 


1 g. ther evidence than a bare peruſal of Durandus Mimatenſis his Rationale 


De Croy 3. Divinorum officiorum. By Ceremonies, I mean not here matters of mere 


_ "1, decency and order, for order fake; which doubtleſs are lawful (if the 


meaſure 
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introduce many things upon the account of order and decency: as the 
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meaſure of that order be not the pomp and glory of the world; but the 
gravity, compoſure, ſobriety, which becomes Chriſtianity ) for when 
the Jews were the moſt ſtrictly tyed up by a. Ceremonial Law, they did 


building Synagogues, their hours of prayer, their Paraſboth and Hapht a- 
yoth, the Sections of the Law and Prophets; the continuation of the 
Paſſover 14 days by Hegeſiab, when tlie Law required but ſeven : the feaſt 
of Purim by Eſter and Mordecai: the faſts of the 4r˙¹, 5ͤth, and Ioth month 
under the captivity, the feaſt of dedication by the Macenbees: The uſe 
of Baptiſm in Profelyting, waſhing the feet before the Paſſover, imita- 
ted and practiſed by our Saviour: So that matters of order and decen- 
cy are allowable and fitting; but Ceremonies properly taken for actions 
ifcative, and therefore appointed becauſe figniticative, their lawful- 
neſs may with better ground be ſcrupled. Or taking Ceremony in Bel. De Sacra. 
larmine's deſcription of it, to be actio externa que nun aliunde eft bong lib.2. c. 29. 
& laudabilis niſi quia fit ad Deum colendum: And in this ſenſe it will 


de hard to manifeſt any thing to be lawful, but what is founded upon 


a Divine precept; if it be not a matter of order, and ſo no Ceremony. 
And as for ſignificative Ceremonies, concerning matter of doctrine or fact, 
a learned Doctor puts us in mind of the old rule, that they be paucz & Dr. Ham. 
ſalubres; and the fewer, the more wholſom: For as he obſerves from 3 
Ariſtotle in Inſectile Animals; the want of blood was the cauſe they run 3. 


| 

| 

out into ſo many legs. I ſhall conclude this whole Diſcourſe with a- 
| 

| 


nother ſpeech of S. Auſtin, very pertinent to our preſent purpoſe. O E. 119. 4 4 
nia itaque talia que neque ſanctarum Scriptuarum autoritatibus continen- ! DE hb 
tur, nec in Conciiis Epiſcoporum ſtatuta inveniuntur, nec conſuetudine uni- 2 
verſe Eccleſia roborata ſunt, ſed diverſorum locorum diverſis moribus innu- 
nerabiliter variantur, ita ut vix aut onnino nunquam inveniri poſſunt 
cauſe, quat in eis inſtituendis ſecuti ſunt bomines, ubi facultas tribuitur, 
fine ulla dubitatione reſecanda exiſtimo. All ſuch things which are nei- 
ther founded on the authority of the Scriptures, nor"determined by gene. | 
ral Councils {for ſo it muſt be underſtood) nor practiſed by the Catho- 1 
lick Church, but vary according to the cuſtoms of places; of which no ra- "MY 
tional account can be given; uſſoon as men haue power to do it, I judge 
them to be cut off r e any ſcruple : For which definitive ſentence of 
his, he gives this moſt ſufficient reaſon; Quamvis enim neque hot inte- 
nire poſfit, quomodo contra fidem ſint, ipſam tamen religioneni (qtiam pau- 
ciſſmmis G manifeſtiſſumis celebrationem ſacramentis miſericordia Dei libe- 
ram eſſe voluit ) ſervilibus oneribus premunt, ut tolerabilior ſit conditio 

udeorum, qui etiamſi tempus libertatis non agnoverint, legalibus tamen | 
ſarcinis, non bumanis præſumptionibus ſubjiciuntur ; For alt hougb we can- | 
not ee, ſay, how ſuch things as theſe do apr impugn our 
faith, yet in that they load our Religion with ſuch ſervile burdens, ( which 
the mercy of God bath left free for all other obſervations, but the celebra- 
lon of ſome few and moſt clear Sacraments ) that they make our condition 
worſe than that of the Fews; for they, although ſirangers to Goſpel lia | 
betty, bad no burdens c arged upon them by the conſtitutions of men, but | 
only by the Law and commands of God: Which ſentence and reaſon of [ 
his, J leave to the moſt iinpartial judgment of every true ſober-minded 
Chriſtian. And thus I ani at laſt come through this field of thorns and 
thiſtles; I hope now to find my way more plain and eaſie. So much 
for the fourth Hypothefis. The two next will be diſcharged with leſſer 
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Hypoth. 5. What is left undetermin'd bath by Divine poſitive Lam 
and by principles deduced from the natural Law, i it be determined h 
lawful authority in the Church. f God, doth bind the conſtiences of thoj, 
who are ſubject to that authority, to obedience to thoſe determination; 
I here ſuppoſe, that the matter of the Law be ſomething not predeter- 
mined, either by the Law of Nature, or Divine poſitive Laws, for 
againſt either of theſe no humane Law can bind the conſcience: For if 
there be any moral evil in the thing commanded, we are bound to obey 
God rather than men; in which caſe we do not formally and diregly 
diſobey the Magiſtrate, but we chuſe to obey God before him. And as 
we have obſerved, a former obligation from God or Nature, deſtroys a 
latter ; becauſe God hath a greater power and authority over mens con- 
ſciences, than any humane authority can have: And my obedience to 
the Magiſtrate being founded upon a Divine Law, it muſt be ſuppoſed 
my duty to obey him firſt, by vertue of whoſe authority I obey another; 
then the other whom J obey, becauſe the former hath commanded me. 
If I am bound-to obey an inferiour Magiſtrate, becauſe the ſupreme re- 
quires it; if the inferiour command me any thing contrary to the Will 
and Law of the ſupreme, I am not bound to obey him in it, becauſe 
both he derives his power of commanding, and-I my obligation to obe- 


dience from the authority of the ſupreme, which muſt be ſuppoſed to 


Rom. 1 3. 5. 
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do nothing againſt it ſelf. So it is between. God and the ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrate; by him Kings reign; God, when he gives them a Legiſlative 
power, doth it cumulativs non privative, not ſo. as to deprive himſelf 
of it, nor his own Laus of a binding force againſt his: So that no Law 
of a Magiſtrate can in reaſon bind againſt a poſitive Law of God. But 
what is enacted by a lawful Magiſtrate, in things left undetermined by 
God's Laws, doth even by vertue of them bind men to obedience, which 
require ſubjection to the higher powers for conſcience ſake. So that 
whatſoever is left indifferent, obedience to the Magiſtrate in things in- 
different is not: And if we are not bound to obey in things undeter- 
min'd by the word, I would fain know wherein we are bound to obey 
them? or what diſtin& power of obligation belongs to the authority the 
Magiſtrate hath over men? For all other things we are bound to already 
by former Laws; therefore either there muſt be a diſtinct authority 
without power to oblige, or elſe we are effectually bound to whatſoever 
the Magiſtrate doth determine in lawful things. And if it be ſo in ge- 
neral, it muſt be ſo as to all particulars contained in that general, and 
ſo in reference to matters of the Church, unleſs we ſuppoſe all things 
eoncerning it to be already determined in Scripture; which is the thing 
in queſtion, and ſhall be largely diſcuſſed in its due place. = 
 Sixthly, Hypoth. 6. Things undetermined by the Divine Law, natural 
and 1 and actually determined by lawful authority, are not thereby 
made unalterable, but may be revoked, limited, and changed, according to 
the different ages, tempers, inclinations of men, by the ſame power which 
did determine them. All humane conſtitutions are reverſible by the ſame 
power which made them: For the obligation of them not ariſing from 
the matter of them, but from the authority of the perſon binding, are 
conſequently alterable, as ſhall be judged by that power moſt ſuita le to 
the ends of its firſt promulgation. Things may ſo much alter, and 
times change, that what-was a likely way to keep men in unity and obe- 
dience at one time, may only enrage them at another: The lame P y- 
fick which may at one time cure, may at another only enrage the diſtem- 


per more. As therefore the {kill of a Phyſician lies moſt in the api 
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giltrate, who is as Nicias ſaid in Thucydides, mine: xg BuneupPins ide, 
bob, The Phyſician to cure the diftempers of the body Politick; and con- 
ders, (as Spartian tells us Adrian uſed to ſay in the Senate, ita ſe Hit. lib. e. 


Nempub. geſturum, ut ſeiret Popul: rem eſſe, non propriam) that the peopl es Spartiany $ » ; 


2 Phyſick to the ſeveral” tempers of his Patients: So a wiſe Mar 


. intereſt is the main care of the Prince, will ſee a neceſſity of ering b 
f reforming, varying many humane conſtitutions, according as they ſha i 

| tend moſt to the ends of Government, either in Church or State. Thehce 

4 it is ſaid of the ſeveral Laws of nature, divine and humane: that Lex 

4 nature poteft poni, ſed non deponi, Lex divina nec poni nec deponi, Lex 

. humana & poni & deponi. The Law of Nature may be laid down, (as in 

. aſe of marriage with Siſters in the beginning of the world.) but not laid 

, ale; the Law of God can neither be laid down nor laid aſide : but bu- 

] mane Laws both may be laid down' and laid afide. Indeed the Laws of 
. the Medes and Perſians are ſaid to be unalterable, (but if it be meant Pan. 6. 8. 
. in the ſenſe it is commonly underſtood in) yet that very Law which - 
* made them unalterable, ( for they were not ſo of their own nature ) 

ſ was an alterable Law, and ſo was whatever did depend upon it. I con- 

e clude then, whatever is the ſubje& of humane determination may law- 

a fully be altered and changed, according to the wiſdom and prudence of 

0 thoſe in whoſe hands the care of the publick is. Thus then, as thoſe 

£ things which are either of natural or Chriſtian liberty, are ſubje&ed to 

0 humane Laws and Reſtraints, ſo thoſe Laws are not irreverſible; but if 

If the Fences be thrown down by the ſame authority which ſet them up, ; 
7 whatever. was thereby incloſed, returns to the community of natural 

it right again. So much for theſe- Hyporbeſes, which T have been the longer 

y in explaining andeſtabliſhing, becauſe of the great influence they may 

h have upon our preſent peace, and the near concernment they have to this 

Wn whole diſcourſe, the whole Fabrick of which is erected upon theſe foun- 

1 dations. EIT) go 2 ut „ 3 
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How far Church Government is founded upon the Law of nature. Two 
e- things in it founded thereon. 1. That there muft be a ſociety of men for 
1d the worſhip of God. 2: That this ſociety be governed in the moft conve- 
os | ment manner. A ſociety for worſhip manifeſted. Gen. 4. 26. conſidered. 
1 The. ſons of God and the ſons of men, who ? Societies for worſhip amon 

| heathens evidenced by three things. 1. Solenmity of ſacrifices, ſdcrifi- 

ral ing how far natural; the antiquity of the Feaft of Firft. fruits largely 
by diſcovered. 2. The original of Feſtivals fot the honour 15 their Deities. 
to 3. The ſecrecy and ſolemnity of their myſteries. This farther proved from 
Ww 7 man's ſociable nature; the improvement of it by religion, the honour re- 
me ' dounding to God by fuch a ſotiety for his worſhip. 
” [2 now laid our foundation, we proceed to raife a ſuperſtructure F. i. 
to 11 upon it. And we now come cloſely to enquire how far Govern- 
nd ment in the Church is founded upon an unalterable divine right? That 
be- ve have found to be built upon a double foundation, tbe diftates of the 
15 Law of nature, and Divine paſitive Laws. We ſhall impartially enquire 
4 into both of them ; and ſee how far Church Government is ſettled upon 
_Y | either 
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either of theſe. two. I begin then with the Law of Nature. Two ges 

neral things I conceive are of an unalterable divine right in reference to 

this. Firft, That there be a ſociety and joining together of men for the 
worſhip of God. Secondly, That this my be governed, preſerved, and 
maintained in a moi convenient manner. Firi, That there muſt be a ſo- 

ciety of men joining together for the worſhip of God. For the dictate 

of nature being common to all, that God muſt be ſerved, nature re. 

quires ſome kind of mutual ſociety for the joint performance of their 
common duties. An evidence of which dictate of nature appears in the 

firſt mention we find of any publick ſociety ; ſo that a ſociety for reli. 

gious worſhip was as ancient as the firſt civil ſocieties we have any re- 

cords of, Nay the very firſt publick ſociety we read of was gathered 

upon this account. For we read in the early days of the world, that 

the Charter for this ſociety was ſoon made uſe of, Gen. 4. 26. In the 

days of Enoſh men began to call upon the name of the Lord; Now Enoſh 

was Seth's ſon, whom Adam had given to him in the place of Abel; and 

as ſoon as the number of men did increaſe, that men grew into Soci- 

_ eties, they then had their publick Societies for God's worſhip. For we 
cannot underſtand that place abſolutely, as though God had not been 

called on before, but now. he was called on more fignally and folemnly; 

when men were increaſed, that they began to imbody themſeres into 
Societies, Cæpit congregare populum ad tractandum ſimul dei cultum, faith 
Pererius; Tunc cœptum eft popuariter coli Deus, Mariana. Invocare, i. e, 

palam colere, Emanuel Sa, relating all to the publick Societies being then 
gathered for the worſhip of the true God. From which time, in all pro- 
bability did commence that title of thoſe who joined in thoſe Societies 

that they were called anRn—15 The ſons of God which we read of 

foon after, Gen. 6. 2. as they are diſtinguiſhed from the — m wn 

the ſons of ,men, which titles, as I am far from underſtanding in the 

ſenſe of the Fathers taking them for the Angels, ( which in likelihood 

they took from the ſuppoſititious piece going under the name of Enoch's 
Prophecy) ſo I cannot underſtand them as commonly they are taken, for 

mere diſcretive titles of the poſterity of Seth and Cain; as though all 

that came of Seth were the Sons of God, and all of Cain were the ſons 

of men. For as there certainly were many bad of Szrþ's Poſterity, be- 

cauſe the flood deſtroyed all of them, Neah only and his Family ex- 

cepted ; ſo there might be ſome good of the other, vice being no more 

entatl'd than vertue is; and Jewels may ſometimes lie in a heap of dung: 

and ſo this name of the ſons of God might be appropriated to thoſe who 

joined themſelves to thoſe ſocieties for God's worſhip, In which ſenſe 

ſome underſtand the very words of the Text, T ewa Rp? then 
began men to be called by the name of the Lord: Which I ſuppoſe is the 
Mr. in ſenſe of Aquila, who thus renders the place, ain ibu d xg Addy & 
Haim. d 310g Rvele, although it be brought by Dionyſ. Voſſius to juſtific the 
et. i, former interpretation of the words. This ſenſe, if the conſtruction of 
the words will bear it, (which Drigſus queſtions, but others are much 

V. Chamier. for it, and Theodoret, the French and Piſtator ſo render it) ſeems molt 
£13.74. 2. genuine and natural; and not at all impugning what I have formerly 
.5.c.9.ſ.9. gathered from the words, but implying it; For this diſtinction of names 


Amam. An- 


Amar. and titles did argue a diſtinction of Societies among them. I am not ig - 


2. p. 228. Horant that the ae of Jewiſh Expoſitors, and many of their fol- 
lowers, do cary the ſenſe of the words quite another way, from the 


ambiguity of the ſignification of 717 which may be interpreted as well 
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| Cage, Ill. bf Chutch-Governmhent; exantined, not 
to prophane as begin, and ſo they read it, runc prophanatum eff ad”. Selden 1 
) 2 nomen Domini, Then men prophaned the name of the Lord: © * 
. And accordingly Maimonides _— Idolatry WR oa from the days of p.28.0 44: 3 
1 Enoſh. But the words will ſcarce bear this conſtruction, as Voſſius up- 2 cole 1 
- on him obſerves; and beſides there is no mention at all of the name of 1 
; any falſe Gods, but only of the true one. So much then for the firſt N 
: original of thi Society for religion, which-we ſee began as ſoon as there 
r was matter for a Society to be gathered up of. Some indeed derive this 
e Society a great deal higher; and becauſe we fead that Abel and Cain 
n brought their ſacrifices, they thence infer, that it was to Adam who was mou, de 
þ the publick Prieſt then, and performed all publick"duties of worſhip in 44. 4. Pia. 
] his own perſon, and ſo was indeed OEcumenical Biſhop of the whole Nang. 5c. 
t world, and yet had but four perſons, or but few more for his charge. 23 24 
e Such a Dioceſe we might be content to allow him that pleads for the Sch. Sacrf, 
h ' ſame office, and derives his Title ſomewhat higher than Adam; for . 14. 
d Pope Boniface the <ight proved there muſt be but one chief Prieſt, and 
- ſo one Pope, becauſe it is ſaid, Gen. 1: 1. that God created the world 
e in Principio not in Principiis; mark the number, therefore there muſt be 
n but one beginning, and fo one Biſhop, and not many. What excellent 
5 diſputants an infallible chair makes men ! Much good may his argument 
0 do him. 1 | 3 
j As a farther evidence, how much nattite dictates that ſuch a Society F. 2. 
. there ſhould be for Divine worſhip, we ſhall enquire into the practice of 
n men in their diſperſion after the Flood. And what we find unanimouſly 
y continued among them, under ſuch groſs Idolatry as they; were given 
8 to, and which did ariſe not from their Idolatry as ſuch, but from the 
f general nature of it as a kind of worſhip, we have reaſon to look upon 
n as one of thoſe planks which hath eſcaped the common ſhipwrack of hu- 
e mine nature by the fall of man. And fo though that argument ffom 
. the general conſent of Nations owning a way of worſhip, though a falſe 
'S one, in order to the proving the exiſtence of God, be ſlighted by ſome, 
Vi jet there is this double evidence in it to prove it, more than is general- Sxinuw , 
I ly taken notice of, and beyond the bare Teſtimony it ſelf given by that "<-> 
IS conſent, Fix, From mens being ſo eaſily impoſed upon by falſe religi- 
e. ons, in that they are ſo ſoon gull'd into Idolatry; it argues there are 
K. ſome Jewels in the world, or elſe men would never be deceived with 
re counterfeits; it argues that a Child hath a Father, who is ready to call 
1 every one that comes to him Father; ſo it argues there is ſome natural 
10 inſtinct in men towards the worſhip of God, when men are ſo eafily 
le brought to wotſhip other things inſtead of God. We ſee no other 
en creatures can be ſo impoſed upon; we read of no Idolatry among the 
ne Brutes, nor that tlie Bees, though they have a King, and honour him, 
oy did ever bow their Knees to Baal, or worſhip the Hive inſtead of him. 
N if men had no journeys to go, others need not be ſworn as tlie Atbeni- 
Y ans were, not to put them out of their way. If there were no inclin- 
0 ableneſs to religion, all cautions againſt Idolatry were ſuperfſuous; 
, there is theri from mens pronenels/'to error, as to tlie perſon and object 
Iy of 5 *1 x 2 e | 2 1 TY 

ot worſhip, an evidence of a natural pwn, an'inſtin& within towards 

© the act of worſhip: And as when J ſee ſheep flock together, even in 
a their wandrings, I may eafily gather, that though they are out of their 
be Proper paſtures, they ate of a tame arid ſociable nature; ſo when 
-j ve ſee Societies for worſhip were preſerved among men after they were 
- degenetated into Idolatry, is an evident argument that ſuch aſſociating 
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together for the general nature of the act, doth flow from the nature of 
man. Secondly, All mens agreeing in ſome kind of worſhip, though gif. 
fering as to the object and manner of it, is an evidence it comes from 
nature, becauſe it plainly evinces it could be nothing taken up out of de- 
ſign, received by cuſtom, nor conveyed by tradition, becauſe even 
among thoſe whoſe intereſts and deſigns have been contrary to one an- 
other, and could have no mutual compaRs to deceive their people, have 
all agreed in this thing, though almoſt in all other things they have 
ſtrangely differed. All other Cuſtoms and Traditions, are either chan- 
ged,- or loſt, among ſeveral Nations; as the rude barbarous Northern 
Nations, that in thei: inroads and | incurſions upon other places, have 


left in proceſs of time, almoſt all other cuſtoms but only their religion 


behind them. This ſticks cloſer than Saladines black ſhirt, or the old 
Monk's cloaths, which they put not off till they died Nay even thoſe 
Nations, who openly, and as by a Law, violate” the other received di- 
Rates of nature, do yet maintain and hold up this. Thoſe that have 
had the leaſt of commerce aud converſe with civilized people, have yet 
had their Societies for worſhip: And when they could find no Gods to 
worſhip, they would rather make than want them. The Egyptians 
would rather ſpoil their Sallets than be without Gods; and they that 
whipt their Gods, yet had them ſtill. They who had no ſenſe of an- 


other Life, yet would pray to their Gods for the good things of this; 


and they that would not pray that the Gods would do them good, yet 
would that they might do them no hurt: So that in the moſt prodigi- 
ous a we have an argument for Religion; and in the ſtrange di- 
verſities of the ways of worſhip, we have an evidence how natural a 
Society for worſhip is. This to ſhew the validity and force of the ar- 
gument drawn from conſent of Nations, even in their Idolatry. 

F. 3. Three things I ſhall evidence theſe. Societies for worſhip among the 
Heathens by; the ſolemnity of their ſacrifices, their publick Feſtivals, 


and their ſecret Myſteries, all which were inſtituted peculiarly in ho- 


nour of their Gods: It being neceſſary in ſuch Societies for worſhip, to 
have ſome particular Rites, whereby to teſtifie the end of ſuch Societies 
to be for the honour of their Deity, and to diſtinguith thoſe ſolemnities 


po ” 3 from all other. Fir then for ſacrifices; Paulus Burgenſis obſervin 
crIp. . 


2. i, 3. how this cuſtom ſpread all the world over, concludes from thence that 


cap. 11. it was natural to men. In qualibet atate, & apud quaſtibet hominum 
nationes ſemper fuit aliqua ſacrificiorum oblatio. Quod autem eft apud 

onmes, naturale et, Thus far I confeſs ſacrificing natural, as it was a 

V. Porpbyr. ſolemn and ſenſible Rite of worſhip; but if he meant by that, the de- 
3: ſtroying of ſome living creatures to pe offered up to God, I both deny 
: the univerſal practice of it, and its being from the dictate of nature; 

Encyclop. ad and I rather believe with Fortunius Licetus, that. it was continued down 
eram Nong- by tradition, from the ſacrifices of Cain and Abel before the flood, or 
ii Ienis. rather from Noab's after; which might the eaſier be, becauſe Nature 
9. 2.5% dictating there muſt be ſome way of worſhip, and it being very agrec- 


able to Nature it ſhould be by ſenſible ſigns, all Nations having no 


other rule to dire& them, were willing to obſerve that Rite and Cuſtom 
in it, which was conveyed down to them from their Progenitors: But 
let us ſee what reaſon Burgenſis gives; Ratio naturalis dictat, ut ſecwn- 
dum naturalem inclinationem, bomines ei quod eft ſupra omnes, ſubjectionem 
exhibeant, ſecundum modum homini convenientem. Qui quidem modus ef, 
ut ſenſibilibus fignts utatur, ad exprimendum interiorem concept um, Heut ox 

ſenſibilibus 
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ſenſibilibus copnitionem accipit inviſubilium, Unde ex naturali ratione pro- 


in recognitionem Dominii. But all this will extend no farther, than that 
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allt, quod homo ſenſibilibuus ſgnis utatur, offerens eas Deo in ſignum ſub- 
jeffionis honoris ad ſimilitudinem eorum qui Dominis ſuis aliquid offerunt 


it is very agreeable to natural reaſon, that as man attains the knowledge 
of inviſible things by viſible, ſo he ſhould expreſs his ſenſe of inviſible 
things by ſome viſible ſigns, thereby declaring ſubjection to God as his 
Lord and Maſter, as Tenants expreſs their Homage to their Lords by 
offering ſomething to them. And I withal acknowledge, that as to ob- 
lations without blood, they ſeem indeed very natural: Whence we ſhall 
ſomewhat _— diſcover the antiquity of the Feaſts of Firſt-fruits, 

which were the cleareſt acknowledgment of their dependence upon God, 

and receiving theſe things from him. Ariſtotle tells us, aj apyaiay Suciay Nicomach. 
J cos bt e e uT; mes H f ovſngpults* of arapyai, That ah 

the not ancient Sacrifices and Aſſemblies appear to have been upon the in- 
gathering of fruits, ſuch as the ſacrifices of firit-fruits to the Mods were. 

To the {ame purpoſe Porphyrius, a apyns N & aj N & eprove mois De Aſtin. 
Yrois Soi. The firſt ſacrifices were of tirſt fruits. And Horace, . fav. 


Agricole priſci fortes, parvoque beati 
Gondita Fes: fad, hu tempore feſto | RG > 
Corpus, &. ipſum animum ſpe finis dura ferentes, | 
Cum ſociis operum &. pueris & conjuge fidd, 
Tellurem porco, Sylvanum lacte piabant. 


Although he be not ſo expreſs for offering the very fruits of the earth; 

yet it is evident from him, that their great Feſtivals in honour of their 

Gods, were immediately after harveſt, and. that they had great Aſſem- 

blies for that purpoſe, and did then ſolemnly ſacrifice. And from theſe 
ſolemnities came the original of Tragedies and Comedies, as Horace in- 

timates, and is largely ſhewed by Iſaac Caſaubon in his Treatiſe de Sa- Lis. 1. c. 1. 
rica Pocſi. But to fetch this yet a little higher, and ſo bring it down- | 
wards : The firſt ſacrifice we read of in Scripture, was this of the fruits 

of the earth, (unleſs the ſkins which Adam cloathed himſelf with, were 

of the beaſts ſacrificed, as ſome conjecture) Cain's ſacrifice was man an Gen. 4. 2. 
oblation of the fruits of the earth; in all probability, the firſt-fruits as 

Abel offered the firſt- >rn of the Cattle to the Lord: This ſeems to have 

been at ſome ſolemn tine of facrificing, which is implied in c vp 


| At the end of days. In proceſs of time we render it; but the Jews un- V. ay. 


derſtand it at the end of the year; days in Scripture being often put foy-»wthin ho. 
yars, which Interpretation if we follow, we find a very early obſerva- » 
tion of the Anniverſary feſtival of firſt- fruits: But however this be, we 
have by unqueſtionable Tradition, that no Feſtival was more anciently, 
nor more univerſally- obſerved, than this of offering the firſt fruits to 
God of their increaſe. The jews were bound up ſo ſtrictly to it by their 

, Leviticus 23. 14. that they were to eat nothing of their crop, till 
the offering of the firſt fruits was made. And Porphyrius tells us out of De abſtin. 
Hermippus, that one of the Laws made for the Athenians by Triptole mus, 1. 4. J. 22. 
Was, Oebs p ayanar, To feat the Gods with their fruits. Of which 
Jencrates there gives a twofold reaſon; ſenſe of gratitude to the Gods, 
and the eaſineſs at all times to offer up theſe; by which he ſuppoſed the 
cuſtom would continue longer. Draco afterwards put this among his v. Pei 44 
O50 /i ajdylot, his unalterable Laws, Ber n arapyais ngpmer, To Les. 4tt. 
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worſhip their Gods with their firſt fruits. Beſides which, for other 
Queſt. rec. Greeks we have the teſtimony of Plutarch, of e %, Eurer wes; 
+ mas mi made Oveias ihrn mals a, daf off mn} 
The moit of the Grecians, ſaith he, in their moit ancient ſacrifices did uſs 
barley, the firit-fruits being offered by the Citizens, and therefore the 
Opuntii called their chief Prieſt zezS25/@., becauſe he gathered in the 
firſt fruits. The manner of offering the firſt fruits among them, was 


much of the ſame nature with the Mincha among the Jews, which was 


tevit. 23. of fine flower mingled with oyl for a burnt offering to the Lord: The word 
15 there uſed implies the bruiſing the ears of corn in a mortar, becauſe the 

were as yet moiſt, and could not be ground as hard corn was. Whence, 
becauſe it was not all brought to flower, the Cake was called awe, and 


KE. It is called by the Sepiuagint e meppuſu$yn- So ! ſuppoſe it 


| ſhould be read, which in our great Bibles is mppuſpÞe: les: and it is 
called by the Greeks 2Xowra, which word is frequently uſed by Homer 
and Apollonius Rhodius, whom I forbear to tranſcribe, it being ſo obvi- 
| _ ous; which is expounded both by the excellent Scholiaſt on Apollonius, 
Hd. 4%. and by Enſtathius and the ſhort Scholiaſt on Homer, to be xevui wt 
8 c wpuſuypa;, Barley and Salt mixed together. To which among the 
Romans the Mola ſalſa anſwered, of which Feſtus: Ei far toſtum G. 
ſale conſperſum, as the Mincha under the Law, was always falted with 
ſalt, Levit. 2. 13. This Mola ſalſa among the Romans, had originally 
relation to the firſt fruits: For the cuſtom. of offering up firſt fruits 
among them, was as ancient as their inſtitution of Religious Rites; as 
gr" pt Pliny fully informs us. Numa inſtituit Deos fruge colere, & mola ſal 
© ſupplicare, atque ut autor eff Hemina, far terrere which likewiſe anſwers 
Lev. 2. 14. to the Jewiſh Mincha, which was to be VN wp teſta in igne, parched in 
the fire: For which purpoſe Numa inſtituted the Fornicalia, which were 
farris torrendi ferie, the feait of firit fruits among them, the parching the 
corn being in order thereto: For as Pliny adds, ac ne deguſtabant novas 
| fruges, aut vina antequam ſacerdotes primitias libaſſent;, which may be 


/. Sanber= exactly rendred in the very words of the Law, Leviticus 23. 14. But 


tum de ſa- 3 | 
cif 8 ;. though the Mola ſalſa came originally from hence, it afterwards came 


to be uſed in moſt ſacrifices; thence the word immolare to ſacrifice, again 

parallel to the Mincha acceſſorium, as ſome call it among theJews, which 

was uſed in other ſacrifices, and was-diſtin& from the Mincha per ſe, 

which of its ſelf was an oblation to the Lord. From this offering up 
%% bruiſed corn, ſome derive the name of Ceres from wu which ſignifies as 
cap. 59, much, and was required Leviticus 2. 14. thence Ovid l. 8. Met. Primi- 
tias frugum Cereri, ſua-vina Lyæo; but beſides Ceres they offered their 
firſt fruits among the Greeks to Hore, Diana, Apollo, Veſta, as may be 
ſeen in Meurſius in Qeaie, Ou pſiduæ, Eg. Thus we ſee how theſe 
three Nations did agree not andy in the obſervation of the Feaſt of firſt 
fruits, but very much in the ceremonies of their offerings too. Only 
this difference may be obſerved between them, the Romans did mix 
their Mola ſalſa with water, the Jews their Mincha with oyl only the 
Greeks did not bruiſe the corn in their #Xowra, but only mixed ſalt 
with the grains of corn. But the Jews and Romans both bruiſed and 


” 
Gr ec. Fer. 


parched it, before they offered it up for the firſt fruits. Thus much 


to ſhew the antiquity and. obſervation of the offering up of the firſt 
fruits among the moſt ancient and civilized nations. Which though it 
may ſeem a Digreſſion, yet I-hope not wholly unacceptable, it bein 


lixewiſe the offering of my firſt fruits, and therefore the more talen 
13 = 
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Proceed we now to other Feſtival Solemnities, to ſee what evidences F. 4. 
of a ſociety for worſhip we find-in them. And for this, it is apparent 
that the firſt original of Feſtivals among the: heathen was for the ho- 
nour of the Gods. Upon which account a grave and prudent author 
accounts the (obſervation of ſome Feſtivals natural; becauſe nature doth 
qi gate the neceſſity of ſome ſociety for the worſhip of God. For thus 
Strabo, Kore 18 2 ＋ Ex,”, Y T Bapodpoy DD ai mas ich, Y Geber. l. 10. 
ances zope Ss word, x Tv) 1 open d mes Uangpdier. It was the cu- 
ſtom of all nations (who are comprehended under his words) to have 
Feſtival days for the honour: of their Gods, which nature it ſelf di- 
dates. Hence the Greeks as Athenæus obſerves, ens ebe The dv D*iprojeph. 
% + Hier evipeeyr, uſed to ſay that their Gods beg. d them all their piag-— 
days. After telling us of the mirth and jollity uſed after their ſacrifi- 
ces, which was always the ſecond courſe at theſe Feſtivals, thence tlie 
Jews called their high Feſtival days Bw tov good days or days of 
Mirth. We read of few Nations but had theſe Feſtival ſolemnities for 
dhe honour of their Gods. The Perſians had theirs for their God Mi- 

thras: The Babylonians faith Athenæus out of Beroſus, had their Feaſt Deipno. l. 
Sacea which Caſaubon would have called Seſacea, becauſe Babylon in 0. 
Scripture is called qyw Seſac, as the Ludi Romani were from Rome, L. Memuſii 
It is to no purpoſe to mention the Feſtivals obſerved by the Greeks and 4 < mg : 
Romans in honour of their Gods being ſo many that whole Books have e ſroye 
been compoſed of them. That which I obſerve from hence, is, that 9 * 
Societies for the worſhip of God are natural; becauſe of their ſolemn aich. Ben- 
reſting from their ordinary labour upon days appointed for the honour . * 
of their Gods: Thereby ſhewing they looked —_ thoſe as peculiar” 
days, and themſelves as peculiar” Societies upon thoſe days from what 5 
they were at other times. One thing more evidenceth this among them; 
their ſolemn and ſecret myſteries Which were ſocieties. on purpoſe, as 
pretended for this very end in honour” of their Gods. Their own, 

n, ' Perle Uαν , as they were wont to call them, preſerved 

with the greateſt ſecrecy by the #6 maj. Their great and leſſer Eleuſinian, 
Semothracian, Cotyttian, Mithriacal Myſteries, to which none were ad- 

mitted without paſſing through many degrees, ape, nos, ou, ,, 

before they came to be z perfectly initiated. Wherein they were 5 ,; 
much imitated by the Chriſtians in the celebration of the Lord's ſup- B. 16. 
ber about the fourth or fifth Century, as is largely ſhewed by Caſaubon | 42. {ed 
in a moſt learned Diatriba on this ſubject in his Exercitations : to which feln 
| refer the reader. We ſee what ſtrict rules they had for admiſſion of Tim. 3.16. 
any into theſe pretendedly ſacred but truly moſt impious ſocieties. In 101. 4 5 
thoſe of Mithras as Suidas and Nonmu tell us, they paſſed through eighty 5. 31, 33. 
degrees before they were throughly initiated, and ſeldom eſcaped, with $* in 
However we may gain from them this general notion, that they yummy in 
booked on a peculiar diſtin ſociety. as neoeſſary for the worſhip and ho- N. Steiſ. 

nour of the Deity they ſerved. - Thus we ſee 4 poſteriori how a diſtinct f i. 

lociety for God's worſhip appears to be a dictate of Nature. & Elefink. 
We ſhall now ſee if we can evidence d priori that it is a dictate of na- g. f. 
ture that there muſt be ſome ſociety for the worſhip. of God. Three 
things will make that appear. Firſt, The ſociableneſs of man's nature. 
Man is c n, à creature that loves to herd it {elf with tlioſe of 
rr Civ Togr ms Norms dane A; I 
| ww If a man had all other comforts of life and wanted ſociety, he c. 1. 
would not think his life worth leading, 1 Ariſtotle obſerves who * 
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takes notice of the ſociableneſs of man's nature Obe, 8 Piarrony; 

emu», from the general commendation that is given to courteous and 

affable men. I deny not but in the entring into a civil ſtate of ſocie 

either fear or profit might be a main inducement to it; but though 

be an inducement, yet there muſt be ſuppoſed an jnelmableneſs to a ſo- 
ciety; or a Commonwealth might be as ſoon ſet up among Tigers as 
men. So that they have very little ground of reaſon, who from the 
external inducements of fear or profit, in entr ing into civil ſocieties, do 
98 conclude againſt the ſociableneſs of man's nature. If then mans nature 
be ſociable in all other things, then nature will tell men, they ought 
to be ſo in things of common concernment to them all, and which is 
every ones work or duty, as religion is; if in other things men are ſo- 
ciable, much more in this; For Secondly, Religion gives a great improve. 
ment to mans ſociable nature; and therefore Plutarch well calls Religi- 
Moral. ad. ON ounex They amions ,,‘ N vougheotas PET [AG A Foundation that 
Cole. knits and joins ſocieties together. And thence wiſely obſerves that in the 
conſtitution of Laws, apo tw 1 wei Fro Sa x ui the fir 
and greateſt thing to be looked at, is, the religion eſtabliſhed, or the 
opinions men entertain of the Gods. Te which he ſubjoyns this excel- 
lent reaſon, ava ay py: dbαν,⏑AN MO rips Nes, n wo E Sed, 
Sens evaipebelons, d. H ovamow NeCar n Aabgor mipnocy. That it is 
more impoſſible for a Common-wealth either to be formed or | ſubſiſt with- 

but religion, than à City to ſtand without foundations. Thence a pru- 

Lord Bacm dent Stateſ-man called Religion the beſt Reaſon of State. It appears 
| King ot 2 then evidently both from reaſon and experience, that Religion hath a 
great influence upon the modelling and ordering civil ſocieties, whence as 
the ſame Moraliſt obſerves, Lycurgus did as it were conſecrate the La- 
cedemonians with religious rites, as Numa the Romans, Jon the Atheni- 
ans, and Deucalion the Hellensg. Whence ſome half-witted men (but I 

know not whether more defective in wit or grace) have (obſerving the 
great influence religion hath to keep men in order) been ready to look 
upon it as only a Politick device, to awe men with greater eaſe. It is 
not here a place largely to examine and refute this unworthy pretence. 
Only I adjure them by their only Goddeſs, Reaſon, to tell me whence 
come men to be ies weys mw ria I zA dug Y pd, as Pl 
, tarch expreſſeth it, to be ſo eaſily awed by the hopes and fears of ano- 
ther life more than other creatures are? Why are they at all affeded 
with the diſcourſe of them? why cannot they ſhake off the thoughts of 
theſe things when they pleaſe? Are not men hereby made the moſt 

miſerable of creatures? for no other creature can be perſuaded that 
EB it ſhall ever quench its thirſt in thoſe rivers of pleaſures, nor make its 
0 bed in everlaſting flames. The beaſts of Sardinia that have their only 
refreſhment by the dew of Heaven, yet have never any hopes to come 
there. The Lyon never keeps from his prey by the thoughts and feats 
of a great Tribunal. But ſuppoſe only mankind of all creatures ſhould 
be liable to be thus impoſed on, as is pretended ; How comes it to pals 
that in no age of the world this impoſture hath not been diſcovered, 
confuted, ſhaken off by ſome people as wiſe as themſelves? Or have 
there never been any ſuch in the world? But whence come ſome men 
then to be wiſer than others? Whence come ſome to know things which 
all*the reaſon in the world could never find out, without revelation? 
Whence comes a power to do any thing above the courſe of nature, 1 


there be nothing but nature? Or are all men deceived that e 
I 
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things > H ſo, then there muſt be ſomewhat that muſt deceive men; 
men would not deceive themſelves, and they could not be ſo long im- 
poſed upon by other men; there muft be then ſome evil ſpirit muſt do 
it; and whence ſhould that come? from nature too? but then whence 
comes nature its ſelf? from its ſelf too, or ſomething elſe? Did it make 


it ſolf, or was it made by a greater power than it? if it made its ſelf, 


it muſt be and not be at the fame time; it muſt be as producing and 
not be as produced by that act. And what is become of our Reaſon 'now ? 
mere muſt be then a ſupreme, eternal, infinite Being which made the 
world and all in it; which hath given nature fuch a Touch of its own 
immortality and dependence upon God, that reaſon capable of Religion is 
the moſt proper diſtincive Character of man from all inferior beings. 
And this Touch and ſenſe being common to the whole nature, they 
therefore incline more to one anothers ſociety in the joint performance 
of the common duties, due from them to their Maker. And ſo Religi- 
on not only makes all other bonds firm (which without it are nothing, 
as Oaths, Covenants, Promiſes, and the like, without which no civil 


ſociety can be upheld) but muſt of its ſelf the ſuppoſed eſpecially to 


tye men in a nearer ſociety to one another in reference to the proper acts 
belonging to its ſelf. Thirdly, It appenrs from the greater honour 
which redounds to God by a ſociable way of worſhip. Nature that di- 
Rates that God ſhould be worſhipped, doth likewiſe dictate that wor- 
ſhip ſhould be performed in a way moſt for the hanour and glory ef God. 
Now this tends more to promote Gods henour, when his ſtrvice is 
owned as a publick thing, and men do openly declare and profeſs them- 
ſelves his ſubjects. If the honour of a Kihg lies in the publicly pro- 
ſeſſed and avowed obedience of a multitude of ſubjects; it muſt propor- 
tionably promote and advance God's honour more to have a fixed, ſtated 
Worſhip, whereby men may in a Community and publiek ſociety declare 
and manifeſt their homage and fealty to the ſupreme Governour of the 
World. Thus then we ſee the light of Nature dictates there ſhould 
be a ſociety and joyning together of men for and in the 'Worſhip 
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The ſecond thing the Law of Nature didtates, that this 


4 


ſociety be main- 


2 
18 


tained and governed in the moſt convenient: manner. A fart her hr 2 


_ 12vbat -particular orders for qvernment in the Church came from tbe 
Lam of Nature. Six laid down, and evidenced to be from thence. 
 Enft, A diftinfion of ſome perſons, and their ſuperiority over others, 
both in power and order, cleared to be from the Lam of Nature. ' The 
Power and application of the -power diſtinguiſbet,, this latter not from 
any Law of Nature binding, but permiſſive: therefore may be reſlrain- 
ed. Peoples right of chooſing Paſtors conſidered. Order diſtinguiſhed 


from the form and manner of Government: the former natural, the o- 


ber not. The ſecond is, that the perſons imployed in the ſervice ff 


Gad, ſbould haue reſbect anſwerable to their imployment, which appears 
from their relation to God as his ſervants, Aan the perſons . — 
in this worł before poſitive Laws. Maſters of families the firſt 4 


he 
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F. 1. 7 HE ſecond thing which the light of Nature dickates, in reference 


_ The Prieſthood of the firſt born before the 2 diſcuſſed * the ar | | 
for it anſwered. The conjunction of civil and ſacred exthority lanes 
ly ſbewed, among Eg yptians, Grecians, Romans, and others. 15 
ground of ſeparation of them afterwards, from Plutarch and others, 


f to- Church Government, is, That the fociety in which men joyn 
for the worſhip of God, be preſerved, maintained, and governed in the 
moſt convenient manner. Nature, which requires ſociety, doth require 
Government in that ſociety, or elſe it is no ſociety. Now we ſhall in- 
N what particular orders for Government in this ſociety eſtabliſhed 
or the worſhip of God, do flow from the light of Nature, which I con- 
ceive are theſe following. nic oct hag? hs 
_ Firſt, To the maintaining of @ ſociety, there is requiſite a diſtinion of 


perſons, and a ſuperiority of power and ordet, in ſome over the other, 


If all be rulers every man is ſi juris, and fo there can be no ſociety, or 
each man muſt have power 'over the other, and that brings confuſion, 
ere muſt be ſome then inveſted with power and authority over o- 
thers, to rule them in ſuch things wherein they are ſubordinate to them, 
that 1s, in all things concerning that ſociety they are entred into. Two 
things are implied in this: Firſt, Power; ſecondly, Order. By Power, 
1 mean right to govern; by Order, the ſuperiority of ſome as rulers, 
the ſubordination of others as ruled. Theſe two are ſo neceſſary, that 
no civil ſociety in the world can be without them: For if there be no 
power, how can men rule? if no order, how can men be ruled, or be 
ſubject to others as their Governours? Here ſeveral things muſt be 
needfully diſtinguiſhed. The power from the application of that power, 
which we call the Title to government. The Order it ſelf from the 
form or manner of government. - Some of theſe I aſſert as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to all Government of. a ſociety, and conſequently of the Church, 
conſidered without poſitive Laws; but others to be accidental; and 
therefore variable. I ſay then, that there be a Governing power in the 
Church of God, is immutable, not only by vertue of God's own con- 
ſtitution, but as a neceſſary reſult from the dictate of nature, ſuppoſing 
a Society: but whether this power muſt be derived by ſucceſſion, or hy 
a free choice, is not at all determined by the light of Nature; becauſe 
it may be a lawful power and derived either way: and the Law of Na- 
ture as binding, only determines of neceſſaries. Now in civil Govern- 
ment, we ſee that a lawful Title is by ſucceſſion in ſome places, as by e- 
le&ion in other. So in the Church under the Law, the power went by 
lineal deſcent, and yet a lawful power; and on the other fide, none deny 


( (ſetting aſide poſitive Laws,) but it might be as lawful by choice and free 


election. The main reaſon of this is, that the Title or manner of con- 
veying authority to particular perſons, is no part of the preceptive ob- 
ligatory Law of Nature, but only of the permiſſive; and conſequently is 
not immutable, but is ſubje& to Divine or humane poſitive determina- 


tions, and thereby made alterable: And ſuppoſing a determination, 
either by Scripture or lawful authority, the exerciſe of that natural 


right is ſo far reſtrained as to become ſinful, according to the 34 Propo- 
ſition under the 24 Hypoth. and the 5*> Hypoth. So that granting at 
preſent, that people have the right of chooling their Paſtors; this right 
being only a part of the permiſſive Law of Nature, may be lawfully 


reſtrained and atherwiſe determined, by thoſe that have lawful * 
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rity over the people, as a civil ſociety, according to the 5b Hypoth. 


f it be pleaded. that they have a right by Divine poſitive Law, that 


Law muſt be produced; it being already proved, that no bare example, 


without a declaration by God that ſuch an example binds, doth conſti- 


tute à Divine Right which is unalterable. We ſay then, that the man- 


ner of inveſting Church-Governours in their Authority, is not deter- 


min'd by the Law of Nature; but that there ſnould be a power Govern- 
ing is (ſuppoſing a ſociety) of the immutable Law of Nature, becauſe 
it is that without which no' ſociety can be maintained. And this is one 
of thoſe things which are of the Law of Nature, not in an abſolute 
ſtate of liberty, but ſuppoſing ſome acts of men (which once ſuppoſed ) 


become immutable, and indiſpenſible. As ſuppoſing (propriety, every 
man is bound to abſtain from what is in anothers poſſeſſion, without his 


conſent, by an immutable Law. of Nature; which yet ſuppoſeth ſome 
act of man, viz. the voluntary introducing of propriety by conſent : 
So ſuppoſing a ſociety in being, it is an immutable dictate of the Law 
of Nature, that a power of Government ſhould be maintained and pre- 
ſerved in it. ets c EST "Is vj pity a a 8 5 „ 

So! ſay for the ſecond thing, Order, This, as it implies the ſubordi- 
nation of ſome in a ſociety, to others as their rulers, is immutable and 
indiſpenſable; but as to the form whereby that order ſhould be preſer- 
ved, that is, whether the Government ſhould be in the hands of one 


. 


or more, is no wiſe determined by the obligatory Law of Nature; be- 


cauſe either of them may be lawful and uſeful for the ends of Govern- 
ment, and ſo neither neceſſary by that Law: for as to the Law af Na- 
ture, the caſe is the ſame in civil and religious ſocieties; now who will 
ſay, that according to the Law of Nature, any form of Government, 


Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, re is unlawful. Theſe things are 
then matters of natural liberty, and 


not of natural neceſſity, and there- 
fore muſt be examinꝭd according to poſitive” determinations of divine 
and humane Laws, where we ſhall ſpeak of it. This then is clear as 
to our purpoſe, That a power in the Church muſt be conſtantly upheld 


and preſerved, fitly qualified for the ends of Government, is an immu- 


table Law, ſo that this power be lodged in ſome particular Perſons to 
act as Governours, and ſo diſtinct from others, as ſubordinate to them; 


but whether the power of Government come from people by election, or 


from Paſtors hy ordination, or from Magiſtrates by commiſſion and dele- 


„ 


gation; whether one, two, or all theſe wayes, is not determined by na- 
tural Law, but muſt be looked for in God's poſitive Laws; if not there 


neither to be found, we muſt acquieſce in what is determined by law- 
ful authority. The ſame I ſay again, as to forms of Government, whe- 
ther the power of ſole juriſdiction, and ordination, be inveſted in one 


perſon! aboye the rank of Preſbyters, or be lodged in a College acting 


in a parity of power, is a plea muſt be removed from the Court of Com- 
mon Law of Nature, to the King's Bench; I mean tò the poſitive Laws 
of God, or the Supreme power in a Commonwealth: There being no 


Statutes in the Law of Nature to determine it; it muſt be therefore 


Placitum Regis, ſome poſitive Law muſt end the controverſie. We 


therefore traverſe the ſuit here, and ſhall enter it at the other Court. 


Ihe ſecond thing dictated by the Law of Nature, is, That the Per- 
ſons imployed in the immediate ſervice F God, and entruſted with the p 


of governing the ſociety appointed for that end, ſhould have reſpeci paid 
them anſwerable to the nature of their imploymem. This W ro hav 
gel | | oundation 
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foundation in the Law of Nature, being eaſily deducible from one of 
the firſt principles of that Law, that God is to be worſhipped ; if ſo 
then thoſe whoſe employment 1s chiefly to attend upon himſelf, oupht 

to have greater reverence than others. . By the ſame reaſon in natyr 
that if we do honour the King himſelf, the nearer any are to the Kings 
perſon in attendance or employment, the greater honour is to be ſhe. 
ed them. The ground of which is, that the honour given to ſervants 
as ſuch, is not given to their perſons, but to their relation, or to the 
one only upon the account of the other; and ſo it doth not fix and ter- 
minate upon themſelves, but rebounds back, and reflects upon the ori- 
ginal and fountain of that honour, the Prince himſelf : So if any be 
honoured upon the account of their immediate employment in the ſer- 
vice of God, it is God who is chiefly honour'd, and not they; it being 
the way men have to expreſs their honour to God, by ſhewing it pro- 
portionably and reſpectively to thoſe who either repreſent him, or are 
employed by him. Eis 7 7 oAwy Stomiriw n mmm Sa Cave, as Chryſoſtome 
Homil. 65. ſpeaks in this very caſe. The honour paſſeth through them to God him- 
4% e. ſelf Where he largely proves this very thing from the Egyptians ſpa- 
Tow. 7 ring the Land of their Prieſts; and argues at leaſt for an equality of 
* honour, from reaſon, to be given to thoſe who ſerve the true God. 
Nay, he is ſo far from looking upon it as a part of their ſuperſtition, 
that he mounts his argnment 4 pari to one, d minori ad majus, a don 
n depen © aways wes tw aMilleny, Y T rcivwy iegptoy pos Tis F Ces 
tspas, mnuTlw Safoeny xj wet Thu mu bh. Der, that is, as much 
as truth exceeds error, and the ſervants of God do the Idol prieſts, ſo 
much let the honour we give to them, exceed that which was given 
by the Heathen to theirs : But we have a farther evidence of the honou- 
rableneſs of this employment, by the light of Nature, from the perſons 
employed in this work, before any poſitive Laws did reſtrain it : for I 
{ay not, that the Law of Nature doth diQate, that the function of thoſe 
employed in this work ſhould be differenced from all other; that is done 
by divine poſitive Laws; but the honour of thoſe in that function is 
from the Law of Nature : which appears hence, in that in the eldeſt 
times, thoſe who had the greateſt authority civil, had likewiſe the ſa- 
Politic, lib. cred conjoined with it. For as Ariſtotle rightly obſerves, that the ori- 
1. cab. 2. ginal of civil government was from private families: ſo in thoſe fami- 
lies, before they came to aſſociate for more publick worſhip, the Maſter 

Gen. a, of the Family was the Prieſt of it. Thence we read of Noah's facrifi- | 
1:2. 2. cing, Abraham's duty to inſtru his family, and his own command for 
31-54 offering up his ſon: we read of Jacob's ſacrificing, and Job's, and fo of 
Job. 42-* others, Every maſter of the family then was the High- prieſt too, and 
governed his family, not only as ſuch, but as a religious ſociety. 
F. 4. Afterwards (from what inſtitution we know not; but certainly the 
reaſon of it, if it were ſo, was to put the greater honour upon the eldeſt 
Son) it is generally conceived, that the firſt- born had the Prieſthoodof 
dhe family in their poſſeſſion, till the time of the Levitical Law. The 
1 2 Jewiſh Doctors think that was the Birthright which Jacob procured 
ad len. Heb. from his Father, and which Abraham gave to Iſaac, when it is ſaid that 
wu 4 4 he gave him Hy all that he had: For faith Poſtellus, if it be meant in a 
15. b. 69. literal ſenſe, how could he give thoſe gifts to his other Sons which are 
mentioned before? Wherefore he conjectures, by tliat All is meant the 
ſpiritual knowledge of Chriſt, which he calls Intellectus generalis; which 


might be proper to him as a Prieſt of the family. But the plain * 
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pitched on the tribe of 124; tor his own. ſervice. Another place is, %% 


_ Miſes, we read not only o 
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ing is no more, than when Abraham had beſtowed Legacies on his other 
Children, he left Iſaac hæredem ex afſe, his lawful heir: I am unwilling 


tion of Theodoret Se on warmuys f wppromitar of per ales Wey- gl. 109. 


ml. It is to be obſerved, that the younger are always preferred be- in Gen. 


before: Cain, Seth hefore Japheth, Abraham before his elder brethren, 


4 


countenance to the opinion is, Numb. 3. 41., And thou ſhale, take the Le- 
uten Jar me u 2 of, the felt horn? Where it ſeems, that the firſt- born 


| 


tes. liberty to redeem them, and inſtead of them 


41 0 


ſhip, he gave the Iſrae 


Exodus 24. 5+ | where the, youn: a men are mentioned that offer ed burnt de ſucceſſ, 
offering. It is confeſſed that the Chaldee Paraphraſt and Arabick Ver- a4 Fon. 


1 s 2 


ſon underſtand. here the fir{t-hornz but however the place implies no ,. 
more than that they were employed to bring the {acrifices, for ſo the cn 5 
Septuagint renders it, 2 iamirune' vr reayionus E did Ig en g ariveſxer mp, 15. 
hegte, or elſe that they were employed as the Pope only to kill © 

the facrifices;, for we ſee the {prinkling. of the blood which was the 


main, thing, intended here as a fœderal rite, was done by, Moſes himſelf, 


who was the High Prieſt of the people as well as Prince, till Aaron and 
his ſons were ſet apart, which was not till Exodus 28. 1, 2. and yet 

Aaron was three years elder than Moſes, Exod. 7. 7. which is an evidence | 
that Aaron as firſt-born was not the Prieſt; for till his conſecration, _—_— 
Moſes and not Aaron performed the offices of Prieſthood. Thence we "2p 
read Pſalm 99. 6. Moſes and Aaron among his Prieſts. For although the 
word ra be ſometimes attributed to thoſe in civil authority, as, 2 Sam. 1 
8. 18. compared with 1 Chron. 18. 17. and 2 Sam. 20. 26. Gen. 41. 50. I 
Exod. 2. 16. Fob. 12. 19. Yet there is no reaſon ſo to — We. 2 of I 
Moſes: And farther the ground why ing was attributed to both Prince 

and Prieſt before the Law, was, becauſe the ſame Perſon might be 

both; as the Prieſts of Egypt were Princes too; Gen. 41. 50. But for 

ber 4x: ly of-the title, but the proper offices of Priefts at- I. gel. 
tributed to him, as ſacrificing,” Exod.” 24. 3. conſecrating Aaron and his de Syed. 
ſons, Exud. 29: 35. and therefore An Exra upon that Pſalm fore- pe 8 8 


cited, calls hi ö f 
Hed, calls him yrAngnathe High-Prieſt. 
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8 F. 5: The Prieſthood of Moſes leads us to another evidence of the honour 
of thoſe who were employed in the ſervice of God, which is that when 
Families increaſed and many affociated into a Commonwealth, though 
the private ſervice might belong to the maſter of the Family, yet the 
publick before poſitive Laws reſtraining it, was moſt commonly joined 
with the civil power. Thus Melchizedeck was both King and prieſt in 
Salem; if with the Jews we conclude he was Sem (which we have little 
reaſon 17 it will be a+ greater evidence, Sem being then the greateſt 
Potentate living. But we paſs from him to other Nations after the dif. 
perſion, to ſee where the power over religious ſocieties was generally 
1 held. In Egypt we find that their Prieſts were often made Kings, as Pu 
G of. tarch obſerves out of Heccateus, and is confeſſed by Strabo, Diodirs 
F., Ce. and others. Of the Greeks the ſame Plutarch gives us a large teſtimo- 
| Gefi, by, that among them . aSiwng woos m7 Be. 
Rom. 110. mAeias, the Prieſtbood was accounted of equal 9 with the Kingdom, 
64 10 15. The ſame doth Ariſtotle in ſeveral, places in his Politicks : and particy- 
1.6. cap. 8. Iarly of the Spartans, of whom Herodotus 'adds that the Prieſthood of 
22 % Jupiter Czleſtis and Lacedemonius did always belong to the King son 
7. Crag. de Perſon. For the old Latins Virgil's Anius is ſufficient: and among the 
2 Laced. Romans after the power was eparated, the Pontifex Max. had royal 
e. ſtate, his cella curulis and Eifors as the Conſuls had; only their Prieſts 
meecdled not in civil affairs, of which Plutarch gives a double reaſon; 
the impoſſibility of minding boch employments as they ſhould do, and 
ſo muſt either dd T55 Orbe, neglect the worſhip of the Gods, or elſe 
Qu. Rom, BA es Ty AL, Wrong the people with the neglect of the admini- 
119. ſtration of juftice. The other reaſon is, becauſe thoſe that were em- 
ployed in civil affairs, were put upon execution of juſtice; and it was | 

| no ways fit a man ſhould come reeking from the blood of Citizens, tio 
Strom. 1.7. yo and ſacrifice to the Gods. This 7 unction of civil and facred pow- 
Cegr. 141. er is atteſted by Clemens Mlexandrinus of the moſt civilized heathens, ſo 
en. in like wiſe by Syneſius of the moſt ancient 8 Strabo of the Ebe- 
7. bean. Sans, by the Roman Hiſtorians of the Roman Emperors, who from 
in , & Angiuſtus to Gratian, and ſome fay after, continued the title of Pontifer 
2 * Maximus among the reſt, of the Imperial Honours. Thus much then 
c.10. may ſerve to manifeſt how the Honour of thoſe perſons who are em- 
ployed in the ſervice of God, and the Government of religious ſocieties, 
is a dictate of the Law of Nature. © 7 
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The third thing dilated by the Law of Nature, is the ſolemnity of all things 
to be performed in this ſociety; which lies in the gravity of ad Rites and 
Ceæremonies, in the compoſed temper of mind. God's worſbip 7 ational. 
Hi:  ſpiris deſtroys mot the uſe-of reaſen. The Entbuſiaſtick Sprit 
diſcovered. 'The circumſtantiating of fit time and place for vun, 
The ſeventh day, on what account Geb len of by the Heathen. 
The Roman Holy-days. Ceſſation & labour upon them. The ſolemui) 
of Ceremonies nſed. Ried, Se, le kes, lence in (devotion. Er 
- cluſen of unfit perſons. | Senn .of - diſcipline : exeqmmumnicarion 4. 
mung the Jews iy the ſound of a Trumpet, among Chriſtians by a Bel. 
F. 1. HE next thing in reference to religious ſocieties which nature 


dictates, is, That all things, either pertaining to the — 
t | 15 
I ——— | 4 
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Wer doing of them. And therefore any Ceremonies, actions, or geſtures, , WO 
in which tend to the diſcompoſing mens ſpirits, are upon that account to | - "of 


culous in it. The worſhip of God is Mens den, 2 rational worſhip, gom. 12. 1, 


4 


And as nature tells vs, there 


an) may appear from Epip, „Ang large and CXCEHENTLY All 
FF When he diſcovers the folly of Monrgnu and 5.17 
his followers: and gives this reafon why they could be no true Prophets; bum. 


752 ade, © LC) ; 50 ag ee | 48. , bas i 
epßwgAy s Fa A true Prophet bad always the free uſe of his reaſon and Rack 414, 
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bad no proper ſenſe, but were all dark, intricate, and ohſcure, An exad 
deſcription, of a late prevailing Sect among us, who have their names 
from thoſe conſternations they were wont to fall into, and whoſe lan. 
guage carries as much obſcurity with it, as any of the followers of 
Mont anus could wrap up theirs into. Only inſtead of Mont anus his 
Paraclete, they tell us of a Light within, whoſe office is much af the 
ſame. nature with the other; and one of the great errors of Montamy 
was, the adhering to Enthu/aſms and Revelations beyond and beſide 
the written Word; which is the Helena of our late Opinioniſts, becauſe 
it gives a liberty for venting any conceptions of their own brains, un- 
der the pretence and diſguiſe . of à Light within. But we ſee hence, 
how far ſuch tremblings and confternations of body or mind are from 
a true, ſober, prophetick ſpirit; and how thoſe Chriſtians. who lived in 


the time when the fpirit of Prophecy had not yet left the Church of 
orig.c. cel. Chriſt (as appears by Origen, Tertullian, and others:) yet they always 
um, lib. 2. Jooked upon any violent extaſie, or fury, as an evidence of a falſe Pro- 
8 N 3: phet. And therefore Tertullian, when grown a Proſelyte of Mont anus, 
Tertul. de endeavours ſtrongly to remove that benen of the ecſtatical fury 
an. c. 9. of Mont amis, and Priſca, and Maximilla,: granting, if it were true, that 
it was a mark of a falſe and counterfeit prophetical ſpirit. The true 
Prophets I grant of old, were by the ſtrength of the impreſſion of their 
viſions upon their Animal ſpirits, ſometimes thrown into a fit of trem- 
bling; but when it was not continually fo, and when. it was, it might 
be rather a preſent aſtoniſhment from ſs ſtrange and unwonted fight 
ban. 10. (as is common in ſuch caſes) or elſe from the ſtrong app ehenſion they 
| Rabak, 3. had of the diſmal judgments God threatned to the people; but however, 
16. it never took from them the free uſe of their reaſon and faculties, which 
Gate were always converſant about the matters revealed unto them. But as 
1 Reg. 12. Procopius Gagæus obſerves. of the falſe Prophets, mus pygwojpuiras iymany, 
54.Mewſi: they were acted like mad men. Which he takes notice of upon, occa- 
ſion of Saulis propheſying when the evil ſpirit, came upon hira: and in- 
terprets with the Jewiſh Writers, of a. madneſs rather than true Pro- 
2 Such as that of Caſſandra when ſhe is brought in by Lyco- 

Nun Mo , lh 294,00. 
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Uit'ring a firange confuſed __ 
Much like unto black Sphynx's voice. 


"Armor, faith Tzerzer, that is maar, afgqg)dOwm which is fully de 
ſcribed by Lucan, of one pretending a 


— (‚(— ſub pedtore fifla quieto 
Verba refert, nullo confuſe murmure uocis, 
| TK Inſtinctam ſacro mentem teſtata furore. 
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VPoͤerlba ſono, nec vox antri complere capacis 
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Whereby he diſcovers her not to be a true Enthuſiaſt, becauſe ſhe uſed 
not a ſtrange confuſed voice and tremblings as they did who were = 
| proper 
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ſee, that theſe earthquakes of violent paſſions are tavſed by the Prien 4 
of: he air, and not by thei gentle * 'the Alwe Spirür: Thin t 
theſe n des dhe dee of We nl. e 
bitation of Spirit, But of the-violeyt intrüton of che ev one: 


8 da reg which" is a5 well " 8 
carey Hipbile | „ 


free from the Mon,” 48 the faint "glee of 
Lightneſs and Vanity.” 0.3 02419 K. Li, Pt GH 
But a farther ſolennitythan his 8 he. pen + the Kifates of diate F. 3. 
too, which lies in the (etritiivſtantiat] ingor time nd plate, and à dedici- 
as of both to the end df worſhip? That” theſe ar beer conſofant to 


mtural neaſon, appears hy- the uiverfat cbafehtef all Nations agreeing 


in any form of the Worſhip. of a Deity: who have” all had their ſer 

times and fixed places to perform this' worſhip i in. I ſhall not inſiſt as 

ſome have done, that the ſeventh my hath been particularly and ſo- 

lemnly obſerved for tlie worſpip of God by the cbiſent of Nations: 

Although there be way probate” auen ah#plauſible teſtimonies 

brought for a pecu 1 if not Kan dere the ſeverith 

2 out of bee, ee jus iftobultts © Nullen: (and by him from Linus, Hes Joo c. 
Aer e ee  Lampr idiut, Seger, II- 5 65. 1 

245 — many others. From which Tenne it that ome Prep 1.13. 

Kind of 2 and honour was given to the ſeveft 55 bel e 8 

wer that day was the! ſeventh of the weck, er Ae of the pol.c. 16. c 

month; (whichwas adnſecrate@ among che Greeks to pl upon which 474 

the Und bd in, and dhe ſerentt ef eyerymbath'We = Lamprid.” 

ſerved in honour! bf Rig 5) whether the Title of fei- "Hep did 
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to the ſeventh as one of the. BPH or dm pe Ade, gie or ine Gee 0 
cious days (for it was common to doth )2: Whether obſerved by any 95 


* blick religious cuſtom, ot by ſome private ſuperſtirion, are things too — 74 1. 


ge to in > 1 Into, too difficult riow to determine, and not neceſſary Lucian. 
for my p porpeleg It being ſuffieient in order to that, if they had 2 


ret e pm ng which'ſhews how ſolemũ the worſhip Fs 


Parif. 
of God ought to be:. And is not denyed by auy; it being ſo ne- 
ceſſary a 3 from the duty of worlhip that hee lg tine 
for performance of it. And not only im general that there muſt be forge 

time; but a fufficient proportion of time to'de conſecrated to the publick 
exerciſe of piety both from the ecuffderatien of mans obligation to. d- 
vine Creda from his _ from the weight and *concernment of the 
things that time is emplo and in the inward fenſe of immortality x 
upon the ſoul of man. ; allen what is proportion of time muſt ex- = 
ally be, I fee not hom mere natural 1 kt EN! deteBiiie” it but it 

would rather fuggeft it tü he highly, PAs for and expet 

ſuch a determination from the ſupreme or Ale pverner of the 

world, It being far more fit for- the — I ſeride unto the ſer- 

vant hat proportion of ſervice he expects from him; than that the fer- 

vant ſhould both divide and chooſe his on time, and the: proportion of 

ſervice which he! owes to his Maſter. Nay it being ſo much fore rea- 

ſorable for us to wait for Gods Order; dtkhan fr A Tervatit' für his os „ 
tiers, as God Power and Doririoh” aver the erkatüre is greater 

that of 2 Maſter over his ſervant; as-it is the voice and ſenſe of nature 
that God's commands cannot. otherwiſe be hut juſt; holy, 1 


| l which may be otherwiſe from men 4s tlie atceptance of 1 


with God, lies e in the 'wotk done; ' but dab un he! doing it 


! 1 


— 


out of obedience to the comma 
men; as God can give ſtrength to perform what he commands, which 
man cannot; which things conſidered make it evident to be hig 


not mans nature. But- when God hath thus determined it] nature 
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nds of God, which is otherwiſe with 


hich things conſidered make it evident to be highly re, 
ſonable that God himſelf ſhould preſeribe the proportion bf time, and 


re can- 


not but aſſent to that particular determination, that in conſideration of 


F. 4. 


Mact 0b. 
Saturnal. 
/ * 1 „ Co I 6, 


Servius 
Honor. in 
Virgil. Ge- 
orgic, I, 


Feſtus V. 
rel igioſ. 


Adverſ. 


4.24. c. 13. 


the works of God, it is moſt reaſonable that rather one day in a week, 
than one in a month, ſhould be dedicated to God's ſervice; that the fe. 
venth day of the week upon God's reſting on that day and ſandifying 
it ſhould be the preciſe day, unleſs ſome reaſon equivalent to that of the 
firſt inſtitution, and approved by God for that end, be the ground of its 
alteration to another, of the ſeven, which is the reaſon of the change 
under the Goſpel. „ i Ts Feed ws 

As an evidence of the ſolemnity of times for worſhip, the Romans 
as well as other Nations had their ſeveral feriæ, their days ſet apart for 


. 


the honour of their Gods. In which Macrobius tells us the Prieſts held 
them polluted, / indictis concepriſque opus aliquod Heret; prætered regen 
ſacrorum flamineſque nnn lice bat videre feriis opus eri, &*-ided per pra- 
conem denuntiabatur nè quid tale. ageretur, & præcepti negligent mulfte- 
batur. If any work, were done upon thoſe days of reſt; the day was 
polluted, and the perſon puniſhed, unleſs it were as Umbro there affirms, 


in order to the honour of their Gods, or for neceſſaries of life, To 
which purpoſe Scæuala anſwered. him that aſked what work muſt be 


done upon the Heriæ: .Quod. prætermiſſum noceret, hich would be ſpoil 
ed by letting it alone; as taking an Oxe, out of a ditch, ſtrengthening a 
beam like to fall and ruine men; and thence Maro allowed it lawful to 
waſh ſheep if it were to cure and not only to cleanſe them. 


CCC 269.31 TOT }. ih D 
| Balantumque gregem fluvio merſare ſalubri. 
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By which laſt word Macrobius faith; it was only law ſul to do it for 
healing them, and not in order to gain. Servius informs us likewiſe, 


that the Prieſts when they went to ſacrifice; ſent their ſervants beſore 


to bid all tradeſmen leave working, ne pro negotio ſuo & ipſorum oculos 
& Deorum ceremonias attaminent; Feria. enim operæ Deorum creditæ ſunt; 
Leſt by following their work they both offend them and the Gods too: 
For theſe Holy days are devoted to the ſervice of the Gods. Feſtus faith, 
that upon their dies religiaſi, niſi quod neceſſæ eſt, 1 5 habetur facere; 
not hing but works. of pure neceſſity. were to be done. But by dies relgidh, 
probably he means the dies atri & nefaſti; their ominous unlucky days, 


as they accounted them. But however Macrobius diſtinguiſbeth the 


days among the Romans into Dies feſti, profeſti, & interciſi. The Feſt 
were dedicated to the Gods, the Profeſti to their own work, the Interciſt 
were divided between both, at ſome hours of which-it was lawful to 
follow their civil employments, at others not. Nam cum boſtia caditur, 
fari nefas eſt; inter cæſa &. porrecig fari licet rurſus cum adoletur non 
licet. While the facrifice was killing, no Courts of Judicature were 
opened (in which the Prætor might fari tria verba ſolenmia, do, dico, 
addico, thence called dies faſti) but between the killing the ſacrißce 
and offering up the entrails (called Porrecia from porricere, which was 
verbum ſacrificiale pervetuſtum, ſaith Turnebus, an old word belonging 
to ſacrificing, . exta Diis cum dabant porricere dicebant, Varro.) then it 


was lawful. to open the Courtzz but again, 
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61. V- £ reh -Ooverument, examine 1 TY 
ed, it was not. By d we 17 prion 5 dan of n ture, r 8 7 
what days and times whether weekly, monthly, or Anniverſary, were 

deligned and appointed as dies Feſti, for the ſerviee of God, were to be pena 


dear wholly, in /onder.to that-end, and ot to-gjvg ſow part to God, s. 1 * 5 


1nd to take others to themſelves: à8 they were Wont to do in their ſa- 
crifices to offer up ſome part to the Gods, and feaſt upon the reſt them 
ſelyes; as Athenavs tells us, that Canon and Alcibiades * — fuch Hens - 
tanbe to the Gods, that — the people upon the remainders Deipnſ Lt * 
of them. And from hence we may ſee how far han. of natural light 

their Religion: falls, who make no ſcruple of N ae part of ß 
the days devoted to God's worſhip in following either their en UNS. 
or recreations: Which latter ſeem more directly to impugn the end of 

ſuch time appointed than. the other, in as much as recreations tend more 

to the rarifying mens ſpirits, and evaporating-them into lightneſs : and 


_ vanity, and ſo benden them for the duties of ſpiritual worſhip. 


than mens ſerious and lawful _—_ do. But farther, we obſerve, 
among the Romans the ſeveral. ſorts ay appointed for publick wor- | 
ſhip. Macrobius reckons\up-four ſorts of them, Stative, Conceptive, In- Th 4. 1. * 
ative, &. Nundine. Stative, were the ſet Feſtival days obſerved eve 

year nds the whole people, and marked for that end in their Faſti. Su 

the Agonalia,' Carmentalia, Lupercalia, which are marked with red 
Letters in the Faſti conſulares, or the Calendarium Romanum, by of. Re 
Scaliger called Calendarium Colotianum, which may be ſeen 1 2 77 74 
Mr. Selden: beſides which, their other anniver erlay feftivals are there <2. 15 
ſet down: Which Tertullian faith, - being all put together, Pentecoſtem . the 5 
inplere, non paterunt, malte not up the number of fifty; and ſo not ſoo 
miny as our Lord's days in a year are. Conceptiua, were ſuch F eftivals _ 
38 were w__ obſeryeds, but the days of the keeping them were every * 
year determined by the \ s or the. Prieſts, as Latine, Semen- 
tive, la, Compitalia, Imperative, were ſuch as the C. Conſuls or 
Pratars Tia. f6d cparagnd at their own pleaſure; « Such were their ſolemn 

iant in times of trouble, and their days of T riumph and 

klgi Bing, for victories. The Nundine were thoſe: which returned 
a N Aged and therefore the Letter by which they obſerved the 
return of the-ninth day, was H. as among us Chriſtians G. which be- 
cauſe 1 it notes the return of the Lord's days, we call the Dominical Let- 
ter, Theſe, Nundiuæ were the days when the country people brought in 
their wares intoghe City to he ſold, which were — obſerved as 


feſtival days, ſacred 1 but by che Lex Horcenſss were made 
Dies faſti, for determining the controverſies Fw pros ariſe amo 
the people in their dealings; as the Cours of by uns inſtituted | 
us upon the lame e ant. 80 much for e ſolemnit of time b 
uſed in the ſervice of „ | 


Another evidence. of. the { m inity of Worlbip; ; was: the extraordi- 5. 5. 
nary care of the Heathens in preparing d — it, by cleanſing 5 
e themſelves with water, for which pu tpoſe they had — Hom, Lid. 
Nyrof for cleanſing their hands, and their — 
ing at the en their Temples for their whole eds which cuſtom Th. Nat 
vas generally ;obferyed by the Heathens, as is very obvious in the ſe- —_ 1 5 
-veral Writers: of their cuſtoms in ſacrificing; beſides which they ob- gie, 
ſerved lkewiſe-this waſhing, with: water, 3 of luſtration 220 ex- — f 41. | 
Paton of their faults, as Triclinius the on-Spbocles tells us, 
ee an ancient euſtom when meohod murdered others, item nne 
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Pat: 3s et 6s dee Þ fei le., 10 waſh their hands in expiion of 
24 — their guilltz"as Oreſies did in Patentes after the killing his mother, and 
Caſeub. ad. ſome think Pilate in the Goſpel did ſo for the fame end; but his was 
fa only to declare his innocency, and not to expiate his ſim, as is ob- 
Baron. ad ferved by many upon that place. But however, from hence we may 
An. Chriſti take notice of the Spring and Fountain of the Pope's Holy-water: 
— 4 yn which was conſecrated by Numa long before Alexander I. to whom Po. 
rel Fo. lydore Virgil, and others attribute the firſt uſe of it in the Chriſtian 
5 2 Church: And as the uſe of it, and the manner of ſprinkling it is the 
Vos ſame among the Papiſts, as it was among the Heathen; ſo likewiſe: the 
Ec l a. end of it, witneſs the old Rime," 7» ee eee ee 


cdp. 5. 296 7 uu 1 1 | 
leat ni bi nes delif 
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rum de Pa- 
patu Rom. 


e, Har eu bens d day tongs „n 64, 
{. 1. c. 3. Which may be ſufficiently anſwered with the cenſure of a heathen: © 
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De Croy. 
Conf. 1. 


c. 33 Ab nimium fuciles qui triſtis crinina cdi 
* Re e 8 Tot frumined pbſſe! putatis aqus ? 1 ce ug e 
; D onal 405 ot 
1ͥ̃00o eaſie ſouls who think the ſpots of blood. 
Onn be waſh d out with ew ry watry food! 
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But from this J paſs to the ſolemnity in their"worſhip it ſelf,” evidenced 
by the general ſilence commanded in it; Which appears by Horate' 

Fauete linguit, Ovid's Ore favent populi nunc cim vemt urea pomp 

0 7 jor. Vurgil's fda ſlentia- ſacris; Feſtus's linguum paſeito, i. &. coerceto + 
J. 1. p.8. Egyptians ſetting Harpocrates his image in the entrance to their Temples, 
and the Romans placing the, Statue of Angerona on the Altar of Yolupia. 
I)hbe Greeks had their H which did rogfay e &s iepupyints 
Onniaftic. AS Julius Pollux tells us, which Plauttis calls facerè andientiam, to com- 
115. 4. c. 12. mand ſilence: much as the Deacons afterwards did in the Primitive 
Church, who were wont to command ſilence by their Orarium, and 


, ' 8 N 3 ** 8 * 1 , M7 
were thence called »ypuzes among tlie Chriſtians (for though fen, 28 
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ens: £0; preach; yet as it was applied to the Deacons, it implyed on y the 
atium ' ? 


7. nbc. COMmanding ſilence in order to the prayers of the"Catechumen: called 


wer, Eccleſ. me Aeris, as Ariſtenus obſerves" on Conoil. Carthag. cun. 106. But this 
V. as, Ge. by the way.) The formula uſed by the Greeks in commanding ſilence 
Was, axes Azoi, to which Ariſtonicus the Fidler alluded when in the 
market place of Mylaſſa, a Town in Caria, he ſaw many Temples, and 
e , but few Citizens, he cried out ai ei inſtead of & ele drei. But 1 


c. 8. paſs theſe things over, as being commonly known; only 'obſerying from 


them the ſolemnity of their publick devotions; which is farther ſeen in 
their ſolemn excluding unfit perſons from partaking with them in their 


v. aud ſacrifices. Of which Virgil, Ovid, Starius, *Silius Ralicus, and others 


Briſſ. de 


eis, among the Romans ſpeal®; and the Lictor in ſome facritices ſtood up, 


[1:5 cpu faiths Feſtur,. and-cryed aloud, Hofs, mier, vinBus exeſto, i. c. err. 
%% eſtoe and to. keep unfit perſons the better off, the Flamines had a Commen- 
cp. 10. taculum, a Kind of rod in their hands. Among the Gieeks the old form: 

Continued from Orpheus or Ouomacritus his Orphaica, ings ings des Biema!” 
Side in and thoſe that ſacrifice, aſked 74 798 the other anſwered om: abo. 
vis 719%; From all theſe things laid together, we ſee the great ſolemnity uſed by 
them in their worſhip, which conſidered in its ſelf, was not the * 
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of of 7 er, PER a diate of the Law of Nate, Aud it ſoak moſt 

nd 5 to the acts of diſcipline, that they ſhould be performed in the 

72 mY ublick ſolemn. manner, and not in any private clandeſtine way : 

b. ech being Io done, oft times loſe the deſigned effect of them, in 

ay making men ſenſible and aſhamed of thoſe miſcatriages which made 

Tr them deſerve ſo ſharp and ſevere a cenſure. Thende among the Jews, 

2 heir ſolemn ſentence of the greater excommunication was Nn 

an by the ſound of a Trumpet; and lo they ſay Mero was a Enya 

he ted with 400 Trumpets: and the ſame number they N was uſed in 22 ob. Coch. 

he excommunicating Jeſus of Nazareth, which was uſually d one by the 3 

117 Magiſtrate, or the Rector of the Univerſity : As they tell us a Niep of hed. cop. f. 
{ih coming to buy fleſh at Pombedirba (which was one of the three 5 145 __ 
Univerſities of the feng ews in Chaldea, after the return from cap- pirke Elie 
tivity, the other were Sora and Nebarda) but offering {ome opprobrious /er. 2. 2 26; 

| language to R. Jebuda then Governor of the Univerſity, he makes no wry Lt: 

5 more to do, but prolatis tubis bominem excommunicgvit, brings out his cap. 7. 

0 Trüwpets an and excommunicates him. And às the uſe of bells, ſince 

al weir invention,” did ſupply che former uſe of Trumpets id! calling the 

0 Congregation together, (which I ſuppoſe was the account of uſing Trum 

"7 in excommunicating from the Sefregation) ſo it ſeems the bells 

W were ſometimes uſed to ring men out of, as well as into the Church; 

4 thence the Tolemn Monkiſh curſe, curſing men with Bell, Book, and 

ed Candle, which can have no other ſenſe but from this ractice. So much! 

7 fall ſuffice to ſhewy the foundation which. the ſolemmnity of worſhip, 

ß id the acts belonging to it, have in the dictates of nature manifeſted by 

he the Yoice and conſent of Nations; for herein Vox. 1 18 vor a 

8, 82t other times it is Vor Dein : 
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ty end controuerſi es ariſing, which tend to breah the peace of the ſoci- 
eh. The nature of Schiſm conſidered}, Liberty of judgment and aut ba- 
% rig if pion; the latter muſt be 1 with in religious ſacieties as 
' toprivate perſons, M has way the light of nature diretts to, for end. 
ig comroverſies, in an equality 9 0 ita the leſs. number yield to 
the greater oh what Law of Nature that is vunded. In a ſubordi- 
nation of power that there muſt be à liberty 1 defined. Inde- 
 Pendency of particular Congreg rations Rh leftive Synods.. The 
Original of Cleo. de e 4 tb chn regations. © The cg i parallel d 
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" between avil and Church. Government. vere 7 cal finally bage. The | 
oo 7 of tiling Joes, and confirming their as n the Nrate. x 
PHE, foutth ting which Natute diftates 10 reference to 4 Church 
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1 . een + Ariſi 2 in this fh zry, which tinmediately 

i tend to the bieakin The "peace n wy 2 1 W a have Teen. 10 

. that natural reaſby requires a difparity be ns in 4 ſociety, 

Js form and conffitute a foci ty; there. wült d. og ot er and power in Fes 

5 there muſt he inferiority and ſubje&tion in others anfwerin a 55 for- 
t na- 


ner; and by theſe we ſuppoſe a fociety a, be'now model 
ture 
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oh ture muſt either be ſuppoſed defective in its deſigns and contrivements 


as to the neceſſaries required for the management of them; 


Shy gas ov” comet 0 
there muſt likewiſe be implyed a ſufficient ptoviſion for the ch Ie bag 


and preſervation of a ſociety thus entred into. It is no wiſe agreeable 
to the wiſdom of nature to erect a fabrick with ſuch materials, which 
though they may lie one upon the other, yet if not fitly compadeed to. 
gether, will fall in pieces again as ſoon as it is ſet up: nor yet to fra 
a body with mere fleſh and bones, and the ſuperiority of ſome member, 
above the otlier; for unleſs there be joints and ſinews and ligatures to 
hold the parts together, the diſſolution will immediately follow the for: 
mation of it. The end and deſign of nature is, preſervation and con- 
tinuance, and therefore things neceſſary in order to that muſt be imply. 
ed in the firſt deſign of the being of the thing; ſo that at leaſt, as to 
its ſelf, there be no defect in order to that. This muſt in reaſon be 
ſuppoſed in all ſocieties, that when they are firſt entred, it muſt be upon 
ſuch terms as may be ſufficient to maintain and keep up thoſe ſocieties in 
that peace and order which. is requiſite in order to the continuance of 
them. For what diſeaſes are to bodies, age and fire are to buildi 

that diviſions and animoſities are to ſocieties, all equally tending to FP 
tuine and deſtruction of the things hey ſeize upon. And as bodies are 
furniſhed by nature not only with a receptive and concoQtive faculty, 
of what tends to their nouriſhment, but with an expulſive faculty of 
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fired, the other to run away with it when they had it. The Heraick 
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Car. VI. of Chnrch-Government, examined. Aa 
de uſcth his eyes to ſpie out ſome cauſe ot pretende of deſerting com- 
munion; the Schiſmatick he helps him with his legs to run away from 
ir: but between them both, they rob the Church of its peace and uni- 
. But in order to the making clear what the Churches power is in 
reference to theſe, we are to take notice of theſe things. ' Fy/?, That 
the Church/hath no direct immediate power over mens opinions. 80 
that a matter of mere different opinion lies not properly within the 
cognizance of any Church power: the reaſon of it is this, becauſe the 
end of power lodged in the Church, is to preſerve the peace and unity 
of its ſelf: now a mere jy "a = doth not violate 7 bonds of 

jety; for opinionum diverſtas & opinantium unitas non fimt dad 
8 — ee eee under different apptehenſions. So 12 5 
then as diverſity of opinion tends not to the breaking the quiet and 
tranquillity of the Church of God, a man may fafel wy Mic own 
private apprehenſions, as to any danger of moleſtation from Church Go- 
vetnours; That is, ſo long as a man keeps his opinion to himſelf, and 
bath ay ee ee, / xr own counſellor. It is not the difference of | 
opinion formally conſidered when it is divulged abroad that is puniſh- 
able, bat the tendency to Schifm, which lies in the divulging of it, and | 
irawing othérs away from the received Truths: For the opinion its felf 
b an internal act of the mind, and therefore puniſhable by no external 
power, as that of the Magiſtrate or Church is; as no internal action is 
under the juriſdiction or authorizy of a Magiſtrate, any farther than as 
neceſſarily. conjoyned with the'ourward actien, or as it hath'a direct in- 
fluerice upon it. The caſe of hlaſphemy, 'which is a thing of the high» 
eſt nature in this kind, is not 1 as blaſphemy implies - 
low and undervaluing thoughts of God; but as being a thing divulged 
(elle no formal blaſphemy) it tends apparently to the diſhonour of God, 
and conſequently to the breaking in pieces all fuck ſocieties, - whoſe an 
great foundation is the belief of the Majeſty and Glory of God. 80 ido- / 3 
lairy under the Law was puniſhed, as it was immediately deſtructive of —— 
that obedience'whick men did owe to the true God. And under the 9 
Colpel, it is not mere difference of opinion, judgment, and apprehenifi- „ 
on, which lays men open to the Cenſures of that power which mode- 
_ nates and rules religious ſociety ; but the indeavour by difference of 
opinion to al ienate mens ſpirits one from another, and thereby to break 
the ſociety into fractions and diviſtons, is that which makes men liable 
to reſtraint and puniſhment, From whenes it follows, that where the 
pee and unity of the Church may de preſerved, and pet men keep up 
indifferent apprehenſiors of things, there is nothing deſerving any ſevere 
mimadverſion from the rulers of that ſociety : for a power cotrective and 
vindictive muſt fuppoſe ſomething acted contrary to the Laws and rules 
of the ſociety, and the end of committing. that power into the hands of 
Governours: now here is nothing of that nature; for the Laws of mu- 
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| 8 are obſerve; and the end of Church Government is to ſee 
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1 quid Ecelefia ditt int, capias, leſt the Church 48 a fociety be any 
ways prejudiced: which cannor be while men miintain that love, affe 
fion;. and communion wicht becomes the members of ſuck a ſociety. 
The unity then required in the Churefi is not an unity of judgment and 
apprchenſibi anwng the members of it; Which though it be their duty 
to indeavour after, Yee ir is go farthet atta inable by mens indeavours than 
e and Uni Chri/atorum ini this fetife, is one of the feels 
elonging to the Crown of Heavers, There is no'neceflity then of in- 
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quiring after an, infallible, judge of controverſies, unleſs we had ſome 
8 and aſſurance from Chriſt, that the members of his Church ſhoulq 
never differ in their judgments from one another, and then what need 
of an infallible Judge? and if Chriſt had appointed an infallible Judge, 
he would infallibly have diſcovered it to the minds of all ſober men: 
or elſe his infallibility could never attain its end: For while! que- 
ſtion whether my Judge be infallible or no, I cannot infallibly aſſent to 
any of his determinations. . And where there is no ground for an inf}. 
lible Judge, for any to pretend to it, is the worſt of ſuppoſable errors; 


becauſe it renders all others incurable. by that apprehenſion, and takes a. 


way all poſſibility of repentance while men are under that perſuaſion, 
The unity then of the Church, is that of communion, and not that of 
apprehenſion; and different opinions are no farther liable to cenſures, 
than as men by the broaching of them, do endeavour to diſturb the 
peace of the Church of Goch ent 2 bt 58 „„ <2, 
That then which ſeems moſt liable to cenſures in a Church, is Schiſm, 


as being immediately deſtructive of that communion which ſhould be 
W in a religious ſociety. But as to this too, we muſt obſerye 
ſomething farther, and not to think and Judge every thing to deſerve 
the name, which is by many call d Schiſm; it being well obſerved by 
a very learned and judicious Divine, that Hereſie and Schiſm, as th 
are commonly uſed, are two Theological Scarecrows, with which, they w 


. uſe to upbold a party in religion, uſe to fright away ſuch, as making enquiry 
into it, are ready to relinquiſh and oppoſe it, if it appear either erroneous 


or ſuſpicious, . For as Plutarch reports of & Painter, who having unskilfully 
pd ag a Cock, chaſed 2 0 all Cocks and Hens, that ſo Ae pee 
of his Art might not appear 12 

ends, to admit of no fancy but their own, endeavour to hinder an enquiry 
into it, by way of compariſon of ſomewhat with it, peradventure truer, 
that ſo the deformity of their own might not appear. Thus he. Schiſm 
then, as it imports a ſeparation from communion with a Church ſocie- 
ty, is not a thing intrinſecally and formally evil in it ſelf, but is capa- 
ble of the differences of good and evil according to the grounds, reaſons, 
ends, and circumſtances inducing to ſuch a ſeparation. The withdraw- 
ing from ſociety, is but the materiality of Schiſm; the formality of it 
muſt be fetched from the grounds on which that is built. It is there- 
fore a ſubje& which deſerves a ſtrict enquiry, what things thoſe are 
which may make a withdrawing from a religious ſociety, to which a 
man is joined, to be lawful: For as it is a great fin on the one hand, 
unneceſſarily to divide and ſeparate from Church ſociety; fo it is an of- 


fence on the. other. fide, to continue communion when it is a duty to 


withdraw it. For the reſolving this knotty and intricate Queſtion, I 


ſhall lay down ſome. things by way of premiſal, and come cloſely to the 
refokſhan of e i an 21 8 oh 


© Firſt, Every Chriſtian is under an 29 to join in Church ſociety 


with others; becauſe it his duty to profeſs himſelf a Chriſtian, and to 


own his religion publickly, and to partake of the Ordinances and Sacra- 


ments of the Goſpel, which cannot be without ſociety with ſome Church 


or other. Every Chriſtian, as ſuch, is bound to look upon himſelf as 


the member of a body, vis. the viſible Church of Chriſt; and how can 


he be known to be a member, who is not united with other parts of 
the body? There is then an obligation upon all Chriſtians, to engage in 


a religious ſociety with others; Tor partaking of the Ordinances of the 


Goſpel. 


compariſon with narure; ſo men willing fir 
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Goſpel: It hath been a caſe diſputed by ſome (particularly by Grotius- 
the ſuppoſed Author of a little Tract, 8 An ſemper ſit communicandum per 
ſmbola# | when he deſigned the Syncretiſm with the Church of Rome) 
whether in a time when Churches are divided, it be a Chriſtian's duty to 
communicate: with any of thoſe parties Which divide the CHurch, and 
not rather to ſuſpend the communion from all of them. A baſe not 
hard to be decided; for either the perſon queſtioning it, doth ſuppoſe 
the Churches divided to remain true Churches, but ſome to be more 
pure than other; in which caſe, by virtue of his general obligation to | 
communion, he is bound to adhere to that Church which appears moſt _ 
to retain its Evangelical purity: Or elſe he muſt ſuppoſe one to be a 
true Church, and the other not; in which tlie caſe is 6learer; that he 
is bound to communicate with the true Church; or he tuſt zudge 
them alike impure, which is a caſe hard to be found; hut ſuppofing it 
ſo, either he hath joined fortherly with one of them, or he is now to 
chooſe which to join with; if he be joined already with that Church, 
and ſees no other but are as impure ab that, he ig, bound to declare 4. 
gainſt the impurity of the Church, and to continue his communion 
with it; if he be to chooſe communion, he may ſo long ſuſpend rillhe 
be ſatisfied, which Church comes neareſt to the primitive conſtitution-. 
and no longer. And therefore I know not whether e acht 
were to be commended, who after being made a Deacon in the Church 
of Antioch by Melerius, upon his death, becauſe Flauianus came in irre- 10 
gularly as Biſhop of the Church, would neither communicate with Saale Uh. 
him, nor with Paulinus another Biſhop at that time in the City, nor 6: cp. 3. 
with the Meletiant, but for three years time withdrew: himſelf from 
communion with any of them. Much leſs were the AiaxecpÞor or 
the Heſitantes as the Latin called them, to be commended, who after 
the determination of the Council of Chalcedon, againſt Euyches, becauſe 
of great differences remaining in Eg ypt and the Eaſtern Churches, fol- 
lowed Zenner Henoticum , and would communicate neither with the „ „ 
Orthodox Churches, nor Eutychians.. 1: But I ſee not what cenſure Je- Diatrib. de 
fome could incur, who going into the Dioceſe of Antioch, and finding uff. 6 
the Churches there under great Diviſions, there being beſides tlie Arian — 
Biſhop, three others in the Church of Antioch, Meletius, Paulinus, and cal 4 
Vialie, did ſo long ſuſpend communion with any of them, till he had 
ſatisfied himſelf about the octaſion of the Schiſm, and the innocency of 
the Perſons and Churches engaged in it. But if he had: withdrawn lon- 
ger, he had offended againſt his obligation to join in Church ſociety 
with others, for participation of Goſpel ordinances; which is the neceſ- 
| fary — of every Chriſtian. 12 4 7 — 9 VF 05 25 1, 1, 14 43 x 111 
FSecondly, Buery Chriſtian affullh joined in Church ſociety with others, F. 4. 
it ſo long bound: to maintain ſociety with them, till hit communion with 
them becomes ſin. For notlling elle can juſtifie withdrawing from ſuch _ 
a ſociety, but the unlawfulneſs of continuing any longer in it. Suppo- 
ling a Church then to remain true, as to its conſtitution and eſſentials, 
but there be wan) eorruptions crept into that Church whether is it 
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che duty of a Chriſtian to withdraw from that Church becauſe of thoſe 
corruptions, and to gathet new Churches only for purer adminiſtration, 
or to join with them only; for: that end? This as far as I underſtand it, 
is the ſtate of the Qontroyerſie- between our Parochial Churches, and 
the Congregational.: The reſolution of this great Queſtion muſt depend 
on this, Whether it is à ſin to communicate with Churches —— 
Pq ©. 1 | ellen; 
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eſſentials, but ſuppoſed corrupt in the exerciſe of diſcipline > For Pars: 
chial Churches are not denied to have the eſſentials of true Churches 
by any ſober Congregational men. For there is in them the true word 
of God preached, the true Sacraments adminiſtred, and an implicite 
Covenant between Paſtor and People, in their joining together. All 
that is pleaded then, is corruption, and defect in the exerciſe and admi- 
niſtration of Church order and diſcipline. New that it is lawful for 
Chriſtians to join with Churches ſo defective, is not only acknowledg- 
Reſponſ, ad ed by reverend Mr. Norton in his anſwer to Apollonims, but largely and 
Sylleg. fully proved. For which he lays down five propofitions which deſerve 
28. ©: to be ſeriouſly conſidered by all, which make that a plea for withdraw- 
| ing from ſociety with other Churches. Firft, A believer may lawfully 
join himſelf in communion with ſuch a Church, where he cannot en- 
joy all the ordinances of God; as in the Jewiſn Church, in our Saviour's 
time, which refuſed the. Gopel of Chriſt, and the Baptiſa of John; 
and yet our Saviour bids us hear the: Scribes and Phariſees fitting in 
Moſes chair, which hearing, faith he, doth imply canfunctionem Eccleſia 


Judaice, à joining with the Fewiſh Church; and ſo with Churches re- 


jecting an article of faith, as in the Church of Corinth the doctrine of 

. the re ſurrection, the Churches of Galatia the dodrine of juſtification by 
faith; but the Apoſtle no where requires feparation on that account 
from them. _ Secondly, A believer may lawfully join in communion 
with ſuch a Church in which ſome corruption in the. worſhip of God is 
tolerated without reformation: As the offering on high places from 
Solomon to Hezekiab in the Church of Juda, 'obſeryation of circumci- 
ſion, and the neceſſity of keeping the ceremonial Law in the Churches 

of Galatia. Thirdly, A believer may lawfully join himſelf in commu- 
nion with ſuch a Church in which ſuch are admitted to facraments, 
who give no evident ſigns of grace, but ſeem to be Lovers of this world; 
which he proves, becauſe it is every one's main duty to examine him- 
ſelf, and becauſe another's ſin is no hurt to him, and therefore cannot 


keep him from his duty; and then by mens coming unworthily, non pol- | 
luitur communio, licet minuitur conſalatia, the communion is not defiled, 


though the comfort of it be diminiſhed. He brings inſtance from the 

x Cor. 14. Church of Corinth, among whom were many ſcandalous, and had not 
1 Cor. 6. 4. Tepented, 2 Cor, 12. 20, 21. So in the Jewiſh Church which lay under 
--15. great corruptions, when our Saviour and his Apoſtles communicated 
with it. Fourthly, Although a Believer join with ſuch a Church, he is 

not therefore bound with the guilt nor defiled with the pollutions of o- 

thers; which he proves, becauſe it is lawful to do it, and fo he con- 

tracts no guilt by it. Fed, A believer that hath joined himſelf to 

ſuch a Church, is not bound to withdraw, and ſeparate from ſuch a 
Church under pain of guilt if he doth it not, becauſe it implies a con- 
tradiction to be lawful to join to ſuch a Church, and yet unlawtul to 
continue in its communion; for that ſpeaks:it to be a Church, and this 

latter to be no Church: and by that he:dothy imply it to be unlaw- 

ful to ſeparate from any ſociety which is acknowledged to be a true 
Church. Thus for tliat learned and #everend: Man, by whom we fee 

that the received Principles of the ſober and moderate part of thoſe 


of chat perſuaſion, are not at ſuch a diſtance from others, as many ima- 


e ſee then * communicating frag Somos ik 27 
we deſire, is no fin, by the arguments by him produced. And how t 
ſhould. be chen lawful to wiihdraw from fuch a Church, merely for 
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in her Idolatry and Superſtition, and the — of communica- 
ting with her, and not partaking of her fins, becauſe ſhe required a pro- 
on of her errors, and the practice of her Idolatry as the neceſſary 


conditions of her communion; in which caſe it is a fin to communicate 


with her. ; : ; 1 1 45 : Tis . | 3 2 1 Tal 27 
And this leads me now to a cloſer reſolution of the caſe of with- 
drawing from Churches in which men have formerly been aſſociated, 


and the grounds which may make ſuch a withdrawing lawful. In order 


to that we muſt diſtinguiſh between theſe things. Firſt, Between cor- 

ruptions in the Doctrine of a Church, and corruptions in the practice of a 

rats Secondly, Between corruptions whether in doctrine, or practice 
profeſſed and _— a Church, and required as conditions of rommu- 
nin in all members of it, and rorruptions crept in, and only tolerated in a 
Church. Thirdly, Between Non-communion as to the abuſes of a Church, 
and a poſitive: aud total ſeparation from a Church, as it is ſuch. From 
theſe things I lay down theſe following Propoſitions. 

_ Firſt, 'Where any Church is guilly of corruptions, both in doctrine and 
prafiice, which is avoweth and profeſſeth, and requireth the owning them 
as neceſſary conditions of communion with her, there a Non-commiunion with 
that Church is neceſſary, and 4 total and poſſtive ſeparation is lawful and 
convenient. I have ſaid already that the neceſſity and lawfulneſs of this 
departing from communion with any Church is wholly to be reſolved by 
an enquiry irits the grounds and reaſons of tlie action it ſelf, So that 
the matter of fact muſt of neceſſity be diſcuſſed, before the matter of 
Law as to ſeparation from the Church, be brought into debate. If there 
be a juſt. and n Heros for ſeparation, it muſt needs be juſt and 
neceſſary ; therefore the cauſe muſt be the ground of reſolving the na- 
ture of the Action. Schiſm then is a ſeparation from any Church upon 
any ſlight, trivial, unneceſſary cauſe; but if the cauſe be great and im- 
portant, a departure it may be, Schiſm it cannot be. They who define 
Schiſm to be a voluntary ſeparation from the Church of God; if by vo- 
latary they mean that where the will is the cauſe of it, the definition 


ſtands good and true; for that muſt needs be groundleſs and unneceſſary | 


as to the Church it ſelf: but if by voluntary be meant a ſpontaneous 
departing fron communion with a Church, which was cauſed” by the 
corruptions of that Church, then a eee may be ſo voluntary, and 


yet no Schiſm: for though it be voluntary, as to the a& of departing, 


yet that is only conſequentially, ſuppoſing à cauſe ſufficient to take ſuch 
a reſolution : Pore is „ that it hath no other 
Motive but faction and humour, that is properly Schiſm, and ought ſo 
to be looked upon. But in our preſent caſe, three things are ſuppoſed 
as the cauſes and moti ves to ſuch a forſaking commuiion. Fo, Cor- 
ruption in D6ftrint'; the main ligature of a religious ſociety is the con- 
fore any thing which tends to ſubvert and overthrow the foundation of 
the gathering ſuch a ſociety (which is the profeſſion and practice of the 


true religion) yield fufficient ground to withdraw from communion with 
thoſe who profeſs and maintain it. Not that every ſmall error is a juſt 


ground of ſeparation, for then there would be no end of ſeparation, and 
men muſt ſeparate from one another, till knowledge: comes to 1 0 
09D Vino JON 9475 pie oi It Lilo CLO! ection, 
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fection, which will only be in glory; but any thing which either di. 

rectly or conſequentially doth deſtroy any fundamental article of Chri- 
ſtian faith. Which may be as well done by adding to fundamental ar. 
ticles, as by plain denying them. And my reaſon is this: becauſe the 
very ratio of a fundamental article doth imply, not only its neceſſity to 
be believed and practiſed (and the former in reference to the latter; fot 
things are therefore neceſſary to be known, becauſe neceſſary to be 
done, and not e contra) but likewiſe its ſufficiency as to the end for 
which it is called fundamental. So that the articles of faith called fun- 
damental, are not only ſuch as are neceſſary to be believed, but if they 
be, are ſufficient for ſalvation to all that do believe them. Now he 
that adds any thing to be believed or done as fundamental, that is, ne. 
ceſſary to ſalvation, doth thereby deſtroy the ſufficiericy of thoſe for- 
mer articles in order to ſalvation; for if they wete ſuffictent, how can 
new ones be neceſſary. The caſe will be clear by an inſtance. We af- 
ſert the ſatisfaction of Chriſt for ſinners to be a fundamental article, and 
thereby do imply the ſufficiency of the belief of that in order to ſalva- 
tion; now if a Pope or any other command me to believe the merito- 
riouineſt Sof good works with the ſatisfaction of Chriſt as neceſſary to ſal- 
vation, by adding this, he deſtroys the former as a fundamental article: for 
if Chriſt's ſatisfaction be ſufficient, how can good works be meritorious? 
and if this latter be neeeſſary, the other was not; for if it were, what 
need this be added: Which is a thing the Papiſts with their new 
Creed of Pius the fourth would do well to confider: and others too, 
who ſo confidently aſſert that none of their errors touch the foundation 
of faith. Where there is now ſuch corruption in doctrine ſuppoſed in 
Church, withdrawing and ſeparation from ſuch a Church is as neceſ- 
ſary as the avoiding of her errors, and not partaking of her fins is. 
Thence we read in Scripture, of rejecting ſuch as are hereticks, and with 
drawing from their ſociety, which will as well hold, as to Churches as 
Perſons, and ſo much the more, as the corruption 1s more dangerous, 
and the relation nearer of a member to a Church, than of one man to a- 
nother: And from the reaſon of that command, we read in Ecclefiaſti- 


When idolatrous cuſtoms, and ſuperſtitious practice are not only 15 
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into a Church, but are the preſcribed devotion of it: Such as the ado- 
ration of the Euchariſt (chiefly inſiſted on by Mr. Daillé in his Apolo- 
oy, as a cauſe of ſeparation from the Church of Rome) invocatioh of 
caints and Angels, worſhipping images, and others of a like nature, 
uſed __ the Papiſts, which are of themſelves ſufficient to make our 
ſeparation from them neceſſary. But then Thirdly, as an acceſſion to 
theſe two, is the publick owning and profeſſing them, and requiring 
them, as neceſſary conditions of communion, from all the members of 
their Church, which makes our withdrawing from them unavoidably ne- 
ceſſary, as long as we judge them to be ſuch corruptions as indeed they 
are. For men not to forſake the belief of errors, ſuppoſing them to be 
ſuch, is impoſſible; and not to forſake the practice and profeſſion of 
them upon ſuch belief, were the higheſt hypocriſie: and to do ſo, and 
not to forſake the communion of that Church where theſe are owned, 
s apparently contradictious (as Mr. Chillingworth well obſerves) ſeeing 4rjw. to 
the condition of communion with it is, that we muſt profeſs to believe * 145 
all the doctrines of that Church, not only to be errors, but to be certain 
and neceſſary truths: So that on this account, to believe there are any 
errors in the Church of Rome, is actually, and 7p/o facto, to forſake the 
communion of that Church; becauſe the condition of its communion is 
the belief that there are none: And ſo that learned and rational Author 
there fully proves, that thoſe who require unlawful and unneceſſary 
conditions of communion, muſt take the imputation of Schiſm upon 
themſelves, by making ſeparation from them juſt and neceſſary. In this 
caſe, when corruptions in opinion or practice are thus required, as con- 
ditions of communion, it is impoſſible for one to communicate with ſuch 
a Church without fin; both materially, as the things are unlawful 
- which he joyns with them in; and formally, as he judgeth them ſo. 
This is the firſt Propoſition. 0,5. | br 
The ſecond is, W here a Church retains the purity of doftrine in its pub- F. 6. 
lick profeſſion, but hath a mixture of ſome corruptions, as to practice, which 
are only tolerated and not impoſed, it is not lawful to withdraw communion 
from ſuch a Church, much leſs to run into total ſeparation from it: For here 
is no juſt and lawful cauſe given of withdrawing; here is no owned 
corruption of doctrine or practice, nor any thing required as a condition 
of communion, but what is in its ſelf neceſſary; and therefore there 
can be no plea, but only pollution, from ſuch a communion, which can- 
not be to any who do not own any ſuch ſuppoſed corruptions in the 
Church, Men may communicate with a Church, and-not communicate 
with the abuſes of a Church; for the ground of his communicating 
is, its being a Church, and not a corrupt or defeQive Church. And 
that men are not themſelves guilty, by partaking with thoſe who are 
guilty of corruptions in a Church, might be eaſily and largely proved, 
both from the Church of the Jews in the caſe of El's ſons, and the 
Chriſtian Churches of Afia, and Corinth, where we read of many cor- 
ruptions reproved, yet nothing ſpoken of the duty of the members of. 
thoſe Churches to ſeparate from them, which would have been, had it 
en a ſin to communicate with thoſe Churches when ſuch corruptions 
were in it. Beſides, what reaſon is there that one mans fins ſhould de- 
file another, more than anothers graces ſanctifie another? and why 
corruption in another ſhould defile him more than in himſelf, and ſo 
keep him from communicating with . ? and what ſecurity any 
Fo 9 one 
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one can have in the moſt refined Churches, but that there is ſome ſcan- 

dalous, or at leaſt unworthy perſon among them ? and whether then it 

is not his duty to try and examine all himſelf particularly, with whom 

he communicates ? and why his preſence at one Ordinance ſhould deffle 

it more than at another? and why at any more than in worldly con- 

verſe, and ſo turn at laſt to make men Anchorets, as it hath done ſome > 

See Mr. Many other reaſons might be produced againſt this, which I forbear, i; 

Tra of being fully ſpoke to by others. And ſo I come to the Third Propoſiti- 
ſcandal, on, which is, | | e 

. i. here any Church, retaining purity of dofirine, dath require the owy. 

ing of, and conforming to any unlawful or ſiſpected practice, men may law. 

fully deny conformijy tot and communion with that Church in ſuch things 

without incurring the guilt of Schiſm. I ſay not: Men may proceed to 

_ poſitive Schiſm as it is call'd, that is, erecting of new Churches, which 

from Cyprian is call'd erigere Altare contra Altare ;, but only that with- 

drawing communion from a Chruch in unlawful or ſuſpected things, 

doth not-lay men under the guilt of Schiſm: which becauſe I know 

it may meet with ſome oppoſition from thoſe men, who will ſooner call 

men Schiſmaticks than prove them ſo, I ſhall offer this reaſon for it to 

conſideration. If our ſeparation from the Church of Rome was there- 

fore lawful, becauſe ſhe required unlawful things, as conditions of her 

communion ; then where-ever ſuch things are required by any Church, 

non-communion with that Church in thoſe things will be lawful too; 

and where non-communion 1s lawful, there can be no Schiſm in it. 

Whatever difference will be thought of, as to the things impoſed by the 

Church of Rome and others, will be ſoon anſwered by the proportiorable 

difference between bare non-conformity, and total and poſitive ſeparation, 

What was in its ſelf lawful and neceſſary then, how comes it to be un- 

lawful and unneceſſary now? Did that juſti fie our withdrawing from 

them, becauſe they required things unlawful, as conditions of commu- 

nion; and will not the fame juſtifie other mens non-conformity, in 

things ſuppoſed by them unlawful? If it be ſaid here, that the Pope's 

power was an uſurpation, which 1s not in lawful Governours of 

Churches; it is ſoon replyed, That the Pope's uſurpation mainly lies in 

impoſing things upon mens conſciences as neceſſary, which are doubt- 

ful, or unlawful; and where-ever the {ame thing is done, there is an 

uſurpation of the ſame nature, though not in ſo high a degree; and it 

may be as lawful to withdraw communion from one as well as the other. 

If it be ſaid that men are bound to be ruled by their Goverours, in de- 

termining what things are lawful, and what not? To this it is anſwer- 

ed: firſt, no true Proteſtant can ſwear blind obedience to Church Go- 

vernours in all things. It is the higheſt uſurpation to rob men of the 

liberty of their judgments: That which we plead for againſt the Pa- 

piſts, is, that all men have eyes in their heads as well as the Pope; 

that every one hath a judicium private diſcretionis, which is the rule of 

practice, as to himſelf; and though we freely allow a miniſterial power, 

under Chriſt, in the Governours of the Church, yet that extends not to 

an obligation upon men, to go againſt the dictates of their own reaſon 

and conſcience. Their power is only directive and declarative, and in 

matters of duty can bind no more than reaſon and evidence brought from 

Scripture by them doth. A man hath not the power over his own un- 

Pie mi. derſtanding, much leſs can others have it. Nullus credit aliquid eſſe verum, 

ee 226. (via vult credere id eſſe verum; non eſt enim in poteſtate hominis facere e 
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5 maid apparere intellectui ſuo verum quando voluerit. 5 Either therefore men 
an- zre bound to obey Church Governours in all things abſolutely, with- - 
It out any reſtriction or limitation; (which if it be not uſurpation and do- 
om winion over others faith in them, and the worſt of implicite faith in o- 
lle chers, it is hard to define what either of them is,) or elſe, if they be 
4 bound to obey only in lawful things; I then enquire who muſt be judge 
e what things are lawful in this caſe, what not? if the Governours ſtill; 
tut then the power will be abſolute again; for to be ſure, whatever they 
U- command, they will ſay is lawful, either in it ſelf, or as they command 
it: if every private perſon muſt judge what is lawful, and what not; 
8 which is commanded (as when all is faid, every man will be his own 
63 judge in this caſe, in things concerning his own welfare) then he is no 
% frther bound to obey than he judgeth the thing to be lawful which is 
by commanded. The plea of an erroneous conſcience, takes not off the ob- 
ch ligation to follow the dictates of it; for as he is bound to lay it down; 
h- ſuppoſing it erroneous, ſo he is bound not to go againſt it, while it is 
"1 not laid down. But then again, if men are bound to ſubmit to Gover- 
2 nours in the determination of lawful things, what plea could our Re- 
3 formers have to withdraw themſelves from the Pope's yoke? it might 
* have ſtill held true, Boves arabant & Aſinæ paſcebantur fimul, which is Job 1. 14. 


Aquinas his argument for the ſubmiſſion of inferiours in the Church to Sn. 4 
their ſuperiours: for did not the Pope plead to be a lawful Governour , 
and if men are bound to ſubmit to the determination of Church Gover- 
” 1 nours, as to the lawfulneſs of things, they were bound to believe him 
in that as well as other things; and ſo ſeparation from that Church was 


a unlawful then : So that let men turn and wind themſelves which way 
, they will, by the very ſame arguments that any will prove ſeparation 
4 from the Church of Rome lawful, becauſe ſhe required unlawful things, 
a as conditions of her communion, it will be proved lawful, not to con- 
4 form to any ſuſpe&ed or unlawful practice, required by any Church 
: Governours upon the ſame terms; if the thing ſo required, be after 
' ſerious and ſober enquiry; judged unwarrantable by a man's own con- 


c ſcience. And withal it would be farther conſidered, whether when 
our beſt Writers againſt the Papiſts, do lay the imputation of Schiſm, 
not on thoſe who withdraw communion, but on them for requiring 
ſuch conditions of communion (whereby they did rather eje& men out 
of their communion, than the others ſeparate from them) they do nor 
by the ſame arguments, lay the imputation of Schiſm on all who re- 
quire ſuch conditions of communion, and take it wholly off from thoſe 
who refuſe to conform for conſcience ſake. To this I ſhall ſubjoin the 
1 of as a learned and judicious a Divine, as moſt our Nation 
ath bred, in his excellent (though little) Tract concerning Schiſm. 
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In thoſe Schiſms, ſaith he, which concern fact, nothing can be a juſt „ ..... 
© cauſe of refuſing communion, but only to require the execution of A Schiſm. 


* 


© ſome unlawful or ſuſpected act; for not only in reaſon, but in religion 5.8. 
too, that Maxim admits of no releaſe, cautiſſimi cujuſque præceptum 
* quod dubitas ne 2 And after inſtanceth in the Schiſm about 
* lmage-worſhip, determin'd by the ſecond Council of Nice, in which 
* he pronounceth the Schiſmatical party to be the Synod it ſelf; and 
that on theſe grounds: Firſt, becauſe it is acknowledged by all, that 
* 1t is a thing unneceſſary. Secondly, it is by moſt ſuſpected. Third- 
* Iy, it is by many held utterly unlawful: Can then (faith he) the 

| * enjoining of ſuch a thing be ought elſe but abuſe ? or can the refu- 
2 ue « fa} 
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fal of communion here, be thought any other thing than duty? Here 


Hor upon the like occaſion, to ſeparate, may peradventure bring per- 
* ſonal trouble or danger (againſt which it concerns any honeſt man to 
have pectus preparatum) farther harm it cannot do, ſo that in theſe 
« caſes you cannot be to ſeek what to think, or what you have to do. 
and afterwards propounds it as a remedy to prevent Schiſm, to have 
all Liturgies and publick forms of ſervice ſo framed, as that they ad- 
« mit not of particular and private fancies, hut contain only ſuch things 
« in which all Chriſtians do agree. For, faith he, conſider of all the 
“ Liturgies that are, and ever have been, and remove from them what- 
ever is ſcandalous to any party, and leave nothing but what all agree 
& on; and the evil ſhall be, that the publick ſervice and honour of 


„God ſhall no ways ſuffer : Whereas, to load our publick forms, with 


the private fancies upon which we differ, is the moſt ſovereign way 
« to perpetuate Schiſm unto the World's end. Prayer, Confeſſion, 
« Thankſgiving, reading of Scriptures in the plaineſt and ſimpleſt man- 
ner, were matter enough to furniſh out a ſufficient Liturgy, though 
« nothing either of private opinion, or of Church Pomp, of Garments 
or preſcribed geſtures, of Imagery, of Muſick, of matter concerning 
« the dead, of many ſuperfluities, which creep into the Church, under 
the name of Order and Decency, did interpoſe it ſelf. To charge 


* Churches and Liturgies with things unneceſſary, was the firſt begin- 


«* ning of all ſuperſtition ; and when ſcruple of conſcience began to be 
«* made, or pretended ; there Schiſm began to break in; if the ſpecial 
guides and Fathers of the Church, would be a little ſparing of in- 
« cumbring Churches with ſuperfluities, or not over rigid, either in re- 
“ yiving obſolete cuſtoms, or impoſing new, there would be far leſs 
«* cauſe of Schiſm or Superſtition; and all the inconvenience were like- 
“ly to enſue, would be but this, they ſhould in ſo doing yield a little 
<« to the imbecillity of their inferiors, a thing which St. Paul would 
«© never have refuſed to do: mean while, whereſoever falſe or ſuſpected 
“opinions are made a piece of Church Liturgy, he that ſeparates 1s 
4 not the Schiſmatick ; for it is alike unlawful, to make profeſſion of 
* known or ſuſpected falſhood, as to put in practice unlawful or ſuſpe- 
« cted actions. Thus far that excellent perſon, whoſe words I have 
taken the pains to tranſcribe, becauſe of that great wiſdom, judgment, 
and moderation, contained in them; and the ſeaſonableneſs of his coun- 
fel and advice, to the preſent poſture of affairs among us. Were we 
ſo happy but to take off things granted unneceſſary by all, and ſuſpected 
by many, and judged unlawful by ſome ; and to make nothing the 
bonds of our communion, but what Chriſt hath done, viz. one faith, 
one baptiſm, &c. allowiug a liberty for matters of indifferency, and 
bearing with the weakneſs of thoſe who cannot bear things which o- 
thers account lawful, we might indeed be reſtored to a true Primitive 
luſtre far ſooner, than by furbiſhing up ſome antiquated ceremonies, 
which can derive their pedigree no higher, than from ſome ancient cu- 
ſtom and tradition. God will one day convince men, that the Union 
of the Church lies more in the Unity of faith and affection, than in 
uniformity of doubtful rites and ceremonies. The bond of Church- 
communion ſhould be ſomething common to ſtrong and weak Chriſtians, 
as St. Auſtin ſaith of the rule of faith, that it is puſlis magmſque con, 
munis ;, and certainly the Primitive Church, that did not charge Men 


faith with ſuch a load of articles, as now in theſe latter ages = = 
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charged with, would much leſs burden men with impoſing doubtful 
ractices upon them, as the ground of Church-communion. © And for 
publick forms of Divine ſervice, ſuch of all things certainly ſhould be 
ſo compoſed, as to be the leaſt ſubje& to any ſcruple from any perſons 
whatſoever 3 being on purpoſe compoſed for the declaring mens unit 
and conſent in their publick worſhip : And thoſe who are the moſt ad- 
diged to any one form, can never plead it unlawful to amend it, where- 
as others may, that it is not lawful or convenient, at leaſt to uſe it 

_ without ſuch alterations. And therefore, were there that ſpirit of mu- 
tual condeſcenſion, which was moſt certainly in Eccleſid primo primitivd, 
as Gratian ſomewhere ſpeaks, in the firſt and truly primitive Church in 
the Apoſtles time z our breaches as to this thing too, might ſoon be clo- 
ſed up, and the voice of Schiſm be heard among us no more. It argued | 
very much the prudence and temper of the French Churches, in com 
ing their publick forms of prayer, that they were ſo far from inſerting 
any thing controverſial into them, that Ampraldus tells us, the Papifſts ‚ 
themſelves would uſe them. Et quod vix credibile eſſet niſi publics viſe- De ſcceſ.ab 
retur, eas inſeruerunt in eos hbros in quos congeſſerunt varias precationum Heel. Rom. 
formulas. And that which men would ſcarce believe unleſs they ſaw 1 


ter Evang. 
it, they inſerted them into their own prayer-books. The ſame temper cont. p22: 
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cd 


was uſed by our Reformers in the compoſing our Liturgy, in reference 
to the Papiſts, to whom they had then an eſpecial eye, as being the only 
party then appearing, whom they deſired to draw into their communion, 
by coming as near them as they well and ſafely could : And certainly 
thoſe holy men, who did ſeek by any means to draw in others, at ſuch 
diſtance from their principles as the Papiſts were, did never intend by 
what they did for that end, to exclude any truly tender conſciences from 
their communion. That which they laid as a bait for them, was never 
intended by them as a hook for thoſe of their own profeſſion. But the 


ame or greater reaſon which made them ſeek fo much at that time (be. 


fore the rent between the Papiſt and us was grown to that height it is 
now at; they being then in hopes by a fair complyance to have brought 
the whole Kingdom to join with them) I ſay the fame reaſon which at 
that time made them yield ſo far to them then, would now have perſua- 
ded them to alter and lay aſide thoſe things which yield matter of of- 
fence, to any of the ſame profeſſion with themſelves now. For ſurely 
none will be ſo uncharitable towards thoſe of his own profeſſion, as not 
to think there is as much reaſon to yield in compliance with them, as 
with the Papiſts. And it cannot but be looked upon as a token of God's 
ſevere diſpleaſure againſt us, if any, though unreaſonable propoſals of 
peace between us and the Papiſts ſhould meet with ſuch entertainment 
among many ; and yet any fair offers of union and accommodation a- 
mong our ſelves, be ſo coldly embraced and entertained. 1 950 
Having thus far ſhewed how far the obligation to keep in a Church 
ſociety doth reach to the ſeveral members of it: I now proceed to ſhew 
what way the light of nature directs men to for the quieting and com- 
poſing any differences which may ariſe in ſuch a ſociety tending to 
break rhe peace of it. But before I come to the particular ways direct- 
ed to, by the Law of nature, for ending Controverſies in the Church, 
[ ſhall lay down ſome things by way of caution, for the right under- 


ſtanding of what is already ſpoken, leſt I ſhould be thought inſtead of 


pleading for peace, to leave a door open for an univerſal liberty, and 
ſo pave a new cauſeway towards Babel. Firſt, that though it be law- 
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ful not to conform to unlawful or ſuſpected practices in a Church, yet 


it is not therefore lawful to ere& new Churches. For all other eſſentials 


ſuppoſed in a Church, a mere requiring conformity in ſome ſuſpegeq 
rites, doth not make it to be no true or ſound Church, as to other 
things, from which it is lawful to make a total divorce and ſeparation, 
A total ſeparation is when a new and diſt inct ſociety for worſhip is en- 
tred into, under diſtinct and peculiar officers governing by Laws and 
Church-rules different from that form which they ſeperate from. This 
I do not aſſert to be therefore lawful, becauſe ſome things are required, 
which mens conſciences aae unſatisfied in: unleſs others proceed to e. 
je& and caſt them wholly out of communion on that account, in which 
- caſe their ſeparation is neceſſary, and their ſchiſm unavoidable, Se- 
condly, therefore I aflert, that as to things in the judgment of the Pri- 
mitive and Reformed Churches left undetermined by the Law of God, 
and in matters of mere order and decency, and wholly as to the form 
of Government, every one notwithſtanding what his private judgment 


may be of them, is bound for the peace of the Church of God to ſub. 


mit to the determination of the lawful Governours of the Church. And 
this is that power of ending controverſies which I ſuppoſe to be lodged 
in a Church ſociety ; not ſuch a one as whereto every man is bound 
to conform his private judgment, but whereto every private perſon is 
bound to ſubmit in order to the Churches peace. That is, that in an 

_ controverſies ariſing in a Church, there is ſuch a power ſuppoſed, that 
may give ſuch an authoritative deciſion of the controverſie in which 
both parties are bound to acquieſce, ſo as to act nothing contrary to 


that deciſion, For as it is ſuppoſed that in all contracts and agreements 


for mutual ſociety, men are content to part with their own liberties for 
the good of the whole; ſo likewiſe to part with the authority of their 
own judgments, and to ſubmit to the determination of things by the ru- 
lers of the ſociety conſtituted by them. For there muſt be a difference 
made between the liberty and freedom of a man's own judgment, and 
the authority of it: for ſuppoſing men out of all ſociety, every man 
hath both; but ſocteties being entred, and contracts made, though men 
can never part with the freedom of their judgments, (men not having 4 
Deſpotical power over their own underſtandings) yet they muſt part with 
the authority of their judgments, i. e. in matters concerning the Govern- 
ment of the ſociety, they muſt be ruled by perſons in authority over 
them. Elſe there can be nothing imagined but confuſion, and diſorder, 
inſtead of peace and unity in every civil ſtate and ſociety. The caſe 1s 
the {ame in a religious ſociety too, in which men muſt be ſuppoſed to part 
with the authority of their own judgments in matters concerning the Go- 
vernment of the Church, and to ſubmit to what is conſtituted and ap- 
pointed by thoſe who are intruſted with the care and welfare of it. Elſe 
it is impoſlible there ſhould be unity and peace in a Church conſidered 
as a ſociety ; which is as much as to ſay, there neither is, nor can be 
ſuch a ſociety. And that God hath commanded that which 1s naturally 
impoſſible ; I mean, freedom from diviſions, and the unity and peace 
of his Church: Which will appear from hence, becauſe it can never be 
expected that all men ſhould be exactly of one mind, Either then men 
retaining their private apprehenſions, are bound to acquieſce in what 15 
publickly determined, or there is a neceſſity of perpetual confuſions in 
the Church of God: For the main inlet of all diſturbances and diviſions 


in the Church, is from hence, that men conſider themſelves abſolutely, 
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and not as members of a governed ſociety, and ſo that they may fol- 
low their own private judgments, and are bound ſo to do in matters be- 
longing to the Government of the Church, and not to acquieſce for the 
Churches peace in what is eftabliſhed in order to the ruling of this ſo 
conſtituted ſociety, by lawful authority. 5 

Theſe things premiſed, the way is now fully cleared for the diſco- F. 
vering what ways are preſcribed by the Light of Nature for ending con- 
troverſies in the Church; which will appear to be theſe two. 

1. In ſocieties wherein perſons act aeith an equality of power, for tbe 
ending differences ariſing, the lefs number muſt always acquieſce in the de- 
termination of the greater. And therefore it is a generally received 
Axiome, that in all ſocieties pars major jus habet univerſitatis, the great- 
er part hath the power of the whole: And it is a ſtanding rule in the 0 
Civil Law, refertur ad univerſos quod publics fit per majorem partem, c. de decu- 
which is determined by the Lawyers to hold not of the perſons in pow- es — 
er, but of the perſons preſent at the determination; as when Alexander timem Pet. 
Severus made fourteen of the Viri Confulares to be Curatores Urbis joyn- ee ow 
ed with the Præfectus Urbis, to determine cafes brought before them, ff. 4 ll. 
what was determined by the greater part of thoſe preſent, was looked verſis Reg. 
upon as binding, as if the whole number had been there. And this — 4 
Ariſtotle lays down as one of the fundamental laws of a Democratical Atez. Se. 
Government. o, u di den mois wAdon, Y © #) wm AQ x Tir 20 a . 
diguov. That muſt be looked on as a juſt and final deciſion of @ caſe de- politic. 15, 
bated, which the major part determines. And therefore rationally in- ch. 2. 


90 


fers, that in a Democracy the poorer ſort (and fo likewiſe the worſe) 


muſt always bear the greateſt ſway, becauſe they are the moſt. Which 

is an unavoidable inconvenience in that form of Government whether 

in Church or State. The ſame he elf-where applies to other forms of 
Government which have a multitude of rulers, as Ariſtocracy and Oli- 

garchy : That which ſeems good to the moſt obtains as a Law amongſt 

all, Which Appian thus briefly exprefſeth, ay @Acor Yee and 

Dinoyſ. Halicarnaſſeus d, m cw O&n mis Ne, Tim vingv, the one yr Gori 
ſpeaking of matter of fact, that it doth obtain, the other of matter of Law de jure bel. 
that it ſhonld do fo. It appears then from the Law and light of Nature, BY TY 
that wherever any multitude acts in an equality of power, the greater 17. 
part have the power of the whole; not from any right which the major 

part hath as ſuperior over the leſs; but from the Law of Nature, which 

will have every part ordered for the good of the whole; which good 

cannot oft times be obtained without a fpecial determination on one 

ſide or other; nor that determination have its effect, if the Act of the 

major part may be reſcinded by the leſs. So that in every thing requiring 

ſpecial determination, this 1s to be eſteemed the moſt juſt and final de- 

alion which is done by the major part: For it would be manifeſtly un- 

juſt for the leſſer part to determine the greater, and therefore by the 

Law of Nature, the greater part hath the right of the whole. 

2. In a ſociety conſiſting of many particular companies or congregations, 

there muſt be a ſubordination of powers by the Law of Nature, - which | 
grants a right of appeal to an injured perſon from the lower and ſubordi- 

nate power to the higher and ſuperior. Appealing is defined by the Law- V. Fac on- 
Jers to be Provocatio iniquæ ſententiæ querelam continens. An addreſs 3 uf 
t9 a higher power with complaint of wrong: and fo in general it is de- 3. 4. Sh. 
lined by Ulpian to be ab inferioris Fudicis ſententid ad ſuperiorem provo- A 
catio: but as Hottoman obſerves, appeals may ſometimes be made to a ee 


; tom. com.. 
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— co-ordinate power upon complaint of injuſtice done. As one Prztor 
Conſul, Tribune might be appealed to, from the ſentence of another. 
The original of appeals then is, that injuries may be redreſſed, and in 


order to that, nature dictates that there ought to be a ſubordination of 
powers one to another, leſt any injury done through corruption or is- 


— 


norance of the immediate Judges, prove irremediable. To which pur. 


contro. 44 poſe our learned Whitaker ſaith, that Appeals are juris divini & nary. 
We f. c ralis, & in omni ſocietate admodum neceſſariæ; propter multorum judi- 
cum vel iniquitatem, vel ignorantiam; alioqui atium efſet de innocente, 7 
non liceret ab iniqua ſententia appellare * 80 that appeals are founded 
upon natural right, leſt men ſhould be injured in any determination of 
a caſe, by thoſe who have the cognizance of it. And in order to a re- 
dreſs of wrongs, and ending controverſies, nature tells us that Appeals 
muſt not be infinite, but there muſt be ſome power, from whence Ap- 
peals muſt not be made: What that ſhould be, muſt be determined in 
the ſame manner that it is in Civils; not that every controverſie in the 
Church muſt be determined by an OFcumenical Council, but that it is 
in the power of the ſupreme Magiſtrate, as Supreme head in cauſes 


Eccleſiaſtical, to limit and fix this ſubordination, and determine how 


far it ſhall go, and no farther. The determination being in order to 
the peace of the Church, which Chriſtian Magiſtrates are bound to 


look after, and ſee that cauſes hang not perpetually without deciſi- 


on: And, ſo we find the Chriſtian Emperours conſtituting to whom 
74ſt. auth. Appeals ſhould be made, and where they ſhould be fixed, as 7uſtinian 
440. PI. and Theodofis did. For when the Church is incorporated into the 


collat. 9. : | 5 e 
Theod. cod. Commonwealth, the chief authority in a Commonwealth as Chriſtian, 


de $S.Eccl. belongs to the ſame to which it doth as a Commonwealth: But of that 


c. omni. 


already. It is then againſt the Law and Light of Nature, and the na- 
tural riglit of every man, for any particular company of men, calling 
themſelves a Church, to engroſs all Eccleſiaſtical power ſo into their 
hands, that no liberty of Appeals for redreſs can be made from it. 
Which (to ſpeak within compaſs) is a very high uſurpation made upon 
the Civil and Religious Rights of Chriſtians; becauſe it leaves men un- 
der a cauſeleſs cenſure, without any authoritative vindication of them 


from it. As for that way of elective Synodt, ſubſtitued in the place of 


authoritative power to determine controverſies, it is a orgoy qapugny 

| which will never be ſoveraign enough to cure the diſtemper it 1s 
Grot, de brought for: For elective Synods are but like that which the Lawyers 
N 3. call arbitrium boni viri, which they diſtinguiſh from arbitrium ex con 
cap. 20. promiſſo, and binds no farther than the party concerned doth judge the 
ſel. 4. ſentence equal and juſt. So that this helps us with no way to end con- 
' troverſies in the Church, any farther than the perſons engaged are wil- 

ling to account that juſt which ſhall be judged in their caſe. Taking 

then a coercive power, only for ſuch a one as may authoritatively decide 

a controverſie, we ſee what great reaſon there is for what the Hiſtorian 
obſerves: Arbitriis ii ſe debent interponere, qui non parentem coeriere 

el. Pa- poſſumt;, That all power of arbitration ſhould have ſome juridical pow- 
rerc. bite er going along with it, to make a final end of quarrels. But that 
which ſeems yet more ſtrange to me, is this, that 85 thoſe who aſſert 
the Independency of particular Congregations, it is ſo hotly pleaded, 

that Chriſt hath given every particular Congregation a power over its 

own members, to determine controverſies arifing between them: but, 


that if one, or many of theſe particular Congregations ſhould * 5 
| rea 
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break the rule, he hath left no power authoritatively to decide what 
ould be done in ſuch caſes. Can we conceive that Chriſt ſhould 
provide more for the caſes of particular perſons, than of particular 
Churches? And that he ſhould give authority for determining one, and 
not the other? Is there any more coactive power given by any to Sy- 


nods, or greater officers, than there is by them to particular Church» 


e? which power is only declarative as to the rule, though authorita- 
tive as to perſons wherever it is lodged. Is there not more danger to 
God's people, by the ſcandals of Churches, than perſons? Or did Chriſt's 
power of governing his people reach to them OS as particular con- 

egations? Doth not this too ſtrongly favour of the Pars Donati? 
only the Meridies myſt be tendred a particular Congregational Church, 


- where Chriſt cauſeth his Flock to reſt > But ſuppoſing the Scripture 


not expreſly to lay down 4 rule for govertiing many Churthes, are men 


out-lawed of their natural rights? that Tuppoſihg a wrong ſentence paſs 


{ed in the Congregation, there is no hopes, way, or means to redreſs 
his injury, and make his innocency known? Doth this look like an in- 
ſtitution of Chriſt > But that which I conceive is the wpom $490; 
and the original of this miſtake, is, that the Churches we read of fir 

planted in Scripture, were only particular Congregations; and there: 


fore there is no proper Church-power beyond them, or above them. 1 


meddle not with the antecedefiit now, which is largely diſcuſſed by o- 


thers; but the extream weakneſs of the donſequence, is that I am here 


obliged to diſcover. For what a ſtrange ſhortneſs of diſcourſe is it to 
argue thus, if when there was but one Congregation, that Congregatiori 


had all power within its ſelf; then when there are more particular Con- 


gregations, it muſt be ſo; and yet this is the very foundation of all 
thoſe Kingdoms of Tvetor, as one calls them, thoſe ſole ſelf- verning 
Congregations. When there was but one Congregation in a Church, it 
was neceſſary if it had any Church power, that it muſt be lodged in 


that one Congregation + But when this Congregation was multiplyed 


into many more is it not as neceſſary for their mutual government, there 
ſhould be a common power governing them together, as a joynt-ſocie- 
ty? Beſides, the firſt Congregational Church in the New Veſtiment, 
vis, that of Jeruſalem, could be no particular ofganical Church; for 
it had many, if not all, univerſal officers In it; and if they were the 
fixed Paſtors of that Church, they could not, according to the principles of 
thoſe who thus ſpeak, preach to any other Congregation but their own 

by vertue of their office: And fo, either their Apoſtolical office an 

commiſſion muſt be deſtroyed, if they were Paſtors of particular organi- 


al Churches; or if their Apoſtolical office be aſſerted, their Paſtorſhip 


of particular organical Churches is deſtroyed by their own principl 
who aſſert that the Paſtor of a Church can do no Paſtoral office out of 
his own Congregation. The caſe is the ſane, as to othet Churches 


planted by the Apoſtles and governed by themſelves; which two, as far 


4s I can find in the New Teſtament, were of an equal extent; viz. that 
al the Churches planted by the Apoſtles, were chiefly governed by 
themſelves, though they had ſubordinate officers under them; Theſe 
firſt Churches then were not ſuch patticular organized Churches, but 
they were as the firſt matter of many Congregations to be propagated 
out of them; which after made one ſociety, conſiſting of thoſe ſeveral 
Congregations imbodied together, and ruled by one common goverti 
ment. As in a College, every Tutor hath his own pupils; which he 
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rules, and if we ſuppoſe but one Tutor at firſt in the College, with hiz 

upils, all the power, both common to the ſociety, and peculiar to hit 
ock, is joined together; but when there are many more Tutors, ha- 
ving Pupils under their charge, all theſe, for their better ordering as 2 
ſociety, muſt be governed by the common government of the College, 
to which the particular government of every Tutor is and muſt be ſub. 
ordinate : But this will be more fully made appear in the original of 
Civil government. It is far more evident, that all Civil power lay at 
firſt in Adam and his family, and afterwards in particular families, than 
that all Church power lay in particular Congregations at firſt, We 
may then with as good reaſon ſay, that there is no lawful Civil Go- 
vernment now, but that of particular families; and that no National 
Government hath any right or power over particular families, becauſe 


families had once all Civil power within themſelves; as becauſe it is 


ſuppoſed, that all Church-power lay firſt in particular Congregations, 


therefore there muſt be no Church power above them; nor that parti- 


cular Congregations are ſubje& to ſuch Government as is requiſite for 
the regulating of the ſociety in common, as comprehending in it many 


particular Congregations, Let them ſhew then, how any Government 


in the State is lawful, when families had the firſt power, and by what 
right now thoſe families are ſubordinate to the Civil Magiſtrate, and 
what neceſlity there is for it; and by the very ſame reaſons will we 
ſhew the lawfulneſs of Government in the Church over many Congre- 
gations, and that thoſe are by the ſame right, and upon the ſame ne- 
ceſlity, to ſubordinate themſelves to the Governours of the Church con- 
ſidered as a ſociety taking in many particular Congregations. The Pa- 
rallel runs on farther => clearer ſtill : For as the heads of the ſeveral 


families after the Flood, had the command over all dwelling under their 


roofs, while they remained in one family; and when that increaſed 
into more, their power was extended over them too; which was the firſt 
original of Monarchy in the world : So the planters of the firſt Church- 
es, that while the Church was; but one Congregation, had power over 
it, then this Congregation, was multiplied into more, their power e- 
ually extended over them all. And as afterwards, ſeveral heads of 
amilies upon their encreaſe, did conſtitute diſtin& Civil Governments, 
wherein were ſubordinate officers, but thoſe Governments themſelves 
were co-ordinate one with another: So in the Church, ſo. many Con- 
gregations as make up one Provincial, or National ſociety (as ſucceſſi- 
on and prudence doth order the bounds of them) do make up ſeveral 
particular Churches, enjoying their officers ruling them, but ſubordi- 
nate to the Governours of the Church in common: Which ſociety, Na- 
tional or Provincial, 1s ſubordinate to none beyond its ſelf, but enjoys 4 
free power within its felf of ordering things for its own Government, 
as it judgeth moſt convenient, and agreeable to the rules of Scripture. 
The ſumm then of what I ſay, concerning ſubordination of officers and 
powers in the ſociety of the Church, is this, that by the light and Law 
of Nature it appears, that no individual company or Congregation, hath 


- att abſolute, independent power within its ſelf ;, but that for the redreſ- 


ſing grievances happening in them, appeals are neceſſary to the parties 


aggrieved, and a ſubordination of that particular Congregation, to the 


government of the ſociety in common. So that, the right of appeal 
ing, and original of ſubordination, is from Nature; the particular man 


ner and form of ſubordinate and ſuperiour Courts, is to be aachen = 
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* which we come in the next place to ſpeak to. So much for the Churches Conrr. 3. 
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Cult. VII. urch- Government, examined. 237 
doſitive Laws; the limitation of Appeals, extent of juriſdiction, the 5 
üg power of ſentence, ſo far as concerns external Unity in the 

Church, is to be fetched from the power of the Magiſtrate, and civil 

ſanctions and conſtitutions. The Churches power, as to Divine Law 

being only directive and declarative; but being confirmed by a civil 

ſanction, is juridical and obligatory. Concerning the Magiſtrates pow- | 

er to call, confirm, alter, repeal the decrees of Synods, ſee Grotius, Chas Crot. de 

nier, V bitaker, Caſaubon, Mornay, and others, who fully and largely aer 

handle it; To whom having nothing to add, I will take riothing at all / 14, 15. 

from them: As for that time when the Church was without Magiſtrates . 6. 8. 

ruling in it, in thoſe things left undetermined by the rule of the Word, Chair. 

they acted out of principles of Chriſtian prudence agreeable to the rules _ ia 13. 

of Scripture, and from the principles of the Law of Nature : One of aber 


„ * * N * 


wer, conſidered as a ſotiety for ending controverſies ariſing within Ca 4 lib. 


its ſelf, tending to break the peace and unity of it. % Real © 2, 
0 | | Morne. 
8 V | hiſt. Papa» 
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The fifth thing dictated by the Law of Nature, That all that are admit- 
ted into this ſociety, muſt conſent to be governed by the Laws and 
Rules of it. Civil ſocieties founded upon mutual conſent expreſs in 
the firſt entrance, implicite in others born under ſocieties actually form- 
ed. Conſent as tb a Church neceſſary, the manner of conſent determined 
by Chriſt by baptiſm and profeſſion. Implicite conſent ſuppoſed in all 
| baptized, explicite, declated by challenging the privileges, and ob- 
ſerving the duties of the Covenant. Explicite by ee owning the 
Goſpel when adult, very uſeful for recovering the credit of Chriſtianity. 
The Diſcipline of the Primitive Church cleared from Origen, Juſtin 
Martyr, Pliny, Tertullian. The neceſſary requiſites of Church mem- | 
berſhip, whether poſitive ſigns of grate : Erpllate Covenant, hom far 1 
neceſſary; not the formal conſtitution of a Church, proved by ſeveral 


arguments. : W 


\HE Law of Nature dictates, that all who are admitted into this H. I. 
ſocitty, muſt conſent to be governed by the Laws and Rules of that 


' ſociety, according to its conſlitution. For none can be looked upon as 


a member of a ſociety, but ſuch a one as ſubmits to the Rules and 
Laws of the ſociety, as conſtituted at the time of his entrance into it. 
That all civil ſocieties are founded upon voluntary conſent and agree- 
ment of parties, and do depend upon contracts and Covenants made be- 
tween them, is evident to any that conſider that men are not bound by 
the Law of Nature to aſſociate themſelves with any but whom they 
ſhall judge fit; that dominion and propriety was introduced by free con- 
ſent of men: and ſo there muſt be Laws and Bonds fit, agreement 
made, and ſubmiſſion acknowledged to thoſe Laws; elſe men might 
plead their natural right and freedom ſtill, which would be deſtructive 
to the very nature of thoſe ſocieties. When men then did firſt part 
with their natural liberties, two things were neceſſary in the moſt ex- 
prels terms to be declared; firſt a free and voluntary conſent to part 
with ſo much of their natural rights as was not conſiſtent with the well 
| | Hh 2 being 
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being of the ſociety: Secondly, a free ſubmiſſion to all Laws, which f 

ſhould be agreed upon at their entrance into ſociety, or afterwards as mit 

they ſee cauſe. But when ſoeieties were already entred, and children on. 

born under them, no ſuch expreſs conſent was required in them, bein zen 
bound by vertue of the protection, they find from authority to ſubmit — yas 

it, and an implicite conſent is ſuppoſed in all ſuch as are born under that fie 
authority. But for their more full underſtanding of this obligation of me! 

theirs, and to lay the greater tye of obedience upon them, when they Za 

come to underſtanding, it hath been conceived very requiſite by moſt wu 

States to have an explicite declaration of their conſent, either by ſome the 

formal oath of allegiance, or ſome other way ſufficiently expreſling tiv 

their fidelity, in ſtanding to the Covenants long ſince ſuppoſed to be in 

made. To apply this now to the Church. | | tal 

We have all along hitherto: confidered the Church in general, as a ſo- th 

cCiety or corporation which was neceſſary in order to our diſcoveri th 

what is in it from the Light of Nature without poſitive Laws. to 

. 2, But here we muſt take notice of what was obſerved by Father Lyy. Da 
Hifi. Coun- ne & the Jeſuit at the Council of Trext, That it is not with the Church 53 
8 as with other ſocieties, which are firſt themſelves, and then conſtitute hi 
enn the Governours. But the Governour of this ſociety was firſt himſelf, if 
and he appointed what Orders, Rules, and Laws ſhould govern this ſo- * 

ciety; and wherein he hath determined any thing, we are bound to lock th 

upon that, as neceſſary to the maintaining of that ſociety which is built ” 

upon his conſtitution of it. And in many of thoſe orders which Chriſt | 

hath ſetled in his Church; the foundation of them is in the Law of Na- Pc 

ture, but the particular determination of the manner of them is from f 


himſelf, Thus it is in the caſe we now are upon; nature requires that 
every one entring into a ſociety, ſhould conſent to the rules of it. Our 
Saviour hath determined how this conſent ſhould be expreſſed, viz. by 
receiving Baptiſm from thoſe who have the power to diſpenſe it; which 
is the fœderal rite whereby our conſent is expreſſed to own all the Laws 
and ſubmit to them, whereby this ſociety is governed: which at the 

firſt entring of men into this ſociety of the Church was requiſite to be 

done by the expreſs. and explicite conſent of the parties themſelves, be- 

ing of ſufficient capacity to declare it, but the Covenant being once en- 

tred into by themſelves, not only in their own name, but in the name 

of their poſterity (a thing implied in all Covenants wherein benefits do 

redound to poſterity, that the obligation ſhould reach unto them too, 

but more particular in this, it having been always the tenour of God's 
Covenants with men, to enter the ſeed as well as the perſons themſelves, 

Deut. 29. as to outward privileges) an implicite conſent as to the children in 
8 8 Covenant, is ſufficient to enter them upon the privileges of it by bap- 
tiſm, although withal it be highly rational for their better underſtand- 
ing the ingagement they entred into, that when they came to age they 
ſhould explicitely declare their own voluntary conſent to ſubmit to the 
Lavi of Chriſt, and to conform their lives to the profeſſion of Chriſtia- 
nity; which might be a more than probable way, and certainly moſt 
agreeable both to reaſon and Scripture to advance the credit of Chriſtia- 
nity once more in the world, which at this day ſo much ſuffers by 10 
many profeſling it without underſtanding the terms of it, who ſwallow 
down a profeſſion of Chriſtianity, as boys do pills, without knowing 
what it is compounded of, which is the great reaſon it works ſo little 
alteration upon their ſpirits The 
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Ihe one great cauſe of the great flouriſhing of religion in the Pri- F. 3. 
mitive-rimes, was certainly the ſtrictneſs uſed by them in their admiſſi- 
on of members into Church ſocieties, which is fully deſcribed by Ori- 
zen againſt Celſus, who tells us they did gizonegey mos Bis x) "es ape Lib. 3. p. 
1 wess lor, inſſiuire into their lives and carriages, to diſcern their ſe> * 5 15 
riouſneſs in their profeſſion. of Chriftianity during their being Catechu- 
ment; Who after tells us they did require 72 wergItpty wn © Adſe, of 
za Jules San Reb h,, true repentance and reformation af life, mn 
Nong M avles bay Tas wap nuiy Treas, Then wwe admit them to 
the participation of our myſteries. I confeſs the Diſcipline of the Primi- 
tire Church hath been very much miſrepreſented to us, by. mens look- 
ing upon it through the glaſs of the modern practices and cuſtoms ob- 
taining among us : as though all this only. concerned the admiſſion to 
125 Lord's ee though that was always in chiefeſt veneration in 
the Church of God, as being the chief of Goſpel myſteries (as they loved T1, 
to ſpeak ) yet I cannot find that any were admitted to all other Ordi- 4%. 39- 
nances freely with them who were debarred from this: but their ad- por ron 
miſſion to one, did include an admiſſion to all: fo on the tontrary, I be 
find none admitted to baptiſm, who were not to the Lord's Supper; and 7, mm 
if Catechumeni, preſently after, only confirmation intervening (which 0rationis 
will hardly be ever found ſeparate from baptiſm, till the diſtinQion of Ag rm 
the double Chrifme in vertice G pectore came up, Which was about Je- nis and 
rom's time.) e 2 P N comme rcii. 
The thing then which the Primitive Church required in admitting g. 4. 
perſons adult to baptiſm, and ſo to the Lord's Supper, was a ſerious vi- 
lible profeſſion of Chriſtianity, which was looked upon by them as the 
greateſt evidence of their real conſent to the rules of the Goſpel. For 
that purpoſe it will be worth our taking notice what is ſet down by 
Tuſtin Martyr, Apolog. 2. ſpeaking of the celebration of the Lord's Sup- F. 97. ed. 
per; 3 ren du ref wap Ad- en g ns L A αEhνννð ig 3 
Bu d mg *amgavorn ann v mo dd ip nfs, & AvonpJyy w U 
22 4 UG pTiay 90 eis i Avlepr, 9 Lees gn Ws 0 elo; werf dne, 
where we ſee what was required before admiſſion to the Lord's Supper, 
a profeſſion; of faith in the truths of the Goſpel, and anſwerable life to the 
Goſpel, without which it was not lawful to participate of the Lord's Sup- 
per. And farther we fee by Pliny, that the Chriſtians of thoſe times did 
make uſe of ſome ſolemn ingagements among themſelves which he calls 
Sacramenta; they did ſe ſacramento obſtringere, ne furta, ne latrbcinia ne 
adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, &c. and Tertullian reports it Lis. 10. 
out of Pliny, that he found nothing de Sacramentis corum (as Junius eb. 97: 
tirſt reads it out of M. S. for de ſacris, after him Heraldus, and as it is 
now read in Rigaltius's Edition) beſides cautelam &. ad confederandum 
diſciplinam, Oc. ſcelera probibemes, which Euſebius calls cui pacta, 
Covenants between them; and ſo Mr. Selden interprets the place of Ori- zi}. ec. 
gen in the beginning of his book againſt Celſus, where Celſus begins his ©.3: © 33: 
charge againſt the Chriſtians, s owYgs xpreS lu wegs amnnys, woror Smed. J. 1. 
Legal, D mw evo: Where he takes ounSings not as Gelenius . 5 | 
renders it, conventus, but in its proper ſenſe for contracts or covenants dum n 
that were made by the Chriſtians as by other ſocieties, only permitted, Tertul. 4- 
and tolerated by the Commonwealth. And we find by Pliny, that when 8 
the beterie were forbidden, he brought the Chriſtian in under the * 
w; the ground of thoſe ſocieties was only a mutual compact and a- 


greement among the perſons of it: Such as among the Eilens of the 
| Jews, 
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Jews, and the Schools of Philoſophers among the Greeks. Toſepbu 
mentions the opxvs peruſe of thoſe who were admitted into the foci. 
ety of the Eſſens. And fo in all other ſocieties which ſubſiſt on] 

from mutual confederation in a Commonwealth, Thus I acknowledge 
it to be in Chriſtianity, that there muſt be ſuch a ſuppoſed contract ©; 
voluntary conſent in the perſons ingaged in ſuch ſocieties, But with 
this obſervable difference, that although there muſt be a conſent in 
both, yet the one is wholly free, as to any pre-ingagement or obligation 


to it, as well as to the a& its ſelf; but in religious ſocieties, though the 


act of conſent be free, yet there is an antecedent obligation upon men 
binding them to this voluntary conſent. The want of the underſtand. 
ing this difference, is, the very foundation of that opinion men call 
Eraſtianiſin; for the followers of Eraſtus, when they find that Chriſtians 
did act ex confederatd diſciplind, they preſently conclude all Church 
power to lay only in mutual conſent. It is granted Church power doth 
ſuppoſe conſent, but then all Chriſtians are under an obligation from 
the nature of Chriſtianity to expreſs this conſent, and to ſubmit to all 
cenſures legally inflited. About the hetræriæ and ſocieties among the 
Romans, we may take notice of the Law of twelve Tables. So in the 
collection of Lud. Charondus, Sodalibus qui ejuſdem collegii ſunt, & jus 


coeundi habent, poteſtas eſto pactionis quam volent inter ſe ineunde dum 


ns quid ex publicd lege corrumpant. Ex Caio c. 4. D. de Colle, G. 


F. 5. 


corp. | 
1 confeſs when perſons are entred into a viſible Church- Society by 
Baptiſm, if they will own that profeſſion they were baptized into, and 
are not guilty either of plain ignorance of it, or manifeſt ſcandal, and 
demand as their right the other ordinances of the Goſpel, I ſee not by 
what power they may be excluded. If we fix not in a ſerious viſible 
profeſſion as the ground of giving right, but require poſitive evidences 


of grace in every one to be admitted to ordinances as the only thing gi- 


ving right, for my part, ſetting aſide the many inconveniencies beſides 
which attend that in reference to the perſons to be admitted, I ſee not 
how with a ſafe and good conſcience ordinances can be adminiftred by 
any. My reaſon is this. Every one, eſpecially a Miniſter in that caſe 
ought to proceed upon certain grounds that the perſon admitted hath 
right to the ordinance to be adminiſtred; but if poſitive ſigns of grace 
be required, a mans conſcience cannot proceed upon any certainty, with- 
out infallible knowledge of anothers ſpiritual ſtate, which I ſuppoſe 
none will pretend to. My meaning is, that which gives right, mult be 
ſomething evident to the perſon admitting into it, if it be his duty to 


inquire after it; but if only poſitive ſigns of grace be looked on, as gi 


ving right, the ground of right can never be ſo evident to another per- 
ſon, as to proceed with a good conſcience, i. e. with a full perfuaſion of 
anothers right to the adminiſtration of any ordinance to him. If it be 
ſaid, that theſe are required only as tokens of a true viſible profeſſion, 
and it is that which gives the right; I reply, our knowledge of, and 


aſſent to the concluſion, can be no ſtronger, nor more certain than 


to the premiſſes from whence it is inferred ; if therefore true profeſſion 
gives right, and our knowledge of that proceeds upon our knowledge of 


the work of grace, we are left at the ſame uncertainty we were at be- 
fore. But if we ſay that an outward profeſſion of the Goſpel (where 
there is nothing rendring men uncapable of owning it, which is 1810. 


rance, nor declaring they do not own it, which is ſcandal) is 1580 
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ich gives a Viſible right to the ordinances of the Church as viſible, 
we have ſomething to fix our ſelves upon, and to bottom a perſuafion 
of the right of perſons to ordinances. | =» 


Chriſt when he inſtituted Churches, did inſtitute them #s viſible ſo- 


cieties, that is, to have marks whereby to be known and diſtinguiſhed; 
25 other ſocieties in the world are; now that which puts a difference be- 
tween this and other ſocieties, is an open profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 


which profeſſion is looked upon as the outward expreſſion of the inter- 
nal conſent of the ſoul to the do&rine and laws of the Goſpel: Which 
outward evidence of conſent, where there is 18 evidently and di- 
rely oppugning it, is that which the Church bf God in admiſſion of 
viable members is to proceed upon. I no where find that ever Chriſt 
or his Apoſtles .in making diſciples, or admitting to Church member- 
ſhip, did exact any more than a profeſſed willingneſs to adhere to the 
dodrine which they preached; nor that they refuſed any who did de- 
clare their defire to joyn with them. An owhing Chfiſtianity is all 
we read of antecedent to admiſſio of Church- members. And if any 
thing elſe be farther required as neceſſary, we muſt either ſay the word 
of God is defective in inſtitutions of neceſſity to the Church, which 
1 ſuppoſe the afſertors of it will not be ſo inconſiſtent to their owh 
required by the word of God. „ 5 

By this we may ſee what to anſwer thoſe who require aß explicite 
Covenant from all members of the Church, as that which gives the 
form and being to a Church. If they ge in the firſt eonſtituti- 
on of a viſible Church, an expreſs' owning of the Goſpel Covenant, 
there is none will deny that to be neceſſary to make one a member ef 
the viſible Church of Chriſt. If they farther mean that there muſt be 


, areal confederation between thoſe who joyn together in Goſpel ordi- 


nances in order to their being a Church, I know none will queſtion it 
that know what it is that makes a ſociety to be ſo; which is ſuch-a' real 
confederation withy one another: If they mean farther, that though 
Chriſtians be bound by vertue of their Goſpel Covenant to joyn with 
ſome Church ſociety, yet not being determined by Scripture to what par- 
ticular Church they ſhould joyn; therefore for Chriſtians better under- 
ſtanding what their mutual duty is to one another; and who that Paſtor 
is to whom they owe the relation of member, that there ſhould be ſome 
tignificant decldration either by words or actions of their willingnefs to 
jyn with fuch x particular ſociety in Goſpel ordinances; 1 ſhall grant 
thus to be neeeffary too. But if beyond this their meaning be, that 4 
formal explicite- covenant be abſolutely neceſſary to make any one 4 


member of a Church; I ſee tw reaſon for it For; 


1. If there! may be a real: corifederariory without this z then this'is 
not neceſſary, but there may be a real confederation Without -tHis ex- 
plicite Covenant; as appears in thoſe Churches of Chriſt, both in the 
Primitive times, and fince the Reformation, who have never uſed it, 
which none I ſuppoſe who maintain this opinion will deny to have been 
true viſible Churches of Chriſt. — : b 

2. If the Goſpel Covenant entred into by any, gives a right to Goſ- 
pel ordinances by its ſelf, then an explicite Covenant is not that which 


makes one a member of a Church; but the Goſpel Covenant gives that 
tight to all Goſpel ordinances. If by baptiſm, the perſon baptized have 


4 legal 


2 


principles, as to do; or elfe muſt produce where any thing farther is 


Sn. 
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| a legal title to all Goſpel ordinances, then, ec. the Minor appears 10 


that they are admitted Church members by baptiſm; and how c 
EI 3 of a Church, and not have 5 to all obdinanices * 7 
ſuppoſing capacity to receive them? A right once received, continues 
till it be forfeited, eſpecially when it is ſuch a right as is not limited 
to any particular privileges, but to all the privileges. of that ſociety in- 
to which they are entre. | 
3. The reality of conſent may be ſufficiently manifeſted without an 


explicite Covenant, as in the joyning with thoſe who are under the 


ſame profeſſion in the common acts of the ſociety and acceptance of 
and ſubmiſſion to the rulers of that ſociety, which implicitely is that 
Covenant which they would have te. ,. and actions in this caſe are 
as declarative and ſignificative as words. | | Fl” 
4. If a Church may ceaſe to be a true Church, without explicite 
diſowning ſuch a Covenant, then it is not explicite Covenanting which 
makes a Church; but a Church may ceaſe to be a true Church without 
explicite diſowning itz as in caſe of univerſal corruption, as to word 
and Sacraments; as in the Church of Rome, that ſtill owns her ſelf for 
a Church. The ground of the conſequence, is from the parity of rea- 
ſon as to contraries. 
But though I ſee no reaſon at all, why an explicite Covenant ſhould 
be ſo neceſſary to a Church, that we cannot ſuppoſe a true Church 


without th yet I no ways deny the lawfulneſs or expediency, in many 


caſes, of having a perſonal eee, from all baptized in infancy, 
when they come to age (which we may if we pleaſe, call Confirmation 

and the neceſſity of deſiring admiſſion, in order to participation of all 
Ordinances: which deſire of admiſſion doth neceſſarily imply mens con- 
ſenting to the Laws of that ſociety, and walking according to the du- 
ties of it; and ſo they are conſequentially and virtually, though not ex- 
preſly and formally, bound to all the duties required from them in that 
relation. When Churches are over-run with looſneſs, ignorance, and 
prophaneneſs, or when Chriſtians are under perſecution, an external 


profeſſion of the Goſpel Covenant, and declaring their owning the ſo- 


ciety they are entred into, and ſubmitting to the Laws of it, may be, 


if not wholly neceſſary, yet very uſeful and expedient : And indeed, 
at all times we ſee people underſtand ſo little of their duty or engage- 
ments, and are ſo hardly brought under the exerciſe of Goſpel diſci- 
pline, that an open profeſſion of their ſubmiſſion to the rules of the 
Goſpel, ſeems the moſt likely way to advance the practice, power, and 
purity of Religion: But of this much is ſpoken by others lately, and 
therefore I ſuperſede. From all this we ſee, that every ſociety imply- 
ing a joyning together in ſome common duties, Nature tells us there 
muſt be a real conſenting together, explicite, or implicite in all perſons, 
who enter into ſuch a ſociety, 
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C H AP, VIII. 


The laſt thing diftated by the Law of Nature, is, that every offender a> 


inſt the Laws of the ſociety, muſt give an account of bis actions to 
8 = by 2 ſubmit uf the cenſures inflicted upon him by 
them. The original of penalties in ſocieties. The nature of them, ac- 
cording to the nature and ends of ſocieties, "The penalty of the Church 
0 civil mult; becauſe its Laws andignds are different from civil ſo- 
cieties. The practice of the Druids in excommunication. Among the 

ws whether a mere civil or ſacred penalty. The latter proved by fix 


arguments. Cherem Col Bo objections anſwered. The original of the 


miſtake ſhewed. The firſt part concluded. 


\ Tture diftates farther, that in a well ordered ſociety, every offender 


ons to the Governours of that ſociety, ; 
according to the judgment of the rulers of it. In all ſocieties ſubſiſtin 

by Laws, men being more ruled by hopes and fears, than by a ſenſe 
of duty, or love of goodneſs, it is neceſſary for maintaining a ſociety, 
that there muſt be not only a declaration of what men ought to do, 
but a ſetting forth the penalties which they muſt undergo upon violati- 


N againſt the rules of that ſociety, mu 1 oe - _— my Th 
b 7 it, 


F. 1. 


on of the Laws whereon the ſociety doth ſubſiſt: And as there muſt 


be penalties annexed, as the ſanction of the Law, ſo it muſt of neceſſi- 


promiſe obedience to the Laws, ſo by the ſame obligation he is bound 
to ſubmit to the penalties upon diſobedience: For whatever Law binds 
to duty where there is a penalty threatned, doth bind likewiſe to puniſh- 
ment upon negle& of duty: for no ſooner is the Law broken, but the 
offender lies under the penal ſanction of that Law, and is thereby bound 
to give an account of himſelf and actions, to thoſe Governours who are 


bound to ſee the Laws obeyed, or offenders puniſhed. Guilt follows 


immediately upon the breach of the Law, which is nothing elſe but the 
offenders obligation to puniſhment. From this obligation on the offen- 
ders part, ariſeth a new relation between the Governour of the ſociety 
and the offender. On the Governours part a right to puniſh, vindictive 
juſtice ſuppoſing offences committed; and on the offenders part, an ob- 
ligation to undergo what ſhall be inflicted upon him for his offence : 
Puniſhment being nothing elſe, but malum paſſionis ob malum aftionis. 
There muſt be then theſe things ſuppoſed in any well ordered ſociety; 
Laws to be governed by, Rulers to ſee the Laws kept, or offenders 
puniſhed, penalties made known for offenders, ſubmiſſion of the perſons 
in the ſocieties to the penalties, if they deſerve them. But now of 
what kind, nature, and degree the penalties muſt be, muſt be reſolved 


| Xcording to the nature, end, and deſign of the conſtitution of the ſo- 


ciety. If it be a ſociety for preſervation of the rights of bodies, or e- 


ſtates, the penalties muſt be either pecuniary or corporal : And the 


2 is, becauſe the end of legal puniſhment is not properly revenge, 
ut the preſervation of the ſociety, which without puniſhments could 
not be: A threefold end is therefore aſſigned to*puniſhments; the re- 
formation of the offending perſon, the prevention of farther offences in 
the ſociety of the ſame kind, and the being a terror and example to 0- 


I 1 thers; 


ty be implyed in a well ordered ſociety, that every perſon, as he doth 
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9 thers; the firſt is called yy$o:ia, MY %, Or iti, the ſecond 1 
1.6. e. 16. Ela, being for the preſervation of the honour of the Magiſtrate: the 
1. Grun third edi, when the puniſhment is infficted upon one, that others 
de e. ſhould take notice of it; which muſt be always done in a public man- 
(, 7,8. ner: 80 agel ler a/ in. Mart hem, 1s oppoſed to Aae d 
_ 1 Theſe things being thus in general conſidered, come we now to an. 
9. 2. Ply it to the Church conſidered as a ſociety. That it hath peculiar 
Laws to be governed by, appears by the diſtinct nature, end, and de. 
ſign of the conſtitution of it; which is not to preſerve any outward 
rights, but to maintain and kerp up a religious ſociety for the ſervice 
of God; and therefore the penal fanctions of theſe Laws cannot pro- 
perly he any corporal or pecuniary mulct, but ſomewhat anſwerable to 
the nature of the ſociety. It muſt be then ſomewhat which implies 
the deprivation of that which is the chiefeſt benefit of that ſociety, 
The benefits of it are the privileges and honour which men enjoy by 
thus aſſociating. themſelves for ſo high an employment: That puniſh- 
ment then wm be the loſs of thoſe privileges which the Corporation 
enjoys, which muſt be by excluſion of the offending perſon from com- 
munion with the ſociety. Hence we ſee it is evident, that which we 
call excommunication 1s the greateſt penalty which the Church, as a ſo- 
ciety, can inflik upon the members of it, conſidered as ſuch. And 
hence it is likewiſe clear, that as the ſociety of the Church is diſtind 
from others, the Laws, Ends, Governours of a different nature, ſo the 
puniſhment muſt be a puniſhment. diſtin& from civil, and ordained 
wholly in order to the peculiar ends of this ſociety , which they do 


not well conſider, who deny any ſuch power as that of excommunica- 


tion peculiar to the Church, which is as much as to deny that the Laws 
whereby the Church is ruled; are different from the civil Laws, or 
the ends of this ſociety from the ends of civil ſocieties: for the puniſh- 
ment muſt. be proportioned to the Laws, and referred immediately to 
its proper ends. It were no ways difficult to anſwer the pretences 
brought againſt this: For although I acknowledge a ſubordination of 
this religious ſociety to the ſupreme authority in the Commonwealth, and 


that the rules concerning the Government of the ſociety in common muſt | 


have their ſanction from thence; yet this no ways implies but it may 
have its peculiar penalties: and power to inflict them, any more than 
any Company of Tradeſmen have not power to exclude any from their 
Company for breaking the rules of the Company, becauſe they are ſub- 
ordinate to the Supreme Authority: or any College to expel any from 
thence, for breaking the local Statutes of it, which are diſtinct from 
the common Laws. Nor is it any argument, that becauſe Chriſtians had 
mutual confederations. in times: of perſecution for the exerciſe of cen- 
ſures, therefore theſe cenſures were only arbitrary and humane; unleſs 
it be proved, that it was not a duty in them ſo to confederate and join 
together, nor was there any antecedent obligation to infli& thoſe cen- 
ſures upon offenders. Much leſs, thirdly, becauſe their juriſdiction 15 
not civil and coactive, therefore they have none at all; which is as much 
as to ſay, the Laws of Seripture are not our common Laws, therefore 
they are none at all. WY | mt 

' ſhall not here inſiſt upon the divine right of a power to excommu- 
nicate offenders, founded upon the poſitive Laws of Chriſt, it being my 
only buſineſs now to ſhew what foundation ſuch a power hath in the 
Law of nature; which we have feen doth follow upon the Chu _ 
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being a diſtinct ſociety ruled by other Laws, acting on other ends, ſub- 
fiſting upon differing grounds from any other ſociety. A farther evi- 
lence we have of this, how conſonant it is to the light of nature, from 
the practice of all ſocieties pretending to be for the worſhip of God, 
who have looked upon this as the proper penalty of offenders among 
them, to be excluded out of thoſe ſocieties. _ Thus we find among the 
Druids, whoſe great office was to take care of the worſhip, of their Gods, 
and to inſtruct the people in religion, as Ceſar relates, illi rebus divi- =; 
ni interſunt, ſacrificia publica ac privata procurant, religiones interpre- . 44½ 
tantur; and accordingly the puniſhment of diſobedience among them 0. 4. 6. 
was excommunication from their ſacrifices, which they looked upon as 5 — 
the greateſt puniſhment could be inflicted upon them, as Ceſar at large num de mn. 
deſcribes it; Si quis aut privatus aut publicus eoriim decreto non ſtetit ag 2. 
ſucrificiis interdicunt : hæc pæna apud eos eſt graviſſima; quibus ita eft cis, 
interdifum ii numero impiorum &. ſceleratorum habentur, iis omnes de- . ad. 
cedunt, additum eorum ſermonemque defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione in- zug, , 
commodi accipiunt, neque ins petentibus jus redditur, neque honos ullus ies, 
communicarur, | | d eg ſeo 1. 
The practice of excommunitatibri among the Jews is not queſtioned F. 4. 
by any, but the right ground and original of that practice, with the ef- 
fect and extent of it. Some conceive it to have been only taken up a- 
mong the Jews after the power of capital puniſhments was taken from 
them; and that it was uſed by them, wholly upon a civil account, not 
extending to the excluſion of men from their worſhip in the Temple or 
Synagogues, but only to be a note of infamy upon offending perſons: 
This opinion though etitertained by perſons of much skill and learning 
in the Jewiſh Antiquities, yet carries not that evidence with it to gain 
my aſſent to it; For firſt, the cauſe of excommunication were not ſuch 
as were expreſſed by their Law to deſerve ſuch civil puniſhments as 
might have been infli&ed by them upon offenders, nor were they gene- 
rally matters- of a civil hature, but matters of offence and ſcandal, as 
will appear to any that ſhall peruſe the twenty four cauſes of excom- 
munication related dut of the Jewiſh Writers by Selden and Foh. Coch. 5. n © 
Such were the neglecting the precepts of the Scribes, the vain pronouncing jure natur. 
the name of God, bearing witneſs apaihſt a Jew e Heathen tribunals, Sy 4 
doing any common work in the afternoon of the day before the Paſſover, Excerpt. 
with others of a like nature. If Excommunication had been then ta- Ce. Sant: 
ken up among them only ex 5 6 e to ſupply the defect 9 
of civil judicatories, at leaſt all capital offenders muſt have lain under 
the ſenſe of excommunication. But here we read not of any being ex- 
communicated for thoſe, but for other leſſer matters, which were look- 
ed upon as matters of ſcandal among them; arid though fotne of them 
were matters of civil injuries, yet it- follows not that men were excom- 
municated for them as ſuch; but for the ſcandal which attended them. 
As in the Chtiſtian Church, men are excommunicated for matters which 
are puniſhable by the civil Magiſtrate, but hot under that notion, but 
as they are offences to that Chriſtian ſociety which they live among. 
Secondly, It appears that excommunication was not a mete cyil penalty, 
becauſe the increaſing or abatement of that penalty did depend upon the 
perſon's repentance and deſire of abſolution. Now civil penalties do 
not regard the intention and mind of the perſon, but the quality and 
deſert of the action; the reaſon is, becauſe humane Laws do reſpe& 
ummediately actionem ipſam, and not animum agentis, unleſs it be 3 0 
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far as the mind hath influence upon the action. But now it is otherwiſe 
in ſuch Laws which take immediate notice of the intention of the ming 
and only of outward actions as they are ſignificative and expreſſive of 
the inward intentions: fof in theſe, though the ground of proceeding 
to penalties be from the notice taken of the outward action, yet that 
outward action being ſubje& to penalty, as expreſſive of the winds in- 
tention; - where there may be ſufficient evidence given of the integrity 
and uprightneſs of the intention afterwards, there may be proportion: 
ably a relaxation of the penalty; becauſe the end of the penalty inflid- 
ed was not to be an a& of juſtice excluded from mercy in the end of 
adminiſtration as in civil judicatories, but an act of juſtice whoſe end was 
mercy, that is, the regaining and recovering the offenders ſoul from ſin, 
by inflicting ſuch a penalty upon him, as might humble him under the 
ſenſe of it. Hence appears the great reaſonableneſs of their proceed- 
ings in the managery of diſcipline in the primitive times, who did not 
fix a certain time as a ſtanding Law for all offenders, but did increaſe, 
or leſſen both the time and weight of their penance, according to the 
evidences given of their ſubmiſſion and true repentance for their miſ- 


carriages, That it was thus now in reference to excommunication a- 


t1ih. Helr. mong the Jews, appears from what is aſſerted by the Learned Buxtorf 


Inf-i7.-55- concerning the time of the leſſer excommunication, called 11 Niddu, 
which remained thirty days uſually, but were ſhortned by confeſſion 
and deſire of abſolution; durat 30. dies, qui tamen pœnitentid & depre- 
catione decurtantur. But if after thirty days paſt, he continue impeni- 


tent, the Judge as he ſees fit, increaſeth the puniſhment, ſo as to double 


or treble the time, or extend it to his whole life: if he died without 

repentance, a ſtone is laid upon his bier, to ſhew he deſerved lapidati- 

on; they wept not for him, nor buried him in the common place of 
V. Selen. burial. Farther, Buxtorf there alledgeth this conſtitution of their Law: 
6 wn 5 that if he that was under Niddui, and deſired not abſolution, was the 
c.8. 5.5 16. ſecond time under it, if that did no good on him, then he was excom- 
Shulchkzn _ municated with the higher ſort of excommunication, called pan which 
hs how is likewiſe obſerved by Foh. Coch. Mr. Selden, and others. From 
chat. whence it is evident that this was an Eccleſiaſtical cenſure, and not 
8 merely civil, becauſe the main end of it was not ſatisfaction to the 


Gem. Son. Law, but the repentance of the perſon who lay under the fault; and 


hed. p. 148, : - . 1 > | ig 
1014. according to the evidence given of it, the penalty was relaxed or in 


creaſed; which argument not yet taken notice of nor improved by vri- 
ters on this ſubje&, ſeems to make the caſe clear, that excommunica- 
tion among the Jews was not a mere ont-lawry, as ſome conceive it to 

| have been. | . 5 5 
§. 5. Thirdh, I argiie, it was not the breach of the Law, but the pub. 
lickneſs of the offence, or the ſcandal of it which was the ground of 
excommunication; then it was not a mere civil penalty, but an eccleſia- 
ſtical cenſure: for civil penalties do proceed upon the breach of the 
Law, and alter not as to the publickneſs or privateneſs of the offence; 
but here it 1s evident, that the ſame. offence deſerving excommunicati- 
on if done in publick, did not if done in private, or was left at the per- 
ſons liberty to have the offender excommunicated or not. That which 
is reckoned as the firſt cauſe of excommunication, is affront or con- 
tempt put upon a wiſe man, or Rabbi, or one that was dan TOM 2 
ſtudent in the Law; now it is determined by them in this caſe, that if 
it were done in private, the Rabbi might pardon him: but if in pub- 
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lick, he could not. For as Fob. Coch. gives the reaſon, publicum Dofto- T. 1450 
vis ludibrium in legis contemptum redundat : the contempt of publick 

teachers of the Law, redounds to the diſhonour of the Law its ſelf. 

Thus it was the ſcandal of the fault, and not the bare offence which 

made excommunication neceſſary among them; and not as that ſcandal = 

was 2 mere defamation of the quis but as it redounded to the con- 
tempt of the Law. Forirthly, J argue from the form uſed in excom- 
munication by them. There are two forms produced of their excomnm- 
munications, the one by Buxtorf out of an old Hebrew Manuſcript, the be- rex Rabl. 
pinning of wh ich is Ex ſententid Domini Dominorum, ſit in Anathemate Plo- "ic pic, at. 
ni filius Ploni, in utra te domo judicii, ſuperiorum, ſc. & inferiorum, &c. 

where two things evidence, it was accounted a ſacred and no civil aQi- 

on doing it immediately in the name and authority of the Lotd of Lords; 

and pronouncing him, Excommunicate both in heaven and earth, So . 
R. Elieſer ſpeaking of the excommunication of the Cuthites or Sama- Fink. R. 
ritans : atque anathemate devovebant Cuthaos myſterio nomi his Ampho- rg v4 61. 
raſch, & Scriptura exarata in tubulis, G. anathemate domi juditii ſu- : 
perioris, _ anathemate cuvix infertoris, as it is tranſlated by Gul, 

Vorſtins, who in his notes upon that book produceth a moſt dreadful 

ſentence of excommunication uſed to this day in many Synagogues, 


which they call Cherem Col. Bo. from the book whence it is taken, which i 
runs moſt ſolemnly in the ſeveral names of God, whereby they do Scha- P. 226. dd 

matize, cutſe and devote the perſons againſt whom it is pronounced. 
Fifthly, It appears not to be a merely civil thing inſtead of eivit power, 
becauſe they uſe it againſt thoſe ovet whom they have no civil juriſ- 
dition, as appears by their Schamatizing the Chriſtians in their Litur- 
pies, as Buxtotf obſerves, Sixthly, I argue from the effects of it, be- 
cauſe = who lay under it were excluded from publick worſhip, which 

is averred by Buxtorf, Coch. and others in the places forecited. It is ac- 
knowledged that he that was only under Niddui, might be preſent at 
publick worſhip, but even there he was under his ſeparation too, of 
four Cubits from any other Iſraelite. or oo NL a" 

And hence in probability might the miſtake ariſe, becauſe thoſe $. 6: 

under Niadui might appear at the Temple or Synagogue; therefore ex- 
communication was no prohibition d ſarris. But he that was under 

Cherem, non docet, non docetur, neither teacheth others, nor is taught 1 
bimſelf, ſaith, Joh. Cocceius; and Buxtorf of one under Cherem, omnind ,, — "OY 
a cætu ſarro excluditur, and in this ſenſe Buxtorf expreſly takes the 

turning out of the Synagogue, 70h. 9. 22.——12. 42. which, faith he, 

is done by Cherem. But againſt this it is ſtrongly pleaded by our 
Learned Mr. Selden, that putting out of the Synagogue is nothing elſe f 
ut excommunicating d 1 917127 70 ſeparate uu the Congregati. 5% l.. 
ons, taking mp and fo gaudgwyn in the civil and not ſacred ſenſe, as cop. 7. 
it denotes an excluding them from common ſociety; but though it be 

freely granted that that is ſometimes the ſignification of bap and o. 

yn as Mat. 10. 17. yet thoſe particulars being conſidered, which are 

already laid down, I ſhall leave it to conſidetation whether it be more 

probable to take the word Synagogue here in a civil of ſacred ſenſe; 

when the occafion expreſſed is merely a matter of doctrine and opinion, 

and not any thing condemned by their Law: Another thing which 

hath been I believe a great ground ef miſtaking, m this matter, 1s, that 
excluding from the civil ſociety among them was always conſequent 
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upon excommunication; the reaſon whereof was, becauſe the Church 
and Commonwealth were not diſtinct among the Jews; and the fame 
perſons who took care of ſacred, did likewiſe of civil things (there 
being no diſtinct Sanbedrins among them as ſome imagine) but from 
hence it no ways follows, but their excommunication might be an ex. 
cluſion from ſacred worſhip as well as civil ſociety. However, were 
it as they pretend, that it was from civil commerce, yet the whole peg. 
ple of the Jews being di God's peculiar people, and his only Church 
in being before the times of the Goſpel, an excluſion in that reſpe& 
from the common ſociety of them might deſervedly be Jooked upon as 
a ſacred action, and not merely Civil, it being a ſeparation from a peo- 
ple whoſe main ligature was their being a Church of God, or a Com. 
munity gathered together for God's worfhip and ſervice. Thus we ſee 
the Church of the Jews had this power among them; and for the Chri- 
ſtian Church, the practice of diſcipline upon offenders was never que- 
ſtioned, though the right hath been; ſo that from hence we gather, in 
that it hath been the practice of ſocieties conſtituted for the worſhip of 
God, to. call offenders to an account for their offences, and if upon 
examination they be found guilty, to exclude them their ſociety, 
that it is a dictate of the Law of Nature, that every offender againſt 
the Laws of a ſociety muſt give an account of his actions to the rulers 
of it, and ſubmit to the cenſures inflicted on him by them. Thus I 
am now come to the end of my firſt ſtage, to ſhew how far Church Go- 
vernment is founded upon the Law and Light of Nature. 


And ſo to the end of the firſt Part. 
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The other ground of Divine Right conſidered, viz. God's poſitive Laws, 
which imply a certain knowledge of God's intention to bind men perpe- 


tually. As to which, the arguments drawn from Tradition, and the 


actice of the Church in after ages, proved invalid by ſeveral ar 
3 Aer. to a TS the! Queſtion, pag. chr id 
down. Firſt, That there muſt be ſome form of - Government in the 
Church. The notion of a Church explained: whether it belongs only 
to particular Congregations, which are manifeſted not to be of God's 

primary intention, but for our neceſſity. Evidence for National Churches 
under the Goſpel. A National Church-Government neceſſary. 


unalterable Divine Right, which is by the poſitive Laws of God, 

which do bind univerſally to obedience. In the entrance into 

this diſcourſe, it is neceſſary to lay down the ways, whereby 
we find out a Divine poſitive Eaw determining an unalterable obliga- 
tion: which muſt be either by expreſs words of Scripture, or by ſome 
other certain way, whereby to gather from thence, that it was God's 
intention to bind men. For the main thing requiſite to make a ſtand- 
ng univerſal: poſitive Law, is God's declaring his mind, that the thing 
quired into, ſhould unalterably bind men to the practice of it. Now 
whatever doth ſufficiently manifeſt God's intention, is a medium to find 
out ſuch a Law by, and nothing elſe : But it muſt be ſuch a manifeſta- 
tion as gives a mans mind ſufficient evidence and teſtimony whereon to 
build a true, certain, and divine aſſent to the thing, as revealed: So 
that whatſoever binds the Conſcience as a Law, muſt firſt be entertain- 
ed by the underſtanding as a matter of faith; not as it imports ſome- 
thing merely doctrinal and dogmaticul, but as it implies the matter of a 
Divine Revelation, and the object of an aſſent upon the credibility of a 
Teſtimony. For God having the only immediate authority over the con- 
(ciences of men, nothing can bind immediately the confcience but a 
Divine Law, neither can any thing bind as ſuch, but what the under- 
ſtanding aſſents unto, as revealed by God himſelf. Now the word of 
God being the only Codex and Digeſts of Divine Laws, what ever Law 
we look for, muſt either be found there in expreſs terms, or at leaſt ſo 
couched therein, that every one by the exercife of his underſtanding, 


| Now come to the ſecond way, whereby any thing comes'to be of 


may by a certain and eaſy collection, gather the univerfal obligation of 


the thing inquired after. In this cafe then, whatfoever is not immedi- 
ately founded upon a Divine Teffimony cannot be made uſe of as a Me- 
dium to infer an univerſally binding Law by : So that all Traditions 
and hiſtorical evidence will be unſerviceable to us, when we inquire 

I into 
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into God's intentions in binding mens conſciences. Matters of fac and 
mere Apoſtolical practice, may I freely grant, receive much light from 
the Records of ſucceeding ages; but they can never give a man's un. 
derſtanding ſufficient ground to infer any. Divine Law, ariſing from 
thoſe facts atteſted to by the practice or Records of ſucceeding ages, 
For firſt, the foundation and ground of our aſſent in this caſe, is 


not the bare teſtimony of antiquity; but the aſſurance which we hay 


either that their practice did not vary from what was Apoſtolical, or in 
their writings, that they could not miſtake concerning what they deli- 
ver unto us: And therefore thoſe who would infer the neceſſary obliga- 
tion of men to any form of Goyernment, becauſe that was praiſed 
by the Apoſtles, and then prove the Apoſtolical practice from that of the 
ages ſucceeding, or from their writings, muſt firſt of all prove, that 
what was done then, was certainly the Apoſtles practice, and ſo prove 
the ſame thing by its ſelf, or that it was impoſſible they ſhould vary 
from it, or that they ſhould miſtake in judging of it: For here ſome- 
thing more is required than a mere matter of fact, in which 1 confeſs 
their nearneſs to the Apoſtles times doth give them an advantage above 


the ages following, to diſcern what it was; but ſuch a practice is fe- 


quired, as infers an univerſal obligation upon all places, times, and per- 
ſons. Therefore theſe things muſt be manifeſted, that ſuch things were 
unqueſtionably the practice of thoſe ages and perſons; that their praflice 
was the ſame with the Apoſtles; that what they did was not from any 
prudential motives, but by vertue of a Law which did bind them to that 
practice. Which things are eaſily paſſed over by the moſt eager Diſpu- 


ters of the controverſie about Church Government, but how neceſſary 


they are to be proved before any form of Government be aſſerted, ſo ne- 
ceſſary, that without it there can be no true Church, any weak under- 
ſtanding may diſcern. | 42 np 

Secondly, Suppoſing that Apoſtolical practice be ſufficiently atteſted by 


the following ages, yet unleſs it be cleared from Scripture that it was 


God's intention that the Apoſtles actions ſhould continually bind the 
Church, there can be nothing inferred that doth concern us in point of 
conſcience. I ſay, that though the matter of fact be evidenced by po- 


ſterity, yet the obligatary nature of that fact muſt depend on Scrip- 


ture: and the Apoſtles intentions muſt not be built upon mens bare 
ſurmiſes, nor upon after- practices, eſpecially if different from the con- 
ſtitution of things during the Apoſtles times. And here thoſe have 
ſomewhat whereon to exerciſe their underſtandings, who aſſert an ob- 
ligation upon men to any form of Government, by vertue of an Apo- 


ſtolical practice, which muſt of neceſlity ſuppoſe a different ſtate of 


things from what they were when the Apoſtles firſt eſtabliſhed Gover- 
nours over Churches As how thoſe who were appointed Governours 


over particular Congregations by the Apoſtles, come to be by vertue of 
that ordination, Governours over many Congregations of like nature 


and extent with that over which they were ſet : And whether, if it 
were the Apoſtles intention that ſuch Governours ſhould be always in 
the Church, is it not neceſſary that that intention of theirs be declared 
by a ſtanding Law, that ſuch there muſt be; for here matter of fact 
and practice can be no evidence, when it is ſuppoſed to be different 
from the Conſtitution of Churches afterward: But of this more here- 
after. c | | 

Thirdly, Suppoſing any form of Government in its ſelf neceſſary, 2 
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dat neceſſity not dttermined by a Law in the wotd bf God, the Scripl 


deficit in neceſſariis; ſome things are neceſſary for the Church vf God 
which. the Scripture is wholly ſilent in. I ſay not, that every thing a- 
bout Church Government muſt be written in Scripture; but ſuppoſing 


iz an imperfect rule, which contains not all things neceſſary by way of 
bent: For there can be no other neceſſity univerſal, but eitlier by 
way of means to an end, or by way of Divine command: I know none 
will ſay that any particular form of Government is neceſſary abſolute: 
ly, by way of means to an end; for certainly, ſuppofing no obligation 


the Church, or by ſuperiority of one order above another, are indiffe- 
rent in order to the general ends of Government, and one not more 
neceſſary than the other. If any one form then be neceſſary, it muſt be 
by that of command; and if there be a command univerſally binding, 
whoſe footſteps cannot be traced in the word of God, how can the 
Scriptures be a perfect rule, if it fails in determining binding Laws? 
So that we muſt, if we own the Scriptures ſufficiency as a binding rule, 
appeal to that about any thing pleaded as neceſſary, by virtue of any 
Divine command, and if ſuch' a Law cannot be met with in Scripture, 
which determines the caſe in hand one way or other by way of neceſ- 
fary obligation, I have ground to look upon that which is thus left un- 
determined by God's poſitive Laws, to be à matter of Chriſtian liber- 
ty; and that neither part is to be looked upon as neceſſary for the Church 
_ of God, as:ancolafive of the Her. %% dot e 9 7 

This I ſuppoſe: is the caſe, as to particular forms of Government in 
the Church of God; but that I may not only ſuppoſe but prove it: 1 
now come to the ſtating of the Queſtion, which if ever neceſſary to be 
done any where, it is in the Controverſie of Church Government, the 
moſt of mens heats in this matter ariſing from want of right underſtand- 
ing the thing in queſtion between them. In the ſtating the Queſtion I 


belonging to Government in the Church to be of an unalterable Divine 
Right, Firſt, That there muſt be a form of Government in the Church 
of God, is neceſſary by vertue, not only of that Law of. Nature which 
provides for the preſervation of ſocieties, but likewiſe by vertue of 
that Divine Law, which takes care for the Churches preſervation in 
peace and unity. I engage not here in the controverſie, whether a par- 
ticular Congregation be the firſt Political Church or no; it ſufficeth for 
my purpoſe that there are other Churches beſides particular Congrega- 
tons: I mean, not only the Catholick viſible Church, which is the 
frft, not only in order of conſideration, but nature too, as a totum Inte- 
| before the ſimilar pou of it; but in reſpect of all other acci- 
ental modifications of C 

bination together. They who define a Church by ſtated worſhippin 2 
Congregations, do hand{omely beg the thing they deſire, by placing 


which is, whether there be no other Church but ſuch particular Con- 
dregations? Which is as if one ſhould go about to prove, that there 
were no civil ſocieties but in particular Corporations, and to prove it, 
lhould give ſuch a definition of civil ſociety, that it is a company of men 

Joyued together in a Corporation, for the 4 of their Rights and 


Privileges, 


from Scripture, Government by an equality of power in the officers of 


ſhall proceed by degrees, and ſnew how far we acknowledge any thing 


urches, from the ſeveral ways of their com- 


that in their definition of a Church, which is the thing in queſtion : 


ure. is thereby apparently argued to be inſufficient for its end; for then | 


any one form neceſſary, it muſt be there commanded, or the Scripture 
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Privileges, under the Governours of ſuch à place. It maſt be fir pro- 
ved, that no other company of men can be calłd a civil ſociety befides 
a Corporation: and fo that ho other ſociety of men joyning together in 
the profeſſion of the true Religion, can be call'd à Church, but ſuch 35 
join in particular Congrepations. i bet 


To which: purpoſe it is very. obſervable; that particular Congregai 


ons are not de primarid intentione diuind; for if the whole world could 
join together in the publick worſhip of God, no doubt that would he 
moſt properly a Church, but particular Congregations are only ac. 
dental, in reference to God's intention of having a Church, becauſe of 
the impoſſibility of all mens joyning together for the convenient diſtri. 
bution of Church- privileges, and ' adminiſtration of Goſpel-ordingn- 
ces. For it is evident, that the Privileges and Ordinances, do imme- 
diately and primarily belong to the Catholick vifible Church, in which 
Chriſt to that end hath ſet officers, as the Apoſtle clearly expreſſeth, 
1 Corinth, 12. 28. (for how Apoſtles ſhould be ſet as officers over par. 
ticular Congregations, whoſe Commiſſion extended to the whole World, 
is, I think, ſomewhat hard to underſtand) but for the more convenient 
participation of Privileges and: Ordinances, particular Congregations are 
neceſſary: This will be beſt illuſtrated by examples. We read that 
Eſtber 1. 3. King Abaſbuerus made a feaſt for all his Princes and Ser- 
vants: Doubtleſs the King did equally reſpect them all as a body in the 
feaſting of them, and did beſtow his entertainment upon them all as 


conſidered together; but by reaſon of the great multitude of them, it 


was impoſlible that they ſhould all be feaſted together in the ſame room; 
and therefore for more convenient participation of the King's bounty, it 
was neceſſary to divide themſelves into particular companies, and to aſ- 
ſociate as many as conveniently could in order to that end. So it is in 
the Church, Chriſt in donation of privileges equally reſpects the whole 
Church; but becauſe men cannot all meet together to participate of 
theſe privileges, a more particular diſtribution was neceſſary for that 
end. But a clearer example of this kind we have yet in Scripture, 
which is Mark 6. 39. in our Saviour's feeding the multitude with five 
loaves and two fiſhes; where we ſee our Saviour's primary intention, 
was to feed the whole multitude; but for their more convenient parta- 
king of this food, our Saviour commands them to fit down ovumiae 
ouu Tong, according to the Hebraiſm of ingeminating the words, to note 
the diſtribution of them, and therefore the Vul. Lat. renders it ſecin- 
dum (ont ubernia, that is Afgpepeerop3cus, as Camerarius expounds it, ac- 


cording to ſo many companies and diviſions as might conveniently fit 


together, as at a table: Where we plainly ſee this diſtribution was only 
accidental, as to Chriſt's primary intention of feeding the multitude, 
but was only neceſſary for their own-conveniency. Thus the caſe 1s 
evident, as to the Church of God, it is our neceſſity and conveniencj 
which makes ſeveral congregations of the Catholick viſible Church, and 
not God's primary intention, when he beſtowed ſuch privileges up- 
on the Church, that it ſhould be underſtood of particular Congrega- 


tions. 


If then particular congregations be only accidental for our convent 
ency, it evidently follows that the primary notion of a Church, doth 
not belong to theſe; nor that theſe are the firſt ſubje& of Government 
which belongs to a Church as ſuch, and not as crumbled into particular 


congregations; although the actual exerciſe of Government be _— 5 
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pro- mi and diſcernable there; Becauſe the joyning together for participa- 
des ton of Goſpel ordinances muſt be in ſome particular company or othet 
r in aſſociated together for that end. Whete ever then we find the notion of 
1 25 i Church particular, there muſt be government in that Church; and 


Fe no reaſon. 'The main thing obje&ed againſt it, 1s, that a Church 
implies an actual joyning together for participation of all Goſpel ordi⸗ 


after the death of Chriſt. 

This then we have now briefly cleared, that a Nation joyning in the 
ofeſſion of Chriſtianity, is a true Church of God; whence it evident- 
follows, that there muſt be a form of Eccleſiaſtical Government over 
a Nation as a Church, as well as of civil Government over if, as a ſo- 
aety governed by the ſame Laws. Therefore ſome make this neceſſary 


rexſon that makes Government neceſlary in any particular congregation, 
will make it ey for all the particular congregations joyning toge- 
ther in one viſible ſociety as a particular National Church. For tlie 
unity and peace of that Church, ought much more to be looked after than 
ef any one particular Congregation, in as much as the peace af all the 
| K k 2 parti- 


4.6. 


to a National Church, National union in one Eccleſiaſtical body in the jj, ot 
ame community of Eccleſiaſtical Government. For every ſociety muſt theChurch, 
have its Government belonging to it as ſuch a ſociety; and the ſame . 1. / 3 
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particular combinations of men for participation of ordinances doth * 
pend upon, and is comprehended in the peace of the whole. 


them is neceſſary, yet I am far from aſſerting the neceſſity of any one 
form of that Government, much more, from ſaying that 

der the Law, or one National place of worſhip, as the Temple was. 
The want of conſidering which, vis. that National Churches may ſub- 
fiſt without that form of them under the Jews, is doubtleſs the great 
ground of mens quarrelling againſt them; but with what reaſon, let 
men im partially judge. This then we agree, that ſome form of Go- 
vernwent is neceſſary in every particular Church, and ſo that Govern- 
ment in the Church of Divine and unalterable right; and that not on] 
of particular Congregations, but of all ſocieties which may be calld 


Churches, whether Provincial, or National. 


a — 


CH Ar. Il. 

The ſecond conceſſion is, That Church government formally conſidered, 
muſt be adminiſlired by officers of Din ine appointment, To that end, 
the continuance of a Goſpel Miniflry fully cleared from all thoſe argu- 
ments, by which poſitive Laws are proved immutable, The reaſon of 
The appointment of it continues; the dream of à ſeculum Spiritus Santi 
diſcuſſed, firſt broached by the Mendicant Fryers. Its occaſion and un- 

_ reaſonableneſs ſhewed, God's declaring the perpetuity of a Geſpel Mi- 
niſtry, Matth. 28. 19. explained. A novel interpretation largely refu- 


ted. The World to come, what, A Miniſtry neceſſary for the Churches 
_ continuance, Epheſ. 4. 12. explained, and x #7 16-98 4 


Come That the Government of the Church ought to be admini- 
'Y 


2 ftred by officers of Divine appointment, is another thing I will 


yield to be of Divine Right: but the Church here, I take not in that 
latitude which I did in the former Conceſſion, but I take it chiefly here 
for the members of the Church, as diſtin& from officers, as -it is taken 


in A&s 15. 22. So that my meaning is, that there muſt be a ſtanding 


_ perpetual Miniſtry in the Church of God, whoſe care and employment 


muſt be, to overſee and Govern the people of Gcd, and to adminiſter 


- Goſpel ordinances among them, and this is of Divine and perpetual 


Right. That Officers were appointed by Chriſt in the Church for theſe 
ends at firſt, 1s evident from the dire& affirmation of Scripture. God 


hath ſet in the Church, firſt Apoſtles, ſecondly Prophets, thirdly Teach: 


ers, &c. 1 Corinth. 12. 28. Fpb. 4. 8, 11. and other places to the {ame 
purpoſe. This being then a thing acknowledged, that they were at 


frrſt of. Divine inſtitution, and ſo were appointed by a Divine poſitive 


Law, which herein determines and reſtrains the Law of Nature (which 
doth not preſcribe the certain qualifications of the perſons to govern 
this ſociety, nor the inſtalment, or admiſſion of them into this imploy* 


ment, vis. by ordination.) The only inquiry then left is, whether 2 


ſtanding Goſpel-niiniſtry be ſuch a poſitive Law, as is to remain perpe- 
tually in the Church, or no? which I ſhall make appear by thoſe things 


2 which 


But though 
I ſay from hence, that ſome form of publick Government by the Tow 


nation of particular aſſemblies to the Government of the whole body of 


no National 
Church can ſubſiſt without one National officer, as the High- Prieſt un. 
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which I laid down in the entrance of this Treatiſe, as to the: notes 
whereby to know when poſitive Laws are vmaltera ble. 
The firſt was when the ſame reaſon of the command continues ſtill; F. 2. 
and what reaſon is there why Chriſt ſhould appoint officers: to rule his 
Church then, which will not hold now? Did the people of God need 


* 
— 
” 


Miniſters then to be as Stars (as they are call'd in Scripture ) to lead Rev: 1. 16. 
them unto Chriſt, and do they not as well need them now? Had peo- ; 
ple need of guides then, when the doctrine of the Goſpel was confirmed — 2 7: 
to them by miracles, and have they not much more now ? Muſt there 7 


be ſome then to oppoſe gainſayers, and muſt they have an abſolute liberty Tims x. 9. 


of propheſying now, when it is foretold what times of ſeduction the .f. 
aſt ſhall be? Muſt there be ſome then ro rule over their charge, | as Heb. 13. 17. 
they that muſt give an account, and is not the ſame required ſtill} Were 
there ſome then to reprove, rebuke, exhort, to preach in feaſon, out of 2 Tim. 4-2; 
ſ:aſm, and is there not the ſame neceſſity of theſe things ſtill? Was it 

not enough then, that there were ſo many in all Churches that had ex- 


_ traordinary gifts of tongues, 22 25.40 interpretation of tongue c, 1 Cor. 14. 


but beſides thoſe there were ſome Paſtors by office, whoſe duty it was to 1 Tim. 4. 

give attendance to reading, to be wholly in theſe things, and now when '3: 

theſe extraordinary gifts are ceaſed, 1s not there a much greater neceſlity 

than there was then, for ſome to be ſet apart and wholly deſigned for 

this work? Were Ordinances only then adminiſtred by thoſe whom Mar 28.18. 

Chriſt commiſſioned, and ſuch as derived their authority from them; and 

what reaſon is there that men ſhould arrogate and take this employment 

upon themſelves now? If Chriſt had fo pleaſed, could he not have 

left it wholly at liberty for all believers to have gone about Preaching 

the Goſpel > or why did he make choice of twelve Apoſtles chiefly for 

that work, were it not his will to have ſome particularly to diſpenſe 

the Goſpel > And if Chriſt did then ſeparate ſome for that work, whit 

reaſon is there why that office ſhould be thrown common now, which 

Chriſt hiniſelf incloſed by his own appointment: 
There can be no poſlible reaſon imagined, why a Goſpel Miniſtry g. 3: 
thould not continue ſtill, unleſs it be that Fanatick pretence of a ſecu- 

lun Spiritus Sancti, a diſpenſation . the mow which ſhall evacuate 

the uſe of means of inſtruction, and the ufe of all Goſpel ordinances; 

which pretence is not ſo novel as moſt imagine it to be; for ſetting 

ade the Montaniſtical ſpirit in the Primitive times, which acted up- 

on principles much of the ſame nature with theſe we now ſpeak of; 

the firſt riſe of this Ignis fatuus was from the bogs of Popery, viz: 

from the orders of the Dominicans and Franciſcans, about the middle 

of the twelfth Century. For no ſooner did the Pauperes de Lugduno, 

or the Waldenſes appear, making uſe of the word of God to confute 

the whole Army of Popith traditions, but they, finding themſelves 
worſted at every turn while they diſputed that ground, found out a S:y4- 

!agem whereby to recover their own credit, and to beat their adverſa- | 
ries quite out of the field. Which was, that the Goſpel which they Manas 
adhered to ſo much, was now out of date, and inſtead of that they gl. _ 
broached another Goſpel out of the writings of the Abbor Joachim, and Hen. 3. 
Gris viſions, which they blaſphemouſly- named Evangelium Spiritus 3 — 955 
Sanffi, Evangelium Novum, and Evangelium Aiternum, as Gulielmus de d. Vatſi. 
Santto Amore, their great Antagoniſt relates; in his Book de periculis 13 * 
wi]. temporum, purpoſely deſigned againſt the Impoſtures of the Mendi- 4 de dit 
ant Friers, . who then like Locuſts, roſe in multitudes with their ſhaver Fury 
5 crowns* “ 
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crowns out of the bottomleſs 2 This Goſpel of the ſpirit they ſo much 
magnified above the Goſpel of Chriſt, that the ſame Author relates theſe 
words of theirs concerning it; .Quod comparatum ad. Evangelium Chriſti 
tanto plus erw ac dignitatis habet, quantum Sol ad Lunam Compas 
ratus, aut ad nucleum teſta; that it exceeded it as much as the kernel 
doth the ſhell, or the Light of the Sun. doth that of the Moon. We 
ſee then from what quarter of the world this new light began to rife 
| but ſo much for this digreſſion. To the thing it ſelf. | 
F. 4 If there be ſuch a diſpenſation of the ſpirit which takes away the 
uſe of Miniftry and Ordinances, it did either commence from the tine 
of the effuſion of the Spirit upon the Apoſtles, - or ſome time ſince. 
Not then; for even of thoſe who had the moſt large portion of the Spirit 
poured upon them, we read that they continued in all Goſpel-ordinances, 
Acts 2. 42. and among the chief, 75 5.&<9%4 ft 'Amgoauy, under the Apo- 
ſtles Miniſtry, it may be better rendred than in the Apoſtles Doctrine: 
And which is moſt obſervable, the prophecy of Joel about the Spirit, is 


3 
2 
4 


then ſaid to be fulfilled, A&s 2. 17. Beſides, if either that place of 


Feel, or that of Feremy, cited Heb. 8. 11. or the Unfion of the Spirit, 
I Joh. 2. 20, 27. did take away the uſe of preaching, how did the Apo- 

ſtles themſelves underſtand their meaning, when they were ſo diligent 

1 Joh. 4. 1. in preaching and inſtructing others: John writes to thoſe 79 try the Si. 
Joh. a. 20. 11g, of whom he faith, they have an unction to know all things, and 
thoſe to whom the Apoſtle writes, that they need not teach every one bis 
neighbour : of them he ſaith, that they had need be taught the firſt prin- 
Heb. $. 12. ciples of the oracles of God, And even in that very Chapter where he 
ſeems to ſay, they that are under the New Covenant, need not be 
taught, he brings that very ſpeech in as an argument, that the old dif- 
penſation of the Law was done away; And ſo goes about to teach, 
when he ſeems to take away the uſe of it. Theſe ſpeeches then mult 
not be underſtood in their abſolute and literal ſenſe, but with a refle&- 
on upon, and comparifon with, the ſtate of things in the times where- 
in thoſe prophecies were utter d: For God to heighten the Jews ap- 
prehenſions of the great bleſſings of the Goſpel, duth ſet them forth 
Catvin in under a kind of Hyperbolical expreſſions, that the dull capacity of the 
Joel 2. 28. Jews might at leaſt apprehend the juſt weight and magnitude of them, 
Jer.31. 31. Which they would not otherwiſe have done. So in that place of Fereny, 
God to make them underſtand how much the knowledge of the Goſpel 
exceeded that under the Law, doth as it were ſet it down in this Hy- 
perbolical way, that it will exceed it as much, as one that needs no 
teaching at all, doth one that is yet but in his rudiments of learning. 

So that the place doth not deny the uſe of teaching under the Goſpe 
but becauſe teaching doth commonly ſuppoſe ignorance, to ſnew the great 
meaſure of knowledge, he doth it in that way, as though the know- 
ledge ſhould be ſo great, that men ſhould not need be taught in ſuch 4 
way of rudiments as the Jews were, viz. by Types and Ceremonies, 
and ſuch things. We ſee then no ſuch diſpenſation was in the Apo- 
ſtles times; for the ſame Apoſtle after this in Chap. 10. 25. bids them not 
neb. 10.25. 70 forfake Aſſembling themſelves together as fome did. Wherefore were theſe 
Heb. 13. 7. Aſſemblies, but for inſtruction? and in the laſt Chapter, bids them obey 
their rulers. What need of rulers, if no need of teaching? But ſo 
ſenſleſs a dream will be too much honour'd with any longer confutati 
on. In the Apoſtles times then, there was no ſuch diſpenſation of the 


Spirit, which did take away the uſe of Miniſtry and Ordinances. If 0 
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expected finds their times, I would know” whence it appears, that 
hve 4 greater meaſure of the Spirit than. wa your out in the A- 
les times; for then the Miniſtry was joyned with the Spirit: and 
what prophecies are fulfilled now, Which were not then? or if they 
pretend to a doArine diſtin from, and above what the Apoſtles taught, 


. 


them produce their evidences, and work thoſe miracles which mas 

induce men to believe them: Or let them ſhew. What obligation any 
have to believe pretended new revelations, without a power of miracles, 
atteſting that thoſe revelations come from God? Or whereon men mut 
build their faith, if it be left to the dictates of a pretended ſpirit of re- 
velation ? or what way is left to diſcern the good {pirit from the bad, in 
irs acting upon mens minds, if the word of God be not our rule ſtill? 
Or how God is ſaid to have ſpoken in the Iaft Jays by bis Son, if a far - Heb. 1. i. 
ther ſpeaking be yet expected? For the Goſpel diſpenſation is therefore 
call'd the Laſt days, becauſe no other is to be yp ed Times being 
differenced in Scripture according to God's ways of revealing himſelf to 


men. But ſo much for this. F 1 5 7 Seabees 
The ſecond way whereby to . when poſitive Laws are unalter- F. 5. 
able, is, when God 8 at ſuch Lou ene e en ——_ 
ways whereby God'doth expreſs his own will concerning the perpetuity yr 
of A office Auel un * inſtitution. Firſt, If ſuch ching be nh * * e 
work belonging to it, which are of neceſſary and perpetual uſe, Se- © 
cond, If God hath promiſed to aſſiſt them in it perpetually, in the do- 
of their Vork. Fiſt, The objects of the Miniſterial office are fixch 
things which ae'of neſt and perperya uſe 1 meat the actin 
tion of Goſpel-ordinances, vg. the Word and Sacraments, which were 
appointed by Chriſt for a perpetual Uſe. ' The Word as a means of con- 
verſion and edification; the Sacraments, not only as notes of diſtinction 
of Profeſſors of the true faith from others, but as Seals to confirm the 
truth of the Covenant on God's part towards us, and as inſtruments to 
convey the bleſſings ſealed in the Covenant to the hearts of belivers. 
Now the very nature of theſe things doth imply their pe 1 and 


continuance in the world, as long as there ſhall be any Church of God 
in it, For theſe things are not typi rerum futurarum, only Ceremonies 
to repreſent ſomething to come, but they are Hmbola rerum inviſibilium, 
ligns to repreſent to our ſenſes things inviſible in their own nature; and 
between theſe two there is a great difference, as to the perpetuity of 
them: For Types of things as to come, muſt of neceſſity expire when 
the thing typified appears; but repreſentation of inviſible things cannot 
expire on that account, becauſe the thing repreſented as inviitle, can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be made viſible, and ſo to evacuate the uſe of the 
figns which repreſent them to us. Types repreſent a thing which is at pre- 
ſent inviſible, but under the notion of it as future; Symbols repreſent a thing 
at preſent invifible, but as preſent, and therefore Symbols are deſigned by 
God's inſtitution for a perpetual help to the weakneſs of our faith. And 
therefore the Lord's Supper is appointed to ſer forth the Lord's death, till 1 cor. 11. 
be come : whereby the continuance of it in the Church of God is neceſſa- ** 
nly implied. Now then, if theſe things which are the proper obje& of the 
Miniſterial function be of a perpetual nature, when theſe things are decla- 
red to be of an abiding nature, it neceſſarily follows, that that function to 
which it belongs to adminiſter theſe things, muſt be of a perpetual nature. 
Eſpecially if we conſider in the fecond place, that Chriſt hath pro- F. 6. 
miſed to be with them continually in the adminiſtration of theſe things: 
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{t lately chrown upon it, ye hae q 
you always to the end of the World. If lde . duese, did not ſieni 
perpetuity, yet certainly the latter words do; for how could Gut be 


down 27 and Bk perſons do hn Magnates mmdi; in which ſenſe, 
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ſciples, ſpeaking in the ſenſe oß the Jews, do not only inquire of the 
cons of his altering the preſent ſtate of things among them, but like- 
wiſe of the deſtruction of the whole world too. Accordingly it is ob- 
ſervable, that throughout that Chapter, our Saviour intermixeth his 
anſwers to. theſe two Queſtions. Sometimes ſpeaking in reference to the 
ewiſh State, as it is plain he doth, verſe 15, 16. and ſo on; and when 
he faith, that this Generation ſball not paſs, till all theſe things. be ful- 


filled, ver. 34. But then it is as evident, that ſome places muſt relate to 


the deſtruction of the world, as when he faith, of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no not the Angels of heaven, but the Father only, v. 36. 
which will appear more plainly, by comparing it with Mark 13. 32: 
Where the ſon is excluded from ing that hour too; But how can any 
ſay, that the Son did not know the time of the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem, which he himſelf foretold when it ſhould be. And thoſe words 
heaven and earth ſhall, paſs away, v. 35. ſeem to be our Saviour's tranſi- 
tion to the Anſwer of the other Queſtion, about the final deſtruction of 
all things; however that be, we ſee no reaſon at all why ci ® 
aid O., ſhould only reſpect the ſubverſion of the Jewiſh ſtate : but ſup- 
poſing it ſhould, yet there is far leſs reaſon why it ſhould be ſo meant, 
in the place whoſe ſenſe we are inquiring into; for if by Chriſt's coming 
to deſtroy Feruſalem, the old ſtate and diſpenſation ſhould be taken a- 
way, we muſt ſuppoſe a new ſtate under the Meſſias to begin from 
thence. And how rational doth. this ſound, that Chriſt ſhould promiſe 
his peculiar preſence with his own Apoſtles, whom he imployed in e- 
recting the Goſpel State, only till the old Jewiſh State be ſubverted; 
but his promiſe not at all to extend to that time, wherein the State of 
the Kingdom of the Meſſias ſhould be ſet up inſtead of it: And how 
could any of the Apoſtles, for example 8 Job, who ſurvived the de- 
ſtruction of Feruſalem, expect Chriſt's preſence with him, by vertue of 

this promiſe, if it extended no farther than to the deſtruction of the Jew- 
in State > Beſides, it is a mere groundleſs fancy, and favours of the 
Jewiſh apprehenſions of the State of the Meſſias Kingdom, to imagine 
that the temporal State of Feruſalem muſt be firſt ſubverted before that 
alen or diſpenſation of things was at an end. For the Jewiſh State and diſ- 
penſation did not lie in the Fewiſb Polity, but an obligation to the Law o 
Moſes, which expired together with Chriſt. And ſo the Goſpel State, 


which is call'd the KIngdom of Heaven, and the Regeneration, began up- Nat. 19. 20. 


on Chriſt's Reſurrection and Aſcenſion, when he was ſolemnly (as it 
were) inaugurated in his Mediatory Kingdom. And preſently after 


lends down his Vice- Roy upon the day of Pentecoſt, in the effuſion of Ads 2. 1. 


the Spirit upon the Apoſtles, making good his Promiſe of the Paraclet to 
lupply his abſence : Whereby the Apoſtles were more ſignally impower- 
ed for the advancing of the Goſpel State. 


The ale, then of the Goſpel commenceth from Chriſt's reſurrection, F. 7. 


and to this al I am very inclinable to think that our Saviour hath 
reference in theſe words, when he ſaith he will be with his diſciples ro 


the end of that aiuy, if we take it for a ſtate of things, or the Goſpel 


diſpenſation z that is, as long as the Evangelical Church ſhall continue: 
For that in Scripture 1s ſometime called the world to come, and that 


Phraſe among the Jews of N Dy the world to come is ſet to expreſs 8 
the time of the Meſſias; and it may be the Apoſtle may refer to this, when Labißbot 


he ſpeaks of Apoſtates taſting Swdues m fai moi G. al., that is, the 


0 


L 1 


force and energy of the Goſpel preached; whence the Kingdom of God 32. p. 173. 
T x t 15 Heb. 6. 5. 
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1Cor.4-20. js aid to be not & Aadye; but & du, not in word, but in power 
which is the Aeg rudi. Y Jiu h-, ſpoken of by the Apoſtle 
1 Cor. 2. 4. elſewhere, the powerful demonſlration of the ſpirit accompanying the 
preaching of the Goſpel. When Chriſt is called by the Prophet 5p nv 


Ifai. 9. s. the everlaſting Father, the Septuagint renders it by e Þ KiMolG. 


al., and ſo the Vulgar Latin. Pater futuri ſæculi, the Father 9 
the world to come; that is, the Gaſpel State+ and to this ſenſe Chriſt {; 
Heb. 9.11. ſaid to be made an High-Prieſt, , uwemorlouv c, and the Law to 
Heb, 10. 1. be a ſhadow n memory aya Fay, Of good things which ſhould be under 


the new ſtate of the Goſpel. And which is more plain to the purpoſe, . 


the Apoſtle expreſſeth what was to come to paſs in the days of the Gof. 

Eph. 2. 7. pel, d vis aiwa is empyepuors, in the. Ages to come, where the very 
word aid, is uſed to this ſenſe. And according to this importance of 
Mat.12.32. the word eiwy ſome very probably interpret that place of our Saviour 
concerning the {in againſt the Holy Ghoſt, that it ſhould be forgiven 

D. Reynolds B Gy TvTQ TH) aim, · Sir Ov To porn, neither in the preſent ſtate of 
on Hiſea the Fewiſp Church, wherein there is no ſacrifice of expiation for contu- 
* macious ſinners, but they that deſpiſed- Moſes's Law died without mer- 
3 cy; ſo neither ſhall there be any under the Wogld to come, that is the 
Ee tfrenſeation of Goſpel Grace, any pardon proclaimed to any ſuch ſinners 
who trample under foot the blood of the Covenant, and offer deſpight 

to the ſpirit of grace. Thus we ſee how properly the word ala, may 

agree here to the Goſpel ſtate, and ſo Chriſt's promiſe of his preſence 


doth imply the perpetuity of that office as long as the Evangelical ſtate 


ſhall remain, which will be to the world's end. 

F. 8. The third thing whereby to know when poſitive inſtitutions are un- 
alterable, is, when they are neceſſary to the being,” ſucceſlion, and con- 
tinuance of the Church of God. Now this yields a farther evidence of 
the perpetuity of officers in the Church of God, feeing the Church its 
ſelf cannot be preſerved without the Government; and there can be no 
Government without ſome to rule the members of the Church of God, 
and to take care for a due adminiſtration of Church-privileges, and to 
inflict cenſures upon offenders, which is the power they are inveſted 
in by the ſame authority which wes the ground of their inſtitution at 


firſt; It is not conceivable how any ſociety, as the Church is, can be 


po erved without the continuance of Church officers among them, As 
ong as the body of Chriſt muſt be edified, thefe muſt be ſome vg 
po eis epgoy Hi,, fitted for the work of the Miniſtry, which 
is appointed in order to that end; For that I ſuppoſe is the Apoſtles 
meaning in Epheſ. 4. 12. Ses T xampmepyy 7 apiay eis tpyey I Nins, 
eis oN Y S. Y vers, Cie the Compltenſian copy, 
leaving out the comma between ayiwy and: es tpyoy, Which makes as 
though it were a diſtin& thing from the former; whereas the Original 
carries the ſenſe on; for otherwiſe it thould have been ds x6mzpnops 7 
dh es Ep AU Nia, Oc. and thoſe who follow the ordinary reading, 
are much at a lots how to explain that & gov % Ni, coming in ſo in 


the midſt without dependance upon the former. Therefore the wnlgar = 


Latin beſt renders it ad conſummationem ſanforum ad opus miniſterii, for 

the compleating of the Saints for the work of the miniſtry in order to the 
building up of the body of CErift;, and to this purpoſe Muſculrs informs 

us the German verſion renders it. And ſo we underſtand the enumera- 

Eph. 4.11. tion in the verſe before of Apoſtles, Prophets, Evangeliſto, Paſtors and 
Teachers, not for the perſons themſelves, but for the gifts of 3 

3 | perſons, 
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1 the office of Apoſtles, Evangeliſis, Paſtors, @*c. which is moſt. 


now theſe gifts, ſaith he, Chriſt gave to men ps % n E d 
& de Gos, for the fitting the Saints for the work of the Miniſtry. 
Not as a late Democratical writer would perſuade us, as though all the 
daints were thereby fitted for this work of the Miniſtry, for that the 
Apoſtle excludes by the former enumeration; for are all the Saints fit- 
ted for Apoſtles? are all Prophets, are all Evangeliſts, are all Paſtors 
and Teachers? as the Apoſtle himſelf elſewhere argues. And in the 


the Spirit dividing to every man ſeverally as he will. Therefore it 
cannot be that all the Saints are hereby fitted for this work, but God 
hath ſcattered theſe gifts among the Saints, that thoſe who have them 
might be fitted ee gov i, becauſe God would not leave his 
Church without perſons qualified for the ſervice of himſelf in the work 
of the Miniſtry, in order to the building up of the body of Chriſt. 
And by the T 4% here may be meant no other than thoſe he ſpeaks 
of in the Chapter before, when he ſpeaks of the revelation made vis 


and ſo God gave theſe gifts for the fitting the Holy Apoſtles, Gc. for 

the work of the Miniſtry. It cannot be meant of all, ſo as to deſtroy 

a peculiar function of the Miniſtry; for God's very giving theſe gifts 

to ſome and not to others; is an evidence that the function is peculiar. 
For elſe had the gifts been common to all, every Saint had been an A- 
poſtle, every believer a Paſtor, and Teacher, and then where had the 
People been that muſt have been ruled and governed? So that this very 
place doth ſtrongly aſſert both the peculiarity of the function, from the 
peculiarity of gifts in order to fitting men for it, and the perpetuity of 
the function from the end of it, the building up of the body of Chriſt. 
Thus I have now aſſerted the perpetual divine right of a Goſpel Mini- 
ſry, not only for teaching the word, but adminiſtration of ordinances, 
and governing the Church as a ſociety : which work belongs to none 
but ſuch as are appointed for it, who are the ſame with the diſpenſers of 
the word, as appears from the titles of 19/v4uÞoa, mepewns bes, Go- 
vernours, Rulers, Paſtors, all which neceſſarily imply a Governing 
power, which having been largely proved by others, and yielded by me, 
I paſs over. 5 I | 


— * — 
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neareſt to the Primitive practice, but whether any be abſolutely deter- 
mined, Several things propounded for reſolving the Queſtion. What 
the form of Church-Government was under the Law. How far Chri- 


nor the unlawfulneſs can be proved thence. 


A D now I come to the main ſubject of the preſent controverſie, 
which is acknowledging a form of Government neceſſary, and the 


Governours of the Church perpetual ; whether the particular form 
| ay whereby 


ſuitable to the dhe de αατ in the eighth verſe. He gave gifts to nen; 


eighth verſe of that Chapter he particularly mentions the ſeveral gifts 1 Cor. 12. 
qualifying men for ſeveral uſeful imployments in the Church of God, 29,3,9,10, 


«yo amo Nos aut? x menus, to his holy Apoſtles and Prophets, Eph. 3. 5. 


Heb. 13. 7, 
I 


iTim.$.1 . 
Eph. 4. 11. 


The Queſtion fully ſtated. Not what form of Government comes the 


ftians are bound to obſerve that. Neither the neceſſity of ſuperiority, 
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whereby the Church muſt be governed, be determined by any poſitive 
Law of God, which unalterably binds all Chriſtians to the obſervation 
of it. By Church here I mean not a particular Congregation, but ſuch 
a ſociety which comprehends in it many of theſe lefler Congregations 
united together in one body under a form of Government. The forms 
of Government in controverſie, the Queſtion being thus ſtated, are on- 
ly theſe two; the particular officers of ſeveral Churches acting in an e- 
quality of power, which are commonly called a College of Preſtyter:; 
or a ſuperior order above the ſtanding Miniſtry, having the power of 
juriſdiction and ordination belonging to it by vertue of a divine inſti- 
tution. Which order is by an Antonomaſia called Epiſcopacy. The 
Queſtion now is not which of theſe two doth come the neareſt to Apo- 
ſtolical practice, and the firſt inſtitution, which hath hitherto been the 
controverſie ſo hotly debated among us; but whether either of theſe two 
forms be ſo ſettled by a jus divinum, that is, be ſo determined by a poſitive 
Law of God, that all the Churches of Chriſt are bound to obſerve that 


one form ſo determined, without variation from it: or. whether Chriſt 
hath not in the ſetling of his Church (provided there be ſome form of 


Government, and a ſetled Miniſtry for the exerciſe of it,) left it to the 
prudence of every particular Church, confiſting of many Congregati- 
ons, to agree upon its own form which it judgeth moſt conducing to 
the end of Government in that particular Church. Ads jodbs, avns 
Hug. Here now we fix our ſelves, and the firſt thing we do is to a- 
gree upon our ways of reſolution of this Queſtion, whereby to come to 
an end of this debate. And the moſt probable way to come to an iſſue 
in it, is to go through all the ways whereon men do fix an unalterable 
divine right, and to ſee whether any of theſe do evince a divine right 
ſet led upon a poſitive Law or no, for one of theſe forms. The pleas 
then for ſuch a divine right are theſe. Either ſome former Law ſtand- 
ing in force under the Goſpel, or ſome plain inſtitution of a new Law 
by Chriſt in forming his Church; or the obligatory nature of Apoſtoli- 
cal practice, or the General ſenſe of the Primitive Church, to which we 
ſhall add by way of Appendix, the Judgment of the chief Divines and 
Churches fince the Reformation; if we go happily through theſe, we 
may content our ſelves with having obtained the thing we aim at. 

F. 2. The firſt inquiry then is, whether any former Law of God concert- 
ing a form of Government for his Church, either by perſons acting in 
an equality of power, or ſubordination of one order to another, under 
the Goſpel, doth remain in force or no, binding Chriſtians to the ob- 
ſerving of it. The Reaſon why F begin with this, is, becauſe I ob- 

1 % ſerve the diſputants on both ſides make uſe of the Pattern under the 

GOT. Law to eſtabliſh their form by. * Thoſe who are for ſuperiority of one 

rern. cap. 2. Order above another in the Government of the Church, derive com- 

B. 4nire?Ys monly their firſt argument from the Pattern under the Law. Thoſe 

Govern- Who are for an equality of power in the perſons acting in Government, 

_ Mo yet being for a ſubordination of Courts, they bring their firſt argu- 

E. Uſter. ment for that, from the Jewiſh Pattern. So that theſe latter are bound 

Original of by their own argument, though uſed in another caſe, to be ruled in this 

+ Heel. of Controverſie by the Jewiſh Pattern. For why ſhould it be more obliga- 

Indep. p.4. tory as to ſubordination of Courts, than as to the ſuperiority of orders : 

645. Spun- If it holds in one caſe, it muſt in the other. And if there be ſuch a 

Law for ſuperiority ſtanding unrepealed, there needs no new Law to 
inforce it under the Goſpel. We ſhall therefore firſt inquire * 
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CAP. III. of Church-Gowvernment, examined. „ 


dation there is for either Form in that pattern, and how far the argu- 
ment drawn from thence is obligatory to us now. For the practice then 
in the Jewiſh Church, That there was no univerſal equality in tlie Tribe 
of Levi, which God ſiugled out from the reſt for his own fervice, is 
obvious in Scripture. For there we find Prieſts above the Levites; the 
family of Aaron being choſen out from the other families of Cohach (one 
of the three Sons of Levi) to be employed in a nearer attendance upon 
God's ſervice, than any of the other Families. And it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that among both Prieſts and Levites there was a ſuperiority; for 


God placed Eleazar over the Prieſts, Eligaphan over'the Cohathites, Numb. 2. 
Eliaſaph over the Gerſbonites; Zuriel over the Merarites, and theſe are“ 30, 34. 


called on the rulers over the ſeveral Families; for it is ſaid of ever 


one of them N KdWN he was the ruler over the houſe of his Father. Numb. 4. 
Neither were theſe equal, for over Elizſaph and Zuriel God placed Itha- 28, 32. 


mar, over Elizaphan and his own Family, Ged ſet Eleazar, who by | 
reaſon of his authority over all the reſt, is called N RW2 the Ruler 


of the rulers of Levi; and beſides theſe, there were under theſe rulers 
Max WR") the chief fathers of the ſeveral diſtinct Families, as they are 
called, Exodus 6. 25. Thus we briefly ſee the ſubordination that there 
was in the Tribe of Levi; the Levites firſt, over them. the heads of the 
Families, over them the Rulers of the chief of the heads, over them 


| Ithamar, over both Prieſts and Levites, Eleazar ;, over all, Aaron the 


High-Prieft. 
There being then ſo manifeſt, an inequality among them, proceed we 


to ſhew how obligatory this is under the Goſpel. For that end it will ©. 


be neceſſary to conſider whether this imparity and ſuperiority were pecu- 
larly appointed by God for the Eccleſiaſtical Government of the Tribe 
of Levi, as it conſiſted of perſons to be employed in the ſervice of God, 
or it was only ſuch an inequality and ſuperiority as was in any other 
Tribe, If only common with other Tribes, nothing can be inferred 
from thence peculiar to Eccleſiaſtical Government under the Goſpel, any 


more than from the Government of other Tribes to the ſame kind of 


Government in all civil States. We muſt then take notice that Levi 
was a particular diſtin& Tribe of its ſelf, and ſo not in ſubordination to 
any other Tribe ; for they had the heads of their Fathers as well as 
others, Exodus 6. 25. and although when they were ſetled in Canaan, 
their habitations were intermixt with other Tribes in their forty eight 
Cities, yet they were not under the Government of thoſe Tribes among 
whom they lived, but preſerved their Authority and Government entire 
among themſelves. And therefore it was neceſlary there ſhould be the 
lame Form of Government among them, which there was among the 
reſt, The whole body of the Nation then was divided into zbirteen 
Tribes; theſe Tribes into their ſeveral Families; ſome fay ſeventy, which 
they called r. theſe Families were divided into fo many houſholds, 
DNI their houſholds into perſons 1723 over the ſeveral perſons were 
the ſeveral Maſters of Families; over the ſeveral houſholds were the 
Captains of 1000 and 100, 50 10; over the Families, I ſuppoſe 


were the heads of the Fathers. And over the thirteen Tribes were the 
Mabn N We" the chief Fathers of the Tribes of the Children of Iſrael, 
Numb. 32. 28. and we have the names of them ſet down, Numb. 34. 
I7, &c. So that hitherto we find nothing peculiar to this Tribe, nor 
Proper to it as employed in the ſervice of God. For their ſeveral Fa- 
milies had their ſeveral heads, and .Eleazar over them as chief 5 the 
| | I ribe. 


Numb. 4. 
6. 


F. 3. 


s 


. 
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Tribe. And ſo we find throughout Numbers 2. all the heads of the 
ſeveral Tribes are named and appointed by God, as Eleazay was. 
The only things then which ſeem proper to this Tribe were, the ſuperi. 


ority of the Prieſts over the Levites in the ſervice of God, and the ſuper- 


eminent power of the High- Prieſt, as the Type of Chriſt, So that nothing 
can be inferred from the order under the Law, to that under the Goſpel, 
but from one of theſe two. And from the fir# there can be nothing dedu- 
ced but this, that as there was a ſuperiority of Offices under the Law, ſo 
likewiſe ſhould there be under the Goſpel, which is granted by all in the 
ſuperiority of Prieſts over Deacons,to whom theſe two anſwer in the Church 
of God, in the judgment of thoſe who contend for a higher order by divine 


inſtitution above Preſbyters. And withal we muſt confider that there was 


under that order no power of juriſdiction inveſted in the Prieſts over 
the Levites, but that was in the heads of the Families; and ordination 
there could not be, becauſe their office deſcended by ſucceſſion in their 
ſeveral Families. Thoſe who would argue from Aaron's power, muſt 
either bring too little, or too much from thence : Too little, if we con- 


{ider his office was typical aud ceremonial, and as High-Prieſt, had more 


immediate reſpe& to God than men, Heb. 5. 1. and therefore Eleazar 
was appointed over the {ſeveral Families during Aaron's life-time, and 
under Eleazar's his fon Phinehas. Too much, if a neceſlity be urged 
for the continuance of the ſame authority in the Church of God, which 
is the argument of the Papiſts, deriving the Pope's Supremacy from 
thence. Which was acutely done by. Pope Innocentius the third, the 
Father of the Lateran Council, who proved that the Pope may exerciſe 
temporal juriſdiction from that place in Deuteronomy 17. 8. and that by 
this reaſon, becauſe Deuteronomy did imply the ſecond Law, and there- 
fore what was there written, in Novo Teſtamento debet obſervari, mult 
be obſerved under the Goſpel, which according to them, is a new Law. 

All that can be inferred then from the Jewiſh pattern, cannot amount 
to any obligation upon Chriſtians, it being, at the beſt, but a judicial 
Law, and therefore binds us not up as a poſitive Law, but only declares 
the equity of the thing in uſe then. I conclude then, that the Jewiſh 
pattern is no ſtanding Law for Church-Government now, either in its 
common or peculiar Form of Government; but becauſe there was ſome 
ſuperiority of order then, and ſubordination of ſome perſons to others, 
under that Government, that ſuch a ſuperiority and ſubordination 1s no 
ways unlawful under the Goſpel, for that would deſtroy the equity of 


the Law. And though the Form of Government was the fame with 


that of other Tribes, yet we ſee God did not bind them to an equality, 
becauſe they were for his immediate ſervice, but continued the {ame 
way as in other Tribes; thence I infer, that there is no neceflary ob- 
ligation upon Chriſtians to continue that Form under the Jews, becauſe 
their Laws do not bind us now; ſo neither is there any repugnancy to 


Law, in ſuch a ſubordination, but it is very agreeable with the equity 


of it, being inſtituted for peace and order, and therefore ought not to 
be condemned for Antichriſtian. The Jewiſh pattern then of Govern- 
ment neither makes equality unlawful, becauſe their Laws do not oblige 
now; nor doth it make ſuperiority unlawful, becauſe it was practiſed 
then. So that notwithſtanding the Jewiſh Pattern, the Church of Chriſt 
1s left to its own liberty for the choice of its Form of Government, whe- 
ther by an equality of power in ſome perſons, or ſuperiority and ſub- 
ordination of one order to another. 33 
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C uA. IV. of Church Government, examined. 3 

r ah 
het ber Chrift hath determined the Form of Government by any pofirive 
Laws. Arguments of the neceſſity why Cbriff neff determine it, large- 
| ly anſwered; as, Firit, Chriſt's faithfulneſs compared with Moſes, an- 
| ſwered, and retorted; and proved, that Cbrift did not inſtitute any 
| Form of” Church-Government, becauſe no ſuch Law for it as Moſes 
gave and te have nothing but general rules, which are 7 
| to ſeveral Forms of Government, — Tbe Office off Timothy and Titus, 
what it proves, in order to this queſtion: The ulneſs of 1 152 
5 cy ſbewn thence, but not the Necelſuy. A particular Form; hom far 
neceſſary, as Chriit 1as the Governour of bis Church; the ſimilituder 
| the Church. is ſet out by, prove not the thing in queſtion, Nor the 
| difference of Civil and Church-Government ,, nor Chriſt's ſetting Officers 
in his Church; nor the inconvenience of the Church's power in = {rage 
new Officers. Every Miniſter hath a power reſpecting the Church in 


B common, which the Church may reſtrain. Epiſcopacy thence proved law-. 

| ful; the argument from the Scripture's perfection anſwered. 

IE come then from the Type to the Antitype, from the rod of F. 1. 
1 Aaron to the rot of Jeſſe, from the Pattern of the Jewi | 
1 » Church, to the Founder of the Chriſtian: To ſee whether our Lord and 

: Saviour hath determined this Controverſie, or any one Form of Govern- 

: ment for his Church, by any univerſally binding A& or Law of his, 

| And here it is pleaded more hotly by many, that Chriſt mut do it, than 

a that he bath done it. And therefore I ſhall firſt examine the pretences of 

t the neceſſity of Chriſt's determining the particular Form; and then the 

. arguments that are brought that he hath done it. The main Pleas that 

t there muſt be a perfect Form of Church-Government laid down b 

1 Chriſt, for the Church of God, are From the compariſon of Chriſi wit 

8 Moſes, from the equal neceſſity of Forms of Government nom, which there Heb. 1. a, 
h is for other ſocieties, from the perfection and ſufficiency of the Scriptures; " 
8 all other arguments are reducible to theſe three heads. Of theſe in 

e their order. Cab 13 W 1 

85 Firſt, From the compariſon of Chriſt with Moſes, they argue thus; If Arg. 1. 
0 Moſes was Faithful £ 1 * as a ſervant, much more chriz as a 7 4 
f now Moſes appointed a Particular Form of Government for the Church un- 

h der the Old Teſtament, therefore Chrift did certainly lay down a Form of 

5 Church - Government ſor the New Teſtament. | 

* To this I anſwer, Firſt: Faithfulneſs implies the diſcharge of a Truſt Anſ. 1. 
d- repoſed in one by another: ſo that it is ſaid, Ver. 2. be was faithful to 

le bim that appointed him : Chriſt's faithfulneſs then lay in diſcharging the 

0 work which his Father laid upon him, which was the work of mediati- 

ry on between God and us; and therefore the compariſon is here inſtituted 

oo between Moſes as typical Mediator, and Chriſt as the true Mediator; 

u- that as Moſes was faithful in his work, ſo was Chriſt in his. Now Mo- 

55 ſee his faithfulneſs lay in keeping cloſe to the Pattern received in the 

i Mount, that is, obſerving the commands of God: Now therefore if 

24 Chriſt's being faithful in his office, doth imply the ſetling any one form 

4 of Government in the Church, it muſt be made appear that the ſetling 


of this form was part of Chriſt's mediatory work, and that which the 
Father commanded him to do as Mediator; and that Chriſt received ſuch 


a form 


x 
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Iſa. 9. 6. 
Mat. 28.18. 


a form from the Father for the Chriſtian Church, as Moſes did fer the 


Jewiſh. To this it is ſaid, that the Government is laid upon Chriſt'; Ko 


ders, and all power is in his handt; and therefore it belongs to him 28 
Mediator, Chriſt, I grant, is the King of the Church, and doth govern 
it outwardly by his Laws, and inwardly by the conduct of his ſpirit: 
but ſhall we ſay that therefore any one form of Government is neceſſz. 

„which is neither contained in his Laws, nor diQated by his ſyirit 

e main original of miſtakes here, is, the confounding the external and 
internal Government of the Church of Chriſt, and thence whenſoever 
men read of Chriſt's power, authority and government, they fanſie it 


refers to the outward Government of the Church of God, which is in. 


Mat. 28. 
1 8, 1 9. 


tended of his internal mediatory power over the hearts and conſciences 
of men. But, withal, I acknowledge, that Chriſt, for the better go- 
vernment of his Church and people, hath appointed officers in his Church 
inveſted them by vertue of his own power, with an authority to preach 
and baptize, and adminiſter all Goſpel ordinances in his own name, tha: 
is, by his authority, for it is clearly made known to us in the word of 
God, that Chriſt hath appointed theſe things. But then, whether any 
ſhall ſucceed the Apoſtles in ſuperiority of power over Preſbyters, or all 


remain governing the Church in an equality of power, is no where de- 


termined by the will of Chriſt in Scripture, which contains his Royal- 
Law; and therefore we have no reaſon to look upon it as any thing 
flowing from the power and authority of Chriſt as mediator, and ſo not 
neceſſarily binding Chriſtians. | 
Secondly, I anſwer, If the correſpondency between Chriſt and Moſes 
in their work, doth imply an equal exactneſs in Chriſt's diſpoſing of 
every thing in his Church, as Moſes did among the Jews ; then the 


Church of Chriſt muſt be equally bound to all circumſtances of worſhip 


as the Jews were. For there was nothing appertaining in the leaſt to 


the worſhip of God, but was fully ſet down even to the pins of the 


1 Cor. 10. 
32. 
1 Cor. 10. 


31. 
Rom. 14. 
6,7. 


Ads 2. 38. 
9.12.19. 5. 


Tabernacle in the Law of Moſes; but we find no ſuch thing in the 
Goſpel. The main duties and ordinances are preſcribed indeed, but 
their circumſtances and manner of performance are left as matters of 
Chriſtian liberty, and only couched under ſome general rules; which 
is a great difference between the Legal and Goſpel ſtate. Under the 
Law all ceremonies and circumſtances are exactly preſcribed; but in the 
Goſpel we read of ſome general rules of direction for Chriſtians carriage 
in all circumſtantial things. Theſe four eſpecially contain all the dire- 


ctions of Scripture concerning circumſtantials. Al things to be done de- 
cently and in order, all to be done for edification. Give no offence. Do all 


to the glory of God. So that the particular circumſtances are left to Chri- 
{tian liberty with the obſervation of general rules. It is evident as to 
Baptiſm and the Lord's-Supper, which are unqueſtionably of divine 
inſtitution, yet as to the circumſtances of the adminiſtration of them, 
how much leſs circumſtantial is Chriſt than Moſes was! as to Circum- 
cifion and the Paſſover under the Law, the age, time, perſons, manner, 
place, form, all fully ſet down, but nothing ſo under the Goſpel; whe- 
ther Baptiſm ſhall be adminiſtred to infants or no, is not ſet down m ex- 
preſs words, but left to be gathered by analogy and conſequences ; what 
manner it ſhall be adminiſtred in, whether by dipping or fprinkling, 15 


not abſolutely determined; what form of words to be uſed, whether 


in the name of all three perſons, or ſometimes in the name of Chriſt 


only, as in the Acts we read (if that be the ſenſe, and not 2 Fry 
riſt's 
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Chriſt's name, i. e. by Chriſt's authority) whether ſprinkling or dipping 
{hall- be thrice, as ſome Churches uſe it, or only once, as others. Theſe 


things we ſee relating to an ordinance of divine inſtitution, are yet paſt 


over without any expreſs command determining either way in Scripture. 
& as to the Lord's-Supper ; what perſons to be admitted to it, whether 
all viſible profeſſors, or only ſincere Chriſtians: upon what terms, whe- 
ther by previous examination of Church-Officers, by an open profeſſion 
of their faith, or elſe only by their own tryal of themſelves, d pda 


of them as their duty by their Miniſters; whether it ſhould be always 


aſter ſupper, as Chriſt himſelf did it ; whether taken faſting, or after 
meat; whether kneeling, or fitting, or leaning ; whether to be conſe- 
crated in one form of words, or ſeveral: Theſe things are not thought 
fit to be determined by any poſitive command of Chrift, but left to the 
exerciſe of Chriſtian liberty; the like is as to preaching the word, pub- 
lick Prayer, ſinging of Pſalms; the duties are required, but the parti- 
cular modes are left undetermined. The caſe is the ſame as to Church- 
Government. That the Church be governed, and that it be governed 
by its proper Officers, are things of divine appointment; but whether 
the Church ſhould be governed by many joining together in an equali- 
ty, or by ſubordination of ſome perſons to others, is left to the ſame 
liberty which all other circumſtances are, this being not the ſubſtance of 
the thing its ſelf, but only the manner of performance of it. 

3. I anſwer, That there is a manifeſt diſparity between the Goſpel 
and Jewiſh Sate; and therefore reaſons may be given why all punctilioes 
were determined then, which are not now; as, 


—_ 


F. 3. 


1. The perfection and liberty of the Goſpel- ſtate above the Jewiſh. 


The Law was only as a Pedagogy, the Church then in her infancy and 
nonage, and therefore wanted the Feſcues of Ceremonies to direct her, 
and every part of her leſſon ſet her, to bring her by degrees to ſkill 
and exactneſs in her underſtanding the myſtery of the things repreſented 
to her. But muſt the Church now grown up under Chriſt, be ſtill ſiab 
feruld, and not dare to vary in any circumſtance, which doth not con- 
cern the thing it ſelf . A boy at ſchool hath his leſſon ſet him, and the 


manner of learning 1t preſcribed him in every mode and circumſtance. 


But at the Univerſity hath his Lectures read him, and his work ſet, 
and general directions given, but he is left to his own liberty how to 
perform his work, and what manner to uſe in the doing of it. So 
it was with the Church under age, every mode and circumſtance was 


determined; but when the fulneſs of time was come, the Church being 


then grown up, the main offices themſelves were appointed, and gene- 
ral directions given; but a liberty left how to apply and make uſe of 
them, as to every particular caſe and occaſion. Things moral remain 
ſill in their full force, but circumſtantials are left more at liberty by 
the Goſpel liberty; as a Son that is taught by his Father, while he 1s 
under his inſtruction, muſt obſerve every particular direction for him 
in his learning; but when he comes to age, though he obſerves not 
thoſe things as formerly, yet his Son-ſhip continues, and he muſt obey 
his Father as a Child ſtill, though not in the ſame manner. The ſimi- 
litude is the Apoſtles, Galat. 4. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10. which he there large- 
ly amplifies to this very purpoſe of freeing Chriſtians from Judaical ce- 
remonies. 


2. The form of Government among the Jews in the Tribe of Levi, | 
Was agreeable to the form of Government among the other Tribes; 
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and ſo Moſes was not more exact in reference to that, than to any other: 
and thoſe perſons in that Tribe who were the chief before the inſtituti. 
on of the Aaronical Prieſthood, were ſo after; but now under the Gor. 
pel, people are not under the fame reſtrictions for civil government by 
a Judicial Law, as they were then. For the form of Eccleſiaſtical Go. 
vernment then took place among them as one of their Judicial Lays: 
And therefore if the argument hold, Chriſt muſt as wel] preſcribe 2 
form for civil government as Eccleſiaſtical, if Chriſt in the Goſpel muſt 
by his faithfulneſs follow the pattern of Moſes. But if Chriſt be nor 
bound to follow Moſes's Pattern as to Judicial Law for his Church and 
people, neither is he as to a form of Eccleſiaſtical Government, becauſe 
that was a part of their civil and Judicial Law. 
3. The people of the Jews was a whole and entire people, ſubſiſting 
by themſelves when one ſet form of Government was preſcribed them: 
but it is otherwiſe now under the Goſpel. The Church of Chriſt was 
but forming in Chriſt's.own time, nor the Apoſtles, in whoſe time we 
read of but ſome Cities and no whole Nations converted to the F aith; 
and therefore the ſame form of Government would not ſerve a Church 
in its firſt conſtitution, which is neceſſary for it when it is actually 
formed. A Paſtor and Deacons might ſerve the Church of a City while 
believers were few, but cannot when they are increaſed into many Con- 
gregations, and ſo proportionably when the Church is inlarged to a 
whole Nation, there muſt be another form of Government then. There- 
fore they who call for a National Church under the Goſpel, let them 
firſt ſhew a Nation converted to the faith, and we will undertake to 
ſhew the other. And this is the chief reaſon why the Churches Polity 


is ſo little deſcribed in the New Teſtament, becauſe it was only grow- 


ing then: and it doth not ſtand to reaſon, that the coat which was cut 
out for one in his infancy, muſt of neceſſity ſerve him when grown a 
man; which 1s the argument of thoſe who.will have nothing obſerved 
in the Church, but what is expreſſed in Scripture. The Apoſtles look- 
ed at the preſent ſtate of a Church in appointing officers, and ordered 
things according to the circumſtances of them, which was neceſſary to 
be done in the founding of a Church; and the reaſon of Apoſtolical 
practice binds ſtill, though not the individual action, that as they re- 
gulated Churches for the beſt conveniency of Governing them, ſo ſhould 
the Paſtors of Churches now. But of this largely afterwards. 


4. Another difference is, that the people of the Jews lived all under 


one Civil Government; but it is otherwiſe with Chriftians who live 
under different forms of Civil Government. And then by the ſame 
reaſon, that in the firſt inſtitution of their Eccleſiaſtical Government it 
was formed according to the Civil; by the ſame reaſon muſt Chriſtians 
do under the Goſpel, if the argument holds that Chriſt muſt be faithful 
as Moſes was. And then becauſe Chriſtians do live under ſeveral and 
diſtin& forms of Civil Government, they muſt be bound by the Law of 
Chriſt, to contemperate the Government of the Church to that of the 
State. And what they have gained by this for their cauſe, who aſſert 
| theneceſlity of any one form from this argument, I ſee not; but on the 

contrary this is evident, that they have evidently deſtroyed their own 

principle by it, For if Moſes did preſcribe a form of Government for 
| Levi agreeable to the form of the Commonwealth, and Chriſt be 

as faithful as Moſes was, then Chriſt muſt likewiſe order the Govern 
ment of Chriſtian Churches according to that of the State, and ſo 8 
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have different forms as the other hath. Thus much will ſerve abun- 
dantly to ſhew the weakneſs of the argument drawn from the agreement 
of Chriſt and Moſes, for the proving any one form of Government ne- 
ceſſary; but this ſhall not fu ice. I now ſhall ex abundanti from the 
anſwers to this argument, lay down ſeveral arguments that Chriſt did 
never intend to inſtitute any one form of Government in his Church. 

1. Whatever binds the Church of God as an inſtitution of Chriſt, 
muſt bind as an univerſal ſtanding Law; but one form of Government 
in the Church cannot bind it as a ſtanding Law. For whatever binds 
132 ſtanding Law, muſt either be expreſſed in direct terms as ſuch a 
Law; or deduced by a neceſſary conſequence from his Laws, as of an 
univerſally binding nature; but any one particular form of Government 


in the Church, is neither expreſſed in any direct terms by Chriſt, nor 


can be deduced by juſt conſequence; therefore no ſuch form of Govern- 
ment is inſtituted by Chriſt, If there be any ſuch Law, it muſt be pro- 
duced, whereby it is determined in Scripture, either that there muſt be 
ſuperiority or equality among Church Officers as ſuch after the Apo- 
ſtles deceaſe. And though the Negative of a Fact holds not, yet the 
Negative of a Law doth, elſe no ſuperſtition. I have not yet met with 
any ſuch produced, and therefore ſhall ſee what conſequences can be 


9. 4. 


made of a binding nature. To this I ſay, that no conſequences can be 


deduced to make an inſtitution, but only to apply one to particular caſes: 


becauſe poſitives are in themſelves indifferent without inſtitution and Di- 


vine appointment; and therefore that muſt be directly brought for the 


making a Poſitive univerſally binding, which it doth not in its own na- 


ture do. Now here muſt be an inſtitution of ſomething merely po- 
tive ſuppoſed, which in its ſelf is of an indifferent nature; and 
therefore no conſequence drawn can ſuffice to make it unalterably bind- 
ing, without expreſs declaration that ſuch a thing ſhall ſo bind: for 
what is not in its own nature moral, binds only by vertue of a com- 
mand, which command muſt be made known by the will of Chriſt, 
ſo that we may underſtand its obligatory nature. So that both a con- 
ſequence muſt be neceſſarily drawn, and the obligation of what ſhall 
be ſo drawn muſt be expreſſed in Scripture : which I deſpair of ever find- 
Ing in reference to any one form of Government in the Church. 

2. If the ſtanding Laws for Church Government be equally apply- 
able to ſeveral diſtin& forms, then no one form is preſcribed in Scrip- 


ture; but all the ſtanding Laws reſpecting Church Government, are e- 
qually applyable to ſeveral forms. All the Laws occurring in Scrip- 


ture reſpecting Church Government, may be referred to theſe three 
heads. Such as ſet down the Qualifications of the perſons for the office 


of Government, ſuch as require a right management of their office, and 


ſuch as lay down rules for the management of their office. Now all theſe 
are equally appliable to either of theſe two forms we now diſcourſe of. 


We begin then with thoſe which ſet down the qualifications of the per- 


ſons imployed in Government; thoſe we have largely and fully ſet 
down by St. Paul in his Ordo to Timothy and Titus, preſcribing what 
manner of perſons thoſe ſhould be who are to be imployed in the Go- 
vernment of the Church. A. Biſhop muſt be blameleſs as the Steward of 
God not ſelf willed; nat ſoon angry, not given to Wine, no ſtriker, &c. 
All theſe and the reſt of the Qualifications mentioned, are equally re- 
quired as neceſſary in a Biſhop, whether taken for one of a ſuperior 
order above Preſbyters, or elſe only for + ſingle Preſbyter ; how "oo 

| OA that 


1 Tim. 2. 
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one as the Apoſtle preſcribes; And ſo theſe commands to Timothy and 
Titus given by Paul, do equally reſpect and concern them, whether we 
conſider them as Evangelifts acting by an extraordinary commiſſion, or 
as fixed Paſtors over all the Churches in their ſeveral precincts; ſo that 
from the commands themſel ves nothing can be inferred either way to 
determine the Queſtion; only one place is pleaded for the perpetuity of 
the office Timothy was imployed in, which muſt now be examined: the 
place is 1 Tim. 6. 13, 14. I give thee charge in the Jght of God, &c. 
that thou keep this commandment without ſpot, unrebu 

appearing of our Lord Feſus Cbriſt. From hence it is argued thus: The 
commandment here was the charge which Timothy had of Governing the 
Church; this Timothy could not keep perſonally till Chriſt's ſecond 
coming; therefore there muſt be a ſucceſſion of Officers in the ſame 
kind till the ſecond coming of Chriſt. But this is eaſily anſwered. For 
firſt, It is no ways certain what this command was which St. Paul ſpeaks 
of; ſome underſtand it of fighting the good fight of Faith, others of 
the precept of love, others moſt probably the ſum of all contained in 
this Epiſtle, which I confefs implies in it (as being one great part of 
the Epiſtle) Pauls direction of Timothy for the right diſcharge of his 
office, but granting that the command reſpects Timothy's office, yet I 
anſwer, ſecondly, It manifeſtly appears to be ſomething perſonal, and not 
ſucceſſrve, or at leaſt nothing can be inferr'd for the neceſſity of ſuch a 
ſucceſſion from this place which it was brought for: Nothing being more 
evident than that this command related to Timothy's perſonal obſervance 
of it. And therefore, thirdly, Chriſt's appearing here, is not meant of 
Hom. 18. in his ſecond coming to judgment, but it only imports the time of Timorhy's 
1 Tim.10.4. deceaſe; fo Chryſoſtome peer © ons , ue Tis eg. So Eſtius 
El iſtol. So. Underſtands it, ufque ad exitum vite; and for that end brings that ſpeech 
ad Heb. of Auguſtine, Tunc unicuique veniet dies adventus Domini, cum venerit ei 
dies, ut talis hinc exeat, qualis judicandus eſt illa die. And the reaſon 
why the time of his death is ſet out by the coming of Chriſt, is h 
Mo avtoy Neyepn, as Chryſoſtom, and from him Theophylat obſerves; 
to incite him more, both to ditigence in his work and patience under 
ſufferings, from the confideration of Chrift's appearance. The plain 
meaning of the words then is the ſame with that, Revel. 2. 10. Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I uill give thee a Crown of life. Nothing then 
can be hence inferred as to the neceſſary ſucceſſion of ſome in Timothy 

office, whatever it is ſuppoſed to be. 
. 5. Secondly, The precepts of the Goſpel requiring a right management 
Att 20.28. of the work, are equally appliable to either form. Taking heed to the 


ther by flock we underſtand either the particular Church of Epheſus, 
or the adjacent Churches of Ha; whether by Overſeers we underſtand 


ſome acting over others, or all joyning together in an equality. S0 ex- 
, 2Tim. 4. 2. 
1 Tim. 5. 1. b xs g BS ns 8 25 
21. K. WepxaluglO, without raſh cenſures and partiality; watching over the 
* 3-17. flock as they that muſt give an account : Laying bands ſuddenly on no man: 
iT 5.6 tebuking not an elder, but. under two or three witneſſes. And whatever 
precepts of this nature we read in the Epiſtles to Timothy and Titus, 
may be equally appliable to men acting in either of theſe two forms of 


Government: There being no precept occuring in all thoſe Epiſtles 


with 


that be, if he hath a hand in Church Government; he muſt be lack s 


able, until the 


the 


flock over which God hath made them overſeers;, is png a duty, whe- 


hort i ng,. reproving, preaching in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, doing all things 


preſeribing to Timorhy, whether he muſt act only as a Conſul in Senat 
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with the conſent of the Preſbytery, . or whether by his ſole power he 
ſhould determine what was the common intereſt, and concern of thoſe 
Churches he was the Superintendent over. Neither doth the Apoſtle 
determine at all in, thoſe Epiſtles chiefly concerning Church Govern+ 
ment, whether upon the removal of Timothy or Titus thence as Evan- 
geliſts, as ſome pretend, or upon their death as fixed Paſtors and Bi- 
ſhops, as others, any ſhould ſucceed them in the power the) 1 
or no: nor in what manner the Paſtors of the ſeveral Churches ſhould 
order things of common concernment. Which would feem to be a 
ſtrange omiſſion, were either of theſe two forms fo neceſſary, taken ex- 
cufively of the other, as both parties ſeem to affirm. For we cannot 
conceive but if the being and right conſtitution of a Church did de- 
pend upon the manner of the Governours acting i it, but that care 
which Paul had over all the Churches, wou ve prompted him 
(eſpecially being aſſiſted and guided by an infallible ſpirit in the 
penning thoſe Epiſtles) to have laid down ſome certain rules for 


ke ating of the Paſtors of the Churches after the departure of 


Tmothy and Titus. Confidering eſpecially that the Epiſtles then 
written by him, were to be of ſtanding perpetual uſe in the Church of 
God; and by which the Churches in after ages were to be guided as 
well as thoſe that were then in being. The Apoſtle in both Epiſtles 
takes care for a ſucceſſion of Paſtors in thoſe Churches: Timothy is 


charged to commit the things that he had heard of Paul to faithful men, 2 Tim. 2. 4. 


who ſball be fit to teach others. Had it not been as requiſite to have 
charged him to have committed his power of Government to men fit 
for that, had the Apoſtle looked on the form of Government to be as 


neceſſary as the office of preaching ? Paul, ſaith he, left Titus in Crete Titus 1. 3. 


on purpoſe to ſettle the Churches and ordain Prefbyters in ever; Gy * 
had it not been as neceſſary to have ſhewed in what order the Churches 
mult be ſetled, and what power did belong to thoſe Preſbyters, and 
how yy ſhould a& in the governing their Churches, had he thought 
the conſtitution of the Churches did depend upon the form of their 


ating? We ſee here then that St. Paul doth not expreſs any thing ne- 


cllarily inferring any one conſtant form to be uſed in the Church of 


Cod. And whence can we infer any neceſſity of it, but from the ſcrip-_ 


tures laying if down as a duty that ſuch a form and no' other there 
muſt be uſed in the Church of God? For all that we can ſee then by 
Paul's dire&ion for Church Government, (when if ever, this ſhould 
have been expreſſed) it was left to the Chriſtian wiſdom and prudence 
of the Churches of Fpheſus and Crete to confult and determine in what 
manner the Government of their Churches fhould be provided for, up- 
on the departure of Timothy and Titus from then. 1 

But here it will be ſoon replyed, that though nothing be expreſfed in 
Pauls Epiſtles to Timothy and Titus, yet Paul's appointing Timothy and 
Titus over thoſe Churches, did determine the form of Government, and 
Ws were intruſted with a power to provide for future Governours after 

en. 2 125 Þ 4.4. . | e | 


To this F anſwer : Firſt, the ſuperiority which Timothy and Titus had 
over thoſe Churches, doth not prove that form of Government neceſſary 
in all Churches; I diſpute not whether they were Evangeliſts or no, of 
ated as ſuch in that ſuperiority (of that afterwards) it is evident they 
might be ſo; there being no convincing argument to the contrary, And 
the bare poſſihility of the truth of the negative deſtroys the neceſſity — 
n I tne 
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the Affirmative of a Propoſition. As, /: poffibile eft hominem non eſſe 
animal, then that propoſition is falſe Neceſſe eſt hominem eſſe animal, For 
Neceſſe eſt eſſe, and Non poſſibile eſt non eſſe, being equipollents on the 
one fide; and Pofſibile eſi non eſſe, Et non neceſſe eſt eſe, being equipol. 
lents on the other; Pofſibile eſt non eſſe muſt be contradictory to neceſſe 
eft efſe, as Non polſibile eſt non eſſe is to Non neceſſe eſt eſſe. So that if 
only the poſſibility of their acting as Evangeliſts, that is, by an extra- 
ordinary commiſſion, be evicted, which I know none will deny, the ne- 
ceſſity of their acting as fixed Biſhops is deſtroyed, and conſequently the 
neceſſity of the continuance of their office too, which depends upon 
the former. For if they a&ed not as Biſhops, nothing can be drawn 
from their example neceſſarily inforcing the continuance of the Superio- 
rity which they enjoyed. But though nothing can be inferred from hence 
as to the neceſſity of that office to continue in the Church, which Ti- 


mot hy and Titus were inveſted in; yet from the ſuperiority of that pow- 


er which they enjoyed over thoſe Churches, whether as Evangeliſts, or 


as fixed Biſhops, Theſe two things may be inferred. Firſt, That the 


ſuperiority of ſome Church officers over others is not contrary to the 
rule of the Goſpel : for all parties acknowledge the ſuperiority of their 
power above the Preſbyters of the ſeveral Cities; only the continuance 
of this power 1s diſputed by many. But if they had any ſuch power at 
all, it is enough for my preſent deſign, vis. that ſuch a ſuperiority is 
not contrary to the Goſpel rule: or that the nature of the Government 
of the Church doth not unply a neceflary equality among the Gover- 
nours of it. Secondly, Hence I infer, that it is not repugnant to the 
conſtitution of Churches in Apoſtolical times, for men to have power 


over more than. one particular congregation. For ſuch a power Timothy 


and Titus had; which had it been contrary to the nature of the regi- 
ment of Churches, we ſhould never have read of in the firſt planted 


Churches. So that if thoſe popular arguments of a neceſſary. relation 


between a Paſtor and particular people, of perſonal knowledge, care and 
inſpection, did deſtroy the lawfulneſs of extending that care and charge 
to many particular congregations, they would likewiſe overthrow the 
nature, end and deſign of the office which Timothy and Titus acted in: 
which had a relation to a multitude of particular and congregational 
Churches. Whether their power was extraordinary or no, I now dif- 
pute not; but whether ſuch a power be repugnant to the Goſpel or no; 
which from their practice is evident that it is not. But then others who 
would make this office neceſſary, urge farther, that Timothy or Titus 
might ordain and appoint others to ſucceed them in their places and care 
over all thoſe Churches under their charge. To which I anſwer fil, 
What they might do is not the queſtion, but what they did; as they 
might do it, ſo they might not do it, if no other evidence be brought to 
prove it; for Quod polſibile eſt eſſe, poſſibile eſt non eſſe. Secondly, Nei- 
ther what they did, is the whole queſtion, but what they did with an 


opinion of the neceſſity of doing it, whether they were bound to do it 


or no? and if fo, whether by any Law extant in Scripture and given 
them by Paul in his Epiſtles, or ſome private command and particular 
inſtructions when he deputed them to their ſeveral charges: If the for- 
mer, that Law and command muſt be produced, which will hardly be, 
if we embrace only the received Canon of the Scripture. If the latter, 
we muſt then fetch ſome ſtanding rule and Law from unwritten tradi. 


tions: for no other evidence can be given of the Inſtructions by mu 
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* mouth given by Paul to Timothy and Titus, at the taking their char- 


was diſputed, that would hold a controverſie ſtill, viz. whether any 
its proper Face to be diſcuſſed, when I come to examine the argument 


fcation of the perſons, nor the commands for a right exerciſe of the 
office committed to them, nor the whole Epiſtles to Timothy or Titus, 
do determine any one form of Government to be neceſſary in the Church 
f God. N : | : 

Thirdly, Let us ſee whether the general rules do require any one 
form; which rules, in that they are general, can determine nothing 
of the authority it ſelf, as to its particular mode, being intended on- 
ly for the regulation of the exerciſe of the authority in which Men 
are placed. And it is an evidence that nothing is particularly deter- 
mined in this caſe, when the Spirit of God lays down ſuch rules for 
Government which are appliable to diſtin& forms. Otherwiſe certain- 
ly ſome rule would have been laid down, which could have been ap- 


ching without a call, nor go without ſending, will equally hold, whe- 
ther the power of ordination lie in a Biſhop with Preſbyters, or in Preſ- 
byters acting with equality of power. That offenders be cenſured, and 
complaints made to the Church in caſe of ſcandal, determines nothing to 
whom the power of juriſdiction doth ſolely belong, nor what that 


with decency and order, doth preſcribe nothing wherein that decency lies, 
nor how far that order may extend; nor yet who muſt be the Judges of 


benefit of the Church, doth no ways reſtrain the Church's freedom in diſ- 
poling of its ſelf as to the form of its Government, ſo the aim of the 
Church be for the better edification of the body of the Church, and to 
promote the benefit of it. But, methinks, theſe general orders and 
rules for diſcipline, do imply the particular manner of Government to 
be left at liberty to the Church of God, ſo that in all the ſeveral forms 
theſe general rules be obſerved. Whereas had Chriſt appointed a ſu- 
perior order to govern other ſubordinate officers and the Church together; 
Chriſt's command for governing the Church would have been particu- 
larly addreſſed to them; and again, had it been the will of Chriſt there 
ſhould be no ſuperior order above the Paſtors of particular Churches, 
there would have been ſome expreſs and direct prohibition of it; which 
becauſe we no where read, it ſeems evident that Chriſt hath left both 
the one and the other to the freedom and liberty of his Church. So 
much ſhall ſerve, in this place, to ſhew how improbable it is that 
Chriſt did ever preſcribe any one form of Government in his Church, 
lince he hath only laid down general rules for the management of Church- 
Government. | | of 
But this will not yet ſuffice thoſe who plead that Chriſt muſt deter- 
mine one immutable form of Government in his Church; but although 
it be a high preſumption to determine firſt what Chriſt muſt do, before 
we examine what he hath done, yet we ſhall (till proceed and examine 
all the pretences that are brought for this opinion. The next thing 
then which is generally urged for it, is the equal neceſſity of Chritf's 
inſtituting a certain form, as for any other Legiſlator who models a ax 
| | | mon- up. 


ges upon them. But yet, Thirdly, Were it only the matter of fact that 
ad ſucceed Timothy and Titus in their offices. But this I ſhall leave to 


from Apoſtolical ſuoceſſion. Thus we ſee then that neither the quali- 


§. 7. 


plied to nothing but to that one form. That none take the office of prea- 8 
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Church is which muſt receive theſe complaints. That all things be done 


that decency and order. That all he done for edi fication, and the common 
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mon-iwealth. Now, for anſwer to this, I ſay, Arft, That Chriſt hath in- 


ſtituted ſuch an immutable Government in his Church as is ſufficient 


; for the ſucceſſion and continuance of it; which is all which Founders 


of Common-wealths do look after, viz. that there be ſuch an order and 
diſtinction of Perſons, and ſubordination of one to the other, that a ſo- 


ciety may ſtill be preſerved among them; now this is ſufficiently provi- 


ded for by Chriſt appointing officers continually to rule his Church 
and eſtabliſhing Laws for the perpetuating of ſuch officers ; ſo whatſo- 


ever is neceſſary in order to the general ends of Government, is acknow- 


ledged to be appointed by Jeſus Chriſt. Until then that it be proved 


that one form of Government is in it ſelf abſolutely neceſſary for the 
being of a Church, this argument can prove nothing; for what is drawn 
from neceſſity, will prove nothing but in a caſe of neceſſity. Secondh, 1 
anſwer, That thoſe things which are not abſolutely neceſſary to the be- 
ing of a Church, or left to Chriſt's liberty, whether he will determine 
them or no; and are no farther to be looked on as neceſſary than as he 
hath determined by his Laws whether they ſhall be or no in his Church, 
The thing will be thus cleared: When I read that Zaleucus, Lycureus, 
or Numa did form a Common-wealth, and make Laws for it; I preſently 
conclude that there muſt be ſome order or diſtinction of perſons in 


this Common-wealth, and ſome rules whereby perſons muſt be governed, 


Eccleſia ſt. 


Polity, lib. 
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and whereby others muſt rule: But I cannot hence infer that Zaleucu, or 
Lycurgus did inſtitute Monarchical, Ariſtocratical, or Democratica] Govern- 


ment, becauſe any of theſe forms might be agreeable to their deſign; and 
therefore what kind of Government they did appoint ; can no otherwiſe 


be known than by taking a view of the Laws which they made in order 
thereto. So it is in reference to Chriſt; when we read that Chriſt hath 
inſtituted a Church always to continue in the world, we preſently ap- 
prehend that there muſt be ſome power and order in the members of 


that ſociety, and Laws for the governing it; but we cannot hence ga- 


ther that he hath bound up his Officers to a& in any one form, becauſe 


ſeveral forms might in themſelves equally tend to the 8388 the end 
C 


of Government in his Church. And therefore what Chriſt hath exprelly 
determined in his poſitive Laws, muſt be our rule of judging in this 
caſe, and not any preſumption of our own, that ſuch a form was ne- 
ceſſary, and therefore Chriſt muſt inſtitute and appoint it. Which 1s 
fully expreſſed by judicious Mr. Hooker, whoſe words will ſerve as 2 
ſufficient anſwer to this objection. As for thoſe marvelous diſcourſes, 
whereby they adventure to argue that God mutt needs have done the thing 
which they imagine was to be done; I mutt confeſs I have often wonder d 
at their exceeding boldneſs herein. When the queſtion is, whether God 
have delivered in Scripture, (as they affirm he hath ) a complete particular 
immutable form of Church Polity : Why take they that other both preſump- 
tuous and ſu ab For labour to prove he ſhould have done it; there being 


no way in this caſe to prove the deed of God, ſaving only by producing that 


evidence wherein he bath done it? But if there be no ſuch thing apparent 

upon record, they do as if one ſhould demand a Legacy by force and vertue 

75 ſome written Teſtament, wherein there being no ſuch thing ſpecified, 
e pleadeth that there it muit needs be, and bringeth arguments from t 


love and good will which always the Teſtator bore, imagining that theſe or 


of God, the moſt dutiful way on our part, is to ſearch what God hath 


the like proofs will convict a Teſtament to have that in it, which other 
men can no where by reading find. In matters which concern the actions 


done, 
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row and with: meekneſs to admire” that, rather than to diſpute) veau be 
mw ity of reaſon ought to do. Thus he, with more ta the fams 
e. The ſum then of the anſwer to this Argument, is this; that 
bolling can be infer d of what Chriſt: muſt do, fronz his relation to his 
Church, but what is abſolutely neceſſary to the being of it; as- for all 
ather things, they being arbitrary conſtitutions, we can judge nd mord 
of the neceſſity of them, than as we find them clearly revealed in the 
Word of God. And therefore the Plea muſt be removed from what 
Chriſt muſt do, to what he hath done, in order to the determining the 
particular form of Government in his Chur 
But ſtill it is argued for the neceſſity of a particular form of Go. F. 9. 
rerument in the Church, from the fimilitudes the Church is ſet out by in pn ter de 
Scripture; it ir call d a Vine, and therefore muſt have Keepers; an Polit. Ec- 
Houſe, and therefore nniſt have Government; a City, and therefore muſt 1 " 
habe a Polity; 4 Body, and therefore muſt bave Parts. I anſwer, Firſt, 5 
All theſe Similitudes prove only that which none deny, that there 
muſt be order, power, and a Government in the Church of God; we 
take not away the Keepers from the Vine, nor the Government from the 
Houſe, nor Polity from the City, nor diſtinction of Parts from the Bo 
ay; we aſſert all theſe things. as neceſſary in the Church of God. The 
Keepers of the Vine to defend and prune it; the Governours of the 
Houſe to rule and order it; the Polity of the City to guide and direct 
it, the Parts of the Body to compleat and adorn it. But, Secondly, 
None of theſe Similitudes prove what they are brought for; vig. that 
any one immutable form of Government 1s determined. For _ not 
the Keepers of the Vine uſe their own diſcretion in looking to it, ſo the 
. fouriſhing of the Vine be that they aim at? and if there be many of 
them, may there not be different orders among them, and ſome as 
| Superviſors of the others work? The Houſe; muſt have Governours, 
but thoſe that are fo, are entruſted with the power of ordering things 
in the Houſe according to their own diſcretion ; and where there is 
a multitude, is there not diverſity of offices among them? and is it ne- 
ceſſary that every houſe muſt have officers of the fame kind? In great 
and large Families there muſt be more particular diſtinct orders and of- 
fices, than in a ſmall and little one. The City muſt have its Polity; 
but all Cities have not the like, ſome have one form, and ſome another, 
and yet there is a City ſtill, and a Polity too. A Body muſt have all 
its Parts; but are all the Parts of the Body equal to one another? it 
ſufficeth that there be a proportion, though not equality in tliem; the 
ſeveral Parts of the Body have their ſeveral offices; and yet we ſee the 
Head is ſuperintendent over them all; and thus if we make every par- 
|. ticular Church a Body, yet it follows not that the form of cloathing that 
Body muſt always be the ſame; for tlie manner of Government is ra- 
ther the Cloathing to the Body, than the Parts of it; the Governours 
indeed are Parts of the Body, but their manner of governing is not; 
that may alter according to the proportion and growth of the Body, and 
, is faſhion change for better conveniency. 711 Ving „„ | 7 
Hut if theſe Similitudes probe nothing, yet'certainly, ſay they, the dift F. 10. 
ference as to Civil and; Eoclgſiaſtical Government will; for though there 
may be different. forms in civil Govgrmment,;\which are therefore cad van 
Ordinance of man, yet there muft. be but one. in Church Government, which we. 2.13, 
an Ordinance of God, and Cbriſt bath. appointed Officers to rule it.. 
anſwer, Frſt, We Wang end adele a difference between the Church 
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and the Commonawealth;z they are conſtituted for vther ends; the ns 


Political, the other Spiritual ; one Temporal, the other Eternal 35 they 
ſubſiſt by different Charters; the one given to men as men, the other to 
men as Chriſtians: They act upon different Principles, the one to pre- 
ſerve civil Rights, the other to promote an eternal Intereſt ;,-tiay, their 
formal Conſtitution is different, for a man by being d member of a Com. 
mo- wealth, doth not become a: member of the Church, and by bei 
excommunicated out of the Church, doth not ceaſe to be a member of 


the Commonwealth: The Officers of the one are clearly diſtinct from 


the other, the one ee e power from the Law of Chriſt, the 
other from God's general Providence. The Magiſtrate hath no power 
to excommunicate formally out of the Church, any more than to admit 
into it, nor have Church offioers any power to caſt men out of the Com- 
mon- wealth. We ſee then there is a difference between Civil and Ec- 


_ clefiaſtical Government : But then I anſwer, Secondly, The power of 
the Magiſtrate is not therefore called an Ordinance of man, - becauſe of 


the mutability of its form, and as diftinguiſhed from the form of Church 
Government. For, Firſt, The Apoſtle ſpeaks not of the form of Go- 
vernment, but of the power; fubmir ro every Ordinance of man, Gt. the 
ground of ſubmiſſion is not the form, but the power of Civil Govern- 


ment; and therefore there can be no oppoſition expreſſed here between 


the forms of Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Government: But if any ſuch op- 
poſition be, it maſt be between the powers; and if this be ſaid as to 
Civils, that the power is an ordinance of man in tliat ſenſe, (whereas 
nom. 13 1· Par faith it is of God ) yet as to the Church, it is freely acknowle 
ed that the power is derived from God. Secondly, The Civil power is 
not called arb xlios, becauſe it is a creature of man's making, and 
ſo ſubject to mens 8 but che ground of that ſpeech is, becauſe all 
Civil power reſpects men as men, without any farther connotation, 
Humana dicitur, non quod ab bominibus fit excopitata, fed quod bominum 
fit propria, faith Bega. And to the fame purpoſe Calvin, Humana dici- 
tur ordinatio, non quod humunitùs inbenta fuerit; fed quod propria bomi- 


num eſt digeſta &. ordinuta vivendi vatio. Piſcator, Humanam appellat, 


non quod mugiſtnatus honinesr:aucbores habeat, \ſ#d-quod homines eum ge- 
rant, So then the Civil power is not called 4700 


any oppoſſtion between the Civil and Church power, it is only this, 


that the one belongs to men as men, the other to men as Chriſtians. 


Thirdly, Although it be gramed that Chriſt hath appointed and ſet up 
his own officers in his Church, yet t doth not thence follow, that he 
hath determined mi what murmer they ſfiall rule his Church. Tt is true, 
Fpi. 4.12. Chriſt hath ſet up in His Church, ſome Apoſtles, ſome engel and 
ſome Paftors-and Teachers: but it doth not thence follow, t 
hath determined, whether the power of Apoſtles and Evangeliſts ſhould 
continue in his Church or no, as it implyed frperiority over the ordi- 
nary Paſtors oſ the Churches 5 nor whether the Paſtors of the Church 
ſhould act in an equality in their governing Churches. I grant that all 
Ohurch-Governmerit muſt be performed by officers of Chriſt's appoint 
ing, but chat which I fay'is not determined in Seripture, is the way 
and manner whereby they ſhall gevern Churches in common. 
F. 11. It is yet farther argued, That I the form of Church. Government be not 


Parker Po immutably. determined in Soviprure, then ir it in the Church's power, 1 
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| dinance of man, 26 
it is of man's ſetting up, but us it is proper to man; and ſo if there be 


at Chriſt 
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' to the Laws «of Chriſt,” and muſt argue the Scriprure of pee 
© This being one of the main arguments, I have reſerved it to ti 
ak the Tyiarii, and ſhall now examine what ſtrengtli there lies 
To this therefore I anſwer, 'Firſt, Thoſe offioers are only ſaid to 
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- which were never appointed by Chriſt, and are contrary go the = 
intments of Chriſt for the regulating of his Churclih fuch it is grant: 
24 the Church hath no power to inſtitute; but if by new officergs be 
meant only ſuch as have a charge over more than one particular congre- 

tion, by the conſent of the Paſtors themſelves, then it is evident ſuch _ 
n office cannot be {aid to be new; for beſides the general practice of 
the Church of God, from the firſt Primitive Times, which have all 
conſented in the uſe of füch officers z we find the foundation of this 
power laid by Chriſt himſelf, in the power which the Apoſtles were in⸗ 
veſted in, which was extended over many, both Churches and Paſtors; NY 
but if it be ſaid, The Apoſtolical pomer being extraordinary, muſt ceaſe 
with;tbe perſons which enjoyed it; I anſwer, Firſt, What was extraordi- 
nary. did ceaſe; but all the diſpute is, what was extraordinary, and. 
what not; ſome things were ordinary in them, as Preaching, Baptizing; . + 
Ordaining, Ruling Churches, ſome things were again extraordinary, as 
immediate Miſſion from Chriſt, (the main diſtinguiſhing note of an Apo: 
le) a power of working Miracles, to contifma"the'truth of what the 
preached : Now the Queſtion is, whether the power which they enjoyed . 
one-Prelbypers and Churches, be to he reckoned in the firſt or the ſe- - 
cond number. It muſt therefore be proved to be extraordinary, before 
it can be ſaid to ceaſe with them; and that muſt be done by ſome ar- 
guments proper to their perſons; for if the arguments brought be of a 
common and moral nature, it will prove the office to be ſo too. Se- 
condly,, By ceaſing may be meant, either ceſing as to its neceſſity, or cea- 
fing as to its lamfulneſie J ſay not, but that the neceſſity of the offioe, 
as in their Perſons, for the firſt preaching and propagating the Goſpel, 
dd teaſe with them; but that aſter their death it became unlawful for 
any particular perſons to take the care and charge of Dioceſan Churches, 
| deny. For to make a thing unlawful which was before lawful, there 
muſt be ſome expreſs prohibition forbidding any farther uſe of ſucha 
Jour, which I ſuppoſe men will not eaſily produce in the Word of 
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. Fanſwer therefore, Secondly, That the extending of any Miniſterial F. 12. 
power, is not the appointing of any new Office; becauſe every Mini- 
ſter of the Goſpel hath a relation in actu primo to the whole Church 

af God; the reſtraint and enlargement of which power is ſubje& to - 

poſitive determinations of prudenee and conveniency in adtu fecundo; 
and therefore if the Church ſee it fit for ſome men to have this*pow- 
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er enlarged for better government in ſome,” and reſtrained in others, 
that enlargement is the appointing no new office, but the making uſe 
of a power already enjoyed for the benefit of the Church of God. This 
being a foundation. tending ſo fully to clear the lawfulneſs of that Go 
vernment in the Church which implies a ſuperiority and ſubordination” 
of the offioers of tlie Church to one another; and the Churches uſing 
ber prudence in ordering the bounds of her officers, I ſhall do these 
mo things: Firſt, Shew that the power of every Miniſter of the Go-- 
hel doch primarily and habitually reſpe& the Church in common,” S... 
dend, That the Church may in a peculiar manner ſingle out ſome ff 
is offioers for the due adminiſtration of Eccleſiaſtical power. Fit, That 
7 | De . .. i» nn DENG ab 
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every Miniſter of the Goſpel hath a power reſpecting the Church i, 
Y * This 1 find fully and largely proved by thoſe who * 
equality of the power of Miniſters; Fit, From Chriſt's beſtowing the 
| {everal offices of the Church for the ule of the whole Church, Fpb,,, 
12, 13. Chriſt hath ſet Apoſtles, Cc. Paſtors and Teachers in bis 
Church; now'this Church muſt needs be the Catholick viſible Church, 
becauſe indiſputably the Apoſtles office did relate thereto, and conſe. 
uently ſo muſt that of Paſtors and Teachers too: Again, The end of 
theſe offices is the building up the body of Chriſt, which cannot other. 
wiſe be underſtood than of his whole Church; elſe Chriſt muſt-have ag 
many bodies as the Church hath particular congregations. + Which is 2 
new way of Confubſtantiation. . Secondly, The miniſterial office was in 
being before any particular congregations were gathered; for Chriſt up- 
- on his aſcenſion to glory gave theſe gifts toes and the Apoſtles were 
” impowered by Chriſt before his aſcenſion ; either then they were no 
Church-officers, or if they were ſo, they could have no other Correlate, 
but the whole body of the Church of God then lying under the power 
of darkneſs, a few perſons excepted. Thirdly, Becauſe the main deſign 
of appointing a.Goſpel-Miniſtry, was the converſion of Heathens and 
Infidels; and if theſe be the proper object of the miniſterial Function, 
then the office muſt hase reference to the whole Church of Chriſt; 
elſe there could be no part of that office performed towards thoſe who 
are not yet converted. Foruntbly, Elſe a Miniſter can perform no'office 
belonging to him as ſuch, beyond the bounds of his particular con- 
gregation, and ſo can neither preach nor adminiſter the Sacraments to 
any other but within the bounds of his own particular place and peo- 
ple. Fifthly, Becauſe Miniſters by-baptizing do admit men into the ca- 
tholick vifible Church, ( elſe a man muſt be baptized again every time 
he removes from one urch to another) and none can admit beyond 
what their office doth- extend to; therefore it is evident that every 
particular Paſtor of a Church hath a relation to the whole Church: To 
which purpoſe our former obſervation is of great uſe, viz. That par- 
ticular Congregations are not of God's primary intention, but for nen- 
conveniency, and fo conſequently is the fixedneſs of particular Paſtors to 
their ſeveral places for the greater conveniency of the Church; every 
Paſtor of a Church then hath a relation to the whole Church; and that 
which hinders him from the exerciſe of this power, is not any unlaw- 
fulneſs in the thing, but the preſerving of order and conveniency in the 
Church of God. This being 3 I fay, Secondly, That the off 
cers of the Church may in à peculiar manner. attribute a larger and 
more extenſive power to ſome particular perſons for the more convenl- 
ent exerciſe of their common power. We have ſeen. already that their 
power extends to the care of the Churches in common, that the reſtraint 
of this power is a matter of order and decency in the Church of God: 
Now in matters of common goncernment, without all gueſtien, it is not 
unlawful when the Church judgeth it moſt for edification, 10 grant 10 
ſome. the exacutive port of that power, which is originally and fund. 
mentally common to them all. For our better underſtandinę of this, 
we muſt conſider a twofold power belonging to Church-officers, a pu 
er of orger, and @ power of juriſdidtion ;, for in ay Ys there are 
ſome things inſeparably joined to his Function, and belonging to ce 
one in his perſonal capacity, both in af prime, and in eli ſends, 
both as to the right and power to do it, and the oxeriſe and ei 
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wer, . the Word, viſiting ea, A yy 
1 Sacnments, c. but there are other kings Which every preſ- 
| aptitude, and a jus to in actu primo, but the limitation + 


N doth belong to the Church in common, and 
belong not to a one perſonally, but. b a farther power of chowe or 
delegation to it, ſuch is the power of viſiting Churches, taking care that 
n their duty; ſuch is the power of ordination Fs 
ad Ohurd” and making rules for decency in the Qpurch; 
this is that we ca the power of 3 juriſdidtion. Now this latter agg | 
though it belongs ; hohicusl and in gs primo to every Prefbyter; y 

being about matters of publick and common concemment, ſome e 
Authority in a Chae conftituted 1s n 4. hs che power of or- 


che power of order. And how incongruouſly they ſpeak, who ſup 
ſing an equality in the Preſbyters of Churches at firſt, do cry out, 


the Church takes upon her the office of Chrift; if the clegae any 7 a 
mo icon. 


peculiar exerciſe of the power of j 


The laſt thing pleaded why an Pg — form o FO — C. 1 


| myſt be laid down in Scripture, is from the perfection and ſufficiency of 


the Scriptures ;, becauſe: otherwiſe. the Scriptures would be condemned of 


inperfection. But this will receive an eaſie diſpatch : For, Firſt, bs 
conitroverſie about the perfection of the 1 is not concernin 
eſſential or integral perfection, but 2 perfection ratione finis & effeftuum on fe 3 
n order to its ue now the end of it is to be an adæquate rule of faith Serine ſacr, 
u 


which it is ſuffi- cab. 24. 5.3. 


and manners, and ſufficient to bring men to ſalvation; 
cently acknowledged to be, if all things neceffary to be believed or pra- 
Uſed be contained in the Word of God: now or "which we aflert not 
tobe fully laid down in Scripture, is not pleaded to be any ways ne- 
- eſſary, nor to be a matter of faith, but ſomething left to the Churches 
Iberty; but here it is aid by fore, that this is 9 to the Law of 
God, which deftroys the Scr perfection: therefore I anſwer, Se- 


Lech, Whatever is 4 wi of che neceſſity of doing it, 


deſtroys the Seriptures e if it be not contained in it: for that 
rule; and in this ſenſe every additio perfi- 
ens is additio corrunpent, beca be it takes away from the —.— 8 of 


$a 7 rule Which it is added to; and thus Popiſn traditions are deſtructiue 


the Scriptures ſufficiency. But the doing of any thing not poſi tively 


S e 
. erving the general ru 


he Geng of it, from deſtroying the perfection or 
fulfciency of of the Word of God. Thirdh „All un Church Govern- 
ment, are contained clearly in Niese The eſſentials of "Church Go- 
* are "ow AS are — to the preſervation of ſuch a ſociety 
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as the Church is; now all theſe things have been not only ax; ted, 


but proved to be contained in Scripture ; but whatever is not ſ | 
in its ſelf, can only become neceſſary by vertue of God's expreſs com. 
mand, and what is not ſo commanded, is accidental and circumſtanti 


and a matter of Chriſtian liberty, and ſuch we aſſert the form of Church - 


Government to be. It is not our work to enquire, ' why God hath de. 
termined ſome things that might ſeem more circumſtantial than this 
and left other things at liberty, but whether God hath determined theſe 
things or no. Which determination being once cleared, makes the thin 

ſo commanded neceſſary as to our obſervance of it: but if no ſuch 
thing be made appear, the thing remains a matter of liberty, and ſo the 
Scriptures perfection as to the neceſſaries in order to ſalvation, is no 
ways impeached by it. So much now for the neceſſity of Chriſt's de. 
termining the particular form of Government: we now proceed to the 


confideration of Chriſt's actions, whether by them the form of Church 


Government is determined or no? 
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M het her any of Chriſt's aftions have determined the form of Government, 


Al power in Chriſt's hands for Governing his Church + what order Chriſt 
rok in order thereto when be was in the world. Calling Apoſtles the 
firſt action reſpecting outward Government ;, the name and office of Apo- 
files cleared; an equality among them proved during our Saviour's life. 
Peter not made Monnet af the Church by Chriſt. The Apoſiles power 
over the ſeventy Diſciples conſidered, with the nature and quality of 
their office, Matth. 20. 255 26, 27. largely diſcuſſed and explained. 
It makes not all inequality in Church officers unlawful: by the difference 
of Apoſtles and Paftors F Churches. Matth. 18, 15. Hom far that de- 
termines the form of Church Government? » No evidence F any exatt 
order for Church Government from thence, Matth. 16. 15, 16, 17, 18. 
conſidered bow far that concerns the Government of the Church, 


Aving conſidered and anſwered tlie Arguments which are brought, 
why Chriſt muſt determine the particular form of Government: 


Our next taſk will be to enquire into thoſe actions of our Saviour which 
are conceived to have any plauſible afpe& towards the ſetling the form 
of Government in his Church. And were it not that men are generally 
ſo wedded to an hypotheſis they have once drunk in by the prevalency 
of intereſt or education, we might have been ſuperſeded from our for- 


mer labour, but that men are ſo ready to think that opinion to be moſt 
neceſſary, which they are moſt in love with, and have appeared moſt 
zealous for. Men are loth to be perſuaded that they have ſpent ſo much 
breath to ſo little purpoſe, and have been ſo hot and eager for ſome- 
what, which at laſt appears to be a matter of Chriſtian liberty. There- 
fore we find very few that have been ever very earneſt in the maintain- 
ing or promoting any matter of opinion, but have laid more weight up- 
on it, than it would really bear; leſt men ſhould think, that with all 


their ſweat and toil, they only beat the air, and break their teeth in 


cracking a nut, with a hole in it; which if they had been ſo wiſe as to 
diſcern before, they might have ſaved their pains for ſomewhat which 


would have better recompenced them. But thus it generally fares fi 
| ab a men; 
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dine right for authority in the Church muſt be derived. Which right 
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denz they ſuck in principles according 2s intereſt and education diſpoſerh 


them, which being once in, have the advantage of inſinuating themſelves 


into the underſtanding, and thereby raiſe a prejudice againſt hat ever 


comes to diſturb them; which prejudice _ the Tellow Faundiſe of 


the ſoul, leaves ſuch a tinQure upon the eyes of the underſtanding; that 
till it be cured of that Icteriſim, it cannot diſcern things in their proper 
colours. Now this prejudice is raiſed by nothing more ſtrongly, than 
when the opinion received is entertained upon a preſumption, that there 
is Aa Divine ſtamp and Impreſs upon it, though no ſuch Hfigies be diſcern- 
able there. Hence come all the ſeveral contending parties about Church 
Government, equally to plead an intereſt in this Jus Diuvinum, and what- 


ever opinion they have eſpouſed, they preſently conceive it to be of no 


leſs than Divine extract and Original. And as it ſometimes was with 
great perſonages among the Heathens, when their miſcarriages were 
diſcernable to the eye of the world, the better to palliate them among 
the vulgar, they gave themſelves out to be impregnated by ſome of 
their adored Deities; ſo 1 fear it hath been among ſome whoſe Religion 
ſhould have taught them better things, when either faction, deſign, or 
intereſt, hath formed ſome conceptions within them ſuitable thereunto, 


to make them the more paſſable to the world, they are brought forth 
under the pretence of Divine truths. Far be it from me to charge any 


fincere, humble, ſober Chriſtians with an offence of ſo high a nature, 
who yet may be poſſeſſed with ſome miſtakes and apprehenſions of this 
mature; but theſe are only wrought on by the Maſters of parties, who 
know, unleſs they fly ſo high, they ſhall never hit the game they aim 
at. This is moſt diſcernable in the Factors for the Roman Onmipotency 


(as Paulus the fifth was call'd Omnipotentice Pontificie Conſervator ) they 


who ſee not that Intereſt and Faction upholds that Court rather than 
Church, may well be preſumed to be hoodwinked with more than an im- 
plicite faith; and yet if we believe the great ſupporters of that intereſt, 
the power they plead for is plainly given them from Chriſt himſelf, and 
not only offer to prove that it was ſo, but that it was not conſiſtent with 

the wiſdom of Chriſt that it ſhould be otherwiſe. Leſt I ſhould ſeem 
to wrong thoſe of any religion, hear what the author of the Gloſs upon 
the Extrauagancies (fo they may well be called) ſaith to this purpoſe, Extras. 
applying that place of our Saviour, all power is given to me in heaven { ſar 
and earth, Matt h. 28. 18. to the Pope, adds theſe words, Non videretur 

Daminus diſeretus fuiſſe, ut cum reverentia ejus loquar, niſi unicum poſt 
 talem vicarium religuiſſer, qui hac omnia poſſet. We ſee by this what 
blaſphemies men may run into, when they argue from their private fan- 
des and opinions, to What muſt be done by the Law of Chriſt. It 
therefore becomes all ſober Chriſtians impartially to inquire what Chriſt 
hath done, and to ground their opinions only upon that, without any 
ſuch ꝓreſumptuous intruſions into the Counſels of Heaven. We here 
therefore take our leave of the diſpute, why it was neceſſary a form of 
Government ſhauld be eſtabliſhed, and now enter upon a ſurvey of 
thoſe grounds which are taken from any paſſages of our Saviour, com- 
"monly profluced:as a foundation)for any particular Forms. 

I shall not ſſand to prove tthat:Chrzft. as Mediator hath all the power F. 2. 
over the Church in is on hands, it being a thing ſo evident from Scrip- 
ure, and ſo beyond all diſpute with thoſe whom I have to deal with. 14. 5. s. 
in which reſpect he is the only head of the Church, and from whom all | 
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can ariſe only from ſome actions or Laws of Chriſt, which we there. 
fore now ſearch into. The firſt publick action of Chriſt after his ſolemn 
entrance upon his office, which can be conceived to have any reference 
to the Government of his Church, was the calling the Apoſtles, In 
whom for our better methodizing this diſcourſe; we ſhall obſerve theſe 
three ſeveral ſteps. Firſt, When they were called to be Chriſt's Diſci. 
ples. - Secondly, When Chriſt ſent them out with a power of Miracles, 
Thirdly, When he gave them their full Commiſſion of acting with Apo- 
ſtolical power all the world over. Theſe three ſeaſons are accurate] 


to be diſtinguiſhed; for the Apoſtles did not enjoy ſo great power when 


they were diſciples, as when they were ſent abroad by Chriſt; neither 

had they any proper power of Church-Government after that ſending 

Mr. 28. forth, till after Chriſt's reſurrection, when Chriſt told them, all powep 
18, 19- Twas put into his hands, and therefore gave them full commiſſion to go 
and preach the Goſpel to all nations. The firſt ſtep then we obſerve in 

the Apoſtles towards their power of Church-Government, was in their 

firſt calling to be Diſciples. - Two-ſeveral- calls are obſerved in Scrip- 

ture, concerning the Apoſtles; the firſt: was more general, when they 

were called only to follow Chriſt; the ſecond more ſpecial when Ori 

told them what he called them to, and ſpecified and deſcribed their office 

to them, by telling them he would make them Fiſhers of Men. We 

{hall endeavour to digeſt the order of their calling as clearly and as 

briefly as we can. Our bleſſed Saviour, about the thirtieth year of his 

Luke 3. 23. age, ſolemnly entring upon the diſcharge of his prophetical office in 
| making known himſelf to be the true Meſſias to the world, to make his 
— 3- 13. appearance more publick, goes to Jordan, and is there baptized of John; 
"+ 1. preſently after he is led up by the Spirit into the wilderneſs, where he 

| continued forty days. In this ſpace of time John removes from Jordan 
John 1. 29. and comes on the other fide to Bethabara; thither Chriſt comes to John; 
FJobn not only owns Chriſt himſelf, but tells his diſciples this was he 
into whoſe name he had baptized them, Upon this, two of Foby's 


John 1. 37. diſciples leave their Maſter and follow Chriſt. Theſe two are the firſt 


diſciples we ever read our Saviour had; whereof the one was Andrew, 
Peter's brother, and the other probably conceived to be John (it being his 
cuſtom to conceal his name when he ſpeaks of himſelf); Andrew calls his 
brother Peter; Chriſt next day calls Philip; Philip he finds Nathaniel. 
And this as far as we read, was tlie firſt number of Chriſt's diſciples. 
John 2. 2. Here we find to or three gathered together in the name of Cbriſt, and 
= * Chriſt (truly) in the midſt of them. Theſe diſciples it appears ſtaid 


with Chriſt ſome time, for they went with him to the marriage in Cana- 


un 3. 22, and after went up with him to Feruſalem, when many profeſſed to be 
John 7. 1. his diſciples; from thence he goes into Fudea, where he gathers many 
diſciples, and baptizeth them. After this he returns with his diſciples, by 


the way of Samaria into Galilee : and theſe diſciples being now again at 


home, in probability did return for their livelihood to their old imploy- 

ments for ſome ſmall time, ' Chriſt having not yet commanded them to 
forſake all and follow him. Not long after (about a years ſpace from 

the firſt calling them) Feſus being in Galilee goes to the lake of Gene- 

Luke g. 1. Sareth, there he finds Andrew: and Peter fiſhing : after the miracle there 


vac 4 wrought, he then in a more ſolemn manner calls them to leave their 


Mark 1.16, imployment, for he had deſigned them for a greater, which was os 
2 Fiſhers of men. Whereby our Saviour expreſſeth the care, pains, en 
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a deſign and end of the Miniſterial function he had appointed them 
lr. laber and Peter preſently leave all and follow Chriſt; the like do 
James and John, whom they met with a little farther upon the ſhore, - - 
And now thoſe who were before but as common Diſciples; are admitted 
into a higher order, and bred up by Chriſt, as perſons deſigned for an 
employment of ſo high a nature. We ſee here a neceſſity Opizaking 
a double call of the Apoſtles; elſe it were impoſſible to recohcile the 
narration bf- John with the other Evangeliſts. Therefore Auguſtine De Coyerſ« 
thinks their firſt being with Chriſtin John, was only for preſent latige nr. 
fiction who he was, which as ſoon as they underſtood and admired, . * 
they returned to their own habitations. Thomas he makes three ſeve- 
nl callings of them, the firſt ad agnitionem &. familiaritatem, which is 
lat in John; the ſecond ad Diſcipulatum that ſpoken of in Luke 5, 1. 
te third ad adbeſſonem, Mat. 4. 18. Mark 1. 16. But I fee no reaſon „ afanb, 
to make the ſtory in Luke to be different from that of Matthew and Mark excer.inBar, 
the former ſome ſay was vocatio ad fidem, a general preparatory call to %% ⁰́—fTñ 
- the latter; the latter was vocatio ad mus Apoſtolicum ; although they orig. © 
pyere not choſen to be Apoſtles till afterwards, yet now Chriſt made them Cecie. T5. i. 
\ Candidates of the Apoſtleſhip, & amicos interioris admiſſionis, in order to Eg ; 
that great employment he had deſigned them for. Farther we muſt take Haim. 
- notice that from the time of the Baptiſm of J7ohn, the Apoſtles did gene- Evan, c.36; 
_ nally continue with Chriſt, which appears from the qualification of an 8 
Apoſtle given by Peter at the choice of Matthias : Of thoſe men which ad 1. ar, 
ble companied with-us all the time that the Lord Jeſus went in and out 2. 
mung us, beginning from the baptiſm of John, unto the ſame day he was 
taken up ffom us. The ſtrength of which teſtimony is impregnable for 
oving that the Apoſtles did generally continue with Chriſt after their 
being called to follow him; but that time from the baptiſm of 7ohn muſt 
not be taken ſtri&ly, for many of the Apoſtles, as Matthew, Oc. were 
not called till ſome time after. About four months after Chriſt's more ſo- 
lemn calling of the Apoſtles, at the tune of Pentecoſt, as Chemnitius con- Herman; 
our Saviour proceeds to a ſolemn choice of them into their of. ch. 30. 
tices, which. is deſcribed by Luke 6: T3: after he had prayed the whole 
night before, v. 12. Mark he acquaints us with the ends of Chriſt's Mark z. 


chuſing them: Firſt, That they might continually attend upon him the 1415. 40 


better to be fitted for their employment afterwards ; which he expreſ- 
ſeth, when he adds, that he might ſend them out to preach, and to give 
them power over Devils and Diſeaſes, to caſt out the one, and to cure 
the other. Their actual ſending out was riot (ſay ſome) till half a year 
after, which is the ſtory related by Mat. 10. 1. near a twelve month, 
'( lay others) but preſently, upon their choice, Chriſt makes the Sermon 
in the Mount, as appears by the comparing Luke 6. 17, 20. with Mat. 
5. 1. wherein, among other things, our Saviour takes occaſion to de- 
care their duty to them, telling them, they were the Light of che world, 
*% which he doth the more to fit them for the diſcharge of their em- 
PPV ade ny AVI TH PLL IND 8 
Having thus laid theſe things together about the Apoſtles, from their C. 2. 
. ed alling, to the time of Nets we ſhall take notice of 'theſe 9.3 
things from them which may relate to the office which the Apoſtles were 
_Glled to, and to the government of the Church by them. Firſt, We 
here obſerve that our Saviour no ſooner began to preach the Goſpel 
himſelf, but he made choice of ſome perſons as a peculiar order of men, 
for the propagation of the Goſpel in the world. The peculiarity. of the 
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therefore it is obſervable that Chriſt did not call the Apoſtles off from 
r employments, till he deſigned to make them poſt before, 


the admirable wiſdom of our Saviour in the choice he made of le 


| {ons were ſuch, who by reaſon of the known meanneſs of their condi. 


Chriſt's firſt publick appearance in his office; he might have left the 
Apoſiles im the common order of Diſciples, had he not intended an office 
in his Church, diſtinct and peculiar from all other employments 5 and 


their 
when they were only private Diſciples, they did follow employ. 
ments at {ome times {till ; but when he calls them to be Fiſhers of Men, 
he bids them leave all and follow him. Secondly; We take notice of 


perſons for firſt founding his Church; and the means he uſed to ft 
them for it. The perſons were ſuch as were thoſt ſuitable to his de- 
fign; the means ſuch as were moſt ſuitable to the perſons. The per- 


tion, and ſuppoſed weakneſs of abilities, were the fitteſt to convince the 


world, that the doctrine which they preached was not the product of 


fined and ſublimated notions of their wife men ſhould do, managed 


Cor. 2.5, 


humane wiſdom, but the expreſs Image and character of Divine Truth, 


whoſe nakedneſs and ſimplicity would gain more upon mens belief by 
the power which accompanied the preaching of it, than the moſt re- 


with the greateſt ſubtilty and prudence by the maintainers of them. 
Chriſt would make men fee that his doctrine ſtood not in need either of 
the wiſdom or power of men, to defend or propagate it; and therefore 


made choice of the moſt unlikely inftruments for that end; that mens 


fxith ſhould not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, but in the power of God, But 


withal we are to take notice of Chriſt's admirable wiſdom in the means 


he uſed to fit and qualifie them for the firſt builders of his Church; for 
although the power and efficacy- of their preaching was wholly from 
God, and not from themſelves, yet our Saviour doth not preſently, up- 


on his calling them, place them in the higheſt office. he intended them 
for, but proceeds gradually with them, and keeps them a long time un- 


der his own eye and inſtruction, before he ſends them abroad; and that 


for two ends chiefly : Firſt, To be witneſſes of his actions. Secondly, Io 


be auditors F his doctrine. Firſt, To be witneſſes of his actions, which 


was looked on by the Apoſtles, as the moſt neceflary qualification for 
an Apoſtle, in the place fore-cited, Acts 1. 21, 22. Peter calls himſelf 
a witneſs of the ſufferings I Chriſt, 1 Pet. 5. 1. John ſaith, that which 
was from the beginning, which we have beard, which we. have ſeen with 


our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands haue handled of the 
word of life; that which we have ſeen and beard, declare we, unto you, 


1 Joh. 1. 1, 3. whereby the credibility of the Goſpel was ſufficiently evi- 


denced to the world, when the Preachers of it ſpake nothing but what 
their own ſenſes were witneſſes of, bath as to the doctrines and actions 


of Chriſt ; and therefore is no ways credible, they ſhould be deceived 
themſelves in what they ſpoke ; and more improbable they would de- 
ceive others, whoſe intereſi lay wholly upon the truth of the doctrine 
which they preached; for by the very preaching of that doctrine they 
robb'd themſelves of all the comforts of life, and expoſed themſelves to 


a a thouſand miſeries in this life; ſo that unleſs their doctrine was true in 


order to another life, they were guilty: of the greateſt folly this world 
ever heard of. We ſee. what care our Saviour took to ſatisfie the rea- 
ſons of men concerniug the credibility of his doctrine, when the 


were 


he employed in the founding of a Church upon it, were only ſuch. 2 
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the him from whom they received it; and thereby 75 annffffuppoſe y 

ice ignorance in them concerning the things t ey | 3 e Id © 

and ruſt they might have a delign to 1 ers, he ie their 

rom faithfulneſs appear, by their expoſing t ler 2 haz make 
ore,, e good: the truth of what they preached.” Eſpecially Ning ſück a Di:. 
oy- + vine power accompanying them in the miracles wrought) ;. Say which 

len, were ne to perſuade any rational men, that they came upon a trus 

of " Enbaſſie, w ed ſuch Credentials along with them. Another end 


e of our 8 ad s training up his Apoſtles o long in his Schogl before 

\ fit be em: abroad, was, that they mighꝭ be auditors of his dodrine, 

de- nd ſo might learn themſelyes befote the) taught others. Chriſt was 

per- vo friend to thoſe haſty births which run abroad with the ſhell gn their | 

Adi beads; no, although it was in his power to confer the gifts of the Ho- 

the | 5 Ghoſt, as. wot at their firſt entrance into Diſapleſhip as afterwards, 

of ſee he nurtures and trains them up gradually, teaching them as 

b; Quntilian would have, Maſters do, Guttatim, acquainting them now .. 
by with one, then with another of the N of the Goſpel. Chriſt- 


dh not overwhelm them with f * torrents of diſcourſes,” bur | 


+, gently drops nom one thing into another, by which way 
1 * mrrow-nouth'd veſſels woah be the Welt filled. Tea our — 


* ROW grea - hw. Jah ignorance ug 1 7 1 y 
ti on, A Chriſt's death and reſurreſtion, and the nature 1 * 
"Coo Aue e alter dan d been fowe ears 


ich r. 
5 WH wards che Union os — the Za One or teach them al gh It was 


"_ "Chriſt's deſign to have them go - wma, from'ſtrength to ſtrength, pſal. 84. 7. 
d don domo ſanftuarii in abmum Mflrinæ, as the Chaldee Paraphrait renders * 
5 lage, from one School of learning to another. As under the Law, 
den that waited for the Ruach-hakkedeſb, the inſpiration of t the 
Divine Spirit, were brought up in the Sch of the Prophets under in- 


VI uction there which was the place where they lay expecting the gen- 


hat 3 "os of the © Holy: Spirit to carry them forth; was the ground | 
a of * complaint, that be tuns neither a Prophet, not the ſon a Amos 5.14. 
d Probber; by Which it ſeems evident, that God: 8 ordinary courſe was to 

de- take ſome o* the Sons of the Prophets out of the Colleges where they 

ine med, and employ them in the Pro F Rice, But 'of this largel 

. ellewhere; Such a Schobl of the rophets did our Saviour now ere 

yu wherein he entred his Diſciples as Scholars, "q and cate? them! in order 


dd the office he intended them for. 


TId 1. 4 Pp | 
Abe next thing we take notice off is the x name abd nature” of that 
A _ offite which Chriſt calbd-them tb. They who derive” the uſe, of the * 


mine of Apoſtles, as apply d by Chriſt to his Diſciples, either from 
"nba * ** which name the Maſters of _ "7 ho 4 
a | ' 2 - 3 GR — call, 
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word from common uſe, but applying it in a ſpecial manner to a pe- 
culiar fenſe, which is the cuſtom of the Scriptures. | The original of 
| the word properly imports ſuch as are ayer by coinmifſion from an- 
Exercit.14. other, for the diſpatch of ſome buſineſs in his. name. So Caſaubm, 
Sel. . ( who was ſufficiently able to judge of the uſe of a Greek word) KR 
communi Grecorum uſu dm ght dicebantur certi homines, qui negotii ge. 
rendi gratid, magis quam deferendi nuntii, aliquo mittebantur. And fo 
it is taken, 70hn 13. 16. de db . piilor 78 mail. am, He 
that is ſent is not greater than he that ſent him. Thence Epaphroditus, 
when employed upon a ſpecial meſſage to Paul, in the name of the 
Churches, is call'd ani«AG. avlwr, Phil. 2. 25. which we tranſlate zou 
meſſenger. And ſo Titus and the two other, ſent to the Church of (. 
2Cor. 8.23. rinth, to gather their charity, are call'd mono enxAnmor, the meſes 
gers of the Churches, Thence Paul fully renders the import and ſent 
of the word Apoſtle by @proſftvopÞv, 2 Corinth. 5. 20. We af os An- 
baſſadors for Chrift. To which purpoſe it is obſervable, that the Sep- 
' tuagint, ( whoſe Greek is moſt followed by the New Teſtament) do 
render the word hw when it ſigni fies to employ a meſſenger upon ſpe- 
cial ſervice, by amgimeav,” as 1 Kings 21. 11.——x 1 Kings 12. 18. 
Exod. 4. 30. and the very word amcaQG. is uſed Wit | 
14. 6. where Abijah ſaith, 1 am amwi5o\GOs weys o oxAness, 4 ſad meſſen- 
ger to thee; for-thus ſaith the Lord. Whereby the full ſenſe and im- 
portance of the word Apoſtle appears to be, one that is employed by a 
peculiar commiſſion from him that hath authority. over him, for the 
doing ſome ſpecial ſervice. Thus were Chriſt's Diſciples called Apo- 
ſtles, from the immediate commiſſion which they had from Chriſt, for | 
diſcharge of that work which he employed them in. Thence our Sa- 
viour makes uſe of the word ſending in the proper and peculiar ſenſe, 
when he gives the Apoſtlestheir commiſſions, in thoſe” remarkable words 
of Chriſt to them. As the Father bath ſent me, fo "qo I you, jolt. Th 
21. Whereby our Saviour delegates his power and authority which he 
had as Doctor of the Church, to his Apoſtles, upon his leaving the 
world, not in a privative way, ſo as to deſtroy his own authority over 
the Church, but in a cumnlative way, inveſting them with that autho- 
rity which they had not before, for both teaching and governing the 
Church. No argument then can be drawn for the right or form of 
Church- Government from Chriſt's actions towards his diſciples, before 
the laſt and full s was given unto them; becauſe they had 

no power of Church- Government before that tige. 
F. 5. _ Which will be farther cleared, if we conſider their firſt ſending out, 
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ſpoken of, Mat. 10. 1. Mark 6. 7. Luke 9. 1. Several things lie in our 

way to be obſerved, in reference to this Miſſion of the Apoſtles. Firft, 

That though the Apoſtles had been now for ſomg competent time, 00 
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= they did before, Jol 
immediate preſent order from Chriſt hin 
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af the Sun. But now were the Apoſtles firſt ſent out to preach, and 


ent into the bigb-my 


the credibility, but che tertain zrurb#of what they preached.  There- _ 
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only called to their office, burffolemnly*choſen to it; yet we no Where 
jad that they did ever exerciſe that office till nom they were ſent 
forth by Chriſt. They remained ſtill at Chriſt's feet, learning for | 
their "own inſtruction, and fitting Gangs”, for their futze*employ- 4 
went, and thought it no inconvenience while they lay for A Wind. io , 
bot, ſufficient lading and proviſion for their Voyage ape indeed 
oh 4. 2. but that I 0. dond by them by an 
8 wHelf, being by as the chief in 
the action; thence Chriſt in one place is ſaid to baptize, Fob. 3. 22, 
and yet he is faid 101 to baptize, but his diſciples, Fob. 4. 2. Chriſt 
did it aun horitatively, the diſciples miniſterially. _ Yet if we ſhould grant 
the diſciples did then baptize as private men after the received cuſtom 
of the Jews, (among whom only a Conſeſſus trium was requiſite to bap- 


| tige a * doth not at all take off from the peculiarity of a 
Function bo 


to preach and baptize, becauſe as yet the Goſpel-Mini- 
ſtry was not inftituted ; and therefore what might be lawful before re- 


mant, doch not follow it ſhould be fo after ; when all thoſe ſcatter- 
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el Rays and Beams which were diſperſed abroad before, were gathered 
into the Miniſteria office upon Chriſt's appointing it, as that great He- 
mſpbere of Light in the Creation was after ſwallowed up in the body 


now. God firſt begins to null the Jewiſh-Migftry, and ſet up another 


Inſtead of it, and makes good that threatninig that be was agdinit the Eꝛrek. 34. 


Shepherds, and avould require the flock at their hand, and cauſe them to 
ceaſe ro fed the flock, &c. Here then we have the firſt exerciſe of 
the Apoſtles Miniſtry, for which we ſee, befides their former cal! 
and choice, particular Miſſion was after neceſſary. Secondly, We ob- 
ſerve, That the employment Chriſt ſent them upon now, was only a 
temporary emplagyent, confined as to work and place, and not the full 
Apoſtolical work. The want of conſidering and underſtanding this, 
hath been the -ground of very many miſtakes among men, when they 
ague from the occaſional precepts here given the Apoſtles, as from a 
ſtanding perpetual rule for a Goſpel-Miniſtry ; whereas our Saviour 
only ſuited theſe inſtructions to the preſent caſe, and the nature and 
condition. of the Apoſtles preſent employment; which was not to;preach 
the Goſpel up and down themſelves, but to be as ſo ow 1 Bap- 
Fo to call the people to the hearing of Chriſt himſelf; and therefore | 
the dodrine they were to preach, was the ſame with his, the Kingdom war. 10. 7. 
of Heaven is at hand, whereby it appears their doctrine was only pre- 
paratory to Chriſt; it being only to raiſe up higher expectations of the 
Coſpel-ſtate under the Aeli and theſe were they whom the King now Mat. 22. 9 
s, to invite men to the marriage: feaſt, and to bid 
them to come in i Hm. This was the only preſent empltyment of the 
Apoſtles in their firſt Miſſion, in which they were confined to the Cities 
o Judæa, that they might have the firſt refuſal of the Goſpel offers. 
This Miſſion then being gccaſional, limited, and temp can yield no 
Toundation for any thing perpetual to be built upon it. Mah, We ob- 
ſerve, That thqſe whom Chriſt employed in the firſt diſperſing the Go. 
ſpe] abroad, webe furniſhed with arguments ſufficient to H not only 


O 


*. 


fore Chriſt, "when he now ſent them out, gave them volay w b Tenn, Mar. 10. 2. 
not only a mere power to turk miracles, but a right conferred on them to 
4b it as the Apoſiles of Chrift, Theſe were. the Credemials which the 

4 — | __ Apoſtles: 
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' Apoſtles carried along with them, 


Mew from whom they derived 
their power, and by whoſe authority they acted. And theſe were the 
moſt ſuitable to them, as making it appear that a divine preſence yen: 
along with them, and therefore they could not falſifie to the world in 
what they declared unto them; which was the beſt way for them to 


evidence the truth of their doctrine, becauſe it was not to be diſchve. 
red by the evidence of the things themſelves, but it depended upon the 


teſtimony of the Author, and therefore the only way to confirm the 


truth of the doctrine, was to,confirm the credibility of the Author, 


which was beſt done by doing ſomething above what the power of na- 
ture could reach unto. And this was the prerogative of the Apoſtles, in 
their firſt Miſſion above Jahn the Baptiſt ;, for of him it is faid, that he 
did no miracle. Fourthly, We obſerve, That the Apoſtles in this Miſ- 
ſion were inveſted in no power over the Church, nor in any ſuperiority 


of order one over another. The firſt is evident, becauſe Chriſt did nat 
now ſend them abroad to gather Churches, but only to call perſons to 


the doctrine of the 'Mefſias; and while Chriſt was in the world among 
them, he retained all Church power and authority in his own hand, 
When thus temporary Miſhon expired, the Apoſtles lived as private per- 
ſons ſtil] under Chriſt's Tutorage, and we never read them acting in the 
leaſt as Church-officers all that while. Which may appear from this 
one argument, becauſe all the time of our Saviour's being in the world, 
he never made a total ſepùration from the Fewiſh Church, but frequented 


with his diſciples the Temple-worſhip and ſervice to the laſt; although 


he ſuper- added many Goſpel-obſervations to thoſe of the Law. And 
therefore when no Churches were gathered, the Apoſtles could have 


no Church power over them. All that can be pleaded then in order 


to Church- Government, from the conſideration of the form of Govern- 
ment, as ſetled by our Saviour, muſt be either from a ſuppoſed inequa- 
lity among the Apoſtles themſelves, or their ſuperiority over the L I A. 


Diſciples, or from ſome rules laid down by Chrift, in order to the Govern- | 


ment of bis Church, of which two are the noft inſiſted on, Mat. 20. 25. 


Mat. 18. 17. Of theſe then in their order. 


if, 


The firſt argument drawn for àn tſtabliſhed form of Government in 
the Church, from the ſtate of the Apoſtles under Chriſt, is, from 4 


ſuppoſd inequality among the Apoſtles, and the ſuperiority of one as Me- 


narch of the Church, which is the Papiſts Pla from St. Perer, as the 


chief and head of the Apoſtles. Whoſe loud exclamations for St.Pe- , 
. ter's authority are much of the ſame nature with thoſe of Demetrius 


the Silver-ſmith at Epbefus, with his fellow Craftſmen, who cried up, 


Great is Diana of the Epheſians, not from the honour they bore to her 
as Diana, but from the gain which came to them from her worſhip at 
Epheſus. But I diſpute not now the entail of St..Perer's power, what 


ever it was to the Roman Biſh p; but I oply- ene uire into the Pleas 
drawn for his authority from the Scriptures, which are written in ſo 
ſmall a characte f 
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» at 
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Car. YL of Church-Gouggnment, examined. : 

javer, So Chryſoftone ſpeales of the very name Peter gi 
was to ſhew him his duty of being fixed and ſtable in 
"a Ihn Neu N due ad Iepompetar V4 mudulys gone N., this 


no ſuch univerſal power, neither 
But whythen bath St. Peter the honour to be name 


will deny St. Peter A Primacy of power as over 


the very name Peter given to Simon, It Lom. 8. ed. 
cke faith of Chriſt, 2 * 

| name 
might be (as 2 ſtring upon his finger) 4 continual remembrancer of bis 
duty. And likewiſe, I conceive, as an encouragement to him after his 
fall, that he ſhould recover his former ſtability again; elſe it ſhould 
ſeem ſtrange, that he alone of the Apoſtles, ſhould have his name from 
firmneſs and ſtability, who fel] the ſooneſt, and the fouleſt of any of the 
Apoſtles ; unleſs it were x97” erripezar, which would be worſe Di- 
vinity than Rhetorick. The cane then of Saint Peters name imports 

om the change, nor from the name. 
; firit of all the Apoſtles? 
Hrft, It ſeems to be implyed as an honour given to Peter above the reſt; 
but doth all honour carry in univerſal power along with it? There 
may be order certainly among equals; and there may he fr#, ſecond 
and third, & c. where there is no imparity and juriſdiction in the firſt . 
over all the reſt, A Primacy of order as among equals, I know none 
riors, I know none 
will grant, but ſuch as have ſubdued their reaſon to their paſſion and 


er be 


intereſt. . Nay, a farther order of mere place, may without dan 


chored, he that 1 


.. ppeiQG, implies no ſuperiority of power. For Dionyſſ. Halycarnaſſ? 

Appius Claudius Toy id mo 1e dM αν,6ñ, Whereas all know that 

the Decemviri had an equality of power among themſelves. Neither 
doth his being as the mouth of the Diſciples imply his power; for Aa- 
ron was a mouth to Myſer, but Moſes was Aaron's maſter. Neither 
of order always hold in reference to Peter; for al- 


yet doth this primacy of | 
though generally he is named firſt of the Apoſtles, as Mar. 10. 2. 
3.16. Adi 1.13. Mark 1. 36. Luke 8. 45. Acts 2.14.————37. 


as James, Galat. 2. 9. Paul and Apollos, and others, 1 Cor. 3, 22. 


er, becauſe Chrift ſaid, He would build his Church uh 
This were ſomething indeed, if it were proved; hüt if 
Will not hold water,, as it is brought by them; nor 

tobe ban Nack For, indeed, was the Church built ur 
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attributed to him; a primacy in order of time, as being of the firſt cal 
ed, and it may be the firſt who adhered to Chriſt, in order of age; of 
which Ferom, ætati delatum quia Petrus ſenior erat, ſpeaking of Peter and 
Jobn, nay, yet higher, ſome order of dignity too; in regard of his u. 
0 pugras, Which the Greek Fathers ſpeak ſo much of; the fervency and 
heat of his ſpirit, whence by Euſebius he is called wegnypO©: N d 
V the Prolocutor among the Apoſtles, who was therefore moſt forward 4 4 
to enquire, moſt ready to anſwer, which Chryſoftome elegantly calls me- Che. in 
mdr alluding to the name ygpupai@s and Kapy©., which are frequent- t. 6. 16: 
hy given to Peter by the Fathers, which import no more than præſultor in 

ed the dance among the Diſciples; but his being »g- 


call- 
Lib. 1. e. 


ogg - Hiſt, Eccles 
ſiaſt . lib. 2. 


calls Hiſt. Rom. 
lib. 11. 


Mark 
yet in 


other places of Scripture we find other Apoſtles ſet in order before him, 


1 Cor. 


412. —9. 3. No argument then can be drawn hence, if it would 
hold, but only a primacy of order; and yet even that fails too in the 
* Scriptures changing of the order ſa often. But, ſay they, whatever 
. becomes of this order, we haue a ftrong foundation for Saint Peter's pow- 
b bim, Mat. 16. 17. 
Fear this Rock 
Ant Peter prove! 
pon Saint Peter? 0 


then he muſt be the chief foundation- ſtone, and Perer muſt build upon 
himſelf, and not upon Chriſt, and all the Apoſtles upon him; and thus 


m exalting the Servant, we depreſs the Maſter; and ſetting a new foun- 
dation, we take away the only foundation 7, efus 'Chriff. If By being built ic. 3.12. 
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upon. 
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upon Peter, they mean no more than being built by him as the chief 
inſtrument; it is both a very incongruous ſpeech, and implies nothin 
3 more than what was common to him, and the reſt of the Apoſtles, who 
4 were all Maſter-builders in the Church of Chriſt, as Paul calls himſelf: 
Rer.21.19.and in that reſpe& are ſet forth as the twelve foundation-ſtones, in the 
walls of the New-Feruſalem. „ 
The rock then ſpoken of by Chriſt, in his ſpeech to Peter, if taken 
doctrinaly, was St. Peter's confeſſion, as many of the Fathers interpret 
: it; if taken perſonally, it was none other but Chriſt himſelf, who uſeq 
Joh. 2- 19. 4 like ſpeech to this, when he ſaid, Deſtroy this Temple, and in three days 
I will raiſe it up. Which words, though {ſpoken by occaſion of the ma-. 
terial Temple, (as thoſe were of Peter's name) yet Chriſt underſtood 
them of the temple of his body, (as here likewiſe he doth of his per- 

fon.) Bur flill they urge, Chriſt put the Keys into Saint Peter's hands, 
Mat. 16. 19. Nom the power of the Keys doth denote regal authority.” | 
anſwer, Firit, The Keys may be given two ways, either from a Prince to 
a Subject, or from a City to a Prince. In this latter acception, they de- 
note principality in the receiver, but withal inferiority and ſubjection in 
the Giver; and in this ſenſe, I am ſo charitable, as to think they will 
not ſay that Chriſt gave the Keys to Peter; it muſt be then as a Prince 
to a Subject; and when they are ſo given, it doth not imply any uni- 
verſal power in the perſons to whom they are given, but an inveſting 
them in that particular place he hath appointed them to; the office 
which the power of the Keys implies, is Miniſterial, and not Authori- 
tative, Declarative, and not Furidical, over perſons committed to their 
charge, and not over officers joined in equality of power with them. For 
ſo Were the reſt of the Apoſtles with Peter in the ſame power of the 

Keys, Mat. 18. 18. John 20. 23. This power of the Keys then was 
iven to Peter in a peculiar manner, but nothing peculiar to him given 
thereby. But ſtill there remains another Ward in Saint Peter's Keys, and 
the lait Foot to the Pope's Chair; which is Paſce oves, Feed my 7 
a charge given particularly to Peter, John 21.15. Thence they inter bis 
power over the whole Church. But this Foot hath neither Joints nor 
Sinews in it, and is as infirm as any of the reſt ; for neither did this 
command, rather than commiſſion, belong only to Peter; for Chriſt had 
before given them all their general commiſſion; As the Father bath ſent. 
me, even ſo ſend I you, John 20. 21. whereby is implied an inveſting all 
the Apoſtles equally, with the power and authority of governing the 
Church of God; although this charge be peculiarly renewed to Peter, 
| becauſe as he had particularly fall'n, ſo he ſhould be particularly reſto- 
red; neither yet did we grant this: doth the word auger, imply 
ſuch a power and authority as they plead for, vis. a ſupreme power over ' 
the Church of God? for this even by Peter himſelf is attributed to te 

fixed Preſſyters of the Churches, who by this argument have as much 
authority conveyed them, as Saint Peter had, 1 Per. 5. 2. and yet, ſhould 
we grant this, it would not infer what they deſire; for theſe Sheep were 

not the whole Church of Chriſt, taken abſolutely, but indefinitely. or 

all the Apoſtles had a command 0 preach to every creature, Mat. 28. 
18. which was, as to the words, larger, as to the ſenſe the ſame with 
Gul. 22 that to Saint Peter here. And afterwards we find Peter called the Ah. 
Gal. 2. 9. ſtle of Circumciſion, and the Apoſtles ſending him to Samaria, and Paul 
in the right-hand of fellowſhip with Peter, which had been certainly 


1 diſhonourable to Peter, had he been inveſted with ſuch an univerſal 
LE | | ; ſupreme 
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ſupreme. power over the Apoſtles and the whole Church. Such pre 
tences then as theſe are, for ſuch an extravagant power in the Chure 
God, from ſuch miſerably weak foundations, for the upholding a or | 
rupt intereſt, have given the occafion to that tart Sarcaſm, 2 fact 
Petri nudo nomine Satan non amplius Larue. . But that which would 
ſem ſufficient to awaken any out of this dream of Saint Perer's power war. 18. 1. 
over the reſt of the Apoſtles, js, the frequent'contendingg of the'twelve Ti 5. 38. 
Apoſtles, one among another, who ſhoul be greateſt, and that even af- 8 
ter that Chriſt had ſaid, Upon this rock wil I build my Church, as we may 
ſee, Mat. 20, a4. If Chriſt had conferred ſuch a power on Saint Peter, 
what little ground had there been for the requeſt of James: and obn E 
and would not our Saviour rather have told them, the chiefeſt place * 
was conferred. on Peter already, than haye curbed their ambition in 
ſecking who ſhould be greateſt ; and would have bid them be ſubject to 
peter as their Head and Ruler. We ſee not then the leaſt foundation 
for an univerſal Monarchy in the Church of God; and ſo this form 
of Government is not determined by any actions or commands of 
We come now to conſider the Pleas of others, who Join in renoun- F. 7: 
cing any ſupreme power under Chriſt, over the Church of God; but | 
differ as to the particular forms of Government in the Church; thoſe 
who are for an inequality, uſually fix on the imparity between the Apo; 
files and the LTA. Thoſe that are for a parity upon Mar. 20. 25. and 
Mat. 18. 17. I ſhall here proceed in the former method, to ſhew that 
none of thoſe can prove the form they contend for as only neceſſary, 
nor their adverſaries prove it unlamful. Firit then, for the inequality 
between the Apoſtles and the LTT. Diſciples : By that inequality is 
meant, either only an inequality of order, or elſe, an inequality carrying 
2 and ſubordinat ion. It is evident that the L XX, Diſci- 
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were not of the ſame Order with the twelve Apoſtles, whom Chriſt 
had deſigned for the chief Government of his Church, after his Aſcen- 
Lan; and in this reſpect the compariſon of the twelve Heads of the 
Tribes, and the ſeventy Elders, ſeems parallel with the tweluę Apoſtles; 
and the L A. Diſciples; but if by imparity, be meant, that the twelve 
Apoſtles had a ſuperiority F power and juriſdifion over the LA. Diſ- 
ciples, there is not the leaſt evidence or foundation in Reaſon or Scrip- 
ture for it. For the L I A. did not derive their power from the 4% 
files, but immediately from Chriſt, they enjoyed the fame privileges, 
were ſent upon the ſame meſſage, (making way for Chriſt's entertain- Lukero. i. 
ment in the ſeveral Cities they went to ) yea all things were parallel 5 
between them and the Apoſtles in their Miſſion, ( unleſs any difference 
be made in the Cities they went to, and their number. ) So that there 
no ſuperiority of office in the Apoſtles, above the LTA. nor of pow- 
er and juriſdiction over them; their Commiſſions being the ſame: And 
| 1t ſeems moſt probable, that both their Miſſions were only temporary; 
and after this the LA. remained in the nature of ptivate Diſciples, 
tl they were ſent abroad by a new Commiſſion after. the reſurrection, 
tor preaching the Goſpel, and planting Churches. For we ſee that the 

Apoſtles themſelves were only Probationers, till Chriſt ſolemnly: autho- 
tized them for their Apoſtolical employment, Mat. 28. 18. John 20. 21. 
when their full Commiſſions were granted to them, and then indeed they 
 Kedwith a plenitude of power, as Governours of the Church, but not 

| before, Nothing can be inferred then for any neceſſary ſtanding rule for 
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Chutch-Covernment, from any compariſon between the Apoſtles and 
the LTI. during the life of Chriſt, becauſe both-their Miſſions wer 
temporary and occaſional. Only we ſee, that becauſe Chriſt did her- 
tp the number. of the Twelve ſo ſtrictly, that as the I. I I. were à dl. 
oy ſtint number from them, ſo when one was dead, another was to be 
choſen in his ſtead, (which had been needleſs, if they lad not been 
a diſtin& Order and College by themſelves) it is thence evident that 
the Apoſtolical power, was a ſuperior power to any in the Church; and 
that ſuch an inequality in Church Officers as was between them and 
patticular Paſtors of Churches, is not contrary” to what dur Saviour 
„faith, when he forbids that dominion and autliority in his Diſeiples 
which was exerciſed by the Kings of the earth, Mat, 20. 25. Lnke 22. 
25. which places, becauſe they are brought 8 to take away all 
inequality among Church-Officers, I ſhall fo tar examine tlie meaning 
of them, as they are conceived to have afiy influence thereupon; Fr 
then, I ſay, That it is not only the 2buſe of civil power, which our Sa. 
viour forbids his Diſeiples, but the exerciſe of any futh phwe as that is, 
And therefore the Papiſts are miſtaken, when from the words of Like, 
Vos autem non ſic, they conclude all "nog 1s not forbidden, but only 
ſuch a tyrannical power, as is here ſpoken of. For thoſe words are not 
a limitation and modification of the power ſpoken of, but a total probibi- 
tion of it; for, Firff, The' compariſon is not between the Apoſtles and 
Hrants, but between them and Princes; yea ſuch as Luke calls wepyi 
Luk. 22.25. h.. Indeed had Chriſt ſaid, The Kings of the earth abuſe their au- 
thority, vos autem non ſic, then it would have been only a limitation 
of the exerciſe of power; but the mete exerciſe of civil authority be- 
ing ſpoken of before, and then it being ſubjoined, bur you not ſo, it 
Py implies a forbidding of the power ſpoken of, in the perſons ſpo- 
en to. But, ſay they, the words uſed in Matthew are ygmx.erdivoy and 
x9mEvndCvnv, which import the abuſe of their power which is forbidden; 
but I anſwer, Fir#, In Luke it is otherwiſe, for there it is the ſimple 
woerd/var and e gu e, when it follows, di, 5 by Su. So that if 
the abuſe be forbidden in one, the uſe is in the other: But, Second), 
er, by the L I. is uſed frequently for τ ,n er, and I) 1s 
often rendred by that word, as Pſalm 72.7. He ſhall have dominion, 9 
ei, Pſalm 110. 2. xgnmweids, Rule thou in the midit of thine 
enemies; in both which places it is ſpoken of Chriſt's Kingdom. 80 
v. Pal. 109. in Genefts 1. 28. wAnpworm T yi Y 19mexuehdionTe ans. Repleniſo the 
. earth, and have dominion over it. In all which places it is uſed ſim- 
23-32. ply for dominion, and not for tyrannical power. N 
It is not then the abuſe of civil power, but the uſe of it, which is 
here forbidden; which will be more evident, Secondly, From the im- 
portance of the Phraſe &y deus; which anſwers to the Hebrew [8? 
and ſimply denies what went before; as-when Cain expreſſeth his fear 
of being kill'd; Gen. 4. 14. the Septuzgint render God's anſwer by 2 
dus, whereby is not denyed only the manner of his death tobe as Abe!'s 
was, but it is ſimply denied; and ſo Pſalm 1. 4. the LAA. render 
n [5 Ny by b. dns 01 ces 89 r, the awicked are not fo. So, 
when Chriſt ſaith, Mat. 19. 8. a dps 5 & ere Btw, from The be- 
ginning it was not ſo; it imports an abſolute denial of giving Bills of 
\ divorce from the beginning. Thirdly, This no ways anſwers to the 
| ſcope of the Apoſtle's contention, which was merely about primacy a 
power, and not at all about the abuſe of this power. So that 0 
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place, all affectation and uſe of a.civil, co- active, external power is for- 
hidden to the Officers of the Church; the power of the Church being 
any a directive, voluntary power; and Is rather a Miniſtry tian a pow: 

er, as our Saviour expreſſeth there, Mat. 20. 26. Luke 22. 26. But 


taving thus excluded all Civil Power from the Governours of the 


Church, as ſuch: I ſay, Secondly, That this place doth no ways imply 
- a prohibition of all inequality among the Governours of the Church; 
which is abundantly cleared by this reaſon, becauſe by the acknowledg- 
ment of all parties, the Apoſtles had a ſuperior power over the ordina- 
ry Paſtors of Churches: Now if the exerciſe of all ſuperiority had been 
forbidden, this muſt have been forbidden too, as implying plainly an ex- 
erciſe of authority in ſome over others in the Church. And therefore 


Muſcnlus thus explains the place, Non exigit hoc Chriſtus ut omnes in reg- 


no ſuo ſint æquales, ſed ne qiiiſpiam cupiat magnus &. primus haberi & bi- 
di. It is not an inequality of Order; but Ambition, which Chriſt 
forbids; and therefore he obſerves, that Chriſt faith not, Let none be 


great among you, and none firſt ; which ſhould have been, if all prima- 


cy and ſuperiority had been forbidden, and a neceſſity of an equality 


among Church-Officers ; but he that will be great among you, let him be 


jour Miniſter; Let thoſe that are above others; look upon themſelves 
as the ſervants of others, and not as their maſters. For God never 
beſtows any power on any, for the ſake of thoſe that have it, but for 
the ſake of thoſe for whom they are employed: When men ſeek then 
their own greatneſs, and not the ſervice of the Church, they flatly 
contradict this precept of Chriſt, But with you it ſhall not be ſo, But 


however an inequality of power and Order for the Church's good is not 


thereby prohibited; which is ſufficient for my putpole. 


The next place to be conſidered is that in Mat: 18. 13, 16, 17. F thy 


brother ſball treſpaſs againſt thee, go and tell him bis fault between thee 
and bim alone; if he ſhall hear thee, thou haft gained thy brother. But 
if be will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witneſſes every word may be eſtabliſhed. And i 

be ſoall neglect to bear them, tell it to the Church; but if he neglect to 
bear the Church, let him be unto thee as a beathen man and a publican. 
t ſeems a very ſtrange thing to conſider, that this one place hath been 
preſſed by all parties, to ſerve under them, for the maintenance of their 


own particular form of Government; ſo that, (as the Fews fable of the 


Manna) it hath had a different taſte, according to the diverſity of the 
palates of men. Thoſe that are for a Congregational Church, being the 
| tiff receptacle of Church power, ſet this place in the front of their 
arguments; thoſe who plead for Standing Preſbyteries, Lay-Elders, ſub- 


 rdination of Courts, fetch all theſe out of this place; thoſe that are 
tor a power of Church Diſcipline to be only lodged in a higher Order of 
Churcb-Officers ſucceeding the Apoſtles, derive the ſucceſſion of that 


power from this place; nay, leſt quidlibet ſhould not be proved e quo- 


libet, the Papiſts deſpair not of proving the conſtant viſibility of the 


Church, the ſubordination of all to the Pope, the infallibility of general 
Councils, all out of this place. Methinks then it wight be argument 
enough of the incompetency of this place to determine any one particu- 
Ar. form, when it is with equal confidence on all ſides brought to prove 
fo many; eſpecially if it be made appear, that the general rule laid 

wn in theſe words, may be obſerved under a diverſity of forms of 
Government. For whether by the Church we mean the community of 
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the faithful in a particular Congregation, or the ſtanding Officers cf 
ſuch a Church, or a Conſiſtorial- Court, or Synodical-Aſſembly, or high- 
er Church-Officers, it is ſtill the duty of men, in caſe of offences, to 
tell the Church for redreſs of grievances, or vindication of the perſon 
himſelf, that he hath diſcharged his duty. } 


** 


This place then determines not what this Church is, nor what the 


} 


form of its Government ſhould be, when the ſenſe of it holds good 


and true under ſuch diverſity of forms, But we ſhall farther enquire, 


what influence this place can have upon the modelling the Government 

To. 2.1.10.1n the Church of God. For Chamzer tells us, the ou Politiæ Ectleſi 
. . J 2. aſticæ origo is to be found in theſe words; it will 

enquiry to ſee what foundation for Church-Government can be drawn 

out of theſe words. In which the variety of Expoſitions, ( like a mul- 

titude of Phyſicians to a diſtempe'd Patient) have left it worſe than 

they found it; I mean more difficult and obſcure. We ſhall therefore 

endeavour to lay aſide all pre-conceptions by other mens judgments aud 

opinions, and ſee what innate light there is in the Text it ſelf, to di- 

rect us to the full ſenſe and meaning of it. Two things the great dif- 

ficulty of the place lies in, Nhat the offences are bere ſpoken of? What 

the Church is which muit be ſpoken to? For the Firſt, I conceive it evi- 

dent to any unprejudicated mind, that the matter our Saviour ſpeaks of, 

is a matter of private offence and injury, and not a matter of ſcandal, 

as ſuch conſidered in a Church-ſociety ; which I make appear thus: 


Fir, From the parallel place to this, Luke 17. 3. If thy brother treſ. 


paſs againit thee, rebuke bim, and if be repent, forgive him. This om 
be nothing elſe but a matter of private injury, becauſe 1t 1s in the 
power of every private perſon to forgive it ; which it was not in his 
power to do, were it a matter of ſcandal to the whole Church; unleſs 
we make it among Chriſtians, (as it was among the Jews) that every 
private perſon might excommunicate another, and ſo releaſe him after- 
ward. Secondly, It manifeſtly appears from St. Peter's words next after 
this Paragraph, Mat. 18. 20. Lord, how often ſball my brother fm againit 
me, and I forgive him, till ſeven times? &c. Chriſt anſwers him, 
till ſeventy times ſeven, that is, as often as he doth it. And thence 
Chriſt brings the parable of the King forgiving his ſervants, v. 23. 
Thirdly, Were it meant of any ſcandalous fin committed with the pri- 
vacy of any particular perſon, (as many underſtand treſpaſſing again 
thee, that is, te conſcio) then this inconvenience muſt neceſſarily follow, 
that matters of ſcandal muſt be brought to the Church's cognizance, 
when there can be no way to decide them, that is, when one offends, 
and only one perſon knows it; here will be a ſingle affirmation on one 


fide, and denial on the other fide, and ſo there can be no way to de- 


cide it; the matter here ſpoken of then is ſomewhat only relating to 
the offence or injury of ſome particular perſon, and not a matter of 
ſcandal to the whole Church. The Queſtion then as propounded to be 
ſpoken to by our Saviour, is, What is to be done in caſe of private of- 
fences between man and man? and not in caſe of ſecret fins againſt God, 
and ſcandalous to the Church : Now to this our Saviour lays down 
his anſwer gradually: Firſt, There muſt be private admonition; if that 
ſucceed not, admonition before witneſſes; if not that, telling the Church; 
if not that neither, reputing him as a Heathen and Publican. Now in 
this anſwer we muſt conceive our Saviour ſpeaks as to an ordinary cale, 
ſo in, a way eaſie to be underſtood by all that heard him; and mw 
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fore he muſt ſpeak in alluſion to what was at that time among the Jews _. 1 


in ſuch caſes, which is freely acknowledged both by Calvin and Beza Bet in loc 
bon the place. Nam certe tanquam de Juda bec dici apparet, falten: 

gr eo quod addit, fit ribi ſicut Ethnicus & Publicanus. We muſt then 

ſee what the cuſtom was among N ews in ſuch caſes, and how far 

our Saviour doth either approve tfle cuſtom received, or appoint new. 

The Law was very ſtrict in caſe of offences, for every man in any wiſe to 

rebuke bis neighbour, and not to ſuffer ſim 2 him; Arguendo argues, Lev. 19. i. 
our old Tmanilſation renders it, Thou ſhalt plainly rebuke thy Neighbour. 

Now this piece of neceſſary Diſcipline our Saviour endeavours to reco- | 

yer among them, hich it ſeems was grown much out of uſe with 

them, For Rabbi Chanina, as Mr. Selden obſerves, gave this as one De fred. 
reaſon of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, becauſe they left off reproving one . 8 _ Eq 
anther : Non exciſa fuiſſent Hieroſolyme, niſi quoniam alter alterum non g4by. ad 
coarguebat. Our Saviour therefore enforceth this Law upon them in PL N 
caſe of offences; firſt to deal plainly with their Neighbour in reproving f 5 
him; but our Saviour reſts not here, but being himſelf a pattern of meek- 

neſs and charity, he would not have them to reſt in a bare private ad- 

monition, but to ſhew their own readineſs to be reconciled, and willing- 

neſs to do good to the ſoul of the offending party thereby, he adviſeth 

farther, to take two or three witneſſes with them, hoping thereby to work 

more upon him; but if ſtill he continues refractory, and is not ſenſible 

of his miſcarriage, tell it the Church. What the Church here is, is 

the great Controverſie; ſome, as Bega, and his followers, underſtand 

an Eccleſiaſtical Sanbedrin among the Jews, which had the proper cog- 
nizance of Eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; but it will be hard to prove any ſuch V. Crorium 
Sanbegrin in uſe among them; the Prieſts and Levites indeed were very 5 
often choſen. into the Sanhedrin, (which it may be is the ground of the Selen de 
miſtake) but there was no ſuch Sanbedrin among them, which did not 9"** * # 


| reſpe& matters criminal and civil; ſo we muſt underſtand what Foſe- Jab. J. a. 


phus ſpeaks of the Prieſts among the Jews. Twas 3 7 g 18 ron Y off ent. Aypion. 
amuv Hand axertns Sue Y y Ea marker, 5 Ogg mh = 
eufisCnlwiwr, X ngAg gay TS X9.7e/ycoo po wy 01 lepes ery Dnous. The P rieſts 
were always very ſtudious of the Law, and other matters FA concernment. 
Theſe were appointed as the Overſeers of all things, Fudges of Contro- 
verfies, and the Puniſhers of condemned Perſons, Thus we ſee he is fo 
fir from attributing a diſtin& Ecclefiaſtical-Court to them, that he ſeems 
to make them the only Judges in civil and criminal cauſes. Others by 
the Church, underſtand the Chriſtian Church, but herein they are di- 
vided, ſomie underſtand by it only the Officers of the Church, fo Chry- 
ſoſtome mais TegoeIpivun, Euthymius Eccleſiam nunc vocat præſides fideli- 
um Eccleſiæ. Others underſtand it not in its repreſentative notion, but 
in its diffuſive capacity, as taking in all the members. But our Savi- 
our ſpeaking to a. ow caſe, muſt be ſuppoſed to lay down a preſent 
remedy, which could not be, if he gave only rules for governing his 
Church, which was not as yet gathered nor formed, there being then 
no Court Eccleſiaſtical for them to appeal unto. Suppoſe then this caſe 
to have fallen out immediately after our Saviour's ſpeaking of it, that 
one brother ſhould treſpaſs againſt another, either then notwithſtanding 
our Saviour's ſpeech, (which ſpeaks to the preſent time, Gs and tell the 
Church) the offended brother is left without a power of redreſs, or he 
muſt underſtand it in ſome ſenſe of the word Church, which was then 
m uſe among the Jews. And theſe who tell us, That unleſs &xxayiz be 
| | | | underſtood 
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Gellepy Aa: ungerſtogd: for a Church as we underſtand it, it would be no eaſie matter 
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for us nom to conceive what the Holy Ghoſt meant by it, would do well 
withal to conſider how thoſe to whom Chriſt ſpoke, . ſhould apprehend 
his. meaning, if he ſpoke in a ſenſe they never heard of before. And 


certainly our beſt way to underſtandghe meaning of Scripture, is to con- 


ſider, what, of whom, to whom th&Scripture ſpeaks; for although the 
Scripture, as a rule of faith for us, be ſuppoſed to be ſo written, as to 
be eaſily underſtood by us, yet as the parcels of it were ſpoken upon 


ſeveral occaſions, they muſt be ſuppoſed to be fo ſpoken, as to be ap- 
prehended by them to whom they were ſpoken in the common ſenſe of 


the words, if nothing peculiar be expreſſed in the gpeech, whereby to 


reſtram them to another ſenſe. And therefore the Church muſt be un- 
derſtood in the ſame ſenſe wherein the word h or the Syriack anſwer- 
ing to it was apprehended among the Jews in our Saviour's time. Which 
could not be for any new Conſiſtory or Sanbedrin to be erected under 
the Goſpel. Thence others conceiving that Chriſt did ſpeak according 


to the cuſtorn of the Jews, by the Church, underſtand nothing elſe but 


the Sanhedrin, and ſo make the ſenſe of the words to be this. The caſe 


our Saviour ſpeaks to is that of private quarrels, wherein our Saviour 


Theſ. 41. 
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lays down two Directions in a way of charity, private admonition, and 
before witneſſes; but if the party continues refractory, then it may be 
lawful to convent him before the Courts of Judicature among them, the 
Triunwirate, the Twenty three, or the great Sanbedrin; for although 
the Romans had taken away the power of the Jews in capital matters, 
yet they allowed them liberty of judging in caſe of private quarrels 


but if he negle& to hear the Sanbedrin, then it may be lawful to im 


plead him before the Governour of the Province in his Court of Judica- 
ture, by which Heathens and Publicans were to be judged ; which 1s 
meant by let him be to thee, not as a brother Jew, but as Heathen and 
a Publican. This Expoſition is ſaid to be firſt broached by Eraftus, 


but much improved and enlarged by Rev. Biſhop Bilſon, who ſpends 2 


whole Chapter upon it. But this Expoſition, though it ſeems fair and 
plauſible, yet there are ſeveral things in it which keep me from em. 
bracing it; as Fir#, It ſeews not very probable that our Saviour ſhould 
ſend his Diſciples to whom he ſpeaks, to the Jewiſh Sanhedrin, for the 
ending any controverſies ariſing among themſelves ; knowing how bitter 
enemies they were to all who were followers of Chriſt. Second, It 
ſeems not very agreeable with the ſcope of our Saviour's ſpeech, which 
was to take up differences as much as may be among his diſciples, and 


to make them ſhew all lenity and forbearance towards thoſe that had 


offended them, aud to do good to the ſouls of thoſe that had injured 
and provoked them ; whereas this command of telling the Sanbedrin, 
and impleading offenders before Heathen-Courts, tends apparently to 
heighten the bitterneſs and animoſities of mens ſpirits one againſt àno- 


ther, and lays Religion ſo open to obloquies, which makes Paul fo ſe- 


verely reprove the Chriſtians at Corinth, for going to Law before Heathen 
Magiſtrates; therefore to ſay that Chri# allows their going to Law before 
Heathens, and Paul to forbid it, were inſtead of finding a way to end 
the differences among Chriſtians, to make one between Chriſt and Paul. 


Thirdly, The thing chiefly aimed at by Chri#, is not a man's vindication 


of himſelf, or recovering loſſes by injuries received, but the recovering 
and gaining the offending brother? which evidently appears by what our 
Saviour adds to the uting admonition in private, if he ſba# bear thee, 
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 fuitable it was to our viour's Doane : 


 toa juridical Court, acting dinboritativel over 
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| coram mu 


even to pray for perſecutors, and 


that hath offended kim, 
bor before two or three witneſſes would ſerve to reclaim the offender, 
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- RAT? 
thun baff gained t Ng 
_ uſed for 7, 1 2 N 
i 7 Corinth. 9. 19, 
Splained by 70 am. . 20; beret Saviou then ſpeaks me 
bl proceeding a to civil injunigs, which Ell for refticuriin. pi t6 ſud 
M call for reconciliation,” Ari Hetaſe I conceive is Wie of Privat Yate 
- Wie and quarrels Breck i ye wg not Wu Furt, nor tho £5 fo 15 


| mean ſuch differences as reſpec pj 42 15 5 1 4 whick our 8a ; 
2 ending 


. Viour lays down theſe rules 


And therefore I cannot 
but wonder to ſce-ſome mei ON — on that place againſt ſuch 
an Expoſition c this Luke 12. here Chriſt ſalth, Laith, do mad: de me a 
judge a; a aue 1 e ney >| RON, it any ways follow, becauſe 


= 


Chnit would not take u a temporal Judge 
Jews, therefore he ſhould 2 7 ig on ge for the” 
among his 1 15 8 and the tak ay 
them? Nay, on the contrar doth not GarSaviour very 
ly ſpeak to this very purpol e, to root out all bitterneſs ali. eny 
and rancour from miens ſpiri its, and to perſuade them to forgive i 


by any means to de reconciled to chen 

Brethren. Which he makes to be a duty of ſo great neceflity jj 

nun Ar, brought bis ift to thei Altar, hos, remembrid his brothef' 
againff Fm, be 3 him leave bis Lift there, and £0, and be x econ. 

125 to bis brother, and then offer up the. ft... 


eſigft, to by 40 rules 
Hor the ending any differences ariſing among his Diſciples; and thi 


s being 
now cleared to be the ſtate of theicaſe, it will not be difficulr to reſolve 
yiat 1s meanr by relling rhe Church; Which I make not to be x 25 


i; but the eng and Leber fp of charig in a man wong: g 
s. that when. neither private admonitibn, 


then to call a ſeleft c together, (which is the natut 
of the word + bh before 15 all 
the breach and difference between them, and t 
tion to compoſe and end it. Which Senſe of 3 place, I humbly co 
ceive to have the leaſt force in it, and in every part of it to be 1 
| <p and natural, and fully agreeable to the received practioe amon; 
e ſews; 
Acquaints us with, whoſe words [ſhall tran Tribe, as being a 


Ea ſe on theſe of our Saviour. Qui arguit ſoctumn aum, deber- pri- 


hoc farere placide inter ſe & ipſum ſolum verbis  mollibus, 225 4 non 


pud 2 eum. Si reſipiſcit bene elt; 5 ſim, debet eum acrichy arguere 


puaefacere inter ſe G. ipſum. Si non reſt piſcit, debetigdbibere 0s, 
hang ue coram illis pudore afficere;, fi nec bot 4 2 


bet ettm 'n pidefucere corain multis, cuſque delittim publicare, N. 


#legen 


the Jews called reproving of men IN before a multitude; as the Vile, 


tin, though fallly rendets that place Leviticus 1 9. 17. publice argue 


ma and to this the Apoſtle = allude, when he ſpeaks of the 5 33;- 
1 F c, 2 Cort 2. 6 „the Tae of many; and the teproof 


juri ies, A 
We fee hereby how 
al importance 


to lay open the cauſe of 
o refer it to their arbitra- 


1 unt hypocrite, . That which, this Author calls pudefacere eum 
is, is that which our Saviour means when nne bids him ref 
the ( ure rch, or the Congregation, as our old tranſlation renders it. This 
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which the Author 7h the Book Muſer, cited by Dr: aus, fully 5 elk | 
lin Pa. 145. 1. þ 4: 
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e e Tm. 4. 20; which. ene by in amen o 
publick ſcapdal hn Religion, cr paw as the Jews call them, bur in 
caſe the offender ſhould ſtill Duden flight this overture of reconciliati- 


1, before the company ſelected for bearing the caſe, then faith gy | 


Sayjour, look upon him as an obſtinate refractory creature, and haue ng 
more to do with Him, than with & Heatben and 4 Publica, by which 
terms the woſt wilful obſtinate ſinners were ſet out among the Jews, 
and by which our Saviour means a man's withdrawing himſelf, as much 
as in bim lies, from all familiar ſociety from ſuch a perſon: And thus 
faith Chriſt, Whartſoever you bind in earth fa be bound in beaven, and 
whatſoever you looſe. on earth ſhall be looſe 
after all your endeavours of reconciliation, the offender will hearken 
to no agreement, it is an evidence and token That man's ſin is bound up- 
on him, (that is, ſball not be pardoned ſo long as he continues impeni- 
tent) but if he repent of his offence, and you be reconciled, as the 
. Reini s offence is removed on earth thereby, ſo the fin is Iooſed in heaven, 
2 with that is, forgiven. The guilt of fin that binds, it being an obligation to 
art. cad. 2 | a DS {SES PK, ALI 9 O 15 
div. 3. puniſhment; and ſo the pardon of fin that looſeth, as it cancels that 
Grot. in obligation. And ſo Grotius obſerv es, that Fav 1s the ſame with xęale, 
88 and Auen with æε,.H²E : what 18 called retaining in one place, is bind. 
ing in another; and what is long in one place, is remitting in the 
other. But now, although I aſſert this to be the true, proper, genu- 
ine meaning of this difficult place, yet I deny not but that this plac 
hath influence upon Church-Government ; bur I ſay, the influence it 
hath, is only by way of Accommodation, and by Analogy deduced 
from it. According to which, theſe things, I conceive, have founda- 
tion in theſe words, Firſt, Gradual Appeals from the method here hid 
down by our Saviour. Secondly, Church-Cenſures,. and the duty of ſub- 
mitting to Church-Authority; for although before any Church- power 
was actually ſet up, (as when our Saviour ſpake theſe words then 
there was none) yet after that Church-Government was fixed and ſet 
up, it muſt in reaſon be ſuppoſed that all matters of the nature of 
ſcandals to the Church, muſt be decided there. Thirdly, The lawful- 
neſs of the uſe of excommunication in Chriſtian Churches; for if every 
particular perſon might withdraw from the ſociety of ſuch a one 3s 
continues refraQory in his offences, then much more may a whole ſo- 
ciety, and the officers of it declare ſuch a one to be avoided both in 
religious and familiar civil ſociety, which is the formal nature of 
excommunication. Herein we ſee the wiſdom of our Saviour, who in 
ſpeaking to a particular caſe, hath laid down ſuch general rules as are 
of perpetual uſe in the Church of God for accommodating differences 
ariſing therein. Thus have we hitherto cleared, that our Saviour 
hath determined no more of Church-Government, than what 1s ap- 
pliable to a diverſity of particular forms, and ſo hath not, by any 
= or practice of his own, determined the neceſſity of any one 
orm. | 
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The next thing 3 determining the form of Government, is 'pbſto- 
4 things enquired into concerning that, bat it ware 


ical practice; #wo 


bo far it binds ? The Apoſtles inveſted with the power and authority 


the end the Apoſiles. might have ſome evi 


Probability they obſerved no one certain form in ſetling Churches ;, pro 
| Fon Epiphanius, -Jerome, Ambroſe or Hilary. 3. Their caſe: ferent © 
of from Ours in regard of tbe paucity of belevers. 4. F granted for any : 8 


F governing the to hole Church of Cbrift by their Commiſion, J ohn 20. 
£ 21. Mat. 2 18. What the Apoſtles did in order to” urch ern 


Gp 


- Apoſtles did divide Prouincer; whether Paul and Peter were confined 
to the circumciſion and uncircumciſion, and different Churches erected 
by them in the ſame Cities? What the Apoſtles did in order to ſetling 


particular Churches ? the names and office of Biſbops, Preſbyters, Dea. 


cant conſidered. Four general chnſiderations laid down about the Apo- 
files practice.  Firit, It cannot be fully known what it was. 2. Great 
ed 


form, yet proves" not the thing in queſtion, For, 1. Offices: apþvin ted 
5 them = ceaſed. Widows, Deaconeſſes "aboliſhed. .' Rites and Cu- 
floms Apoſtolical grown out of uſe. 1. Such as were founded upon Abo- 


8 
, Fs 


feaſts, dipping in Baptiſm, community of 
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their practice, . þ L | 


98246 2010 et | Of 
hid down by him, ( conceived to reſpect Church- Govern- 
ment) which determines any neceſſity of one particular form; the on- 
ly argument remaining, which can be conceived of ſufficient ſtrength 
to found the neceſſity of any one form of Government, is, the practice 


H fund noting, either in our Saviour's practice, or in the 
| 


of the Apoſtles, who were by their employment and commiſſion entruſt- 
ed with the Government of the Church of God. For our Saviour after 


his reſurrection taking care for the planting and governing of his Church 
after his aſcenſion to Glory, doth at two ſeveral times call his Apoſtles 
together, and gives now their full Charter and Commiſſion to them; 


20. 21. the other the extent of that power, Mat. 28. 19. in the former | 
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the rit, containing chiefly the power it ſelf conferred upon them, Job. 


our Saviour tells them,” Ar the Father had ſent him, ſo did be ſend them. 


Which we muſt not underſtand of a parity and equality of power, but 5 


FP 
* 
* 


in a ſimilitude of the Miſſion; that as Chriſt before had managed the 
great affairs of his Church in his own perſon, ſo now 0 having accord- 


ng to the Prophecies made of him at the end of ſeventy weeks, made re- Das. 9. 24 
* | | with Rom. 
4+ 27. 2 


conciliation for iniquity by bis death, and brought in everlaſting rigbteou) 
neſs by: bis e he diſpatched alan his ev de terte Y 
Pochim the Jubilee now begun, and the Act of Indempnity now paſt 
upon all penitent offenders, which is the ſenſe of the other part of their 
commtlon, Wheſeſvever ſins ye remit, they are remitted,” and whoſeſoever 
Insye ret ain, they e eee ch 


ng the Goſpel by you, ſhall come in and yield up themſelves to the 
Enders of Grace proclaimed therein, ſhall have their former rebellions 
pardoned; but ſuch as will ſtill continue obſtinate, their former guilt 
. hall Rill continue to bind them over to deſerved puniſnment. And to 
of the power thus 2 
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Joh. 20.22. ferred upon. them, he breaths the Holy Ghoft on them, and ſaid, recęiv⸗ 
ye the Holy Ghoft; which we are not to underſtand of the extriordingr, 
Gifts of the Holy Ghoft, which were not received till the day of Pente. 
Lol, Acts 2. 1. but of the Authoritative power of preaching the Goſpel, 
which was now conferred upon them, by this ſolenm rite of breathing 
the Holy Ghoſt on the Apoſtles. In which ſenſe the Church of Buyling 
underſtands that expreſſion in the Ordination of Miniſters, as it implies 
only the conferring thereby an authority for the preaching of the Go- 
ſpel, which being conveyed by Ordination, is fitly expreſſed by the fame 
words which our Saviour uſed in the conferring the {ame power upon 

his Apoſtles at his ſending them forth to be Goſpel Preachers. 
Alfter this comes the ſolemn appointed meeting of Chriſt with his 
Mat.28.16.-Diſciples at the mountain of Galilee, (where in probability, beſides the 


309 


Cor. 5. 6. eleven, were preſent the five hundred brethren at once.) And here Chriſt 


more ſolemnly inaugurates the Apoſtles in their office, declaring all pow- 
er to be in his hands, and therefore appoints the Apoſtles to preach the 
Mar. 16.15. Goſpel to every creature, that is, to all men indefinitely, Gentiles as well 


Mat 18.19. a; Jews, which Matthew fully expreſſeth by all Nations. Now are the 


Apoſtles left as chief Governours of the Church under Chriſt, and in this 
laſt Commiſſion, wherein the extent of the Apoſtles power is more fully 
exprefſed, there is nothing mentioned of any order for the Government 
of the Church under them, nor what courſe ſhould be taken by the Church 
after their deceaſe. All that remains then to be enquired into, is what 


the Apoſtles practice was, and how far they acted for the determining 


any one form of Government as neceſſary for the Church. 
F. 2. Tze Apoſtles being thus inveſted in their authority, we proceed to 
| conſider the exerciſe of this authority for the governing the Church. 
And here we are to conſider, that the Apoſtles La not preſently, upon 
their laſt Commiſſion from Chriſt, go forth abroad in the world to preach, 
but were commanded by Chriſt to go firſt to Jeruſalem, and there to ex- 
pect the coming of the Holy Ghoſt, according to our Saviour s own 
appointment, Luke 24. 49. And therefore what Mark adds, Mark 16. 
20. that after Chriſt's appearance to them, the Apoſtles went abroad, 


and preached every where, working miracles, muſt either be underſtood 


of what they did only in their way returning from Galilee to Feruys- 
lem; or elſe, more probably, of what they did indefinitely afterwards, 

| For preſently after we find them met together at Jeruſalem, whence 
lk ak on they. came. from Mount Okver, where Chriſt's Aſcenſion was. Here 
Luk.24.53. we find them employed &, mf iepp, faith St. Luke in his Goſpel, which 
we render the Temple, but I underſtand it rather as referring to the 


action than the place, and is beſt explained by what Luke faith in 


Mets 1. 14. they were w „ 1 wet x} Th de, continuing 
| in prayer and e \ that ie — meant of the Tem- 
AQs 1. 13. ple, appears by the mention of the n, an upper room, where they 

continued together. For. that it ſhould he meant of any of the xapua, 
| about the Temple, is moſt improbable to conceive, becauſe not only 
.LEmzer. thoſe ninety. Celle about the Temple were deſtined and appointed for 


Mite, 4. the Prieſts in their ſeveral 3pauegicy, or times of Miniſtration; and It 


Seck z. is moſt unlikely the chief Prieſts and Maſters, of the Temple ſhould 
ſuffer thoſe, whom they hated ſo much, to continue fo them, with- 
out any moleſtation or diſturbance. While the Apoſtles continue here, 
they proceed to the choice of a new Apoſtle, inſtead of Judas, there- 
by making it appear how neceſſary that number was to the firſt forming 
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we Churches, when the vacant place muſt be ſupplied with ſ6'great To- 
ay lmnity. Which office of Apoſtleſhip, (which Judas once had, and 
2 Matthias was now choſen into) is calld by Peter e M' 
del, asd ds. Acts 1. 25, which a learned Interpreter renders the portion 0 
5 

lies 

Jo- 

me 


bis Apoſtolacy, or the Province which fell to Judas his lot in the diſtri- 
bution of them among the Apoſtles, which, faith he, is call'd o a e 17 
N., into which Matthias did mpdtjray go, and from which Judas fell by fo. Die a 


bis n. This Expoſition is very often ſuggeſted by that learned Author . e. 4. 
(but with all due reverence to his name and memory) I cannot Tee Schiſm, c. 4. 


Don any ſuch evidence either from Scripture or reaſon, to enforce any ſuch N 

Fa Expoſition of eithet phraſe, yielding us ſufficient ground to forſake the Cath. « 4. 

his received ſenſe of both of them. For O. 4mooKF; is plainly nothing S. mim air 

the elſe but that Office of Apoſileſhip which belonged to Jud; : without armed. , 

riſt any relation to a Province; and 9 n 0 e., is that proper place on N 

dw- which belonged to Judas, as he is calbd yO. dev, the Son of pet- 

The dition, and no other. But the very foundation of this miſtake, is, that 

fell the ſeveral Provintes into which the Apoſtles were to go fot preaching 

the the Goſpel, were diſtributed among them befors they were filled with 

his the Holy Gho#, which is an Hypotheſis will not eaſily be granted by any 

ly one that doth bit impattially confider theſe things. That if the Pro. 

ent vinces were ſo diſtributed among thein, it muſt be either before the 

rch | death of Chrift, or after; and it muſt be before, if Judas hid a pecu- 

hat liar Province aſſigned to him, which this Expoſition neoeſſarily implies; 

mg but how Provinces could be divided among them before they had their 
Commiſſion given them to preach to all Nations, is ſomewhat hard to 

to underſtand. It muſt be then immediately after Chrift had bid them 

ch. preach to every creature; that they thus diſtributed the Provinces among 


den them; but ſeveral things make this very improbable. Firft, The groſs 
ch miſtake of the Apoſtles concerning the very nature of Chriſt's King: 

dom; which we read, Acts 1. 16. when they jointly aſk Chriſt, Lord 
wilt chou at this time reſtore the Kingdom to Iſrael? They dreamt ſtill 


16. | of a temporal Kingdom, according to the common opinion of the Jews; 
ah, and is it probable they ſhould. diſtribute among themſelves the ſeveral 
00d Provinces for preaching the Goſpel, who thought that Chriſt's Kingdom 
. would have been eſtabliſhed by other means than going up and down 
dle world? They looked that Chriſt himſelf ſhould do it by his own 
_ power, Wilt thou at this tinie, &c. and did not think it muſt be done 
re by theit means, much leſs by their ſingle going into ſuch vaſt parts of 
0 the world; as the twelve divifiens of the world would be. Secondly, 


lt appears very improbable any ſuch diviſion of Province# ſhould be 
made then, when they were commandedto ſtay at Feruſalem, and not 
| to ſtir: thence till the promiſe of the Spirit was fulfilled upon them. 


wall arry ye in the City of Jeruſalem, till ye be endued with power from on 
hey bg, Bube 24. 75 4 being aſſembled together with wall x ee 
= ea them not to depart from Jeruſalem, but wait for the promiſe if the 
ral Father, Acts 1. 4; Is it likely, the Apoſtles, when they were thus ſtraightly 
NS charged not to leave Jeruſalem till they were endued with the power 
10 of the Holy Ghoſt; ſnould contrive the diſperſing themſelves abroad all 
” orer the world? efpecially when Chriſt told them, that it ſhould be 
2 . after the coming of the Spirit that they ſhould go abroad, Acts 1. g. and 
= | that the Spirit ſhould fit them for their work, (Job. 15. 26, 27. Joh. 
* 16. 13.) by teaching them, T ee \ Chrift; I ral, If ſuch a 
TY  Uſtribution of Provinces had been made {0 early atn ig the Apoſtles, 
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how comes it to paſs, that after they were endued with the Holy Ghoſt 
they did not every one betake himſelf to his ſeveral Province? There 
could have been then no plea nor excuſe made for their ſtay any longer 
at Jeruſalem, after the promiſe of the Spirit was fulfilled upon them, 
Aud yet after the perſecution raiſed at Feruſalem, when moſt of the 
Church were diſperſed abroad, we find the Apoſtles remaining {till at 
Feruſalem, Acts 8. 1, 14. would they have been fo long abſent from 
their charge, if any ſuch diſtribution had been made among themſelves} 
Fourthly, The Apoſtles occaſional going to places as they did, argueg 


= Panr Il 


there was no ſuch ſet diviſion of Provinces among them. The firſt de- 


parture of any of the Apoſtles from Feruſalem, was that of Peter and 

Ads 8. 14. John, who were ſent by common order of the Apoſtles to Samaria, af- 
ter they heard that by Philip's preaching, they had received the word of 

God. Not the leaſt mention of any peculiar Province of theirs, which 

| they were ſent to. So Peter's going from oppa to Ceſarea, was occaſi- 
acts 10. f. oned by Cornelius his ſending for him. Fifibly, That Provinces were 
32. not divided, appears, becauſe of ſo frequent reading of many of the 


Apoſtles being together in one place; firſt the whole twelve at Jeru- 
ſalem, after that, Peter and 7ohn together at Samaria; about four years 
after Pauls converſion, we meet with James and Peter together at fe. 


Cal. 1. 18, ſalem; fourteen years after this, we find James, Peter, and John there. 
Gal. 2. 1, g. Is it any ways probable, if all theſe had their diſtin& Provinces aſſigned 
then, they ſhould be ſo often found together at Feruſalem, which certain- 

ly muſt belong but to the Province of one of them. Szxthly, It ſeems 
evident, that they divided not the world into Provinces among them, 
becauſe it was ſo long before they thought it to be their duty to preach 


unto the Gentiles; Peter muſt have a viſion firſt before he will go to 
AQ 10.11. Cornelius; and as yet we ſee they retained that perſuaſion, that it is 

unlawful for a Jew to keep, campany, or come unto one that is of another | 

Nation, A&s 10. 28. Nay, more than this, Peter is accuſed for this ve- | 


ry action, before the Apoſtles at Feruſalem, Ads 11. 2, 3. and they laid 


this as the ground of their quarrel, that he went in to men uncircum- 
cited, and did eat with them; how this is reconcilable with the whole 
world's being divided into Prepinces ſo early among the Apoſtles, is not 
eaſie to conceive ;, unleſs ſome, of them thought it unlawful to go to 
their own Provinces, which certainly muſt be of the Gentiles moſt of them. 


Seventhly, Another evidence that Provinces. were not divided ſo ſoon, 
is, that Peter's Province, ſo much ſpoken of, vis. that of the circumci- 


ſion, fell not to his ſhare, till near twenty years after this time we 


Gal. 2. 7,8, now {peak of, upon the agreement between Paul and Peter, at Jeruſa- 
Agnſwer to lem. If Provinces had been ſo ſoon divided, how comes the Apoſtleſhip 
Cath. Gent. of the circumciſion to be now at laſt attributed to Peter? was it not knowl 
— 3- what Peter's Province was before this time? and if it was, how come 
Eighthly, Theſe Provinces, after all this time were not ſo divided, as to 

exclude one from another's Province, which is requiſite for a diſtribut!- 

on of them; much leſs were they ſo at firſt ;, for as to this diviſion of 

the Jews and Gentiles between Paul and Peter, it cannot be underſtood 
excluſively of others, for what work then had the reſt of the Apoſtles to 

do? Neither taking them diſtributively, was Paul excluded from preact- 

ing to the 7eme, or Peter to the Gentiles, We ſee Paul was at fit 

as 9. 15. choſen to be 4 veſſel to bear Chriſt's name before the Gentiles, and Ning, 
ads 9. 2%, and the Children of Iſrael, We fee hereby he was appointed an Apoltle 


I as 


Paul and he now to agree about dividing their Provinces ? Nay, farther, 
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3j well to Jews as Gentiles; and accordingly we find him preſently 
preac bing Chrift in the eue and confounding the Jews. So in all 7 
places Where Paul came, he firſt preached to the Jews in the Synago- As 13. 3, 
yes; and when they would not hearken to him, then he turned to 4 
the Gentiles. Neither was this done only before the Apoſtles meeting 
it Jeruſalem, ſuppoſed to be that ſpoken of Aﬀs 15. but after at Ephe- 
we find him entering into the Synagogues there, and preaching to 
the Jews. So likewiſe he did at Corinth, Acts 18. 4. And be reaſoned As 19. 8. 
in the Synagogue every Sabbath, and perſuaded the Jems and the Greeks. 
paul then we ſee thought not himſelf excluded from preachirig to the as 18.19. 
ſews, becauſe they were St. Peter's Province. Neither did Petey think 
himſelf excluded from the Gentiles , he was the firſt that ofjened the 48510.28. 
door of faith to them by preaching to them; in which reſpect it is not | 
altogether improbably conceived by ſome, that the power of the Keys Mar.16.1g. 
was peculiarly given to him. And aftetwards in the open Council at 
Jeruſalem, he owns himſelf as the Apoftle to the Gentiles 3' God made atts 15. 7: 
choice among us, that the Gentiles by my mouth ſhould hear the Word of the 
Goſpel and believe, This then evidently deſtroys any fuch early diſtin- 
tion of Provinces; when Peter, whoſe Province ſeems moſt #&prefs iti 
Scripture," viz. the — yet we find him him acting as n Apo- 
ſtie to the Gentiles too. I deny not but at the meeting of Paul and Pe- 
ter at Jeruſalem, when they obſervgd how God did bleſs the one moſt S 
in the circumciſion, the other in the uncircumciſion, there was in agree- 
ment between them for the one to lay out his pains chiefly Upon the 
Jem, and the other upon the Gentiles; and in probability where they. 
met in any City, the one gathered a Church of the Jeet, and the other 
of the Gentiles; but this makes no ſuch diſtinctien of Provinces;* as to 
exclude the one from the other's charge; and farther” this agreement 
between Paul and Peter then after both had preached ſo many years, 
makes it fully clear, that the pretended diviſion of Provinces ſo earl 
among the Apoſtles, is only the wind-egg of a working fancy, that 
wants a ſhell of reaſon to cover it. As for that diviſion of Provinces 
mentioned in Eccleſiaſtical writers, though as to ſome few they gene- 
ally agree; as that Thomas went to Parthia, Andrew went to Scythia, Euſeb.libg? 
Jobn to the leſſer Aſia, &c. yet as to the moſt, they are at a loſs where 91 
to find their Provinces, and contradict one another in reference to them; 
and many of them ſeem to have their firſt original from the fables 5 
Doratbeus, Nicephorus, and ſuch writes. | 
| Having ſhewed that the Apoſtles obſerved no ſet order for diſtributi 's F. 3. 
Provinces, we come to ſhew what courſe they took for the ſetling of 
Churches in the places they went to. In-the clearing of which, no- 
thing is more neceſſary than to free our Judgments of thoſe pre jüdices 
and prepoſſeſſions which the practice either of the former ages of tile 
Church, or our own have cauſed within us. For it is eaſie to obſetve, '* '* 
that nothing hath been a more fruitful mother of miſtakes, and errors 
than the looking upon the practice of the primitive Church through tl: 
glaſs of our own cuſtoms. Eſpecially when under the ſame name, (ass 
1s very often ſeen) ſomething far different from what was pin 171; 
intended by the uſe of the word, is ſet forth to us. It were no diff. 
cult taſk to multiply examples in this kind; wherein men meeting Witti 
the ſame names, do apprehend the ſame things by them, which the BN 
dow through cuſtom fignifie, without taking notice of any alteration in 1 
the things themſelves fignified/by thoſe names. Thus 'fitice the = 
| 2 2 
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Miſſa was appropriated by the Papr/ts to: that HhIch they call the ſacri. 
fice of the Altar, wherever they meet àmong ancient writers with that 
name, they preſently conceive the ſame thing was underſtdod by it then. 

- Whereas it was then only taken for the publick ſerviceof the Church: 
v. Picherel- To called from the dilwillon of the people after it, with au Itr, Miſfe 
lum de Miſ- et; and from the different forms of Chriſtians they had two ſeveral 


| FT Ex. ſervices, the one called Miſſa Catec humenorum, becauſe at the end of 


ercit.16. . that the Catechumeni were diſmiſſed out of the Aſſembly; the other 


8, 5% Ii a fidelium, at which they received the Lord's- Supper; which after 


wards (the former diſcipline of the Church decaying ) engroſſed the 


name Miſſa to its ſelf; and when the ſacrifice of the Altar came up 
among the Papiſts, it was appropriated to that: For though they inno- 
vated things never ſo much, yet it hath been always the: Policy of that 
Church not to innovate names, that fo the incautelous might be better 
deceived with a pretence of antiquity; and thus under the anciently 
ſimple name of Miſſa lies at this day couched a Maſs of errors. 80 

after the Nord Aclepſey was applied by them to that ſacrifice, wherey 

they meet that word in Scripture, they interpret it in that ſenſe; an 
bence when we only read of the teachers at Antioch, Adlupſariuy av}; 
ARs 13. 2. no other rendering of the words will be taken but Sacrificantibus illi, 
although it be not only contrary to the ſenſe of the word in the New 
Teſtament, but to the Expoſition of Chryſoſtome, Theophyla#, and (Ecu- 
menius, who expound it by puren, Thus when publick Liturgies 


were grown into uſe in the Church after the decay of the Gifts of the 


firſt primitive Church, Euſebius his bare calling St. James df, (tho 
he relates only to his Miniſtry in the Church of Jeruſalem) is enough 
to entitle him Father to a Liturgy, which ſoon crept forth under his 
name; by. an argument much of the ſame ſtrength with that which ſome 
have brought for reading Homilies, becauſe it is ſaid of St. Paul, Ads 
20. II. opurnors ayers yn. Of the ſame ſtamp is Bellarmine's argu- 
ment for invocation. of Saints, becauſe of Jacob's ſaying invocetur ſuper 
eos. nomen meum, But we need not go far for examples of this kind. 
The buſineſs we are upon, will acquaint us with ſome of them. As 


and modern Epiſcopacy from the uſe of the word ZHoxoms in Scriptures. 
Names and things muſt then be accurately diſtinguiſhed, and the ſenſe 
of the names muſt neither be fetched from the cuſtom now uſed, nor 
from the Etymology of the word, but from the undoubted practice of 
Apoſtolical times, if that can be made appear what it was, Which 
will be beſt done, if we can once find out what courſe and order 
ns 8 took in the forming and modelling the Churches by them 
planted. tl Ty, ; „ 


F. 4. That which we lay then 25.2 foundation, whereby to clear what Apo. 


ſtolical practice was, is, that the Apoſtles in the forming Churches did 


V. Beam in bſerve the cuſt. ee | 7 men Eccleſe- 
Acts 13.15. obſerve the cuſtoms of the J ewith Synagogue. Totum rept 


in AG 17. arum Chriſti conformatum fuit ad Synagogarum exemplar, ſaith Grotius 


30.—6. 3. truly. Fræſides & curatores Eccleſarum- ad inſtar Preſtyterorum Syd 


—I4. 12. £2 1d, 83 . 1 1 S ] fren affirms. In 

1412: £0ge Tudaice conſtitutos fuiſſe conſiat, as Salmaſius o 

bar. al Which. ſenſe we underſtand that famous ſpeech of the Author of the 

"OA Commentary on St. Paul's Epiſtles, which goes under the name of _ 

 k-191,220. broſe, but now judged by moſt to be done by Hilery, a Deacon of th 
Church of Rome, under which name -St 4rgr/tine quotes ſome W ” 

. 2 | | 


LY 
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the argument for popular election of Paſtors, from the Grammaticl 
ſenſe of the word y«gTvia, for Lay-elders from the name a@procuney, 


ing the teſemblance and analog 


"ow L Romans, 6 FN — 

fies Nom apnd onnes utique. gentes bonorabilis eft fenefius 3 e 2 
Ag G 775 Eccleſia Sentores hab uit, fine quorum romſilin ni hil ages 12. . 

_ in . iz, which words are not to be — of 2 diſtin ire 4 — 


bac peel from ſuch as wee ung 

: ſuch reſbyters as were the common Dane of the Church, Br the 
moderating and ruling the affairs of it, which the Church of Chriſt 
had — among them, as the Jewiſh Synagogue had before. 
And from hence we obſerve, that the Ebionites, who blended Judaiſm 
ei ay, ether, (whence Jerome ſaith” of them, Dum volunt th ad Ai 


& 8 Fade WAY, — ly nec Fudai ſunt nec Chriſtiani, they made a | 


Linſey-wool, -Religion, which was neither iſm nor Chriſtianity. NE, 
Ye as 1255 anius tells us, called their gabel meeting · place 1 
; and the Paſtors of their Churches Appzowaguſu, Thereby imply- 


between the form of Government in 

both of them. But this will beſt be made appear by comparing them 
together, For which we are to take notice how much our Savi- 

our, in the New Teſtament, did delight to take up the received prati- 

ces among the Jews only, with ſuch alterations of them as were ſuit- 

able to the. nature and doctrine of Chriſtianity ; as hath been abundant:- 

ly manifeſted by many learned men, about the Rites of the Lords-Sup- 


| — taken from the Tree among the Jews ; the uſe of Baptiſt, . Scalier. 


om the Baptiſms uſed in initiating Proſelytes; Excommunicationfrom ;, Ar . 6. 
their putting out of the Synagogue. As to which things, it may be e 
obſerved, that thoſe Rites which our Saviour tranſplanted into the Burt 
Goſpel- ſoil, were not ſuch as were originally founded on Moſes his Law, ig. Selden. 
but were introduced by a confederate Diſcipline among themſelves. pw hog 
And thus it was in reference to the Government of the Synagogues 5. 23. | 
among them; for although the reaſon of cracting them was grounded 
on a command in the Levitical Law, Levis. 23. 3. where holy Convo - 
cations are required upon the Sabbath - days; yet es building of Syna- 
gogues in the Land, was not, as far as we can find, till a great while 
after. For although Moſes required the duty of aſſembling, yet he pre- 

{cribes no orders for the place of meeting, nor for the manner bo ſpend- : 
ing of thoſe days in God's ſervice, nor for the perſons who were to 


ſuper - intend the publick worſhip performed at that time. Theſe being 


duties of a moral nature, are left more undetermined by Moſes his Law, 
which is moſt punctual in the Ceremonial part of Divine ſervice. And en ee 
therefore. even then when God did determine the poſitives of worſhip, 
we ſee how much he left the performance of morals to the wiſdom 

and diſcretion. of God's. people, to order them in a way agreeable _ 
n We not / here: difcourſe of the 


more elder cuſtoms and obſervations of the Synagogues, but take he 


de of them by the beſt light we can about ou Saviour's time, | 
= Fe the Apoſtles copied out the Governggent of Chrifizan Churches | 
m. 

About the time of Chriſt we find Synage nes in t re . 5. 
among the Jews; Cod ſo diſpoſing it, Wee le 14. 15 . 5 | 
vice ſhould. be more frequented now the Ceremonial was expiring ; and 
eee ee ee He een ook 
diſper pr it in p to w Bom 
Twas the cultom of the pe ople to reſort. | And as Paul at Athens ob- 7 

ring the Kl jgſe) - Alam Ori, To the Sees Cad hs = 
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_ . Text from thence, and begins to preach God and Chriſt to them ſo 
the Apoſtlesin every. Synagogue meet with a copy of the Law, R 
whence they might better take their riſe to diſcover him 00 ta th; 
end of the Law for righteouſneſs to all that believe. ” For Moſes of ol; 

At 15-21: ti ne hath in every City them that preach hi being read in the Snagoguer 
every Sabbath- day. It was their conſtant cuſtom then every Sabbath. 


1 — 


V. Buxtorf. 


. 70 furniſhed with a moſt exact copy, which was looked upon as the great 


C. 9. 5. 216. treaſure and glory of their Synagogue, in the copying out of which, the 


© - - greateſt care and diligence was uſed. In their Synagogues they read on- 
Lud. de ]y. the Law and the Prophets, the m3N3'or Hagiograph@ were not or- 
Ads 13.15. bn on in publick ; the Law for the more convenient reading it, 
Vas diſtributed into twenty four Sections, which they call'd rwnyng eye- 
ry week one Section being read, (joining twice two leſſer Sections toge- 
ther) the whole Law was read through once every eear. 
But here I cannot ſay that the Jews were abſolutely bound up to read 


the ſeveral Sections appointed for the days, as it is commonly thought, 


22 (from which Paraſchæ and the times prefixed of reading them, Cloppen- 


deuterograt ug h. fetcheth a new interpretation of the ae bee, Which 
& Lad. Ca- is, that the firſt Sabbath was that of the civil year, which began with 
— ki 3 the Section FW upon the twenty fourth of the month T7½i; but 
cum rep. the ſecond Sabbath after the firff, was the firſt Sabbath of the ſacred 
2 year, which began with the Section win upon the Calends of Niſan) 

put I do not ſee any ſuch evidence of ſo exact and curious a diviſion of 


the ſeveral Sections ſo long ſince as the time of our Saviour is, which | 
appears by our Saviour's reading in the Synagogue at Nazareth, where it 


| ſeems he read after the Synagegue· cuſtom, as one of the ſeven call'd 
out by the m to read before the people, but we find no Section aſſign- 
ed him by him that delivered the book to him (the office of the ho) 
but it is {aid of him, H oY 1 A¹jð eu pe * TOY, when be had un- 
folded the book, he found out that place in Iſaiah. So that then it ſeems 
there was no ſuch preciſe obſervation of the ſeveral Sections to be read. 


And our Saviour's reading the book of the Prophets in the Synagogue, 


puts us in mind of the W om the Sections of the Prophets anſwer- 
In Thichi v. able to thoſe of the Law; which Elias Levita tells us came up after the 
sd time of Antioc hus Epiphanes, who ſo ſeverely prohibited the Jews the 
reading of their Law, but from that time hath been obſerved ever ſince, 

Acts 13-27. of which we read in Paul's Sermon at Antioch in Piſidia, ſpeaking of 
Chriſt : For they that dwell at Jeruſalem and their Rulers, becauſe the 
5 knew him not, nor the voices of the Prophets, which are read every Sab- 
hriner bath-day. Benjamin Tudelenhs, in his Itinerary, tells us, that the fame 
L Koper. cuſtom was not obſerved among all the Jews for the reading the Sections 
V. L Exper. Of the Law. For in Mitſraim, (which he there takes not for £g ps It 
in Net, 5. ſelf, as it is commonly taken, but for Grand Cairo) where there were 
22 near two thouſand Jews, there were two Synagogues, the one of Syrian, 
the other of Babylonian ems. The latter read over every week an en. 

tire Section of the Law, (as the Jews in Spain in his time did) and 

ſo finiſhed the Law in a year's ſpace. The Syrian Jews, or thoſe that 

were born in Judæa, divided every Section into three parts, and read 

not the Law through but in three years time. Theſe Synagogues were 

very much multiplied, both in Jeruſalem and elſewhere, about the time 


of our Saviour's being in the world. When the common tradition of 


tthte Jews is, that in Feruſalem it ſelf, there were Four hundred — 
* | | | -- 


day to have the Law publickly read; for which every Synagogue was 
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jehty one Synagogues, which they ridiculouſly obſerved by their Ge- /Serrari- 
a from ths word TR72 uſed I/. 1. 20. whoſe duch Letters * a 
being put together, amount to that number; but a tlearer evidence of Mat. 4. 4. 
the multitude of Synagogues, is our Saviour's ſo often appearing in theinz jak "af 6 
and fo likewiſe the Apoſtles wheh they went abroad to preach the Go- John 6155. 
ſpel, we find in moſt places that they firſt entred into the Synagogues, 15: 20- 
which were, by the liberty given to the Jews, allowed them in all the —14. 1. 
Cities where they inhabited by the Roman Governours. And ſo in all —17. 10. 
their diſperſions, both in Babylon, Ex ypt, and the Weſtern Parts, we read IE 8 . 
of the Synagogues which the Jews enjoyed, and the liberty they had 
therein, for exerciſe of their own way o* worſhip and difcipline. And 

therefore even at Rome we fad of their Proſeuche, e 


Ede ubi conſiſtas; in qud te quero proſeiicha ? F 


which by the old Scholiaſt upon Jiwenal, is ſaid to be the place 2d 
quem convenire ſolebant mendici ad ſtipem petendam, of which Turnebus aver. lt. 
gives this account, Proſeuche fana Judæorum erant, ut Alexandriz &. cap. 19. 
Rome, alibique, ſic nomen adeptæ quod oracula quedam eſſent, vel (ur 
Cbriſtiani loquuntur ) oratoria. Cum autem ad Eleemoſynam Judæi dau- 

Jem eſſent propenſilſimi, ed ceu mendicorum conventus coibat; ſed & Ju- 

dei & ipſi mendici, inviſi erant omnibus, & mendici ea loca quod domi- 

alia non haberent, diver ſorès interdum orcupabant, in tiſque cubabant. 
ideoque Proſeuc hes nomen in contemptum abierat. Staliger thinks that A. ar. 


the Proſeucha differed from the Synagogue; for which he is chetked in Mar 8 


by Grotius, from that place of Philo, where he ſpeaks of Auguſtus giv- uy. Les 
ing the Jews the liberty of their Proſeuche, for the learning the Reli- _ 
gion of their Country, T4 38 7 mines werde mi imeyy Bly q 0 


Ananda Peprictws xj peine xj oppwnivras x} Sngrontyns, ruatbeias Y do- 


ng. x oviemtons wpelns, Which in brief Is that the Proſeuche were the 
Schools. of” all Religion and Learning, by which words he ſeems to con- 

tound not only the Synagogue and the Proſeucha together, but the Sy- 
nagogue and the wh NA which was their Divinity-School; whither 

they uſed to repair after dinner, upon Sabbath-days, arid where the 
Queſtions about their Law were diſcuſſed; but though I cannot fa 

theſe were always diſtinguiſhed, yet ih ſome places they were: Su 

leems the School of Tyrannus to be where Paul taught, having with 
dawn himſelf from the Synagogue. And ſo ſometimes the Praſeucbhe 
vere diſtinguiſhed from the Synagogues, as Grotius himſelf elſewhere Ads ig. 5. 
xknowledgeth, viz. either where there was not a competent number 

of Jews, (for ten Students in the Law were required to make a Syna- Ann. in 


dogue.) or elſe where the Magiſtrate would not permit the uſe of 2 1455 


them, in which caſe the poor Jews were fain to content themſelves 

with a place remote from the City, either by ſome river, as that - 

; ; 3 As 16. 13. or by ſome Grove or Wood, whence that 
N N 


Nunc ſacri fontis nermus, &- delubra locantus 
Judæis, quorum cophinus fenumque ſupellex. 


luco quem medium irrigabat; and from hence Scaliger gathers Fudeos in ©:89.p.715. 
nemoribus praſeuc bar collocdſſe. Thus it appears now what privileges 5. V. 1 
0 Rr — the 
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the Jews generally enjoyed in their diſperſion, for their Synagogues ang 
publick places, to meet, pray, and diſcourſe in 1 

F. 6. We now come to. enquire. after what manner the Government of 

the Synagogue Was modell d. Wherein WE muſt firſt enquire whether 

there were any peculiar Government belonging to the Synagogue, di- 

8 ſtin& from the civil Conſiſtories which were in uſe among them. This 

Dr. Light is often left untouched by learned men in their diſcourſe of Synago- 

foie? #re gues; ſome indeed make the leaſt Conſiſtory or Sanbedrin in uſe among 

Ma. 2. 23. the Jews, viz. the Triwmvirgte, to be the rulers of the Synagogue, and 

2.70. part of the ten, who were to be where-ever there was a Synagogue. 

But although I cannot ſee ſufficient evidence for a great Eccleſſaſtical 


Sanhedrin founded by Moſes, anſwering to the great Sanbedrin of LIII. 


yet I concave it probable, that when Synagogues were ſo multiplied 

both at home and abroad, there was a diſtin& bench of Officers, who 

did particularly belong to the Synagogue to ſuperintend the affairs of 

that, which I ſhall now endeavour to make out by theſe following rea- 

ſons, Firſt, Becauſe the Ten required for the Synagogue are ſet down by 
Jewiſh writers, as diſtinct fram the number required for the civil Conſi- 

De Syned. ſtory. For in the Gemara Babylonia (cited by Selden ) the account gi. 
**5-/4 ven why there muſt be 120 inhabitants where there was to be a Sanhe- 
drin, of twenty: three, is this, There muſt be twenty three to make up the 
Sanhedrin, and three orders of twenty three, (who fat in a hemicycle 

under the Sanhedrin, in the {ame form as they ſat ) and beſides theſe, 

the ten who were to be employed wholly in the affairs of the Synagogue, 

for the Gloſs there explains them to 2 M ο ID PI ONS 2 MW 
decem filii hominis vacantes ab omni operi ut parati ſint N33 Mb NI 

many domui Synagoge mane & veſperi, and there adds, that every City, 

though it be wall'd, where ten ſuch perſons are wanting, is looked on 

only as a village, and thought unworthy to have a Sanbedrin of tweu- 

ty three.) So that by this .it appears the number of the Decenvirate 

In Ju. tit. for the Synagogue, was diſtinct from the Perſons employed in the civil 
Sanbed. c. 1. Courts. To the ſame purpoſe Maimonides gives the account of the 
leck. number of 120; who likewiſe requires the ten for the Synagogue as a 
4d Min. diſtinct and peculiar number. Atque hi erant viri qui vacabant tantim 
8 rebus divinis, nimirum leci ioni legis &. ſelſioni in ſynagogis, as Mr. Selden 


quotes it from another place in him; whereby it is evident that thoſe 


who were employed in the Synagogue, did make a peculiar Bench and 
Conſiſtory, diſtinct from the civil Judicature of the place. And there- 


fore the 'Apyowaiywyr are nor the civil Rulers, but ſome peculiar Of- 


ficers belonging to the ſervice of the Synagogue. And thence when 

all civil Power and Government was taken from the Jews, yet they re- 

| tained their Archiſynagogues ſtill. Whence we read of Archiſynagogues, 
Cod. Theod. Patriarchs and Preſbyters among the Jews in the times of Arcadius and 
4 - "= : A Honorius, when all civil Power and Juriſdiction was taken from them. 
The Second reaſon is from the peculiar ordination of thoſe who were 

the Rulers of the Synagogues. This I know is denied by many, be- 

cauſe, ſay they, ordination was proper only to the Preſhyters among the 

Jews, who were thereby made capable of being members of the Saule. 

drin, thence it was called am nab ordinatio preſbyterorum, l. & . 

poſitio manuum qud preſbyteri fiunt. This ordination was I grant prima- 

rily uſed in order to the making men members of the great Sanheartn, 


and therefore the Jews derive the cuſtom of ordaining them, from 


o 


| Moſes his firſt conſtituting the L J. eJders, which, lay they, in 
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done by impoſition of hands; which was ſecohded by the example of 3 
Moſes laying his hands on Foſbua, from whence the cuſtom was conti- dumb. 13. 
wed down among them till the time of Adrian, who ſeverely prohi- 183. 
bited it by an Edict, That whoſoever ſhould ordain another; ſhould for- Gem. Bab). 
feit his Life, and ſo every one that was ſo ordained. Thence the Jews * an- 


bed. c. 1. f. 


tell us rhat R. Febuda Ben Baba is called Jown the Ordainer, becauſe 13, 14. 


in the time of that Edict he ordained five Preſoyters, without which pms. 
they had wholly loſt their ſucòeſſion of Preſbyters for Courts of Ju- ber. c. 10. 
dicature. But though ĩt be thus evident that their ordination was chiefly Drngrb , 
uſed in order to the fitting men to be members of the Sanbelirin, yet * os 
that beſides this, there was a peculiar ordination fot perſons not em“ 4n. 880. 
ployed in civil matters, will appear, Fir, From the different forms 

of their ordination; ſome were general, without any reſtriction of limi- 

tation at all ; which power' was conferred in words to this purpoſe, 
Ordinatus jam ſis, & ſit tibi facultas judicandi etiam cauſas pænale. 
He that was thus ordained, was fit for any court of Judicature but re 4 
there was another form of ordination, which was more particular and 1%. 4 5. 
reſtrained; a form limiting the general power, either to pecuniary caſes, ved. l. 2. c. . 
or criminal, or only to the power of binding and looſing, without any!“ 


eri e power at all. Now thoſe that were thus ordained, were the 


ſewiln Caſuiſts, reſolving men only in foro conſcientiæ of the lawfulneſs 


and unlawfulneſs of things propounded to them. This they called 

TW DN My MON Facultas decernendi circa ligatum &. ſolutum, 

that is, 2 power 4 decreeing what was lawful or unlawful. For in that 

ſenſe binding and looſing is uſed by the Jewiſh writers. In which ſenſe 

they tell us commonly that one School, as that of Hillel "os bind, ö; 

that is, judgeth a thing unlawful, another "119 looſeth, (as that of . Lightfo 

Schammai ) that is, judgeth it lawful and free to be done. Now the in Mat. 16. 

perſons thus ordained with this power only, were thereby no members 1g. 

of any civil Court of Judicature, nor thereby made capable of it; it 

appears then that this ordination was peculiar to a particular function, 

which exactly anſwers to the miniſterial Office under the Goſpel. And 

that thoſe who were thus ordained, either might not, or did not exer- 

ciſe that Office of theirs in the Synagogue, I can ſee no reaſon; I am 

ſure it was moſt ſuitable to that place, or at leaſt to the Vn H where 

there was ſuch a one diſtin& from the Synagogue. _ "i 
But a clearer evidence of the particular ordination of thoſe employ- 

ed in the Synagogue, we have from Benjamin in his Itinerary , for grant- 

ing his palpable miſtakes about the civil power of the Jews in his time, 

( which was about the middle of the twelfth Century) ſufficiently diſ- 

covered by the learned L'Empereur, yet as to the ordaining of per ſons for Diſeirati. 

the ſeveral Synagogues, we have no ground to ſuſpect his Teſtimony, 4 e 

which is very plain and evident. For ſpeaking of R. Daniel Ben Ha 3 Ge. 

dei, who was the un WR or the aiyugnomipyn, the Head of the 


poo, then reſiding at Bagdad: He tells us the Synagogues of Ba- 


ryion, Perſia, Choreſan, Sheba, Meſopotamia, and many other places, de- 

rived power from him prima” np) 2p 73 hy of  ordaining a Rabbi and p. 73. ad; 

Preacher over every Synagogue, which he tells us was done by laying on Arg x 

bis bands upon them. Thele two the Rabbi and the zm he makes to be 

the fixed Officers of every Synagogue, and the office of the latter lay | 
chiefly in expounding the Scriptures. The like he hath of R. Natha- 7.113. 
mel the cu v8) to whoſe office it belonged to ordain in all the Sy- 
nagogues in Egypt par ©22% The Rabbies and Lecturers of the S Jnagogue IE 
« - Rx 2 „ DY 


310 The Divine Right of F aa, Part II. 
3 By which we ſee clearly, that there was a peculiar ordination for the 
_— i. Miniſters belonging to the Synagogue. Thence Scaliger wonders how 
ne Chriſt at twelve years old ſhould be permitted to fit among the Do- 
ctors aſking Queſtions, when he was no. ordained Rabbi to whom that 
Luke 2. 46. place belonged. But although oy wine d dee may poſſibly mean 
no more than fitting on one of the lower ſeats belonging to thoſe who 
were yet in their Mp or Minority, where they fat at the feet of 
| their Teachers, which was not within the Temple its ſelf, but as i. 
4 1250 as Montanus thinks, was at the Eaſt-Gate of the Temple, where the 
Doctors ſat; yet this is evident by Scaliger, that he looked on an ording- 
tion for that end, as neceſſary to thoſe who ſat in the Synagogues, as the 
Doctors there; which is likewiſe affirmed by Grotius, who tells us; that 
among the Jews, not only all publick civil Offices were conferr'd 
impoſition of hands, Sed & in Archiſynagogis &. ſenioribus Snagogæ 
—_ in idem ob erUarum,, unde mos ric 4 Chriſt 2anos tranſiit 3 but Hie 
2-39. Wiſe all the Rulers and Elders of the N e were ſo ordained, from 
| whence the cuſtom was tranſlated into Chriſtianity , (of which after- 
wards.) Thus now we have cleared that there was a peculiar Go- 
vernment belonging to the Synagogue, diſtin& from the civil judicy- 
tures. | | 
F. 7. Having thus far proceeded in clearing that there was a peculiar form 
of Government in the Synagogue ; we now enquire what that was, 
and by what Law and rule it was obſerved. The Government of the 
Synagogue, either relates to the publick ſervice of God in it, or the 
publick rule of it as a ſociety. As for the ſervice of God to be perfor- 
med in it, as there were many parts of it, ſo there were many Officers 
peculiarly appointed for it. 'The tnain part of publick ſervice lay in 
the reading and expounding the Scriptures: For both, the known place 
Lib. onen Of Philo will give us light for the underſtanding them. Eis iepss aque 
probum Ii. report ores of l oupagw)al xg) nana Or ge "22 pea unigyts 
berum eſſe. vol xi ον pi, 199uv wepamingrIO, L 8 dei, ei o why ms f- 
eau arayuue Axour emepOr 3 F S, THTWY, 00 pl el,, an pech 
wy &, i. Coming to their holy places calld Synagogues, they ſit 
down in convenient order, according to their ſeveral forms, ready to — 
the young under the elder; then one taketh the book and readeth, another 
In Luc. 4. of thoſe beit ſkill*d comes after and expounds it, For ſo Grotius reads it 
- crete for araywwoxe, Out of Euſebius. We ſee two ſeveral Offices 
here, the one of the Reader in the Synagogue, the other of him that 
did interpret what was read. Great difference I find among learned 
men about the im of the Synagogue; ſome by him underſtand the da- 
Luke 4. 20. cine, call'd ſometimes in Scripture i, and ſo make him the under 
Reader in the Synagogue; and hence I ſuppoſe it is (and not from 
looking to the poor, which was the Office of the Parna/im ) that ſhe 
Office of Deacons in the primitive Church, is ſuppoſed to be anjwer- 
6.Eionites. able to the ©2311 among the Jews; for the Deacon s Office in the Church, 
was the publick reading of the Scriptures : And hence 4 paral- 
lels the apyoweyuſrs, pe vlipes and *ACarims among the Jews, to the 
Biſhop, Preſbyters and Deacons among the Chriſtians. But others make 
the Office of the jm to be of a higher nature, not to be taken for the 
Reader himſelf, (for that was no ſet Office, but upon every Sabbath- 
nag. Jud. day ſeven were call'd out to do that work, as Buxtorf tells us; firlt 3 
1. 11. Prieſt, then a Levite, and after, any five of the people; and theſe had 
every one their ſet parts in every Section to read, which are {till 1 
| Fo 
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by the numbers in ſome Bibles.) But the m was he that did call out 

every, one ef theſe in thein order to read, and did obſerve their reading, 
whether they did it exactly or no. So; Barta F ſpeaking of the t Hic Lex Rabb. 
narimò oratione ſive precibus. & cantu. Eeclefiz praibat, proterat lettioni - :e 
legal, docens quod & quomodo legendum, &. ſimilibut que ad ſacra perti- .__ 


the publick ſervice, thence others make him 5 to him they call'd 8 
n MAW the Angel of the Church, Legatus Eccleſia E Enpeneur renders 1 Benjam. 
i, as though the name were impoſed on him, as acting in the name of v. ). 149: 
the Church, which could only be in offering up publick prayers; but he © 
was Angelus Dei, as he was inſpecior Eccleſie, becauſe the Angels are 
ſuppoſed to be more immediately preſent in, and Superviſors over the 
publick place, and duties of worſhip. ſee 1 Cor. 11. 10. this Im is by 
I, Empereur often rendred Concionator Synagege, as though it belonged to 
him to expound the meaning of what was read in the Synagogue, but 
he that did that, was call'd wm? from u to enquize ;, thence Nu 
m6 79 3044 Tore the enquirer, or diſputer of this world, thence R. Moſes iCor. t. ac. 
Haddarſan ;, but it is in vain to ſeek for ſeveral. Offices from ſeveral 4 
names; nay, it ſeems not evident, that there was any. ſet Officers in the 

Jewiſh Church for expounding Scriptures in all Synagogues, or at leaſt 

not ſo fixed, but that any one that enjoyed any repute for 3 or 

i the 
inſtruckion of the people, as we ſee in Chriſt and his Apoſtles ; r the Ache 13. 13. 
Rulers of the Synagogue ſent to Paul and Barnabas, after-tbe _ of 


the Law, that if they had any word of exhortation, they ſbould | 

From hence it is evident, that there 2455 more than os who had rule 

over the Synagogues, they being call'& Rulers here. It ſeems very pro- 

bable, that in every City where there were ten wiſe men, (as there were 

ſuppoſed to be in every place where there was a Synagogue ) that they 
did all jointly concur for the ruling the affairs of the Synagogue. But 

what the diftin& Offices of all theſe were, it is hard to make out, but 

all joining together ſeem to make the Con/iftory, or Bench, as ſome call 

it, which did unanimouſly moderate the affairs of the Synagogue, whoſe 

manner of fitting in the Synagogues, is thus deſcribed by Mr. Thorndike dier of, 

out of Majimonides, whole words are theſe: Ham (is the people in the Aſcæ. 3. 5. 36. 


#1 


backs zowards the Hecall, (the place where they lay the copy of the 
Law) and all the people fit rank before rank, the face of every rank to- 
| wards the back of the rank before it, ſo $1.48 of all the people are 
= n 20 1 the 5 and tomard the Ark ;, 
ma wan be Hinifier of the ſtandeth up to r, be land- 
eth an tbe ground before the Pug ry bis face N „ as the 
relt of the people. Several things are obſervable to our purpoſe in this 
Teſtimony of Mainunides : Firſt, That there were fo many Elders in 
the Synagogue, as to make a Bench or Conſiſtory, and therefore had a 
Race by themſelves, as the Gavernours of the Synagogue, And the 
wrath 1s, after their diſperſion we ſhall find little Government amon 
them, but what was in their Synagogues, unleſs it was where the) ha 
liderty for erecting Schools of learning. Beſides this College of Preſby- 
ters, we here ſce the publick Miniſter of the Synagogue, the wan gin 
de. Epiſcopus congregationis, the Superintendent over the Congregation, 
whole peculiar Office. it was to pray for, and to bleſs the people; We 
arg here farther to take notice of the form of their fitting in the Syna- 
: gogue 3 


2 


a „„ ach ee PAINE... 
gogue ; the Preſbyters ſat together upon a Bench by themſelves, with 
their faces towards the people, which was in an Hemicycle, the form: 

wherein all the Courts of Judicature among them fat; which is fully 

De het. 1. deſcribed by Mr. Selden and Mr. Therndike in the places abo ve-cited. 

Thonndlie. This was afterwards the form wherein the Biſhop and Preſpyters uſed to 

Fel. Aſem. ſit in the primitive Church, as the laſt named learned Author largely 

%. 3. obſerves and proves. Beſides this College of Preſbyters, there ſeems to 
AR, . one particularly calłd the Ruler f the Synagogue, pn WR in the 
Mark 5.35. Scriptures apyouud gwhrs Or apycr N ou , Which in the importance 
— 5.4% of the Now e e lewis r of the rede ews, 
4 in the Verſion of the Old Teſtament ) implies no more than a primacy 
of order in him above the reſt he was joined with. And thence ſome- 

Mark a. 25. times we read of them in the plural number, di apypowtoywnyn, Afts te. 
15. implying thereby an equality of power in many; but by reaſon of 
the neceſſary primacy of one in order above the reſt, the name may be 
appropriated: to the Preſident of the College. As 18.8, 17, we read 
of two, viz. Criſpus and Softhenes, and either of them is call'd *Apy- 
ouuzywhrs, Which could not be, did the name import any peculiar pow-- | 
er of: Juriſdiction lodged in one excluſive of the reſt; unleſs we make 
them to be of two Synagogues, which we have no evidence at all for; 

Arnit. in J confeſs Bega his argument from as N apyowayuyur, Mark 5. 22. for 

Luc.13.14- a multitude of thoſe ſo called in the ſame Synagogue, is of no great 

force, where we may probably ſuppoſe: there were many Synagogues, 

But where there is no evidence of more than one in a place, and we tind 

the name attributed to more than one, we have ground to think that 

there is nothing of power or Juriſdiction in that one, which is not com- 

mon to more befides himſelf. But granting ſome peculiarity of honour 
belonging to one above the reſt in a Synagogue, which in ſome places, I 

fee no great reaſon to deny, yet that implies not any power over and 

above the Bench, of which he was a Member, though the firſt in o- 

der; much as the d the Prince of the Sanhedrin, whoſe place impor- 

ted no power peculiar to himſelf, but only a priority of dignity in him- 

ſelf above his fellow Senators; as the Princeps Senatis in the Roman 

Republick, anſwering to the , in the great Sanhedrin, who was 

next to the Naſe, as the.Princeps Senatils to the Conſuls, which was only 

an honorary Dignity, and nothing elſe : Under which diſguiſe that po- 

litick Prince Auguſtus raviſhed the Roman Common-wealth of its former 

liberty, The name apyouudyugs, may, I ſuppoſe, in propriety of ſpeech, 

be rendred in Latin, Magiſter ordinis, he being by his Office Præſul, a 

name not originally importing any power, but. only dignity: Thoſe 

in caligula Whom the Greeks call apyepias, the Latins render Magiſtros ſit ordinis, 

2 u and ſo Sueronius interprets apyrepwowiny by Magiſterium Sacerdotit. They 

Vepiſeus in Who meet then with the name Archiſynagogues either in Lampridive, | 

Saturn, © Vopaſcus, Codex Theodgſii, Fuſtinian's j Sy in all whom it occurs, 

Cod, de Fug, and in ſome places as diſtinct from Preſbyters, will learn to underſtand 

colic. & thereby only the higheſt honour in the Synagogue, conſidering before 

3 how little, yea nothing of power the Jews enjoyed under either the 

L17.c de Hgathen n Chriſtian Emperor. fl FO 

Juden. _ One thing more we add, touching this honour of the Rulers of the 
Synagogue among the Jews, that whatever, honour, title, power or dig- 
nity is imported by that name, it came not from any Law enforcing or 
commanding it, but from mutual confederation. and agreement among 
che perſons employed in the Synagogue, whoſe natural reaſon did 1 
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by reaſon of a neceſſary priority of order in ſome above others ; which 
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that where many haye an equality of power; it Is molt convenient: 


had, but not by deprivation of themſelves of that inherent power Wich 
they enjoyed) to entruſt the management of the executive part of 
Affairs of common concernment to one perſon eſpecially choſe; , and 
deputed thereunto. So it was in all the Sanbedrins among the Jews, 


(by way of accumulation upon that Perſon, of a power more that he 


and in all well-ordered Senates and Councils in the world:” And it 
would be very ſtrange, that any Officers of a religious ſociety, thould 


upon that account be out-Lawed of thoſe natural Liberties, which are 
the reſults and products of the free actings of reafon,” Which things, 
25 I have already obſerved, God hath looked on to be ſo natural to 
man, as when he was moſt ſtri& and punctual in ceremonial commands, 
he yet left theſe things wholly at liberty. For we read not of any com- 
mand, that in the Sanhedrin one ſhould have ſome pecnliatrity of ho- 


nour above the reſt ; this mens natural reaſon would prompt them to, 


the very inſtinct of nature hath taught irrational creatiires, much more 
ſhould the light of reaſon dire&t men to. But yet all order is not 
power, nor all power juridical, nor all juridical power a ſole power; 
therefore it is a meer Paralogiſm in any from order to infer power, or 


from a delegated power by conſent, to infer a juridical power by Divine 


right; or laſtly, from a power in common with others, to deduce a pow- 

er excluding others. All which they are guilty of, who merely from 

the name of an Archiſynagogue, would fetch a perpetual neceſſity of ju-' 
riſdiction in one above the elders joined with him, or from the x 

in the Sanbearin, a power of a ſole ordination in one withont the con- 

ſent of his fellow Senators. But of theſe afterwards: Thus much may 
ſuffice for a draught, in little; of the Government of the Jewiſh. Syna- 

gogue. „ 3 


Government may be formed in our underſtandings, we now come to 


conſider how far, and in what the Apoſtles in forming Chriſtian Church- 


es, did follow the pattern of the Jewiſh Synagogue. Which is à noti- 
on not yet ſo far improved, as; I conceive' it may be, and I know no 
one more conducible to the happy end of compoſing our differences, 
touching the Government of the Church, than this is. I ſhall there- 
tore, for the full clearing of it, premiſe ſoine general conſiderations to 
make way for the entertainment of this Hyporheſis in mens minds, at 
leaſt as probable; and then endeavour particularly to ſhew how the Apo- 
les did obſerve the model. of the Synagogue, in its publick ſervice, in 
ordination of Church-officers, in forming Preſbyteries in the ſeveral Chur- 
ches, in ruling and governing thoſe Preſbyteries. The general conſidera- 
tions I premuſe, to ſhew the probability of what I am alerting, ſhall 
be from theſe things, from the community of name and cuſtoms between 
the believing Fews and others, at the firſt forming Churches; from the 
apoſtles forming Churches out of Synagogues in their travelling abroad; 
from the agrecableneſe of that model of Government to the State of the 
Chriſtian Churches at that time. 1 begin with the firſt; From the com- 
my of names and cuſtoms, between the believing and unbelieving Jews, at 
the firit forming Churches, All the white our bleſſed Saviour was living 
in the world, Chriſt and his Diſciples went ſtill under the name of 
Jews; they neither renounced the Kane. nor the cuſtoms in uſe 77011 5 
them. Our Saviour goes up to the Feafts at Jeruſalem; conforms to G | 

| 1 | | the 
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the rites. and cuſtoms in uſe then; tiot only thoſe comnanded by God 
himſelf, but thoſe taken up by the Jews themſelves, if not contrary to 
God's connnands, as in obſerving the Feaſt of Dedication, in going in- 
to their Synagogues, and teaching ſo often there, in wathing the Feet 
of the Diſciples, (a cuſtom uſed by them before the Paſſover) in uſing 
Baptiſm, for proſelyting men to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, & c. In 

| theſe and other things our Saviour conformed to the received practice 
among them, though the things themſelves were no ways commanded 
by the Law of Moſes. And after his reſurrection, when he took care 
for the forming of a Church upon the doctrine he had delivered, yet 
we find not the Apoſtles withdrawing from communion with the jews, 
but, on the contrary, we find the Diſciples frequenting the Temple, 
Afts 2. 46. Acts 3.1. Acts 5. 20, 21, 26. whereby it appears how they 
owned themſelves as Jews ſtill, obſerving the ſame both time and place 
for publick worſhip which were in uſe among the Jews. We find Paul, 
als. a6 preſently after his converſion, in the Synagogues, preaching that Chriſt 
whom he had before perſecuted; and where ever he goes abroad after- 

wards, we find him {till entring into the Synagogues to preach; where 

Ads 13. 3. we cannot conceive he ſhould have ſo free and eaſie admiſſion, unleſs 


14 17.10. the Jews did look upon him as one of their own religion, and obſerv- 


is. 4. ing the ſame cuſtoms in the Synagogues with themſelves, only differing 
——19-8-in the point of the coming of the Mef/ras, and the obligation of the 
ceremonial Law, the leaſt footſteps of which were ſeen in the Synago- 

gue worſhip. But that which yet farther clears this, is the general pre- 

judice of the Diſciples againſt the Gentiles, even after the giving the 

Acts 11. 3+ Holy Gho#t, as appears by their contending with Peter for going in to 
men uncircumciſed. It is evident that then the Apoſtles themſelves 

did not clearly apprehend the extent of their commiſſion; for elſe what 

Ads 10.28, made Peter ſo ſhy of going to Cornelius? But by every creature, and al 
nations, they only apprehended the Jews in their diſperſions abroad, or 
at leaſt that all others who were to be ſaved, muſt be by being proſe- 

lyted to the Jews, and obſerving the Law of Moſes, together with the 

Goſpel of Chriſt. And therefore we ſee the neceſſity of circumciſion 

Acts 15.1. much preſſed by the believing Jews which came down from Zeruſalem, 
which raiſed ſo high a diſpute, that a convention of the Apoſtles toge- 


8 


PART II. 


ther at Jeruſalem was called for the ending of it: And even there we 


173. 5. find great heats before the buſineſs could be decided mains 5 oulynices 
ws ryeopyns, After there had been much diſputing. Nay, after this Coun- 


ci], and the determination of the Apoſtles therein, all the eaſe and re- 


leaſe that was granted, was only to the Gentile-converts, but the Jews 
ſtick cloſe to their old Principles ſtill, and are as zealous of the cuſtoms 
of the Jews as ever before: For which we have a pregnant teſtimony 
in A&s 21. 20, 21, 22. where the Elders of the Church of Jeruſalem 
tell Paul there were many myriads ly9ziuv I mm of believing Jews, 
who were miyns CNN aj TS vue, all very Sealous for the Law ſtill, and 
therefore had conceived a ſiniſter opinion of Paul, as one who taught 
a defection from the Law of Moſes, ſaying, They might not circumciſe 


their Children, nor walk after the cuſtoms. One copy reads it as Bega 


tells us, is Abe ais a pots mode to follow the cuſtom of their Fa- 


thers. We ſee how equally zealous they are for the cuſtoms obtaining 


among them, as for the Law its ſelf. And is it then any ways probable 
that theſe who continued ſuch zealots for the cuſtoms among them, 
| ſhould not obſerve thoſe cuſtoms in uſe in the Synagogues for the Go- 


vernment 
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yernment of the Church? Might not they have been chargetzes- Well 

as Paul, with relinquiſhing he cuſtoms, if they had thrown gef the 

model of the Jewiſh. Synagogue, and taken up ſome cuſtams: different from 

that? And that which farther confirms this, is, that This Churrh of 

Jeruſalem continued ftill in its zeal for the Law, till. aſter the deſtru- 

dion of the Temple ; and all the ſeveral Paſtors of that Church, (hom Ech. 7. 

Eccleſiaſtical Writers call Biſhops) were of the citeumelion. Fer both 4 % 

we have the teſtimony of 2 Severus, ſpeaking of the tune! of #17. las. 

Adrian,” Et quia Chriſtiani ex Tudzis potiffimum putabantur, (mam te e p ad. 
8 ö a . 8 J | | . 3 ed. Hor 11. 

wn Hieroſolyme, non niſi ex circumciſions habe bat Fealeſia ſacerdotem) 

milizum cobortem euſtodias in pernetuum agitare juſſit; | qua Fudeds oninen 

Hieroſolyme aditu: arceret. Quad quidem Chriſtiane - fidei_praficichat ;, 

quia tum penè omnes Chriſtum Deum, ſub; legis obſervatione, credebant. 

We ſee hereby that the Chriſtians obſerved ſtill the Lam with the Go- 

ſpel; and that the Jews and Chriſtians were both reckoned as one body, 

which mult imply an obſervation of the ſame. rites and cuſtoms among 

them; For thoſe are the things whereby;$gcieties are diſtinguiſhed moſt. 

Now is evident that the Ramans matle no H iſtinction ar firſt between 

1e and Chriſtians. Thence we zead in the time of Claudius, 

wh/n the Edict came out againſt the Jews, Apuila and Priſcilla, though 4 18. 


converted to Chriſtianity, were forced to leave Itaſy upon that account, 


being ſtill looked on as Jews; yet theſe. are; called by Paul, bis: helpers Rom.16. 3. 


in Chriſt Jeſus. For which Omphrins gives this reaſon, Mullum adbuc dum. in 
inter Judæot &. Chriſtianos diſcrimen neſcebatur, which account is like- . c 


ap. Platin. 


wiſe given by Aphonſus Ciaconũue, Conggperes G. comprofeſſores ejuſclem in vit. Ferri. 


religionis gentilibus cenſebantur, ¶ Chriſtiani pariter ac ullæi.) The E- In Chad, 
dict of Claudius we may read ſtill in Stams, Fudeos impulſare Chreſto cap. 25. 
afidue tumultuantes Roma expulit,, We find here the Edict fully ex- 
preſſed for baniſhing the Jews, and the occaſion ſet down ; which moſt 
interpret of the doctrine of Chriſt, as the occaſion of the ſtirs be- | 
tween the Jews and Chriſtians, | For the Romans called Chriſt Chreſtus, Lacta. 
and Chriſtians, Chreſtiani, as the Authors of the Chriſtians Apologies . 
2gamſt the Heathens often tell us. But Marcellus Donatus conjectures cap. 3. 
this Cbreſtus to have been ſome ſeditipus Jew called by that name, . . 
for which he brings many Inſcriptions wherein the name occurs, but ſujeciv. 1.2. 
none wherein it is given to a Jew z which ſhould be firſt produced, be- _ 


tore we leave the received interpretation of it. However that be, we Heil. in S. 
ſee the Jews and Chriſtians equally undergo. the puniſhment, without &. n Claud. 


am difference obſerved in them; and theręfote when Paul was brought 


defore Gallio the Proconſul of Achaia, he looked upon the difference be- 


tween the Jews and Paul to be only 2 Nueſtion of words. aud names, Acts 18.15. 


and of their Law, and thereupon; refuſed to meddle in ir. And ſo C-1- diu orig. 
ſus upbraids both Jews and Chriſtians, as though their contentions were — rout, 
about a matter of nothing. By all this we may now confider how little 
the Chriſtians did vary from the cuſtoms and practice of the Jews, when 
they were thought by thoſe who were a ually enemies to both, to be 
of the ſame body. and community. Which: conſideration will make the 
thing I aim at, ferm. more probdble, when withal we obſerve that the 
Jewiſh cultoms in their Synagogues were thoſe! wherehy they were moſt 


known among the Romans; and therefore: when they lopked on the Chri- 


ſans as of the ſame religion with-the Jews, it is evident they obſerved 
uo difference as to their publick practices in their religious Societies. 
Which is the firſt conſideration, — — it is that 3 

| LAS bſerved 
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obſerved the ſame form in Government with what they found in the 
F. 9. . To which Ladd a Second Conſideration, which is the Apoſtles form. 
ing Chriſtian Churches our of Jewiſh Synagogues. We have already 
ſhewed how much their reſyrt was to them in their preaching from the 

- conſtant practice of Paul, although he was in a more peculiar manner 

the Apoſtle of the uncircumciſion; much more then is it probable that the 

others, eſpecially Peter, James and John did reſort to the circumciſion, 

And in the ſetling things at firſt, we ſee how fearful the Apoſtles were 

of giving offence to the Jews, how ready to condeſcend to them in any 
thing they lawfully might. And can we think that Paul would yield 
Ads 16. 3. ſo far to the Jews, as to circumciſe Timothy, rather than give offence te 
the Jews in thoſe parts where he was, (and that in a thing which ſee 

Gal. 5.2. med moſt immediately to thwart the deſign of the Goſpel, as circum- 
ciſion did, witneſs the Apoſtle himſelf) that yet he would ſcruple the 
retaining the old model of the Synagogue, when there was nothing in 


it at all repugnant to the doctrine of the Goſpel, and the nature and 


conſtitution of Chriſtian'Churches > When the Apoſtles then, 4 not 
only gather Churches out of Synagogues, but at ſome places, in proha- 
bility, whole Synagogues were converted, as well as whole Churches 
formed : What ſhew of reaſon can be given why the Apoſtles ſhould 
ſlight the conſtitution of the Jewiſh Synagogue, which had no depen- 
dence on the Jewiſh Hierarchy, and ſubſiſted not by any command of 


the ceremonial Law? The work of the Synagogue not belonging to 


the Prieſts as ſuch, but as perſons qualified for inſtructing others; and 

the firſt model of the Synagogue-Government, 1s with a great deal of 

probability derived from the School of the Prophets, and the Govern- 

ment thereof, This confidetation would be farther improved, if the 

notion of diſtin& Cætus of the Jewiſh and Gentile-Chriſtians in the 

{ame places could be inade out by any irrefragable teſtimony of Antiqui- 

ty, or clear evidence of reaſon drawn from Scripture : Becauſe the ſame 

_ reaſon which would ground the diſtinction of the Jewiſh Church from 

the Gentile, would likewiſe hold for the Jewiſh Church to retain her 

old form of Government in the Synagogue-way. For it muſt be 

ſome kind of peculiarity ſuppoſe by the 05 in themſelves as diſtind 

from the Gentiles, which did make them form a diſtin& congregation 

from them; which peculiarity did imply the obſerving thoſe cuſtows 

among them ſtill, by which that peculiarity was known to others 

among which thoſe of the Synagogue were not the leaſt known or ta- 

| ken notice of. But ] muſt freely confeſs, I find not any thing brought 

Dr. Ham. by that learned perſon who hath managed this Hypotheſis with the great. 
of Schiſm, 3 87 . 8 2 

47 1 eſt dexterity, to have that evidence in it which will command aflent 

7 Cr. from an unpre judicated mind. And it is pity that ſuch infirm Apo- 

theſes ſhould be made uſe of for the juſtifying our ſeparation from Rome, 

which was built upon reaſons of greater ſtrength and evidence, than 

thoſe which have been of late pleaded by ſome aſſertors of the Frote- 

fant cauſe, though men of excellent abilities and learning. For there 

are many reaſons convictive enough that Peter had no univerſal power 

over the Church, ſuppoſing that there was no ſuch thing as a diſtincti 


on between theJewith and the Gentile Cætus. I deny not but at firſt, 


before the Jews were fully ſatisfied of the Gentiles right to Gol pel-pri- 
vileges, they were very ſhy of communicating with them, eſpecially the 


believing Jews of the Church of Feruſalem: Upon the occaſion of _ 
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of whom coming down to Antioch from James, it was that Peter 1with- Gal. a. 12, 


gem, and ſeparated himſelf” from the Gentiles, with whom before he fa- 


miliarly converſed. Which action of his is ſo far from being an argu« Schiſn,/8. - 


mnt of the ſetling anyWiſtin& Church of the Jews from the Gentiles 
there, that it yields many reaſons againſt it. For, Frſt, Peter's with- 
drawing was only occaſional, and not out of deſign; whereas, had it 
been part of his commiſſion to do it, we cannot conceive Peter ſo mind- 
leſs of his Office, as to let it alone till ſome Jews came down from 


zruſalem to tell him of it. Secondly, It was not for the ſake of the 
— at Antioch that he withdrew, but for the Jews which came down 


from Jeruſalem ;, whereas had he intended a diſtin& Church of the Jews, 


he would before have ſetled and fixed them as members of another bo- 
dy; but now it evidently appears, that not only Peter himſelf, but the 


Jews with him, did before thoſe Jews coming to Antioch, aſſociate with 
the Gentiles, which is evident by v. 13. And other Jews diſſembled like- 
wiſe with him, in ſo much that Barnabas alſo was carried away with their 
diſkmulation. Whereby it is clear that theſe Jews did before join with 
the Gentile Chriſtians, or elſe they could not be ſaid to be led away 


with the diſſimulation of Peter. Thirdly; St. Paul is ſo far from look- 


ing upon this withdrawing of Peter, and the Fews from the Gentile: ſo- 


ciety, to be a part of St. Peter's Office, that he openly and ſharply re- 
proves him for it. What then, was Paul ſo ignorant, that there muſt . 


be two diſtin& Churches of Fews and Gentiles there, that he calls this 
ation of his diſſimulation? In all reaſon then, ſuppoſing this notion to 


be true, the blame lights on Paul, and not on Peter, as not underſtand- 


ing that the Jews were to be formed into diſtin bodies from the Gentile 


Chriſtians. And therefore it is obſervablezthat the ſame Author who is Anſwer to 


produced, as afſerting that ſeor/im que ex Fudeis erant Eccleſia habebantur, 


nec bis que erant ex gentibus miſcebantnr, is he who makes this reproof 


Schiſ, Dif. 
ch. 2. §. 5. 
Hieronym. 


of Peter by Paul, to be a mere matter of diſſimulation between them #nGal-1.22. 


both; which ſenſe of that action, whoſoever will be ſo favourable to 


it as to embrace it, (as ſome ſeem inclinable to do it) will never be Reply to 


able to anſwer the arguments brought by St. Auguſtine againſt it. This 


Cath. Gent, 


place then was unhappily light upon to ground a diſtinction of the ſe- . 


veral Cztus, or diſtin&® Churches of Jews and Chriſtians at Antioch, 4 eh. 8. 


But it may be, more evidence for it may be ſeen in the Reſcripr of the e. 


Council of Feruſalem, which is directed, i x51 d- 


Pais and e Ov, To the brethren at Antioch, thoſe of the Gentiles. But a4. 15.23. 
leaſt ſome hidden myſteries ſhould lie in this curtailing the words, let Schiſm, 
Us ſee them at large: Unto the Brethren, which are of the Gentiles in® 75 


Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia. There was nothing then peculiar to 
thoſe of the Gentiles at Antioch, more than in Syria and Cilicia; and 


E thoſe, words avis & 0, imply a Gætus diſtin& of Gentile Chriſtians, . _ 
from the Jews at Antioch, it muſt do ſo through all Syria, and Cilicia, as 1341. 
which was Pauls Province, and not Peter's, as appears by his travels in —18. 
the 4. Either then the Apoſtle of the uncircumciſion muſt form di- 


inet Churches of Fews and Geutiles in his preaching through. Syria 
and Gilicia, (which is irreconcilable with the former pretence of dil 
Provinces, aſſerted by the ſame Author, who pleads for diſtinct Cætus) 


or the quis && ehr can imply no ſuch; thing as a diſtin& Church of _ 


Gentiles; to Whomſoever it is ſpoken; and ſo not at Antioch more than 
through, all Syria and Cilicia. The plain ground then of the Apoſtles 


ST becaule 


LY 


ukcriding the order of the Council to the Brerbren ef che Gentiles; was, 
auf — — 


1. 3. 
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becauſe the matter of that order did particularly concern them, and not 
the Jews, as is obvious to any that will but caſt an eye upon the 23. 24. 


29 Verſes of the 1 5th of the A. As well might then an order 8 


poſed from the Apoſtles to the ſeveral Paſtorb of Churches in thi 

concerning them as ſuch, imply that they make diſtin& Churches from 
their people, as this order concerning the Gentile Brethren, being there. 
fore directed to them, doth imply their making diftin& Churches from 
the Jewiſh Brethren in the Cities where they lived together. What is 
farther produced out of Antiquity to this purpoſe, hath neither evidence 


nor pertinency enough, to ſtop the paſſage of one who is returning from 


ing all ends of Government in that condition wherein the Churches 


this digreſſion to his formEr matter. Although then we grant not an 
ſuch diſtinct Cætus of the Jews from the Chriſtians, yet that hinders 
not, but that both Jews and Chriſtians joining together in one Church, 
might retain ſtill the Synagogue form of Government among them; 
which there was no rn at all, why the Chriſtians ſhould ſcruple 
the uſing of, either as Jews or Gentiles ; becauſe it imported nothing, 
either Typical and Ceremonial, or heavy and burdenſome, which were the 
8 why former cuſtoms, in uſe among the Jews, were laid aſide 
y the Chriſtians. But inſtead of that, it was moſt ſuitable and agree- 
able to the ſtate of the Churches in Apoſtolical times, which was the 
third confideration to make it probable that the Synagogue form of Go- 
vernment was uſed by the Chriftians. And the fuitableneſs of this Go- 
vernment to the Churches, lay in the conveniency of it for the attain- 


were at that time. For Church Officers acting then either in gathering 


or governing Churches, without any authority from Magiſtrates, ſuch a 
way of Government was moſt ſuitable to their ſeveral Churches, as 


whereby the Churches might be governed, and yet have no dependency 
upon the ſecular power, which the way of Government in the Synago- 
gues was moſt convenient for; for the Jews, though they enjoyed a bare 
permiſſion from the civil ſtate where they lived, yet by the exerciſe of 


their Synagogue Government, they were able to order all affairs be- 


longing to the ſervice of God; and to keep all members belonging to 
their ſeveral Synagogues in unity and peace among themſelves. The 
caſe was the ſame as to Synagogues and Churches ; theſe ſubfiſted by 
the ſame permiſſion which the others enjoyed; the end of theſe was 
the ſervice of God, and preſerving that order among them, which might 


| beſt become Societies ſo conſtituted ; there can be no reaſon then al- 


ſigned, why the Apoſtles in ſetling particular Churches ſhould not fol- 
low the Synagogue in its model of Government. Theſe things — 
ſuffice to make it appear probable that they did ſo, which is all theſe 


Conſiderations tend to 


Having thus prepared the way by making it probable, I now farther 


enquire into the particular parts:of Government, and what orders in the 


Synagogue were, which there is any evidence for, that the Apoſtles did 


The orders of public Worſh ip, which did much refemble tho 


take up and follow. Here I begin with the thing firſt propounded 

7 x of the Sy- 
nagogue; Only with thoſe alterations which did ariſe from the advan- 
cing of Chriſtianity. That the Chriſtians had their publick and ſet 
meetings for the ſervice of God, is evident from the firſt riſing of à 
fociety conſtituted. upon the account of Chriſtianity. We read of the 
Three thouſand converted by Peter's Sermon, That they continued in the 


Ats 2. 42. Apoſtles dblirine and fellowſtip, and breaking of Weed . 
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and to all theſe as the proper ſervice of Chriſtianity” is ſet down the 


meeting we find thoſe perſons who were indued with thoſe gifts, to be 


' Epiſtle is lately recovered to the Chriſtian world) of the unqueſtionable 


Chat. VI. of Church · Government, exanined. nn "OY x 69 


Where we have all that was obſerved in the Synagogue; and ſome- 
what more; here there is publick joining as amolied in dite word. * 
«omeric., their ſolemn prayers expreſſed, which were conſtantly obſer- 

ved in the Synagogue 3 inſtead of reading the Sections of the Law and 
prophets, we have the Apoſtles teaching by immediate inſpiration; 


celebration of the Lord's Supper, which we ſhall feidom or never in 
the Primitive Church read the publick ſervice on Lords days performed 
without. During the Apoſtolical times, in which there was ſuch a Land- 
flood of extraordinary gifts overflowing the Church, in the publick 


much in exerciſing them (as to the cuſtom, agreeing with the Syna- 
gogue, but as to the gifts exceeding it) concerning the ordering of 
Sch for the publick edification of the Church, the Apoſtle Paul lays 
down ſo many rules in the fourteenth Chapter to the Corinthians; but 
aſſoon as this flood began to abate, which was then neceſſary for the 
quicker ſoftening the world for receiving Chriſtianity, the publick ſer- 
vice began to run in its former channel as is apparent from the unque- 
ſtionable teſtimonies of Juſtin Martyr and Tertullian; who moſt fully 
relate to us, the order of publick worſhip uſed among the Chriſtians 
at that time. Juſtin Martyr the moſt ancient (next to Clemens whoſe 


writers of the Primitive Church, gives us a clear narration of the pub- 

lick orders obſerved by the Church in his time: Ty r ν¹ Agpyy Faſt; Mars 
watpes Hy ares N aypss phuoylwy bh ao au guriAeuan; lf, 2 an % 37S 
ampurſporeupatae Tf amour, 7 ms ovlyedpiuate po ariyud t 9 
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Upon the day call d Sunday, all the Chriſtians whether in Town by Com- 


iz aſſemble in the ſame place, wherein the Memoires vr Commeiitaries of 


the Apoſtles and the Writings of the Prophets are read as long as tbe 
time will permit; Then the Reader fitting down, the Preſident of the 45 
fembly lands up and makes a Sermon of Inſtruction and Er hortation to the 
following ſo good Examples. 77 this is ended, we all ſtand up to 
Prayers ,, prayers ended, the Bread, Wine and Water are all brought 
forth; then the Preſident again praying and praiſing tu his utmoſt ability, 
the People teſtifie their conſent by ſaying Amen. oO 
What could have been ſpoken with greater congruity or correſpon- 
dency to the Synagogue, abating the neceſſary obſervation of the Eucha- 
ſt as proper to Chriſtiani : A 
Here we have the Scriptures: read by one appointed for that pur- 
poſe, as it was in the Synagogue; after which follows the word 
of Exhortation in -vſe among them by the Preſident of the Aſſemn⸗- 
bly anſwering to the Ruler, of the Synagogue; aſter "this, the pub :- 
prayers performed by the ſame Preſident, as among the Fews-by  - 
the publick Miniſter of the Synagogue 2 already obſerved out of 
Maimeni,) then the ſolemn acclamation of Amen, by the people, the un- 
doubted practice of the Synogagre. ' To the ſame purpoſe Tertullian, 
ho if he had been to ſet forth the practices of the Frnagopue , could 
ſcarce haue made choice of words more accominodated vd that purpoſe; 
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* factd precationibus ambianus orantes — Cogimur ad divinarum literarum 
Commemorationem, fi quid præſentium temporum qualitas aut feng 


Aologet. Coimus (faith he) in catum &. congregationem, ut ad Deum quaſi manu 


cogit aut recognoſcere. Certè fidem ſanctis vocibus paſcimus, ſpem erigi. 
mus, fiduciam figimus, diſciplinam præceptorum nihilominus inculcationihus 
denſamus ; 222 etiam exhortationes , caſtigationes & cenſura diving, 
Nam &. judicatur magno cum pondere , ut apud certos ne Dei conſpefty, 
Jummumque futuri judicii præjudicium eft, fi quis ita deliquerit, ut 4 
communicatione orationis & conventur & omnis ſancti camercii velegetur, 
Præſident probati.quique ſeniores, honorem, iſtum non pretio ſed teſtinonio 
adepti. Where we have the ſame orders for prayers, reading the Scri- 
ptures according to occaſions, and Sermons made out of them for increaſe 
of faith, raiſing hope, ſtrengthening confidence. We have the Diſcipline 
of the Church anſwering the admonitions and excommunication of the 
Synagogue ; and laſt of all we have the Bench of Elders fitting in theſe 
Aſſemblies; and ordering the things belonging to them. 
Thus much for the general correſpondency between the publick ſer. . 
vice of the Church and Synagogue ; they that would ſee more parti. 
culars; may read our learned Mr. Thorndike's Diſcourſe of the ſervice 
F God in Religious Aſſemblies. Whoſe deſign throughout is to make 
this out more at large; But we muſt only touch at theſe things 
by the way, as it were, look into the Synagogne, and go on 
our way. | | 
F. 11. We therefore proceed from their ſervice, to their cuſtom of ordination, 
' which was evidently taken up by the Chriſtians, from a correſpondency 
to the Synagogue. For which we are firſt to take notice, that the Ru- 
lers of the Church under the Goſpel do not properly ſucceed the Priefts 
and Levites under the Law, whoſe office was Ceremonial , and who 
were not admitted by any ſolemn ordination into their function, but ſuc- 
ceeded by birth into their places; only the great Sanhedrim did judge 
of their fitneſs, as to birth and body, before their entrance upon their 
function. So the Jewiſh Doctors tell us 1&3 pTinonanvn na min nv? 
Cs; Mid: WIR T Tu naw Ow ow i. e. In the ſtone Parlour , the 
ſes. 4.5 ereat Sanhedrim of Iſrael ſat and did there judge the Prieſts, The 
3 5 { W | 
: rieſt that was found defeftive, put on mourning garments, and ſo went 
| forth; be that was not, put on white, and went in and miniſtred with 
the Prieſts his Brethren. And when no fault was found in the ſons of 
Aaron, they obſerved a Feſtival ſolennity for it. Three'things are obſer- 
5 —4 vable in this Teſtimony, Firſt, That the inquiry that was made con- 
ad Pontif. cerning the Prieſts, was chiefly concerning ths purity of their birth, 
ap po © and the freedom of their bodies from thoſe defe&s which the Law men- 
e tions, unleſs in the caſe of groſſer and more ſcandalous fins, as Idola- 
iry, Murther, &c. by which they were excluded from the Prieſtly of- 
tice; - The Second, is, that the great Sanbedrim had this inſpection 
over, and examination of the Prieſts before their admiſſion ; For what 
' that learned man Conſt. L'empereur there conjectures, that there was an 
Aut nCod. Eccleftaſtical Sanbedrim which did paſs judgment on theſe things , 5 
187, 1 23 overthrown by the very words of the Talnudliſis already cited. The 
laſt: thing obſervable, is, the garments which the Prieſts put on, vr. 
ꝛshbite raiment upon his approbation by the Sanbedrim, and ſoon after 
they were admitted into the Temple with great joy; to which our Sa- 
viour manifeſtly alludes, Revel. 3. 4, 5. Thou haſi a fem names even in 
Sardis which Hove not. defiled their garments, and they ſhall walk with 
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in white, for they are worthy. He that cvercometh, the ſumd ſball 
at hebel in his > Allie Bal the Priefts under the 12% 0 0 r 
4 ordained by impoſition of hands, as the Elders and Rulers of the 
| Synagogue were; and if any of them came to that office, they as well 
£ 2s others had peculiar deſignation and appointment to it. It is then a 
i common miſtake to think that the Miniſters of the PINT ſucceed by 
way of correſpondence and Analogy to the Prieſts under the, Law; 
which miſtake- hath been the foundation and original of many errors. 
For when in the Primitive Church, the name of Prieſts came to be at- 
tributed to Goſpel Miniſters from a fair compliance (as was thought 
then) of the Chriſtians only to the name uſed both among Jews and 
Gentiles ; in proceſs of time, corruptions increaſing, in the Church, 
thoſe names that were uſed by the Chriſtians by way of Analogy and 
Accommodation, brought in the things themſelves primarily intended 
by thoſe names; ſo by the Metaphorical names of Priefts and Altars, 
at laſt came up the ſacrifice of the Maſs; without which, they thought 
the names of Prieſt and Altars were inſignificant. This miſtake we 
ſe run all along through the writers of the Chureh , aſſoon as the 
nawe Prieſts was applyed to the Elders of the Church, that they de- 
rived their ſucceſſion from the Prieſts of Auron's order. Preſcyterorum j1 1,1. 
edo exordium ſumpſit d filiis Aaron. Qui enim ſacerdotes vocabantiuy Eccleſ. Me. 
in veteri Teſtamento, bi ſimt qui numc appellantur Preſbyteri : & qu nun- \,* 8 
cupabantur principes ſacerdotum, nunc Epiſcopi nominantur : as Iſidorus decret p. 6. 
and Ivo tells us. So before them both, Jerome in his known Epiſtle 2.1 3 
to Evagrius. Et ut ſciamus traditiones Apoſtolicas ſumptas de veteri 6 
Teftamento, Quod Aaron & fili ejus atque Levite in Templo fuerunt ; 
boc ſibi Epi ſcopi &. Preſbyteri atque Diacont vendicent in Eccleſia. From Diſert. 2. 
which words a learned Doctor, and ſtrenuous aſſerter of the jus divi- cb. 28s. 
num of Prelacy, queſtions not but to make Jerome either apparently 
contradictious to himſelf, or elſe to aſſert that the ſuperiority of Biſhops 
above Preſbyters, was by his Confeſſion an Apoſtolical tradition. For 
faith he, Nihil manifeſtus dici potuit ;, and S. 2. 2 ad hoc reſponderi 
palit, aut quo oops papuaxy artificio deliniri aut deludi tam diſerta affir- 
matio, fateor ego me divinando aſſequi non poſſe; ſed e contra & ins 
que D. Blondellus, que Malo, que Ludov. Capellus bac in ne præſtiterunt, 
mihi perſuaſiſſmum eſſe, Nibil uſpiam contra apertam lucem obtendi poſſe. 
in a caſe then ſo deſperate as poor Ferome lyes in, by a. wound he is 
ſuppoſed to have given himſelf; when the Prieſt and the Levite hath 
paſled him by, it will be a piece of Charity in our paſſing by the way 
a little to conſider his caſe, to ſee whether there be any hopes of reco- 
very. We take it then for granted, that Jerome hath ready ſaid, that 
Apofiolus perſpicue docet eoſdem eſſe Preſbyteros quos & Epiſcopos, in the 
ſame Epiſtle which he proves there at large; and in another place; Si- 
att ergo Preſbyteri ſciunt fe ex Eccleſia conſuetudine, ei qui fibi prepoſitus n T. 
fuerit, eſſe abe 0s, ita Epiſcopi noverint ſe magis 99 „ quam © 
 diſpoſutionis Dominice veritate Præſbyteris 4. majores, & in commune de- 
bere Ecclefiam regere. The difficulty now lies in the reconciling this with 
what is before cited out of the ſame Author; ſome ſolve it by ſaying, 
that in Ferom's ſenſe, Apoſtolical tradition and Ecclefiaflical cuftome ate 
the fame; as ad Marcellum, he faith the obſervation of Lent is Apeſto- 
lica Traditio, and adverſ. Luciferian. ſaith it is Ecclefiz conſuetudo; ſo 
that by Apoſtolical tradition, he meant not an Apoſtolical inſtitution, 
but an Eccleſiaſtical cuſtom. And if Jerome ſpeak according to 3 
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neral vogue, this ſolution may be ſufhgient an e nen what i 
faid againſt it; for according to that common rule ot. Auſtin, Thin, 
that were generally in ine, and 0 certain Author afſigned of. they 

ere attributed to the Apoſtles, Two. things therefore 1. ll lay 
lown. for reconciling Jerome to himſelf: the fr/tiig', the difference 
tween Traditio Apoſtolica, and Traditia Apoſtolorum; this latter doth 
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indeed imply the thing ſpoken of to haue proceeded from the Apoſtle 
theroſelves, but the former may be applyed to what was in practice af. 

ter the Apoſtles times; and the reaſon, of it is, that whatever was 

done in the Primitive Church „ ſuppoſed: to be agreeable to Apoſtolical 
practice, was call'd Apoſtolical. Thence the Biſhops See was calld 
_ _— edes Apoſtolica, as Tertullian tells us, ob conſanguinitatem doctrinæ. 80 
e. 3. Sidlonius Apollinaris calls the See of 179 a the Bifhop of Tricaſſuum in 
* -lib.6. France, Sedem Apoſtolicam. And the Biſhops of the Church were calbd. 

P. 1. 2 Ms | MO Ie fo age | 

iri Apoſtolici , and thence. the Conflitutions which go under the Apo- 

files names, were ſo call'd, faith Albaſpineus, ab antiquitate ; nam cum 
eorum aliquot ab Apoſtolorum | Succeſſoribus 0 qui teſte Tertulliano As. 
flolici viri nominabantur ) facti eſſent, Apoſtolicorum primum Canones, 
deinde nonnullorum Latinorum ignorantid, aliquot literarum detracticne, 
Apoſtolorum dicti ſunt, By which we ſee: whatever was conceived to 
be of any great antiquity in the Church, though it was not thought 

to have come from the Apoſtles themſelves yet it was call'd Apoſtoli- 
cal, fo that in that ſenſe, traditio Apoſislica is no more than traditio an- 
3iqua, or ab Apoſtolicis viris profecta, which was meant rather of thoſe 
that were conceived to ſucceed the Apoſtles, than of the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves. But I anſwer, Secondly , that granting traditio Apoſtolica to 
mean traditio Apoſtolorum, yet Jerome is far from contradicting himſelf, 
which is obvious to any that will read the words before , and conſider 
their coherence. The ſcope and drift of his Epiſtle is to chaſtiſe the 
arrogance of one who made Deacons ſuperiour to Preſbyters. Audio 
quendam in tantam erupiſſe vecordiam, ut Diaconus Preſbyteris, 1. e. Epiſ- 
copis anteferret, and ſo ſpends a great part of the Epiſtle, to prove that 

a Biſhop and Preſbyter are the ſame ; and at laſt brings in theſe words; 
fata the account, why Paul to Timothy and Titus mentions no Pre- 
yters, Diggin Epiſcopo G. Preſbyter continetur. Aut igitur ex Pre- 
ſbytero ordinetur Diaconus , ut Preſbyter minor Diacono conprobetur, 

in quem creſcat ex parvo; aut fi ex Diacono ordinatur Preſiyter, no- 
verit ſe lucris ninorem, ſacerdotio eſſe majorem. And then preſently 
adds, Et ut ſciamus traditiones Apoſtolicas ſumptas de veteri Te- 
nemo, Quod Aaron G. filii ejus atque Levite in Templo fuerunt, hoc 
ſbi Epiſcopi & Preſbyteri atque Diaconi vendicent in Eccleſid. Is it 
imaginable that a man who liad been proving all along the ſuperiority 

of a Preſbyter above a Deacon, becauſe of his Identity with a Biſhop 

in the Apoſtles times, ſhould at the ſame time ſay, that a Biſhop 
Was above a Preſbyter by the Apoſtles inſtitution, and ſo directly over- 

throw all he had been fayi Gy | 

bout to, prove that the Pre 5 urbis, and the Curatores urbis, In 4. 
lexander Severus his times were the ſame office, and to that end ſhould 
make uſe. of the Conſtitution, of that Emperour whereby he appointed 
fourteen Curatores urbis, and ſer the Prefztus in an office above them 
Such an incongruity is ſcarce. incident to a man of very ordinary eſtecm 

for intellectuals, much leſs to ſuch a one as Ferome is e 0 25 
The plain meaning then of Jerome is he” 
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und bis ſons in the order of Prieſt-bood were 1500 - the Lovites 9 5 bs 
Low: ſo the Biſhops and Preſbyters in order of the Evangelical Prieft- 


Md are above the Deacons under the Goſpel. For the compariſon 
rins not between Aaron and his Sons under the Law, and Biſhops and 
Preſbyters under the Goſpel 5 but between Aaron and his Sons, as one 

of the compariſon under the Law, and the Levites under them as 
the other; ſo under the Goſpel, Biſhops and Preſbyters make one 

of the. compariſon anſwering to Aaron and his Sons, in that where- 
in they all agree, viz. the Order of Prieſtbobd; and the other part under 
the Goſpel, is that of Deacons, anſwering to the Levites under the 
Law. The oppoſition is not then in the power of Juriſdiction between 
Biſhops and Prieſts, but between the ſame power of order, which is 
alike both in Biſhops and Preſbyters, (according to the acknowledg- 
ment of all) to the Office of Deacons, which ſtood in competition 
with them. Thus I hope we have left Jerome at perfect harmony with 
himſelf, notwithſtanding the attempt made to make him fo palpably 
contradi& himſelf; which having thus done, we are at liberty to proceed 
in our former courſe ; only hereby we ſee how unhappily 'hoſ: argu- 
ments ſucceed, which. are brought from the Analogy between the Aars- 


ical Prieſthood, to endeavour the ſetting up of a jus Divinum of a pa- 
' rallel ſuperiority under the Goſpel. All which arguments are taken off 


by this one thing we are now upon; viz. that the orders and degrees 
under the Goſpel, were not taken up from Analogy to the Temple, 
but to the Synagogue; which we now make out as to ordination, in 
three things: The munner of conferring it. The Perſons authorized to do 
it, The remaining effe& of it upon the perſon receiving it. LL 

Firft, For the manner of conferring it; that under the Synagogue 
was done by laying on of hands; which was taken up among the Jews; 
as 2 ſignificative rite in the ordaining the Elders mw them, and there- 
by qualifying them either to be members of their Sanhedrins, or Teach- 
ers of the Law. A twofold uſe I find of this Symbolical-rite, beſide 
the ſolemn deſignation of the perſon on whom the hands are laid. The 
frit is to denote the delivery of the perſon or thing thus laid hands up- 
on, for the right, uſe, and peculiar ſervice of God. And that, I ſup- 
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pole was the reaſon of laying hands upon the beaſt under the Law, Lev. 16.21. 


which was to be ſacrificed, thereby noting their own parting with any 
right in it, and giving it up to be the Lord's, for a ſacrifice to him. 
Thus in the civil Law, this delivery is requiſite in the transferring do- 
minion, which they call tranſlatio de manu in manum. The ſecond end 


of laying on of hands, was the ſolemn invocation of the Divine preſence . 


and affiſtance to be upon, and with, the perſon upon whom the hands 
are thus laid. For the hands with us being the inſtruments of action, 
they did by ſtretching out their hands upon the perſon, repreſent the 
efficacy of Divine power which they implored in behalf of the perſon 


thus deſigned, Tunc enim orabant ut fic Dei efficacia eſſet ſuper illum, Eg. ad bal. 
ficut manus efficacie ſymbolum, ei imponebatur, asGrotius obſerves. Thence 8 13.5% 
n all ſolemn prayers, wherein any perſon was particularly deſigned, 70. Cord, 


they made uſe of this cuſtom of impolition of hands; from which: cu- 
ftom Argrſtine ſpeaks, Quid aliud eft manum impoſitio niſi oratio ſuper 


baminem? Thence when Jacob prayed over Joſeph's Children, he laid den ge . 
lis hands upon them; ſo when Moſes prayed over Joſbua. The practice Numb. 
likewiſe our Saviour uſed in bleſſing Children, healing the ſick; and 


the Apoſtles in conferring the gifts of 1. Holy-Ghoſt; and from thence 
otra — it 
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it was conveyed into the practice of the primitive Church, who uſed 
it in any more ſolemn invocation of the name of God in behalf of any 
particular perſons, 4s over the ſick, upon repent ance and reconciliation to the 
Church, in Confirmation, and in Matrimony; which, (as Grotius obſeryes 
is to this day uſed in the Ab://ine Churches, But the moſt ſolemn and 
peculiar uſe of this Impoſition of hands among the Jews was in the 
deſigning of any perſons for any publick employment among them: 
Not as though the bare impoſition of hands, did confer any power upon 
the perſon, (no more than the bare delivery of a thing in Law gives 
a legal title to it, without expreſs transferring dominion with it) but 
with that ceremony they joined thoſe words whereby they did confer 
that Authority upon them; which were to this purpoſe dd r m1 
Ecce ſis tu Ordinatus, or TWR JEM g 0rdino te, or RD MINN At or 
dinatus, to which they added according to the authority they ordained 
them to, ſome thing peculiarly expreſſing it, whether it was for cauſes 
» finable, or pecuniary, or binding and looſing; or ruling. in the Syna- 
gogue. Which is a thing deſerving conſideration by thoſe who uſe the 
rite of impoſing hands in ordination, without any thing expreſſing that 
authority they convey by that Ordination. This cuſtom being fo ge- 
nerally in uſe among the Jews in the time when the Apoſtles were 
ſent forth with authority for gathering and ſetling Churches, we find 

them accordingly making uſe of this, according to the former praQice, 

either in any more ſolemn invocation of the preſence of God upon 
any perſons, or deſignation and appointing them for any peculiar ſer- 
vice or function: For we have no ground to think that the Apoſtles had 
any peculiar command for laying on their hands upon perſons in prayer 
over them, or ordination of them : But the thing its {elf being enjoin- 
ed them, vis. the ſetting apart ſome perſons for the peculiar work of 
attendance upon the neceſſities of the Churches by them planted, they 
took up and made uſe of a landable rite and cuſtom then in uſe upon 
ſuch occaſions. And ſo we find the Apoſtles uſing it in the folemn 
deſignation of ſome perſons to the Office of Deacons, anſwering to the 
7239 in the Synagogue, whoſe Office was to collect the monies for 
the poor, and to diſtribute it among them. Afterwards we read it 
Uſed upon an occaſion not heard of in the Synagogue, which was for 
the conferring the gifts of the Holy-Ghoſt ; but although the occaſion 
was extraordinary, yet ſuppoſing the occaſion, the uſe of that rite in it, 
was very ſuitable, in as much 2s thoſe gifts did ſo much anſwer to the 
ow and the ww" MN which the Jews conceived did reſt upon thoſe 
who were ſo ordained by impoſition of hands. The next time we 
meet with this rite, was upon a peculiar deſignation to a particular ſer- 
vice of perſons already appointed by God for the work of the Miniſtry, 
which is of Paul and Barnabas, by the Prophets and Teachers at An- 
tioch; whereby God doth ſet forth the uſe of that rite of ordination 
to the Chriſtian Churches. Accordingly. we find it after practiſed in 
the Church, Timothy being ordained by the laying on of the hands d (be 
Preſoytery. And Timothy hath direction given him for the right manage- 
ment of it afterwards, Lay bands ſuddenly on no man. For they that 
would interpret that of reconciling men to the Church by that rite, 
muſt firſt give us evidence of ſo early an uſe of that cuſtom, uhi 
doth not yet appeax But there is one place commonly brought to 
prove that the Apoſtles in ordaining Elders in the Chriſtian a 
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watt or one part for the whole action; and concerning this Senſe _— "© + 
e word in Eccleſiaſtical Writers, fee 122 hes e large Quotations in Biſhop | £ ; 
Bilſay to this purpoſe.” A Fourthly, It ſeems ſtrangely improbable that the. Perpet. "I 
Apoſtles ſhould put je choice at that time. into the hands the,p 8 85 73 
ple, when there were none fitted for the work the Ac ied Church, c.7 
them for, but whom the Apoſtles did lay their. hands on, hy 
Holy Ghoſt fell upon them, whereby they Were fitted ani Fualified 
54 work, The people then could no ways chuſe meh fo®the 1 
when their abilities were con ſequent to Ces oy, 
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To common ordinations; or, s they ſayz out of their great reverence to 
the houſe of Hillel, they then agreed fat none ſhould orda in others 
without the preſence. of the RW the Prince of the Sanbedrin, or a 
licenſe qbtained from him for- that end; and it was determined tha 
all, ordinationd without the canſent of the Prince of the Saubedrin, 
ſhould be locked upon as null and wid, which is atteſted by the for. 
mer Authors. The ſame diſtingion may be obſerved under the Goſpel 
in reference to the fixed Officers of the Church; for we may conſider 
them in their Aft ſtate and period, zs the Preſbyters did rule the 

hurghes in common, as Jerome tells us, communi Preſbyterorum conci. 


. 


Hieronym. 


reſtrained by mutual conſent, in this inſtant, doubtleſs, the Preſbyters 
enjoyed the ſantt liberty that the Preſpyters among the ſews did, of or- 
daining other Preſbyters, by that power they were inveſted in at their 
own ordination; To which purpoſe we ſhalt only at preſent take no- 
tice of the Confeſſion of two Canoniſts, who are the higheſt amon 


the Papiſts, for defence of a diſtin& order of Epiſcopacy, Yet Gra 


Diſt. 60.c: tian himſelf confeſſeth, Sacros ordines dicimus Diaconatum &. Preſty- 
ub. Pap. teratum; hos quidem ſolos Eccleſia primitiva babuifſe dicitur. And 12 
1 hannes Semecd, in his Gloſs upon the Canon - Lam; Dicunt guidem 
ji | gue in Eccleſia prima primitiva commune erat Mieium Epiſc oporum G 
Gf," Sacerdotum, G nomina crank commmia.——=* Sed in ſecund4 primitivl 
_ c@perunt diſtingui & nomina & officig, Here we have a diſtinction of 
the Primitive Church very agreeable both to the opinion of Jerome, and 
the matter we are now. upon ; in the firſt Primitive Church, the Preſ- 
byters all acted in common for the welfare of the Church, and ei- 
ther did or might ordain others to the ſame authority with then- 
ſelves; becauſe the intrinſecal power of order is equally in them, and 

11 thoſe who. were after appointed Governours over Preſbyteries, And 
the collation of orders doth come from the power of order, and not 
merely from the power of juriſdiction. It being likewiſe fully ac- 
v. Francis know ledged by the Schoolmen, that Biſhops are not ſuperior above 
face f or. Preſbyters as to the power of order. But the'cleareſt evidence of 
dination of this, is in the Church of Alexandria, of which Jerome ſpeaks; Nom 


Presbyters. G Alexandria 2 Marco Evangeliſtd uſq 35 ad Heraclam & Dionyſium | 


Ep. 85.ad Epiſcopos, Preſbyteri ſemper unum ex ſe electum, in excelſiori gradu col. 
— an 992 — — 3 — * fs exercitus in e e faciat, 
eur Diaconi eligant de ſe quem. induſtrium noverint, &. Archidiaconum 
vocent. That learned Dattor, who would perſuade us that the Preſ- 
byters did only make choice of the perſon, but the ordination was 
performed by ether Biſhops, would do well jir# to tell us who and 
V. Seldei Where thoſe Biſhops in Eg r were, who did conſecrate or ordain the 
at Euxcb. Biſhop of Mlexandvia after his election by the Freſpyters; eſpecially 
Ag while Egypt remained but one Province, under the Government of 
the Prefetius Auguſtalis. Secondly, How had this been in the leaſt 


pertinent to Jerome 8 purpoſe, to have made a particular Inſtance in 


the Church of Alexandria, for that which was common to all other 
Churches beſides? For the old rule of the Canon · Lam for Biſhops was, 

Dift. 6. Elefio clericorum eff, conſenſus principis, petitio plebis. Thirdly, This 
$. her. election in Jerome muſt imply the conferring the power and authority 
whereby the Biſhop ated. For, Ff, The firſt ſetting up of this 
2 power is by Ferome attributed ta this choice, as appears by his words, 
P | . 5 . h iſ- 
Quod aut em poſtea ums electus eff qui cateris preponeretur, in cb 


Malls 


i 1 Tit. Ji Ecclaſia gnbernabantur ; before 3 ſdiction of Preſbyters was“ 


nor 


y conſuetudo 


To which we may add 

what Eutychius, the Patriarsb of Alexandria, ſaith in his Origines Ex- Orig 5. 26, 
chſis Alexandrine, publiſhed in Arabick, by our moſt learned Szlden, * 
who expreſly affirms, that the twelve Preſbyters conſlituted by Mark, 
upon the vacancy of the See, did chuſe out 7. their. number one to be 
| brad oveg; the ref, and the other eleven did lay tboir bands upon hin, 


— 


nl bleſſed him, aud made him Patriarch, Neither is the autfiority 
of Bugyobius ſo much to be ſlighted in this caſe, coming ſo near to 
Jaume as he doth, who, doubtleſs, had he told us that Mark and 
Anianus, Gc. did all there without any Preſbyters, might have had 
the good fortune to have been quoted with as much frequeney and 
* authority as the Anonymous Author of the martyrdom of Timothy in BBH, 
Photius, (who there ep. follows the ſtory of the ſeven Sle ers) of 2546 


or the Author of the Apoftolical Conſtitutions, Whoſe credit is eyerlaſf- 

ingly blaſted by the excellent Mr. Daile, De Pſeudepigraphis Apoſtolo- 

rum; ſo much doth mens intereſt tend to the inhancing or abatinp 

the eſteem and credit both of the dead and the living. By this we fee 

that where no poſitive reſtraints from conſent and choice, for the uni- 

ty and peace of the Church, have reſtrained mens liberty, as to their 

external exerciſe of the power of order or juriſdiction, every one be- 

ing himſelf advanced into the authority of a Church Governour, hath 
| an internal power of conferring the ſame upon perſons fit for it. To 

which purpoſe the laying on f the bands of the' Preſbytery, is no wiſe 1 Tim 4- 

impertinently alledged, Shhough we ſuppoſe St. Paul to concur in the? 

adion, (as it is moſt probable he did) becauſe if the Preſbytery had 

nothing to do in the ordination, to what purpoſe were their hands 

laid upon him? Was it only to be witneſſes of the fact, or to ſig- 

whe their conſent? both thoſe 1 have been done without their 

uſe of that ceremony; which will fcarce be inſtanced in, to be done by 
= but ſuch as had power to confer what was ſignified by that ceremony. 

e come therefore to the ſecond'period'or ſtate of the Church, when 

the former liberty. yas reſtrained, by ſome act of the Church it ſelf, 
for preventing the inconveniencies which might follow the too com- 
mon uſe of the former liberty of ordinations. So Antonius de Ro- Roſſenis de 
alis fully expreſſeth my meaning in this; e SF 
Heri ordinabant indiſcrets, & febiſmata oriebantur. Every Preſbyter 4. c. 18. 
and Preſbyters did ordain indifferently, and thence en. Thence 
the liberty was reſtrained, and reſerved peculiarly to ſom 
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crates, Theodoret, Sogomen, or Evagrius, before whoſe time he lived; 


him. 


ſtraint began, and by whoſe act; whether 17 any act of the Spelle 
, 


or only by the prudence of the Church it ſelf, as it was with the Sau. 
bedrin. But in order to our peace, I ſee no ſuch neceſſity of decid 

it, both parties granting chat in the Church ſuch a, .reſtraint waz 
laid upon the liberty of ordaining Preſbyters: and the. exerciſe of that 
power may be reſtrained ſtill, granting it to be radically and intrinſe. 
cally in them. So that this gontroverſie is not ſuch as ſhould divide 
the Church. For thoſe t bor ordinations only by a Superiour or- 
der in the Church acknowledging a radical power for ordination in pre. 
ſbyters, wflich may be exerciſed in caſe of neceſſity, do thereby make it 
evident, that none who grant that, do think chat any poſitive Law of 
God hath forbidden Preſbyters the power of oxgination ; for then it 
muſt be wholly unlawful, and ſo in caſe of neceſſity it cannot be ya- 
lid. Which do&rine I dare with ſome confidence aſſert to be a ftran- 
ger to our Church of England , as ſhall be largely made appear after. 
wards. On the other fide, thoſe who hold ordinations by Preſbyters 
lawful, do not therefore hold them neceſſary, but it being a matter of 
liberty, and not of neceſſity (Chriſt having no where ſaid that none but 
Preſpyters ſhall ordain) this power then may be reſtrained by thoſe 
who have the care of the Churches peace, and matters of liberty being 
reſtrained , ought to be ſubmitted to, in order to the Churches peace. 


And therefore ſome have well obſerved the difference between the opi- n 


nions of Jerome and Aerius, For as to the matter it: ſelf, I believe u 

on the ſtricteſt inquiry Medina judgement will prove true, that 77. 
rome, Auſtin, Ambroſe, Sedulius, Primaſius, Chryſoſtome, Theodoret, The- 
ophylats., were all of Aerius his judgement, as to the Identity of both 
name and order of Biſhops, and Preſbyters in the Primitive Church 
but here lay the difference; A#rius from hence proceeded to ſeparation 
from Biſhops and their Churches, becauſe they were Biſhops. And 
Blondell well obſerves that the main ground why Azrius was condemn- 
ed, was for unneceſlary ſeparation from the Church of Sebaſtia, and 
thoſe Biſhops too who agreed with him in other things, as Euſtathius 
the Biſhop did: Whereas had his mere opinion about Biſhops been the 
ground of his being condemned, there can be no reaſon aſſigned, why 
this hereſie if it were then thought ſo, was not mentioned either by Se- 


when Bet they mention the Euſtathiani, who were Contemporaries with 

. But for Eyipbanius and Auguſtine who have liſted him in the roll 
of hereticks it either was for the other heretical opinions maintained by 
him, or they took the name Heretick (as it is evident they often did 
for one who upon a matter of different opinion from the preſent ſenſe 


of the Church, did proceed to make ſeparation from the Unity of the 


Catholick Church; which I take to be the trueſt account of the repu- 
ted hereſie of Aerius. For otherwiſesis it likely that Ferom who main- 


tained ſo great correſpondency and familiarity with Epiphanius , and 


thereby could not but know What was the cauſe why Aerius was con- 


denmed for hereſie » ſhould himſelf run into the ſame hereſie, and en- 
deavour not only to aſſert ; but to ayouch and maintain it againſt the 
Judgment of the whole Church? Jerome, therefore was not ranked 
with Aerius, becauſe though he held the ſame opinion as to Biſhops 
and Preſbyrers,, Jer he was er fre- the Conſequence of {fri 


was to be looked on as regular. The main controverſie is when th 
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- Biſhops over Preſbyters in his other writings, I would fain know whe- 


taken, when in haſte of other bufineſs he paſſeth by us, giving only a 
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that therefore all Biſhops were to be ſeparated from; nay he was ſo 
fr from thinking it neceſſary to cauſe a ſchiſm in the Church, by ſe- 

ting from Biſhops , that, his opinion is clear, that the firſt inſtitu- 
tion of chem, was for preventing ſchiſm , and therefore for peace and 
unity he thought their inſtitution very uſeful in the Church of God. 
And among all thoſe fifteen teſtimonies produced by a learned Writer 
gut of Jerome for the ſuperiority of Biſhops above Preſbyters, I cannot 
find one that doth found it upon any divine right, but only upon the 
conveniency of ſuch an order for the peace and unity of the Church of 
Cod: which is his meaning in that place moſt produced to this pur- 
poſe Ecclefie ſalus in fummi ſacerdotis dignitate pendet, cui fi non Dial. ad 
exſors quedam & ab omnibus eminens detur poteſtas, tot in Ecclefiis Liefer. 
eficientur ſchiſmata, quot ſacerdotes. Where nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that he would have ſome ſupereminent power attributed to 
the Biſhop for preventing ſchiſms in the Church. But granting ſome 
paſſages may have a more favourable aſpect towards the ſuperiority of 


ther a man's judgment muſt be taken, from occafional and incidental 
paſſages, or from deſigned and ſet diſcourſes ; which is as much as to 
aſk, whether the lively repreſentation of a man by picture, may be beſt 


glance of his Countenance, or when he purpoſely and deſignedly fits in 
order to that end, that his countenance may be truly repreſented? Beſides, 
it is well known that Jerome in his Commentaries on Scripture, (where he 
doth not expreſly declare his own opinion) doth often tranſcribe what 
he finds in others without ſetting down the name of any Author he had 
it from. For which we have his ingenuous confeſſion in his Epiſtle to Ep. 4ugyfti 
Auguſtine, Itaque nt ſimpliciter fatear, 11 hæc omnia (ſpeaking of for- . 11: 
mer Commentaries) & in mente mea plurima conſervans, accito nota- 
tio, vel mea vel aliena diflavi, nec ordinis, nec verborum interdum , = 
nec ſenſuum memor. A ſtrange way of writing Commentaries on 
Scripture, wherein a man having jumbled other mens notions together 
in his brain, by a kind of lottery draws out what comes next to hand, 
without any choice: yet this we ſee was his practice, and therefore, 
he puts Auſtin to this hard taſk of examining what all other men had writ 
before him, and whether he had not tranſcribed out of them, before he 
would have him charge him with any thing which he finds in his Com- 
mentaries. How angry then would that haſty Adverſary have been, if 
men had told him he had contradicted himſelf in what he writes on the 
forty fifth Pſalm about Biſhops, if it be compared with his Commen- 
taries on Titus, where he profeſſeth to declare his opinion, or his Epi- 
ſtles to Evagrins and Oceanis] But yet ſomething is pleaded even 0 
from thoſe places in Jerome, wherein he declares his opinion more ful- 
ly, as though his opinion was only, that Chriſt himſelf did not ap- 
jug Epiſcopacy, which (they ſay ) he means by Dominica diſpaſitio, 
ut that the Apoſtles did it, which in oppoſition to the former he calls 
Eocleſiæ conſuetudo, but elſewhere explains it by traditio Apoſtolica ; 
3nd this they prove by two things; Firſt, The occaſion of the inſtitu- 
tion of Epiſcopacy, which is thus ſet down by. him, antequam Diaboli 
inſlinclu, ſtudia in religione fierent, & diceretur in populis , Ego ſum 
Pauli, ego Apollo, ego autem Cephæ, communi Preſbyterorum conſilio Ec- 
cleſiæ gubernabantur. Thence it is argued that the time of this Inſtitu- 
ton of Biſhops was when it was ſaid at Corinth, I am of Paul, = A- 
| ; | pO08, 
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pollos, and I of Cephas j which was certainly in Apoſtolical tiles, 
But to this it is anſwered ; Firſt, that it is n tua meaning 


ſhould be reſtrained to that individual time, becauſe the Argument 
which Jerome brings that the name and office of Biſhops and Preſbyters 
were the ſame, were from things done after this time. Paul's firſt R. 
piſtle to the Corinthians, wherein he reproves their ſchiſms, was writ- 
ten according to Ludovicus Capellus in the twelfth year of Claudius, of 
Chriſt fifty one, after which Paul writ his Epiſtle to Titus, from whoſe 
words Jerome grounds his diſcourſe ; but moſt certainly Pauls Epiſtle 
to the Philippians was not written, till Paul was priſoner at Rome; the 
time of the writing of it is placed by Capellus in the third of Nero; of 


Chriſt 56. by Blondell 57. by our Lightfoot 59, by all, long after the for. 


mer to the Corinthians; yet from the firſt verſe of this Epiſtle, Jerome 
fetches one of his Arguments. So Paul's charge to the Elders at Mile. 
tus, Peter's Epiſtle to the diſperſed Jews, were after this time too, yet 
from theſe are fetched two more of Ferome's Arguments. Had he 


then ſo little common ſenſe, as to ſay that Epiſcopacy was inſtituted 


upon the ſchiſm at Corinth, and yet bring all his Arguments for parity, 
after the time, that he ſets for the Inſtitution of Epiſcopacy ? But ſe- 
condly, Jerome doth not ſay, cum diceretur apud Corinthios , Ego fn 
Pauli, &*c. but cum diceretur in populis, Ego ſum Pauli, &c. ſo that he 
ſpeaks not of that particular ſchiſm, but of a general and univerſal 
{chiſm abroad among moſt people, which was the occaſion of appoint- 
ing Biſhops; and ſo ſpeaks of others imitating the ſchiſm and language 
of the Corinthians. Thirdly, had Epiſcopacy been inſtituted on the oc- 
caſion of the ſchiſm at Corinth certainly of all places we ſhould the 
ſooneſt have heard of a Biſhop at Corinth for the remedying of it; and 


yet almoſt of all places, thoſe Heralds that derive the ſucceſſion of Bi- 


ſhops from the Apoſtles times, are. the moſt plunged whom to fix on 


at Corinth. And they that can find any one ſmgle Biſhop at Corinth. 
at the time when Clemens writ his Epiſtle to them ( about another 


{ſchiſm as great as the former, which ny had not been according 
to their opinion, if a Biſhop had been there before) maſt have better 
eyes and judgment, than the deſervedly admired Grotius, who brings 
this in his Epiſtle to Bignonius as one argument of the undoubted anti- 
quity of that Epiſtle : Quod nuſquam meminit exſortis illius Epiſcoporum 
auctortatis, que Eccleſie conſuetudine , poſt Marci mortem Alexandriz, 
atque eo exemplo alibi , introduci cepit ; ſed plane ut Paulus Apeſtolus 
oftendit, Ecclefias communi Preſbyterorum, qui iidem omnes & Epiſcopi ipþ 
Pauloque dicuntur, conſilio firiſſe gubernatas. What could be ſaid with 


greater freedom , that there was no ſuch Epiſcopacy then at Corinth 2 


Fourthly, They who uſe this argument, are greater ſtrangers to St, Je- 
rome's language than they would ſeem to be: whoſe cuſtome it is upott- 
incidental occaſions to accomodate the Phraſe and language of Scripture 
to them: as when he ſpeaks of Chryſoſtome's fall, Cecidit Babylon, cect- 


dit; of the Biſhops of Paleſline, Multi utroque claudicant pede; of the 


Roman Clergy, Phariſorum conclamavit Senatus; but which is molt 
clear to our purpoſe, he applyes this very ſpeech to the men of his 
own time; Quando non id ipſum omnes loquimur , &. alius dicit, Ho 
ſum Pauli, ego Apollo, ego Cephæ, dividimus ſpiritus unitatem, G eam 


in partes & membra diſcerpinnis. All which inſtances are produced by 


hel. 5. 4. Blondell, but have the good fortune to be paſt over without being taken 


notice of. But ſuppoſing, ſay they, that it was not till after the 1 
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Cult. VE of Church-Government, examined. 
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cure yet it muſt needs be done by the A ſtles * elſe how gull 


it be ſaid to be toto orbo decretum, ut unur de Preſbyteris electur ſuper- 


dyneretur ceteris ? Quomodo enim ö (faith ꝗ learned man) 1 " war 
rats hoc 'orbe decerneretur, nullo jam Oecumenico Concilio All illud decer- 
endum congregato , fi. non ab Apaſtolis ipſir, fidem toro orbe promulganti- 
bus, 2 cum fide hanc regendi Ecclefras formam conſtirnent1bu 5 fa Gum fit 2 
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9 that he conceives, fo general an order could not be made, unleſs the 


' Apoſtles themſelves at that time were the authors of it. 


* 


But Firſt, Ferom's in toto orbe decretum eſt, relates not to an antece- 


dent order which was the ground of the inſtitution of Epiſcopacy, but 


o the univerſal eſtabliſhment of that order which came up upon the oc- 


caſion of ſo many ſchiſms; it is ſomething therefore conſequent upon the 


firſt ſetting up Epiſcopacy, which is the general obtaining of it in the 
Churches of Chriſt, when they ſaw its uſefulneſs in order to the 
Churches peace; therefore the Emphaſis lies not in decretum eft , but 
in toto orbe ; noting how ſuddenly this order met with univerſal accep- 
tante when it firſt was brought up in the Church after the Apoſtles 
death, Which that it 9 meaning, appears by what he ſaith 
after, paulat im vero (ut diſſentionum plantaria evellerentur ) ad umm 
mem, ſolicitudinem eſſe delatam + Where he notes the gradual obtain- 
ing of it: which I ſuppoſe was thus, according to his opinion; firſt, in 


the College of Preſbyters appointed by the Apoſtles, there being a ne- 
ceſſity of order, there was a Preſident among them who had auftertiay 


13 mexyual0., as the Preſident of the Senate, i. e. did moderate the af- 


fürs of the Aſſembly, by propoſing matters to it, gathering voices, be- 


ing the firſt in all matters of concernment, but he had not duferriay off 
owiSpuy, as Caſaubon very well diſtinguiſheth them, i. e. had no pow 
over his fellow - Preſbyters, but that ſtill reſided in the College or body 
of them. After this when the Apoſtles were taken out of the way, 
who kept the main power in their own hands of ruling the ſeveral Pre- 


Exercit, ad 


Annal. Eccl. 


Is. J. 13. 


ſbyteries, or delegated ſome to do it (who had a main hand in the 


ſometimes Fellow-labourers in the Lord, and ſometimes Evangeliſts; 


planting Churches with the Apoſtles, and thence are called in ſcripture 


and by Theodoret Apoſtles ,” but of a ſecond order) after I ſay, theſe 


were deceaſed, and the main power left in the Preſbyteries, the ſeveral 
Preſbyters enjoying an equal power among themſelves, eſpecially being 
many in one City, thereby great occaſion: was given tp many ſchiſms, 
partly by the bandying of the Preſbyters one againſt another, partly 
by the ſidings of the people with ſome againſt the reſt, partly by the 
too common uſe of the power of ordinations in Preſbyters, by which 


they were more able to increaſe their own party, by ordaining thoſe 


who would joyn with them, and by this means to perpetuate ſchiſms 
in the Church; upon this, when the wiſer and graver ſort conſidered 
the abuſes following the promiſcuous uſe of this power of ordina- 
tion; and withal having in their minds the excellent frame of the Go- 
vernment of the Church under the Apoſtles, and their Deputies, and 
for preyenting of future ſchiſms and diviſions among themſelves, they 
unanimouſly agreed to chooſe one out of their number, who was beſt 
qualified for the management of ſo great a truſt, and to devolve the exer- 


cle of the power of ordination and juriſdiction to him; yet ſo as that 


he act nothing of importance, without the conſent and concurrence of the 
Freſbyters „ Who were ſtill to be as the Common Council to the Bi- 
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The Divine Right of Forme 
ſhop. This I take to be the true and juſt account of the Original 


of Epiſcopacy in the Primitive Church according to Jerome. Which 
model of Government thus contrived and framed, ſets forth to us a moſt 


lively character of that great Wiſdom and Moderation, which then 


ruled the heads and hearts of the Primitive Chriſtians ; and which, 


when men have ſearched and ſtudied all other ways, (the abuſes inci. | 


dent to this Government, through the corruptions of men and times 
being retrenched) will be found the moſt agreeable to the Primitive 
form, both as aſſerting the due intereſt of the Preſbyteries, and alloy. 


ing the due honour of Epiſcopacy, and by the joynt harmony of both 


carrying on the affairs of the Church with the greateſt Unity, Concord, 
and Peace. Which form of Government I cannot ſee how any poſlible 
reaſon can be produced by either party, why they may not with .chear- 
fulneſs embrace it. bw Eo | 

Secondly, Another evidence that Jerome by decretum eft did not mean 
an order of the Apoſtles themſelves, it is by the words which follow 


the matter of the decree, viz. Ur uns de Preſbyteris ęlectus ſuperpme- 


retur ceteris, one choſen not only our of, but by the Preſbyters, ſhould 
be {et above the reſt ; for ſo Ferome muſt, be underſtood ; for the Apo- 
{tles could not themſelves chooſe out of all Preſbyteries one perſon to 
be ſet above the reſt ; and withal the inſtance brought of the Church 
of Alexandria makes it evident to be meant of the chooſing by the Pre- 
{byters, and not by the Apoſtles. Beſides, did Jerome mean chooſing 
by the Apoſtles, he would have given ſome intimations of the hand the 
Apoſtles had in it: which we ſee not in him the leaſt ground for, 
And as for that pretence, tliat Eccleſie conſuetudo is Apoſtolica Traditio, 


I have already made it appear that Apoſtolica Traditio in Jerome, is no- 


Hieromm. 
ep. 20. ad 
Lucinum. 


thing elſe but Conſuerudo Ecc leſæ, which I ſhall now confirm by a preg- 
nant and unanſwerable teſtimony out of Jerome himſelf. Unaqueque 
Provincia abundet in ſenſu ſuo, & precepta majorum leges Apoſiolicas 
arbitretur. Let every province abound in its own ſenſe, and accoun. of 
the ordinances of their Anceſtors as of Apoſtolical Laws. Nothing 
could have been ſpoken more fully to open to us what Jerome means 
by Apoſtolical traditions, vi. the practice of the Church in former 
ages, though not coming from the Apoſtles themſelves. Thus we 
have once more cleared Jerome and the truth together; I only will 
all that are of his judgment rfor the practice of the. Primitive Church, 


were of his temper for the practice of their own; and while they 
own not Epiſcopacy as neceſſary by a divine right, yet (being duly 
moderated, and joyned with Preſpyteries) they may embrace it, 35 


not only a lawful, but very uſeful conſtitution in the Church of God. 
By which we may ſee what an excellent temper may be found out, 
moſt fully conſonant to the primitive Church for the management 


of ordinations , and Church power ,''vis. by the Preſidency of the 


Biſhop and the concurrence of the Preſbytery. For the Top gallant 


of Epiſcopacy can never be ſo well managed for the right ſteer- 
ing the ſhip of the Church, as when it is joyned with the under 
ſails of a moderate Preſbytery. So much ſhall ſaffice to ſpeak here 
as to the power of ordination, which 'we have found to be derived 


from the Synagogue, and the cuſtoms obſerved in it, tranſplanted into 


the Church 


S rn 
Paxr II. 
r OT 


e enn rr 


There 


70 


but Mr. Selden thinks it was ſufficient if there were but one of 


our be, when he gryes his Apoſtles authority to preach. the Goſpel; he 
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car VI. of Churob-Government; -exarhined. 333 
There are yet ſome things remaining as to. ordination, wherein the F. 14. 
Church did imitate the Synagogue; which will admit of a quick diſ- 


patch, as the ninmber of the perſons, which under the Synagogue were always 


to be at Jeaſt three, This being a fundamental conſtitution among tiie 

Jews, a8 appears by their writings, mMUTWA i NIQD Ordination of Preſ- MiſnaGye. 
byters, by laying on of hands, mut be dane by three at the leaft. To the ſame gane . 
purpoſe Maimonides, dw οπναũ 2 x many ap 1 AW NOD PRWD PR) TirSanbed. 
They did not ordain any by impoſition of bands into à power of judi- . f. 53: 
cature without the number of three. Which number Peter Gullati - veriza. 1.4. 
un and Poſtellus conceive neteffary to be all ordained: themſelves <2: 6. 


De Concord. 


that number ſo ordained, who was to be as principal in the action r 


whoſe opinion is favoured by Maimonides, who adds to the words laſt 
cited out of him: Of which Three, one at the leaft mut be ordained him- 
ſelf. Let us now fee the parallel in the Church of God. The firſt 
ſolemn ordination of Elders under the Goſpel, which ſome think to be 
ſet down as à pattern for the Church to follow, is that we read of; 


At 13. 1; 2, 3. which was performed by three; for we read in the firſt \ 


verſe, that there were in the Church at Antioch, five Prophets and 
Teachers, Barnabas, Simeon, Lucius, Manaen, and Saul, of theſe. five 


the Holy Ghoſt ſaid, thas two mut be ſeparated for the work where: 


to God had called them, which were Barnabas and Saul; there re- 
main only the other three, Simeon, Lucius, and Manaen, to lay their 
hands on them, and ordain them to their work. Accordingly thoſe who . 


* 
- 


tell us that James was ordained Biſhop of Feruſalem; do mention the ,,,, bib, 
three Apoſtles, who concurred in the otdaining of him. But moſt re - Zceteſ.lib.a, 
markable for this purpoſe is, the Canon of the Nicene Council, wherein 1. 
this number is ſet down as the regular number for the ordination of Bi> 
ſhops, without which it was not accounted Canonical. 'The words are ( . 
theſe, Emioxomoy weponea AU, N wa , TH oy Th mg KSM Nö S & 
4 J dugapts ein 1 ai my, N Ne uam d, 2 Sc uns od, os & 
my[OeTpers S a auTy ouanptves, of Up ywoulraey x; f amivay Y ours 
Aru Hir YER LG TWI, TUTE hu N ,ð“ btetchg. i. e. The ordination of 

4 Bijbop ſhould, if poſſible, be performed by all the Biſhops of the | 

which if it cannot eaſily be done, either through ſome urgent neceſſity, or 


the tediouſneſs of the way, three Biſhops, at leaſt, mutt be there, for the 


doing it, which may be ſufficient for the ordination, if thoſe that ate abſent 

do expreſs their - conſent, and by Letters approve of the doing of it. To mil . oz. 
the ſame purpoſe Theodorer, Kavovts mitylas o e i mia rs ho- lib. 5. c. 23. 
Vres aN uon, 2 aus m Alg. E bod E elo el mugopd;> 1 Juſtel 
un pine. The Canons enjoin all the Biſhops of the Province to be preſent mr. in Ca. 


_ a the ordination of one; and forbid the ordination of any, without three von. Uni- 


verſe Ec- 


being preſent at it. Thus we ſee how the conſtitution of the Syna- cleſ. p. 140. 
gogue was exactly obſerved in the Church, as to the number of the per- | 
ſons concurring to a regular ordination. The laſt thing as to ordinati- 


on, bearing Analogy to the Synagogue, is the effect of this ordination 


upon the perſon. It was the cuſtom of the Jews, to ſpeak of all that 


were legally ordained among them, umu privy MW -and the Divine 


preſence. or Shechinah reſted upon them, which ſometimes they called 


the Holy Spirit, ſuppoſed to be in a peculiar manner preſent | 
after this ſolemn ſeparation of them from others in the world, and de- 

dication of them unto God.  Anſwerable to this may that of our Savi- 
_ Vu2 


oth 


= © av 
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* Joh. 0. 21. doth it in that form of words, Receive ye the Holy Gboſt; and then gives 


1 ' _ them the power of binding and looſing, uſually conveyed in the jew. 
v.25 iſh ordinations. Whoſe ſins ye remit, they are remitted; and whoſe fy, 
ye retain, they are retained. So that as under the Law, they by their 
ordination received a moral faculty or right to exerciſe that power they 
were ordained to; ſo under the Goſpel, all who are ordained accord 
to Goſpel rules, have a right, authority, and power conveyed thereby, 
for the diſpenſing of the Word and Sacraments. Which right and power 
muſt not be conceived to be an internal indelible character, as the Papiſts 
groundleſly conceive, but a moral legal right, according to the Laws of 
Chriſt, becauſe the perſons ardained do not act in it in a natural, but a 
moral capacity, and ſo the effect muſt be moral, and not phyſical, which 
they muſt ſuppoſe it to be, who make it a Character, and that indelible. 
Thus much may ſerve to clear how ordination, in all its circumſtances, 

| was derived from the Jewiſh Synagogue. : 

F. 15. The other thing remaining to be ſpoken to, as to the correſpondence 
of the Church with the Synagogue in its conſtitution, is, what order 
the Apoſtles did ſettle in the ſeveral Churches of their plantation, for 
the ruling and ordering the affairs of them. Before I come to ſpeak ſo 
much to it as will be pertinent to our preſent purpoſe and deſign, we 
may take notice of the ſame name for Church-rulers under the Goſpel, 

which there was under the ;Synagogue, vis. that of Preſbyters. The 
name Preſbyter, as the Heb. ſyi though it originally import age, yet by 
way of connotation it hath been looked on as a name both of dignity 
and power. Becauſe Wiſdom was ſuppoſed to dwell with a multitude , 

of years, therefore perſons-of age and experience were commonly cho- 

Exod.3. ſen to places of honour and truſt, and thence the name importing age, 

= 2% doth likewiſe carry dignity along with it. Thence we read in the time 

12. 21. Of Moſes, how often the Elfers were gathered together. Thence Elie- 

PR is called Wa jt Gen. 24. 2. which the Greek. renders e. 
r arias the Seignior Domo, the chief Officer in his houſe ; and ſo we 

read, Gen. 50. 6. WW RUM the Elders of the Land of Epypt. So 

| the Elders of Midian, the Elders of lirael, the Elders of the Cities; ſo 

among the Greeke, qupwoia, for their Council of State; and among the 

Latins Senatus, and our Saxon Aldermen, in all importing both age and 

honour and power together. But among the Jews, in the times of the 

Apoſtles, it is moſt evident that the-name-wopeoCvmeyg: imported not on- 

Iy dignity, but power; the Preſbyters among the Jews having a power 

both of judging and teaching given them by their Semicha or ordinati- 

on, Now undet the Goſpel the Apoſtles retaining the name and the 

manner of ordination, but not conferring that judiciary power by it, 

which was in uſe among the Jews, to ſhew the difference between the 

Law and the Goſpel, it was' requiſite ſome other name ſhould be given 

to the Governours of the Church, which ſhould qualifie the wpor- 

tance of the word Preſbyters to a ſenſe proper to a Goſpel- ſtate; which 

was the original of giving the name exo to the Governours of the 

Church under the Goſpel: A name importing duty more than -honour, 

and not a title above Preſtyter, but rather uſed by way of diminution 

and qualification of the power implied in the name of Preſbyter.. There. 

fore to ſhew what kind of power and duty the name Preſbyte imported 

in the Church, the Office conveyed by that name is call'd ZHroxon, and 

Preſbyters are ſaid e, 1 Pet. 5. 2. where it is oppoſed to that xs” 
Elec ThÞ xavipur, Lording it over the peyple, as was the cuſtum 8 

wy . 
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the Preſbyters among the Jews: So that if we determine things by im- 
nortance of words, and things ſignified by them, the power of ordinati- 
on was proper to the name pro6unp©- and not BHoxyr@s, becauſe the = 
former name did then import that power, and not the latter. We come 
therefore from the names to the things then implyed by them, and the 
Offices eſtabliſhed by the Apoſtles for the ruling of CHurches. But m 
deſign being not to diſpute the arguments of either party, (vis. thof 
who conceive the Apoſtles ſetled the Government of the Church'in 
an abſolute parity 3 or elſe by ſuperiority and ſubordination among the 
ſettled Officers of the Church) but to lay down thoſe Principles which - 
may equally concern both, in order to accommodation: I find riot my 
{elf at preſent conterned.to debate what is brought on either fide for 
the maintaining their particular opinion, any farther than thereby the 
Apoſtles intentions are brought to have been to bind all future Churches 
to obſerve that individual form they conceived was in practice then, 
All that I have to ſay then concerning the courſe taken by the Apo- 
ſtles in ſetling the Government of the Churches, ( under which Will | 
be contained the full reſolution of what I promiſed, as to the corre- 
. to the Synagogue in the Government of Churches) lies in 1 
ſe three Propoſitions, which I now ſhall endeavour to clear, 'vis; 
bar neither can we have that —_— of Apoſtolical prattice, which is 
neceſſary to conſtitute a Divine right : Nor, Secondly, is it probable thar 
the Apoſtles did tie themſelves up to any. one fixed courſe in ' modeling 
Churches : Nor, Thirdly, if they did, aoth-it neceſſatily follow that" wwe 


4 
muff 1 tbe ſame. If theſe three corifiderations be fully cleared we 
may {ce to how little purpoſe. it is to diſpute the lignificancy and iti- 
portance of words and names, as uſed in Scripture; 'which hitherts 
the main 8 been about. I therefore begin with the Fri 
of thele, That we cannot arrive to ſuch an abſolute certainty what ccm ſa 
the Apoſtles: took in governing Churches, as to infer from thence the only 
divine right of that one form which the ſeveral parties imagine comes the 
neare#t to it. This I ſhall make out from theſe following arguments 5 
tri, From the equivalency of the names, and the doubtfulnefs of 
their 1 from which the Form of Government uſed in the 
New Teſtament ſhould be determined. That the form of Government 
wuſt be derived from the importance of the names of Biſhop and Pteſ- 1 

bytet, is hotly pleaded on both ſides. But if there can be no cettain 
way found out whereby to come to a determination of the certain 
ſenſe of thoſe names in Scripture, we are never like to come to any 

gertam knowledge of the things ſignified by thoſe names; No there 

52 fourfold equivalency of : the names Biſhop and Preſbyter taken no- . _ 
lice of 1. That both ſhould fignifie the ſame thing, vis. a Preſpyter big, de 
in the modern notion, 3. 6. one acting in a parity with others for the 4% 6. wi 
Government of the Church: And this ſenſe is evidently aſſerted” by Vindicat. | 
Theadaret, Enoug us The appdaCunigus Wo, dis mh UN ober m1 Ty mots Bina Ta. 


| br v m0Aw, Titginer. The Apoſtle, Acts 20. 28. Phil. 1. 1. Titus 1. in 1Tim. 
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r Tim. 3. 1. doch by Biſhops mean nothing elſe but Preſtyrerts; other- · 


viſe it zbere impalſſible for more Biſhops to gouern one City. 2. That both 
ohm cl fignitie promiſcuouſly ſometimes a Biſhop, and ſome- — 
times à Preſbyter 3; ſo Chryſoſtome, and after him Ecumenius and Theo- 
Ehle, in Phil. 1. ewas vis wpeoCuripes 1626, ain Þ Gnomes i 
| anger and in Acts 20. 28. zeit Ts aus Aa vine, ij ome pA 
"is Ans Oubinons v SMM i ebe ölgus oog umi, Y ts woe Clips 
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ITbe Divine Right of Forms PART Il. 


Moni mv; onuetlior a8 cv G. Ila her, & Sh Tis wel Tims Ss, zn 9 g wN 
e ,“, I eit mh webs Tir ro Tpums. Where they aſſert the 
Community and promiſcuous uſe of the Names in Scripture ; ſo that a 
Biſhop is ſometimes called a Presbyter, and a Presbyter ſometimes called 
a Biſhop. 3. That the Name Biſhop, always imports a ſingular Biſhop. 
but the name Presbyter is taken promiſcuouſly both for Biſhop and Pres. 
byter. 4. That both the Names Biſhop and Presbyter, do import only 
one thing in Scripture, - viz, the Office of a ſingular Biſhop in ey 


Church; which Senſe, though a Stranger to Antiquity, is above 41 
other embraced by a late very learned Man, who hath endeavoured by 


Tacitus 
hiſt. lib. 1. 


ſet Diſcourſes to reconcile all the Places of Scripture where the Names 

occur to this Senſe, but with what Succeſs it is not here a Place to ex- 
amine. By this Variety of Interpretation of the Equivalency of the 
Names of Biſhop and Presbyter, we may ſee how far the Argument 
from the promiſcuous uſe of the Names is from the Controverſie in 
hand; unleſs ſome evident Arguments be withal brought, that the E. 
quivalency of the Words cannot poſſibly be meant in any other Senſe, 

than that which they contend for. Equivocal Words can never of them- 


{elves determine what Senſe they are to be taken in, becauſe they are 


equivocal, and ſo admit of different ſenſes. And he that from the uſe 
of an equivocal word would infer the neceſſity only of one ſenſe, when 
the word is common to many, unleſs ſome other argument be brought 
inforting that neceſſity, will be ſo far from E others to the ſame 
belief, that he will only betray the weakneſs and ſhortneſs of his or 
reaſoh; When Auguſtus would be called only Princeps Senatus, could 
any one infer from thence, that certainly he was only the Tpe59: in the 
Senate, or elſe that he had ſuperiority of power over the Senate, when 
that title might be indifferent to either of thoſe ſenſes? All that can be 
infer d from the promiſcuous ſenſe of the words, is that they may be 
underſtood only in this ſenſe; but it muſt be proved that they can be 
underſtood in no other ſenſe, before any one particular form of Go- 
vernment as neceſſary can be inferred from the uſe of them. If not- 
withſtanding the promiſcuous uſe of the name Biſhop and Presbyter, either 
that Presbyter may mean a Biſhop, or that Biſhop may mean a Pres- 
byter, or be ſometimes uſed for one, ſometimes for the other; what 
ground can there be laid in the equivalency of the words which can 


infer the only divine right of the form of Government couched in any 


one of thoſe ſenſes? So likewiſe it is in the titles of Angels of the 
Churches; If the Name Angel imports no incongruity, though taken 


only for the R rπ.ñ/ in the Jewiſh Synagogue, the publick Miniſter of 


the Synagogue, called the Angel of the Congregation, what power can 
be inferred from thence, any more than ſuch an officer was inveſted 
with? Again if the po or Preſident of the Aſſembly of Presbyters, 
might be ſo called: what ſuperiority can be deduced thence, any more 
than ſuch a one enjoys? Nay if in the Prophetical ſtile, an unity may 


| beſet down by way of Repreſentation of a Multitude : what Evidence 
can be brought from the name, that by it ſome one particular Perſon 


Rev. 2. 4. 


muſt be underſtood? And by this means Timothy may avoid being charged 
with leaving his firſt love, which he muſt of ooh 


ity be, by thoſe that 
make him the Angel of the Church of Epheſus at the time of writing 


_ theſe Epiſtles, Neither is this any ways ſolved by the Anſwer given, 


b 


that the name Angel is repreſentative of the whole Church, and ſo there 
is no neceſſity, the Angel ſhould be perſonally guilty of it. For ifs 
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Churches. The relief might be ſent to a 
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charged with a crime by the name of the Angel, and he that is particu- 


larly meant by that name ſhould be fret from it. As if a Prince ſhould 


' charge the Major of a Corporation as guilty of rebellion, and by it 
Font only mean that the Corporation was guilty, but the Major was in- 


cent himſelf. Secondy, if many things in the Epiſtles be direcd to 
the Angel, but yet fo as to concern the whole body, then of neceſſity 
the Angel muſt be taken as repreſentative of the body; and then why 
may not the word Angel be taken only by way of tepreſentation of the 


body it ſelf, either of the whole Church, or which is far moreprobable, 
" che Conſeſſus or order of Preſbyters in that Church? We ſee what 
miſerably unconcluding arguments thoſe are which are brought for any 


form of Government from Metaphorical or Ambiguous expreſſions, or 
names promiſcuouſſy uſed, which may be interpreted to different ſenſes: 


What certainty then can any rational man find what the form of Go- 


vernment was in the Primitive times, when only thoſe arguments are 
uſed which may be equally accommodated to different forms? And with- 
out ſuch a certainty with what confidence can men ſpeak of a Divine 
right of any one particular form? Secondly, the uncertainty of the Pri- 
mitive form is argued, from the places moſt in controverſie about the 


form of Government; becauſe that without any apparent e e 


they may be underſtood of either of the different forms. Which Iſhall 
make out by going through the ſeveral places. Ihe Controverſy then 


en foot is this, (as it is of late ſtated) whether the Churches in the 


Primitive times were governed by a Biſhop only and Deacons, or by a 
College of Presbyters acting in a parity of power? The places in fied 
on, on both ſides are theſe, AF. 11. 30. As 14. 23. Ar 28. 17. 1 Tim. 
3. 1. Titns 1. 5. the thing in controverſy is, Whether Bifhops with Dea- 


cms, or Presbyters in a parity of power, are underſtood in theſe places? 


begin then in order with A&s 11. 30. the firſt-place wherein the name 
wp#o/3/Tpor occurs, as applied to the officers of the Chriſtian Church: 
Thoſe that are for a Collegeof Presbyters, underſtand by theſe Elders 
thoſe of the Church of Jeruſalem, who did govern the Affairs of that 
Church ; thoſe that are for a ſolitary Epiſcopacy by theſe Elders un- 
derſtand not the local Elders of Jeruſelem, bur the ſeveral Biſhops of the 
Churches of Juden. Let us now fee whether there be any evidence 
from the place to determine which of theſe two muſt neceſſarily be un- 
derſtood. There is E all mentioned in the place, but only 
that pon the occaſion of th mne they ſc PU 

Judea, and ſent it to the Elders by the hands of Barnabas and Saul 
Which might either be to the Elders of the Church at Jeruſalem to be 
diſtributed to the ſeveral Churches of Judea, or elſe to the ſeveral Pa- 
ſtors of thoſe Churches either collectively as met together at Jeruſalem 
to receive this contribution, or diftributively as they were in chèir ſeveral 
Chu Uhr Brethren of Fudea, and 
yet either be conveyed to the particular Elders of Jeriſalem to ſend it 
abroad, -or to the ſeveral Elders of the Churches within the circuit of 


Judea, But other places are broughtby both parties for their particular 


lenſe in this; As Afr 15. 6. here indeed mention is made of the Apo- 
ſiles and Elders togetherat Jeruſalem, but nothing exprefled whereby we 
may know whether the fixed Elders of that Church, or elſe the Elders 


of all the Churches of Judea affembled upon this ſolemn occafion of the 
Council of the Apoftles there. 80 Aer 21. 11. when Pat __— 
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Fumine they ſent relief to the Brethren El 5 
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ants it is ſaid that All the Elders were preſent. No more certain 


of Paul's Miniſtry (as ſome improbably conſecture,) but aſſembled tos 


* * 
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| | ertai 
ere neither; for either they might be the fixed officers of that Chur 


meeting with James upon Paul's coming; or elſe they might be the El. 
ders of the ſeveral Churches of Juden met together, not to take Account 


gether there at the Feaſt of Pentecoſt, at which Paul came to Jeruſalen, 
which is more probable upon the account. of what we read, v. 20. of the 
many thouſand believing Fews then at Jerufalem who were. zealous 


the Law: who in all probability were the believing Jews of Jude, 


who did yet obſerve the annual Feſtivals of Feruſalem, and ſo moſt like- 


ly their ſeveral Elders might go up together with them, and there be 


with James at Pauls coming in to him. No certainty then of the 
Church of 7eruſalem how that was governed; whether by Apoſtles 
themſelves, or other unfixed Elders, or only by James who exerciſed 
his Apoſtle-ſhip moſt there, and thence afterwards called the Biſhop of 
Feruſalem, We proceed therefore to the government of other Churches; 


and the next place is, As 14. 23. And when they had ordained them 


Elders in every Church. Here ſome plead for a plurality of Elders as 
fixed in every Church; but it is moſt evident, that the words hold true 
if there was but one in each Church. For «gl &axaniay here and 0 
r Titus 1. 5. (for both places will admit of the ſame anſwer ) doth 
ſignifie no more then oppidatim, or Eccleſiatim, as iT) Baler gradatim, 


* ' ardes, ; viritim, 13 up. | particulatim, x7) KWwuny VICALIN. No 
more then is imported than that Elders were .ordained, City by City, © 
or Church by Chunch, as we would render it, and thereby nothing is ex- 


preſſed but that no Church wanted an Elder, but not that every Church 


had more Elders than one. But the place moſt controverted is, Acts 20. 


17. And from Miletus, Paul ſent to Epheſus, and called the Elders of the 


Church. Thoſe that fay theſe Elders were thoſe only of the Church of 


 Ephefis, ſeem tobe moſt favoured by the article 25 6&xAnoias as ſeem- 


Adverſ. 
bereſ. l. 1. 
cap. 14. 


ſenſe, but that we can find nothing in the ſeveral places which doth ne- 


ing to apply itto that particular Church of Epheſus, and by the Syriack 
verſion which renders it, Venire fecit Presbyteros Eccleſiz Epheſi; to the 
ſame purpoſe likewiſe Hierome underſtands it. On the contrary thoſe 
that ſay that theſe Elders were thoſe of the ſeveral Churches of 4%, 
are favoured by v. 18. that from the firſt day he came into Aſia, he had 
been with them at all ſeaſons. Now Paul did not remain all the time at 
Epheſus, as appears by A&s 19. 10, 22, 26. where he is ſaid to preach 
the word abroad in Aa and fo in probability Churches were planted, 
and Rulers ſetled in them; and that theſe were at this time called to Mi- 
letus by Paul, is the expreſs, affirmation of Ireneus; In Mileto enim con- 
vocatis Epiſcopis & Presbyteris, qui erant ab Epheſo & a reliquis proximis 
civitatibus, quoniam ipſe feſtinavit Hieroſolymis Pentecoſtem agere. Here 
is nothing then either in the. text or antiquity, that doth abſolutely de- 
termine whence theſe Elders came; but there may be a probability on 
either ſide ; and fo no certainty or neceſſity of underſtanding it either 
way. And fo for the other places in Timothy and Titus, it is certain the 
care of thoſe Perſons did extend to many places; and therefore the El. 
ders or Biſhops made by them are not neceſſarily to be underſtood of 
a Plurality of Elders in one place. Thus we ſee that there is no incon- 
gruity in applying either of theſe two forms to the ſenſe of the places 
in Queſtion. I diſpute not which is the'true, or at leaſt more probable 


ceſſarily determine how they are to be underſtood as to one PRI 
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aum of Government, which is the thing L not Anm at tbe-provitigos © 


nd if neither form be repugnant to the ſenſe of theſe places, hom can 
— be r 1 one As 3 the. 8 
, according}. to the: Prolemaick or 6 ernican 1 ypotheſis; — about tho 
reſt or motion of the Eatthy then it neceſſarily follows, that from thaſa 
Phenomena no argument can be drawn evincing the neceſſity o th one 
Eypotheſit, and qverturning the probability of the other. H that great 
wonder of Nature the thix and reflux of the Sea, might with equal c n- 
wity be ſolved according to the different opinions, of its being canſed 
by fubterrancous fires, ar Tom dhe ation of the Moon, ar the depreb. 
fot of the Lunar vortex or (which to me is far the moſt probabſe) by 
2 motion of canſent of the Sea with all the other great bodies of the 
world, we ſhauld find no neceſſity at all of entextaming one opinion a» 
bye another, but to look upon all as probable, and none as certain, 
So likewiſe for the compoſition and motion of all natural bodies, the 
ſeveral Hypotheſes: of the old and nau Philaſophy implying no apparent 
ineungruity to nature, do make it appaar that all or any of them, may 
be embraced as · ingenious Romances in Philoſophy (as they are no m_ 
but that none of them are the certain truth; or can be made appear ſo 
o de tothe minds of men. 80 it is in controverſies in Theology,” if the 
matter propounded to be believed, may as to the truth and ſubſtance of 
it beequally believed under different ways of explication, then there is 
no neceſſity as to the believing the truth of the thing, to believe it under 
ſuch an explication of it, more than under another. As for inſtance, 
in the caſe of Chriſt's deſcent eis adv, if I may atruly believe that 
Chriſt did deſcend es dd, whether by that we underſtand the ſtate of 
the dead, or a local deſcent to hell, then there is no neceſſity in order 
to the belief of the ſubſtance of that article of the ancient Creed ( cal - 
led the Apoſtles) under that reſtriction of a local deſcent. By this 
ume I ſuppoſeit 1s clear, that if theſe places of Scripture may be under- 
ſtood in theſe two different ſenſes of the word Elders, vis. either taken 
collectively in one City, or diſtributively in many, then there is no cer- 
tainty which of theſe two ſenſes muſt be embraced, and ſo the form of 
Church Government, which muſt be thence derived, is left ſtill at as 
58 uncertainty as ever, notwithſtanding theſe places of Scripture 
brought to demonſtrate it; omp lde gut. e eie 
Thirdiy, The uncertainty of the primitive Form of Government will 
de made appear from the Defectiueneſi, Ambiguity, Partiality and Re- 
Pugnancy of the records of the ſucceeding ages which ſhould inform us 
what Apoſtolical practice was. When men are by the force of the for- 
mer arguments driven off from Seripture, then they preſently run to 
take ſanctuary in the records of ſucceeding ages to the Apoſtles, i Thus 
Elius no mean School- man, handling this very queſtion of the dif- 
ference. of Biſhops and Preſbyters, very fairly quits the Scriptures, and 
betakes himſelf. to other weapons. Quad autem jure divino ſint Epiſcopi In Sentent. 
Preſoyteris ſuneriores, etſi non ita clarum eſt.6 ſacris literis, aliunde tamen 4. > 
ſatis efficaciter- probari poteſt. Ingenuoully {aid however; but all the 8 
difficulty is how a Jus diuinum ſhould be proved when men leave the 
Scriptures,” which makes others ſo loth to leave this hold; although 
they do it in effect, when they call in the help of ſucceeding ages to make 
the Scripture ſpeak plain for them. We follow therefore the ſcent of 
the Game into this Wood of Antiquity, wherein it will be eaſier to loſe 
ESI "> L our 
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from the Ambiguity of it, from the Partiality of it, and from the 15 
Pugnancy of it to its ſelf. Firſt, then for the defectiveneſs of the teſti- 
mony of Antiquity in reference to the ſnewing what certain form the 
Apoſtles obſerved in ſetling the Government of Churches; A threefold 
. defectiveneſs I obſerve in it, as to places, as to times, as to Perſons, 
Firſt defectiveneſs as to places; for him that would be ſatisſied what 
courſe the Apoſtles took for governing Churches, it would be very re- 
quiſite to obſerve the uniformity of the Apoſtles practice in all Churches 
of their plantation. And if but one place varied, it were enough to 
overthrow the neceſſity of any one form of Government, becauſe there- 
by it would be evident, that they» obſerved no certain or conſtant courſe, 
nor did they look upon themſelves as obliged foto do. Now the ground 
of the neceſſity of ſuch an univerſal Teſtimony as to places, is this; 
We have already made it appear, that there is no Law of Chriſt abſo- 
lutely comtnanding one form, and forbidding all other. We have no 
way then left to know whether the Apoſtles did look upon themſelves 
as bound to ſettle one form, but by their practice; this practice muſt be 
certain and uniformin them ; this uniformity muſt be made known to us 
by ſome unqueſtionable way: the Scriptures they are very ſilent in it; 
mentioning very little more than Paul's practice, nor that fully and clear- 
ly; therefore we muſt gather it from antiquity, and the records of fol- 
lowing ages: if theſe now fall ſhort of our expectation, and cannot 
give us an account of what was done by the Apoſtles in the ſeveral 
Churches planted by them, how is it poſſible we ſhould attain anycer- 
tainty of what the Apoſtles practice was? Now that antiquity. is ſo 
defective as to places, will appear from the general ſilence as to the 
Churches planted by many of the Apoſtles. Granting the truth of 
what Euſebius tells us, That Thomas went into Parthia, Andrew into 
Miſt. Eccle;. Scythia, John into the lefler Aſia, Peter to the Jews in Pontus, Galatia, 
I. 3. c. 1. Bythinia, Cappadocia, Aſia; beſides what we read in Scripture of Paul, 
what a pitiful ſhort account have we here given in, of all. the Apoſtles 
travels, and their ſeveral fellow-labourers! And forall theſe, little or 
nothing ſpoke of the way they took in ſetling the Churches by them 
planted. Who is it will undertake to tell us what courſe Andrew took 
in Scythia, in governing Churches? If we believe the records of aſter- 
ages, there was but one Biſhop, viz. of Tomis for the whole Countrey; 
how different is this from the pretended courſe of Paul ſetting up a ſingle 
Biſhop in every City? where do we read of the Preſpyteries ſetled by 
| Thomas in Pari bia or the Indies? what courſe Philip, Bartholomew, Mat- 
them, Simon Zelates, Mathias took: might not they for any thing we 
© know, ſettle another kind of Government from what we read Paul, Peter 
or John did, unleſs we had ſame evidence that they were all bound to 
obſerve the fame? nay, what evidence have we whatcourſe Peter took in 
the Churches of the circumciſion > Whether he left them to their 5yna- 
gogue way or altered it, and how and wherein? Theſe things ſhould 
be made appear, to give men a certainty of the way and courſe we 
Js | po 
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ſdderable: Antiquity is moſt defective where tis moſt uſeful, vis. in 


blaſt the whole credit of antiquity, as to the matter now in debate. 


| ; confeſſion. Oc 5 rr,  Twes motor CnacrTay qamoroTes os Wels ccon Eccl. Hiſt; 


nion of his Lacquey, what ſentence he ſhall paſs upon the cauſe in 
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yoſtles did obſerve in the ſetling Churches by them planted; ; But in- 
ſtead of this, we have a general ſilence in antiquity, and nothing but 
the forgeries of latter ages to ſupply the vacuity : whereby they fil- 
led up empty places as Plutarch expreſſeth it, as Geographers do maps Pl, is - f 
with ſome fabulous creatures of their own invention. Here is work Te 2 
now for a Nicephorus Calliſthus, a Simeon Metaphraſies , the very Fa- i 
hut de Voragine of the Greek Church, (as one well calls him) thoſe 
hiſtorical Tinkers , that think to mend a hole where they find it, and 
make three inſtead of it. This is the firſt defect in antiquity as to 
aces: * The ſecond is as obſervable as to times; and what is moſt con- 


the time immediately after the Apoſtles, which muſt have been moſt 
helpful to us in this inquiry. For who dare with confidence believe 
the conjectures of Euſebius at three hundred years diſtance from Apo- 
ſtolical times, when he hath no other teſtimony to vouch, but the 
Hypotypoſes of an uncertain Clement (certainly not he of Alexandria, if 
1 Scaliger may be credited) and the Commentaries of Hegeſippus , 
whoſe relation and authority are as queſtionable as many of the reports 
of Euſebius himſelf are in reference to thoſe elder times : for which I 
need no other Teſtimony, but E1ſebins in a place enough of its ſelf to 


For ſpeaking of Paul and Peter, and the Churches by them planted, and 
coming to enquire after their ſucceſſors, he makes this very ingenuous 
tdpuleioas ave womaires roxpg inms ) 'v Per eh pl „ 
of deus ay 715 £5 N Lau Qovar areritam. Say you ſo? Is it ſo bard 

a matter to find out who ſucceeded the Apoſtles in the Churches planted 

by thein, unleſs it be thoſe mentioned in the writings of Paul? What be- 

comes then of our unqueſtionable line of 3 of the Biſhops of 

ſeveral Churches, and the large Diagramms made of the Apoſtolical 
Churches, with every ones name ſet down in his order, as if the Writer 

had been Clarenceaux to the Apoſtles themſelves? Is it eome to this at 

laſt that we have nothing certain, but what we have in Scriptures? 

and muſt then the Tradition of the Church be our rule to interpret 
Scriptures by? An excellent way to find out the truth doubtleſs, to 

bend the rule to the crooked ſtick; to make the Judge ſtand to the opi- 


queſtion: to make Scripture ſtand cap in hand to tradition to know 
whether it may have leave to ſpeak or no? Are all the great outcries of 
Apoſtolical tradition, of perſonal ſucceſſion, of unquettionable records 
reſolved at laſt into the Scripture its {elf by him from whom all theſe 
long pedegrees are fetched? then let ſuceeſſion know its place, and 
learn to vail bonnet to the Scriptures? And withal let men take heed 
of over-reaching themſelves when they would bring down ſo large a 
Catalogue of ſingle Biſhops from the firſt and pureſt times; of the 
Church? for it will be hard for others to believe them, when Euſebius 
profeſſeth it is ſo hard to find them. Well might Scaliger then com- 
plain that the Interval from the laſt chapter of the Acts to the middle 
of Trajan, in which time Quadratus and Ignatius began to flouriſh, was 
tempus dd, as Varro ſpeaks, - a meer Chaos of time filled up with Polz. in 
the rude conce ptions of Papias, Hermes and others, who hke Hannibal ven. Jaye 
When they could not find a way through, would make one either by 


force or fraud. But yet, Thirdly, here is another defect conſequent to 4 


X 1 f ; that 
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hat of time, which is that of perſons; ' ariſing not only from à de- 
fect of records, the Diptyche of the Church being loſt, which would 
have acquainted us with the times of ſuffering of the ſeveral Martyrs 
(by them called their Natalitia) at which times their ſeveral names were 


8 inrolled in theſe Martyrologies, which ſome as Junius obſerves, have 
vo 5. not. 18. 0 a ; - - ; - F ., , Fe 7 
ignorantly miſtaken for the time of their being made Biſhops of the 


V. Chamier. 
Tom. 1. I. 2. 


rap. 16. 


places wherein their names were entred, as Anacletus, Cletus, and Clem; 
at Rome; I ſay the defect as to perſons not only ariſeth hence, but he- 
cauſe the Chriſtians were ſo much harraſſed with perſecutions; that 


they could not have that leiſure then to write thoſe things which the 


leiſure and peace of our ages have made us ſo eagerly inquiſitive after. 


Hence even the Martyrologies are ſo full ftuffed with Fables, witneſs 


one for all, the famous Legend of Catharina who ſuffered, ſay they, 
in Diocletian's time. And truly the ſtory of Ignatius (as much as it is 
defended with his Epiſtles) doth not ſeem to be any of the moſt proba- 
ble. For wherefore ſhould Ignatius of all others be brought to None 
to ſuffer, when the Proconſuls and the præſides provinciarum did every 
where in time of perſecution execute their power iu puniſhing Chri- 
ſtians at their own tribunals, ' without ſending them ſo long a journey 
to Rome to be martyr'd there? And how came; Ignatius to make ſo mas 
ny and ſuch ſtrange excurſions as he did by the' ſtory, if the ſoldiers 
that were his guard were ſo cruel to him, as he complains they were? 


| Now all thoſe uncertain and fabulous narrations as to perſons then, a- 


rifing from want of ſufficient records made at thoſe times, make it more 
evident how incompetent a judge Antiquity is as to the certainty of 


things done in Apoſtolical times. If we ſhould only ſpeak. of the Fa- 


bulous Legends of the firſt planters of Churches in theſe Weſtern parts, 
we need no farther evidence of the great defect of Antiquity as to per- 
ſons. Not to go out of our own nation; Whence come the ſtories of 


Peter, James, Paul, Simon; Mriſtobulus, beſides Joſeph of Arimatben, 


© 


and his company, all being preachers of the Goſpel, and planters of 
Churches here, but only from the great defect in Antiquity as to the 
Records of Perſons imployed in the ſeveral places for preaching the 
Goſpel? Thus much to ſhew the defeQiveneſs as to the records of an- 
tiquity, and thereby the incompetency of them for being a way to find 
out the certain courſe the Apoſtles took in ſettling and governing Chur- 
ches by them planted. : 3 


The next thing ſhewing the incompetency of the records of the 
Church for deciding the certain form of Church Government in the A 
poſtles times, 18, the Ambiguity of the Teſtimony given by thoſe re- 
cords. - A Teſtimony ſufficient to decide a controverſie , muſt be plain 


end evident, and muſt ſpeak full and home to the caſe under debate. 


Now if I make it appear that antiquity doth not ſo; nothing then 
ean be evident from thence, but that we are left, to as great uncertain- 
ties as before. The matter in controverſie is, whether any in a ſupe- 
riour order to Preſbyters were inſtituted by the Apoſtles them ſelves for 
the regulating of the Churches by them planted ? for the proving of 


Wich, bree things are the moſt inſiſted on; #7/, the Perſonal ſuccel- 
ion of ſome perſons to the Apoſtles and Churches by them planted ; 
Secondly, the appropriating the name Z{oxom to Biſhops in a ſuperiour 
order to Preſbyters, after the Apoſtles deceaſe ; . Thirdly, the Churches 


ean make theſe three things evident; Firſt, that perſonal ſt ucceſſion 


owning: the order of Epiſcopacy as of Divine inſtitution. If now we 


might 


C. 


in the Sanbedrin, having a priority 


/ 
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bt be without ſuch ſuperiority of order ;, Secondly; that the Hatlies 
Biſhop and Preſoyters were . | er "the 712 Jerween them 
00 introduced; and Thirdly, that the Church did not bn ” che as 

; Divine inflicution, but Feceſiatical;, ail thoſe woo" ſor [ys _ 
of it, do mean no more; I ſhall ſuppoſe enqugh dot tö ifival e l / 
felmony of Antiquity as to the matter in Hand. Fir," then" for the 
matter of ſucceſſion in Apoſtolical Churches, I- hall lay down theſe för 
things , to evince that the argument drawn from thence, cannot fully 
dear the certain courſe which the Apoſtles took in ſettling the Govern- 
ment of Churches. Firſt, that the fucceſſon might be 91 hy 2 1% Affe. 
rent degree, and not as to 4 different order, where the ſucceſſion is 
cleat nothing poſlibly can be inferred from it beyond this. For bare 
ſucceſſion implies no more than that there was one in thoſe Churches 
ſucceeding the Apoſtles, from whom after wards the ſucceſſion was deri- 
ved. Now then, ſuppoſing only at preſent, that it was the cuſtom in 
all the Churches a time i be role 6} a college of 175 
Ring in a parity of power, and among theſe, one to fit as the Na. 
1 10 g der above the reſt in place, 
without any ſuperiority of power over his Colleagues ; will notꝰche 


matter of ſucceſſion be clear and evident enough notwithſtanding this? 
| Succeſſion of perſons was the thing 4 wan for, and not a robs ar of 


puer; if therefore thoſe that would prove a ſucceſſion of Apoſtolical 
ower, can only produce a liſt and Catalogue of names in Apoſtolical 
Thurches, without any evidence of what power. they had, they appa- 
rently fail of proving the thing in queſtion, which, is not, Ppelfer 
there might not be found out a lift of perſons in many Churches deri- 
ved from the Apoſtles times ; but whether thoſe perſons did enjoy by 
way of peculiarity and appropriation to themſelves, that power, 
which the Apoſtles had over many Churches while they lived? Now 


this, the meer ſucceſſion will never prove, which will beſt appear by 


ſome Parallel inſtances. At Athens after they grew weary of their ten 

years" Apyorns, the people choſe nine every year to govern the affairs 

of the Common- wealth; theſe nine enjoyed a Parity of power among 
themſelves, and therefore had a place where they conſulted together a- *Demoft, in 


bout the matters of State, which was called Erpzrior, as * Demoſthes Hidiam. 


tr, Plurarch and others tell us: Now although they enjoyed this e- Gut Mel. 
quality of power, yet one of them had greater dignity than the reſt, /-Meuſium 
and therefore was called "Apyw by way of excellency, and his name was r wa 
only ſet in the publick Records of that year, and there was called Ap- Ennium de 
„ Lb, and the year was reckoned from him, as I Pauſanias and 1 1 4 
ulius Pollux inform us. Here we ſee now the ſucceſſion clear in one Lacon. Pol- 
ole perſon and yet no 1 9 of power in him over his Col- 1% f.. 
legues: The like may be obſerved among the Ephori and Bidiæj alt 
Sparta; the number of the Ephori was always five from their firſt in- 
ſtitution by Lycurgus, and not nine (as the Greek Etymologiſt imagihes) ray.Laco, 
theſe enjoyed likewiſe a parity of power among them; but amohg theſe 7: ee 
to give name to the year, they made choice of one who was called Ker. rae. 
emu Os here too, as the apywy at Athens, and him they called ee lib. x. c. 4. 
F Wogen, as Plutarch tells us. Where we have the very name e 
attributed to him that had only this primacy of order without any ſupe- 
riority of power, which is uſed by Juſtin Martyr of the Prefident of 
Aſſemblies among the Chriſtians. Now from hence we may va 
: | | * 
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power in the perſons ſo pamed, above others ſuppoſed to b 


ſee that meer ſucceſſion of ſingle perſons named above the reſt; in 


ſucceſſions in Apoſtolical Churches, cannot inforce any ſuperiority of 


| der e as joint-Go. 
vernours of the Churches with them. I diſpute not whether it 8 
ſo or no; whether according to Blondel the ſucceſſion was from the 
Shengepe pub, or whether by choice as at Alexandria ; but I only 
now ſhew that this argument from ſucceſſion is weak, and proves not 
at all the certainty of the power thoſe perſons enjoyed. Secondh, 


This ſucceſſion is not ſo evident and convincing in all places: a; it 


ſeven Churches of 4% (and not only at E beſus ) and ſo likewiſe .in 


ought to be, to demonſtrate the thing intended. It is not enough to ſhew 


a liſt of ſome perſons in the great Churches of Jeruſalem, Antioch, 


Rome , and Alexandria, (although none of theſe be unqueſtionable) 
but it ſhould be produced at Philippi, Corinth, Cæſarea, and in all the 


Creet ſome ſucceeding Titus, and not think men will be ſatisfied with 
the naming a Biſhop of Gortyna ſo long after him. But as I ſaid before, 
in none of the Churches moſt ſpoken of is the ſucceſſion ſo clear as is 
neceſſary. For at Jeruſalem it ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange. how fifteen Bi- 


ſhops of the 4 eee ſhould be crouded into ſo narrow a room as 


they are, ſo that many of them could not have above two years time 
to rule in the Church. And it would bear an inquiry where the ſeat 
of the Biſhops of Feruſalem was from the time of the deſtruction of 


the City by Titus, (when the walls were laid even with the Ground 


by Myſonins ), till the time of Adrian; for till that time the ſucceſſion 


cedon par. 2. 


Act. 11. ad 

bin. Concil. 

Cr. La. To. 3. 
10. 


7.4 


of the Biſhops of the circumciſion continues. For Antioch, it is far 
from being agreed, whether Evodius or Ignatius ſucceeded Peter, or 
Paul, or the one Peter and the other Paul; much leſs at Rome, whe- 
ther Cletus, Anacletus, or Clemens are to be reckon'd firſt (but of theſe 
afterwards) At Alexandria where the ſucceſſion runs cleareſt, the origi- 
nal of the power is imputed to the choice of Preſbyters, and to no 4 
vine inſtitution. But at bete the ſucceſſion of Biſhops from Tims 


thy is pleaded with the 5 confidence, and the teſtimony brought 
Conc. Chal- 


from it is from Leontius Bifhop of Magnefia in the Council of Chalcedon, 

whoſe words are theſe am a ayiu T HN voy axon ö Biene 

mu irfivorr . mrs Oy epiow iyagrommoxy. From Timothy to this da 

there hath been a ſucceſſion of ſeven and twenty ps: all of them or- 
t 


dained in Epheſus. I ſhall not inſiſt fo much on e incompetency of 


this ſingle witneſs to paſs a judgement upon a thing of that nature, at 
the diſtance of four hundred years; in which time records being loſt, 
and Biſhops being after ſettled there, no doubt they would begin their 
account from Timothy, becauſe of his imployment there once for ſettling 
the Churches thereabout. And to that end we may obſerve that in 
the aſter- times of the Church, they never met with any of the Apo- 
ſtles, or Evangeliſts in any place, but they preſently made them Biſhops 
of that place. So Philip is made Biſhop of Trallis , Ananias Biſhop of 


Damaſcus, Nicolaus Biſhop of Samaria, Barnabas Biſhop of Milan, Si- 


las Biſhop of Corinth, Syluanus of Theſſalonica, Creſcens of Calcedon, 
Andreas of Byzantium , and upon the ſame grounds Peter Biſhop of 
Rome. No wonder then if Leontius make Timothy Biſhop of Epheſus , 
and derive the ſucceſſion down from him. But again, this was not an 
act of the Council irs ſelf, but only of one ſingle perſon deliver- 
ing his private opinion in it; and that which is moſt obſervable 
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 gadited in the face of the whole Council, by Philip a Preſhyter 
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18 55 that in the | thing mainly: anſiſted on \ by Lebntiur, he was com. ; 


W 


of Conſtantinople. For the caſe of Baſſianus\ and Stephen about their 


violent intruſion into the Biſhoprick of Epheſus ,-.belng diſcuſſed ber 


fore: the Council -'a- queſtion was, propounded, by the Council 


ding to the Canons. | Leontins Biſhop of Magneſia ſaith if that there 


had been twenty ſeven Biſnops of Fpbeſur from Timotiy „ d 


all of them ordained in the place. His buſineſs was not to de- 
five exactly the ſucceſſion of Biſhops, but ſpeaking according: to 


| vulgar tradition, he inſiſts that all had been ordained; there. Now 


if he be convicted of the crimen falſi in his m #p9rv,, no wonder if 


we meet with a miſtake in his azpepy;y, i. e. if he were out in his alle- 
ration, no wonder if he were deceived in his tradition. Now as to the 
ordination of the Biſhops in Epheſus, Philip, a Preſhyter of Conſtanti- 
ple convicts him of falſhood in that; For, faith he, Jobn, Biſhop of 
Conſtantinople going into Aſia, depoſed fifteen Biſnops there, and ordain- 


ed others in their room. And Aetius, Archdeacon of Conſtantinople; in- 


ſtanceth in Caſtinus, Heraclidet, Baſilius, Bilhops of Epheſus, all ordain- 
ed by the Biſhop of Conſtaurinople. If then the certainty of ſucceſſion 


Chalcedon, who have ſufficiently blaſted it, by determining the cauſe 
againſt him in the main evidence produced by him. So much to ſhew 
how far the cleareſt evidence for ſucceſſion of Biſhops from Apoſtolical 
times, is from being convincing to any rational man. Thirdly, The ſuc- 


relies upon the credit of this Leontius, let them thank the Council of 


ceſſon ſo much pleaded by the Writers of e primitive Church, was nt 
a ſucceſſion of perſons in Apoſtolical power,: but ſucceſſion in Apoſtolical 


dodrine; which will be ſeen by a view ef the places produced to that 
purpoſe. The firſt is that of Irenzns. Quoniam valde longum eft in hoc 
tali volumine omnium Eccleſiarum enumerare ſucceſſiones, maxime & an- 
tiquiffime, & omnibus congnitæ d glorioſiſimis duobus Apoſtolis Petro &. 
Paulo Rome fundatæ & conſtitute Ecclaſid, eam quam Laber ab Apoſtolis 
traditionem, & annunciatain bominibus fidem, per ſucceſſiones Epi ſcoporum 
pervenientes uſque tid not, indicantes, confundimus. onnes eos, I Where 
we ſee Irenæus doth the leaſt of all aim at thę making out of a ſucceſ- 
ſion of Apoſtolical power in the Biſhops he ſpeaks of, but a conveying 
of the doctrine of the Apoſtles down to them by their hands; ( which 
doctrine is here called tradition, not as that word is abuſed by the Pa- 
piſts to ſignifie ſomething diſtinct from the Scriptures, but as it ſignifies 
the conveyance of the doctrine of the Scripture its ſelf) which is clear- 
ed by the beginning of that Chapter, Traditiongm itaqs Apoſtoloruim in 


Toto mundo manifeſtatam in Eccleſia adeft perſpicere omnibus qui vera velint 


tudire ; &. babernus annumerare eos qui ab Apoſtolis inftitutt ſunt Epiſcopi 
in Eccleffis, ſfucreſſores eorum uſq;, ad wh. nihil 4 . 
cognoverunt, quale ab his deliratur. His plain meaning is, that thoſe 
perſons who were appointed by the Apoſtles to overſee. and govern 
Churches, being ſufficient witneſſes themſelves of the Apoſtles doctrine, 
have conveyed it down to us by their ſucceſſors, and we cannot learn 


any ſuch thing of them, as Valentinus and his followers broached. We 


Ade. 


hereſ. l. 3. 
cap 0 3. 


ke it is the doctrine ſtill he ſpeaks of, and not a word what power and 


ſuperiority theſe Biſhops had over Preſbyters in their ſeveral Churches. 


To the. me purpoſe Tertullian, in that known ſpetch of his; Zulamt pe vraſcrip. 
orgines Eceleſiarum ſuarum, evolvant ordinem Epiſcoporum ſuorum,"ita;per aden. be- 


— 3 


ret. cap. 32. 
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ſuccelſlones ab initio decurrentem, ut primus le Epiſcopus" aliquen ex 4 
2 aut Apoſtolicts viris habuerit fue” & . Ho 8 
Eceleſie Apoſtolioæ cenſus ſuos deferunt; ſicut Snmrnæorum Err laſa haben: 
Polycarpirm à Johanns conlocatum refert, ficut Romanorum Clementon 4 
Petro ordinatum edit; proinde 1, & catere' exbibent, quos ab Apaſty- 
tis in Epifeopatuim' conflitutos et app you. traduces A A ſuc 
ceffion J grant is proved in Apoſtolical- Churches by. theſe words of Te. 
tulſian, and this fucoeſſion of perſons, and thoſe perſons Biſhops too: 
but then it is only ſaid, that theſe perſons derived their Office from 
the. Apoſtles, but nothing expreſſed what relation they had: to the 
Church, any more than is implied in the general name of Eviſcopi, nor 
what power they had over Preſbyters, only that there were fuch perſons, 
was fufficient to his purpoſe, which was to preſcribe ggainſi Heretichs 
i. e. to non-ſuit them, or to give in general reaſons why they were not 
to be proceeded with as to the particular debate of the things in queſtion 
between them. For praſcribere in the civil Law, ( whence Tertullian 
tranſplanted that word as many other into the Church) is, cum quis ad. 
verſarium certis exceptionibus removet d lite conteſtandd, ita ut de ſumma 
rei neget agendum, eamve cauſam ex juris præſcripto judicandem : three 
ſorts of theſe preſcriptions Tertullian elſewhere mentions : Hoc exigert 
veritatem cui nemo preſcribere poteſt, non ſpatium temporum, non patrci- 
nia perſonarum, non privilegium regiomem. Here he ſtands upon the fit, 
which is a preſcription of time, becauſe the doctrine which was contra- 
ry to that of the Hereticks, was delivered by the Apoſtles, and con- 
veyed down by their ſucceſſors, which was requifite to be ſhewed, in 
order to the making his preſcription good. Which he thus farther ex- 
Cap. 36. de plains: Age jam qui voles vurigfitatem melins exercere in negotio ſalutis 
 praſipt. tuæ; percurre Eccleſius 4 ies apud quas ipſæ adbuc Cathedre A. 
poſtolorum ſuis locis prefidentur, apud quas ipſæ authentice eorum lite. 
ræ recitantur, . ſonantes vocem & repraſentanies fuciem uniuſcujuſque, 
Proxime eſt tibi Acbaia; babes Corint hum. Si non longe et d Macedb- 
nia, babes Philippos, babes Theſſalonicenſes. Si - otes in Aſiam tendere, 
habes Epheſum. Si autem Italia adjaces, haber m, unde nobis quo- 
que autioritas preſto eff. What he ſpoke before of the perſons, he now 
{peaks of the Churches themſelves planted by the Apoſtles, which by 
retaining the authentick Epiſtles of the Apoftles ſent to them, did there- 
by ſufficiently preſcribe to all the novel opinions of the Hereticks. We 
ſee then evidently, that it is the doctrine which they ſpeak of as to 
ſucceſſion, and the perſonꝰ no farther than as they are the conveyers of 
that doctrine 3 either then it muſt be proved, that a ſucceſſion of ſome 
perſons in Apoſtolical power is neceſſary for the coriveying of this do- 
ctrine to men, or no argument at all can be inferred from hence for 
their ſucceeding the Apoſtles in their power, becauſe they are ſaid to 
Aug. Ep.q2. convey down the Apoſtolical doctrine to ſucceeding ages. Which is 
Auſtin's meaning, in that ſpeech of his, Radix Chriſtiane. ſocietatis per 
ſedes Apoſtolurum & ſurceſſiones Epiſcoporum, certa per orbem propagationt 
funditur. The root of Chriſtian ſociety, (i. e. the do&rine of the % 
-ſpel:) . abroad the world, through the channels of the Apoſt olical 
Aug. Ep.29.-Sees, and the tontinued ſucceſſions of Biſhops therein. And yet if we ma 
believe the ſame: Auſtin, Secundum honorum vocabula que jam Excleſs 
uſtut abtinuit, FE ſcopatus Preſpyterio major eff. The difference between 
of 
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+, + 2 "Epifcopacy and Freſbytery riſes from the cuſtom of the Church, attri- 
buting a name of greater honour to thoſe it had ſet above others. 


wen 


And as for Tertullian, I believe neither party will ſtand to his judg- 
1 | 
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I Caae.- VI. of Church-Government, examined.” 5 
* 38 to the original of Church-power: For he Gith expr "Dif tab, | 
nt inter ordinem & plebem conſtituit Eccleſia. ws Caſtil. c. 7: 
2 Afference between Miniſters and people comes 25 the Church's autbori- 5 
1 y; unleſs he means ſometliing more by the following words, & honor 


er Ordinis conſeſſum ſanftificatus 2 Deo, vig. that the honour which is 
ceived by ordination from the bench of Church-Officers, is ſanctified 
by God, i. e. by his appointment as well as bleſſing. - For. otherwiſe 1 
know not how to underſtand him. But, however, we ſee here he makes 
the Government of the Church to lie in a Conſeſſus ordinit, which 
know not otherwiſe to render, than by a bench of Preſbyters ; becauſe | 
only 1 were ſaid in ordinem cooptari, who were made Preſbyters, and 
not thoſe who were promoted to any higher degree in the Church, 
By the way we may obſerve. the original of the name of Hoh-Orders 
in the Church, not as the Papiſts, and others following them, as tho 
it noted any thing inherent, by way of (I know not what) character 
n the perſon, but becauſe: the perſons: ordained were thereby admitted 
in Ordinem among the number of Church- Officers. So there was O. . Seiden in 
dr Senatorum, Ordo Equeſiris, Ordo Decurionum, and Ordo Sacerdotum Euycb. 
| among the Romans, as in this Inſcription, babe 
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From hence the uſe of the word came into the Church, and thetice 
Ordination, ex vi vocis imports no mote than ſolemn admiſſion into 

this order of Preſbyters ; and therefore it is obſervable, that laying on 

of hands never made men Prieſts under the Law, but only admitted +» 
them into publick Office. So much for Tertullian's Conſeſſus ordinix 
which hath thus far drawn us out of our way, but we now return! 5 
And therefore, Fourthly, This perſonal ſucceſſion, ſo much ſpoken of, is 

ſometimes attributed to Preſbyters, even after the diſtinftion came into uſe 

between Biſhops and them. And that even by thoſe Authors who be- Auer hs 
fore had told us the ſucceſſion was by Biſhops, as Ireneus. Cum autem ref. l. 3. c. a. 
ad tam iterum traditionem, que eft ab Apoſtolis, que per ſucceſſiones Preſty- 
terorum in Eccleſiis cuſtoditur, provocamus eos qui adverſantur traditioni, 

dicent ſe non ſolum Preſtyteris ſed etiam Apoſtolis exiſtentes ſapientio- 

ret, G c. Here he attributes the keeping of the tradition of Apoſtolical 

doctrine to the ſucceſſion of Preſbyters, which before he had done to 

bihops. And more fully afterwards, Quapropter iis qui in Eccleſid ſunt Lis. 4. cap 
PreſÞyteris obaudire oportet, his qui ſucceſſiunem habent ab Apoſtolis, cut 4% 
eftendimus, qui cum Epi ſcopatur fucceſſione, chariſma veritatis certum ſe- 

cndum placitum patris acceperunt. In this place he not only aſſerts the 
 ſucceflion of Preſbyters to the Apoſtles, but likewiſe attributes the ſuc- 

ceſto Epiſcopatds to theſe very Preſbyters. What ſtrange copfuſion muſt 

this raiſe in any one's mind, that ſeeks for a ſucceſſion of Epiſcopal pow- 

er above Preſbyters from the Apoſtles, by the Teſtimony of Irenzus, 

when he fo plainly attributes both the ſucceſſion to Preſbyters, and the 
Epiſcopacy too, which he ſpeaks of? And in the next Chapter adds, 

Taler Prefbyteros nutrit - Eccleſia, de quibus C. Propheta ait. E dabo Cad. 44 
principes tuos in pace, &. Epiſcopos ' tuos in juſtitid. Did Irenaus think 

that Biſhops in a ſuperior order to Preſbyters were derived by an im- 

meqiate ſucceſſion from the Apoſtles, and yet call the Preſbyters by the 

name of Biſhops? It is ſaid indeed, BIS the Apoſtles times * 12 7 
(n | x | y op 
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Biſhop and Preſbyter were common, although the Office was diſting; 


but that was only during the Apoſtles life, ſay ſome, when after the 


name Biſhop was appropriated to that order that was in the Apoſtle, 
(ſo called before) but, fay others, it was only till ſubje& Preſbyters 
were conſtituted, and then grew the difference between the names. But 
neither of theſe cops qapugny. can draw forth the difficulty in theſe 
places of Irenetvs; for now both the Apoſtles were dead, and ſubjeg 
Preſbyters certainly in ſome of theſe Apoſtolical Churches were then 
conſtituted; whence comes then the community of names ſtill, that 


thoſe who are faid to ſucceed the Apoſtles, are called Biſhops in one 


place, but Preſbyters in another, and the very ſucceflion of Epiſcopac 
attributed to Preſbyters? Can we then poſſibly conceive that theſe teſti. 
monies of Irenaus can determine the point of ſucceſſion,” ſo as to make 
clear to us what that power was which thoſe perſons oy whom 
he ſometimes calls Biſhops, and ſometimes Preſbyters. But it is not 
Ireneus alone who tells us that Preſbyters ſucceed the Apoſtles; even 
.. Cyprian who pleads ſo much for obedience to the Biſhops as they were 
| then conſtituted in the Church, yet ſpeaks often of his compreſbyteri; 
E5. 69. ed. and in his Epiſtle to Florentius F l who had reproached him, 
Tamel. J. q. ſpeaking of thoſe words of Chriſt, He that heareth you, heareth me, &c. 
Qui dicit ad Apoſtolos, ac per hoc ad omnes præpoſitos qui Apoſiolis vicaria 
ordinatione ſuccedent, where he attributes Apoſtolical ſucceſſion to all that 
were præpoſiti, which name implies not the relation to Preſbyters as over 
them, but to the people, and is therefore common both to Biſhops and 
*.Cyprian. Preſpyters; * fer ſo afterwards he ſpeaks, nec fraternitas habuerit Epiſe 
wy >, Copum, nec plebs Priepoſitum, Od. Jerome ſaith that Preſbyters are loco A- 
62. G. 65. Poſtolornm, and that they do Apoſtolico gradui ſuccedere; and the fo 
3 33 much magnified Ignatius, vp Sνπν D eis mam oueSels off Amoway 
40 Mag. +. that. the Preſpyters ſucceeded in the place of the Bench of Apoſtles ,, and 
33. ed. I. elſewhere of Sotion the Deacon bn wwomiorsla m9] bhowyry as gern ts 
| 4 TY wprofulegic ws vote Inov Ne-, às it is read in the Florentine 00. 
Voſfii p. 31. Py ſet out by Voſſius; but in the former Editions both by Vedelius 
Vegel. p.50. and the moſt learned Primate of Armagh it is read, dn d . ml 
Soc d Ti pro j Of Oy ropup Inos X- but that of 
Voſſrus ſeems to be the true reading, to which the old Latin verſion in 
Uſer, . 9. Biſhop: Uſber fully agrees; 88 ſubjedtus eſt Epiſcopo ut gratiæ Dei, 
. preſbyterio ut lagi Jeſu Chriſti, It might be no improbable conje- 
cture to gueſs from hence at Ignatius his opinion concerning the original 
both of Epiſcopacy and Prefbytery. The former he looks on as an ex- 
cellent gift of God to the Church; ſo. a learned Doctor paraphraſeth 
Pp. 6. gratia dei. i. e. Dono d Des Eccleſie indulto; ſo Cyprian often Divina dig- 
nations, ſpeaking of Biſhops, 7. e. that they looked on it as an act of God's 
ſpecial favour to the Church, to find out that means for unity in the 
Church, to pitch upon one among the Preſbyters who ſhould have the 


chief rule in every particular Church; but then for Preſbytery, he looks | 


on that as »n@- leb XS, an Inſtitution and Law of Teſus Chritt, 


to the Church for preventing. ſchiſms; on which account it is, and not 
upon the account of divine inſtitution, that Ignatius is ſo earneſt in * 
quiring obedience to the Biſhop, becauſe, as Cyprian ſaith, Eccleſia el 
plebs Epiſcopo coadunata, & grew Paſtori adbarens; and the Biſhops then 


being orthodox, he lays fuch a charge, upon the people to adbere 1 
„Genn If, : ; 


hich muſt, on that account always continue in the Church. And ſo 
Sotion did commendably in ſubmitting to the Biſhop as a favour of God 
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them, ( for it is to the people, and not to the Preſbyrers hs ſpeaks _ 


which was as much as to bid them hold to the unity of the faith, 
ayoid thoſe pernicious hereſies which were then abroad; and ſo Ignati- 
1 and Jerome may eaſily be reconciled to one another; both owning 
the Council of Preſbyters as of divine inſtitution, and both requiring 
obediencr to Biſhops as a ſingular privilege granted to the Church, for 
reventing Schiſms, and preſerving unity in the Faith. And in all thoſe 

irty five teſtimonies produced out of Ignatius his Epiſtles for Epiſoo- 
baey, 1 can meet but with one which is brought to prove the leaſt ſem- 
blance of an Inſtitution of Chriſt for Epiſcopacy and if I be not much 
deceived, the ſenſe of that place is clearly miſtaken too. The place is 
F. ad Epheſios : He is exhorting the Epheſians, cube v e v 


1 3 


T falle ſignifies Apocalypſe 17. 17. and adds, 3 58 Inovs Nevo: ma d- 
ul v Cav, Ts waleys 1 rep, ws Y ,01 BMαννοννττ of a THeaIa. 
verdirles ov Ino Keros yropun, aol ô. dy m u ouupigerv Th Te bags 
re r u de d avis rr He begins to exhort them 70 ' concur with 
the wi , 

or council of the Biſhop; and in the middle he ſhews the ground of the 
connexion! of theſe two together; for Chri#, ſaith he, who is our inſa- 
parable Life, is the counſel of the Father, and the Biſhops, who are ſcat- 


tered abroad to the ends of the earth, are the Counſel of Feſus Chriſt, ie. 
do concur with the will of Chriſt; zberefore follow the Counſel of 2 | 
l ſenſe 


Biſhop, which alſo you do. Every thing is plain and obvious in the 


ere, and very coherent to the expreſſions both before and after; only 


the &/ muſt be left out as plainly redundant, and e muſt not be 
rendred determinati, but rather diſterminati, becauſe it refers to a place 
here, and ſo it notes their being diſperſed into ſeveral places, and ſepa- 
rated from one another, thereby imply ing the unity of their Faith, and 
the coapulum fidei, notwithſtanding their diſtance from one another, as to 


place in the world, which in Cyprian's words is, Eccleſiæ univerſe per to- 


tum  mundum unitatis vinculo copulate. And certainly a ſtronger. argu- 
ment than this could not have been given for the Ephe/tans chearful 
obedience to their Biſhop, (which is the thing he aims at) than the 
yniverſal conſent of all the Biſhops in the Chriſtian World in the 
unity of the Faith of Chriſt ; ſo that as Chrift is the will and counſel 
of the Father, becauſe of that harmony and conſent which is between 
their wills; ſo the Biſhops are the will and counſel of Chriſt, as chear- 
fully uniting in the profeſſion of his Faith. So that we ſee Ignatius 
himſelf cannot give a doubting mind ſatisfaction of the Divine inſtitu- 
tion of Biſhops, when in the only place brought to that purpoſe, his 
ſenſe is quite different from what it is brought for. So that the Re- 
cords of the Church are far from deciding this controverſie as to the 


certainty of the form of Government inſtituted by Chriſt, becauſe of 


the ambiguity of thoſe Records as to the point of ſucceſſion to the Apo- 
ltles, in that this ſucdeſſion might be only of a different degree, in that 


it is not clear and convincing in all places; in that where it is cleareſt, 


t is meant of a ſucceſſion of doctrine, and not of perſons; in that if 
it were of perſons, yet Preſbyters are {aid to ſucceed the Apoſtles as 
well as Biſhops, by the ſame perſons who ſpeak of theſe, By which 
laſt thing we have likewiſe cleared the Second thing propounded, to 


ſhew the ambiguity of the teſtimony of Antiquity, which was the pro- 


mſcuous uſe F the names of Biſhops and Pre Jeers, aſter the diſtinction 
„„ between 


ger, which I ſuppoſe may be rendred to fulfil che will of God, ſo wait- 71 9. Veſſi 


God, and concludes his exhortation, to concur with the u 
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Þ. 57 Bt greut contention about the name of Rpiſcopacy; and ſo there are ſtil} 
ad. that from his Epiſtle too. For er one place he ale u, 
Page 34. that the Apoſtles ordained their firſt fraits to be Biſbops and Deacons, ogg 
+. * pemdfloy meas, of thoſe that ſhould believe; afterwards he makes no 
ſeruple of calling thoſe Biſhops Preſbyters in ſeveral places, e d 
wepolSoriprouwlts type U, & c. and ſpeaking of the preſent ſchiſm at 
Corinth, he ſaith, it was a moft ſhameful thing, and unworthy of Cbriſti- 
ans. Arges aamilet N aiges Y dg && ves agwyits dre 
hy HES E x apyaiay Rogirivioy Hπννjeiy di ey ; dbd ejount mode 
Cen reis v. pepe ps. To bear the firm and ancient Church of Co- 
rinth, for the File F one or two perſons to raiſe a ſedition againit the 
Pare go. Preſtytert; and aſterwards, pgroy ay mvipenor 7% ers epi pi; I age 
ge 69. TOE 784 oy | . | * 8 A ade 
& p73 Vrepbvery mpeobulipmy, Only les the flock of Chrift enjoy its 3 with the 
7. 2,3. Preſbyters whith are ſet over it. But becauſe this is 'faid to be ſpokeh 
fore the time of diſtinction between Biſhops and Preſbyters, it being 
ſuppoſed that there were no fubje&t Preſbyters then, ( althouglt no rea- 
fon can be afſigned why the Apoſtles ſhould ordain Biſhops 7 pencrles 
nga of thoſe that ſbowld believe; and ſhould not likewiſe ordai Pref- 
byters for them) yet to take away all ſcruple, we ſhall go farther; 

when ſubject Preſbyters, as they are called, are acknowledged to be, 

and yet Biſhops are call'd Prefbyters then too: For which we have the 
clear teſtimony of the Martyrs of the Gallicat Church, in their Epiſtle 

Aal. p.31. to Fleutherius, Biſhop of Rome, who call Irenæus Treo Comer GnxAuviah 

Exch, l. . When as Blandell obſerves, he had been nine years Biſhop of Lyons, 

cap. 3, in the place of Pothinus; neither doth Blonde//'s atgument lie here, 

that beckuſe they call Him the Prefbyter of the Church, therefore he 

was no Biſhop; as his Antagoniſt ſuppoſeth; but he freely acknow- 

ledgeth him to have ſucceeded Pothinus there in his Biſhoprick 3 but 

becauſe after the difference aroſe between Biſhop and Preſbytem, 

yet they called him by the name of Presbyter, it ſeems very improba- 

le, that when they were commending one to the Biſhop of another 

Church, they ſhould make uſe of*the loweſt name of honour then 

appropriated to ſubject Presbyters, which, inſtead of commending, were 

a great debaſing of him, if they had looked on a ſuperior order above 

thoſe Presbyters, as of divine inſtitution, and thought there had been 

ſo great a diſtance between a Biſhop and ſubject Presbyters, as we are 

made to believe there was. Which is, as if the Maſter of a College, 

in one Univerſity, ſhould be ſent by the Fellows of his Society, to 

the Heads of the other, and ſhould in his Commendatory-Letters to 

chem, be ſtiled a Senior-Fellow of that Houſe : Would not any one 

that read this, imagine that there was no difference between a Senior. 

Fellow and a Maſter, but only a primacy. of order, that he was the firſt 

of che nuniber, without any power over the reſt > This was the ak 
vf Irenowss- be is ſuppoſed to be'Biſhop of the Church'of Lyon; he 15 


Page 57. 


ſent 
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(when there were other Prespyters who were not Biſhops) what coul 
elle bur the Senior-Presbyter, or one that had a primaey of order among, 
but no divine right to a power of juriſdiction over his fellow: Presbyters? 
More inſtances of this nature are brought there by that learned Author, 
which the Reader may compare with the anſwers, and tlien let him judge 
whether the Teſtimony of Antiquity have not too mueli ambiguity in it 


yet more material, is that which we in the I place, that 
moſe wohn ac knowledge the ſuperiority of Biſhops over Preſbyters, do impute 
= an act of the Church, and not aſcribe it to any Home inſtitution. 
The teſtimony of Jerome to this purpoſe is well known, and hath been 
produced already; that of the counterfeit Ambroſe, but true Hilary, is 
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Hiſcopi appeilabuntur, ut recedente uns ſeiuens ei ſuccederet; ſed quia 
=o ſeguentes Preſbyteri indigni — ad primatns tenendos, Ii 
fata eſt ratio, proſpiciente Concilio ut non ordo ſed meritum crearet Epiſ- 
enum multorum Sacerdotum judicio conſtitutum, ne indignus temere Uſur- 
ares & eſſet multis ſcandalum. Very ſtrange that an opinion fo dire&- 
* to the divine right of . ſhould be publiſhed by a 
Heacon of the Church of Rome; and theſe Commentaries cited by Au- 
Fin, with-applauſe of the Perſon, without ſtigmatizing him, for a here- 
tick with Aeriur, if it had been then the opinion of the Church, that 


vine fight. Nothing more clear, than that he aſſerts all the difference 
between a Biſhop and Preſbyters to ariſe from an act of the Church 


place; i is a miſtake of BlondeF's, to attribute this to the Nicene Coun- 
eil; doubtleſs he means no more than that Hierom calls Concilium 
Preſtyterorum, or which he himſelf means by fudicium Sacerdotum. The 
teſtimony of Auſtin hath been already mentioned. Secundum honorum 
docabula qtie jam Eccleſia uſus obtinuit, Epiſcopatus Preſbyterio major eff. 
3 implying it was not ſo always; elſe to what purpoſe ferves 

jam obtinuit, and that the original of the difference was froifi 
the Church > But more expreſs and full is Ifdore himſelf, the Bi- 
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penſatio myſteriorum Dei commiſſa en; præſimt enim Ecclefiis Chriſti, &. 


liter &. in dotirina populi & in officio prædicandi, ſed ſola propter au- 
Qoritatem ſummo Yr or da Clericorum j reſervata 1 ky; mil- 
en Ecclſiæ diſciplins vindicata concordiam ſolveret, ſcandala genera- 
ret. What could be ſpoken more to our purpoſe than this 1s ? he 
Alerts the identity of power, as well as name, in both Biſhops and 
ters, in governing the Church, in celebrating the Euchariſt, in 
the Office of preaching to the people, only for the greater honour of 
the Biſhop, and for preventing ſchiſms in the Church, the power of 
ordination was reſerved to the Bifhop; by thoſe words proprer auttori- 
tatem, he cannot poſſibly mean the authority of a divine command, for 
that his following words contradict, that it was to prevent ſchiſms and 
feandals, and after produceth the whole place of Ferome to that pur- 
poſe. Agreeable to this, is the judgment of the ſecond Council of Sevil 

| 3 | in 


gaby the Church of Lyons on a Meſſage to-the Biſhop of Remey wheti, 
norwithſtanding his being Biſhop; they call him wh <A of . * 


Biſhops in their power over Preſbyters did ſucceed the Apoſtles by a di- 


ehufirig men for their deſerts, when before they ſucceeded in order of 


to decide the Controverſie clearly on either fide. But that which ſeems. 


Offici 
in confettione corporis & ſanguinis conſortes cim Epiſcopis funt z fin- 
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m every ones mouth upon this controverſie,; Qua primum 'Preſbyteri In Eph. R 


| flop of Sevi! in Spin ſpeaking of Preſbyters. His ſicut Epiſcopis diſ- De Eceles 
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in-Spain, upon the occaſion of the irregular proceedings of ſome PreC.. 
Cerc, Hi 5 ordained by Agapius Biſhop of Cordubu. Their words are theſe: 
= 7: Nam.quamuis cum 1517 plurima illis Miniſteriorum communis ſit diſpen- 
apud Bin ſatio, quædam nove 
e Preſbyterorum G. Diaconorum &. Virginum conſecratio, &c. Hec enim om. 
| nia illicita efſe Preſbyteris, quia Pontificatus apicem non babent, quem ſo 
lis deberi Epiſcopis authoritate Canonum pracipitur : ut per bac & diſcre- 
tio graduum, & dignitatis faſtigium ſummi Pontificis denonſtretur. Hoy 
much are we beholding to the ingenuity of a Spaniſh. Council, that doth. 
plainly diſavow the pretence of any divine right to the Epiſcopacy by 
them ſo ſtrenuouſly aſſerted > All the right they plead for, is from. the 
novelle &. Eccleſiaſticæ regulæ, which import quite another thing from 
divine inſtitution; he that hath not Jearnt to diſtinguiſh between the 
authority of the Canons of the Church, and that of the Scrip- 
tures, will hardly ever underſtand. the matter under debate with 
* us: and certainly it is another thing to preſerve the honour of the dif. 
ferent degrees of the Clergy, but eſpecially of the chief among them, 
VIS, the 5 | | | 
command of Chriſt ; and upon the account of divine inſtitution. That 
which 1s rejoyned in anſwer to theſe teſtimonies, as far as I can learn, is 
only this, that the Council and Iſidore followed Jerome, and ſo all make up 
but one ſingle teſtimony, But might it not as well be ſaid, that all that are 
for Epiſcopacy did follow Ignatius or Epiphanius, and ſo all thoſe did make 
up but one ſingle teſtimony on the other ſide? yea I do as yet deſpair of 
finding any one ſingle teſtimony in all antiquity, which doth in plain terms 
aſſert Epi ſcopacy, as it was ſetled by the practice of the Primitive Church 
in the ages following the Apoſtles, to be of an unalterable divine right. 
Some expreſſions I grant in ſome of thei ſeem to extol Epiſcopacy very 
high; but then it is in order to the peace and unity of the Church, and 
in that ſenſe they may ſometimes be admitted to call it Divine and Apo- 
ftolical, not in e. of its inſtitution, but of its end, in that it did in 
their opinion tend as much to preſerve the unity of the Church, as the 
Apoſtles power did over the Churches while they were living. If any 


ſhall meet with expreſſions ſeeming to carry the fountain of Epiſcopal 


power higher, let them remember to diſtinguiſh between the power it 
ſelf, and the reſtrained exerciſe of that power; the former was from the 


Apoſtles, but common to all diſpenſers of the word; the latter was 


appropriated to ſome, but by an act of the Church, whereby an emi- 
nency of power was attributed to one for the ſafety of the whole. And 
withal let them conſider that every Hyperbolical expreſſion of a Father 
will not bear the weight of an argument: and how common it was to 
call things Divine, which were conceived to be of excellent uſe, or did 
come from perſons in authority in the Church, One would think that 


Con. Chat. ſhould meet with 0d youre in the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon, 


Part. 2. jt could be rendred by nothing ſhort of the Scriptures: whereas they 
Af. 1. mean no more by it, but only the Emperour's letters to the Council. It 
hath been already obſerved how ready they were to call any cuſtom of 
the Church before their times an Apoſtolical tradition. And as the Hea- 
thens when they had any thing which they knew not whence it came, 
they uſually call it Atomer3s as though it came immediately from heaven; 
ſo the Fathers when traditions were conveyed to them, without the 
names of the Authors, they conclude they could have no other fountain 
but the Apoſtles. And thus we ſee many traditions in ſeveral un, 
I 


ts. & Eccleſraſticis regulis {bi probibita noverint, ſaut 


iſhop, than to obſerve a thing merely out of obedience to he 
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from the prevalency of this perſwaſion, that whatever they derive 

fom their Fathers, was of that nature. But then for that anſwer to 
the Council, and Iſidore, and Ferome, that they make but one teſtimo- 
oy; I Gy, that although the words be of the ſame ſenſe, yet they have 
the nature of a different teſtimony, upon theſe accounts. Firſt, as pro- 
duced by perſons of different condition in the ON HR think they 
are even with Jerome when they tell us what a pique there was between 
him and Jabn Biſhop of Jeruſalem, and that he might have the better 
advantage of his adverſary, when he could not raiſe himſelf up to the 
honour of Epiſcopacy, he would bring that down to the State of Preſ- 


| . ery; but, as ſuch entertain too unworthy thoughts of one of thoſe 


athers, whom they profeſs themſelves admirers of; ſo this prejudice 
cannot poſſibly lie againſt 1/dore, or the Council: For the firſt was him- 
ſelf a Biſhop of no mean account in the Church of God; and the Coun- 
eil was compoſed of ſuch; it could be no bias then of that nature could 
draw them to this opinion: and no doubt they would have been as for- 
ward to maintain their own authority in the Church, as the truth and 
conſcience would give them leave. Therefore on this account one teſti- 
mony of a ſingle Biſhop, much more of a whole Council of them, againſt 
their acting by divine authority in the Church, is of more validity than 
ten for it, in as much as it cannot but be in regſon ſuppoſed that none will 
ſpeak any thing againſt the authority they are in, or what may tend in 


the leaſt to diminiſh it, but ſuch as make more conſcience of the truth, 


than of their own credit and eſteem in the world. Secondly, In that it 
vas done in different ages of the Church; Jerome flouriſhed about 380. 
Iidove ſucceeded Leander in Sevil, 600. the Qguncil fat, 619, the Coun- 
cil of Aquen which tranſcribes 1/idore and owns his doctrine, 8 16. So 
that certainly ſuppoſing the words of all to be the ſame, ae the Teſti- 
mony is of greater force, as it was owned in ſeveral Ages of the Church, 
by whole Councils, without any the leaſt control that we read of. 


And if this then muſt not be looked on as the ſenſe of the Church at 


that time, I know not how we can come to underſtand it: if what is 


politively maintained by different perſons in different agesof the Church, 


and in different places without any oppoſing it by Writers of thoſe ages, 
or condemning it by Councils, may not be conceived to be the fenſe of 
the Church at that time. So that laying all theſe things together, we 
may have enough to conclude the Ambigayty at leaſt, and thereby in- 
competency of the Teſtimony of Antiquity, tor finding out the certain form 
which the Apoſtles obſerved in planting Churches. 


Me proceed to the third thing to ſhew the incompetency of Antiqui- F. 
ty tor deciding this controverſy, which will be from the Partiality of 


the Teſtimony brought from thence, Two things will ſufficiently mani- 
let the Partiality of the judgment of Antiquity in this caſe. Firſt, 
Their apparent judging of the practice of the firſt primitive Church, ac- 
cording to the cuſtoms of their own. Secondly, Their ſtiff and pertina- 


dious adhering to private traditions contrary to one another, and both 


lides maintaining theirs as Apoſtelical. Firſt, judging the practice of the 
dpoſiles by that of their own rimet; as/is evident by. Theadoret, and the 


reſt of the Greek Commentators, aſſigning that as the reaſon why the 


Prelbyters ſpoken of in the Epiſtles to Tiworby and Titus, were not 
Biſhops in the ſenſe. of their age, hecauſecthere could be but one Biſhop 


ma City, whereas there are mand enpreſſed in thoſe placed, as: e 
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of the Jewiſh Cotus, and the other of the Gentile.” I enter not the dif. 


them; nay when they imagine the neceſſity of ſuch a cuſtom at preſent 


Eccleſ. hiſt. related by Euſebius, and Socrates and many others. They had herein all 


I. 5. e. 15. 
Socrat. l. 25 
Co 21. 


nay the flames of which, by the help of the Prince of the air were 


late pleaders for Epiſcopacy; and it is ſaid of them, that they poke ac. 
cording to the Cuſtom of their own time. And it is now thought chere 


times, being but one remove from them: yea the perſons contending 


unn aur I 
the ſeveral Cities: whereas this is denied of 'Apoſtolical times by the 


were two Biſhops in Apoſtolical times in ſeveral Cities; the one the bead 


pute again here, whether it were ſo or no, only J hence manifeſt how 
far thoſe perſons themſelves who plead for the judgment of the Fathers as 
deciding this controverfy, are from thinking them impartial judges, when 
as to the grounds of their ſentence they are confeſſed to'ſpeak only of the 
practice of their own time. Who can imagine any force in Chryſoſtone's 
argument, that the Preſbyters who laid bands on Timothy muſt need bs 


Biſhops, becauſe none do ordain in the Church bus Biſbops, unleſs he makes 


this the medium of his argument, that whatever was' the practice of the 
Church in his days, was ſo in Apoſtolical times. There 1s, I know not 


what ſtrange influence in a received Cuſtom, if generally embraced, that 


doth poſſeſs men with a fancy it was never otherwiſe than it is with 


in the Church, they preſently think it could never be otherwiſe than it 
is, But of this I have ſpoken ſomewhat already. Secondly, that which 
makes it appear how partial the judgment of Antiquity is, in adbering 
to their particular traditions, and calling them Apoſtolical, though contra- 
7 tb one another. How can-we then fix upon the teſtimony of antiqui- 
ty as any thing certain or impartial in this caſe? when it hath been 
found ſo evidently partial in à cafe of leſs concernment than this is. A 
Witneſs that hath once betrayed his faithfulneſs in the open court, will 
hardly have his evidence taken in a caſe of moment, eſpecially when 


the cauſe muſt ſtand or fall according to his fingle teſtimony. For my 


part, I ſee not how any man that would fee reaſon for what he doth, 
can adhere to the Church for an unqueſtionable tradition received from 


the Apoſtles; when in the caſe of keeping Eaſter, whether with the 


Jews on the fourteenth Moon, or only on the Lord's day, there was ſo 
inuch unreaſonable heat ſhewed on both ſides, and ſuch confidence that 
on either fide their tradition was Apoſtolical. The ſtory of which is 


the advantages imaginable in order to the knowing the certainty of the 
thing then in queſtion among them. As their nearneſs to Apoſtolical 


pleaded perſonal acquaintaneewith ſome of the Apoſtles themſelves, as 


Polycarp with John, and Anicetus of Rome, that he had his tradition | 


from St. Peter; and yet fo great were the heats, ſo irreconcilable the 
controverſy, that: Gy proceeded to dart the Thunderbolt of excommu- 
nication in one anothers faces; as Victor with more zeal than piety, 


threw preſently the Afiatick Churches all out of Communion, only for 


differing as to this tradition. The ſmall coals of this fire kindled a 
whole Atna of contention in the Chriſtian world, the ſmoak and aſhes, 


blown over into the boſom of the then almoſt infant Northern Churches 
of Britain, where a ſolemn diſpute was cauſed upon this quarrel be- 
tween Colmannus on one fide, and Wilfride on the other. The like con- 
teſt was upon this occaſion between Auguſſine the Monk, and the Briziſ 
Biſbops. The obſervation” of this ſtrange combuſtion in the primitive 
Ollurch upon the account of ſo vain, frivilous, unneceſſary a thing as this 
Wa, drew this note from a learned and judicious man, formerly Wen 
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in his Traft of Schiſen; By this we may plainly fee the danger of olir ap- 8. 4. 
del to antiquity, for teſolnrion in controverted points of, faith, O bow 
fal relief” we are 10. expert from thence ! for if the diſcretion of the 
vn ona reno  - Bognor lect oo 1 Ho 
confiderable, ſo mainly fail them, as not to ſee the truth in a ſubjeft, 
where it 7s the greater miarvail bow they could avoid the 4 bt of it, can 
we without the impuration of great 7 and folly, thin 15 poor-ſpirited 
perſons, competent Judges of the queſtions nom on foot betwizet the Churches? 
w/o chat perſop, as able to make the beſt improvement of the Fathers 
x any of thoſe who profeſs themſelves the moſt ſuperſtitious admirers 
of antiquity. But if we miſt ſtand to the judgment of the Fathers, 
let us ſtand to it in chis, that no tradition is any farther to be em- 
« braced, than as it is founded on the word of God. For which purpoſe 
thoſe words of Cyprian are vety obſervable; In tompendio eſt autem apud cytian ef: 
religioſas & ſimplices mentes, & erforem deponere, &. invenire atque > 74 "14 
ruere ueritatem: Nam fi ad divine traditivms caput & origintm reverta- 
mr, ceſſat error humans. He aſſerts it an eaſie matter fot truly religi- 
dus and plain-hearted men to lay aſide their error, and to find out the 
truth, which is by returning to the head and ſpring of divine tradition, 
viz. the Scriptureg; Which he expreſſeth farther,” with an elegant ſimi- 
Etude; Si Canalis aquam ducens, qui copioſe prius & largiter profluebat, 
; ſubito deficiat, nonne ad fontem pergitur ut illic defectionis ratio noſcatur; ib. n. 14. 
wretmne are ſcentibus venis, in capite unda ficcaverit;, an vero integra det 
inde & plena procurrens, in medio itinere deſtiterit ? ut fi vitio interrupti 
aut bibuli canalis affectum eſt, quo minus aqua continua perſeveranter &. 
jugiter fiueret, refeo && confirmato canali al "uſum atque ad potum civi. 
tatis aqua collecta eadem ubertat Atquie integritate repreſentaretur, qua | 
de fonte proficiſcitur,  Quod & nunc fucere oportet Dei ſaterdotes pra-. 
cepta'Aivina ſervantes, ut ſt in aliqus mut averit (l. nutaverit ) &. vacil - 
laverit veritas, ad originem Dominicam, & Evangelicam, &. Apoſtolicam 
traditionem revertamur, & inde ſurgat actus noſtri ratio, unde & ordo & o- 
1igo ſurrexit. His meaning is; That as when a channel ſuddenly fails, | # 4 
we preſently enquire where and how the breach was made, and look to 1 ö 
the ſpring and fountain, to ſee the waters be fully conveyed from thence f 
8 formerly; fo upon any failure in che tradition of the Church, our 
only recourſe muſt be to the true fountain of tradition the word of God, 
and ground the reaſon of our actions upon that which was the foundation 
our profeſſion. And when Stephen the Biſhop of Rome would tedder him 
do tradition, Cyprian keeps his liberty by this cloſe queſtion, unde illa tra- 
dirio ? utrimne-de Dominica & Euangelica auctoritate deſcendens, an de A- _ 
Poftolorum mandatis atque Fpiſtolis veniens Si ergo aut Euangelio præcipi- 
ur, aut in Apoſtolorum Epiſtolis, aut attibus continetur—obſervetur Divina har 
G ſencta trallitio. We ſee this good man would not batilk his way one foot 
for the great bug-bear of Tradition, unleſs it did bear the character of a di- 
vine truth in it, andcould produce the credentzals of Scripture to teftifie its 
authority to him. To the ſame purpoſe that ſtout Biſhop of Cappade- 
te, Firmilian, whoſe unhappineſs with Cyprian's, was only that of Job's | 
Friends; that they excellently managed a bad cauſe, and with far more im eh. 
f the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, than Stephen did, who was to be juſtified mer ep. 
in nothing but the truth he defended. Eos autem, faith Fitmilian, gui 1 
Nome feat, non en in omnibus obſervare que ſint ob origine tradita, ; 
Fallen Apoftolorum- aufforitatem pretendere, which he there makes out 
er birge, vi. chat the Church hr aha gathered corruption Wipes, 
d 5 which 
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which after broke out into an Inpoſthume in the head of it; Where 


then muſt we find the certain way of reſolving the controverſy we are 


upon? the Scriptures determine it not, the Fathers tell us there is ng 


Hiſt. Eccl, 
1. 2. cap. 22. 


believing tradition any farther than it is founded in Seripture; thus are 
we ſent back from one to the other, till at laſt. we conclude there is no 
certain way at all left to find out a deciſion of it. Not that we are 
left at ſuch uncertainties, as to matters of faith, (I would not be ſo mi- 
ſtaken) we have 4rcbimedes.his Paſtulatum granted us for that, a place 
to fix our faith on, though the world be moved out A's place, I mean 
the, undoubted, word of God; but as to matters of fact not clearly re- 
vealed in Scripture, no certainty can be had of them, from the hoyer- | 
ing light of unconſtant tradition. Neither is it only unconſtant, but in 
many things repugnant to its ſelf, which was the laſt conſideration to 
be ſpoke to in reference to the ſhewing the incompetency of antiquity 
for deciding our Controverſie. Well then, ſuppoſe we our ſelves nor 
waiting for the final verdict of Church tradition to determine our preſent 
cauſe ; If the Jury: cannot agree, we are as far from ſatisfaction as 
ever; and this is certainly the caſe we are now in. The main difficulty 
lies in the immediate ſucceſſipm to the Apoſtles; if that were but once 
cleared, we might bear with interruptions afterwaxds; but the main 
{eat of the controverſie. lies there, whether the Apoſtles upon. their 
withdrawing from the Government of Churches, did ſubſtitute fingk 
perſons to ſucceed them or n ſo that unleſs that be cleared, the very 
Deed of gift is queſtioned; arid if that could be made appear, all other 
things would ſpeedily follow. Yes, ſay ſome, that is clear: For at Je- 
ruſalem, Antioch, and Rome, it is evident that ſingle perſons were ed 
with the Government of Churches. In Meruſali m, ſay they, James, the bro- 
ther of our Lord, was made Biſhop by the Apoſtles: But whence doth that 
2870 it is {aid from Hegeſippug in Euſebius : But what if he ſay no ſuch 
thing? his words are theſe, Ha v cnxanciar AN f dn Which 
is there interpreted, Eccle 2 . una cum cæteris Apofiolis 


1 And no more is thereby meant, but that this James, who is 


by the Ancients conceived to be only a Diſciple before, is now taken in- 
to a higher charge, and inveſted in a power of governing the Church as 
the Apoſtles were. His power it is plain was of the ſame nature with 


that of the Apoſtles themſelvesz and who will go about to degrade 


them ſo much as to reduce them to the Office of ordinary Biſhops? James 
in probability did exerciſe his Apoſtleſhip the moſt at Jeruſalem, where 
by the Scriptures we find him Reſident, and from hence the Church aiter- 


wards, becauſe of his not travelling abroad, as the other Apoſtles did, 


according to the language of their own times, they fixed the title of 


Biſhop upon him. But greater, difference we ſhall find in thoſe who are 


V. Magde- 
urg Cent. 1. 
* 2+ c. 10. 


pleaded to be ſucceſſors. of the Apoſtles. At Antioch ſome, as Origen 
and Euſebius, make Ignatius to ſucceed Peter; Jerome makes him the 
third Biſhop, and placeth Euodius before him; others therefore to ſolue 
that, make them cotemporary Biſhops, the one of the Church of the Jews, 
the other of the Gentiles ; with what congruity to their Hyporbeſis of 3 
ſingle Biſhop and Deacons placed in every City, i know not, but that Salvo 
hath been diſcuſſed before. Come we therefore to Rome, and here the 
ſucceſſion is as muddy as the Tiber it ſelf; for here Turtullian, Rujnus, 
and ſeveral others, place Clement next to Pater. Ireuaus and Euſabius, ſet 
Anacletus before him: Epiphanius and Optatus both Auacletus and.Cletus, 


 Auguſtinus aud Damaſus, with others, make Ausci us, Cletus, and Linny al 


in the Church t 
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to precede him. What way ſhall we find to extricate our ſelves out of this 


Labyrinth, ſo as to reconcile it with the certainty of the form of Govern- 


ment in the Apoſtles times? Certainly, if the Line of ſucceſſion fail us here, 
when we moſt need it, we have little cauſe to pin our faith upon it, as to the 


certainty of any particular form of Church-Government ſetled in the Apo- 


les times, which can be drawn from the help of the Records of the pri- 
mitive Church; which muſt be firſt cleared of all Defefiveneſs, Ambiguity, 
Partiality and Confufion;, before the thing we enquire for, can be extracted 


out of them. 


Having thus far ſhewed that we have no abſolute cettainty of what F. 198 0 
ſorm of Government was ſetled by the Apoſt les in the ſeveral Churches 


ef their plantation: The next Cunſidefation which follows to be ſpoken 


to, is, That the Apoſtles, in probability, did not obſerus any one fixed 
courſe of ſetling the Government of Churches, but ſetled it according to the 


(ſeveral circumſtances of places and perſons which they Hd to deal wvith. 


This will be ex abundanti as to the thing by me deſigned, which would 
be ſufficiently cleared without this; and therefore lay it not as the 
foundation of my Theſis, but only as a doctrme of probability, whichi 


may ſerve to Koncile the Controverſies on foot about Church-GCoOo- 
vernment. For if this be made appear, then it may be both granted 
that the Apoſtles did ſettle the Government in the Church in a College 


of Preſbyters, and in a Biſhop and Deacons too, according to the diverſi- 


ty of places, and the variety of circumſtances. It is eaſie to obſerve, 
at as to rites and cuſtoms in the Church, the original of moſt mens 

miſtakes is, contluding that to be the 7 practice of the Church, 

which they meet with in ſome places, w s that 1s moſt true which 


* 


Firmilian tells us, In plurimis prot 
(L hominum )) diverſitate, uariantux; nec tamen proper hoc Eccleſie Ca- 
tholicæ pace atque unitate diſceſſum eit, Thoſe rites varied in divers pla- 
ces, retaining ſtill the Unity of the Faith. So as to matter of Govern- 
ment, mens miſtakes do ariſe from an univerſal concluſion deduced out 
of particular premiſes; and what they think was done in one place, they 
conclude wu be done in all: Whereas, theſe are the grounds inducing 
me probably to conclude, that they obſerved not-the ſame cotirſe in all 
places. Which when an impartial Reader hath ſoberly conſidered, (with 
what hath gone before) I am in hopes, the W of this opinion may 
not prejudicate its entertainment with him. My grounds are theſe, 
Firft, From the different ſtate, condition and quantity of the Churches 
planted by the Apoſtles. Secondly, From the multitude of unfixed officers 

= which afted with authority over the Church where 
they. were reſident. Thirdly, From the different cuſtoms obſerved in ſeueral 
Churches, as to their Government, after the Apoſiles deceaſe. I begin with 
the Firſt, The different ſtate, condition and gung of the Churches plan- 
ted by the Apoſtles. For which we are to conſider theſe things; Fir#, 
That God did not give the Apoſtles alike ſucceſs of their labours in all 
places. Secondly, That a ſmall number of believers did not require the 
fame number, which a great Church did, to teach and govern them. 


| — That the Apoſtles did ſettle Church- Officers according to the 
11 


pr of increaſe of believers, and in order thereto, in ſome great 
places. Fir#, That God did not give the Apoſtles equal ſucceſs to their las 
bours in all places, After God called them to be Fiſbers of men, it was 
not every draught which filled their net with whole ſhoals of fiſhes; 
ſometimes they might toil all night ſtill and catch nothing, or very lit- 
tle. It was not every Sermon of Peter's which converted three thou. 

22 2 | ſand; 


incite, multa pro locorum G. nominum ©?" 2 
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fand ; the whale world might at that rate ſoon have become Chriſtian 
although there had been but few Preachers beſides the Apoſtles, God 
| gave them ſtrange ſucceſs at firſt, to encqurage them the better to meat 
6 with difficulties afterwards : In ſome places God told them he had much 
8 people, in pthers, we read but of few that believed. At Corinth Paul 
Plant, and Apollos waters, and God gives an gbundlant increaſe; but ar 
Ae bens, (Where if moral difpoſitions had fitted men for grace, and the 
improvements of nature, we might have expected the greateſt number 
of Converts ) yet here we read of many mocking, and others delaying, 
Acts 7.30. and but of very few believing: Dionyſius and Damaris, and ſome others 
with them. The plantations of the Apoſtles were very different, not 
from the nature of the ſoil they had to deal with, but from the diffe- 
rent influence of the Divine Spirit upon their endeayours in ſeveral plas 
Rom. 16. 2. ces, We cannot think that the Church at Cencbrea, (for ſo it is called) 
was as well ſtacht with believers as that at Corinth. Nay the Churches i 
generally in the Apoſtles times were not ſo filled with numbers, as men 
are apt to imagine them to be. I can as ſoon hope to find in the Apoſto- 
lical times Dioceſan Churches, as Claſſical. and Provincial; yet this doth 
Par. 1. a 6, hot much advantage the Principles of the Congregational;mep, as I havg 
6.8. -129. already demonſtrated. Yet I do. not think that all Churches in the Apo- 
ſtles times were but one Congregation; but as there Was in Cities many 
Synagogues, ſo there might be many Chyxches out of thoſe Synagogues, 
enjoy ing their former liberties and privileges. And they that will they 
me where five thouſand Jews, and more, did ordinarily meet in one of 
their Synagogues for publick worſhip, may gain ſomething upon me, in 
order tobelieving the Church of Jeruſalem to be one congregation, and yet 
not perſuade me, till they have made it appear, that the Chriſtians then 
had as publick ſolemn {ſet męetiugs as theJews had; which he that un- 
derſtands the ſtate of the Churches at that time, will hardly yield tothe 
belief of. I confeſs, I cannot ſee any rule in Scripture laid down for 
diſtributing congregations 3 but this neceflity would put them upon; and 
therefore it were needleſs to preſcribe them; and very little, if any 
reaſon, can I ſee on the other fide, Why, where there were {a much peo: 
ple as to make diſtin& congregations, they muſt make diſtin& Churches 
from one another; but of that largely in the next Chapter. All Chur- 
ches then we ſe were not of an equal extent. The Second premiſal 
reaſon will grant, vig. that a ſmall Church doth not require the ſame 
number of Officers to rule it, which a great one did. For the duty of 
Officers lying in reference to the people, where the people was but few, 
one conſtant ſetled Officer, with Deacons under him, might with as 
much eaſe diſcharge the work, as in a numerous Church, the joint help 
of many Officers. was neceſſary to carry it on, The ſame reaſon that 
tells us that a large flock, of- ſheep, conſiſting of many thouſands, doth 
call for many Shepherds to attend them, doth likewiſe tell us that aſmall 
flock may be governed with the care of one ſingle Shepherd Watching 
continually over them. The Third premiſal was, that in great Cities 
the Apoſtles did hot only reſpect the preſent guidance of theſe that were 
converted, but eſtabliſhed ſuch as might be uſeful for the converting, 
and bringing in of others to the faith, who were as yet /{rangers to ibe 
Covenant of promiſe, and aliens from the aonilda, ſociety of. Chriſtians. 
And here I conceive a miſtake of ſome men lies, when they think the 
Apoſtles reſpected only the ruling of thoſe which were already conver 
ted; for though this were one part of their work, yet they had: an -e 
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to the main deſign then on foot, the ſubjecting the world to the obedi- 
ence of Faith, in order to which it was neceſſary in places of great re- 
ort and extent, to place not only ſuch, as might be ſufficient to ſuper- 
intend the affairs of the Church, but ſuch as might lay out themſelves 
the moſt in preaching the Goſpel, an order to converting others. Having 
kid down theſe things by way of premiſal, we ſhall fee what advantage 
we can make of them, in order to our purpoſe, - Fir, then, I ſay, That 
in Churches conſiſting of a ſmall number of believers, where there was no 
great probability of a large wereaſe afterwards, one ſingle Paſtor, with. 
Deacons under him, were only conſtituted by the Apaſtles for the ruling of 
thoſe Churches, Where the work was not ſo great, but a Paſtor and 
| Deacons might do it, what need was there of having more? And in the 
great ſcarcity of fit perſons for ſettled rulers then, and+the great multi- 
tude and nedeſſity of unfixed Officers for preaching the Goſpel abroad, 
many perſons fit for that work could not be ſpared to be conſtantly reſi- 
dent upon a place. Now that in ſome places at firſt there was none 
placed but only a Paſtor and Deacons, I ſhall confirm by theſe follow- 
ung Leſtimonies. The firſt is that of Clement, in his Epiſtle. Kam g Pate 34. 
eas zr Y miaes epo les, . Vine mts: d e dvr, bea deu les 
willug ei Sands © SMN ive Tf , -le. The Apoſtles there- 
fire preaching abroau through Countries and Cities, ordained the Firit- 
fruits of fuch as believed, having proved t hem by the ſpirit to be Biſhops 
and Dageons for them that ſhould afterwards believe. Whether by aweat 
we underſtand Villages, or Regions, is not material; for it is certain 
here the Author takes it as diſtinct from Cities z and there is nothing, 1 
grant, expreſſed where the Apoſtles did place Biſhops and Deacons: ex- 
cluſive of other places, i. e. whether only in Cities or Countries; but 
it is evident by this, that wherever they planted Churches, they ordain- 
ed Biſhops and Deacons, whether thoſe Churches were in the City or 
Country. And here we find no other Officers ſettled in thofe Churches 
hut Biſhops and Deacons; and that. there were no more in thoſe Chur- 
ches than he ſpeaks of, appears from his deſign of parallelling the Church- 
Officers in the Goſpel, to thoſe under the Law z and therefore it was 
here neceſſary to enumerate all that were then in the Churches; The 
man controverſie is, what theſe Biſhops were; whether many in one 
place, or only one; and if but one, whether a Biſhop in the modern 
ſenſe or no. For the firſt, here is nothing implying any neceſſity of 
having more than ene in 2a place, which will farther be made appear by 
and by, out of, other Teſtimonies, which will help to explain this. 
As for the other thing, we. uſt diſtinguiſh of the nylon of a Biſhop : 
For he is either ſuch a one as hath none over him in the Church; or he 
zs ſuch a one as hath a power over Preſbyters acting under him, and by 
authority derived from him. If we take it in the firſt ſenſe, ſo every 
Paſtor of a Church, having none exereiſing juriſdiction over him, is 4 
Biſhop ; and ſo every ſuch ſingle Paſtor in the Churches of the primitive 
umes was a Biſhop in this ſenſe, as every Maſter of a Family before Societies 
for Government were introduced, might be called a King, becauſe he had 
none above him to command him: But if we take a Biſhop in the more pro- 
per ſenſe, for one that hath power over Preſbyters and people; ſuch a one 
theſe, ſingle Paſtors were not, could not be. For it is ſuppoſed that 
theſe were only ſingle Paſtors; but then it is ſaid, that after other Preſ- 
ters were appointed, then theſe ſingle Paſtors were properly Biſhops? 
But to that I anſwer, Fir#?, They could.not be proper Bibops by Nane 
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worth conſidering how a power of juriſdiction over Preſbyters can be de. 


— 


of their firſt conſtitution, or then they had no power over any Preſbyters, 


but only over the Deacons and People ; and therefore it would be wel} 


rived from thoſe fingle Paſtors of Churches that had no Preſbyters joit- 
ed with them. It. muſt be then clearly and evidently 3 that it was 


the Apoſtles intention that theſe ſingle Paſtors ſhould: have tlie power 
over Preſbyters, when the Church's neceſſity did require their held. 
which intention muſt be manifeſted. and declared by ſome manifeſtation 


ol it as a Law of Chriſt, or nothing can thence be deduced of perpetu- 
al concernment to the Church of Chriſt. + Secondly.” Either they were 


Eßpiph.c.Ae- 
rium heæreſ. 
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Biſhops before, or only after the appointment of Preſbyters; if before, 


then a Biſnop, and a Presbyter having no Biſhop over him, are all one; 


if after only, then it was by his communicating power to Presbyters to 
be ſuch, or their choice which made him their Biſhop; if the firſt, then 
Presbyters, quoad ordinem are only a humane inſtitution, it being acknow- 
ledged that no evidence can be brouglit from Scripture for them; and 
for any act of the Apoſtles not recorded in Scripture for the conſtituting 
of them, it muſt go among unwritten Traditions; and if that be a Law 


ſtill binding the Church, then there are ſuch which occur not in the 


word of God, and ſo that muſt be an imperfect copy of divine! Laws; 
if he were made Biſhop by an act of the Presbyters, then Presbyters have 


power to make a Biſhop, and ſo Epiſcopacy is an humane inſtitution, 


depending upon the voluntary act of Presbyters. But the cleapſt evi 


dence for one ſingle Paſtor with Deacons in ſome Churches it the begin- 


ning of Chriſtianity, is that of Epiphanivs, which though ſomewhat 
large, I ſhall recite, becauſe, if 1 miſtake not, the curtailing of this Te- 
ſtimony, hath made it ſpeak otherwiſe than ever Fyipbanius meant. Kaj sr 
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emioygm Adu low H & c. The ſenſe of Epiphanins is very intricate and 
obſcure; we ſhall endeavour to explain it: He is giving Aerius an ac- 
count why Paul in his Epiſtle to Timothy mentions only Biſhops and 
Deacons, and paſſeth over Presbyters. His account is this, firſt he charg- 
eth Aerius with ignorance of the ſeries of hiſtory, (which he calls axx- 
Maia cds dne and the profound: and ancient records of the C burch, 
wherein it is a4] po that upon the firit preaching the Goſpel, the Apoſlle 
wvrit according to the preſent ſtate of things. Where Biſhops were not pet 
appointed, (for ſo certainly it ſnould be read ons wn no emmiougmol, not 
rv N, for then he muſt contradi& himſelf? the Apoſtle torites to Biſbops 
and Deacons; (fer the Apoſiles could not fettle all things at firit ) for there 
was a neceſſity of Preſbyters, and Deacons.; for by theſe two orders al 
 Ecelefraſtical offices might be performed; for ve (ſo I read it ens 


| 58, not. o 3 1 28 the ſenſe clearly carries it) there d not found 


any worthy of being 4 Biſhop, the place remained without. one: But 
where neceſſity required one, and there were ſome found fit for tar 
Office, there ſome were ordained Biſhops ;, but int want of convent- 


ent number, there could be no Preſbyters found out to be * 
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T ihcy rip oovrenced rwith: the Biſhop and Dicomr'y 
ll) WM for without their miniſiry the Biſbop: could not be. So that-actord: -- 
| ing to Hniphaniud, there' weren three ſeweral ſtates of Churches in the + IR 
1 apoſtles times; frſt ſome Ghurclies where, there were only Preſbj ' N 
ters and Deacons without à Biſhop. För if Epiphanius fpealt not at 
be guilty: of Aa, vain and: empty Tautolgy, for he after tells us 
where the neceſſity of the Church required it; a Biſhop was made; 
therefore he {peaks of places only where Preſbyters and Deacons were 3 
and other wiſe he would not anſwer Anus about x TA. 14. which it 
is his deſign to do, about The laying on of the had of the. Preſtyrery 
he grants then that at firſt in ſome. places there were only Preſbyters 
and Deacons, as when the Apoſtle writes to Biſhops.» and Deacons, xo 
(where Biſhops at that time of the Church were only Prefbyters) of . 
which two orders, Preſbyters and Deacous, there was an abſolute ne- 33 
deſſity; and the account he gives why they ſetled no higher orders a- 
bove them is, 2 0 . Abus nfunbhony br Gů,öH leni, The Apb- 
files cauld not ſettie all things. at firſt; which words are to be read with 
a Paruntheſis, giving an account why ſometimes only Biffiops and Dea- 
cons. were ſett led, that is, Preſpyters ſo called. Rut, faith hie, where 
necęſſity called for a higher order of Biſhops above Preſbyters, and any 1 
were found qualified for it, there ſuch were appointed and if by rea- 

fon of the want of Perſons of ſufficient abilities to be made Preſbyters 
in thoſe. places, there they were contented with ſuch a ſuperiour Biſuop 
and Deacons aſſiſting of him Some Churches then nccording to his 
judgment, had a Company of Preſbyters to rule them being aflifted 
with Deacons; others had only à ſingle Biſhop with Deacons, and af- = 
ter when: the numbers were increaſed, arid perſons qudlified-were found, : 1 
there were both Biſnop, Preſbyters and Deacons. / For the account Y 
which he gives of the former Want of ſome officers im ſome Churches, 
5 this, Ce (Read Saw, as the learned Dr. well correſts it) h d 
dia An Hen 7 mAnprp gras rn Nove, & Tπνν,ẽd- incite ip Nc ot add!. 

5 * ο pt N ine N dp mth e ee e Y yoo- 
. ph e K ip e Fur the Church not yet baving 

can be campleated. at, firft; hut in proceſs of time euery thing receiuet its 
due perfection. So that Hyiphmmius doth not (ab it is thought by 
oe) ay, that in the firſt of the Church, there were none but 
Bühops ami Deacons it all Churches, but in ſome Churches there were 
Preſpyters and Deacons, in others Biſhops and Deacons, according to 
the, ſtate, condition and neceſſity of the Churches. Hninbanits then ke 
fully and clearly expreſſeth my opinion in reference to the Apoſtles not * 
oblery ing any one ciinſtant courſe in all Ohurches, but letting ſome- 
times many Preſbyters with Deacons, ſometimes onlyrouò Paſtor {who 
is therefore called à Biſhop ) with Deacons; and ſo Tetling officers ac- 
cordipg to the partieular occaſions of every Church! The next conſi- 
&rable teſtimony to our purpoſe is that of Clemens Aleraudrinuuin Eu- 
{bius concerning St. John after his return out of the Iſls of Patmos to 1 
Epheſus, upon the death of Domitian. Ales. aSg1pndpyu@: N com ms 4 
We A 00, ors N EmoxinTys Mon, C cw eee 9 
PROT, d 23 % XA apes ive. Tire Thv d Th. rdf TS onfhοmô Rg 
ty.” He Rod ren invitation into the neighbour provinces, in ſime 
Hacks conflituting Biſbops, in ſome. ſetting in order 1phole'Chutchbes, in o- ; 
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tbers chooſing out one from among t he ref! of thoſe who were Aeſcned by the (11: 
rit of God, Shak be ſet over the Church. So Salmaſſus TEES e b 
Walo. Aſeſ. tranſlated, * ο era, TiVE, e, cboofing one into the Clerp 75 for 
fal. ca. 4. thoſe who were choſen Biſhops are ſaid zAypic mou and the th 
p. 224, Oc. OL 1 2 hs | Y that 
© chooſe are faid waypwou Whence Salmaſius gathers out of theſs 
words the very thing J am now upon. In majoribus urbibus plures, in 
minoribus pauciores Preſpyteros ordinari ſolitos probabile gft ;, In Pagis au- 
tem ant vicis, vel pufillis oppidis, quales xouas' vel fewuymines vocabant 

| Graci, unum aliquem Preſbyterum per illa præcipus tempora quibus non 
nagnus erat mimerus fidelium; - fuffeciſſe veriſmile' eſt. That the Apo. 
files ſet a greater number of Preſbyters in great Cities, fewer in l:ſ; 
and in ſmall villages but one, when the number of believers was but ſmall, 
We have yet one Author more who ſpeaks fully to our purpoſe? It is 
the Author of the Commentaries: under Ambroſe 2 name, who frequent- 
ly aſſerts this opinion I am now making good. Upon the fourth of E 
pheſians he largely diſcourſeth how things were ſettled at firſt, by the 
Apoſtles, by degrees, in the Church of God, evidently ſhewing that 
the Apoſtles did not at firſt obſerve any ſettled conſtant courſe, but 

| acted according to the preſent conveniency, as they ſaw good, in order 
| | to the promoting and advancing the Churches intereſt. Poſquam omi- 
Vs locis Eccleſiæ ſunt conſtitute, &. officia ordinata, liter compoſita res 
eſt quam caperat. Thereby: declaring his opinion that while Churches 

were conſtituting, no certain courſe was obſerved. For as he goes on, 

Primum enim onnes docebant, & omnes baptizabant, quibuſcunque dithus 

vel temporibus fuiſſet occafio,.&c. Ut ergo creſceret iplebs & multiplica- 

retur, Omnibus inter initia conceſſum eſt & euangeligare, &. baptizare, 

G. ſeripturas in Eccleſia explanare. At ubi omnia loca circumplexa oft E- 

cleſia, conventicula conſtitura ſunt, &. reftores & catera officia in Ecle- 

 fris ſunt ordinata; ut nullus de Clero auderet qui ordinatus non efſet, pra- 

ſumerè officium quod ſciret non fibi creditum vel conceſſum; & cœpit alio 

ordine & providenti4 gubernari Eccleſia; quia ſi omnes'eadem poſſent, ir- 

rationabile eſſet, & vulgaris res, & viliſima videretur, &c. Ide non 

per omnia conveniunt ſcripta Apoſtoli ordinationi qua nunc eſt in Eccleſia, 

quia hæc inter primordia ſunt ſcripta; Namn &; Timotheum, ( Preſbyte- 

rum d ſe creatum) Epiſeopum vocat; quia primum Preſbyteri Epiſcopi a. 
pollabantur, ut recedente uno ſequens ei ſuccederet, &c. At firſt he ſaith, 

all Church Offices lay open to all perſons, and everyone did preach and 

 baptize upon all occaſions; but afterwards when Gre. ations were eſta- 

* -bliſhed and Churches ſetled, then none undertook that office but thoſe that 

were ordained to it. 'Thence it is that the Apoſtles writings are not ſuita- 

ble to the preſent ſtate of the Church, becauſe they were penned in the 
- time when things 1were not fully ſetled. For he calls Timothy, who was 
made a Preſoyter by him, Hiſbop; for ſo at firſt the Preſbyters were called, 
among whom. this was the courſe of governing Churches, that as one with- 
- drew, another took his place. This opinion of his he takes occaſion to 
ſpeak of him in ſeveral other places. Upon Rom. 16. Adbuc reBores 
Eccleſia paucis erant in locis, Governours' of Churches were as yet ſet up 
but in fem places. And upon 1 Cor 1. Proptered Ecc leſia ſcribit, quis 
adluic ſingulis Eccleſiis refores non erant inſtiruti. And on 1 Cor. II. 
-Convenientibus Presbyteris, quia adbuc rectores Eccleſiis non onmibus locis 
erant conſtititi. By all which it is moſt evident, that this both learned 
and ancient Author, cited with no ſmall reſpe& by St. Auſtin, doth not 
conceive that the Apoſtles did obſerye any ſetled form in the pes 
| a | ; . urches, 
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Churches, but acted according to principles of prudenct, according to 
the neceſſities and occaſions of the ſeveral Churches by them planted: 
& that where there were ſmall Churches, one Paſtor with Deacons 
might ſuffice: in greater Churches ſame were governed by Preſbyters 
ating in Common Council: others, though very few at firſt, had Re- 
dors placed over them, for ſuperintending the Affairs of the Church. 
Secondly, In Churches conſiſting of a multitude of believers, or where 
there was 4 probability of great increaſe by preachmg the Goſpel, the A. 
yoftles did ſettle a College ＋ Preſbytert whoſe office was partly to govern 
the Church already formed, and partly to labour in the converting more. 
o that in all great Cities where either the work was already great, by 
the number of believers, in order to the diſcharging of Paſtoral duties 
to hem; or where it was great in reference to the number, they labou- 
red in converting of, it ſeems moſt conſonant to reaſon and Scripture, 
that the work ſhould be carried on by the joynt aſſiſtance of many aſ- 
ſociated in the ſame Work. For; is it any ways probable that the A- 
poſtle ſhould ordain Biſhops N he anstue, as Clement ſpeaks, of 
ſuch as ſhould believe, and not ordain perſons in order to the makin 
them believe? They have either a very low opinion of the work of a 
Goſpel Biſhop, or very little conſideration of the zeal, activity and di- 
ligence which was then uſed in preaching, reproving, exhorting, in 
ſeaſon, out of ſeaſon, that think one ſingle perſon was able to under- 
0 it all, Diſcipline was a great deal more ſtrict then, preaching more 
lüge, men more apprehenſive of the weight of their function, tlian 
for any to undertake ſuch a care and charge of Souls, that it was im- 
poſſible for them, ever to know, obſerve, or watch over, ſo as to give 
an account fot them. Beſides, while we ſuppoſe this one perſon im- 
ployed in the duties of his flock, what leiſure or time could ſuch a 
one have to preach to the Gentiles and unbelieving Jews in order 
to their Converſion ? The Apoſtles did not certainly aim at the ſetting 
up the honour of any one perſon, making the office of the Church a 
matter of State and Dignity more than imployment, but they choſe 
men for.their activity in preaching the Goſpel, and for their uſefulneſs 
in labouring to add continually to the Church, Men that were im- 
_ in the Church then, did not confult for their eaſe or honour, 
and thought it not enough for them to ſit {till and bid others work; 
but they were of Pauls mind, Neceſſity was laid upon them, yea, Woe | le 
was unto them if they preached not the Goſpel, Publick prayers were 
not then loco: on as the more principal end of Chriſtian Aſſemblies 
than preaching, nor conſequently that it was the more principal office 
o the Stemardi of the y eie of God, to read the publick prayers of 
the Church, than ro preach in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, And is it not * 
great pity two ſuch excellent and neceſſary duties ſhould ever be ſet at 
variance, much leſs one ſo preferred before the other, that the one 
muſt be eſteem d as Sarab, and the other almoſt undergo the hardſtup 
of Hagar, to be looked on as the Bond-woman of the Synagogue, .and 
e turned out of doors? Praying and preachitig are the Jachin and 
Boaz of the Temple, like Rachel and Leab, both which built up the houſe 
of 17-221; but though Rachel be fair and beautiful, yet Leah is the more 
runful : though prayer be lovely and amiable in the fight of God, when 
t comes from a heart ſeriouſſy affected with what it ſpeaks, yet preaching 
tends more to the turning mens ſouls from ſin unto God. Were the A- 
poſtles commiſſioned by Chriſt to go pray or preach? and what is ' 
t wherein the Miniſters of the Goſpel ſucceeded 'the Apoſtles ? 1s 
e | it 
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it in the office of praying, or preaching ? Ws Paul ſent not to baptize 
but to preach the Goſpel? and ſhall we think thoſe who ſucceeq 
Paul in his office of preaching, are to look upon any thing elſe ;, 
more their work than that? Are Miniſters in their ordination ſent forth 
to be readers of publick prayers, or to be Diſpenſers of God's holy 
word? Are they ordained wholly to this, and ſhall this be the 1c 
principal part of their work? I, but the reaſon is unanſwerable, thy 
praying is the more principal end of Chriſtian Aſſemblies than preach- 
ing; For the one is the end, and the other the means. If by end be 
meant the ultimate end of all Chriſtian duties, that cannot be prayer: 
for that is a means it ſelf in order to that; but the chief end is the fit. 
ting ſouls. for eternal praiſes; if then this unanſwerable reaſon hold 
good, the principal end of Chriſtian Aſſemblies muſt be only praiſes of 
God, and not prayers ; if by the end be meant the immediate end ot 
preaching as that it refers to, that cannot be; for the immediate end of 
preaching, if the Apoſtle may be judge, is inſtruction and edification 
in the faith; Rather preaching is the end of praying, in as much as the 
bleſſings conveyed by preaching are the things which men pray for. 
But this is but one of thoſe unhappy conſequences which follows mens 
judging of the ſervice of God rather by the practices of the Church, 
when it came to enjoy eaſe and plenty, than by the ways and practices 
of the firſt and pureſt Apoſtolical times: when the Apoſtles who were 
beſt able to judge of their own duty, looked upon themſelves as moſt 
concerned in the preaching of the Goſpel, But to this it is commonly 

ſaid that there was great reaſon for it then, becauſe the world was to be 
converted to Chriſtianity, and therefore preaching was the more neceſſary 
work at that time; but when a Nation is converted to the faith, that ne- 
cefſity ceuſeth. It is granted that the preaching of the Goſpel, in re- 
gard of its univerſal extent was more neceſſary then, which was the 
foundation of Chriſt's wiſtituting the Apoſtolical office with an unlimi- 
ted Commiſſion: but if we take preaching as referring to particular 
Congregations, there is the ſame neceſſity now that there was then, 
People need as much inſtruction as ever, and ſo wuch the more in that 
they are apt to think now the name of Chriſtians will carry them to 
heaven. It is a too common and very dangerous deceit of men to look 
upon Religion more as a profeſſion, than matter of Life, more as a 
Netion than an inward temper. Men muſt be heat off from more 
things which they are apt to truſt to for Salvation now, than in thoſe 
times: Men could not think ſo much then, that diligence in publick Af- 
ſemblies, and attendance at publick prayers was the main of Religion. 
Few would profeſs Chriſtianity in thoſe times, but ſuch as were reſol- 
ved before-hand rather to let go their lives than their profeſſion ; but 


the more profeſs it now, without underſtanding the terms of ſalvation | 


by it; the greater neceſſity of preaching to inſtru& men in it. But! 
think more need not be ſaid of this to thoſe that know it is another 
thing to be a Chriſtian than to be called ſo. But however it is granted, 
that in the Apoſtles times preaching was the great work; and if fo, 
how can we think one ſingle perſon in a great City was ſufficient, both 
to preach to, and rule the Church, and to preach abroad in order to 
the converſion of more from their Gentiliſm to Chriſtianity ? Eſpectal- 
Iy if the Church of every City was fo large as ſome would make it, vi. 
to comprehend all the believers under the civil juriſdiction of the City, 
and ſo both City and Country the only charge of one ſingle Biſhop. 
think the vaſtneſs of the work, and the Impoſſibility of a 9 "at 
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charge of it by one ſingle perſon, may be argument enough to make us 
interpret the places of Scripture which may be underſtood in that ſenſe, 

38 of more than one Paſtor in every City; as when the Apoſtles are 

{id to ordain Elders in every City, and Paul's calling for the Elders 
from Epheſus, and his writing to the Biſhops and Deacons of the 
Church of Philippi; this conſideration, I fay, granting that the texts 
may be otherwiſe underſtood, will be enough to incline men to think _ 
that in greater Cities there was a Society of Preſbyters acting together 
for the carrying on the work of tlie Goſpel, in converting ſome to, and 
building up of others in the faith of Chriſt. And it ſeems not in the 
leaſt manner probable to me that the care of thoſe great Churches ſhould 

at firſt be intruſted in the hands of one fingle Paſior and Deacon, and 
afterwards a new order of Preſbyters ere&ed under them, without any 
order or rule laid down in Scripture for it, or any mention in Eccleſi- 
aſtical writers of any ſuch after Inſtitution. But inſtead of that in the 
moſt populous Churches we have many remaining footſteps of ſuch a 
College of Preſbyters there eſtabliſhed in Apoſtolical times. Thence ; 
Ignatius ſays the Preſbyters are us ovviIpioy bes xj ws o. Aro Ep. ad Tral: 
7 3 of the Church appointed by God; and the Bench of Apo- 

files ſitting together for ruling the affairs of the Church, And Origen conracel . 
calls it ovanue co üg mba xn Nh des, 2 College in every City Hl. 3. . 29. 
God's atpointing; and Victor Biſhop of Rome, Collegium noſtrum, and 
Collegium fratrum; Pius, Pauperem Senatum a, apud Romam conſtitu- Pius ep ad 
tum. Tertullian, Probatos ſeniores; Cyprian, Cleri noſtri ſacrum vene- 455 Sn 
randumque Conſeſſium; and to Cornelius Biſhop of Rome and his Clergy, cri. / of 
Florentifſimb Clero tecum præſidenti; Ferome, Senatum noſtrum, cœtum 750. 19. 


\ . ; 7 ö | 1 oy | 8 Hi of 
Preſbyterorum, & commune conſilium Preſbyterorum quo Eccleſia guberna- 4 = 2 


bantur; Hilary, Seniores fine quorum conſilio nihil agebatur in Ecclſia; l. 2. 4 3. 
the Author de ſeptem ordinibus ad Ruſticum, calls the Preſpyters nogotiorum 


Ep. ad. E- 
« as . 3 vag. = 
judices, Eutychius tells us there wete twelve Preſbyters at Alexandria 1 Tim. . 


to govern the Church; and the author of the Itinerary of Peter, of as 
many conſtituted at Ceſare, who though counterfeit, muſt be allowed 
to ſpeak, though not vera, yet veri ſimilia; though not true, yet likely 
things. Is it poſſible all theſe authors ſhould thus ſpeak of their ſeveral 
places, of a College of Preſbyters acting in power with the Biſhop, if 
at firſt Churches were governed only by a fingle Biſhop, and afterwards 
by ſubje& Preſbyters that had nothing to do in the rule of the Church ; 
but were only deputed to ſome particular offices under him, which they 
were impowered to do only by his authority? But the joynt rule of 
Biſhop and Preſbyters in the Churches will be more largely deduced af- 
terwards. Thus we ſee a Company of Preſbyters ſetled in great Chur- 
ches; now we are not to imagine that all theſe did equally attend to 
one part of their work, biff all of them according to their ſeveral abilities 
laid out themſelves; ſome in overſeeing and guiding the Church ; but 
yet ſo as upon occaſion to diſcharge all paſtoral acts belonging to their 
function; others betook themſelves chiefly to the converſion of others 
to the faith, either in the Cities or the adjacent Countries. By which 


ve come to a full, clear and eaſie underſtanding of that ſo much con- 


troverted place, 1 Tim. 5. 17. Oi x92w5s wept wns mpeoUme2gi C 
nud . r- ugiAug o RomwvTiSs OY AGO Y NIRTKAAIG, The Elders 
that rule well are counted worthy vf double honour, eſpecially they that 
labour in the word and uoctrine. Not as though it implied a diſtinct ſort 
of Elders from the Paſtors of Churches, but among thoſe Elders 
that were ordained in the great Churches, ſome attended moſt to ruling 
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the flock already converted, others laboured moſt in converting others 
to the faith by preaching; though both theſe being entered into this e- 
culiar function of laying themſelves forth for the benefit of the Church 
did deſerve both reſpect and maintenance; yet eſpecially thoſe who in. 
ployed themſelves in converting others, in as much as their burden Was 
greater, their labours more abundant, their ſuffering more; and their 
 Chyſoſt. in very office coming the neareſt to the Apoſtolical function. So Chryſo- 
4 Eph. ome reſolves it upon the fourth of the Epheſians, that thoſe who were 
hom. 11. * N 8 MAE apwerrutyo, as Theodoret expreſſeth it, the Tones \ 
id lH, the fixed officers of particular Churches were inferior 0 

thoſe who went abroad preaching the Goſpel; & u, ſaith he, 20 ms 
gnovluv Y way yeriopiruy ol Nb x) Wet aye a ng. An e. 


mm... 


vident argument that the Apoſtle doth not intend any ſort of Elders di- 


ſtin& from theſe ordained Preſbyters of the Cities, is from that very 
argument which the greateſt friends to Lay-Elders draw out of this E- 
piſtle, which is from the promiſcuous acception of the words pron 
„O. and S M H. in this very Epiſtle to Timothy The argument runs 
thus: The Preſbyters ſpoken of by Paul in his Epiſtle to Timothy, are 
Scripture-Biſhops; but Lay-Elders are not Scripture-Biſhops ; therefore 
theſe cannot here be meant. The major is their own, from 1 Tim, 2, 1, 
compared with 4. 14. Thoſe which are called Preſbyters in one place, 
are Biſhops in another ; and the main force of the argument lies in the 
promiſcuous uſe of Biſhop and Preſpyter; now then if Lay-Elders be 
not ſuch Biſhops, then they are not Paul's Presbyters; now Pauls Bi- 
ſhops muſt be Maxine: fit to teach, and therefore no Lay-Elders. A- 
gain we may conſider where Timothy now was, vis. at Fpheſu, 
and therefore if ſuch Lay-Elders any-where, they ſhould be there; 
Let us ſee then whether any ſuch were here. It is earneſtly pleaded 
by all who are for Lay-Elders, that the Elders ſpoken of Acts 20. 17, 
were the particular Eder of the Church of Fpheſis, to whom Paul 
ſpoke, v. 28. where we find their office at large deſcribed. Take heed 
therefore unto your ſelves, and all the flock over which: God bath made you 
 &monxores Biſhops or overſeers. Here both we ſee the names Elders and 
Biſhops confounded again, ſo that he that was an Elder was a Biſbop too; 
and the office of ſuch Elders deſcribed to be a Paſtoral charge over 4 
fock, which is inconſiſtent with the notion of a Lay-Elder. Paul ſent 
indefinitely for the Elders of the Church to come to him; if any ſuch 


then at Epheſus, they muſt come at this ſummons; all the Elders that 


came were ſuch as were Paſtors of Churches; therefore there could be 
no Lay-Elders there. I inſiſt not on the argument for maintenance im- 
plyed in double honour, which Chryſoſtome explains by I 7 arayqgiur 
oper a ſupply of neceſſaries to be given to them, as appears by v.18. 
whi 


De jure pie. Which argument Blondel ſaw ſuch ſtrength in, that it brought him quite 


bis nregim. off from Lay-Elders in that place of Timothy. And he that will re- 


8 *:79: move the controverſy from the Scriptures, to the Primitive Church, 


(as we have no reaſon to think that if ſuch were appointed, they ſhould 


be ſo ſoon laid afide) will find it the greateſt difficulty to trace the foot- 


ſteps of a Lay-Elder, through the records of antiquity for the three tirſt 
centuries eſpecially. The writers of the Church {peak of no Pretbyters 
but ſuch as preached, as appears by Origen, Cyprian and Clement 


Orig. hm. of Alexandria; Origen faith, Omnes Epiſcopi atque omnes Preſbyternt 


1. ipal. 37. e Diaconi erudiunt nos, & erudientes adhibent correptionem, 


verbis auſlerioribus increpant. We fee all Biſhops, Presbyters, = 
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Deacons were in his time preachers, So Cyprian, Et crediderdm quidem 
Preſhyteros G Diaconos qui illic praſentes- ſunt, monere vos & inſtruere 
lniſſime circa  Evangelii gen cut ſemper ab anteceſſoribus noſtrũ 

fatum eff; and in another Epiſtle about making Numidicus a Presbyter, 
he thus expreſſeth it, ut aſcribatur Preſtyterorum Carthaginenſium nume- Ep. 33. 

70, & nobiſenm ſedeat in Clero; where to ſit as one of the Clergy, and 

to be a Presbyter, are all one. Again, had there been any ſuch Elders, 

it would have belonged to them to lay hands on thoſe that were recon- 

ciled to the Church after Cenſures; now hands were only laid on ab 
Friſcopo & Clero, as the fame Cyprian tells us. Clemens Alexandrinus I 
deſcribing the Office of a Presbyter, hath theſe words, Fr G. wpioCum- gym. 1,6. 

bei u ern Tits ERXANGIAL, &c. eay wMů“,]⁰ N dee Te TE ups, Where p. 667. ed: 

teaching is looked on as his proper work; and elſewhere more fully . 
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ment examined. 


and expreſly, diſcourſing of the ſervice of God, and diſtinguiſhing it 


according to the twofold ſervice of men, 2 9 ups won, he ap- 5% 1. 4 
plies theſe to the Church, ougivs 5 4 x7? a GnxAnoiav a i ermwmHNy P. 700. 
ol mhto6uT9 aw vow axdva, Tuw U mE. 3 or MN. The former he ; 
explains aſterwards, ows ay x} aridivew 5 phe eis T I & p © 
po. A Preſbyter is one thut is ordained or appointed for the in- 
ſruction of others in order to their amendment, implying thereby the 

Office of a Presbyter to be wholly converſant about teachins others, 

to whom, on that account, the art of making others better doth pro- 
perly belong. So much may ſuffice for thoſe firſt times of the Church, 

that there were no Presbyters then, but ſuch as had the Office of teach- 

ing. And for the times afterwards of the Church, let it ſuffice at pre- 

ſent to produce the teſtimony of a Council held in the beginning of the conc. 
ſeventh Century, who abſolutely decree againſt all Lay-perſons medling al. 2. 
in Church- affairs; Nona a&one didicinnis, quoſdam ex noſtro Collegio con. * 
tra mores Eccleſiaſticos, laicos babere in rebus divinis conſtitutos OEconomos. 
8 tractantes eligimus ut unuſquiſque noſtrum ſecundum Chal- 


ceedonenſium Patrum decreta, ex proprio Clero OEconomum ſibi conſtituat. In- 
_ decorum eft enim Laicum eſſe vicarium E ſeopi, G ſeculares in Eccleſia jus 
che 


dicare; in uno enim codemq; officio non debet eſſe diſpar profeſſio. A Canon 
directly level'd againſt all Lay-Chancellors in Biſbops- Courts, and ſuch Offi- 
cials : But doth with the ſame force take away al ay Kay as imply- 
ing it to be wholly againſt the rule of the Church to have ſecular perſons 
to judge in the Church.. But although I ſuppoſe this may be ſufficient to 
manifeſt the no divine right of Lay-Elders; yet I do not therefore abſo- 
lutely condemn all uſe of ſome perſons choſen by the people to be as their 
repreſentatives, for managing their intereſt in the affairs of the Church; 
For now the voice of the people, ( which was uſed in the primitive 
times) is grown out of uſe: Such a conſtitution, whereby two or 
more of the peoples choice might be preſent at Church debates, might 
be very uſeful ; ſo they be looked upon only as a prudential humane 
conſtitution, and not as any thing founded on Divine right. So much 
2 ſerve for the firſt ground of the probability of the Apoſtles not 
obſerving one ſetled form of Church-Government, which was from the 
different ſtate, quantity and condition of the Churches by them planted. 
The ſecond was from the multitude of unfixed Officers reſiding in ſome 
Places, who managed the affairs of the Church in chief during their Re- 
dence, Such were the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts and all perſons al- 
moſt of note in Scripture. They were but very few, and thoſe in pro- 
bability not the ableft, who were left at home to take care of the * 
he 
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the ſtrongeſt and ableſt like Commanders in an Army, were not ſetled in 
any Troop, but went up and down from this company to that, to or- 
der them, and draw them forth : and while they were, they had the 
chief authority among them; but as Commmanders of the Army, and 
not as Officers of the Troop. Such were Evangeliſts who were ſent 
ſometimes into this Country to put the Churches in order there, ſome- 
times into another; but where ever they were, they aQed as Evange- 
liſts, and not as fixed Officers. And ſuch were Timothy and Titus, bot 
withſtanding all the oppoſition made againſt it, as will appear to any 
that will take an impartial ſurvey of the arguments on both fides. Now 
where there were in ſome places Evangelifts, in others not; and in 
many Churches it may be no other Officers but theſe, it will appear 
that the Apoſtles did not obſerve one conſtant form, but were with the 
Evangeliſts, travelling abroad to the Churches, and ordering things in 
them as they ſaw cauſe. But as to this I have anticipated my ſelf al- 
ready. The lait ground was from the different cuſtom obſerved in the 
Churches, after the Apoſtles times. For no other rational account can he 
given of the different opinions of Epiphanins, Jerome and Hilary, but 
this, that one {peaks of the cuſtom of ſome Churches, and the other of 
others. In ſome, as at Alexandria, the Presbyters might chuſe their 
Biſhop ; in other places it might be as Hilary faith, that when the firſt 
withdrew, another ſucceeded him. Not by a monthly or annual rotati- 
on of Preſidents, as ſome have imagined, but by a preſidency for Life 


of one, upon whoſe death another ſucceeded in his room. For the for- 


mer opinion hath not any evidence at all for it in Scripture or Anti- 
quity, or in the place brought to prove it. For according to this opi- 
nion, Timothy muſt have but his courſe in the rotation of Elders at 
Epheſus, which ſeems very incongruous to the Office of Timothy, I 
conclude then, that in all probability the Apoſtles tied not themſelves 
up to one certain courſe, but in ſome Churches ſetled more or fewer 
Officers, as they ſaw cauſe, and in others governed themſelves during. 
Life; and that at their death they did not determine any form, is pro- 


_ argued from the difterent cuſtoms of ſeveral Churches after- 
wards. | | 


20. The third Conſideration touching Apoſtolical practice, is concerning 


the obligatory force of it in reference to us; which I lay down in theſe 
terms, That a mere Apoſtolical practice being ſuppoſed, is not ſufficient of it 
ſelf for the founding an unalterable and perpetual right, > that form of 
Government in the Church, which is ſuppoſed to be founded on that pra- 
ice, This is a propoſition, I am ſure, will not be yielded without 
proving it, and therefore I ſhall endeavour to do it by a fourfold argu- 
ment. Fir#, Becauſe many things were done by the Apoſtles without 
any intention of obliging any who ſucceed them afterwards to do the 
ſame: As for inſtance, the twelve Apoſtles going abroad ſo unprovided 
as they did when Chriſt ſent them forth at firſt, which would argue 
no great wiſdom or reaſon in that man, that ſhould draw that practice 
into conſequence now. Of the like nature was Paul's preaching au- 
myo) U to ſome Churches, receiving no maintenance at all from 
ſome Churches, as that at Corinth, Which inſtance is a manifeſt evi“ 
dence of the monſtrous weakneſs of diſcourſe in thoſe who would maks 
that example of Paul obligatory to all Miniſters of the Goſpel now- 


And while they would by this argument take away their Lands and 
Tythes, inſtead of them, they give them Plauſtra convitiorum, whole 


loads 
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Lin loads of the moſt reproachful ſpeeches that ever were given to any but 
or- Chriſt and his Apoſtles. For my part, I think the Minifters of the Go- 
the ſpel would want one of the badges of Honour belonging to their Office, 
and were they not thus reproachfully uſed: It 1s part of the State which 
ent belongs to the true Miniſters of the Goſpel to be followed by ſuch black- 
me- mouthed Lacquies, who by their virulent ſpeeches are ſo far their 
ge- friends, as to keep them from that curſe which our Saviour pronoun- 
ot ceth, Woe be unto you when all men ſpeak well of you. But let us ſee 
ny how much wool] there is after all this cry; too little to cloath the © © 
ow backs of Miniſters, if ſuch perſons might be their Tythe- men; but it is 
ig well they are fo little be-friended, yea ſo much oppoſed by the great 
a, Apoſtle, in that ſingular practice of his. For doth he ſay it was unlaw- 
the ful for hin to receive a maintenance from the Churches he preached to? 
* Nay, doth he not ſet himſelf to m_ not only the lawfulneſs of Min 
al- niſters taking it, but the duty of the peoples giving it, 1 Cor. 9. from 
be the ſeventh to the fifteenth verſe, giving many pregnant arguments to 
be that purpoſe > Doth he not ſay that all the Apoſtles beſides him and 
W Barnabas, did forbear working, and conſequently had all their neceſſities 1 cor. 9. 6. 
of ſupplied by the Churches? - Nay, doth not Paul himſelf ſay} that he 2Cor.11.8. 
robbed other Churches, taking wages of them, to do (ſervice to them ? 
a What! Paul turned hireling, and in the plaineſt terms take wages of 
4 Churches? Yet ſo it is, and his forbearing it at Corinth, was apt to be 
to interpreted as an argument that he did not love them, 2 Cori! PI. II. 
1 So far were they from looking upon Paul as a hireling in doing it. 
te Paul is ſtrong and earneſt in aſſerting his right; he might have done it 
* at Corinth, as well as elſewhere; bur from ſome prudent conſiderations 
5 of his own, mentioned 2 Cor. 11. 12. he fotbore the exerciſe of his 
by right among them, although at the ſaine time he received maintenance 


in themſelves, and, I think, ſufficient grounds for conſcience as to the 
the other. Firſt, That a maintenance in general be given to Goſpel Mi- 


nor could that be true which Paul faith, that our Lord bath ordained, 


. that they which preach the Goſpel ſhould live of the Goſpel. Secondly; A 

maintenance in general being due, lawful Authority may determine the 
particular way of raiſing it ; the equity of which way may be beſt derived 
from what was the moſt ancient practice of the world in dedicating 


1 things to God, and was approved by God himſelf, among his own peo- 
« dle the Jews: So that the way of maintenance by Hebes. is the moſt 


juſt and equitable way. Thirdly, It being in the Magiſtrate's power 
to determine the way of maintenance, what is ſo determined, doth-bind 
the conſciences of all ſubje& to that power, to an obedience to it for 
conſcience ſake : In as much as all men are bound thus to obey the 
Magiſtrate in all things eſtabliſhed by him as Laws; and the very 
lame reaſons any can plead for diſobedience as to this, may equally 
lerve for diſobedience to any other Laws made by the ſupreme Magi- 
ſtrate. This I ſuppoſe is the cleareſt reſolution of that other more vex- 
ed than intricate controverſie about the right of 'Tythes; which I have 

. here 
> 


2Cor.11. 9. 


from other places. As for any divine right of a particular way of main- -. 
tenance, Jam of the ſame opinion as to that which Lam in reference 
to particular forms of Churcl- Government; and thoſe that are of an- 

other opinion, I would not with them ſo much injury, as to want their 
maintenance till they prove it. But then, I ſay, theſe things are clear 


duty of paying on the one fide, and the lawfulneſs of receiving it on 


niſters, is of Divine right, elſe the labourer was not worthy of his hire; 
' 1Cof. 9.14; 


. 2 3 
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here ſpoken of by occaſion of the mention of the Apoſtles practice, and 
becauſe it is reſolved upon the ſame principles with the ſubject I am up- 
on; Mere Apoſtolical practice we fee doth rfot Bind, becauſe the Apo- 
ſtles did many things without intention of binding others. Secondly, The 
Apoſtles did many things upon particular occaſions, emergences and cir. 
cumſtances, which things ſo done, cannot bind by virtue of their doing 
them, any farther than a parity of reaſon doth conclude the fame things 
to be done in the ſame circumſtances. Thus Paul's Cœlibate is far from 
binding the Church, it heing no univerſal practice of the Apoſtles by a 
Law, but only a thing taken up by him upon ſome particular grounds, 
not of perpetual and univerſal concernment. So community of goods 
was uſed at firſt by the Church of Feruſalem, as moſt ſuitable to the 
preſent ſtate of that Church; but as far as we can find, did neither per- 
petually hold in that Church, nor univerſally obtain among other Chur- 
ches, as is moſt clear in the Church at Corinth by their Law-ſuits, by 
the different offerings of the rich and poor at the Lord's-Stpper, and by 
their perſonal contributions. So the Apoſtles preaching from houſe to 
| houſe, was for want of conveniency then of more pnblick places as free 
only for Chriſtians, although that practice binds now as far as the rea- 
fon doth z vis; in its tendency to the promoting the work of Salvation 
of mens ſouls. Laying on hands for conferring the gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt can never certainly bind where the reaton of it is ceaſed, hut 
may till continue as a rite of ſolewn prayer, and not by virtue of that 
practice. Obſerving the Apoſtolical dectees of zbſtaining from blood 
and things ſtrangled and offered to idols, did hold as long as the ground 
of making them did, which was condeſcenſion to the Jews, although it 
muſt be withal acknowledged, that the primitive Chriſtians of the ſe- 
cond and third Centuries did generally obſerve them, and the Greek 
Church to this day, and ſome men of note and learning have pleaded 
for the neceſſary obſervation of them ſtill, as Chriſt. Beoman, Steph. 
Curcellæus in a Diattiba lately publiſhed to this purpoſe ; to which 
Grotius is likewiſe very inclinable; Their arguments are too large 
here to examine, although I ſee not how poſlibly that place of Paul 
can be avoidet, Whatever is ſet in the ſhambles eat, making no ſcruple fot 
conſcience ſake. | 
J tonclude this with what I laid down at the entrance of this 
Treatife, that where any act or Law is founded upon a particular 
reaſon or occaſion as the ground of it, it doth no farther oblige, 
than the reaſon or occaſion of it doth continue. Therefore before an 
acknowledged Apoſtolical practice be looked on as obligatory, it muſt 
be made appear, that what they did, was not according as they ſaw 
reaſon and cauſe for the doing it, depending upon the ſeveral circum 
ſtances of time, place, and perſons, but that they did ſrom ſome unal- 
terable Law of Chriſt, or from ſome ſuch indiſpenfable teafons, 45 
will equally hold in all times, places, and perſons. And fo the obli- 
gation is taken off from Apoſtolical practice, and laid upon that Law 
and reaſon which was the ground of it. Thirdly, Offices that were of 
Apoſtolical appointment, are grown wholly out of uſe in the Church, 


1 im. 5.9. without mens looking upon themſelves as bound now to obſerve them. 


As the Widows of the Churches, after war ds from their Office called 


Rem. 16. 1. Deaconeſſes of the Church, of which number Phebe was one, whom 


Paul calls the Deaconeſs of the Church at Cenchrea: ſo both Origen and 


Chiyſeſtome underſtand it. Of them and their continuance in the LIN 
| | | Or 


OE, 
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Fl r ſome Centuries of years, much is ſpoken. by ſeveral Writers, and re- T li. eg. l. 
p bel by ſeveral Councils ; and yet we fee theſe are laid afide by the Heal. J 
0- pretenders to. hold. cloſe to Apoſtolical practice: If that binds, certainl tg 
he it doth in its plain inſtitutions 3 if it doth not bind in them, how can it cop: . 
r- in that which is only gathered but by uncertain conjectures to have Cr The 
Ig deen ever their practice? So that in the iſſue, thoſe, who plead, ſo * 
os much for the obligatory, nature of Apoſtolical practice, do not think Chat, . 14. 
m it obligatory ; for if they did, how comes this Office of Widows and 5 wg: | 
4 Deaconeſſes to be negle&ed > If it be anſwered, that theſe are not #ipb. ber. 
s, uſeful now; then we muſt ſay, that we look upon Apoſtolical practice V- Jute 
ds d be binding no farther than we judge it uſeful, or the reaſon of it M inc. 
de holds, which. is as much as to ſay, of its ſelf it binds not. | Fourghly, Bel. 
r- rites and cuſtoms Apoſtolical are altered; therefore men do not think 3 Nc. 
r- that Apoſtolical practice doth bind. For if it did, there could be no al- n in | 
y teration of things agreeable thereunto. Now let any one conſider but L ee 
Yy theſe few particulars, and judge how far the pleaders for a divine right Salma. in 
to of Apoſtolical practice do look upon themſelves as bound now to obſerve N : 
ee them; as Dipping in Baptiſm, the uſe of Love-feaſts, Community of 5 
a- Goods, the Holy-kiſs, by * Tertullian called ſignaculum' orationis: yet Dr Out. 
Mn none look upon themſelves as bound to obſerve them now, and yet all 

ly acknowledge them to have been the practice of the Apoſtles; and there- 

ut fore certainly though when it may ſerve for their purpoſe, men will 

at - make Apoſtolical practice to found a Divine right, yet when they are 

d, gone off from the matter in hand, they change their opinion with the 

if matter, and can then think themſelves free as to the obſervation. of 

it things by themſelves acknowledged to be Apoſtolical. Thus we are at 

e- laſt come to the end of this Chapter, which we have been the longer 

k upon, becauſe the main 65 of this controverſie did lie in the practice 

d of the Apoſtles, which I ſuppoſe now ſo. far cleared, as not to hinder 

b. our progreſs towards what remains; which we hope will admit of a 

ch quicker diſpatch. We come therefore from the Apoſtles, to the Primi- 

ge tve Church, to ſee whether by the practice of what we can find any 

1 thing whereby they looked on themſelves as obliged by an unalterable 

97 Law to N any one particular form of Church- Government. 
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uſt The Church's Polity, in the ages after the Apoſiles, conſidered. Evidences 

IW thence, that ne certain unalterable form of Church-Government was de- 

m- | livered to them. 1. Becauſe. Church power did enlarge as the Churches 

al- did. Whether any Metropolitan Churches eſtabliſhed by the Apoſtles. 

as Seven Churches of Aſia, whether Metropolitical; Philippi no Metropo- 

li- bs, either in Civil or Eccleſiaſtical ſenſe. Several degrees of enlarge- 

1 ment of Churches. Churches firit the js oy in whole Cities proved 

0 by ſeveral arguments; the Eulogie an evidence of it. Churches exten- 

ch, ded into the neighbour territories by the preaching there of City Preſby- 

. ters; thence comes the ſubordination between them. Churches by de- 
led zee enlarged to Dioceſes ; from thence to Provinces. The original of 

27 Metropolitans and Patriarcht. 2. No certain form uſed in all Churches, 

15 Some Churches without Biſbops, Scots, Goths. Some with but one Bi- 

5 | Joop in their whole Country. Scythian, Ethiopian Churches bow go- 

or Bbb verned. 


—Termed. Many Cities without Biſhops. Diveeſes much alteroT RK. 
 Ecebſiſticat Governient tothe Civil, in the extent of Dioceſe. l 


1 fuburbicarian Churches what, Biſhops anſwerable to the civil Cours 
wdourc. Chirches power riſe from the greatneſs of Cities. 4. Validity 


of ordination by Preſbyters in places where Biſhops were. The caſe 


1ichyras diſtuſſed; inſtances given of ordination by Preſdyters no £4 
nounced null, 5. The Churches prudence in managing its affairs, by 


_ the ſeveral Canons, Provincial Synode, Codex Canonum. 
* JAving largely conſidered the actions of Chriſt, and the pradice of 
the Apoftles, ſo far as they are conceived to have reference to the 
determining the certain form of Government in the Church; our next 
Stage is, according to our propounded method, to examine what light 
the practice of the Church in the Ages ſucceeding the Apoſtles will caſt 
upon the controverſy we are upon. For although according to the 
principles eſtabliſhed and laid down by us, there can be nothing ſetled 
as an univerſal Law for the Church but what we find in Scriptures; yet 
becauſe the general practice of the Church is conceived to be of ſo great 
uſe for underſtanding what the Apoftles intentions as well as ations 
were, we ſhall chearfully paſs over this Rubicon, becauſe not with an 
intent to increaſe diviſions; Bo to find out ſome farther evidence of a 
way to compoſe them. Our Inquiry then is whether the primitive 
Church did conceive its felf obliged to obſerve unalterably one indi- 
vidual form of Government, as delivered down to' them either by a 


Law of Chriſt, or an univerfal conſtitution of the Apoſtles ; or elſe 


did only ſettle and order things for Church Government, according as 


it judged them tend moſt to the peace and ſettlement of the Church, 


without any antecedent N , as neceſſari ly binding to obſerve 
only one courſe.” This latter I ſhall endeavour to make out to have 
been the only Rule and Law which the Primitive Church obſerved as 
to Church-Government, vis. the tendency of its conſtitutions to the 
peace and unity of the Church; and not any binding Law or practice 
of Chriſt or his Apoſtles. For the demonſtrating of which I have 
made choice of ſuch arguments as moft immediately tend to the pro- 
ving of it. For if the power of the Church and its officers did increaſe 


merely from the m argement of” the. boas of Churcbes . if 56 one certain 


form were obſerved in all Churches; but great varieties as to officers and 
Dioceſes, if the courſe uſed in ſettling. the power of the chief officers 
of the Church was from agreement with the civil government; if not 
withſtanding the ſuperiority of Biſhops, the ordination of Pteſbyters was 
owned as valid; if in all other things concerning the Churches Polity, the 
Churches prudence was looked on as a ſufficient ground to eftabliſh things, 
then we may with reaſon conclude that nothing can be inferred from 
the practice of the Primitive Church, Demonſtrative of any one fixed 
form of Church Government delivered from the Apoſtles to them. 
Having thus by a light oxitypapia drawn out the ſeveral lines of the 


pourtraicture of the Polity of the ancient Church, we now proceed to 
fill them up, though not with that life which it deſerves, yet ſo far 25 
the model of this diſcourſe will permit. Our firſt argument then 55 


rom the riſe of the extent of the power of Church Governours, which I 
_ not to have deen from we order 5 the Apoſtles, but from the 
gradual increaſe of the Churches committed to their charge. Ty 
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will be beſt done by the obſervation of the growth of Churches, and 
how proportionably the power of the Governours did increaſe with it, 
As to that, there are four obſervable ſteps or periods as ſo many ages 
of growth in the Primitive Churches. Firſt, When Churches and Ci. 1 
ties Were of the ſame extent. Secondly, When Churches took in tile | 
4djoyning territories with the villages belonging to the Cities. Thirdly, © 
When ſeveral Cities with their villages did aſſociate for Church-Go- 

- vernment in the ſame province. Fourthly, When ſevera] provinces did 
a aſſociate for Government in the Roman Empire. Of theſe in their Order. 
I The firſt Period of Church-Government obſervable in the primitive 
Church, was zwhen Churches were the ſanie with Chriſtians in whole Cities, F. 2 

For the clearing of this, I ſhall fut ſhew that the primitive conſtitun: 
tion of Churches waz in a ſociety of Chtiſtians in the ſame City. Se- 
an, 1 ſhall conſider the forin and manner of Government then obſer= - 
tech among them. Thirdly, Conſider whit relation the ſeveral Churches 

H Cities had to one another. 'Firſt, That the Primitive Churches were 
Chriſtians of whole Cities. It is but a late and novel acception of the 

word Church, whereby it is taken for ſtated fixed congregations for pub 


= 
0 
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lik'worſhip ; 1 doubtleſs the original of it is only from the diſtin- 
ion of Churches in greater Cities into their ſeveral: weaxg or publick 

Places for meeting, whence the Scotch Kirk, and our Engliſh Church; 

' ſo that from calling the place Church they proceed t6 call the perſons 
there meeting by that name; and thence ſome think the name of Church 

| fo appropriated to ſuch a ſociety of Cliriſtians as may meet at ſuch a 

| place, that they make it a matter of religion not to call thoſe places 

Churches, from whence originally the very name, as we uſe it, was de- 

| fived. But this may be pandohed among other the religious weakneſſes of 

well meaning but leſs knowing people. A Church in its primary ſenſe as it 

| | anſwers'to.the Greek ea, applied to Chriſtians, is a Society of Chri- 

duns living together in one City; whether meeting together in many Con- 

Pegations or one; is not at all material; becauſe they were not called 4 


urch as meeting together in one place, but as they were a ſociety of 
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firſt, that the body of Chriſtians in Fybeſis is called as h⁰x and £ 
ex N, the flock and the Church, and not the ſeveral flocks and Chur- 
ches, over which God hath made you Biſhops. Secondly, That all 
| theſe ſpoken to were ſuch as had a paſtoral charge of this one 
flock; Paul calls them Fhoxdmvs, F e . molegliven, 20 do the work 
of 4 Paſtor towards it. So that either there mult be ſeveral Paſtors 
taking the paſtotal charge of one congregation which is not very ſuita- 
dle with the principles of thoſe I now diſpute againſt ; or elſe many 
« Congregations in one City are all called but one Church, and one flock, 
which is the thing I plead for. And therefore it is an obſervation of 
good uſe to the purpoſe in hand, that the New Teſtament ſpeaking of 
the Churches in a Province, always ſpeaks of them in the Plural num- 
ber as the Churches of Judæa, 1 Gal. 22. 1 Theſ. 2. 14. The Churches 
gamaria and 8 9. 31. The Churches of Syria and Cilicia, 
ct. 15. 41, The Churches F Galatia, 1 Cor. 16. 1. Gal. 1.1, 2, The 
Churches of Aſia. Rom. 16. 16. Rev. 1. 11. But when it ſpeaks 
ef any particular City, then it is always fed in the Singular number, 
as the Church at Jeruſalem. Act. 8. 1.15. 4. 22. The Church at 
Antioch. Act. 11. 26.13. 1. The Church at Corinth. 1 Cor. 1. 2. 
2 Cor. 1. 1. and fo of all the ſeven Churches of Aſia, the Church of E. 
pheſus, Smyrna, Gc. So that we cannot find in Scripture the leaſt 
footſtep of any difference between a Church and the Chriſtians of ſuch 
a City ; whereas had the notion of a-Clturch been reſtrained to a par- 
ticular congregation, doubtleſs we ſhould have found ſome difference as 
to the Scriptures ſpeaking of the ſeveral places. Fot it is ſcarce ima - 
ginable that in all thoſe Cities ſpoken of, as for example Epheſus, where 
Paul was for above two years together, that there ſhould be no more 
converts than would make one Congregation. Accordingly in the times 
immediately after the Apoſtles, the ſame language and cuſtom continu- 
ed ſtill. So Clement inſcribes his Epiſtle * &axAyoie 72: bes au px Pu- 
pony m CaxAgoIC T8 he mpoituon Ko, The Church of God which is at 
| Rome, to the Church of God which is at Corinth. So by that it is plain 
that all the believers at that time in Rome, made up but one Church, 
Euſeb. I. 4. as likewiſe did they at Corinth. So Polycarp in the Epiſtle written by 
ch. 3. him from the Church at Smyrna to the Church at Philomilium, 'H gan 
Tie T9 ws 1 mR8ũu Epupray T1 api ov S. and ſo.in his E- 
piſtle to the Philippians, [louxgprO- x 6: c auTy ö eo el, TH Guo 
o mxport#on SN rb. Polycarp and the Elders with him to the Church 
5 which is at Philippi. Origen compares the Church of God at Athens, 
c. ceſſum. Corinth, Alexandria, and other places with the people of thoſe ſeveral 
„ 30-128. Cities; and ſo the Churches Senate with the peoples, and the Churches 
apacy (that is his word) chief ruler, with the Major of thoſe Cities; 
im; lying thereby, that as there was one civil ſociety in ſuch places 
to make a City, ſo there was a ſociety of Chriſtians. incorporated 
together to make. a Church, So that a Church ſetled with a full pow. 
er belonging to it, and exerciſing all acts of Church-Diſcipline with- 
in it ſelf, was anciently the ſame with the ſociety of Chriſtians in 
DOT City. Not but that the name Church is attributed ſometimes t9 fa- 
catii, milies, in which fenſe Tertullian ſpeaks, ubi duo aut tres ſunt, ibi Ec 
Steph. de cleſia eſt, licet Laici: And may on the ſame account be attributed to 
| 8 a fmall e ſuch as many imagine the Church of Cencþrea to be, it 
| 
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beer. l 8. being a Port to (Vinth on the Sinus Saronicus; but Stephanus Byzantt- 
244% Ce. un calls it u 8 $hiveor Koplicdu. Suidas ſaith no more of it than that 
e ” Ss bo and P as only ſpeak of the ſituation of it, 
43. I is Oyopu@aroRrre Ya o and Pauſanjas only ſpeak of the fl a6 
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as one of the ports of Corinth, lying in the way from Tegea to Argos ; | 
nor is any more {aid of it by Pliny, than that it anſwers to Lechew pag Hiſt. 
the port on the other fide upon the Sinus Corinthiacus: Ubbo Emmins Emin 
in his deſcription of old Greece calls both of them oppidula duo cum drig+ Gree. Vet. 
zus pradlaris portubus in ora tatriuſq; maris, but withal adds, that they 185 
were dub urbit emporia, the two Marts of Corinth; therefore in pro- 
bability, becauſe of the great Merchandiſe of that City, they were 
moch frequented. Cenchras was about twelve furlongs diſtance from 
Corinth ;, Where Pareus conjectures the place of the meeting of the Peu M 
Church of Corinth was, becauſe of the tfoubles they met with in the Rom. 16. . 
City, and therefore they retired thither for. greater conveniency and pri- 
vacy: which conjecture will appear not to be altoßether improbable, - 
when we conſider the furious oppoſition. made by the cms againſt the 
Chriſtians at Corinth, Acts 18. 12. and withal;how uſual it was both 
for Jews and Chriſtians to have their place of meeting at a-diſtance from 
the City. As Add, 16. 13. They went but from Philippi to the rivers l. Hein. 
fide, where there tu g Proſeucha, or a place of prayer, where the Few; Spy = 1 
of Philippi accuſtomed” to meer. According to this interpretation the c. 10 
Church at Cenchrea is nothing elſe but the Church of Corinth there 
aſſembling: as the Reformed Church at Paris hath their meeting place at 
Charentun, which miglit be called the Church of Charenton from their 1 
| publick Aſſemblies there, but the Church of Paris from the Reſidence of | 
the chief officers and people in that City. So the Church of Corinth 
might be called the Church at Cenchrea upon the ſaine account, there 
be no evidence at all of any ſettled Government there at Cenchrea di- 
ſtint from that at Corinth. So that this place which is the only one 
brought againſt tliat poſition I have laid down, hath no force at all a- 
gainſt it. I conclude then that Churches and Cities were originally of 
equal extent; and that the formal conſtitution of a Church lies not in 
their capacity of aſſembling in one place, but acting as a ſociety of Chri- 
ſtians imbodied together in one City, having Officers and Rulers among 


va 


themſelves, equally'reſpeQing the whole number of believers: Which 

lads to the ſecond thing, the way and manner then uſed for the modelling 

- the government of theſe Churches 5 Which may be conſidered in a double 

period of time, either before ſeveral Congregations in Churches were 

ſetled, or after thoſe we now call Pariſhes, were divided. Firſt, Before 
diſtinct Congregations ere ſetled; and this as far as I can find, was not 

"only during the Apoſtles times, but for a competent time after; gene- 

_ tally during the perſecution of Churches. For we muſt diſtinguiſh'bes 
tween ſuch a number of believers ag could not conveniently aſſemble” in 
one place, and the diſtributing of believers into their ſeveral diſtin& - 
Congregations.” I cannot ſee any. reaſon but to think that in the great 
Churches of Feruſalem, Antioch, Epheſus and the like, there were more 
believers than could well meet together, conſidering the ſtate of thoſe 

umes; but that they were then diſtributed into their ſeveral Syuo: or 

| * Comturies (as the Athenizns, and Romans divided their people) i, e. into 

leveral worſhipping Congregations with peculiar officers, I ſee no reaſon 5 

a all for it. They had no ſuch conveniencies then of ſetling ſeveral » - 

Congregations under their particular Paſtors: but all the Chriſtians i a 


* City looked upon themſelves as one body, and met together as occaſion 
1 ſerved them, where either the chief of the Governours of the Church, 
* the wehte; in Juſtin Martyr's language, did perfotm the ſolemn part of 
. Uyine- worſhip, or ſome other of the Elders that were prefent hi 

lg oO NR e them. 
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5 hs Bei Were cum Epiſcopo ſacerdotali bonore conjuncti. Victor at Rome deer 
©... 4:5. Eaſter to be kept on the Lord's day, collatione facta cum Preſoyteris 2 


5. 92. poſed Author of the lives of the Popes tells us. In the Proceedings g 
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them. Is it not ſtrange for men to dream of ſet times, and Canonical 
hours, and publick places of Aſſemblies at that time, when their chic 
times of meeting were in the night, or very early in the morning, which 

Ep.95.110. Pliny calls conventus antelucanos, whence they were called latehroſy & 
0 = = lucifugax natio; and were fain to make uſe of wax-lights2.,(wlich from 
ad Uzor, that cuſtom the Papiſts continue {till in their Tapers,always urning up- 
135.4 onthe Altar, from what reaſon I know not, unleſs to ſhew the dark: 
. Voſfium | 45 . : Fs . 
in Plin. ey. neſs of error and ſuperſtition which that Church lies under ſtill) and 


4 the places of the Chriſtians meetings were generally either ſome pri. 


V. cem. vate rooms, or fome grotts or Crypte , vaults under ground where 
— S they might be leaſt diſcerned or ta Sl notice of 5 Or in the Cæmeteria, 
p.220, &c. the Mariyrum memorie, as they called them, where their common aſſem- 
4, ell. blies were. Thence Pontius Paillinus, ſpeaking of the Edict of Valeriay 
Can. Eccleſ. againſt the Chriſtians, Ten eſt ut nulla eee faciant, neque: cæ- 
Vn. p. 200. meteria ingrediantur, Indeed when they ad any publick liberty orants 
© Blondell ed them, they were ſo mindful of their duties of publick 2 5 of 


Ap. ſ. 3. | : 8 
4 25 the faith, as to make uſe of publick places for the worſhip of God, as 
_ origine p. 


9 Gs appears by Lampridius in the life of Alexander Severus. Quum Chriſti 


p. 13 l. el. ani quendam locum qui publicus fuerat occupaſſent, contra popinarii dice. 
Cl. Salmaſ. 8 ſibi eum , Heripſe E eſſe ut eee Ui, Deus c0: 
latur, quam popinariis dedatur. But in times of perſecution it is moſt 
improbable that there ſhould be any fixed Congregations and places, when 
the Chriſtians were ſo much hunted after, and inquired for, as appears 
| by the former Epiſtle of. Pliny and the known Reſcript of Trajan upon it, 
Apcl. c. 2. ſo much exagitated by Tertullian. They did meet often it is certain, 
ad confæderandum diſciplinam, at which meetings Tertullian tells us, 
Præſident probati quique ſeniores, which he elſewhere explains by Con- 


ſeſſus ordinis, the bench 1 officers in the Church, which did in common 


conſult for the good of the Church, without any Cantoni ging the Chri- 
ſtians into ſeveral diſtinct and fixed Congregations. But after that be- 
lievers were much increaſed, and any peace or liberty obtained, they 
then began to conttive the diſtribution of the work among the ſeveral 
Officers of the Church, and to ſettle the ſeveral bounds over which every 
Preſbyter was to take his charge; but yet ſo, as that every Preſbyter 
retained a double aſpect of his office, the one particular to his charge, 
the other general reſpecting the Church in common. For it is but 4 
weak conceit to imagine that after the ſetling of Congregations, every one 


had a diſtin& Preſbytery to rule it, which we find not any obſcure foot” 


ſteps of in any of the ancient Churches; but there was ſtill one E- 
clefiaſtical Senate which ruled all the ſeveral Congregations of thoſe Ci. 

ties in common, of which the ſeveral Preſbyters of the Congregations 

were members, and in which the Biſhop a&ed as the Preſident of the S- 
nate, for the better governing the affairs of the Church. And thus we 
Epigr. en. find Cornelius at Rome ſitting there cum florentiſſimo Clero: thus er 
{21 at Carthage, one who pleads as much as any for obedience to Biſhops, 
and yet none more evident for the preſence and joint concurrence and 

* 2 aſſiſtance of the Clergy at all Church debates; whoſe reſolution from 
1 we his firſt entrance into his Biſhoprick was to do all things communi concilio 
x4, 28, 32. Clericorum, with the Common-Council of the Clergy ; and ſays they 


Api Bin. Diaconibus (according as the Latin in that age) as Damaſus the 1up- 
0. I, Conc, 
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ginſt Mevamas's E x Nome, we have a clear reflimony of 9 65 Gncutrence | 
Preſbyters : Where a great Synod was called, 'as Euſebius expreſfeth 1 7 of 
it, of fa2ty Biſhops, but more Preſbyters and Deachnes and what is more Ze 
full to our purpoſe, not only, the ſeveral Preſbyters' of the City, Put the 
rs ( er, oi Sovelapſiar) did. likewiſe 
| joy their advice about that buſineſs» At this "ns Cornelins' tells us 
there were forty. ſix Preſbyters in that one City of Rome, who concur- 
| red with him in condemning Novarnus. So at Antioch in the caſe of Pau- Eccle/ 11 
tus Samoſatenus we find a Synod g 2there ," conſiſting of Biſbops, Preſty- 1. cap. 30. 
ters, and Deacons, and in their name the "ron, Epiſtle is penned. and + 
directed by the ſame in all tlie Catholick hurch. At the Council of 
Eliberis in Spain, were preſent but nineteen Biſhops and twenty ſix Preſ. 
The caſe between Sylvants Biſhop of Cirta in Gig and Nun- 4pud. n. 
Ab the Deacon, was referred by Pu ehe ta the to decide { ſub + "gp | 
it. For the preſence of Preſbyters at Spucke inſtances ar rought 3 
19 Sag by Blondel in his Apology, And that they ned in go- 5. 
veming the Church, and not only by their counſel but authority, appears 
from the general ſenſe of the Church of God, even when Epiſcopacy 
vs at the higheſt : Nazianzen ſpeaking of che office of Prelbyters, 
an Mdlopylay y- Nen, ems Hierin, he knew not whether to call it, 5 
Vor Swperintendency, and thoſe who are made Preſbyters, S2 as Ort. . + 
& „ eraCainm tm 18 eg, from being ruled, they aſcend to be 5 | 
ſelves. And their pos by him is in ſeveral places called Tops: 41 * 
. they are called by him, nes, igpas, weptcdnrs 5. 29. 43. 
ce D, ap les. Chryſoſtome gives this as the reaſon of Pau: paſſing In 1 Tim. 
oy . Biſbops to Deacons without naming Preſbyters, 5m d mW = hs 
; 8 N X; PIs! Sido N ei eo & d bob ol, 9 w eEDντν i * EKKANT ia. 
| fe e there is no great matter of differthice between a i 1. and. Preſ- 


byters, for theſe hkewiſe have the inſtrilctim and charge of the Church 
committed ro them; which words TheophylaHt,” Chryſoftome s Eccho, repeats 
after him, which the Council of Aquen thus expreſſeth, Preſſyterorum Con. Aqui 
vero qui 29 Eccleſie Chriſti minifterillm eſſe © als, ut in dofring ©: 5 
| freſint populis & in officio prædicandi, nec in aliquo deſides inventi appa- 

rennt. Clemens Alexandrinus before all theſe, { peaking of himſelf 15 
bis fellow Preſbyters, Iams: trophy of E Soc Ses w νοννννD“ eg os 
art Paſtors and Rulers of the Churches. And that proper acts of diſci- 
pline were performed by them, appears both by the Epiſtles of the Ro- 
man Clergy about their preſerving diſcipline to Cyprian, "ind likewiſe by 
the act of that Clergy in excluding Marciun from communion with them. 
So the Preſbyters of the Church of Epheſus excommunicated Noetus; #7ith. her. 
por after they had cited him before them, and found him obſtinate in his 105 
hereſie, IIc dll F ExxAnoias dug is war dure ſug peu ATH dois, 74: Ws 
they put both him and his Diſciples out of the Church together. Thus Fe 
ve fee what the manner of Government in the Church was now: 
The Biſhop re Bo as in the Nh in the Sanbedrin, and the Preſbyters 
65 ch 7 Bog mor, 28 Ignatius exprefſeth 1 it, acting as the Common. 
euncil of the Church to the Biſhop, the Biſhop =_ as the apyur © 

Ao hy anſwering to the apywy N macs and the | reſbytery as the 
ae Sanitas, anſwering JF the B NI txa ply wow, As Origen . C. Celſum. 


<mpares them. Whereby Rs fully defcribes the he Bun of Government BY: LOIN. 

i his time in the Church, which was by an Zccleſaff 70 wg and a 

kreſdem in it, rüling the Society of Chriſtians in every C 80 chat 

de F ytery of a * City] joyning together for arent, you 
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never accounted a Provincial Aſſembly, but only the Senate for govern- 


ment of the Church in the whole City. The ereQing Preſbyterics for 


eeyery particular congregation in a City, is a ſtranger to the ancient con- 


ſtitution of Churches, and hath given the greateſt riſe to the indepen- 

dency of particular congregations. For if every particular congregation 
be fürniſhed with a government within its ſelf, then men are apt pre- 
ſently to think that there is no neceſſity of ſubordination of it to an 


higher Church- power. Whereas if that primitive conſtitution of Church. ' 


es be held, that they are ſocieties of Chriſtians under an Eccleſiaſtical 
Senate in a City, then it is ident that the congregations muſt truclle 
under the great body, as receiving their government by, and their off- 
cers from that Senate of the Church, which ſuperintends, and orders 
the affairs of that whole body of Chriſtians reſiding in ſuch a place. 
And this crumbling of Church power into every congregation is a thi 

abſolutely diſowned by the greateſt, and moſt learned Patrons of Preſ: 
bytery beyond the Seas: as may be ſeen both in Calvin, Bega, Salmaſy- 
us, Blondel, Gerſome, Bucer and gthers. It is much diſputed when the 
firſt diviſion of Parochial congregations in Cities began; Plating attri- 
butes it to Evariſtus, and ſo doth Damaſus, Hic titulos in urbe Roma di. 


4. Dom. viſit Preſbyteris. He divided the ſeveral Pariſh Churches to the, Preſhy- 
« 5 + tere, theſe were called then titul!; Baronius gives à double reaſon of 


the name ; either from goods belonging to the Prince's Exchequer, which 


have ſome ſign imprinted upon them that it may be known whoſe the 
are; fo ſaith he, the ſign of the Croſs was put upon the Churches to 


make it known that they were devoted to God's ſervice; or elſe they 
are called Tituli, becauſe the ſeveral Preſbyters did receive their titles 
from them; but by. the Leave of the great Cardinal, another rea- 
ſon may be given of the name more proper than either of theſe, It 
hath heen obſerved by learned, men, that the general meetings of the 
Chriſtians were in the Cæmeteriæ or dormitories of Chriſtians ; ſo they 
called the Sepulchres then, which were great and capacious vaults fit 


to receive many people in them; two chief grounds of the Chriſtians | 


meeting in thoſe places; the firſt was their own ſecurity, becauſe the 
Heathens looked on it as a matter of religion manes temerare 
ſepultos, to diſturb the aſhes of the dead; but the chief reaſon was to 
encourage themſelves to ſuffer martyrdom by the examples of thoſe who 
had gone before them, and lay buried there; thence they were called 
Martyrum memorie, becauſe they did call to mind their actions and con- 
ſtancy in the faith. Now from theſe Cæmeteria was afterwards the ori- 
ginal of Churches (whence perſons moſt reverenced for piety, were 
wont ſtill to be buried in Churches, not for any holineſs of the place, 
but becauſe in ſuch places the Martyrs lay buried) the Churches be- 

ing raiſed over the vaults wherein the Martyrs lay intombed. Now 
Churches being raiſed from theſe Cæmeteries, which were called ne- 
moriæ martyrum, that they might ſtill retain ſomewhat intimating their 


Tn Ezck. former uſe, were called Tiruli. For Titulus as Santius obſerves, is 
39. 15* ſgnum aliquod aut monumentum, quod docet ibi latere aliquid aut de- 


cidiſſe, cujus nolumus perire memoriam; thence ſtatues are called Titu- 


li. So Gen. 35. 20. erexit Jacob titulum ſuper ſepulchrum, as the Vulg. 


Latin renders it : and Gen. 28. 18, Surgeus ergo Jacob mane tulit la- 
pidem quem ſuppoſuerat capiti ſuo, & erexit in Titulum. So Atſe- 
lom 2 Sam. 18. 18. erexit /ibi titulum. So that what was erected to 


maintain and preſerve the memory of any thing, was called 7! * } 
| | | | a 
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and thence the Churches being built upon the Cemeterier of the Marr. 
yrs,” were on that account called Tirulli, becauſe intended for tlie pre- 

geen of their memories. This account of the original of the name 

[ leave to the oy: wh of learned men; but to proceed, I confeſs it 

ſeems not ptbbable to me, that theſe rituli were ſo ſoon divided as the 

tine of Evariſtus, who lived in the time of Trajan, when the perſecu- 

tion was hot againſt the Chriſtlans; but 'Damaſts ſeems not to believe 

bimſelf; for in the life of Dionyſius, he faith, Hic Preſhyterts ecclefias 

bein as ſoon as the Churches enjoyed any eaſe and peace, it being ſo 


* 


1 


beceſſary for the vonvenient meeting of ſuch a multitude of Chriſtians 

35 there was then. In the life of Marcellus, about forty years after 

Dionyſus, we read of twenty five Titles in the Church of Rome; of 

which number what uſe is made for interpreting the number 666, may 

be ſeen in Mr. Potter's ingenious tract on that ſubject. But when after- 

wards theſe titles were much increaſed, thoſe Preſbyters that were placed 

in the ancient ritlec which were the chief among them, were called hoe in 

| Cnrdinales Preſſyteri, which were then looked on as chief of the Clergy, ti. & De. 

and therefore were the chief members of the Council of Preſbyters to cn. 

the Biſhop. So that at this day, the Conclave at Rome, and the Pope's 

. Confiſtory, is an evident argument in this great degeneracy of it, of the 

primitive conſtitution of the Government of the Church there, by a 

Biſhop acting with his College of Preſbyters. Neither was this proper 

to Rome alone, but to all other great Cities, which when the number of 

Preſbyters was grown ſo great, that they could not conveniently' meet, 

and join with the Biſhop, for ordering the Government of the Church, 5 

there were ſome, as the chief of them, choſen out from the reſt, to be 

as the Biſhop's Council, and theſe in many places, as at Milan, Ravenna, 

Naples, &c. were called Cardinales preſbyteri, as well as at Rome; which 

were abrogated by Pins Quintus, 1568, but the memory of them js pre- 

+ ferved ſtill in Cathedral-Churches, in the Chapter there, where the Dean 

was nothing elſe but the Archi-preſbyter, and both Dean and Probenda- 

res were to be aſſiſtant to the Biſhop in the regulating the Churth- 

affairs belonging to the City, while'the Churches were contained there- 

in. So much ſhall ſuffice for the model of Governnient in the Churches 

4 they were contained within the fame precincts with the City it 

We come in the third place to conſider what relation theſe Churches F. 3. 

in great Cities had one to another, and to the leſſer Cities which were 

under them. And here the grand queſtion to be diſcuſſed is this, Whe- 

ther the Churches in greater Cities by Apoſtolical inſtitution, had the 0 

Government Eccleſiaſtical, not only of the leſſer Villages under them, * 

but likewiſe of all leſſer Cities under the civil juriſdiction of the Metro- 5 

polis. The affirmative is of late aſſerted by ſome N of great re- | 
nown and learning. The firſt 1 find maintaining this Hypotheſis of the 

Uvine right of Metropolitans, is Fregevileus Gantius, one of the Refor- 

med Church of France, who hath ſpent a whole Chapter in his Palme pamuchs 

Chriſtiana to that purpoſe, and hath made uſe of the ſame arguments /ianac. 4˙ 

which have been fince improved by all the advantages which the learn- 

ing of a Reverend Doctor could add to them. But becauſe this princi- 

ple manifeſtly deſtroys the main foundation of this diſcourſe, it is here 

requiſite to examine the grounds on which it ſtands, that thereby it 

may be fully cleared whether the ſubordination of leſs Churches to 

. 5 greater 
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Tender did only ariſe from the mut nabe aſſociation. of Chi urches amor, 
vliemſelves, or from Apoſtolical appointment and inſtitution. en ag 


ilfars which the divine right of Metropolitans is built upon, ar | 
Firſt, That the Cities ſpoken. of in the New. 5 5 = 5 


Churches were planted, wert Mecropoles in the civil ſenſe. Sec condly, 
That the Apoſtles. did ſo far follow the model of the civil Government 
as tq plant Merropoſitan Churches in thoſe, Cities. H either of theſe 


. prove, infirm, the fabrick; erected N them, muſt needs fall; and 1 
ce not but to make it appear that both of 35 wk are. L begin with | 
the firſt. . The notion of a Metropolis is confeffed to be this, a City 


wherein the Courts of a Civil Judicature were kept by. the Roman Ge 
N under whoſe juriſdiction the whole Province was. 

The Cities chiefly. inſiſted on, ate the ſeven; Cities of the TAE 
Ts and Phikp, pi, which is called pay mus Maxetvis: As for the 
Cities of the, Proconſular Aſia, although, the bounds and limits of it are 
not ſo clear as certainly to know whether all theſe Cities were compre- 
hended under it or no, Str abo telling us that Phrygia, Lydia, Caria and 
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them, out. gies b is. by Ptolom referr'd to Caria, Scrabo and 
1 15 others place it in Phy fe only Stephanus. — pu placeth i 
455 but granting all that. is produced by the late moſt: excellent 
Feine e. of Æmagb, in his learned diſcourſe. of the; Proconſular Ia, to 
prove; all theſe even Ge be in the bounds 71 this Indian Aa, 


: 5 0 Afar from being evident that all theſe Cities were Metrepoles in 
opt a3. t 


my hiſt, 
+ Yo C. 297 
30. 


42 5 5 ſenſe. Fon Strabo 1 Us, 1727 Dicks oe not dro tbeſe 
2 67 DN 5 ut according to t 20 ein t their 
Courts and e Theſe Cities wherein the 4 N ju- 
dicature were kept, were the. Meiro poland mother Cities. Of, five of 
them, Lamlicca, Smyrna, Sardis, Elbefin, and d Pergamys, Pliny faith that 
the conventus, the civil Courts, were kept in them; and they had jurif- 
dition, over the other places by him an: * for the other two, 


5 Thyating: and Philadelphia, Philagelph 14 18 e 7 . as 8. of 
diana ar was it rom 


2 0 as Chic which ws 1752 the ; Te ae 7 
eing a. Mecrapulu of its and ira mentioned as one of the or- 
Folk «Cities, without any addition of honour at all to it, And for 
Philad-lphia, ' it was fo. far i to be a Metropolis, that Strabo tells 
us it was c mAvipys, VELY ſubject to dee et and therefore 

very few inh ranks thats 45 are, live moſt part in the fields, where 
they have KMR gw, à very rich ſoil: but Straba, for all that, won- 


ders at the boldneſs: of the men that durſt to venture their lives there; 


and maſt of all admires what was in thoſe mens heads who firſt built 
a City there. Is it them 2d þ probable that this ſhould be choſen 
for a Merropalis, in ſ tes of fair and rich Cities as lay 
thereabont 2 But a Sale 5 1s found out for Plugs not mentioning them 
as Metropales, becauſe the addition of theſe = in other Cities, ſeemeth 
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the old Government which Suetonius ſpeaks of; but this Salvo doth not Sm. in 4 
teach the fore; for firſt Pliny wrote his natural Hiſtory, not in the bens | 
ojfining, but toward the latter end of the Empire of Havius Veſpaſranus, * | 
when Tituc had been fix times Conſul, as he himſelf ſaith in his Pre 
face; therefore if there had been any ſuch change, Pliny:would have 
mentioned wee Seronal „ The Provinc es added by Popaſian, are expreſly 

ſet down by Stetonius, viz. Achaia, Lycia, Rhodns, Byzantium," Samos, 

Thacia, Cilicia, Comagena; not the leaſt mention Of the | Lydian-or _ | bo 
Proconſular Aſia, or any alteration made in the Metropolis there. But 
yet there is a farther attempt made to make Philadelphia a Metropolis, 


It 


_ which! is from a ſubſcription of, Euſtathius in the Council of Cunſl anti- 


nople fuub Menna, Act. 5. who calls himſelf. the Biſhop of the Merropo- 
tis of Philadelphia; but what validity there is in ſuch a ſubſeription in | 
the time of the fifth Century, to prove a Metropolis in the firſt, let a 
one judge, that doth but conſider n a thing it was to alter 92 
Metropoles, eſpecially after the new diſpoſition of the Roman Empire b ß 
Conſtantive + But if we do ſtand to the Netitiæ to determine this cn: 
troverſie, which ate certainly more to be valued than a ſingle ſubſcripti- . 
on, the Metropolitanſbip of theſe Cities of 55 Lydian Aſia will be irre- 
wen overthrown. For in the old Notitiæ taken out of the Vati- 
can MS. and ſet forth with the reſt by. Carolus d Sano Paulo in his 
Appendix to his Geograpbia ſatra, % , ig made the Metropolis of the 
Province of Aſia, Sardit of Eidia, Laodisem of, Phrygia Capatiana, as it 
is there written for Pacatiana; but Pergamm placed in the Province of 
Netitia attr ibutèd to F fergeles under the Metropolis of Epheſus is placed 
"under Sardis Tiara and Philadelphia; ſo like- 


Ceſarca ee Philadelphia yndex, Sargis, with Thyatyra. In the 


Smyrna and Pergamus, "under Sard | 
wiſe in the Notitia of the French King's, Library. So that neither in 
all Metropoles. We thereforè obſerve St. Paul's courſe, and leaving 

Hfia, we come into Macedonia, where, we are told that Philippi was the 

Metropolis of Macedonia: 1 know not whether: with greater mcongruity 

to the Civil or Ecclefiaſtical ſenſe; in both which I doubt not but to make 

it appear that Philippi was not he Metropolis of Macedonia, and-there- '- 
fore the Biſhops there mentioned couldonot be the Biſhops of the.ſe- 5 
veral Cities under the juriſdiction of  Philippigybut:muſt-be underſtood Phil. r. f. 
in that City. Wecbegin wich it in the civil! 


** 


ſenſe, Which is the foundation of 1 e other! il / is eonfeſſed not to have 


[ 
Ba, 


by Pauſanias called rewnzm oo, & Manic, har By. Theophylad out Elia. B. 
or en old Geographer, (as it is ſuppoſed itiis ſaid to he face minus Pr 19H 
den pnlegraAgws Gtecg N inne p Set.) and ig i not very improbaple hat 


| FAST en Fad e. 8 1 ** : 7 at 
bo wall 4 City as it is acknowledged to be, by Dio, and others, ſhould P” "47 


be the Metropolis of Macedonia, where were at leaſt-one hundred and 1. 4. 0.11. 
fifty, Cities, à8 Pliny and Pomponius Mela tell us, by both whom Philippi L 2 2 
nz placed in Thracid, and not in Macedonia But two arguments are | 
brought to prove Philippi to have been a Metropolis; the firſt is from 
St, Luke, calling it apdnlw * neg. Maxfnics che Acts 16.12. 
The firft City of that part of Monza ut rendred by the learned SE 
Nor, rhe prime City of the Province of Matedonia z but it would be 
worth knowing where heels, in all the Notitiæ of che Roman Empire;”\ 
was tranſſated a Province + and it is evident that, Luis calls it the firſt 


Ay, not ratione dignitatli, but ratione ſitue, in regard of its ſituation, 
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__Faxr If 
and not its dignity. - So Camerarius underſtands Luke, hang eſſe. xi 
mam coloniam partis ſeu Plagæ Macedonica; nimirum à Thracie. vicinig 
iter in Macedoniam ordiens, It is the firſt City of that part of. Mace. 

Lib. 47. donia when one goes from Thracia into it. And ſo it appears by Dig 
2 397- deſcribing the fituation of der at that it was the next Town to Nes. 
polis, only the mountain Symbolon coming between them, and Neapolis 

deing upon the ſhore, and Philippi built up in the plain near the moun- 

tain Pangæut, where Brutus and Caſſius encamped themſelves: its being 

then the firſt City of entrance into Macedonia, proyes no more that jt 

was the Hae of Macedonia, than that Calice is of France, or Dy. 

ver of England. But it is farther pleaded, that Philippi was à Colow, 

and therefore it is moſt probable that the ſeat of the Roman judicature 

was there, But to this J anſwer, firſt, that Philippi was not the only 

Colony in Macedonia, for Pliny reckons up Caſſandria, Paria, and others, 

- Paterc. l. a. for which we muſt underſtand that Macedonia was long ſince made a 
Province by Paulus: And in the diviſion of the Roman Provinces by 
Cen 1. 17. Auguſtus, Strabo reckons it with 1/yricum, among the Provinces belong- 
l. f. 53. ing to the Roman people and Senate, and 10 likewiſe doth Dio. But it 
y. claudi, appears by Suetonius, that Tiberius, ( inthe to the cuſtom of the 


. 2 Roman Emperors in the danger of war in the Provinces) took it into 
his own hands, but it was returned by Claudius to the Senate again, 
 Hift.1.57. together with Achaia; therice Dio ſpeaking of Macedonia in the time 
of Tiberius, faith it was governed axAnmwr}, that is, by thoſe whowere 
Apgerns age, the prefetti' Ceſaris, ſuch as were ſent by the Emperor 
Kg a his Prefilents in the Provinces: the apyorns xzAnpum:, were the Pro- 
conſuls, who were choſen by lot- after their Conſwulſbzp into the ſeveral 

| Provinces ; and therefore Dio expreſſeth ClaudiuMhis returning Macede- 
nia into the Senates hands by d dne Tim Tyf.xAmpp, be put ig to the 
choice of the Senate again. Now Macedonia having been thus long a 
Province of the Reman Empire, what probability is there, becauſe Phi- 
lippi was a Colony, therefore it muſt be the Merrqpolis of Macedonia 
5 We find not the leaſt evidence, either in Scripture, or elſe- 
where, that the Proconſul of Magedonia, had his refidence at Philippi, 
yea we have ſome evidence againſt it out of bay ture, * 22. 

d Wen ary Tres auryvs wis 5 exams and brought them to t iſtrates; 

1 8 had been the tribunal'of a Proconſul here, we ſhould certainly 

have had it mentioned, as Gallio Proconſul of Achgia is mentioned in a 

V. Pancir, like caſe at Corinth, Act 18? #2. . Two ſorts of "Magiſtrates: are here 


de Magiſt. x reſſed, the apyormns, which ſeem to be the rulers of. the City, the 
u de, gere to be the Dinowiri of the Colony, or elſe the Deputies of he 


Procon refiding chere: but I incline rather to the former, cexmys 1 
2 awrics being only rn but g-exIn19s Pajuns is à Prætor, as Hei 


+" obſerves from the Gloſſary of H. Stephens. For every Colony hadaD 


ummirate to rule it, anſwering to the Conſuls and Prators at Rome. But 


all this might have been ſpared, when we conſider how evident it is 


that Theſalonica was the Metropolis of Macedonia, as appears by Anti- 
pater in the Greek Epigram. m. 
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And the PrafeBiuc pretorio Whrici had his Reſidence at Tbeſſalmica, 35 
Theodoret tells us, Omni T6)us Ber Ee ð αανννννο XC 
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int H Images, + braf gen Sn neter A., Theſſalonica Was 4 great N 
lous Citys where the Lieutenant of Mricum did reſide: and fo in probaDi- y. fete, 

luy did the Vicarius Macedonie:; It is calle the Metropolis of! Maceds- ian. 
"ig likewiſe by Socrater, and in the Eccleſiaſtical ſenſe it is ſo called by r C fz. 


W r : p oy evil | 9 I. 2. „ „ ; ; 
Mur the Biſhop thereof in the Council of. Sardicga, and Carolu 5 d Cone. Sard. | * 
Paulo thinks it was not only the Metropolis of the Province of g, ba 5 1 0 


Macedonia; but of the whole Dioceſe (which in the Eaſt was much 1. 8, . 14. 
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piſtles being written many of them upon occaſion, as that to the Co. 
rincbians being directed to the Metropolis of Corinth, doth only con. 
cern the Church of that City, and thoſe of Achaia that were ſubje& to 
the juriſdiction of the City; and ſo for the reſt. of the Epiſtle, A 
fair way to make the word of God of no effect to us; becauſe forſooth 
we live not in obedience to thoſe Metropoles to which the Epiſtles were 
directed! From whence we are told how many things we may under. 
ſtand by this notion of Metropolitans: Eſpecially why Ignatius ſuper. 
ſcribes his Epiſtlejto the Romans E&mxayoia A wemghilar &s vd. vpe 
pig iur, to the Church which preſides in the place of the Roman region op 
the ſuburbifarian Provinces. Rut let us ſee whether this place may not 
Exercit.16. be underſtood better without the help of this notion. Caſawbon calls ir 
ROD locutionem barbaram; Vedelius is more favourable to it, and thinks i non 
ep. 1gnat. elegant, ſaltem vitii libera eſi, and explains it by the ſuburbicarian 
adRom.c.2. Provinces.: and makes. the ſenſe of it to be &, rd es in qapiuy F Pa- 
Alu, in the place which is the Roman region, and parallels it with the 

S. rc NM j]s BrlouSa Luk. 9. 10. Bellarmine thinks he hath 

found the Pope's univerſal power in this :oxG., but methinks the 
Poway ſhould hardly be rendered Orbis mniverſus, unleſs Belarmine 

were no more skill'd in Greek, than Caſaubon thinks he was, whom he 

calls in the place forecited, hominem Græcarum literarum prorſus aui 
Ihe moſt ingenuqus con ue concerning this place, is that of our 

Laws ofthe learned Mr. Thorndike, The word ram., ſaith be, is here uſed as many 


Chur. cap. times beſides, ſpeaking of #boſe places which à man 1would neither call Ci. 


_— ties nor Towns, as Act. 27. 2. h Y Tos , 7. Aotay Tims, be- 
ing to ſail by the places of Alia. yaps, it is plain it ſignifies:the countrey, 
TirO- Vary Poi then muſt, neceſſarily ſigniſie bere the Vatican hing 
in the Tie 


Fields as a ſuburb. to Rome, and being the place where. St. Peter | 
was buried, and where the Jews of Rome then dwelt, as we leam by 


Philo, legatione ad Caium, out of whom he produceth a large place to 
that purpoſe, and ſo makes this the Church of the Jewiſh Chriſtians, 
the Vatican being then the Femry of Rome; but there being no clear e- 
vidence of any fuch diſtinction of Churches there, and as little reaſon 
why Ignatius ſhould write to the Church of Jewiſh Chriſtians, and not 
to the Ghuretl of the Gentile Chriſtians; I therefore embrace his ſenſe of 
the 2 . pi Pehl for the Vatican, but explain it in another way, 


viz, we have already ſhewed that the chief places of meeting for the 


Chriſtians in Gentile'Rome, was in the Camererigs of the Martyrs; now 
theſe Cometeria were all of them without the City; and the Cœmeteria 
where Peter, Linus, Cletus, and ſome other of the Primitive Martyrs lay 
inter'd in the Vatican, beyond the river Tiber. So Damaſus in the lite of 


Clet an etiam fepultus eſt juxta corpus B. Petri in Vaticano. The Church 


then in the place of the region of the Romans is the Chriſtian Church 
of Rome, aſſembling chiefly in the Cæmeteries of the Vatican, or any 
other of thoſe vaults which were in the Fields at a good diſtance from 
the City.. But yet there is one argument more for Metropolitans, and 
that is from the importance of the word auporuiz, which is taken to fig- 
nifie both the City and Countrey ; and ſo the inſcription of Clemens his 


Epiſtle is explained sn v3 1 mportox Pour, cute ier bes Th mr 
poityon Kopuyboer, 1. e. the Church of God ; dwelling. abaut Rome 10 the 
Chirch dwelling about Corinth, whereby is ſuppoſed to be comprehen- 
ded tte whole territories, Which (being theſe were Metropoles ) takes 
in the whole Province. And ſo Polycarp, an exxancig d 0.71 mp 
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ſignification of 
Ecclefie Dei qua oft Philippis. 


g 


, being as ſtrangers 


cir inting 
&. 
being in heaven. Of this the | Apoſtles often tell them: from hence 2 my 
came to ſignifie the ſociety of ſuch Chriſtians ſo living together; which 
as it increaſed fo the notion of the word raggmia increaſed, and ſo 
went from the City into the countrey, and came not from the countrey 
imo the City; for if race ſhould be taken for acrolere, then it ne- 
¹οt] Pans Cannot te the 

ging to it, but the Church ad- 


8. 4. 


ſet over them 
by the Senate of the City Church, although theſe did rule and govern ' 
their flock, yet it always was with a ſubordination to, and dependence 
upon the government of the City Church. So that by this means, he 
that was Preſident; of the Senate in the City, did likewiſe ſuperintend 
all the Churches planted in the adjoyning Territories, which was the o- 
riginal of that which the Greeks call azpaxie,” the Latins the Dioceſe of 
the Biſhop, The Church where the Biſhop was peculiarly reſident with 
the Clergy, was called Matrix Eccleſia, and: Catbedra'principalis, as the c.. Bc, 
{everal Pariſhes: which at firſt were divided according to the ſeveral re- 4fic.c. 33. 
gions of the City, were called Ticuli, and thoſe planted in the Territo-' 
ries about the City, called Paræœcia, when they were applied tothe 
Prebyiers, but when to the Biſnop, it noted a Dioceſe: thoſe this 4a 
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piſtles being written many of them upon occaſion, as. that to the . 
#inthians being directed nd the 7 of Corinch „ doth 4 
cern the Church of that City, and thoſe of Achain that were ſubject 
the juriſdiction of the City and fo for the. reſt. of the Epiſtlcs, z 
fair way to make the word of God of no effect to us; becauſe forſooth 
we live not in obedience to thoſe Metropoles to which the Epiſtles wer? 
directed]! From whence we are told how many things we may aides. 
ſtand by this notion of Metropolitans: Eſpecially why Ignatius ſuper. 
ſcribes his Epiſtlejto the Romans g ghia irs wergbilar & wire 9, 
Pore lor, to the Church which preſides in the place of” the Roman . a 
the ſuburbitarian Provinces. But let us ſee whether this place may tos 
Exercit.16. be underſtood better without the help of this notion. Caſaubon calls bs 
n. 150. in locutionem harbaram; Vedelius is more favourable to it, and thinks / nm 


Exercit. in e Jo . $7:- 1 
e, Jnat. elegans, ſaltem vitii libera eſt, and explains it by the ſuburbicarian 
«dRom.c.2: Provinces. : and makes the ſenſe of it to be &, xdν. 8s ict piu Pas- 
Axl, in the place which is the Roman region, and patallels it with the 
07 . ToAsws D ebend Luk. 9. 10. Bellarmine thinks he hath 
found the Pope's univerſab power in this v., but methinks the P10 


Pokey ſhould hardly be rendered Orbis univerſus, unleſs Belamine 


were no more skill'd in Greek, than Caſaubon thinks he was, whom he 
calls in the place forecited, haminem Græcarum literarum prorſus eyiymy. 
The moſt ingenuqus con 17 concerning this place, is that of our 
Laus ofthe learned Mr. Thorndike. The word au., ſaith be, is here uſed as many 
2 2 times beſides, ſpeaking of #hoſe places which à man would neither call Ci. 
"30" ol 
ing to ſail by the places of Alia. qupa, it is plain it ſignifies the countrey, 
2 opts Poet Then muſt. neceſſarily ſignifie bere the Vatican lying 

mm the [1 


relds as 4 ſuburb to Rome, and being the place where. St. Peter | 


was buried, and where the Jews of Rome then dwelt, as we leam by 
Philo, legatione ad Caium, out of whom he produceth a large place to 
that purpoſe, and ſo makes this the Church of the Jewiſh Chriſtians, 
the Vatican being then the Fewry ef Rome; but there being no clear e- 
vidence of any fuch diſtinction of Churches there, and as little reaſon 


why Ignatius ſhould write to the Church of Jewiſh Chriſtians, and not 


to the Church of the Gentile Chriſtians; I therefore embrace his ſenſe of 
the 707. pl PoE for the Vatican, but explain it in another way, 
viz, we have already ſhewed that the chief places. of meeting for the 
Chriſtians in Gentile” Rome, was in the Cameteries of the Martyrs; now 
theſe Cemetetia were all of them without the City; and the Cœmeteria 
where Peter, Linus, Cletus, and ſome other of the Primitive Martyrs lay 
inter'd in the Vatican, beyond the river Tiber. So Damaſus in the life of 


Cletus 1 5 etiam fepultus eft juxta corpus B. Petri in Vaticano. The Church 
the place of the region of the Romans is the Chriſtian Church 


then in 
of Rome, aſſembling 0 05 in the Cæmeteries of the Vatican, or any 


} 


_ other of thoſe vaults which were in the Fields at a good diſtance from 


the City. But yet there is one argument more for Metropolitans, and 


nite both the City and Countrey ; and ſo the inſcription of Clemens his 


Epiftle is explained ene ors 1 Iod Polyny,  exxAnoia bes Th mr 

poitugn Roper, . the Church of God ; dwelling, about Rome to the 

Church dwelling abaut Corinth, whereby is ſuppoſed to be comprehen- 

ded the whole territories, which bens theſe were Metropoles ) takes 
3 


in the whole Province. And ſo 
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| ion $A/ar0165; But all this ariſeth from a miſtake of the fignification'of 
the word apo, which ſignifies not ſo much 4ecolere: us incolerec aud 


therefore the old Latin verſion rendets it Ecelefie Dei qua eſt Philippis. 


y id ſajoumm in other. And the ground of attributing that name to 


Chriſtian Churches, was either becauſe. that meny ef the felt Chi. 


ſtims being Jews, they did truly rapohe dr, being ds ſtrangers out of 


their own countrey, or elſe among the Chriſtians, becauſe by reaſon. of 
ir flitting 


their continual perſecutions they were ſtill put in mitd of 
uncertain condition in the world, their roms; coumtrey, citizen 


went from the City into the countrey;: and came not from the countrey 
imo the City; for if rapj, ſhould be taken for acrolere, then it ne- 


veflarily-/ follows that &ancia ey rn Peay! cantiot fignifie the 


Church of - Rome, and the tettitories belonging to it, but the Church ad- 


zcent to Rome, diftin& from the City, and the Church in it. For in 
that ſenſe rapoizay is oppoſed to living ig the City, and ſo Auαονẽ,ẽ,uwr 
diſtinct from the / Citizens, as in Thucpdides and others; but I believe 
no inſtance can poffibly be produced wherein mupebile taken in that ſenſe 


* 
- 


doth: comprehend in it both City and countrey. But being taken in the 


former ſenſe, it was firſt applied to the whole Church of the City: 
but when the Church of the City did ſpread its ſelf into the Countrey, 
then the word, azpore:@ comprehended the Chriſtians both in City and 
Countrey adjoyning to it. 1 Y att 

cher toct in the Vi Mere: and Territories adjoyning to the Cities For which 


ve muſt underſtand, that the ground of the ſubordination of the Villa- 


ges and Territories about, did-primarily-ariſe from hence, that the Goſ- 


pel was ſpread abroad from the ſeveral Cities into the Countries about. 


The Apoſtles themſejves preached, as we read moſt in Scripture, in the 
Cities, becauſe of the great reſort of people thither; there they plan- 
ted Churches, and ſetled the Government of them in an Eccleſiaſtical 
Senate, which not only took care for the government of Churches al- 
ready, conſtituted, but for the gathering more. Now the perſons who 


were imployed in che converſion of the adjacent Territories, being of 
the Clergy of the City, the perſons by them converted were adjoyned to 


the Church of the City; and all the affairs of thoſe leſſer Churches 
were at firſt determined by the Governours of the City; Afterwards 
when, theſe Churches increaſed, and had peculiar officers fet over them 


by the Senate of the City Church, although theſe did rule and govern ' 
their flock, yet it always was with a ſubordination to, and dependence 


upon the government of the City Church. So that by this means, he 
that was Preſident; of the Senate in the City, did like wiſe fupermtend 
all the Churches planted in the adjoyning Territories, which was the o- 
mga] of that which the Greeks call anpaxcice,' the Latins the Dioceſe of 
* Gp. The Church where the Biſhop was peculiarly reſident with 
ne Cle 


gions of the City, were called Tituli, and thoſe planted in the Territo- 
ries about the City, called Paræcia, when they were applied to the 
Preſpyters;, but when to the Biſnop, it noted a Dioceſe: thoſe that were 


4 
*: 


Hepan Or is map ens mares: any old, one that removes from one Ci- 


, 9 : g ö | 11 = 1038. 
bang in heaven. ; Of chis die Apoſtles often tell dem Fan kee : 
came to ſigniſie the ſociety of ſuch Chriſtians ſo living together; Which 

"as it increaſed fo the notion of the Word Tapia increaſed, and ſo 


8 * 8 . | * | a 8 EY 
me to the ſecond ſtep of Chriſtian Churches, when Chur. 


Fgy, Was called Matrix Eccleſia, and Cat bedra print ipalis, as the Cod. Eccleſ.. 
ſeveral Pariſhes: which at firſt. were divided according to the ſeveral re- ic. c. 33. 
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planted in theſe countrey pariſhes, -were called »pcoftdnper SN. pun, p 
» | : 2 Af | 28 | | * 1 . i 
8, Auen by the Greeks, and by the Latins Preſbyters regionarii, come- 
gionales, foraſtici, ruris agrorum-Preſbyteri; from whom the Y 
were diſtinct, as evidently appears by the thirteenth Canon of the Coun 


\ 


 ſter the Lord's Supper in the preſence of the Biſhop or the Preſtyters of the 
City; but the ( repiſcep were allowed to do it. Salmaſius maths Pr 
Apparatus Nuno Were ſo called as 10 A emoxomu, the Epiſcopi villani, ſuch 


p. 240. de ag were only Preſbyters, and were ſet over the Churches in Villages; 
primat. c. I. SPP. ee 


. ro-e-1, but though they were originally Preſbyters, pet they were iſed te 


2 164 ſome higher authority over the reſt of the Preſbyters; and the original 


of them ſeems to be, that when Churches were ſo much multiplyed in 


the Countries adjacent to the Cities, that the Biſhop in his own'perſon 
could not be preſent to overſee the actions and carriages of the ſeveral 
Preſbyters of the Country Churches, then they ordained ſome of the 


fitteſt in their ſeveral Dioceſes to ſuper-intend the ſeveral Preſbyters ly. | 


ing remote from the City; from which Office of theirs they were cal- 
led e , becauſe they did meroliver, go about, and viſit the ſeve- 
Beza de ral Churches. This is the account given of them by Bezs and Blon- 
2 ad. del as well as others. All theſe ſeveral places that were conveyed to 
Blondel the Faith by the aſſiſtance of the Preſbyters of the City, did all make 


4.2. 94 but one Church with the City. Whereof we have this two-fold evi- 


dence. Firſt, From the Eulogiz which were at firſt parcels of the Bread 


conſecrated for the Lord's Supper, which were ſent by the Deacons or 


Acoluthi to thoſe that were abſent, in token of their Communion in 


the ſame Church. Juſtin Martyr is the firſt who acquaints us with | 


this cuſtom of the Church; After, ſaith he, the Preſident of the Aſſembly 


| * * hath conſecrated the Bread and the Wine, the Deacons ſtand ready to diiri- 


bute it to every one preſent, is v Tapuow api, and carry it to thoſe 
that are abſent, Damaſus attributes the beginning of this cuſtom to 
Miltiades Biſhop of Rome. Hic fecit ut oblationes conſecratæ per eccle- 

fias ex conſecratione Epiſcopi dirigerentur: quod declaratur fermentum. 

Cap. 3. So Innocentius*ad. Decentium; De fermento vero quod die Dominica per 
titulos nittimus, &c. ut ſe d noflra communione maxime illa die non judi- 

cent ſeparatos. Whereby it appears to liave been che cuſtom at Rome 

and other places to ſend from the Cathedral Church the Bread conſe- 
crated to the ſeveral Pariſh Churches, to note their joint-commumion 


in the faith of the Goſpel. © Neither was it ſent only to the feveral tt 


711i in the City, but to the Villages round about, as appears by the 
Queſlion propounded by Decentius; although at Rome it ſeems they ſent 

it only to the Churches within the City, as appears by the Anſwer of 
Innacentius ; but Albaſpinæus takes it for granted as a general cuſtom upon 

erte ſome ſet days to fend theſe Eulggiæ through the whole Dioceſe. Nam cum 
per vicos & agros ſparſi & diffuſi, ex eadem non poſſmt ſumers communone, 
cuperentque ſemper unionis Chriſtiane, & Chriſti corporis ſpeciem quam poſſini 


maximam retinere, ſolenniſſimis diebus & feſtivis ex matrice per parochias | 


 benediffus mittebatur panis, ex cujus perceptione communitas que inter 
omnes fideles ejuſdem Diœceſis intercedere debet, intelligebatur & repre- 
ſentabatur. Surely then their Dioceſes were not very large; if all the 


cal ſeveral Pariſhes could communicate on the ſame ww what was ſent 
ent not part of the 


Erereit. 16. from the Cathedral Church. Afterwards they 
. 33- Sal. Bread of the Lord's Supper, but ſome other in Analogy to that, to de- 


45. .2:3. note their mutual conteſſeration in the faith and communion in the 


2 ſame 
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cil of Neoceſarea : where the Country Preſbyters ure forbidden to adm. 
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Cant. VII. of Church-Government, examined. | 


2 \ 


ame Church. Secondly, It appears that ſtill they were of the ſame * 

Church, by the preſence of the Clergy of the Country at the choice f 

the Biſhop of the City, and at Ordinations, and in Councils. So at the Eb. ad Hr. 

choice of | Boniface,” Relictis ſinguli titulis ſuis Preſbyteri onmes aderimt zur. Nun 
i voluntatem ſitam, hoc ef? Dei judicium proloquantur; whereby it is 55 

evident that all the Clergy had their voices in the choice of the Biſhop: 

And therefore Pope Leo requires theſe things as neceſſary to the-ordina- 

tion of a Biſhop, Subſcriptio clericorum, Honoratorum teflimonium,' ordi- Ep. go. 

as conſenſus & plebis : and in the ſame Chapter, ſpeaking of the choice 

of the Biſhop, he faith it was done ſubſcribentibus plus minus ſeptuagin- 

ta Preſbyteris. And therefore it is obſerved that all the Clergy concur- 

fed to the choice even of the Biſhop of Rome, till after the time of that 

Hildebrand called Greg. 7. in whoſe time Popery came to Age: thence | 

Caſaubon calls it Hereſin Hildebrandinam. Cornelis Biſhop of Rome cypr. ep. 

was Choſen Clericorum pene omnium teſtimonio; and in the Council at 52. 

Rome under Sylveſter it is decreed, that none of the Clergy ſhould be 

ordained,” niſi cum tota adunata Fccleſia. Many inſtances are brought cnc. 3. 

from the Councils of Carthage to the ſame purpoſe, which I paſs over 4 5 


. 3 
as commonly known. It was accounted the matter of an accuſation a- c. 10, 11. 


Chryſoſtom by his enemies, om ava qvred pie D yrouly E x Up poi, 
| 08 is kinds, that be ordaineth n . 1 hey re 
of bis Clergy. The Preſence of the Glergy at Councils hath been al- . *5: 
ready ſhewed. Thus we ſee how, when the Church of the City was 
enlarged into the Country, the power of the Governors of the Church <> 

ice City was extended with t 0 hes Eien 
The next ſtep obſervable in the Churches increaſe; was when ſeve- F. 5: 
ral of theſe Churches hing together in ane Province did aſſociate one with 
another, The Primitiye Church had a great eye to the preſerving unity 
among all the members of it, and thence they kept fo ſtrict a corre- 
ſpondency among the ſeveral» Biſhops in the Commercium Formatarum 
(the formula of writing, which to prevent deceit, may be ſeen in u: 
' flellus his Notes on the Codex Canonum Ecclefie Africans ) and for a 5% 127 
maintaining of nearer correſpondency among the Biſhops themſelves of 
2 Province, it was agreed among themſelves for the better carrying on 
of their common Work, to call a Provincial Synod twice every Year to 
debate all cauſes of concernment there among themſelves, and to agree 
upon ſuchꝰ ways as might moſt conduce to the advancing the common 
intereſt of Chriſtianity. Of theſe Tertiulian ſpeaks, Agimtur præcepta + 38 
fer Græcias illas certis in locis Concilia ex univerſis Ele, per que &. Pych. 
altiora quæqʒ in communi tractantur, & ipſa repreſentatio nominis Chriſti- 
ani magna veneratione celebratur. Of theſe the thirty eighth Canon Apo- 
flolical (as it is called) expreſly ſpeaks (which Canons though not of 
authority ſufficient to ground any right upon, may yet be allowed 
the place of a Teſtimony of the practice of the Primitive Church, eſpe- 
| cally towards the third Century ) Acne T ss ou IG: vic Ts Can. Apt 5 
gray, & de b! mc & Mui Aas mh STU Tis dinrbda & mas - 
r SN öS arToNs Nandiemory. Twice a year a Synod of 
Biſhops was to be kept for diſcuſſing matters of Faith, and * mats | 
ters of Prafice. To the ſame purpoſe the Council of Antioch, A. D. 343. Cay * 
Aua Ts GM ypear, 5 . T apgioCyruuÞor Naruoes,, g . a 
Ter Löbe cu,, N C e a i f bamongmuy Yer, dee 2 Lxus. 
o theſe Councils the Preſbyters and Deacons came, as appears by that 
Canon of the Council of Autioch; and in the ſeventh Canon of the 
Nene Council by Alphonſus Piſanus the ſame cuſtom is decreed, = — 
TE | | D dd ſuc 
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ſuch thing occurs in the Codex Canonum, either of Tilius or Juſlelne 


his Edition; and the Arabick Edition of that Council is conceived to 
have been compiled above Four hundred years after the Council ſet. But 
however we ſee evidence enough of this practice of celebrating Provincial 


Synods twice a year; now in the Aſſembling of theſe Biſhops together for 


mutual council in their affairs, there was a neceſſity of ſome order wn 


be obſerved. There was no difference as to the power of the Biſhops 
themſelves, who had all equal authority in their feveral Churches, and 
none over one another. For Epiſcopatus unus eſt cujus d ſmpulis in fol 
dum pars tenetur, as Cyprian ſpeaks; and as Jerome, Ubicung, Epiſcopus 
fuerit, ſcue Rome, ſive Eugubii, ſive Conſtantinopolis, - five Rhegin, ſive 


Alexandriæ, ſive Tanis, ejuſdem eft meriti, ejuſdem eſt Sacerdotii, Paten. 


tia divitiarum & paupertatis bumilitas, vel ſublimiorem, vel inferioren 
Eni ſcopum non facit: Caterum onnes Apoſtolorum ſucceſſores ſimt. There 
being then no difference between them, no man calling himſelf Fiſcs- 


pum Epiſcoporum, as Cyprian elſewhere ſpeaks, ſome other way muſt be 


found out to preſerve order among them, and to moderate the affairs 


Can. 17. 


" 


of the Councils; and therefore it was determined in the Council of A 
tioch, that he that was the Biſhop of the Metropolis, ſhould have the 


honour of Metropolitan among the Biſhops, Aud a &p 14 wileoroae war 


muy Fry owlpigg waves Tis TH WenſugTs iyorms, ov tits x, Thmuy 


wemſa avmy * becauſe of the great confluence of the people to that 


City, therefore be ſhould have the preheminence above the reſt. We ſee 
how far they are from attributing any Divine Right to Metropolitant; 
and therefore the Rights of Metropolitans are called by the ſixth Canon 
of the Nicene Council, ww apyaia n, Which had been a diſhonourable 
introduction for the Metropolitan rights, had they thought them ground- 
ed upon Apoſtolical inſtitution. Nothing more evident in Antiquity 


than the honour of Metropolitans depending upon their Sees; thence 


when any Cities were raiſed by the Emperor to the honour of Metropoles, 
their Biſhop became a Metropolitan, as is moſt evident in Juſtiniana 


prima, and for it there are Canons in the Councils decreeing it; but of 


Can 39. 


Pig. 341. 


this more afterwards. The chief Biſhop of Africa was on called pri- 


me ſedis Epi ſtopus: thence we have a Canon in the Codex Eccleſia A fi- 
canæ, Qs T Tis mpwrys 18. Vid es baiougm pwn Moyo taper TS lepiur 5 
c e lep, 1 muuTITESTOY i D RANG prov BH N νντνν TI H] 

. Sid EH. That the Biſbop of the chief See ſhould not be called the Ex- 
arch of the Prieſte, or chief Prieft, or any thing of like nature, but only 
the Biſhop of the chief Seat, Therefore it hath been well obſerved, 
that the African Churches did retain longeſt the Primitive ſimplicity 
and humility among them; and when the voice was ſaid to be heard in 
the Church upon the flowing in of Riches, Hodie venenum effuſum eſt in 
Ecclefiam, by the working of which poyſon the ſpirits of the Prelates 


began to {well with pride and ambition (as is too evident in Church- 


Hiſtory ) only Africa eſcaped the infection moſt, and reſiſted the tyran- 


nical incroachments of the Roman Biſhop, with the greateſt magnan- | 


miry and courage, as may be ſeen by the excellent Epiſtle of the Com- 


cil of Carthage, to Boniface Biſhop of Rome in the Codex Eccleſia Arti- 
cane. So that however Africa hath been always fruitful of monſters, 


yet in that ambitious age it had no other wonder but only.this, that it 


ſhould eſcape ſo free from that zyphus ſecularis (as then they called it) that 


monſtrous itch of pride and ambition. From whence we may well riſe 
to the laſt ſtep of the power of the Church, which was after the 1 


8 n uw = 


Ar. VII. 


that follow, will ſooner be diſpatc hel. 


d : 
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of Church. Government, examined. 


grew Chriſtian, and many Provinces did aſſociate together, theri theo-:- 
nour and power of Patriarch came upon the ſtage. And now began te 
whole Chriſtian world to be the Cockpit, wherein the two great Pri- 
lates of Rome and Conſtantinople ſtrive with their greateſt force fer 
maſtery of one another, and the whole world with them; as may he 
ſeen in the actions of Paſchaſmus the Roman Legat in the Countil of 


Cbakedon. From whence forward the great Leviathan by his tumbling 


in the Waves, endeavoured to get the Dominion of all into his hands: 

but God hath at laſt put a hook into his noſtrils, ard raiſed up the great 
inſtruments of Reformation, who like the Sword - fiſn Have ſo pierced in- 

to his Bowels, that by his tumbling he may only haſten his approach- 

ing ruine, and give the Church every day more 17 of ſeeing its ſelf 

freed from the tyranny of an uſurped power. By this ſcheme; and 
draught now of the increaſe of the Churches power, nothing can be 
more evident, than that it roſe not from any divine inſtitution, but ouly 

from poſitive and Eccleſiaſtical Laws made according to the ſeveral ftates 

and conditions wherein the Church was; which as it gradually grew 

up, ſo was the power of the Church by mutual conſent fitted to the 

ſtate of the Church in its ſeveral ages. Which was the firſt argument 

that the Primitive Church did not conceive it ſelf bound to obſerve any 

one unalterable form of Government. This being tlie chief, the reſt 

The ſecond is from the great varieties as to Government which were F. 6. 
in ſeveral Churches. What comes from Divine right is obfarved unal- 
terably in one uniform and conſtant tenour: but what we find ſo much 
dixerſified according to ſeveral places, we may have ground to look on 
only as an Eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, which was followed by every 


Church as it judged convenient. Now as to Church Government we 


may find ſome Churches without Biſhops for a long time, ſome but with 
one Biſhop in a whole Nation, many Cities without any, where Biſhops 
were common; many Churches diſcontinue! Biſhops for a great while. 
where they had been; no certain rule obſerved for modelling their Dio- 
ceſes where they were ſtill continued. Will not all theſe things make 
it ſeem very improbable that it ſhould be an Apoſtolical inſtitution, that 
no Church ſhould be without a Biſhop? Firſt then ſome whole Nations 
ſeem to have been without any Biſhops at all, if we may believe their 
own. Hiſtorians, So if we may believe the great Autiquaries of the 
Church of Scotland, that Church was governed by their Culdei, as they 


* 


-alled their Preſbytets, without any Biſhop over them. for a long time. 


Johannes Major ſpeaks of their inſtruction in the Faith, Per Sacerdotes De 6 
. Monachos, ſine Epiſcopis Seoti in fide eruditi; but leſt that ſhould be .. 


; cap. 2. 


interpreted only of their converſion; Jabannes Fordonus is clear and full 
3s to their Government, from the time, of their converſion. about 4. 
D. 263. to the coming of Palladius A. D. 430. that they were only go- Scot. chron. 


emed by Preſbyters and Monks. Ante, Palladiz adventum habebant 3 © 


Fri dei Doclorts ac Sacramentorum Miniſtratores Preſbyteros ſolummodo, 


vel Monacbos ritum ſequentes Ecclefie primitive, So much miſtaken was 17 7 1 
that learned man, who faith, that neither Bede nor any other affirm that pag 374. 
the Scots were formerly ruled by a Preſpytery, or ſo much as that-they 7 


5 
dad any Preſbyter among them. Neither is it any ways ſufficient to 


* _ 


ay chat theſe Preſbyters did derive their authority rom ſome, Biſhops: W 
Lor however we ſee here à Church governed without ſuch, or if they 


had any, they were only chaſen from their Culdei, much after the cuſtom 
_ Ddd2 * TR LUMS. 
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FL l 2. Reue Philoſtorgins, the Gochick Churches were planted and governed by 
cap. 3. Preſbyters for above ſeventy years; for ſo long it was from their firſt oon. 
| verſion to the time of Linhilas, whom he makes their firſt Biſhop. And 
probability there is, that where Churches were planted by Preſpyters, 38 
the Church of France by Andocbius and Inignve, that afterwards upon che 
| increaſe of Churches and Preſbyters to rule them, they did from among 
. themſelves chuſe one to be as the Biſhop over them, as Porhinut was ar 


«OE INE 


Lyons. For we no where read in thoſe early plantations of Churches, that 


where there were Preſbyters already, they ſent to other Churches to derive 
Epiſcopal ordination from them, Now for whole Nations having but 

one Biſhop, we have the teſtimony of S9zomen, that in Scythia, which 

Hiſt. eccleſ. | IA | l 
TY rb. moxomey L Although there were many Cities they had but one ' 
be . The like Godionus 11 of the Abaſſine Gunchas though 8 
* *. ritories be of vaſt extent, there is but only one Biſhop in all thoſe Do- 
* minions, who is the Biſhop: of Abuna, And where Biſhops were moſt 
common, it is evident they looked not on it as an Apoſtolical rule for 

every City to have a Biſhop, which it muſt have if it was an Apoſtoli- 

cal inſtitution for the Church to follow the Civil Government, Theo. 

Fp.113- doret mentions 800 Churches under his charge, in whoſe Dioceſe Pto- 
Geog. 1. 3. lony placeth many other Cities of note beſides Cyrus; as Ariſeria, Regia, 
cap. 13. Ruba, Heraclea, &c. In the Province of Tripoly he reckons nine Cities 
which had but five Biſhops, as appears by the Notitia Eccleſiæ Africane, 

In Thracia every Biſhop had ſeveral Cities under him. The Biſhop of 
Epheſ.ſyrod. Herac lea that and Panion; the Biſhop of Byze had it and Arcadiopolis; 
1 of Cela had it and Callipolis; Sabſadia had it and Apbrodiſias. It is 
" needleſs to produce more inſtances of this nature, either ancient or mo- 
dern, they being ſo common and obvious. But farther we find Biſhops 
diſcontinued for a long time in the greateſt Churches. For if there be 

no Church without a Biſhop, where was the Church of Rome when 

from the Martyrdom of Fabian, and the baniſhment of Lucius, the 


Church was governed only by the Clergy ? So the Church of Cartbage 


Cyprian. ab. when Cyprian was baniſhed; the Church of the Faſt, when Melerins of 
3. Antioch, Enſebins, Samoſatenus, Pelagins of Laodicea, and the reſt of 


the orthodox Biſhops were -baniſhed for ten years ſpace, and Flaviants 


Theodoret. and Diodorns, two Preſbyters, ruled the: Church of Antioch the mean 


4+ ©2> white. The Church of Carthaze was twenty four years without a Bi- 
Vier. 1. 2. ſhop in the time of Hrmerik, King of the Vandals; and when it was 
4% offered them that they might have a Biſhop upon adroitting the Arians 
co a free exerciſe of their Religion among them, their anſwer was upon 
In cen. $7. thoſe terms, Eeclęſſa Epiſcopum non deletatii babers; and Balſamon ſpea- 
land. king of the Chriſtian Churches in the Eaſt, determines it neither ſafe 
| nor neceſſary in their preſent ſtate to have Biſhops ſet up over the. 
And laiffly, for their Dioceſes, it is evident there wigs no certain rule 

for modelling them. In fome places they were far leſs than in others. 

7h» ndite's Generally in the Primitive and Eaſtern Churches they were very {mall 
right ol ine 2144 little, as far wore convenient for the end of them in the Govern- 
er ment of the Churches under che Biſhop's charge; it being obſerved out 
pe reh of Wialafridus Strabo by a learned man, Fertur in Orientis partibus per 
elf. [mgiulgs urbes & 8 ſmgulas effs Epi ſcoporum gubernationes. In 
Mic b, if we look but writ! | | UNUred 

of Biſhops reſorting to one Council. In Ireland alone, St. * 


— 8 
Far H. 


by the Romans was called Maſia inferior, απα Reis ovrs tre e 4s 


into the writings of Awn/ime, we may find hundreds 
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| laid by Niniut, at the firſt Plantation of Ohriſtianirg to have founded -—© 
365 Biſhopricks. So Sozomen. tells us, that among the bl and £i5.7.c.19. 5 l 
Wees had Biſhops amoug them. 135 r eee e 7 4 -\ "Rs | 1 
Ide next evidence that the Church did not lock upon it felf us bound F. 7. 
by a Divine Law to obſerve any one Model of Government, is che Con- 
Hrming the Eocleſiaſtical Government to the Civil. For if thie qbkga- 
ton aroſe from a Law of God, that muſt not be altered according to 
civil Conſtitutions, which are variable according to the Gifferent ate 
and conditions of things. If then the Apoftles did fettle things by a 
ſtanding Law in their own times, how comes the Model of Church- 
Government to alter with the Civil Form? Now that the Church did 
generally follow tlie Civil Government, is freely acknowledged and in- 
kited on by learned perſons of all ſides; eſpecially after the diviſion of 
the Roman Empire by Conſtantine the Great. The full making out of g. eri. x; 
which is a work too large to be here undertaken, and hath been done ban. 
to very good purpoſe already, by Berterius, Salmaſtur, Gothofred, Blot N : 
del, and others, in their learned Diſcourſes of the Suburbicarian Provin- ad 4m. E. 
ces, Which whether by them we underſtand that which did correſpond ifi. ad- 
to the Præfecture of the Provoſt of Rome, which was within a hundred N 
miles compaſs of the City of Nome, or that which anſwered to the lin. Fan. 
Vicarius Urbis, whoſe Juriſdiction was over the Ten Provinces diſtinct "pe 
from italy, properly-ſo called, whoſe Metropolis was Milan; or, which Vindicie = 
is N rs the Metropolitan Province anſwering to the Juriſdiction 91m. 
of the Præfectus Urbis, and the Patriarchate. of the! Roman Biſhop to la primauts 
the Vicarius Urbis : which way ſoever we take itz we fee it anſwer- © /« «7, 
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% ed to the Civil Government. I ſhall» not here enter that. debate, Ditdorte 

» ut only briefly at preſent ſet down the Scheme of both Civil and ofcitParri- 

Dg xefiaſtical Government, as it is repreſented by out learned Byeerwood, nad. : 

Ve The whole Empire of Rome was divided into Thirteen Dioceſes, where- of che anci- — 
en of ſeven belonged to the Ez Empire, and fix (beſide the Præſecture of 7; Churi e 
Fe the City of Rome) to the Weft. Thoſe Thirteen Dioteſes, together . 
ge with that Præfecture, contained among them 120 Provinces, or there- 

of about; ſo that to every Dioceſe belonged the adminiſtration of ſundr. 

of Provinces: Laſtly, Every Province contained many Cities within their 

10 Territories. The Cities had for their Rulers thoſe inferior Judges, . 

an which in the Law are called Defenſores Ciuitatum; ànd their Scats 

i- were the Cities themſelves, to which all the Towns and Villages 3 

28 their ſeveral Territories were to reſort for Juſtice. The Provinces had 

ns for theirs, either Proconſules, or Conſulares, or Prefides, or Correctorer; 

on four ſundry appellations, but almoſtall of equal Authority, and their ä 

ga- Seats were the chiefeſt Cities or Mztropoles of the Provinces, of which 

ife in every Province there was one, to-which all  inferjor Cities for judg- ? 
m. ment in matters of importance did reſort. Laſtly, The Dioceſes had | 
le for theirs the Lieutenants called Vicarii, and their Seats were the Metro- 

78. polec or principal Cities of the Dioceſe, whence the Edicts of the Empe- 

all rour or .other Laws were publiſhed: and ſent abroad into all the Pro- 

m- iunces of the Dioceſe, and where the Pratorium and chief Tribunal fot 

ut | Judgment Was placed to determine Appeals, a and miniſter 55 ( as 

2 wight be occaſion) to all the Provinces belonging to tliat Juriſdictiou. 

In And this was the diſpoſition of the Roman Governours . And 

eds uly it is wonderful, ( ſaith that learned Author) hew nearly and ex- 

Aly the Church in her Government did imitate this IE Ordination ol 
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the Roman Magiſtrates. For firſt in every City, as there was 1 Defen- 
ſor Civitatis for ſecular Government, ſo was there placed a Biſhop: for 
Spiritual Regiment, (in every City of the Eaſt, and in every City of 
the Weſt, almoſt a ſeveral Biſhop) whoſe Juriſdiction extended but to 
the City, and the places within the Territory. For which cauſe the 
Juriſdiction of a Biſhop was: anctently called Tena, figni ing not 
(as many ignorant Noveliſts think) 2 Pariſh: as now the word is taken. 
that is, the Places or Habitations near a Church, but the Towns and 
Villages near a was : all which, together with the City, the Biſhop had 
in charge. Secondly, In every Province, as there was a Prefident, ſo 
there was an Archbiſhop, and becauſe his Seat was the principal Cit 
of the Province, he was commonly known by the name of Metropolitan. 
Lafily, In every Dioceſe, as there was a Lieutenant-General, ſo was there 
a Primate ſeated alſo in the principal City of the Dioceſe, as the Liewe. 
nant was, to whom the laſt determining of Appeals from all the Provin: 
| ees in differences of the Clergy, and the ſovereign care of all the Dio. 
ceſes, for ſundry points of Spiritual Government did belong, By this 
you may ſee that there were Eleven Primates beſides the Three Patri. 
_ archs for the Thirteen Dzoceſes, ( beſides the Præfecture of the City of 
| Rome, which was adminiſtred by the Patriarch of Rome ) that of Eyft 
was governed by the Patriarch of Alexandria, and that of the Orient 
by the Patriarch of Antiochia, and all the reſt by the Primates, between 
whom and the Patriarchs was no difference of Juriſdiction and Power, 
but only of ſome Honour which accrued to them by, the dignity of 
their Sees; as is clearly expreſſed in the third Canon of the Council of 
Conſtantinople, Toy prey mou KowvtvTwvaToAgsws EHoxomOY Les E p & 
I. cod. s Y Tov © Pwprns bn oxomuw. dic mo 4s) wmv v Pi b, whereby Con- 
can. 166. ſtantinople is advanced to the Honorary Title of a Patriarchat next to 
| Rome, becauſe it was New Rome. Whereby it is evident that the Ho- 
nour belonging to the Biſhop of Old Rome, did ariſe from its being 
the Imperial City. The Honour of the Ir riſing, as Auſtin faith, 
3 that of the Deacons of Rome did, propter magnificemiam Urbis Romane 
atrog. Teſt. que caput efſe videtur onmium Civitatum. Hereby now we fully ſee 
4-101. what the original was of the power of Archbiſhops, « Metropolitans and 
| Patriarchs in the Church, viz. the contemperating the Eccleſiaſtical Go 
vernment to the Civil | e enn 
E. 8, Ihe next evidence that the Church did not look upon its ſelf as 
bound by a Divine Law to a certain form of Government, but did order 
things its ſelf in order to peace and unity, is, that after Eprſcopal Go- 
vernment was ſetled in the Church, yet Ordination by Preſbyters was 
8 looked on as valid. For which theſe inſtances may ſuffice. About the 
at. 4. Year 390, Johannes Cuſſianus reports, that one Abbot Daniel, inferior to 
e. 1. none of thoſe who lived in the Deſart of Scetis, was made a Deacon, 
d B. Paphnutio ſolitudinis ejuſdem Preſbytero: In tantum enim virtutibus 
ſus adaugebat, ut quem vitæ meritis ſibi G- gratid parem noverat, cbe- 
quare ſibi etiam Sacerdotii bonore feſtinaret. Siquidem nequaquam ferens 
in inferiore eum miniſterio diutius immorari, optanſque ſibimet ſucceſorem 
digniſſimum provigere, ſuperſtes cum Preſlyterii bonore provexit. What 
more plain and evident, than that there a Preſbyter ordained a Preſbyter, 
which we no where read was pronounced null by Theophilus,-then Bi- 
ſhop of Alexandria, or any others at that time? It is a known inſtance, 
that in the ordination of Pelagius, firſt Biſhop of Rome, there were on- 
ly two Biſhops, concurred, and one Preſbyter, whereas, according 5 1 
: | h FEY our 
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1. ſourth Canon of the Nicene Council, three Biſhops are abſolutely required 

YT for ordination of a Biſhop; either then Pelagius was no Canonical Bi- ae Bil 
ſhop, and ſo the point of Succeſſion thereby fails in the Church of Rome, Prim. © 


or elſe a Preſbyter hath the ſame intrinſecal power of ordination which 
2 Biſhop hath, but it is only teſtrained by Eccleſiaſtical Laws. In the 
time of Euſtathius, Biſhop of Antioch, which was done A. P. 338, as | 
Jacobus Gothofredus proves, till the time of the ordination of Paulinus, Diſſert. in 
1D. 362. which was for thirty four years ſhack, when theChurch was 4% 
oyerned by Paulinus and his Colleagues withdrawing from the publick 
ſſemblies; it will be hard to ſay by whom the ordmations were per- 
formed all this while, unleſs by Paulinus and his Colleagues. In the 
yer 452, it appears by Leo in his Epiſtle to Rr/ticus Narbonenſis, that Ey. .. 1. 
ſome Preſbyters took upon them to ordain as Biſhops, about which he - 
was conſulted by Rrſticus what was to be done in that caſe with thoſe 
ſo ordained: Leo his reſolution of that caſe is obſervable, Si qui autem 
Ckrici ab iſtis pſeudo-Epiſcopis in iis «Eccleſiis ordinati ſinit, que ad pro- 
prios Epiſcopos pertinebant, & ordinatio eorum cum conſenſu &. judicio præ- 
fidentium facta eff, poteit rata haberi, ita ut in ipfis Eccleftis perſeverent, 
4 Thoſe Clergy-men who were ordained by ſuch as took upon them 
_ « the Office of Biſhops, in Churches belonging to proper Biſhops, if the 
4 Ordination were performed by the conſent of the Biſhops, it may be 
looked on as valid, and thoſe Preſbyters remain in their Office in the 
* Church. So that by the conſent ex poſt facto of the true Biſhops, 
thoſe Preſbyters thus ordained, were looked on as lawful Preſbyters, 
which could not be, unleſs their Ordainers had an intrinſecal power of 
Ordination, which was only reſtrained by the Laws 'of the Church: 
for if they have no power of Ordination, it is impoſlible they ſhoul 
confer any thing by their ordination. If to this It be anſwered, that 
the validity of their ordination did not depend upon the conſent of the 
Biſhops, and that Frey hawk may ordain, if delegated thereto by Bi- 
ſhops, as Paulinus might ordain on that account at Antioch, It is eaſily 
anſwered, that this very power of doing it by delegation, doth imply an 
. Intrinſecal power in themſelves of doing it. For if Preſbyters be forbidden 
otdaming others by Scriptures, then they can neither do it in their o on 
perſons, nor by delegation from others. For quod alicui ſuo nomine non vit. Js 
lier, nec alieno licebit : And that rule of Cyprian muſt hold true, Non 5. , 
aliquid cuiquam largiri poteſt humana indulgentia, ubi intercedit & legem e 
Inuit divina præſcriptio. There can be no diſpenſing with Divine Laws, 
which muſt be, if that may be delegated to other perſons, which was 
required of men in the Office wherein they are. And if Preſbyters 
have power of conferring nothing by their Ordination, how can an 
after-conſent of Biſhops make that act of theirs valid, for conferring 
Tight and power by it? It appears then, that this power was reſtrained 
by the Laws of the Church, for preſerving Unity in its ſelf; but yet 
lo, that in caſe of neceſlity, what was done by Preſbyters, was not looked 
on as invalid; But againſt this the caſe of Iſchyras, ordained, as it is 
aid, a Preſbyter by Collut hus, and pronounced null by the Council of 
Alexandria, is commonly pleaded. but there is no great difficulty in 
anſwering it. For, Firſ?, The pronouncing ſuch an Ordination null, 
not evidence that they looked on the power of Ordination, as be- 
longing of divine right only to Biſhops ; for we find by many inſtances, 
that acting in a bare contempt of Ecclefiaſtical Canons was ſufficient to 1 
degrade any from being Preſbyters. Secondly, If Iſchyras had — => 4 $266... 
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tion was reſtrained only by Ecclefiaſtical Laws. 


Ep. 75. 


dained by a Biſhop, there were circumſtances enough to induce the Goun. 
cil-to pronounce it null. Firſt, As done out of the Dioceſe, in which caſe 
Ordinations were nulled by Concil. Arel. c. 13. Secondly, Done by open 
and pronouuced Schiſmaticks, Thirdly, Done {ine titulo a H u 

and ſo nulled by the Canons then. Fourthly, Colluthus did not act as a 


Preſbyter in ordaining, but as a Biſhop of the Meletian party in Onus, 


as the Clergy of Mareotis ſpeaking of Iſchyras his Ordination, & Kya. 
qu h T2 ITpeoftuleps Qavmerodey] G. Emoxomy by Collutbus à Preſbyter, ma- 
king ſhew of being a Biſhop; and is ſuppoſed to have been ordained a 
Biſhop by Meletins. More concerning this may be ſeen in  Blouge] 


who fully clears all the particulars here mentioned. So that notwith. 


ſtanding this Inſtance, nothing appears, but that the power of Ordina- 


* 


The laſt thing to prove that the Church did a& upon prudence in 


Church-Government, is, from the many reſtraints in other caſes made 


dy the Church, for reſtraint of that liberty which was allowed by Di. 
vine Laws. He muſt be a ſtranger to the ancient Canons, and Con- 
ſtitutions of the Church, that takes not notice of ſuch reſtraints made 
by Canons, as in reference to obſervation of ſeveral Rites and Cu- 
ſtoms in the Churches, determined by the Provincial Synods of the ſe- 
veral Ghurches ; for which purpoſe their Provincial Synods were ſtil} 
kept up in the Eaſtern Church, as appears by the Teſtimony of Firmi- 


lian in his Epiſtle to Cyprian : Qua ex cauſa neceſſarid apud nos fit ut 


- termined in theſe Synods ; as to which, he that would find a command 


Hiſt. Iib. 7. 
cap. 19. 
. Juſtel. 
Prafut. in 
Cod. Cano- 
num Dni- 
verſ. Eccl. 


per ſingulos annos ſeniores & prepoſiti in unum conveniamus ad diſponenda 
ea que cure noſtre commiſſa ſunt, Ut fi que graviora ſunt communi conſ- 


lio dirigantur, lapfis quoque fratribus, Gc. medela querdfur, non quaj d 
nobis remiſſiunem peccatorum conſequantur ;, ſed ut per nos ad intelligen- 
tiam deliftorum ſuorum convertantur, & Domino plenius ſatisfacere eogan- 


tur, The ſeveral Orders about the Diſcipline of the Church were de- 


in Scripture for their Orders about the Catechumeni, and Lapſi, will 
take pains to no purpoſe, the Church ordering things it ſelf for the 


better regulating the ſeveral Churches they were placed over. A de- 


monſtrative argument, that theſe things came not from Divine con- 
mand, is, from the great diverſity of theſe cuſtoms in ſeveral places: 
of which beſides Socrates, Sozomen largely ſpeaks, and may be eaſily 
gathered from the Hiſtory of the ſeveral Churches: When the Church 
began to enjoy eaſe and | "won and thereby had opportunity of enjoy- 
ing greater conveniency for Councils; we find what matters were deter- 
mined by thoſe Councils, were entered into a Codex Canonum tor that 
purpoſe, which was obſerved next to the Scriptures, not from any obli- 


gation of the things themſelves, but from the conduceableneſs of thoſe 


things (as they judged them) to the preſerving the peace and unity 
of the Church, * . 8 # | 8 | 
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JAving thus far proceeded, through Divine aſſiſtance, in our inten- F. 1. 
11 ded method, and having found nothing determining the neceſſity 
of any one Form of Government in the ſeveral Laws of Nature and 
Criſt, nor in the practice of Apoſtles, or Primitive Church; the only 
thing poſſible to raiſe a ſuſpition of novelty in this opinion, is, that it 
5 contrary to the judgment of the ſeveral Churches of the Reformation. | 
| know it is the'laſt Aſylum which many run to, when they are beaten 

from their imaginary fancies, by pregnant teſtimonies of Scripture 
and Reaſon, to ſhelter themſelves * the Ab. ien cf ſome particu- 
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lar perſons, to whom their underſtandings are bored in perpetual flave. 
ry : But if Men would but once think their ne at 17 5 
judge for themſelves, and not make them live under a continual Pupil. 
lage, and but take the pains to travet over the ſeveral Churches of the 
Reformation, they would find themſelves freed of many ſtrange mic. 
prifions they were poſſeſſed with before, and underſtand” far betier the 
ground and renfon of their pitching upon their ſeveral Forms, 'thanthey 
feem to do, who found all things upon a Divine Right. I believe there 
will, upon the moſt impartial ſurvey, ſcarce be one Church of the Re. 
formation brought, which doth imbrace any Form of Govefnment. 
becufe it looked upon that Form as only neceſſary by an unalterable 
Nanding Law; but every one took up that Form of Government which 
was judged moſt ſuitable to the ſtate and condition of their ſeveral 


Churches: But that I may the better make this appear, I ſhall make 


uſe of ſome arguments whereby to demonſtrate, that the moſt eminent 
Divines that have lived fince the Reformation, have been all of this 
mind, That no one Form is determined as neceſſary for the Church of God 
in alt Ages of the World. For if many of them have in the/ aſſerted the 
Form of Church-Government nnitable; if theſs who have thoug bt an equa- 
tity among Miniſters the Primitive Form, have yet 94 * a Government 
by Epifcopecy lamful and ufeftl: If, laſtly, thoſe who have been for E. 


iſtopacy, have not judged it neceſſary, then 1 ſuppoſe it will be evident, 


that none of them have judged any one Form taken excluſively of o- 
thers, to be founded upon an unalterable right: For whatſoever is ſo 
funded, is made a neceſſary duty in all Churches to obſerve it, and it 
is lawful to vary from it, or to change it according to the prudence of 


the Church, according to the ftate and condition of it. I now there- | 


fore undertake to make theſe things out in their order. 7 
Flrſt, I begin with thofe who have in theſi afferted the mutability of 


-the Form of Church Government. Herein I ſhall not follow the En- 


gh humour, to be more acquainted with the ftate of Foreign places 
than their own; but it being of greateſt concernment to know upon 
what accounts Epiſcopal Government was ſetled among our ſelves, in 
order to our fubmiſſion to it; I fhall therefore make enquiry into the 
judgment of thofe perſons eoneerning it, who either have been inſtru- 
mental in ſetling it, or the great defenders of it after its fettlement, I 
doubt not but to make it evident, that before theſe late unhappy times, 
the main ground for ſetling Epiſcopal Government in this Nation, 
was not accounted any pretence of Divine Right, but the conventen- 
cy of that Form of Church Government to the ſtate. and condition 
of this Church at the time of its Reformation : For which we are to 
conſider, that the Reformation of our Church was not wrought by the 


Torrent of a popular fury, rer the Infurreftion of one part of the Ni- | 


tion againſt another ; dut was wikely, gravely, and maturely debated, 


and ſerled with a great deal of conſideration. 1 meddle not with the 


times of Henry 8. when I will nor deny but the firſt quickning of 
the Reformation might be, but the matter of it was as yet rude and 
undigeſted; 1 date the birth of it from the firſt ſettlement of that 
moſt excellent Prince Edward 6. the Phoſphorus of our Reformation. 
Who A. D. 1547. was no fooner entered upon his Throne, but ſome 
courſe was prefently. taken in order to Reformation. Commiſſioners 


with Injunctions were diſpatched to the ſeveral parts of the Land; oy 
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the main buſineſs of the Reformation was referred to the Parliament 

calld November 4. the ſame year, when all former Statutes about Reli- 
ion were recalPd, as . * ſeen at large in Mr. Fox, and Liberty al- Ads and. 
wed for profeſſing the Goſpel according to the principles of Reforma- en. To 

tion, all baniſhed perſons for Religion being call'd home. Upon this, 

for the better eſtabliſning of Religion, and the publick Order for the 

Service of God, an Aſſembly of ſelect Divines is call'd, by ſpecial order 

from the King's Majeſty, for debating of the ſetlement of things accor- 

ding to the Word of God, and the practice of the Primitive Church 

Theſe fate; as Mr. Fox tells us in Windſor-Caſtle; where, as he ex- Martyr. 

preſſeth it, after long, learned, wiſe, and deliberate | Adviſes, they 676,6. 

did finally conclude and agree upon one uniform order, &c. No | 


| more is ſaid by him of it, and leſs by the late Hiſtorian, The pro- 


ceedings then in order to Reformation, being ſo dark hitherto, and 
obſcure, by what is as yet extant, much light may accrue thereto by 
the help of ſome authentick MSS. which by a hand of Providence; 
have happily come into my hands; wherein the manner and me- 
thod of the Reformation will be more evident to the World, and the 
grounds upon which they proceeded; In the Convocation that year ſit- 
ting with the Parliament, I find two Petitions made to the Archbiſho 

and the Biſhops of the Upper Houſe, for the calling an Aſſembly of ſe- 
lect Divines, in order to the ſettling Church Affairs, and for the King's 


Grant for their acting in Convocation. Which not being yet to m 


knowledge extant in publick, and conducing to our preſent bufineſs, I 
ſhall now publiſh from the MS. of Biſhop Cranmer s. 


They run thus : 


- Certeyne Petitions and Requeſts made by the Clergy of the Lower Houſe 


of the Convocation, to the moſt Reverend Father in God, the Arch. 
;ſbop of” Canterbury's Grace, and the Reſidue of the Prelates of 
the Higher Houſe, for the furtherance of certeyne Articles following. 


Firſt, (That Eccleſiaſtical Laws may be made and eſtabliſhed in this 
Realm, by xxxij. perſons, or ſo many as ſhall pleaſe the King's Ma- 
* jeſty to name and appoint, according to the effect of a late Statute 
made in the Thirty fifth year of the moſt noble King, and of moſt 
* famous memory, King Henry the Eighth. So that all Judges Eccle- 
* fiaſtical proceeding after thoſe Laws, may be without danger and 


* peril, 


Alſo that according to the ancient cuſtom of this Realm, and the 
* Tenor of the King's Writs for the ſummoning of the Parliament, 


_ * which be now and ever have been directed to the Biſhops of every 


* Dioceſe, the Clergy. of the Lower Houſe of the Convocation may be 
* adjoined and aſſociate with the Lower Houſe of Parliament, or elſe 
* that all ſuch Statutes and Ordinances as ſhall be made concerning all 
* matters of Religion and Cauſes Eccleſiaſtical, may not paſs without 
* the ſight and aflent of the ſaid Clergy. 
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« Alfo that whereas by the commandment of King Henry the Eighth 
certeyne Prelates and other Learned men were appointed to alter the 
« Service in the Church, and to deviſe other convenient and uniform 
« order therein, who according to the ſame appointment did make cer. 
< teyne Books as they be enformed, their requeſt is that the ſaid Rooks 
may be ſeen and | na by them for a better expedition of Divine 
* Service to be ſet e accordingly. | N 


0 


Alſo that Men being called to Spiritual Promotions or Benefices, 
may have ſome allowance for their neceſſary living, and other charges 


„ to be ſuſteyned and born concerning the faid Benefices in the ft 


« year wherein they pay the Firſt-Fruits, 


4 Clergy hath ben and ought to be aſſembled by the King's Writ; And 
« didpromiſe further in verbo ſacerdotii, that they never from thence 


The other is, | 

« Where the Clergy in the preſent Convocation Aſſembled have made 
humble ſuite unto the moſt Reverend Father in God my Lord Arch- 
* Biſhop of Canterbury, and all other Biſhops, That hit may pleaſe 
them to be a mean to the King's Majeſty, and the Lord ProteQor's 
„Grace, that the ſaid Clergy, according to the tenor of the King's 
„Will, and the auncient Laws and Cuſtoms of this noble Realm, 
* might have their rowme and Place, and be aſſociated with the Com- 
< muns in the nether Houſe of this preſent Parliament, as Members of 
„the Communwealth, and the King's moſt humble Subjects, and if 
< this may not be permitted and granted to them, that then no Laws 
concerning the Chriſtian Religion, or which ſhall concern eſpecially 
< the perſons, poſſeſſions, rowmes, lyveings, juriſdictions, goods, or 
< cattals of the ſaid Clergy may paſs nor be enacted, the ſaid Clergy not 
& being made privy thereunto, and their anſwers and reaſons not heard. 
The ſaid Clergy do moſt humbly beſeech an anſwer and declaration 
© to be made unto them, what the ſaid moſt Reverend Father in God, 
and all other the Biſhops have done in this their humble ſuit and re- 
„ queſt, to the end that the ſaid Clergy, if nede be, may woot of 
„ themſelf ſuch able and diſcrete perſons which ſhall effectually follow 
< the ſame ſuite in name of them all. | | 

And where in a Statute ordained and eſtabliſhed by auctorite of Par- 
« liament at Weſtminſter, in the twenty fifth year of the reign of the 
« moſt excellent Prince, King Henry the Eighth, the Clergy of this 
Realm ſubmitting themſelf to the King's Highneſs, did knowledge 
and confeſs according to the truth, that the Convocations of the ſame 


« forth wolde preſume to attempt, allege, clayme, or put in ure or enact, 
« promulge or execute any new Canons, Conſtitutions, Ordinances, Pro- 
« vincials, or other, or by whatſoever other name they ſhall be called 
in the Convocation, oneleſs the Kings moſt Royal Aſſent and Liſence 
« may to them be had, to make, promulge, and execute the ſame. And 


« his Majeſty to give his moſt Royal Aſſent and Auctorite in _— 
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| « half upon peyne of every one of the Cleregie doeing the contrary, ' 

th. « and beinge thereof convict, to ſuffre empriſonment, aid make Hine at 

the « the Kings Will. And that noe Canons, Conſtitutions, or Qudinances : 

— « ſhall be made or put in execution within this Realm by auctorite of 

— , « the Convocation of the Clergy, which ſhall be repugnant to the 

4 « Kings Prerogative Royal, or the Cuſtomes, Laws ox Satutes of this 


« Realm. Which Statute is eftſoon renewed and eſtabliſhed in the xxyi Þ 
« yere of the Reign of the {aid moſt noble Kinge, as by the tenor of 
« both Statutes more at large will appear, the {aid Clergie being pre- 
« {ently aſſembled in Convocation by auRority of the Kings Writ, doe 
e (efire that the Kings Majeſties licence in writeing may be for them ob. 
« tained and granted according to the effect of the ſaid Statutes aucto- 
6 riſeing them to attempt, entreate, and commune of ſuch matters, and 
« therein freely to give their conſents, which otherwiſe they may nor 
4 do, upon paine and pert] premiſed, oo oe 4 


Allo be faid Cletyie defireth that dt watzers 25 Goncentiens Re- 


* ligione which be diſputable, may be. quietly, and in good order rea- 
« ſond and diſputed amongſt them in this howſe, whereby the verites 


aſe of ſuch matters ſhall rhe better appear. And the dowbtes being open» 
Is ed and rd diſcuſſed, men may be fully perſuaded with the quy- 
g's © etneſs of their Conſciences, and the time well ſpent. | 1 4 + 
= MH The for thoſe Petitiahs commining foe excellait ppl fir & - 
of through Reformation. Soon after were called together by the King's ſpe- 
if cal order, the former ſelect Aſſembly at Vindſor Caſtle, where met (as 
ws far as I can gueſs by the ſeveral Papers delivered in by every one of them 
lly ingly, and ſubſcribed with their own hands, all which I have peruſed) 
or theſe following perſons. Thomas Archbiſtiop of Canterbury, Edward 
10t Archbiſhop of Thrke, the Biſhop of Rocheſter, Edmund Biſhop of Lon- 
rd. den, Rohert Biſhop of Carliſle, Dr. Gearge'Day, Dr. Thomas Robertſon, 
ion Dr, I. Redmayne, Dr, Edward Leighton, Dr, Symon Matthew, Dr. William 
od, Trebam, Dr. Richard Cozen, Dr. Edgemorth, Dr. Owen Oglethorp , 
re- Dr. Thyrleby. Theſe all gave in their ſeveral reſolution in papers, to 
of the Queſtions propounded, with their names ſubſcribed , (a far more 
ow prudent way then the confuſion of verbal and tedious diſputes) all 
whoſe judgments are accurately ſummed up, and ſet down by the Arch- 
bihop of Canterbury himſelf, Their reſolutions contain diſtin& anſwers 
ar- to ſeveral ſets of queſtions propounded to them. The firſt Set con- 0 
the tained ſeveral queſtions about the Maſs, about the inſtituting, receiving, 
his mature, celebration of it; and whether in the Maſs it be convenient to 
ge uſe ſuch ſpeech as the people may underſtand, whether the whole were 
me fit to be tranſlated, or only ſome part of it; with ſeyeral other queſti- | 
nd. ons of the ſame nature. The ſecond Set is more pertinent to our pur- > 
ice - poſe, wherein are 17 Queſtions propoſed to be reſolved; Ten of them 
ct, belong to the number of Sacraments, the other 7 concern Church-Go- 
5 vernment. The Queſtions are theſe. Raft 5. 
le om 15 | | * 
nce 4 Whether the Apoſtells lacking a higher Power, as in not having a Q. 9. 
nd « Chriſtian King among them, made Biſhoppes by that neceſlity, or by _ 
be- © auctorite given them of God? | 
alf y Whether 
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| « Whether Biſhops or Prieſts were firſt; and if the Prieſts were firſt 
« then the Prieſt made the Biſhop > | 


« Whether a Biſhop hath auRorite to make a Prieſt by the Scrip- 


« tureor no, and whether any other but only a Biſhop 


ma ke q 
« Prieſt? TR 


Whether in the New- Teſtament be required any Conſecration of a 
4 Biſhop and Prieſt, or only appointeinge to the Office be ſufficient > 


« Whether (if it be fortuned a Prince Chriſten learned to conquer 
« certen domynyons of Infidells, having non but the Temporal lerned 


„ men with him) it be defended by Gods Law, that he and they ſhould 


14. 


16. 


« preche and teche the Word of God there or no, and alſo make and 
© conſtitute Prieſts or no? 0 


4 Whether it be forfended by Goddes Law, that if it fo fortuned 
ee that all the Biſhopps and Prieſts were dedde, and that the Word of 
God ſhuld there unpreached, the Sacrament of Baptiſme and others 
« unminiſtred, then the King of that Region ſhulde make Biſhoppes and 
« Prieſts to ſupply the ſame or noe? ro Wer 


« Whether a Biſhop or a Prieſt may excoramunicate, and for what 


Crimes, and whether they only may excommunicate by Goddes 


Archbiſh. 
Craomer's 
anſw. ex 
ipſo ej us 
autographo, 


« Law ? t 


Theſe are the Queſtions,” to which the Anſwers are ſeverally retum- 
ed in diſtin& Papers, all of them bound together in a large Volume by 
Archbiſhop Cranmer; and every one ſubſcribed their Names, and ſome 
their Seals, to the Papers delivered in. It would be too tedious a work 
to ſet down their ſeveral opinions at large; only for the deſerved reve- 


rence all bear to the name and memory of that moſt worthy Prelate, 


and glorious Martyr, Archbiſhop Cranmer, I ſhall ſet down his Anſwer 
diſtinctly to every one of theſe Queſtions, and the Anſwers of ſome 0- 
thers to the more material queſtions to our purpoſe. 8 | 


To the 9. Q. « All Chriſtian Princes have committed unto them im- 


* mediately of God the holle cure of all their ſubjects, as well concerning 
« the adminiſtration of Goddes Word for the cure of Soul, as concern- 
ing the miniſtration of things Political, and civil Governaunce. 


« And in both theis Miniſtrations thei muſt have ſondry Miniſters 


under them to ſupply that which is appointed to their ſeveral Office. 


« The Cyvile Miniſters under the Kings Majeſty in this Realm of 
England, be thoſe whom yt ſhall pleaſe his Highneſs for the tyme to 
« put in auctorite under him; as for example, the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Treaſurer, Lord Greate Maſter, Lord Privy Seal, Lord Admy- 
« rall, Mayres, Shryves, Oc. W 
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« In the admiſſion of 8 Dreh ges 4 Vers Wendy N 
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* And there is 0 5 mote uniſe of Got OP dite is * inebe 
* „ committing of the Eccleſiaſtical Office, then it is the cotrin\itting; 
hs 42 Cyvile. In the Apoſtles time, when there was no Chriſtien Pins 

| whoſe — 7 Miniſters of Gods Word might de Zinn: 

E es by the ſword ed; there was no temedy then fot the 

* correction of Vice, or appointe 2 of Minifters, but only the conſent 
* of Chriſtien multitude amonge ſelfe, by an i conſent to 
perſwaſion of ſuch ects whom God had moſt 

« endued with the ſpirit of 


« follow the advice and 

u for as much as Chriſtiert people had no Sword nor Govetnout amon 

« them, thei were conſtrained of neceſſity to take ſuch Curates an 

* Prieſts, as either they knew themſelſes to be meet thereunto, or elſe 

s as were commended unto them by other, that were ſo replete with 

* the Spirit of God, with ſuch knowledge in the profeſſion” » Chriſt, 

« ſuch Wiſdom, ſuch Converfation and Councell, that they ought even 

© of very Conſcience to give credit unto them, and to accept ſuelt as 

« by theym were preſented. ' And {o ſome tyme the Apoſtles and other 

« unto. whom God had given abundantly his Spirit, ſent'or appointed 
« Minifters of Gods Word, ſometime the people di choſe flick 2s they 

* thought meet therennto, And when ati were appointed of ſent b 

* the Apoſtles or other, the People of their une voluntary will wit 

i; tanks? did accept them: not for the Sypremitie, Iinperie, of Domini- 
* on, that the Apoſtells had over: them to command as their Princes, 

* or Maſters: but as good peg le, reach to'obey the advice of good 
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« Whether Biſhops or Prieſts were firſt; and if the Prieſts were firſt 
« then the Prieſt made the Biſhop ? 


« Whether a Biſhop hath auctorite to make a Prieſt by the Scrip- 


« tureor no, and whether any other but only a Biſhop may make 2 
« Prieſt? 


« Whether in the New- Teſtament be required any Conſecration of a 
« Biſhop and Prieſt, or only appointeinge to the Office be ſufficient ? 


« Whether (if it be fortuned a Prince Chriſten learned to conquer 
« certen domynyons of Infidells, having non but the Temporal lerned 


e men with him) it be defended by Gods Law, that he and they ſhould 


14. 


16. 


Archbiſn. 
Cranmer's 
aniw. ex 
ipſo ejus 
dutographo, 


&« preche and teche the Word of God there or no, and alſo make and 
© conſtitute Prieſts or no? | 


« Whether it be forfended by Goddes Law, that if it fo fortuned 
ee that all the Biſhopps and Prieſts were dedde, and that the Word of 


« God ſhuld there unpreached, the Sacrament of Baptiſme and others 


« unminiſtred, then the King of that Region ſhulde make Biſhoppes and 
« Prieſts to ſupply the ſame or noe ? 17 


« Whether a Biſhop or a Prieſt may excommunicate, and for what 


&« Crimes, and whether they only may excommunicate by Goddes 
« Law? 


Theſe are the Queſtions,” to which the Anſwers are ſeverally retum- 
ed in diſtin& Papers, all of them bound together in a large Volume by 
Archbiſhop Cranmer; and every one ſubſcribed their Names, and ſome 
their Seals, to the Papers delivered in. It would be too tedious a work 
to ſet down their ſeveral opinions at large; only for the deſerved reve- 
rence all bear to the name and memory of that moſt worthy Prelate, 
and glorious Martyr, Archbiſhop Cranmer, I ſhall ſet down his Anſwer 
diſtinctly to every one of theſe Queſtions, and the Anſwers of ſome o- 
thers to the more material queſtions to our purpoſe. 


To the 9. Q. All Chriſtian Princes have committed unto them im- 
« mediately of God the holle cure of all their ſubjects, as well concerning 
« the adminiſtration of Goddes Word for the cure of Soul, as concern- 
„ing the miniſtration of things Political, and civil Governaunce. 


« And in both theis Miniſtrations thei muſt have ſondry Miniſters 
« under them to ſupply that which is appointed to their ſeveral Office. 


“ The Cyvile Miniſters under the Kings Majeſty in this Realm of 
« England, be thoſe whom yt ſhall pleaſe his Highneſs for the tyme to 
put in auctorite under him; as for example, the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Treaſurer, Lord Greate Maſter, Lord Privy Seal, Lord Admy- 
« rall, Mayres, Shryves, @c. | | 
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"= The Miniſters of Gods Woutde under His Majeſty de the Biſhops, 


« Parſons, Vicars, and ſuch other Prieſts as be appointed by his High- 


« neſs, to that Miniſtration; as for example, the Biſhop of Canterbury, 
fe ſhop of Dureſme, the Biſhop of Wincheſter, the Pat ſon of . 
pic ke, &c. F 


4 All the fald Officers and Miniſters; as well of tone forte as tnße 


« other, be appointed, aſſigned, and elected in every place, by the Laws 
a and Orders of Kings and Princes. 


« Tn the admiſſion of many of theſe Officets bee divers. ootmely cer · 
« monies and Solemnities uſed, which be not of neceſſity, but only for 
« 2 goodly order and ſemely faſhion. For if ſuch Offices and Miniſtras * .« 


« tions were committed without ſuch ſolemnitye; thei were nevertheles 5 


« truely committed. 


And there is no more promiſe of God, that Grace is given in the 
* committing of the Eccleſiaſtical Office, then it is the committing of 
the Cyvile. In the Apoſtles time, when there was no Chriſtien Prin- 
* oes by whoſe authority Miniſters of Gods Word might be appointed. 
nor fynnes by the ſword corrected; there was no remedy then for the 
« correction of Vice, or appointeinge of Miniſters, but only the conſent 
« of Chriſtie multitude amonge themſelfe, by an uniform conſent tb 


« follow the advice and perſwaſion of ſuch perſons whom God had moſt 


„ endued with the ſpirit of Wiſdom and Counſaile. And at that time, 
u for as much as Chriftiert people had no Sword not. Governour among 
them, thei were conſtrained of neceſſity to take ſuch Curates anc 
 * Priefts, as either they knew themſelfes to be meet thereunto, or elſe 
s 25 were commended unto them by othef, that were ſo replete with 
« the Spirit of God, with ſuch knowledge in the profeſſion of Chriſt, 
* ſuch Wiſdom, ſuch Converfation and Councell, that they ought even 
« of very Confcience-to grve credit unto them, and to accept ſueli as 
© by theym were preſented. And ſo ſome tyme the Apoſtles arid other 
« unto. whom God had given abundantly his Spirit, ſent or appointed 
« Miniſters of Gods Word, ſometime the people did choſe fic as they 
* thought meet thereunto. And when any were appointed of ſent by 

_ * the Apoftles or other, the People of their awne voluntary will with 
* thanks did accept them; not for the Supremitie, Imperie, of Domini- 


* on, that the Apoſtells had over them to command as their Princes, 


* or Maſters: but as good people, ready to obey the advice of good 
_ © Counſellors, and to accept, a) thing that was neceſſary for their edi- 


„The Biſhops and Prieſts were at one time, and were not two things, Anfner is 


- but both one Office inthe beginning of Chrifts Religion. 


A Biſhop may make a Prieſt by the Scriptures, and ſo may Prin- 
* ees and Governors alſoe, and that by the of God committed 
them, ant the People alſoe by their Election. For as we reade that 
* Biſhops have done it, fo Chriſtien Emperors and Princes uſually =_ 
| 905 | done 
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your Me. Puig, 


— 


Magiſtrate. This judgment of his, is thus ſubſcribed by him with 


his own hand. 


T. Cantuarienſ. This is mine opinion and ſentence at this preſent, which 
Ido not temerariouſly define, but do remitt the judgment thereof holy 10 


” 


Which I have exactly tranſcribed out of the Original, and haue ob- 
ſerved generally the form of writing at that time uſed. In the ſame 


MS. it appears, that the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, Therleby, Redman, and Cox, 


were all of the ſame opinion with the Archbiſhop, that at firſt Biſhops 
and Preſbyters were the ſame; and the two latter expreſly cite the opi- 
nion of 73 with approbation. Thus we ſee by the teſtimony, chiefly 
of him who was inſtrumental in our Reformation, that he owned not 
Epiſcopacy as a diſtin& order from Preſbytery of Divine Right, but 


only as a prudent conſtitution of the Civil Magiſtrate for the better go- 


verning in the Chur n. 


We now proceed to the re-eſtabliſhment of Church-Government un- 


der our moſt happy Queen Elizabeth. After our Reformation had truly 


undergone the fiery tryal in Queen Mary's days, and by thoſe flames 
was made much more refined and pure, as well as ſplendid and illu- 


ſtrious: In the articles of Religion agreed upon, our Engliſh Form of 


Church-Government was only determined to be agreeable to God's Ho- 


ly Word, which had been a very low and diminiſhing expreſſion, had 


they looked on it as abſolutely preſcribed and determined in Scripture, 
as the only neceſſary Form to be obſerved in the Church. The firſt 
who ſolemnly appeared invindication of the Engliſh Hierarchy was Arch- 
Biſhop Whitgift, a ſage and prudent perſon, whom we cannot ſuppoſe 


either 


people before Chriſtien Princes were, comm only 
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either ignorant of the ſenſe of the Church of England, or afraid or 
unwilling to defend it. Yet he frequently againſt Cartwright aſſerts, pag. 3. 
that the form of diſcipline is not particularly and by name ſet down in Pag. 77. 
Scrijture And again, No kind of Government is expres in the word, 7 1,82, 
ir can neceſſarily be concluded from thence, whic he repeats over 
again. No form of Church-Government is by the Scriptures preſcribed Pa. 658. 
to, or commanded the Church of God. And ſo Dr. 22 his Chancellor, 
in Anſwer to the Abſtract. All Churches have not the ſame form of Diſ- Pas. 53. 
cipline, neither is it neceſſary that they ſhould, ſeeing it cannot be 
proved that any certain particular form of” Church-Government is com- 
' mended to ns by the Word of God. To the ſame purpoſe Dr. Loe, 
Complaint of the Church. No certain form of Government is preſcribed 5 3 
in the Word, only general Rules laid down for it. Biſhop Bridges, , 1 
od hath not expreſſed the form of Church- Government, at leaſt not 
ſo as to bind us to it, They who pleaſe but to conſult the third 
Book of learned and judicious Mr. Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity, may 
ſee the mutability of the form of Church-Government largely aſſert- 
ed and fully proved. Yea this is ſo plain and evident to have been 
the chief opinion of the Divines of the Church of England, that 
Parker looks on it as one of the main foundations of the Hierarchy, pe polit. 
and ſets himſelf might and main to oppoſe it, but with what ſuc- Eccle . 2. 
ceſs, we have already ſeen. If we come lower, to the time of King © C. 
James, His Majeſty himſelf declared it in, print, as his judgment; 
Chriſtiano cuiq;, Regi, Principi ac Reipublice conceſſum, externam in 
rebus Eccleſraſticis regiminis formam ſuis preſcribere, que ad civilis admi- 
niſtrationis formam quam proxime accedat. That the Civil power in 
any Nation, hath the right of preſcribing what external form of 
Church-Government it pleaſe; which doth moſt agree to the Civil 
Form of Government in the State. Dr. Sutcliffe de Preſbyterio large- c. 11. 5. 66. 
ly diſputes againſt thoſe who aſſert that Chriſt hath laid down cer= 
tam immutable Laws for Government in the Church. Crakan- 
thorpe againſt Spalatenſis doth aſſert the mutability of ſuch things 
as are founded upon Apoſtolical tradition; Traditum igitur ab Defen.Ecct. 
Apoſtolis, fed traditum & mutabile, & pro uſu ac arbitrio Eccleſia 1 N . 
mut andum. To the like purpoſe ſpeak the forecited Authors, as | 
their teſtimonies are extant in Parker, Biſhop Bridges, Num unum- De polit. 
 quodg;, exemplum Eccleſie Primitive præceptum aut mandatum fas Fi l.. 
cat? And again, Forte rerum nonnullarum in Primitiva Eccleſia ex- 
emplum aliquod oftendere poſſunt, ſed nec id ipſum generale, ne ejuſdem 
perpetuam regulam aliquam, que omnes Eccleſias & atates onnes 
ad illud exemplum aſtringat. So Archbiſhop Whitgift. Ex facto aut 
exemplo legem facere iniquum eſt. Menquam licet, inquit Zuinglius, 
a fatto ad jus argumentari. By which principles the Divine Right 
of Epiſcopacy as founded upon Apoſtolical practice, is quite ſubver- 
ted and deſtroyed. To come nearer to our own unhappy times: 
Not long before the breaking forth of thoſe never ſufficiently to be 
lamented inteſtine Broils, we have the judgment of two learned, ju- 
Ucious, rational Authors fully diſcovercd as to the point in queſtion. 

he firſt is that incomparable man, Mr. Hales, in his often cited 
Tra of Schiſm, whoſe words are theſe : But that other head of Epiſ- 74 25: 
cal Ambition concerning Supremacy of Biſhops in divers Sees, one clai- 
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ming Supremacy over another, as it hath been from time to time 4 preat 


treſpaſs againit the Church's peace, ſo it is now the final ruin of 3. 
The Eait and Weft through the fury of the two prime Biſh ww * 5 
irremediably ſeparated without all hope of reconcilement. And beſides 
all this miſchief, it is founded on a Vice comrary to all Chriſtian bun. 


tity, without which no man ſhall ſee his Saviour. For they do but abaſe 


' bath told us, that in Feſus C 


fore himſelf + which ſaying cuts off all claim certainly 
title of Chriſtianity, except men think that theſe things were ſpoken 


themſelves and others, that would perſuade us, that Biſhops by Chriſf's 
inſtitut ion have any ſuperiority over men, farther than of Reverence Op 
that any Biſhop is ſuperior to another, farther than poſitive order apre- 
ed upon among Chriſtians hath "io; Ne - for we have believed him that 

rift there is neither high nor low: and 
that in giving honours every man ſhould be ready to Prefer another be. 


of ſuperiority, by 


only to poor and private men. Nature and Religion agree in this, that 
neither of them hath a hand in this Heraldry of ſecundum ſub & ſupra; 


all this comes from compoſition and agreement of men among themſelves, 


Chillingw. 
Ep. I. ch. 6. 
5•39· 


F. 4. 


be but trivial. 


wherefore this abuſe of Chriſtianity to make it a Lacquey to Ambition, is a 
Vice for which I have no extraordinary name off ignominy, and an ordi- 
dinary I will not give it, left you ſhould take ſo tranſcendent a Vice to 

| Thus that grave and wiſe perſon, whoſe words {a 
vour of a more than ordinary tincture of a true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
that ſcorns to make Religion a footſtool to pride and ambition. We 
ſee plainly he makes all difference between Church-Officers to ariſe 
from conſent of parties, and not from any Divine Law. To the 
ſame purpoſe Mr. Chillingworth propounds this Queſtion among ma- 
ny others to his Adverſary: Whether any one kind of theſe external 
Forms and Orders and Government be ſo neceſſary to the being of 
Church, but that they may be diverſe in diverſe places, and that a gud 
and peaceable Chriſtian may and ought to ſubmit himſelf to the Govern- 
ment of the place where he lives, whoſoever he be? Which Queſtion 
according to the tenour of the reſt to which it is joined, muſt as to 
the former part be reſolved in the Negative, and as to the latter 
in the Affirmative. Which is the very thing I have been fo long in 
proving of, vis. that no one form of Church-Government is ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the being of a Church, but that a good and peaceable 
Chriltian may and ought to conform himſelf to the Government of 
that place where he lives. So much I ſuppoſe may ſuffice to ſhew 
that the opinion which I have aſſerted, is no ſtranger in our own Na- 


tion, no not among thoſe who have been profeſſed defenders of the 


Eccleſiaſtical Government of this Church. 


Having thus far acquainted our ſelves with the ſtate and cuſtoms 
of our own Country, we may be allowed the liberty of viſiting for- 
reign Churches, to fee how far they concur with us in the matter 
in queſtion. The firſt perſon whoſe judgment we ſhall produce aſ- 
ſerting the mutability of the form of Church-Government, 1s that 
great light of the German Church, Chemnitius, whom Brightman had 
ſo high an opinion of as to make him to be one of the Angels in 
the Churches of the Revelation. He diſcourſing about the Sacra- 
ment of Order, as the Papiſts call it, lays down theſe following 

; | Hypotheſes 
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4 . 
paws 


1yt theſes as certain truths. 1. Non eſſe Dei ö verbo mandlatum qu; Exam: Con.” : f 
vel quot tales gradus ſeu: ordines efſe, debent. 2. Non fuiſſe tempore . Cc. 
oftolorum in omnibus Eccleſiis & ſemper eoſdem &. totide n gradus * TY, 
ſeu ordines, id quod ex Epiſtolis Pauli ad diverſas Eceleſias hips „ 
tibutio. 
tie. ad P 4 In wa 


adunim illorum, quin ſepius unus &. idem onnia' illa- officis,, 


\ 


empore tales ordinationes habitd ratione ardinit, decori &-adifieatio- 
ws, Oc. Iud Apoſtolorum exemplum. Primitiva Eccleſia eadem rati- 
one & ſimili libertate imitata eft. . Gradus enim officierum miniſterii di- 
ributi fucrunt : non autem-'eadem plane rationg ſicut in Corintbiaca = 
vel Epbeſina Eccleſia, ſed pro ratione circumſtantiarum cujuſq; Ettleſie, 
unde colligitur que fuerit in diſtributione.. illorum 8 libertas. 
The main thing he aſſerts, is, the Churches freedom and liberty as 
to the orders and degrees of thoſe Who ſuperintend the affairs of 
the Church, which he builds on a threefold foundation, 1. That the 
word of God no where commands, what or bow' many degrees and or- 
ders of Miniſters there ſball be. 2. That in the Apoſiles times, there. 
was not the like number in all Churches, as is evident from Paul's Epi- 
files. 3. That in the Apoſtles times, in ſome places, one perſon did ma- 
nage the ſeveral Offices belonging to a Church. Which three Propoſi- 


nini terium pertinent, ſuſtineret. Liberæ igitur fuerunt Apoſtalorum. > i + 


tions. of this learned Divine, are the very baſis and foundation of all 


our foregoing diſcqprſe, wherein we haye endeavoured to prove theſe 


ſeveral things at large. The ſame learned perſon hath a ſet diſcourſe 


to ſhew how by degrees the offices in the Church did riſe, not from 
any. ſet or ſtanding Law, but for the convenient managery of the 
Church's affairs, and concludes his diſcourſe, thus, E bec prima gra- pag 413. 
duum ſeu ordinum origo in Eccleſia, Apoſtolica oſtendit que cauſa, que 
ratio, quis uſus &. finis eſſe debeat- laue ſeu graduum, ſeu ordi- 
um; ut ſeilicet: pro ratione cœtus Eccleſiaſtici, ſingula oſſicia qua ad 
miniſterium pertinent, commodius, rectius, diligentius, & ordine cum 
algua gravitate ad ædificationem obeantur. The ſum is, Ir appears 
by the practice of the Apoſtolical Church, that the ſtate, condition and 
neceſſity of every particular Church, ougbt to be the Standard and Mea- 
ſure what Offices and degree of perſans ought to be in it. As to the 
uncertain number of Officers in the Churches in Apoſtolical times, 


* 


we have a full and expreſs teſtimony of the famous Centuriators - 


of Magdeburge. Qudt vero in quunlihet Eccleſia perſone Miniſterio — 8 L. 2. 
funde int, non eſt in hiſtoriis annotatum, nec uſquam eſt preceptum, 


ur que multi in ſingulis eſſent, ſed prout paucitas aut multitudo .cortus 


poſtulavit, ita pautiores aut plures ad miniſtrrium eccleſiæ ſunt adhibiti. 
We ſee by them there is no other certain rule laid down in Serip- 
ture ;- what number of perſons ſhall act in the governing every 
Church; only general prudence according to the Churches neceſſity, 
was the ground of determining the number then, and muſt be ſo 
fill. The next perſon whoſe judgment is fully on our ſide, is a 
perſon, both of learning and moderation, and an earneſt reſtorer o 
Diſcipline as well as Doctrine in the Church. I mean Hieran Zaun. 
ch, ho in ſeveral places hath expreſſed his judgment to the purpoſe f 
we are now upon. The fulleſt place is in his Confelon of: Faith, 
F Pg penned 
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dy him in the ſeventieth year of his age; and if eter a un 
ſpeaks his mind, it muſt be certainly when be profefſeth his judgment 
in a ſolen manner by way of his laſt Will and Teſtament to the 

World (that when the Sou is going into aitothef world, he my 

nf fic; lere his mind behind him,) Thus derb Zanchy in that Conteſion,; 
cab. 25. J. 10, Whieh he declares this to be his judgmenr us to the form of Chusch⸗ 
“Government; That in the Apoſtles times there were but two order 
under them, vie, of Paſtors and Teachets 1 but prefently ſubjoyng 
theſe words, Intevea tamen non improbamus Patres, quod juxth vari- 
am, tum verb? diſpenſandi, tum regendæ Ecoleſſs ratinnem, vatios qup- 
que ordines miniſiror iim mutiphedrins, quande id tis liberum fis, rut, 
& nobis „ & qutando confi as id ab His faltum boneftis de cauſis, ad un- 

dinem, ad decortim & ad adificationem ccc leſis pro en tempore peri 
nentibus. And in the nent Section, Næuinus enim Daum noſtrum De- 
am oe udinis non confufionts, & otc leſiam ſorvuar ordins, perdi au- 
tem cdu ia, qua de cauſa mulios ctiam & diverſos, non ſolum olim 
in Iſrasle, verum etiam poſt in ebcleſia cm Fudais & Gem ibus coll, 

ni ſtrorum ordines inſtitut; & eandem etiam ob caufaom, Merum to- 

liquit Bocleſtis, ut plures adderent vol non gdderent, "mods ad adifiia- 

rionem fierer, He aſſerts it to be in the Church's power and liber- 

ty to add ſeveral orders of Miniſters according as it judgerh them to 

tend to edification; and faith, He is far from condemning the Courſe 

of the Primitive Church i erecting one as Biſhop over the Preſby- 

ters, for better managing Church affairs; yea Arch-Biſhops, Me- 
tropolitans, and Patriatchs 38 inſtituted by the Primitive Church 

„ before the Nicene Coundil, he thinks may be betly excuſed and de- 
fendsd; although afterward they degenerated into Fyramy and Am- 
bition. And in his 9hſervations upon his confeſſion, penned chiefly 

upon the occaſion of the exceprions of Magnus quidem Vis (ſome 

will gueſs who that was) taken at the free delivery of his mind con- 

cerning the Polity of the Primitive Church, he hath expreſſions to 

this purpoſe : That what was umatiimouſly determined by the Pri- 

mitive Church without any contradiction to Scripture, did come from 

the Holy Spirit. Hine fr, faith he, m que fins brijuſcemods, en roo 

improbare nec u#lim; nec avaeam bona confcinia. - Quit autem g 

ſim, qui, quod totu etcleſia approbubit, improbem 2 Suck things, faith 

he, as are ſo determined, I neither will nor can with a ſafe con- 

ſciencs condemm. For who a. L, that J fhould condemn! that which 

the whole Chureh of God hath approved? A feritence as full of 

judgment as modeſty. - Ate that he might ſhew he was not alone in 

this opinion, he producerh two lates and excellent difcourſes of 

Maitin Bucer concerning the Polity of the ancient Church, which 

he reeites with approbation the one out of his Commentaries on the 

Epbeſtans, the othet de diſciplins Clericali, whereby we have gained 

another teſtimony of that famous and peiceable Divine, whole judg- 

| ment is 100 largé th be here inſerted. The fame opinion of Zancdy 
Tom. 4. 09.1.1. thay be ſeen in his Commentaries upon the fourth Command, where- 

4. + FP my he afſerts no particular form to be preſevibed, bur only gener! 

rules laid down in Seripture, chat all be done to edification; ſpeak- 
ing of the original of Epiſospaey whick came not diſpoſitions — 
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Ecelefiaſtics, atifue 24 qiubdon win ne 
neque iter lupe or dinpm probibuit Gust, ſod perius feg]m ge 
lem E pol ten, wt in Feeleſſa omnia fam ad kdificationew 
It is Mo 
Zichy did look upon the Church as ſo bound up by any immutable 
of Church-Govermment laid down in Seriptüre, bit it thight 
hafvlly and-Jaudably alter it for Retter edification of the Clutch! 
For theſe learned Divines coticeivitiy that at firſt in the CHurch there 
and Preſbyter, and commending 
the Polity. of the Church when Epiſcopacy- was fet in a Higher or- 
der, they müft of neceſũty hold that there was no U pr to ow 1 
e eee times. N 


Our nega enquiry h into the opinion of me Hose Gerben the = 
eminent Dime th therein, For Calvin and \Beza, we have de | 
wem under another rank, At preſent we ſpeak of thoſe who in ref 


bit ä 


nſſert the form of Church-Governinent mutable. The firſt -we meet. 


with here-who fully lays down his c as to this matter, 8, Job. 
Fregrvil, who although in his Pals Chriſtiane he ſeems to Aﬀett the 
Divine right of primacy in the Churth, yet iti his Politick Reformes; 
he afferts both forms of Government by equality and inequaki 


ef the high character given of him by the late Rev. Biſhop 
"ye Fregevil, a deep bead, and ons that was able to cut even unde Divine 


Engliſh-Government, I ſay it ts groimded upon Oedt wort fb 
Ty e in the "_ 
And conterning the — f 7 
rok —_— % 21 concerneth the — of Miniſters; it bath 
tbe like Foundation in. God's Mord, namely in the example of the A 
Aalen, tohiah may ſuſſice to authorize hoh theſe Forms of eſtate; al- 
leit in feveral times and places noms can deny hut that th Apoſtles a: 
nung themſelves were equal, as — authority, albeit thers. 
were an order for their precedency; When the le feſt planted 
Churobes,' the ſame ſmall 2 3 1 iftion, there 20294 not as yet 
ay other Biſhops, Priefts, or Dencons  themfe elves; they were the 
and Deacons, and togerber ſerved the 22 2 nen 
therefore "whom God roi ſetb up to plant d Church; e do 1b bitter, 
than after the examples of the Apoſtles to beat rhemſelves in aur ans 
thority. For this 6auſe haus the French Miniſters, plamtert of the Rev 
e 
bing liberty to alter in, according abe occurrences, But the e uali 
that reſted among the Biſbopo of the Primitive 
i Chrche in oo 75 and tbence prbveeded the Creation of Deu. 


evident that neither Bure, Chemin of | 
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call it to reformation.) the late of the Clergy ought to be preſerved, py 
equality will be hurtful to the State, and in time. breed confuſion, By, 
4. the Apoſtles. continued Churches in their.,equality"ſo. long as the 
Churches by them . planted were ſmall; ſo ſoould equality be applied in 
the planting of a Church, or ſo long as the Church continueth ſmall, 9 
under perſecution; yet may it alſo. be admitted as not repugnant ty 
God's Werd in thoſe places where already it is received, rather than 


to innovate any thing, 1 ſay therefore that. even in the Apoſtles, tima 
oa y increaſed. as the Church han 1 Wirte | 


the ſiate of the C 
was the Government under the | Bandage of Egypt, and during the 
peace of the Land of Canaan alike; «for Iſraelites had firſt Fudes, and 
after their ſlate increaſed, Kings. Thus far that Politigue Reformer, 
| Whoſe words are ſo full and pertinent to the ſcope and Orif of this 
whole Treatiſe, that there is no need of any Commentary to draw 
them to my ſenſe. The next I ſhall pitch upon in the French 
Church, is, a Triumvirate of three as learned perſons in their ſeve- 


ral ways as moſt that Church or any ſince the Reformation hath 
bred; they are Blondel, Bochartus, and Amyraldus. The firſt is that 


Church Antiquary Blondel, the known and learned Aſſertor of Feromes 
opinion concerning the Primitive equality of Preſbyters, who was like- 
wiſe of Ferome's mind as to the mutability of that form; if the Church 
ſaw fit, as appears by theſe words of his, ſpeaking of that form of Ec- 

dlleſiaſtical Polity which Hilary ſpeaks of, vi. the eldeſt Preſbyters 
pol. pro Hiee having the Primacy of Order above the reſt... Fac tamen, ſaith he, A. 
en. ſe 2. 5. 53. poſtolis non modo non improbantibus, ſed palam, laudantibus ortam, e- 
£0 ſane libetg ab initio obſervatam , Chriſtianiſque, ſiue ab Apoſtolit, 

foe ab eorum diſcipulis traditam, ſed. ut mutabilem & pro uſu 4c ar- 

Bitrio Eccleſia mit andam ( prout in cauſd conſimili pig memorie Cra- 

| kanthorpius ſenſit) crediderim? and not long after, Nec conſeſſus ca- 

pite carentes, aut multipliciter minus borremus, quam fervidiores Hi- 
erarchici; quibus indagandum curatius incumbit; An paſtorum cui- 

quam quocunque titulo nunc gaudeat, divino jure wepmoia eaque per- 

petua decreta fit; An verò in Arbitrio Eccleſie," ipſe (qui praeſt Ec- 

cleſie) ſpiritus reliquerit, ut quocunque modo liberet, ſibi de capite 


tori. collegia 28 Whereby that moſt learned Writer for 


Preſbytery (as ſome have called him) evidently aſſerts the mutabi- 
lity of the particular Form of Church-Government, and that it is 
left to the prudence and arbitrement of the Church, to conclude and 
determine, in what way and manner the Rulers of the Church ſhall 
act, for moderating the common concernments of the Church. The 


next is the learned and ingenuous Bochartus, who ex profeſſo, doth | 


aſſert the opinion J have been plegding thus long in the behalf of, in 

Ad. 9.1.2. 3. his Epiſtle to Dr. Morley. He having declared himſelf to be of Je- 
rome mind, as to the Apoſtles times, that the Churches were go- 
verned communi confilio Preſbyterorum; and withal, aſſerting the great 

antiquity of Epiſcopacy, as ariſing ſoon after the Apoſtles times, and 

that magno. cum frutiu, as a very uſeful form of Government: He ſub- 

Joins theſe words directly, overthrowing the Divine Rightof either form 

of Government, by Epiſcopacy or Preſbytery. Nec Apoſtolorum praxim 

puto vim habuiſſe legis, in rebus ſud naturd c . Proinde tam qui 
N e — Preſtyteralen, 
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Preſhyteralem, quam Epiſcopalem ordinem juris divini eſſe aſſerunt, videntur 
? de aptrela To pkO% Nee Ne. And therefore aſſerts, that the De ſuceeſſione 
Form of Government muſt be determined, as that in the State is, ac- 4 2 
cording to the ſuitableneſs of it to the ſtate, ternper and condition of the cum Evang. = 
People it 18 intended for. The laſt is, judicious Amyraldus, whom one conſt. p. a9, Ge. 
deſervedly calls, one of the greateſt wits of this Age, in his propoſals for 
ce with the Lutherans, ſpeaking of the different Forms of Church 
Government in the ſeveral Churches of the Reformation, he lays 
down this for a foundation of union among the ſeveral Churches. 
uando igitur Chriſtus quidem & Apoſtoli hoc 7 — conſtituerunt, de- 


biere particulares Eccleſias omnes gubernari d Pa oribus, & aliqui regi- 


minis formd temperari, quod ipſa rei neceſſitas flagitat; que vero regi- 
minis iſla forma potiſſimuùm eſſe debeat, utrum alii aliis auftoritate præ- 
celant,, necne, neque rei natura definivit, neque d Chriſto aut Apoſtolis 
eque diſerte conſtitutum eſt, id primo in pacificatione ſtatuendum Je 
videtur, ut quo jure haftenus fuerunt Eccleſiarum Evangelicarum Pa- 
flores, eodem porro efſe pergant, neque aliæ aliarum ſtatum convellere 
nitantur. That every Church, be permitted freely to enjoy its 
« own Form, fince ſome kind of Government is neceſſary in all 
Churches, but no one Form is preſcribed by Chriſt or his Apeks; 
and more fully afterwards to the ſame pau Ouemadmodum etſ: 
gitur Politiarum forme aliæ aliis aptiores ad finem illum Politicum obti- 
nendum, G accommodatiores efſe videntur; Deus tamen qui onmis ſocie- 
tatis auctor eſt atque cuſtos, noluit omnes hominum cœtus eodem jure te- 
neri, ſed cuique communitati poteſtatem eſſe voluit ſuas leges ſibi con- 
dendi, quas ipſe Divind ſud auctoritatæ ſancit; fic dubitandum quidem 
non eft quin ex variis illis adminiſtrandarum Ecclgſiarum rationibus, non- 
nullæ fn aliquanto quam aliæ conducibiliores ad eum finem adipiſ- 
cendum quem religio conſtitutum habet: At voluit tamen ſapientiſſi- 
mus indulgentifſimuſque Deus, cuiq,, Eccleſia jus eſſe ſibi leges eas ferendt | 
que ad diſciplinam ſpectant, & ad ordinem conſervandum. Whereby he De Imperiv 
« orants as much freedom and liberty to every Church, to preſcribe ow. FR 
« Laws to its ſelf, for the regulating the affairs of the Church, as c. 11. 
* to any State to pitch upon its particular rules and ways of Govern- as ech. 
“ment; ſo the Church doth in its orders but obſerve the general ing Ch. Gov. 
rules laid down in Scripture. Having thus fully ſhewed how many Sir Wilt, eg. 
of the moſt eminent Divines of the Reformation have embraced this A * 
opinion of the mutability of the Form of Church-Government, both ſea. 9. 
in our own and foreign Churches, who were far from being the Pro- queriel to the 
ſelntes of Eraſtus; it were eaſie to add Mantiſſæ loco the concurrent afembly. + 
judgment of many very learned Men, as the excellent Hugo Grot ius, | 
my Lord Bacon, Sir Will. Morrice, and others, who have in print de- 
livered this as their judgment; but ſeeing ſuch is the temper of many, 
as to caſt by their judgments with an opinion of their partiality to- 
Wards the Government of the Church; TI have therefore contented uy 
elf with the judgment of Divines, moſt of them of the higheſt ran 
lince the Reformation: whoſe judgments certainly will be ſufficient 
to remove that prejudice, wherewith this opinion hath been enter- 
tained among the blind followers of the ſeveral parties. So much 


for thoſe, who in terms aſſert the Form of Church-Government not 
| to 
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a Pac upon an unalterable Law, but to be left to the prudenc 
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do its ſuitableneſs to the ſtate, condition, and temper of the 


iſcretion of every particular Church, to determine it accordin 


whereof it conſiſts, and conduceableneſs to the ends for which it ix 
inſtituted. | I 1 vey eng 
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We come now in the ſecond place to thoſe, who though they look 
upon equality of Miniſters as the Primitive Form, yet do allow Epif- 


copal Government in the Church as a very lawful and uſeful confi. 
tution. By which it is evident, that they did not judge the Primi- 
tive Form to carry an univerſal obligation along with it, over all 
Churches, Ages, and Places. Upon this account our learned Cya. 
kanthorp frees all the Reformed Churches from the charge of Aeria- 


Defenſ. Eccleſ. niſm, laid upon them by the Archbiſhop of Spalato (hen he licked 
13 5? 4. up his former vomit in his Canſilium reditus) Crakanthorp's words are 

theſe, ſpeaking of Luther, Calvin, Bega, and all the Reformed 
Churches; Non habent illi ſcio, diſtindtos d Preſbyteris, eiſque in ordi- 
nandi & excommunicandi poteſtate ſuperiores Epiſcopos. At Imparitatem 


iſtam quod fecit Aerius, non verbo Dei repugnare docent; non dan- 
nant eam vel in noſtrd, vel in univerſali per annos ſuper mille quingen- 
zos Eccleſid. Per verbum Dei & Jus Divinum, liberum & licitum 
utrumvis cenſent, vel Imparitatem iſlam admittere vel Paritatem; In 4r- 
bitrio hoc eſſe ac ps +4 cujuſuis Eccleſia cenſent, utrum Paritatem 
ordinum admittunt, an Imparitatem. So that according to the opini- 
on of this learned Divine, all the Reformed Churches were free from 
the Imputation of Azrianiſm, becauſe they aſſerted not an Imparity a. 
mong the Miniſters of the Goſpel to be unlawful; but thought it 
was wholly in the Churches liberty, to ſettle either a Parity or In- 


| parity among them, as they judged convenient, But to deſcend more 
particularly to the Heroes of the Reformation, we have a whole Con- 


ſſtellation of them together in the Auguſtane Confeſſion, where they 


fully expreſs their minds to this purpoſe; H4c de re in hoc conventu 
ſepe teſtati ſumus nos ſummd voluntate cupere, conſervare Politiam Es- 
cleſiaſticam, & gradus in Eccleſid factos etiam humand authoritate. 
Scimus enim bono & utili conſilio a Patribus Eccleſiaſticam diſcipli- 
nam, hoc modo, ut veteres Canones deſcribunt, conſtititam eſſe. And 
afterwards, Sevitia Epiſcoporum in causd eſt, quare alicubi diſſolvitur 
Ma Canonica Politia, quam magnopere cupiebamus conſervare, And 
again, Hic iterum volumus teſtatum, nos libenter conſervaturos eſſe Es- 


cleſiaſticam & Canonicam Politiam, fi modo Epiſcopi deſinant in Eccle- 


ſias noſtras ſevire. Hac noſtra vohmtas, & coram Deo G. apud onnes 
gentes ad omnem poſteritatem excuſabit nos, ne nobis imputari poſit, 


quod Epiſcoporum authoritas labefuctetur. And yet farther, Sepe jan 
teſtati ſumus, nos non ſolum poteſtatem Eccleſiaſticam, que in Evange- 
lio inſtituta eſt, ſummd pietate venerari, ſed etiam Ecelgſiaſticam Poli- 
tiam, & gradus in Eccleſid magnopere probare, & quantum in nobis 
eſt conſervare cupere, We ſee with what induſtry they purge and 
clear themſelves from the imputation of bearing any ill will to the 
ſeveral degrees that were inſtituted by the Church; nay they profeſs 
themſelves deſirous of retaining them, ſo the Biſhops wm wa 
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ſe they ſpeak in the Smaralllian Articles. None ſpeaks more | 
y of the agreeableneſs of the Form of Government uſed in che 
he after the Apoſtles to the Word of God, then that excellent f 
vant of God, as Biſhop Downam often calls him, Calvin doth: 
in ls Inſtitutions he ſpeaks thus of the Polity of che Priflitive 
Church; Tamet/i enim multos Canones ediderunt illorum temporum . Inflitut. lib. go 
c Tod plus viderentur exprimere udmſactis literis ex Nan efſet ; 4+ „ 
opt quiz 7 Pr 5 | 
es tamen cautione totam ſuam CEconomigin compoſuerunt ad unicam 
iam verbi Dei normam, ut facile videas nibil fire hdr parte habiiſſe d 
40 Dei alienum. Although the Biſhops of thoſe times did make 
many Canons, wherein they did ſeem to expreſs more than was in 
| the Word of God; yet the oo ſuch caution and prudence in tte 
eſtabliſhing the Church s Polity according to the Word of God, tar 
bardly will any thing be found in it eg to God's holy Word, 
And afterwards ſpeaking of the Inſtitution of Archbiſhops and Patri- 
atchs, he faith it was ad Diſcipline conſervationem, for preſerving the gg. 6 
Church's Diſcipline : and again, Si rem omiſſo vocabulo intuemur, re. N 
periemus vereres 2 * non aliam gende Ecelefie formam voluiſſe 5 
fngere, ab ea eus verbo ſuo 0 ſcripſit. ¶ we conſider the . 
matter it ſelf of the Church's Polity, we ſhall find nothing in it deſ- 
crepant from, or repugnant to that Form > hich is laid down in the 
Word of God. Calvin then, whatever Form of Government he jiidg- | 
el moſt ſuitable to the ſtate and temper” of the Church wheteln he 
was placed, was far from condemning that Polity which was uſed iti | 
the Primitive: ra by a difference as to degrees among the Mini- / 
ſters of the Goſ e did not then judge any form of Goveri-- | 
ment to be ſo - WW in Scriptures às unalterably to oblige all 
Churches and Ages to obſerve it. Beza ſaith, be was ſo far from Thinks . 
ing that the humane order of Epiſcopacy was brought into the Church 
through raſpneſs or Autor that none can deny it tb haue been very uſe» - 
fil as long as Biſhops were good. And thoſe that both #ill and tan; 
lt them enjoy it ſtill, His words are theſe, Ait autem uit him ordi- De winift. 
nem,” etfi "hoftolics & mere divina diſpoſition non conſlitiituim, tameh La 82 . 
ut temere aut ſuperbe invectum reprehendam; tujus fotius magnum 
im fai ſſe quimdiu boni &. ſan Epiſcopi Eccleſrs e, gu x. 
inficiari poſſit ? Fruantur 7 — illo ui dolent & cif 
ere rofeſſeth al reverence, efteem, and 8 to * * to all ci. huh 
ſuch modern Biſhops, who. ſtrive to "imitate the example of the Primitive 37: 
Biſhops in a due reformation of the Church of God, according to the 
nb the Word. And looks. om it as a moſt falſe and impudent Calum- 
4 of ſome that ſuid as though Wer intenged to preſcribe their e's of 
Government to all other Churches; as though they were like ſome 3 
2 allows who think not hing g ood but wwbat they do themſelves; F ow 
reconcileable with a Bevel pretence of a jus divinum, I can- 
not underſtand. For certainly if Bezq had Ag that only Form to 
be preſcribed in the Word which was uſed in Geneva, it 110 been but 
his duty to have deſired all other Churches to conform to that. Nei- 
ther ought Bez# then to be looked on as out- going his Maſter Cal. 
un in the opinion about the right of Church- Government. For we 
bee he goes no farther in it than Calvin did! All that either of them 
d. was, that the form of Government | in uſe among them, N 
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gradibus, cap. 


was more agreeable to the Primitive form, than the modern Evie. 
pacy Was, and that Epi ſcopacy 17 more open to Pride, 3 t 
Ambition, and Tyranny, as they had ſcen and felt in the Church of 
Rome. Therefore not to give occaſion to ſuch incroachments upon 
the liberty of mens 9/6 "23-40 as wete introduced by the tyranny 


. 


of the Roman Biſhops, they thought it the ſafeſt way to reduce. the 
Primitive parity, but yet ſo, as to have an Eccleſiaſtical Senate for one 
Church containing Cities and Territories, as is evident at Geneva 

and that Senate to have a Preſident in it; and whether that Preſident 
ſhould be for life, or only by courſe, they judged it an accidental and 
mutable thing; but that there ſhould be one, eſſential and neceſſary, 
This is expreſly aud fully the judgment of that moſt Reverend and 
Learned man, Th. Beza, as he declares it himſelf, Eſſentigle fui 
in eo de quo bic aginus, quod ex Dei Ordinatione perpetua neceſt fuit, 
elt, &. erit, ut in Preſiyterio quiſpiam & loco & dignitate primus acli- 
oni gubernandæ præſit, cum eg quod ipſi divinitus attributum ett jure, 
Accident ale autem fuit, quod Preſbyteri in bac weezna' Alii aliis per 
vices initio ſuccedebant; qui wegzaia moduggpaillatim poſtea viſus eſt 
mutandus, t umts quiſpiam nugicio cæterorum compreſbyterorum delet- 
us, Preſbyterio. e efiet, & permaneret. It will be worth our 
while truly to ſtate, the Queſtion of Church-Government between 
the Church of : England, and that of Geneva, in the time of Queen 
Eizabeth, and thereby we ſhall ſee how ſmall the difference was 
between them. Thar the urches in the Primitive times, did take 


- 


in the Chriſtians in whole Cities, and adjoining. Territories, is ac- 


* F 


knowledged on both ſides; Calvin and Beza being both express in 
it, and the Conſtitution of the Church of Genepa ſpeaks as much. 


Inflit.l. 4.c. 4. Unicuiq ue ciuitati ( faith, Calvin) erat 4 certa regio, qua Preſ- 
7 


- of $6 po . byteros,inde ſumeret, & velut curpori Eccleſie 


'ehtE £01 | lius accenſerentur. In 
oppido cujuſque Diæceſcos, C Taith Bosa) pracipua primus Preſpyter, 
Kc. in quotidiana commun juriſdictione præerat ceteris tum urhanis, 
tum aliis ejus Regionis cim Preſbyteris, i. e. toti Diaceſi. That the 
Government of the City did take in the City and Territories, is like- 
wiſe acknowledged by them. That for more convenient order, there 

was one to prefide over the Eccleſiaſtical Senate, is confeſſed as eſſen - 
tial by Bega; and Calvin acknowledgeth that even in Apoſtolical 
times, non eam fuiſſe tunc ęgitalitatem inter Eccleſiæ miniſtros, quin 
rears Aliquis authorizate & confilio præeſſet. There wus no ſuch'equa- 
lity among the Miniſters of the Church, but that ſome one was ayer 

the reſt in Authority derail Wherein then lay the difference? 
For we have already ſeen that our Great Divines then, did not looł 
upon their form of Government as nggeflary, but only lawful; and 
Calvin and Beza would not be tho ht to preſcribe. their form to 
ather Churches. All the difference then was, not Whether their 
form of Government was founded on Divine Right? not whether 
Epilcopacy in the Church was lawful or no? not whether Diogelan 
Churches were unlawful? or whether every Congregation. ſhould 
| baye an, Eccleſiaſtical Senate? But whether it were more agreeable 
to. the-Prinaitive form, that the Preſident of the Eccleſiaſtical. Senate 
mould have only an order among, or a degree above the Senate its 
tell? But chiefly it was, whether in the preſent ſtate vf the . 
tt! © Nu t er 00 to Lack 302 25003 es, be 
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{o- Churches it were more convenient wholly to lay aſide the form of __ 2 
"I Government by Biſhops, which hath been ſo much abuſed in the — 
of Roman Church; and to reduce all Miniſters of the Goſpel to an ws ra _— 
on lity, with only a precedency of order, thereby to free themſelves from „ 
ny the imputation of Ambition, and to prevent it in others; or elſe it dl | 
the were more prudent only to retrench the abuſes of Epiſcopacy under _< 

ne the Papucy, and to reduce it to that form wherein it was practiſed ig 

va, the Church, before the tyramy and uſiapation of the Roman Biſhop n 

ent had engroſſed mtr i br e his own hands? The for- '& 

nd mer rſt was embraced generally by the Reformed Churches, the lat- | 4 | 

Ty ter by our Church of England; ſo that the Queſtion was not about i 

ind Divine Right, but about a matter of Prudence; not What form was 5 

wit ſetled by a Law of Chriſt, but what form was ſuitable to the preſent 5 

it, ſtate of the Churches of the Reformation. Therefore we, ſee none 5 

li- of the foreign Divines did charge the Government of this Church _ 72 

re, with unlawfulneſs but inconveniency, as 1t was a ſtep fo pride and am- 155 

per bition, and an occaſſon whereby men might do the Church injury : 

elt by the exceſs of their power, if they were not men of an 4895 3 

et- temper and moderation. Thence that prediction of Padre Paulo, that | 8 

our the Church of England would then find the inconveniency of Epiſco- Wit 

cen pacy,-when a high-ſpirited Biſhop ſhould once come to rule that 

een Church; and ſo Bezz, when he had freed the Biſhops of the Refor- 

Vas mation from that imputation, of Lording it over their Brethren, 

ake which he had charged the Roman Biſhops with, yet he adds, that 

ac- he would beg them rather to lay down their power, than to tranſmit 

in that power to thoſe after them, banc ipſorum moderationem & equitd: De Minift. = 

ch, tem minime forſan ſequturis, who it may be were not like to ſucceed 8744: 5. 1368. 

eſe them in their meekneſs and moderation. What juſt reaſon were 

In there was for ſuch fears, or may be ſtill, let thoſe judge who are fit- 
ter, teſt to do it; thoſe I mean who have the power not only to redreſs, 
ms, but prevent abuſes encroaching by an irregular power. Tt was not 
the then any unlawfulneſs in the Government of Epiſcopacy it ſelf, but 
tke- its hableneſs to abuſes, which made the Reformed Churches reduce . 
ere modern Epiſcopacy into à mere Preſidency of Order, which was not 
len · ſo liable to the ſame inconveniencies. A clear evidence that they 
cal judged not the-Government unlawful, is, their often profeſſion, of a 
juin ready and chearful obedience to RO, if they would embrace the 
la- | Goſpel, and ſtand up in defence of the true Doctrine. For which 
yer we have the teſtimony of George Prince of Anhalt, in the Preface to giher mar. ti: 
ce? his Sermon about falſe Prophets, ſpeaking of Bin and Archbi- 4 ordinat. : 
ook ſhops: * Utinam ſicut nomina gerunt & titulos, ita ſe reipſa prefta- -  - 
and rent Epiſcopos Eccleſiæ. Utinam Evangelio docerent conſona, 1p- 
to * ſoque- Ecclefias fideliter regerent. O quam libenter, quantaque 
heir eum cordis lætitia, pro Epiſcopis ipſos habere, revereri, morem | 
her *'gerere, debitam juriſdictionem, & ordinationem eis tribuere, eaque 
lan * fine recuſatione gui vellemus: id quod nos ſemper, & D. Lutherus 
uld etiam ſæpiſſime tam ore quam ſcriptis, imo & in concione publica | 
ible in Cathedrali Templo Marſburgeaf conteſtati promiſimus. He > 
nate profeſſeth it to be both his own judgment and Luc bers, that if Bi- 
its ſhops would but teach and rule their Churches, according to the 
med Wo ann G 9 8 2 ; / Word 
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xp. ad Camer. of heart, To the fame purpoſe Melan&hon writing to Camerariy; . 


A. D. 1530. 4e By what Right or Law may we diſſolve the Eccleſiaſtical Polity, if 


< the Biſhops will grant us that which in reaſon they 

and though it were lawful for us ſo to do, yet ſurely it were not 

« expedient. Luther was ever of this opinion. The ſame is pro- 

Tom. J. ad Sa. feſſed by Calvin, and that according to his temper in a higher man. 
2 2 ner; * Verum autem nobis ſi contribuant Hierarchiam in qua emine. 
Eccl. . 69, © ant Epiſcopi, ut Chriſto ſubeſſe non recuſent, ut ab illo tanquam 
4 ab unico capite pendeant, & ad ipſum referantur, in qua ſi frater- 

« nam charitatem inter ſe colant & non alio modo quam ejus veritate 

< colligati, tum vero nullo non Anathemate dignos fatemur, ſi qui 

<« erunt, qui eam non reverenter & ſumma cum obedientia obfervent, 

If Biſhops would but ſubmit themſelves to Chriſt, thoſe that would 

| not then ſubmit themſelves to them, he thinks there is no Anatbemg 
In loc. com. de Of which they are not worthy. Facobus Heerbrandus, Divinity-Pro- 
Eccl. p. 767. feffor at Tubinge, profeſſeth it to be the moſt ſound Conſtitution of 
Church- Government, wherein every Dioceſe had its Biſhops, and 

Opuſcul. Theol. every Province an Archbiſhop. Saluberrimum eſſet ſi ſngule Provin- 
Claſ. 3. cap.10. ciæ ſiuus Epiſcopos, & Epiſcopi ſuos Archiepiſcopas haberent. Hemin- 
7. 439.7 ius acknowledgeth a diſparity among Church-Officers, and accounts 
it a piece of barbariſm to remove it. Quanquam enim poteſtas 

4 omnium eadem eſt miniſtrorum quantum ad ſpiritualem juriſdictio- 

vb uem attinet; tamen diſpares dignitatis ordines & gradus ſunt; 

: « 1dq; partim jure POO FRI Eccleſiz approbatione. . But he 
qualities what he had faid of Jus divinum by his following words; 

& Eccleſia cui Dominus poteftatem dedit in ædificationem, ordinem 
miniſtrorum inſtituit pro commodo ſuo, ut omnia ſint rite ordinata 

* ad inſtaurationem corporis Chriſti. Hinc Eccleſia purior ſecuta 

“ tempora Apoſtolorum, fecit alios Patriarchas, alios Chorepiſco- 

« pos, alios Paſtores & Catechetas; and afterwards, Inter mini- 

« ſtros agnoſcit etiam Eccleſia noſtra gradus dignitatis, & ordines 

« pro diverſitate donorum, laborum magnitudine, ac vocationum 

« diverfitate ac judicat Barbaricum eſſe de Eccleſia hunc ordinem 

« tollere velle. Three things he placeth a ſuperiority of dignity 


in; Excellency of Gifts, Greatneſs of” Labours, Difference of Calling: 


And the truth is, the two former ought to be the meaſure of dignity 
in the Church, the Eminence of mens abilities, and the abundance 
| 1. 2 e. 10. Of their labours above others. The neceſſity of a Superintendent, or 
me an Inſpector over other Miniſters, is largely diſcovered by Zepper de 
De Paliti. e Politia Eccleſtaftica, who likewiſe agrees with the former Divines in 
ce. l a. ec. . his judgment of the firſt inſtitution of Epiſcopacy. Eadem officia 
« in primitiva etiam Eccleſia, poſt Apoſtolorum tempora in uſu man- 

« ſerunt, paucis quibuſdam gradibus, pro illorum temporum neceſ- 

« ſitate additis, qui tamen nihil fere A mente D. Pauli & verbi divini 

« alienum habuerunt. Whereby he both aſſerts it to be in the power 

of the Church to add diſtin& degrees from what were in the prini- 

tive Church; and that ſuch ſo added, are no ways repugnant to the 

Word of God. According to this judgment of their Divines is the 

practice of the Foreign Proteſtant Churches; in Sweden * 3 Fo 
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Archbiſbop, and ſeven Biſbapt; and ſo in Denmark, though not with See Mr. Dire, 
ſo great authority in Holſtein, Pomeren, Mecklenburgh, Brunfwict, ee 3 
Luneburgh, Bremen, Oldenburgh, Eait-Friezeland, | Heſſen, Saxon 5 ſtant Churches 
and all the upper part of Germany, and the Proteſtant Imperial Ci- 1 We 
ties, Church Government is in the hands of Superintendents. In he 
palatinate they had Inſpectores and Prepofati, over-which was the Ec- 
defiaſtical Conſiſtory of three Clergy-men, and three Counſellors of 
State with their Preſident 3 and ſo they have their Prepoficos in Wet- 
tau, Heſſen, and Anhalt. In Tranſylvania, Polonia, and Bohemia, 
they have their Seniores enjoying the ſame power with ancient Bi- 
mops. So that we ſee all cheſe Reformed Churches and Divines, al. 
though they acknowledge no ſuch thing as a Divine right of Epiſco- 
pag, but ſtiffly maintain Zerome's opinion of the primitive equality 
of Goſpel Miniſters; yet they are ſo far from accounting it unlaw- 
ful to have ſome Church-Officers, acting in a higher degree above 
others, that they themſelves embrace it under different names and ti- 
tles, in order to the Peace, Unity and Government of their ſeveral 
Churches ; whereby they give us an evident demonſtration, that they 
looked not upon the Primitive Form to be immutable, but that the 
orders and degrees of Miniſters is only à prudential thing, and left 
in the liberty of every particular Church, to be determined according 
to their tendency to preſerve the peace and ſettlement of a Church. 


# 


We come in the laſt place to thoſe who hold Epiſcopacy to be the §. 7. 
Primitive Form, yet not unalterably binding all Churches and places, 
but that thoſe Churches who are without it, are truly conſtituted 
Churches; and Miniſters are lawfully ordained ” 


mere Preſbyters. 
This is largely proved by Mr. Francis Maſon, in his excellent De- Certain brief 
fence of the Ordination of Miniſters beyond the Seas to which I refer . 
the Reader. Only I ſhall ſhew out of him how the ſtate of the Que- Sed. 18. 
ſion about the Jur divinum of Epiſcopacy is formed: © Firſt, If by 
* jure divino you mean that which is according to Scripture, then the 
* preheminence of Biſhops is jure divino; for it hath been already 
4 proved to be according to Scripture. ' Secondly, If by jure divine 
you mean the Ordinance of God, in this ſenſe alſo it may be 
* fad to be jure divino, For it is an Ordinance of the Apoſtles, 
* whereunto they were directed by God's Spirit, even by the Spirit 
* of Prophecy, and conſequently the Ordinance of God. But if by 
jure divino you underſtand a Law and Commandment of God, bind- 
* ing all Chriftian Churches univerſally, perpetually, unchangably, 
and with ſuch abſolute neceſſity, that no other form of Regnnent 
may in any caſe be admitted; in this ſenſe neither may we grant 
* It, nor yet can you prove it to be jure diving, 
Whereby we ſee this learned and moderate man was far from un- 
churching all who wanted Biſhops ; and abſolutely declares, that 
though he looks on Epiſcopacy as an Apoſtolical Inftitution, yet that 
no unalterable divine right is founded thereupon. So before him the 
both learned and pious Biſhop, G. Downam, explains pimſelf concer- Defence < | 
ung the right of Epiſcopacy, in theſe remakable words; Tp gp 139. 


aA. 4. as * _ 4 4 


D 


c other, I do hold the Epiſcopal Function to be a Divine Ordinance, 


* an Apoſtolical and Divine Ordinance, becauſe what was ordained 
by the Apoſtles, proceeded from God, (in which ſenſe, and no 
* mean in reſpe& of the firſt Inſtitution) yet in reſpect of perde. 
4 tuity, difference by ſome is made between thoſe things which be 
4 divini, and thoſe which be Apoſtolici juris; the former in their un. 


« derſtanding being perpetually, generally, and immutably neceſſary 
ce the latter not ſo. So that the meaning of my defence plainly is 
that the Epiſcopal Government hath this commendation: above 

© other forms of Eccleſraftical Government, that in reſpe& of the firſ 


L. 4. c. 7. p. 148. 


« Inſtitution, it is a Divine Ordinance ; but that it ſhould be ſuch a 
Divine Ordinance as ſhould be generally, perpetually, immutably, 
© neceſſarily obſerved, ſo as no other form of Government may in 
no caſe be admitted, I did not take upon me to maintain: With 


more to the ſame purpoſe in ſeveral places of that defence. And 


from hence it is acknowledged by the ſtouteſt Champions for Epif- 
copacy, before theſe late unhappy diviſions, that Ordination perform- 
ed by Preſbyters, in caſes of neceſſity, is valid; which I have al. 
ready ſhewed doth evidently prove that Epiſcopal Government is 
not founded upon any unalterable Divine Right: For which purpoſe 
many evidences are produced from Dy. Field of the Church, lib. 3. 
c. 39. B. Downim, l. 3. c. 4. B. Jewel, P. 2. p. 131. Saravia, cap. 2. 


5. 10, 11. B. Alley, Prælect. 3. & 6. B. Pilkington, B. Bridges, B. Bil. 


Jon, D. Nowel, B. Davenant; B. Prideaux, B. Andrews, and others; 


From p. 53. to 
P. 63. 


by our Reverend and Learned Mr. Baxter in his Chriſtian Concord, to 
whom may be added the late moſt Reverend and Eminent the Bi- 
ſhop of Durham, Apol.. Cathol. p. 1. I. 1. c. 21. and the Primate of 
Armagh, whoſe Judgment 1s well known as to the point of Ordina- 


nation. So much may ſuffice to ſhew, that both thoſe who hold 


an equality among Miniſters to be the Apoſtolical form, and thoſe 


that do hold Epiſcopacy to have been it, do yet both of them agree 


at laſt in this, that no one form is ſetled by an unalterable Law of 
Chriſt, nor conſequently founded upon Divine Right. For the for- 
mer, notwithſtanding their opinion of the Primitive Form, do hold 
Epiſcopacy lawful ; and the latter, who hold Epiſcopacy to have 
been the Primitive Form, do not hold it perpetually and immutably 
neceſſary, but that Preſbyters, (where Bithops cannot be had) may 


lawfully diſcharge the Offices belonging to Biſhops ; both which Con- 


ceſſions do neceſſarily deſtroy the perpetual Divine Right of that Form 


of Government they aſſert; which is the thing I have been fo long 


in proving, and I hope made it evident to any unprejudicated mind. 


Having laid down this now as a ſure foundation for peace and uni- 


on, it were a very eaſie matter to improve it in order to an Accom- 


modation of our preſent differences about Church-Government. | 


ſhall only lay down three general Principles deducible from hence, 


and leave the whole to the mature conſideration of the Lovers of 


Truth and Peace. The firſt Principle is, That Prudence mii be uſed 
in ſetling the Government of the Church. This hath been the whole 


deſign 


The Divine Right of Forms © Paxxy 
— ; — — — ——. aA : 
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dun VII. of Chnrch:Go ern, dd. 


' defiph of this Treatiſe, to prove that the, Form of Church Böterk 
ent ia a mere matter of prudetice, regulated by 


But I ned not inſiſt on the Arguments already br apht to prove {rs 
for 28 far as J can find, although the ſevötal partie In their cont 

tions with one another plead for Divine Right, yet When any ode 
the comes to ſettle their own particular Fortn, they ate fan 
ell in the help of Prudence, even in thitiss Tippoſed by che tre- 

ral parties, as neceſſary to the eſtabliſmment of their own Fin. 
The Congregational men may deſpair of evet finding Echte Sha, bo roi 
in expliaite Church-Covenant\, or ppſitive gut of | rae? in a(niffion 4 
of Church-Members in any Law of Chriſt: nay, they. will hot ge. 
netally plead for any more for them, than general rules of Script 


| 60 — 
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other foundation but the Principles of Hane Prudence, gi de af / FI > 
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ſecond Principle is, That Form of Government is the Veſt" according 


77 


of the Church of God. What that Form is, I preſume not to define 


excellent Majeſty of glorious memory, is moſt highly juſt and rea- . 
ſonable. His Majeſty thinketh it well worthy the ſtudies and endea. fend Pit 
vourſ of Divines of both Opinions, laying aſide emulation Ow ro che Mini- 
intereſts, to reduce Epiſcopacy and Preſbytery into ſuch a well-propor- fin wy ug 
tiond Form of Superiority and Subordination, as may beſt reſemble the 
f the times, and the exigences of all conſiderable circumſtances will 
admit. | Pa” | 1 oh 
I this Propoſal be embraced, as there is no reaſon why it ſhould 
not; then, all ſuch things muſt be retrieved which were unqueſtiona- 
bly of the Primitive practice, but have been grown out of uſe _ 
through the length and corruption of times: Such are the reſtoring * 
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o the Preſbyteries of the ſever al Churches, as the Senate to the Bi. 
in the 
Be cos ng of 0 ſuchi con 
as may be fitted for the perſonal inſpection FA the Biſhop, and 55 : 
| hy nate; the placing of Biſhops in all great Towns 
reſort, eſpecially County Towns q that according to the ancient courſe 
the Church, its Government may be 1 to the Civil Go- 
y. Biſhop vernment. The conſtant preaching of the Biſhop in ſome Churches of 
— bis charge, and reſidence in bis Dioceſe; The ſolenmity of Ordinations, 
| eopacy, Ce. 2vith the conſent of the People; The obſerving Provincial Synods twice 
every Tear, The imploying of none in judging Church-Matters but the 
Clergy. Theſe are things unqueſtionably of the Primitive practice, and 
no argument can be drawn from the preſent ſtate of things, why 
they are not as much, if not more neceſſary than ever. And there- 
fore all who appeal to the practice of the Primitive Church, muſt 
condemn themſelves, if they juſtifie the negle&. of them. But 1 
only touch at theſe things, my deſign being only to lay a founds- 
tion for a happy union. Laſihy, What Form ef Government is deter- 
mined by lawful Authority in the Church of God, ought ſo far to be 
ſubmitted to, as it contains. nothing repugnant to the Ward of God, 
So that let mens judgments be what they will concerning the Primi. 
tive Form, ſeeing it hath been proved, that that Form doth: not 
bind unalterably and neceſſarily, it remains that the determining of 
the Form of Government is a matter of liberty in the Church; and 
what is ſo, may be determined by lawful Authority; and what is 
ſo by that Authority, doth bind men. to obedience, as 
Par. 1. cb. 2. hath been proved by the 5 Hypotheſis, in the entrance of this Trea- 
tile. I conclude all with this earneſt defire, That the Wiſe and Gra- 
 ctous God would ſend us one heart and one way, that be would be the 
* Compoſer of our differences, and the Repairer of our breaches, that of 
our ſtrange diviſions and unchriſtian animoſities, while we. pretend to 
ſerve the Prince of Peace, we may at laſi ſee 8 
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Glory to God on high, on earth peace, good will towards men, Luke 2.14 
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is 
: 


The Name of Power in 4 Church explained. The miſtake of which; the 


- Foundation of Eraſtianiſm. The Notion of the Church opened, as it is 
the ſubjet of Power. The Church proved to be a Society diſtin& from 


the Commonwealth; by "> of 9 Nature, and Divine Infti- 5 
; ys 


nion ; diſtinct Officers, bre, and Ends, and peculiar Of. 
fences. © The Power of the Church doth not ariſe from mere confedera- 
tion. The Church's Power founded on the nature of whe Chriſtian So- 


. ciety, and not on particular Precepts. The Power of Church-Officers not 


' merely Dofrinal, proved by ſeveral Arguments. Church Power as to par- 
ticular perſons antecedent to confederation. The Power of the Keys re- 


from Temple-worſhip among the Fews. Excommunication neceſſary in a 


Chriſtian Church, becauſe of the conditions ſuppoſed to communion in it, 


Of the Inceſtuous "perſon, and the Grounds of the Apoſtolical Cenſure. 
Objeftions againſt 


The Magiſtrate's Power, as to Excommunication cleared. 


hard it is to keep the eyes of the underſtanding clear in its judgment 


q 


lt being ſo very difficult to well manage an impetuous purſuit after any 


Opinion; nothing being more common than to ſee men out-rum their 
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| Chriſt 


lates to Baptiſm. The Church's Power extents to Excommunicution ; 
what it is, and what grounds it had under the Law. No excluſion 


communication anſwered. The fundamental Rights 
F the Church continue after its being incorporated into the Civil State. 


is a matter of daily obſervation and experience in the World, How Append. 
. 8. 
of things, when it is too far engaged in the duſt of Controverbe. Fo 


F. 1. 


to c. 8. 


nark, and through the force of their ſpeed to be carried as far beyond. 


ir, as others in their Opinion fall ſbort of it. There is certainly a kind of 
ebriety of the mind, as well as of the body, which makes it ſo nſtable and 


pendulous, that it oft times reels from one extream unto the quite con- 
trary. This as it is obvious in moſt eager controvertiſts of all Ages, ſo 


eſpecially in ſuch, who have diſcovered the falſity of an opinion they 
were once confident of, which they think they can never after run far 
enough from: So that while they fart at an apparition they ſo much 
dead, they run into thoſe ntrodden paths, wherein they loſe both them- 
lelves and the Truth they ſought for. on 77 07 ttt 5 
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Thus we find it to be in the preſent cuntroverſie, for many out of thei 


— — 


an inconveniende, till they hac 5 
Civil State, and diflolved the But that 


inge of this Controverſie turnt, viz. 


of inflifting Cenſure, upon O 


memal Right, reſulting from t 


ground of which is, becauſe they were ignorant of any other way of con- 
veyance of Power, beſides external force, and arbitrary conſent; the one 
in thoſe called Legal Societies, or Civitates, the other Collegia and He- 


teriæ. But ſo as that do acknowledge that God hath a right of command- 


ing men to what Duty he pleaſe himſelf, and appointing a Soctety upon 
what terms beſt pleaſe him, and giving a Power to particular perſons to 
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Ex communication in a Chriſtian Church. 4421 


govern that N. in what way ſhall tend moſt to advance the Ho- 
nour of ſuch a Society, may eaſily be made uppear, that there is a 
kind. of Power neither properly Co. ad ive, nor merely Arbitrary, viz. 
ſuch a one as immediately reſults frpm Divine Inſtitution, and doth { up- 

conſent to ſubmit to it as a neceſſary Duty in all the Members. of 
this Society. LOS 2-47" 161 80 


This Power, it is evident, is not merely. Arbitrary either in the Go- F. 6. 


vernours or Members; for the Governours derive their Power or Right 
of Governing from the Inſticution of Cbriſt, and are to be regulated 
by his Laws in the Execution of it, and the Members, though their 
cmſent be neceſſarily ſuppoſed, yet that conſent is a Duiy in them, and 
that Duty doth imply their ſubmiſſion. to the Rulers of this Society: 
Neither can this Power be called Co-a&ive, in the ſenſe it is commonly 


taken; for co-afiive power, and external force are neceſſary correlates + 


to each other, but we ſuppoſe no ſuch thing as a power of outward 


force to be given to the Church as ſuch, for that properly belongs toa 


Commonwealth. But the power which I ſuppoſe to be lodged in the 
Church, is ſuch a power as depends upon a Law of a Superiour, giving 
right to Govern, to particular Perſons over ſuch a Society, and making it 
the Duty of all Members of it to ſubmit unto it, upon no other Penalties, 
than the excluſion of them from the Privileges, which that Society enjoys, 
So that ſuppoſing ſuch a Society as the Church is, to be of Divine fo 
ſtitution, and that Chri#t hath appointed ()/icers to rule it, it neceſſarily 


follows, that thoſe Officers muſt derive their power, i. e. their right of 


Governing this Society, not merely from ; conſent and confederation of 
Parties, but from that Divine Inſtitution, on which, the Society de- 
pends. The want of underſtanding the right Notion of Power in the 


ſenſe here ſet down, is certainly the a7pwmy ll ©» of Eraſtianiſm, and 


that which hath given occaſion to ſo many to queſtion any ſuch thing 
as Power in the Church, eſpecially, when the more zealous than judi- 
cious Defenders of it have rather choſen to hang it upon ſome dowbrful 
Places of Scripture, than on the very Nature and Conſtitution of the 


„ N Church, as a Society inſtituted, by Jeſus Chri#. 3 
This being then the nature of power in general, it is I ſuppoſe 


F. 7 


clear, that an outward co- active force is not neceſſary in order to it, for 


if ſome may have a Right to Govern and others may be obliged to Obe- 
dience to thoſe Perſons antecedently, to any Civil Conſtitution; then 


ſuch Perſons have a 1 power to \inflift cenſures upon ſuch as tranſ- 


greſs the Rules of the Society, without any outward force. It is 


here very Ty, ge to diſpute, what effects ſuch cenſures can have 
e 


upon wilful Perſons without a Co-actiue power; If I can prove, that 
there is a right to infli& them in Church-Offices, and an Obligation to 
ſubmit to them in all Offenders; I am not to trouble my ſelf with the 
Event of ſuch things as depend upon Divine Inſtitutions. 1 know it is 
the great Obje&ion of the Followers of Eraſtus, that Church-cenſures are 
luflicted upon Perſons unwilling to receive them, and therefore muſt 
imply external co-afive force, which is repugnant to the Nature of 
a Church, But this admits (according to the Principles here eſta- 


Vliſhed) of a very eaſie ſolution ; for I deny not that Church, Power | 


goes upon conſent, but then it's very plain here was an antecedent con- 
ſent to ſubmit to cenſures in the very entrance into. this Society, which 
is ſufficient to denominate it a voluntary act of the, Perſons undergoing 
it; and my reaſon is this, every Perſon entring. into a Society, parts 
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A Diſcourſe concerning the Power of 4 
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with his own freedom and liberyy, as to matters concerning the 8 
* it, and profefeth ſubmiſſion to the Rules and Orders of it: Now 
a Man having parted with his freedom already, cannot re. med i 


when he pleaſe, for then, he is under an Obligation to ſtand to the C. 


venants made at his entrance; and conſequently his undergoing w 
ſhall be laid upon him by the Laws of this Society, muſt be luppoſed 
to be voluntary, as depending upon his conſent at firſt entrance, which 


in all Societies muſt be 1 to hold till, elſe there would follow 


nothing but confuſion in all Societies in the World, if every Man were at 
liberty to break his Covenants, when any thing comes to lie upon him 
according to the Rules of the Society, which he out of ſome private 


daſn would be umvilling to undergo. Thus much may ſerve to ſettle 


6 8. 


$ 9. 


a-right the Notion of Power ; the want of underſtanding which hath 
cauſed all the confuſion of this Controverſie. | 

The next thing is, In what Notion we are to confider the Church, 
which is made the ſabject of this Power, As to which we are to con- 
fider this Powey ; either as to its right, or in adtu primo; or as to its 
exerciſe, or in a8iu ſecundo : Now if we take this Power as to the fu 
damental Right of it; then it belongs to the Univerſal Church of Chrif, 
which ſubſifts as a viſible Society, by vertue of that Law of Chris, 
which makes an owning the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity the Duty of all 
Church-members. If we confider this Power in the exerciſe of it, then 
(it being impoſſible that the Univerſal Church ſhould perform the exe- 
cutive part of this power relating to Offences) 1 ſuppoſe it lodged in 
that particular Society of Chriſtians, which are united 9 in one 
body in the community of the ſame Government; but yet, ſo, as that the 
adminiſtration of this Power, doth not belong to the body of the So- 
ciety conſidered complexly, but to thoſe Officers in it, whoſe care and 
charge it is, to have a peculiar overſight and inſpection over the Church, 
and to redreſs all diſorders in it. Thus the vibe faculty is funda- 
mentally lodged in the Soul, yet all exterior acts of fight are performed 
by the Eyes, which are the ZHoxom Overſeers of the Dody, as the o- 


ther are of the Church, ſo that the exerciſe and adminiſtration of this 


power, belongs to rhe ſpecial Officers and Governonrs of the Church 
none elſe being capable of exerciſing this Power of the Church as 
9 but they on whom it is ſezled by the Founder of the Church it 
ſelf. N 5 „ 
This Society of the Churoh may be again conſidered, either as ſubſif- 
ing without any influence from the civil Power, or as it is owned by, 
and 2 into a Chriſtian State. I therefore demand, Whether 
it be abſolutely neceſlary for the ſubſiſtance of this Chriſtian Society, to 
be upheld by the Civil Power, or uc“ And certainly none who conſider 
the firſt and pꝛreſt Ages of the Chriſtian Church, can give any entertain. 
ment to the Affirmative, becauſe then the Churck flouriſhed in its greateſt 
purity, not only when not wpheld, but when moſt violently oppoſed by 
the Civil Power; If ſo then its being united with the Civil State is on- 
ly accidental as to the conſtitution of a Church; and if this be only ac- 
cidental, then it muſt be ſuppoſed furniſoed with every thing requiſite 


to its well ordering accidentally to any ſuch Union, and abſtraciiy from 


it. For can we imagine our Bleſſed Saviour ſhould inſtitute a Society, 
and leave it deſtitute of Means to uphold its ſelf, unleſs it fel] into 
the Hands of the Civil Power? or that he left every thing tending 
rhereto, merely to Prudence, and the Arbitrary Conflioutions os 2 
| >. 3.2 | 8 ; erlons 
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there ſhould be a Society, and not provide for Meant to upbeld it 2. 
Nay, it is evident, he not only appointed a Saciety, but Officers to rule 
it, Had thoſe Officers then a Rigbt to Govern it or #9, by vertue of. 
Chrifi's inſtitution of them? if not, they were rather Bibidi than Caſares, 


Offenders, unleſs we will ſuppoſe that either there can be no Offenders 


Perſons joining together in this Society ? Did Mi ia ths e 


than Conſules in the Church of God. If they had a power to 
nom doth not that neceſſarily imply a Right to infli& Gates on 


in a Chriſtian Church, or that thoſe Offenders do not -violate the Laws 


of the Society, or there be ſome Prohibition for them to exerciſe their 


er over them (which is to give power with one Hand, and take it 


away with the other) or that this power cannot extend ſo far as to 

par any from the Privilzges of the Church: Which is the thing 
to be diſcuſſed. | ? MY N F 
Having thus cleared our way, I now come to the Reſolution of the 

tion it ſelf, in order to which I ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate, 
vn what Evidence the Subject is capable of, theſe following things. 
Firſt, That the Church is a peculiar Society in its own Nature, diſtin front 
the Commonwealth.” Secondly, That the power of the Church aver its 
Members > doth not ariſe from mere confederation or conſent of Parties; 
Thirdly, That this Power of the Church doth extend to the Excluſion 
of Offenders from the Privileges of it. Fourthly, That the Fundamental 
Rights of the Church do not eſcheat to the Commonwealth. upon their be- 
i united in a Chriſtian State. If theſe Principles be eſtabliſned, the 
Ghwches Power will ſtand upon them, as on a firm and unmoveable 


own Nature, diſtin& from the Commonwealth, which I prove by theſe: 


4 


ments. : | 


F. te 


1 with the fir#. That the Church i 4 peculiar Society in its H. 1 i. 


1. Thoſe Societies, which are capable of fubſeſting apart fn * : 


aber, are really, and in their own Nature diftin& from one another; 
but ſo it is with the Church and Commonwealth, For there can be no 
2 Evidence of a Real Diſtinction than Mutual Separation ; and 
9 the proving the poſſibility of the Souls exiſting, ſeparate from 


body, is one of the ſtrongeſt Arguments to prove it to be a ſub-. 


flance really diſtinct from the body, to which it is united; although 
we are often fain to go the other way to work, and to prove poſſibility 
of Separation from other Arguments evincing the Soul to be a diſtinct 


ſubſtance; but the reaſon of that is for want of evidence as to the ſtate: 


of ſeparate Souls, and their viſible exiſtence, which is repugnant to the 
inmateriality of their Natures. But now, as to the matter in hand, we 
have all evidence deſirable; for we are not put to prove poſ/ibility o 

Separation, merely from the different conſtitution of the things united, 
but we have evidence to Senſe of it, that the Church hath ſubſ/ted 
when it hath been not only ſeparated from, we] 36 by all Civil 
Power. It is with many Men as to the Union of Church and State, as 
it is with others, as to the Union of the Soul and Body; when they 
obſerve how cloſe the Union is, and how much the Saul makes ſe of 
the Animal S pirits in moſt of its Operations, and how great a Sympathy. 
there is between-them, that, like ippocrates his Twins, they m—__ and 
weep together, they are ſnrewdly put to it, how to fancy the Soul to 


be any thing elſe than a more vigorous mode of matter; ſo theſe ob- 
ſerving how cloſe an Union and Dependence there is between the e 
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and State in a Chriſtian Commonwealth, and how much the Church is 
beholding to the Civil Power in the Adminiſtration of its Fun&ions, are 
apt to think that the Church is nothing but a higher mode of a Cm. 
monwealth, confidered as Chriſtian. But when it is ſo evident that the 
Church hath, and may ſub/:#, ſuppoſing it abſtracted from all Cui} 


Power, it may be a ſufficient demonſtration that however near they ma 
be when united, yet they are really, and in their own nature, di ns 


F. 12. 


from each other. Which was the thing to be proved. | 
2. Thoſe are diſtin& Soczeties, which have every thing diſtin& in 

their nature from each other, which belong to the Conſtitution or Go- 

vernment of them f but this is evident, as to the Church and Common- 


wealth, which will appear, becauſe their Charter is diſtin&, or thar 


which gives them their Being as a Society: Civil Societies are founded 


Apud. Au- 
guſt. de 

Civit. Dei 
J. 2. c. 21. 


upon the nece//ity of particular Mens parting with their peculiar Righrz, 
for the preſervation of themſelves, which was the impulſive cauſe of 
their entring into Societies; but that which actually ſpeaks them to be 
a Society, is the mutual conſent of the ſeveral Parties joining together, 
whereby they make themſelves to be 9ne Body; and to have one common 
Intere#f. So Cicero de Repub. defines Populus, to be cartus multitudinis, 
juris conſenſu & utilitatis communione * There is no doubt, 
but God's general providence is as evidently ſeen in bringing the World 


Into Societies, and making them live under Government, as in diſpoſing 


all particular Fuente which happen in thoſe Societies; but yet the way, 


which Providence uſed in the conſtitution of theſe Societies, is by i- 


clining Men to conſent to aſſociate for their mutual benefit and advan- 
rage. So that natural Reaſon conſulting for the good of Mankind, as 


to thoſe Rights which Men enjoy in common with each other, was the 


S. 13. 


main foundation upon which all Civil Societies were erected. We find 
no poſitive Law enacting the being” of Civil Societies, becauſe Nature 
its ſelf would prompt Men for their own Conveniences to enter into 
them. But the ground and foundation of that Society, which we call 
a Church, is a matter which natural Reaſon and common Notions can 
never reach to: And therefore an aſſociating for the - preſerving of 
ſuch, may be a Philoſophical Society, but a Chriſtian it cannot be: And 


they that would make a Chriſtian Church to be nothing elſe but a 80 


ciety of Efjens, or an opaxyeey of Pythagoreans, do either not under- 
ftand, or not conſider whereon this Chriſtian Society is founded; for 
it is evident they look on it as a merely voluntary thing, that is not at 
all ſetled by any Divine poſitive Law. e afar pn 

The truth is, there is no principle more conſiſtent with the Opinion 
of thoſe who deny any Chriſtian power in a Chriſtian ſtate, than this 18, 
and it is that, which every one, who will make good his ground mult 
be driven to; for it is evident, that in matters merely voluntary, and 
depending only on confederation, ſuch things being liable to a Magi- 


ftrate's power, there can be no plea from mutual conſent, to juſtific any 


oppoſition to ſupream Authority in a Commonwealth. But then, how 


| ſuch perſons can be Chriſtians, when the Magiſtrates would have them 


to be otherwiſe, I cannot underſtand; nor how the primitive Merirs 
were any other than a company of Fools or Madmen, who would 
hazard their Lives for that which was a mere Arbitrary thing , and 
which they had no neceſſary Obligation upon them to profeſs. Miſtake 
me not, I ſpeak not here of mere acts of Diſcipline, but of the. Duty 
of outward profeſſing Chriſtianity ;, if this be a Duty, then a — 
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upon a Paſicive Lau of Cbriſt; if there be not; then thoſe Inconvenis 


it is little wonder, that he, who thinks an imtmaterial ſubſtance iplits 


Renee, than from thence? Whence comes Civil Power to have any Right 
en have? Can there be indeed no other Laws according to the Levia- 
pray whence comes the Obligation to either of theſe, that theſe ate 


ua in ihe New Tamm ſo Eq en i uad by aut Bleiſed Sniiour, 


1 


Exrommuuiratiom in 4 Chriftian"Chuvech. 
Society is ſetled by a poſitive Lam; if it be not a Duty, then they are 
Fools who ſuffer for it: So that this Queſtion raſalvel bac en rn * 
ciples; leads us higher than we think for, and the main thing in de- Ho 
bate muſt be, Whether there be an Obligation upon Conſciente fur Meri 

to aſſociate in the Profeſſion of Chriſtionty, or no? If there be, thei 

the Church, which is nothing elſe. but ſuch an afſoriation, is eſtabliſhed 


* 
* 


ences follow, which are already mention de. bh 
We are told indeed N Leviathan with confidence enough; that F. 14: | 
ho Precepts of the Goſpel are Lam, till enaGed by Civil Autbority., OS + 


z contradiftion, ſhould think as much ef calling any thing a Lm, but _ N "i 
what hath a Civil SanRion, But I ſuppoſe a e who. date freely \ oY 
own a ſupream and infinite Eſſenee to have been the Cxrator, and t 0 
be the Ruler of the World, will acknowledge his Power to oblige Cott- 

ſcience, without being beholding to his own Creature to Biact his Laws, 

that Men might be bound to obey them Was tlie great God fait. to e 
beholding to the Civil Authority he had over the Jewiſb Cammontrealth 9 7 
(their Government being tony ade ), to mike his Laws eh, ͤ 
to the Conſciegees of the Fews? What, had not they their Beings frm *} 
God ? and can there be any greater ground of obligation to Obedii ' 


to.oblige Men more, than God, conſidered as Governour of the World, 


than? Hypotbefis, but only the Law of Nature and Civil Laws But I 


not as Arbitrary- as all other Agreements are? And is it not as ſtron 

b diate of Nature as any can be (ſuppoſing that thete is -a Gad 

that a Creature which receives its Being from another; ſhould be hound 

to obey him, not only in the Reſultancies of his own Nature, but 

with the arbitrary Conſtitutions of hig Will: Was Adam bound to 

obey God or no, as to that poſitive Precept of eating the Forbidden 

. 

j ſuch '5 as theſe are, when they are followed | a 

will be found to kennel in that black Den, from whence they ate loath 

to be thought to have proceeded. DW . 
And now, ſuppoſing that every full Declaration of the Will of Chri#, g. is: 

35 to any poſitive Inſtitution, hath the force and power of a Law u N 

the Conſcienees of all, to whom it is ſuffieiemtiy propoſed: J proceed to 

make appear, that ſuch a divine poſitive Law there is, for the exiſtence 

of a Church, as a viſible Body aud Society in the World's By which I - = 

am far from meaning ſuch a conſpicuous Society, that muſt continue in .4 

a perpetual. vifibili n the fame place; I find not the leaſt intimation 1 „ 

of any ſuch thing in N but that there ſhall always be ſome — 

ny, may be eaſily deduced from thence; and eſpetially on this account; 

that our Saviour hath required this, as one of the Conditions iti order 

to eternal Felicity, that all thoſe. uo believe in their Hearts, that 

Feſus is the Chriſt, muſt likewiſe confeſs him with their Mouths to; tho 

World: Aud therefore, as long as there are Men te believe in Ci, 

there muſt be Men that will not be 4þanwd to aſſociate, om this ab- 

unt of the Dadzins he: hath premulged ro the World: Tha une 
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ofthe Kingdomof Heaven (importing a Goſpel-ſtate ) doth evidently declare 


a Society, which was'conſtituted by him, on the principles of the Goſpel. 
Covenant. Wherefore ſhould our Saviour call Diſciples, and make Apoſtles 


and ſend them abroad with full commiſſion to gather and initiate Diſciples 


by Baptiſm';, did he not intend a vi/ble ſociety for his Church? Had it nor 
been enough for Men to have cordially believed the Truth of the Goſpel 
but they muſt be entred in a ſolemm viſible way, and join in participation * 
viſible Symbols f Bread and Wine, but that our Saviour required exter- 


: _ nal. profeſſion and Society in the Goſpel as a neceſſary duty, in order to ob- 


raining the "eric conveyed by his Magna Charta in the Goſpel, 7 


would fain know by what argument we can prove, that any humane Legi- 
ſlator, did ever intend a Commonwealth to be governed according to his mod 
by which we cannot. prove that Chriſt by a poſitive Law, did command 
ſuch a ſociety, as ſhould be governed in a viſible manner, as other ſocieties are 2 


Did he not appoint Officers himſelf in the Church, and that of many ranks 


and degrees? Did he not inveſt thoſe Officers with authority to rule his 
Church? Is it not laid as a charge on them, to rake heed to that flock, over 
which God bad made them Overſeers ? Are there not Rules laid down 
for the peculiar exerciſe of their Government over the Church in all the 
parts of it? Were not theſe Officers admitted into their function by a moſt 
ſolemn viſible Rite of Impoſition of Hands? And are all theſe ſolemn 


tranſactions a mere piece of ſacred big, ven ? And they will appear to 
be little more, if the Society of the Churc 


be a mere Arbitrary thin 
depending only upon conſent and confederation, and not ſubſiſting by 
vertue of any Charter from Chrift, or ſome poſitive Law, requiring all 


_ Chriſtians to join in Church ſociety together. 
F. 16. 0 


* 
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ut if now from hence it appears (as certainly it cannot but appear ) 
that this Society of the Church doth ſubſiſt by vertue of a Divine poſitive 
Lam, then it muſt of neceſlity be diſtin& from a Civil Society, and that 
on theſe Accounts: Firſt, becauſe there is an antecedent obligation on Con- 
{cience to aſſociate on the account of Chriſtianity, whether Humane Laws 
prohibit or command it. From whence, of neceſſity it follows, that the 
conſtitution of the Church is really different from that of the Common- 


* wealth; becauſe whether the Commonwealth be for, or againſt this Socie- 


7 all that own it are bound to profeſs it openly, and declare themſelves 
embers of it. Whereas, were the Church and Commonwealth really and 


5 formally the ſame, all obligation to Church ſociety, would ariſe merely 


the other Societies of the World. And therefore the argument n 


from the Legiſlative Power of the Commonwealth. But now there being a 
Divine Law, binding in Conſcience, whoſe obligation cannot be ſuper- 
ſeded by any Humane Lam, it is plain and evident, where are ſuch vaſt- 
ly different obligations, there are different Powers; and in this ſenſe 1 
know no incongruity, in admitting Imperium in Imperio, if by it we un- 
derſtand no external coaftive power, but an internal power laying obligation 
on Conſcience, diſtin& from the power lodged in a Commonweatlh conſi- 
dered as ſuch. An outward coactive power was always diſowned by 
Chriſt, but certainly not an internal Power over Conſcience to oblige all his 


CY 


Diſciples to what Duties he thought fit. 


Secondly, I argue from thoſe Officers, whoſe rights to govern this So- 


ciety are founded on that Charter, whereby the Society it ſelf ſubſiſts 


Now I would willingly know why, when our Saviour difowned all out- 


ward power in the World, yet he ſhould conſtitute a Society, and 
appoint Officers in it, did he not intend a peculiar diſtin& Society, from 
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uſed againſt Church pomer, becauſe it hath no outwardl force with it by 


of a,Chriſtian Society from a;Commonwealch ; becauſe. Chriſ? ſo inſtituted 


* 


had a Society that was governed by his Lows invthe Wald. yet dl 
ſlin& from all mundane: Societies : had not our Saviour,intended his 
Church to have been a peculiar Society diſtin& fram a Commonwealth, it 


1 Chriſt faith his Kingdom was not of this World, be implies, that 


of a civil coaftive power : Or why inſtead of ſending abroad {poſtles. to 
preach the Goſpel, he did not employ the Governors of Commonwealths 


ral Magiſtrates to have impowered ſeveral perſons under them to preach 
the Goſpel in their ſeveral Territories? And can any thing be, more 
plain, by our Saviour's taking a contrary, courſe, than that he intend; 
el a Church Society to be diſtin& from Civil, and the power belonging 
to it (as well as the Officers) to be of a different nature from that 
which is ſetled in a Commonwealth. I here ſuppoſe, that Chriſt hath 
by a poſitive Law eſtabliſhed the Government of his Church upon Of- 


_ where, and therefore ſuppoſe. it now. Thirdh, I argue from the pe- 
culiar rights belonging to theſe Societies: For if every one born in the 
Commonwealth, have not thereby a right to the privileges of the C 
nor. every one by being of the Church, any right to the, benefits of 
the Commonwealth ;, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that theſe are diſtinct 
from one another, If any one by being of the Commonwealgh, hath 
right to Church-privileges, then every one born in a Commannealth may. 
challenge a right to the Lord's-Supper without, Baptiſm, or open pro- 
Heling Chriſtzanity , which I cannot think any will. be e to 
rant, Now there being by Divine appointment the ſeveral rights of 
aptiſm and the Lord p- Supper, as peculiar Badges of the Church as a 
vilble Society, it is evident, Chriſt did intend it a Society diſtinct from 
Faurt hh, J argue from the different ends of theſe, Societies. A Com- 
monyrealth 1s conſtituted for civil ends, and the Church for ſpiritual: for 
ends are 10 be judged by the priguary conſtitution, .but now it 1s plain, 
the end of civil ſociety is for 3 of mens rights as men (there - 
fore Magiſtracy is calledby St. Peter & Fpwmivy xTiG1s 2) but this Chriſtian. 
dociety doth not reſpect men under the connotation of Men, but as Chri- 
fiians, The anſwer given to this is very ſhort and inſufficient, when it 
is faid, that every man in a Commonwealth, is to act upon ſpiritual ac- 
counts and ends: For there is a great deal of difference between Chri- 
fiianities having an influence upon mens actings in a Common-wealth, 
and making a ſociety the ſame with a Commonwealth. To argue there- 
fore from one to another, is a ſhortneſs of diſcourſe I cannot but wonder 
at: unleſs it could be proved, that Chriſtianity aimed at nothing elſe 
but regulating Men in the affairs of a Commonwealth, which is a task I 
ſuppoſe will not be undertaken. ee. Ta bereaeer cited #00 
Laſily, Iargue from the peculiar offences againſt this Society, which are, 
or may be diſtinct from thoſe againſt a Commonwealth. I deny not, but 
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1 Common- 
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the conſtitution. of. Chriſt, is a ſtrong argument to me of the peculiarity 


hard to conceive why our Seviour ſhould incerdift the g, the ale 


moſt times they are the ſame, but frequently theydiffer, and when the 
Te the ſame, yet the conſideration of them is different in the Church and 
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it, 38 t to have it ruled at firſt by any outward force or power, 
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ficers. of his own appointment; which I have largely proved elſe- 


the Church 3 — 
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Commonwealth, for which I ſhall ſuppoſe” the Six Arguments produced 
in the laſt chapter of the firſt part to ſtand good, which will ſtrong 
hold to excommunication in the Chriſtian Church, though there produced 
only for the Jewiſh. I would fain know what tobe done in 

Offences, known to be againſt the Laws of Cbrift, and which tend to 
the Diſhonour of the Chriſtian Society, which the Civil and Municipg] 
Laws, either do not, or may not take cognizance of? Thus much 
may ſerve, as I think, to make evident, that the Church in its own 
Nature, isa Peculiar Society diftin& from a Commonwealth, which was 
the firſt Propoſition to be proved. | N34 013 & 10 


is already proven! that the Church hath its Charter from Chr:#, and 


ance às N and that in reference to many weighty and important 
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We" 1 prove the Divine Original of this power from the ſpecial appoint 


ment and deſignation of particular Officers by Jeſus Chriz, for the ru 

ling of this Society. Now I Tay, that Law oor Con there ſhall be | 

Officers to govern, doth glve them power to govern, ſuitable to the na- 

ture of their Society: Either then you muſt deny, that Chri# hath. 

an malterable Inſtitution appointed a Goſpel Miniſtry, or that this Mini- 
hath no Power in the Church, or that their Power extends hot to 


Excommunigation, The firſt I have already proved, the ſecond follows 


from their appointment : For by all the Titles given to Church-Officers 
in Scripture, it appears they had a power over the Church, (as inios 
umi, DESERT, ns eEvor, TOKEVES. ) All which, as you well know; do 
import a right to govern the Society over which they are ſet. And 1 


this power ſhould not extend to a power to exclude convict Offenders: 


ſeems very ſtrange, when no other Puniſhment can be more ſui table to 
the nature of the Society than this is; which is a debarring him from 
the Privileges of that Society, which the Offender hath ſo much diſho- 
noured.. Can there be any Puniſhment leſs imagined towards contu- 
macious Offenders than this is, or that carries in it leſs of outward 
and co-active force, it implying nothing but what the Offender himſelf 


| freely yielded to at his entrance into this Society. 


All that I can find replied by any of the Adverſaries of the Opinion 
| here aſſert, to the Argument drawn from the Inſtitution and Titles 
of the Officers of the Church, is, that all thoſe Titles which are given 
to the Miniſters of the Goſpel in the New Teſtament, that do import 
Rule and Government, are all to be taken in a Spiritual Senſe, as they are 
Chriff's Miniſters and Ambaſſadors to preach his Word and declare bis Will 


F. 18: 


to his Church. So that all power ſuch Perſons conceive to lye in thoſe. 


Titles, is only Docirinal and Declarative; but how true that is, let any 
oue judge that conſiders theſe things. Yo 
1. That there was certainly a power of Diſcipline then in the 
Churches conſtituted by the Apoſiles, which is moſt evident, not only 


from the Paſſages relating to Offenders in Saint Paul's Epiſtles, eſpecial- 


ly to the Corinthians and as ray but from the continued Practice 


of ſucceeding Ages manifeſted by Tertullian, Cyprian, and many others. 
There being then a power of Diſcipline in Apoſtolical Churches, there 
was a Neceſſity it ſhould be adminiſtred by ſome Perſons who had the 


care of thoſe Churches; and who were they but the ſeveral Paſtors of 


them? It being then evident that there was ſuch a Power, doth it not 
ſtand to common ſenſe it ſhould be implied in ſuch Titles, which in 
their natural Importance do ſignifie a Right to govern, as the names of 


Paſtors and Rulers do? 


2. There is a diverſity in Scripture made between Paſtors and 


Teachers, Epbeſ. 4. 11. Tho this may not (as it doth not) imply 


_ a neceſſity of Two diſftinf# Offices in the Church, yet it doth a different 


reſet and connotation in the ſame Perſon, and ſo imports that Ruling 
carries in it ſomewhat more than mere Teaching, and ſo the power 
implied in Paſtors to be more than merely Doftrinal, which is all I 
contend for, vis. a Right to govern the Flock committed to their 
charge. 2 1 | 

3. What poſſible difference can be aſſigned between the Elders that 
Rule well, and thoſe which labour in the Word and Dottrine, (1 Tim. 5. 
17.) if all their Ruling were merely labouring in the Word and 


Dofrine ? and all their Governing nothing but Teaching? I intend not 


111.2 | o 
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I know neither this place nor any other will do) but that the Your 
Conception of Ruling, is different from that of Teaching. 

4. I argue from the wings 2 between the Primitive Churches and the 
Synagogues, that as many. of the names were taken from thence where 
they carried a power of Diſcipline with them, ſo they muſt do in fome 
proportion in the Church; or it were not eaſie underſtanding them. It js 
moſt certain the Preſbyters of the Synagogue had a power of Ruling, and 
can you conceive the Biſhops and Preſbyters of the Church had none 
when the Societies were much of the ſame Conſtitution, and the Gy. 


to prove an Office of Rulers diſtin& from Teachers from hence ( 


rgely proved? | 


vernment of the one was tranſcribed from the other, as hath been already 


J. The a&s attributed to Paſtor in Scripture, imply a power of Go. 


verning, diſtinct from mere Teaching; ſuch are mwwaiay, uſed for 2 
Right ro Govern, Matth. 2. 6. Revel. 12. 5. — 19. 15. which 


. Word is attributed to Paſtors of Churches in reference to their F locks, 


Acts, 20. 28. 1 Pet. 5. 2. and Tpoguoiz, is applied to Miniſters, when 
they are ſo frequently me Knot which notes prefidentiam cum 
poteſtate;, for Heſychius renders it by gpu, and the po, at Athens 
had certainly a power of Government in them. _ n 

6. The very word ½ hee, is attributed to thoſe who have over- 


ſight of Churches, 1 Cor. 12. 8. by which it is certainly evident, that 
a power more than Doctrinal is underſtood, as that it could not then 


F. 19. 


be underſtood of "a power merely civil. And this I ſuppoſe may ſuffice 
to vindicate this Argument from the Titles of Church-Officers, in the 
New Teſtament, that they are not infignificent things; but the Perſons 
who enjoyed them had a Right to govern the Society over which the 
Holy Ghoft hath made them Overſeers. e | 

3. I argue that the Church-Power ariſeth not merely from conſent, 
becauſe the Church may exerciſe her Power on ſuch, who have not 
actually confederated with her; which is in admitting Members into the 
Church : For if the Church-Officers have power to judge whether Per- 
ſons are fit to be admitted, they have power to exclude from admiſſion 
ſuch whom they judge unfit, and ſo their power is exerciſed on thoſe 


who are not confederated. To this it may be anſwered, That the cn 


ſent to be judged, gives the Church power over the Perſon ſuing for ad- 


miſſion. I grant it doth, as to that particular perſon; but the Right in 
general of judging concerning Admiſſion, doth argue an antecedent power 
to an actual confederation, For 1 will ſuppoſe that Chri# ſhould now 
appoint ſome Officers to' found a Church, and gather a Society of 


Chriſtians together, where there hath been none before: I now 


aſk Whether theſe © Officers have power to admit any into the 
„Church or no? This I ſuppoſe cannot be denied, for to what End 
« elſe were they appointed? If it be granted they have power to admit 
« perſons, and thereby make a Church, then they had power antece- 
« dently to any Confederation, for the Confederation was ſubſequent 
< to their Admiſſion: And therefore they who had power to admit, 
could not derive their power from Confederation. This Argument, 
« to me, puts the Caſe out of diſpute, that all Church power cannot 7 


„ riſe from mere Confederation. 


And that which farther evidenceth that the Power of the Church 


doth not ariſe from mere conſent, is that Deed of Gift whereby our 


Blaſſed Saviour did confer the Power of the Keys on the Apoſtle 885 


e * urn 


8 Chriſtian Church. TS T 
us the r2preſentative in that Action of the whole Collzpe of the Apoſtles 
ind Governours of the Church, of which power all the Apoſtles were 
actually infeoffed, John 20. 23. By which Power of the Keys is cer-= 
rinly meant ſome Adminiſtration in the Churrb, which doth reſpect it as 
a viſible Society, in which Senſe the Church is {0 frequently called, as in 
that place, the Kingdom of Heaven; and in all probability the Admini- tar. 16: 

ration intended here by the Power of the Keys, is that we are now"? 
diſcourſing of, vis. the Power of Admiſſion into the Church of ChriF, 

in order to the Pardon of the Sins of all penitent Believers, and the 
ſhutting out of ſuch who were manifeſtly unworthy of ſo holy a Com-, 
mumion, So that the power of the Leys doth not primarily reſpe& ex- 
cluſſon out of the Church, and receiving into it again upon Abſdlution, 

but it chiefly reſpects the power of Admiſſim into the Church, though 
by way of connotation and anology of Reaſon it will carry the other 
along with it. For if the Apoſtles, as Governours of the Church, were 
moeſted with "om of judging of Men's fitnefs for Admiſſion into the 
Church as Members of it, it ſtands to the highe# Reaſon that they ſhould 
have thereby likewiſe a power" conveyed to them, of excluding ſuch as 
are unworthy after their Admiſſion; to maintain communion with the 
Church. So that this Interpretation of the Power of the Keys, is far 
from invalidating the Power of the Church, as to its cenſuring Offenders; 
all that it pretends to, is only giving a more natural and genuine Senſe 
of the Power of the Keys, which will appear ſo to be, if we conſider. 
theſe things. 1. That this Power was given to Saint Peter, before any 
Chriſtian Church was actually formed, which (as I have elſewhere made _ 5.2. 
manifeſt) was not done till after Chris Reſurrection; when Cbriſt p. ESP 
had given the Apoſtles their Commiſſion to go to Preach and Baptize, &c. 
Matth. 28. 10. Is it not therefore far more rational, that the Power 
the Keys here given, ſhould reſpe& the founding of a Church, and ad. 
miſſion into it, than ejection out of it (before it was in being) and re- 
ceiving into it again? And this we find likewiſe remarkably fulfilled in 
the Perſon of the Apoſtle Peter, who opened the Door of admiſſion into 
the Chriſtian Church, both to Jews and Gentiles, To the Fews by his aa. 2. 41; 
Sermon at Pentecoſt, when about 3000 Souls were brought into the 
Church of Chrit; to the Gentiles, as is moſt evident in the Story of 
Cornelius, Acts, 10. 28. who was the firft Fruits of the Gentiles. So 
thatif we ſhould yield ſo far to the great Inbancers of Saint Peter's 
Power, that ſomething was intended peculiar to his Perſon in the Keys 
given him by our Saviour, we hereby ſee how rationally it may be un- 
derſtood without the leaſt Advantage to the extravagant Pretenſions of 
Saint Peters pretended Succeſſors. 2. The pardon of ſin in Scripture Is pet. 3. al. 
moſt annexed to Baptiſm and Admiſſion into the Church, and thence it Tit. 3. 5. 
ſeems evident, that the looſing of fin ſhould be by admitting into the 
Church by Baptiſm, in the ſame ſenſe by which Baptiſm is ſaid: to ſave 
ur, and it is called the waſhing of Regeneration; reſpecting the Spiri- 
tual Advantages which come by Admiſſion into the Church of Chri#t ; 
and fo they are ſaid to have their Sins bound upon them, who continue ag 8. zz; 
tefraclory in their Sins, as Simon Magus is ſaid ro be in the bond of mi- 
quity. 3. The' Metaphor of the Keys refers moſt to admiſſion into the 
Houſe, and excluding out of it, rather than ejecling any out of it, and p 
7:-admitting them. Thus when Eliakim is ſaid to have the Keys of the th. 2 5 . 
Houſe of David, it was in regard of his. Power to open and ſpur upon whom > „ 
he pleaſed. And thus Cyprian, as our learned Mr. Thorndike _— 
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uniderſtands the peer of binding. nd loofing. in mis ſenſe, in bis Epi, 


to Jubaiamu, Where ſpeaking - of the Remiſſion of ſins in Baptiſm, he 


brings theſe very words of our Saviour to Peter as the evidence of by: 


That wwhar be ſhould: loſe on Furth, ſhould be looſedin Heaven : and con- 
chudes with this Sentence. Uno e e now niſ in Eccleſid prepoſuis 
&in Evangelicũ lege ac Dominied ordinationè fundatis, licere — jc 
& remiſſionem pectatorum dure; foris autem nec ligari aliquid poſſe nec ſolvi 


bi non ſit que ligare poſit aut ſolvere. That which I now infer from 
this difcourſe is, that the pomer of the Church doth not ariſe from mere 


.conſent and confeder ation, both becauſe this power doth reſpef thoſe who 
have not aftui}ly-confented to it, and becauſe it is ſetled upon the Go. 
ver nor of the Church by Divine | Inſtitution. Thus it appears that the 


right of inflifting cenſures doth hot reſult merely ex confederatd Diſci- 


F. 20, 


(2) 


plind, which was the thing to be proven. 

The like evidence may be given, for the duty of ſubmitting to penal 
ties or: Church-cenſures in the Members of the Church : which that it a. 
tiſeth not from mere 6ofſent of parties, will appear on theſe accounts, 
1. Every perſon who enters this Society is bound to conſent before he 
doth it, becauſe of the Obligation lying upon Conſcience to an open 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity, preſently upon conviction of the underſtanding 
of the truth arid certainty of Chriſtian Religion. For when once the 
mind of any rationil man is fo far wrought upon by the - influence of 


| the Divine Spirit, as to Uiſcover the moſt rational and undoubred eviden- 
res, which are of the truth of Chriſtianity, he is preſently obliged 


to profeſs Chriſt openly, to worſhip him ſolemnly, to aſſemble with others 
for inſtructiůon and participation of Goſpel Ordinances z, and thence it fol- 


lows; that there is an antecedent Obligation upon Conſcience to aſſociate 


with others, and conſequently te conſent to be governed by the Rulers of 
the Society which he enters into. So that this lis the power of 
Chirch-Officeri in the-exerciſe of Diſcipline upon Offenders, is implied in 
the very conditions of Chriſtianity, and the ſolemm profalſing and under- 
taking of it. 2. It were ingeſt any Society ſhould be upheld, if it 


be not laid by the founder of the Society as the neceſſary Duty of all nen- 


bers to undergo the penalties which ſhall be inflicted by thoſe who have 
the care of governing that Society, ſo they be not contrary to the Laws, 


Narurs and Conſtitution of it. 'Elſe there would be no proviſion made for 


preventing diviſions and confifions which will happen upon any breach 
made — 95 the Laws of the Society. Now this Obligation to ſubmiſ/ion 
to cenſures, doth ſpeak ſomething antecedentally to the confederation, al- 


though the expreſſion of it lies in the confederation its ſelf, By this I 


hope we have made it evident that it is nothing elſe but a miſtake in 
thoſe otherwiſe Learned perſons, who make the power of cenſures in 


the Chriſtian Church to be hothing elſe but a Lex confederate Diſcipline, 


whereas this power hath been made appear to be derived from a bigher 
Original thaw the mere Arbitrary conſent of the ſeveral Members of the 
Church aſſociating together: And how far the examples of the Syne- 
goguet under the Lam, are from reaching that of Chriſtian Churches in 
reference to this, becauſe in theſe the power is conveyed by the Founder 
of the Society, and not left to any Arbitrary Conſtitutions, as it was a- 
mong the Jem: in their Synagogues.” It cannot be denied but conſent 1s 


ſuppoſed, and confederation neceſſaty in order to Church power; but that is 
© " rathier in regard of the exerciſe, chan the original of it; For although 


_ Taffixm the original of this power'to be of Divine Inſtitution, yet in . 
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der to the aach ok it in reference to pte e, perſons (HOME WR —”@ 
mentioned in the Charter of the power Fes fach K ary 7101 | 
yrrſone on whom it is exerted, ſhould derlare tfteir confefit 3nd ſübmeñ 
Gen either by we, or aden, 0 the eit 2nd Ode f dig Fc, 
king now proved that the Power of the'Chinth daothihot zriſe Eon g. 21. 
mere conſent of parties, the next grand Inqu y is conicetnitg'the extent | 
of this power, Whether it doth reach fo far as to Acbmmmit ut un For 

fone men who will not ſeem wholly to deny all Power I the Ctr 

ver Offenders, nor that the Church doth ſübfiſt by Divine Inſtitutit. 

yet do wholly deny any ſuch Power as that of Excontimntication, ind 

— rather to ſay that Church- Officers may far more congruduſly ti 

their Office inflict any other mulct upon Offenders, than exclude them 
from participation of Communion with others in the Ofdinances all 
Sucraments of the Goſpel: In order therefot& to the clearing of this, 
come to the third Propoſition, nr.. 

bat the power which Chriſt bath given ti the Offictys of bis Church, 

doth extend vo the excluſion of contumacious Offenders from the privileges 
which this Society enjoys.” In theſe terms I rather choofe to fix it, thin 

in thoſe crude expreſſions, wherein Faſtus and forne' of his followers 

| would fats the queſtion, and ſome of their' impredent adverſaries have 


| deekpted it, viz. Whether Church-Officers Have power to exclude in) 
from the H 
wave thoſe terms, are, 


rift, ob moralem impuritatem ? and the teaſons why 1 
1. I muſt confeſs my ſelf yet unſatisfied as to any convincing Arg. t. 
ment, whereby it can be proved that any were denied admiſſion fac + 
Lord's Supper, who were admitted to all other purte of Church. Society, 
and owned as Members in them. I cannot yet ſee any particular Reafon 
drawn from the Nature of the Lord's Supper above all other parts of 
Divine Worſhip, which ſhould confine the cenſures of the Church merely 

to that Ordinance; and ſo to make the Euchariſt bear the ſame Office in 

the Body of the Church, which our new Anatomiſts tell us the parenchy- 

me of the Liver, doth in the natural Body, viz, to be cohim ſanguinis, 

to ſerve as a kind of ſtrainer to ſeparate the more groſs and fæculent paris 
of the Blood from the more pure and ſpirituous ;, fo the Lord's Supper 
to frain out the more impure members of the Church from the more 
Haly and Spiritual. My judgment then is, that Excommunication res 

lates immediately to the cutting a perſon off from Communion with the 
Churches viſible Society, conſtituted upon the ends it is; but becauſe 
Communion is not vifibly diſcerned but in Adminiſtration and Participation 

of Goſpel. Ordmances, therefore Excluſion doth chiefly refer to theſe : and 
becaute the Lords Supper is one of the higheſt NN which the 
Church enjoys ; ter it ſtands to reaſon that Cenfures ſhould begin 


here, And in that"ſenſe- ſiſpenſim from the Lord's Supper of Perſons 


«, 
a 
7 


apparently-unworthy, may be embraced as à prudent, lawful, and con - 
venient abatement of the greater penalty of Excommmunication, and ſo 
to ſtand on the ſame general grounds that the other doth; for Qui pore 
ngjus; poreſt etiam minus, which will hold as well in moral as natural 
power, if chere de no probibition to the contraty, nor peculiar reaſon as 
ta the one mute an de the oOhE ff . | 
2. F diſlike the terms ob -moralem impuritatem, on this account, Be- 2. ww 7 
cauſe ] ſuppoſe they were taken up by Fraſtus, and from him by others } 
as the Controverſy was managed concerning Excommunication among the i 
Jews, viz, whether it were merely becauſe of Ceremonial, or elſe _ | 
—_ 5 wiſe | 
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pitiatory , as they were the adumbrations of that grand Sgeriſice vhich 


was to be offered up for the appea/ing; of God's wrarh,: viz. The Blood of 


Chriſt ;, therefore to have excluded any from participation of them, had 
been to exclude them from the viſible way of: obtaining parilen of ſin 
(which was not to be had without ſhedding of Blood, as the Atoſtle tells 


dead works.. But now- under the Goſpel thoſe Ordinances, which ſup» 
poſe admiſſion into the Church by Baptiſm, do thereby ſuppoſe an al 
ſufficient Sacrifice offered for the expiation of ſin, and conſequently the 


ſubſequent privileges do not immediately Relate, to the obtaining of that, 
but a grateful commemoration of the Death of Chriſt, and a celebration of 


the infinite mercy and goodneſs of God in the way of Redemption found 
out by the death of his Son, And thererefore it ſtands to great reaſon 
that ſuch Perſons, who by their profane and wrworthy lives diſhonour fo 
Holy a profeſſion, ſhould not be owned. to be as po yt found Members 
of . Society, founded on ſo Sacred a Foundation, as the molt Chriftian 
and Religions Perſons. To this I know nothing can be objected, but 
that, firſt, The Paſſover was commemorative among the Jews, and Se- 
condly, Fhat the privileges of that people were then very great above o- 
ther people, and therefore if God had intended any ſuch thing as Excom- 
munication among his people, it would haue been in uſe tben. To theſe 
I anſwer. 5 CI aa anal 
I. I grant, the Paſſover was commemorative as to the occaſion of its 
Inſtitution : but then it was withal Typical and Annunciative of that 
Lamb of God who was to take away the Sins of the World; therefore no 
perſon who defired expiation of fins, was to be debarred from it; but 
the Lord's Supper under the Goſpel hath nothing in it propitiatory, but 
is intended as a Feaſt upon a Sacrifice and a F — Rite, as hath been 
fully cleared by a very learned Perſon in his diſcourſe about the true 
notion of the Lord's Supper. . FE 
2. I grant the Jews had very many privileges above other Nations: 
Nay ſo far, that the whole body of the people were looked upon 2s 
God's choſen, and peculiar and holy people; and from thence I juſtly 
infer, that whatever excluſion was among the people of the Jews from 
their Society, will far better hold as an argument for Excommunication 
under the Chriſtian Church, than if it had been a mere debarring from 
their Levitical Worſhip. And that I ſhould far ſooner inſiſt upon, from 
the reaſon aſſigned, as the ground of Excommunication, than the other 
infirm and profligated Argument; and ſo the Excluſion out of the 
Camp of Iſrael and the Cerith among the Jews, (whatever we under- 
ſtand by it) may 4 pari hold to be a ground of excluſion from the 
Chiriſtian Society: In Imitation of which, I rather fuppoſe that exclu- 
ſion out of the Synagogues was after taken up, rather than as à meer 
Outlawry, when they were deprived of Civil Power. 
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The Queſtion then being thus clearly ſtated, -it amounts to thi whe- 
ther under the Goſpel, there be any power in the Officers of Wy ORR 
by virtue of divine Inſtitution to exclude any Offenders out of the Chri- 
ſhan Society, for tranſgreſſing the Laws of it? And according to our 
former Propoſitions, I ſuppoſe it will be ſufficient to prove that power 
to. be of divine Inſtitutiony if I prove it to be fundamentally and intrin- 
ſecally reſident in the Society its ſelf. For whatever doth immediately 
reſult from the Society its ſelf, muſt have the ſame Original which the 
ſubje& hath, becauſe this hath the nature of an inſeparable property re- 


| — 


ſulting from its Conſtitution, For the clearing of which, I ſhall lay 


down my thoughts of it as clearly and methodically as I can; and that 
in theſe following Hypotheſes. | a) 13 ih... Þ 
1. Where there is a power of declaring any Perſon to be nd true member 
there is a formal power of Excommunication: For this 
is all which I intend by it, viz. An Authoritative progouncing virtinte of 
fei, any Convict Offender to have forfeited his intereſt in the Church 
28 à Chriſtian Society: and to loſe all the Privileges of it: So that if 
this power be lodged in any Church Officer, then he hath power formal- 
e,, uh, 2 ag 00 
2. Where the 2 of the privileges of a Society is not abſolute and 
s upon conditions to be performed by every Member, of 
which the Society is Judge, there is a power in the Rulers of that Society to 
dibar any perſon from ſuch privileges, upon non-performance of the Condi- 
tions. As ſuppoſing the. pus Civitatis to depend upon defending the Rights 
of the City; upon a fuiling in reference to this, in any perſon admitted 
to Citi gen- ſbip, the Rulers of the City have the ſame power to take that 
Right away, which they had at firſt to give it; becauſe-that Right was 
never abſolutely given, but upon ſuppoſition that the perſon did not 
overthrow the ends for which it was beſtowed upon him. 
3. The Church is ſuch a Society, in which Commmion is not abſolute 
and neceſſary, but it doth: depend upon the performance of ſome Conditi- 


ons, of which the Governours of it are the competent Fudges : And that 


appears i OL AG 1-46 8 
1. Becauſe the admiſſion into the Church, depends upon conditions 
to be judged by Paſtors, as in caſe of adult perſons requiring Baptiſm, 


and the Children of Infidels being Baptized : in both which caſes it is 


3 , that Conditions are pre- requiſite, of which the Paſtors are 
es, n 1 ; | 

8 Becauſe the Privileges of this Society do require a Separation from 
other Societies in the World, and call for greater holineſs and purity 
of life; and thoſe very Privileges are pledges of greater benefits which 
belong only'to perſons qualified with ſuitable conditions; it would there- 
fore be a very great diſhonor to this Society, if it lay as common and 
open as other Societies in the World do, and no more qualifications re- 
quired from the Members of it. RE PTY , 

3. We have inſtances in the ſacred Records of Apoſtolical times, of 
ſuch ſcandals which have been the ground of the excluſion of the per- 
ſons guilty of them from the privileges of the Chriſtian ſociety. And 


* 


x 


here I ſuppoſe we may (notwithſtanding all the little evaſions which 
have been found out) fix on the inceſtuous perſon in the Church of Co- 


rinth, As to which, I lay not the force of the argument upon the man- 
ner of execution of the cenſure then, vis. by delegation from an Apo- 


ſtle, or the Apoſtolical Rod, or delivering to Satan; for J freely grant 
K kk that 
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that theſe did then import an extraordinary power in the Apoſt! 
Offenders; but I fay, the ground and — on of the ONE 3 
power in ſuch an extraordinary manner at that time, doth till continue, 
although not in that viſible extraordinary effect which it then had. And 
whatever practice is founded upon grounds perpetual and common, that 
practice muſt continue as long as the grounds of it do, and the Churches 
capacity will admit; (which Hypotheſis is the only rational Foundation 
on which Epiſcopal Government in the Church doth ſtand firm and un. 
ſhaken, and which in the former Diſcourſe J am far from undermini 
of, as an intelligent Reader may perceive ;) now I ſay that it is evident 
that the reaſons of the Apoſtles cenſure of that perſon, are not fetched 
from the want of Chriſtian Magiſtrates, but from ſuch things which will 
hold as long as any Chriſtian Church: which are the diſhonour of the 
Society, I Cor. 4. 1. the ſpreading of ſuch corruptions further, if they paſs 
uncenſured, 1 Cor. 5. 6. and amendment of the perſon, 1 Cor. 5.5. Upon 


_ theſe Pillars the power of cenſures reſts it ſelf in the Church of God, which 


. Cor. 3. 


11. 
2 Theſſ. 3. 
14. 


are the main grounds of penalties in all Societies whatſoever, vis. the 
preſervation of the bonour of them, and preventing of farther miſchief, and 
doing good to the offending party. And that which ſeems to add a great 
deal of weight to this inſtance, 1s, that the Apoſtle checks the Corinthi- 


ans, that before the exerciſe of the Apoſtolical Rod, they were not of 
themſelves ſenſible of ſo great diſhonour to the Church as that was, and 


had not uſed ſome means for the removing ſuch a perſon from their So- 


ciety; And ye are puffed up, and have not rather mourned, that he that 


hath done this deed, may be taken away from among you, 1 Corinth. 5. 2. 
Therein implying, that whether there had been ſuch a thing in the 
Church, or no, as the Apoſtolical Rod, it had been the duty of a Chri- 
ſtian Society to have done their endeavour in order to the removing ſuch 
a perſon from their number. But farther, I cannot underſtand how it 
ſhould be a duty in Chriſtians to withdraw from. every brother who walk- 


eth diſorderly, and Ghurch-Officers not to have power to pronounce ſuch 


a perſon to be withdrawn from, which amounts to Excommunication, 
It is not to me at all material, whether they did immediate ly relate to ci- 
vil or ſacred converſe, (concerning which there is ſo much diſpute) for 
in which ſoever we place it, if Church-Officers have a power to pro- 
nounce ſuch a perſon to be withdrawn from, they have a power of Ex- 
communication; ſo we conſider this penalty as inflicted on the perſon in 
his relation to the Society as a Chriſtian; and withal, how nearly con- 
joined their civil and ſpiritual eating were together, x Corinth. 11. 20, 
21. and how ſtrongly the Argument will hold from Civil to Sacred, 
viz, d remotione unius ad ræmotionem alterius, not from any fancied pollu- 


tion in Sacris from the company of wicked men, but from the diſhonour 


refle&ing on the Society from ſuch unworthy perſons partaking of the 
higheſt privileges of it. Thus from theſe three Hyporbeſes this Corol. 
lary follows, that where any perſons in a Church do by their open and 
contumacious offences, declare to the World that they are far from be- 
ing the perſons they were ſuppoſed to be in their admiſſion into the 
Church, there is a power reſident in the Paſtors of the Church to debar 
ſuch perſons from the privileges of it; and conſequently from Com- 
munion in the Lord's Supper. 1. Becauſe this expreſſeth the neareſt uni- 
on, and cloſeſt confederation, as the Evoxima among the Grecians Com- 


monwealth did. 2. Becauſe this hath been always looked on with 


greateſt veneration in the Church of God; and therefore it is leaſt of 


I all 
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A f dle perſons ſpouldd be admitted! toi the higheſt privileges of the 
Church, which are unworthy! of the loweſt of chem! jen 8 
Thore remain only ſome few Objections which are levelled againſt 5˙ 23- 
this opinion concerning the power of Excommunication, which from the 
Queſtion: being thus: ſtated! and proved, will he ſbon removed. The 
frſþ is, that: this: Excommunication is am outward puni and therefore 
belongs not 2o:Church-Officers, but to the Magiſtrate, 2. Becauſe it nei. 
ther u, nor ever dens in the power off any Church-Officer to debay any of- 
fending memb em from publick Worſhip, becauſe a7 Heathens may come to it. 
3 B cannot lis ar to excluſion from the Lord's Supper, berauſs Chriſt is of- 

brad as ſpiritnah food: as. well in the Word preached as in the Sacra - 
nent. To theſe h anſwer, 1. Ido: not well underſtand what the Obje- 
ders mean by an outward puniſhment; for there can be no puniſhment 
belonging! to a viſible Society, (uch as the Church is here conſidered to 
be) but it muſt be viſible, 7. e. outward; or a TY to be taken notice 
of in the World ; and in this ſenſe L deny that all viſible puniſhment be- 
longs only to the Miagiſtrate; but if by outward; be meant forcible pu- 
niſhment, them I grant that all coactive power belongs to the Magiſtrate 
but L deny that ERxcemmunication formally conſidered, is a forcible pu- 
viſhmenti/'*3; Becauſe every perſon at his entrance into this Society, is 
ſuppoſed to declare his ſubmiſſion to the rules of the Society; and there- 
fore whatever Re after undergoes by: way of penalty in this Society, doth 
depend upon that conſent. 2. A perſon ſtands Excommunicate legally 
and de jure, who is declared authoritatively to be no Member of the So- 
ciety, tough he may be preſent at the acts of it, as a defranchiſed per- 
for may be at thoſe" of 2 Corporation. 3. A perſon falling into thoſe 
offences which merit Excommunication, is ſuppoſed in fo doing, volun- 
tarily to renounee his intereſt in thoſe privileges, the enjoyment of 
which dothᷣ depend upon abſtaining; from thoſe offences which he wil- 
fully falls:into; efpecially if contumacy be joyned with them, as it is be- 
fore Excommunication'; for then nothing is done forcibly towards him; 
for he firſt relinquiſheth his right, before the Church-Governor de- 
cares him excluded the Society. So that the offendor doth meritori- 
oully excommunicate himſelf, the Paſtor doth it formally, by declaring 
that he hath made Himſelf no member by his offences and contumacy 
jyned with them. To the ſecond I anſwer, That I do not place the 
_ formality of Excommunication in excluſion from hearing the Word, | 
but in debarring the perſon from hearing tanquam pars Eccleſia, as a -4 
member of the Church, and ſo his hearing may be well joyned with 
that of Heathens and Infidels, and not of Members of the Church. To the 
third I. anſwer, That excluſion from the Lord's Supper is not on the ac- 
counts mentioned in the Objection, but becauſe it is one of the chiefeſt 
privileges of the Church, as it is a viſible Society. : : 

Having thus cleared and aſſerted the power of Excommunication in 

a Chriſtian Church, there remains only one enquiry more, which is, 
Whether this power doth remain formally in the Church, after its be- 
ing incorporated into the Commonwealth, or elſe doth it then eſcheat 
wholly into the civil Power? The reſolution of which queſtion mainly 
depends on another ſpoken to already, viz. Whether this power was 
only a kind of Widows Eſtate, which belonged to it only during its ſepa- 
ration from the civil Power, or was the Church abſolutely infeoffed of 
it as its perpetual Right, belonging to it in all conditions whatſoever it 
ſhould be in? Now that muſt appear by the Tenure of it, and the 
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Grounds on which it was conveyed, which having been proved already 
to be perpetual and univerſal, it from thence appears that no acceſſion 
to the Church can invalidate its former Title. But then as in caſe of 
Marriage, the right of diſpoſal and well management of the Eſtate com- 
ing by the Wife, belongs to the Huſband ; ſo after the Church is mar- 
ried into the Commonwealth, the right of ſupream management of this 
power in an external way doth fall into the Magiſtrates hands. Which 
may conſiſt in theſe following things. 1. A right of preſcribing Laws 
for the due management of Church-cenſures. 2. A right of bounding 


the manner of proceeding in cenſures, that in a ſetled Chriſtian-ſtate, . 


matters of ſo great weight be not left to the Arbitrary pleaſure of any 
 Church-Officers, nor ſuch cenſures inflicted but upon an evident con- 
viction of ſuch great offences which tend to the diſhonour of the Chri- 
ſtian Church, and that in order to the amendment of the Offenders life. 
3. The right of adding temporal and civil Sanctions to Church cenſures, 
and ſo enforcing the ſpiritual Weapons of the Church, with the more 
keen and ſharp ones of the Civil State. Thus I aſſert the force and effi- 
cacy of all Church cenſures in foro humano to flow from the Civil Power, 
and that there is no proper effect following any of them as to Civil 
Rights, but from the Magiſtrates Sanction. 4. To the Magiſtrate be- 
longs the Right of appeals in caſe of unjuſt cenſures, not that the Ma- 
giſtrate can repeal a juſt cenſure in the Church, as to its ſpiritual effed; 
but he may ſuſpend the temporal effect of it: in which caſe it is the 
duty of Paſtors to diſcharge their office and acquieſce. But this power 


of the Magiſtrate in the ſupreme ordering of Eccleſiaſtical as well as Ci- 


vil Cauſes, I have fully afferted and cleared already. From which it 
follows, That as to any outward effects of the power of Excommunica- 
tion, the perſon of the ſupreme Magiſtrate muſt be exempted, both be- 
cauſe the force of theſe cenſures both flow from him ma Chriſtian State, 
and that there otherwiſe would be a progreſs in infinitum, to know whe- 
ther the cenſure of the Magiſtrate were juſt or no. I conclude then, 
that though the Magiſtrate hath the main care of ordering things in the 
Church, yet (the Magiſtrates power in the Church being cumulative, 
and not privative) the Church and her Officers retain the Fundamental 


Right of inflicting cenſures on offenders: Which was the thing to be 
proved. . 5. 


11 


Dedit Deus bis quoque finem, 
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CHURCH of ENGL AND. 

Io which, ſeveral late LETTERS are Annexed, of Emi- 

nent Proteſtant Divines Abroad, concerning the Nature 
of our Differences, and the Way to Compoſe Them. 
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The PREFACE. 
Ir is reported by Perſons of unqueſtionable credit, that after all the Ser- 
vice B. Jewel had done againſt the Papiſts, upon his preaching a 
Sermon at St. Paul's-Croſs, in defence of the Orders of this Church, 
and of Obedience to them, he was ſo ungratefully and ſpitefully uſed | 
by the Diſſenters of that Time, that for his own Vindication he made a While 
ſolemn Proteſtation on his Death-bed, That what he then ſaid, was nei- Defence of 
ther to pleaſe ſome, nor to diſpleaſe others, but to promote Peace and uff. 
Unity among Brethren. I am far from the vanity of thinking, any thing monition. 
I bave been able to do, in the ſame Cauſe, fit to be compared with the ex- 1 423. 
cellent Labours of that Great Light, and Ornament of this Church, ( whoſe (hp Ker. 


Memory is f ; 's day, with due Veneration in all the Proteſtant before bu 
ory is preſerved to this day, - wth 


Churches ;) but the hard Uſage ] have met with, upon the like occaſion, , = 
bath made ſuch an Example more obſervable to me; eſpecially when I can vita Juelli 
make the ſame Proteſtation, with the ſame ſincerity as he did. For, how- e 

erer it bath been maliciouſly ſug geſted by ſeme, and too eaſily believed by es 
athers, that I was put upon that Work, with a deſign to inflame our Dif- 
ferences, and to raiſe a freſb perſecution againſt Diſſenting Proteſtantz; 


I was 


% 1 . 
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Lin 2 far from any thought tending that way, that the only Motive ] 


had to undertake it, was, 72 inſt Appreben im. chat n Deftruttion of 


the Church of England, under & Pretence f Azal againſt Popery, was 
one of the moſt likely ways to bring it in. And I have bitherto ſeen ng 
cauſe (and I believe I ſhall not) tb alter my opinion in this matter; which 
20s, nat raſhly taken up, but. formed in ny mind from many Fe obſerua- 
tion o, the Proceedings of that Reſtleſs Party (1 nean the Papiſts) among 
us; which bath always aimed at the Ruin of this Church, as one of the no 
probable Means, if others failed, to'compaſs'vheir Ends. As to their ſecret and 
more compendious ways of doing Miſchief, they lie too far oui our vier, till 
the Providence of God, at the ſame time, diſcovers and diſappoints them; but 
this was more apen and viſible, and although it ſeemed the farther way about, 
yet they promiſed themſelves no ſmall ſucceſs by it. Many Inſtruments and En- 
gines they made uſe of-inthis deſgn; many ways and times they ſet abont it, 
andalthough they met with ſeveral diſappointments, yet they never gave it o- 
ver; but, would it not be very flrange, that when they can appear no longerin 
it, others, out of mere Zeal againſt Popery, ſhould _ on the Work for them? 
This ſeems to be a great Paradox to unt hinking People, who are carried 
away with mere Noiſe and Pretences, and hope thaſe will ſecure them moſt 
againſt the Fears of Popery, who talk with moſt Paſſion, and with leaſt 
Underſtanding againſt it; whereas no perſons do really give them greater 
advantages than theſe do. For, where they meet only with intemperate 
Railings, and groſs Miſunderſlandings of the State f the Controverſies 
between them and us .Cwhich commonly go together) the more ſubtle Prieſts 
let ſuch alone to ſpend their Rage and * and when the heat is over, 
they will cally endeavour to let them ſe, ow gr0ſp they have been di- 
ceived in ſome things, and ſo will more eaſily make them believe, they are 
as much deceived in all the reſt. And thus the Eaſt and Weſt may meet 
at laſt; and the moſt furious Antagoniſts may become ſome of the eaſieſt 
| Converts. This I do really fear will be the caſe of many thouſands among 
us, who now paſs for mo zealous Proteſtants ;, F ever, which God for- 
bid, that Religion ſhould come to be uppermoſt in England. It is there- 
fore of mighty conſequence for preventing the Return of Popery, that men 
rightly underſtand what it is. For, when they are as much afraid of an 
innocent Ceremony, as of real Idolatry; and think. they can worſhip 
Images, and adore the Hoſt on the ſame grounds, that they may uſe the 
Sign of the Croſs, or knee} at the Communion ; when hy are brought 
to ſee their miſtake in one caſe, they will ſuſpe& rhemſelves eceived in the 
other alſo. For they who took that to be Popery which-is not, will be apt 


to think Popery it ſelf nat ſo bad as it was repreſented, and ſo from want 


of right underſtanding the Differences between us, be eaſily carried 
from one Extreme to the other. For, when they find the undoubted Pra- 
Qices of the Ancient Church condemned as Popiſh and Antichriſtian 4 
their Teachers, they muſt conclude Popery to be of much greater Anti- 
quity than really it is; and when they can trace it ſo very near the Apo- 
ſtles times, they will ſoon believe it ſettled by the Apoſtles themſelves. For, 


it Twill be very hard to perſuade any conſidering Men that the Chriſtian | 
Church ſbould degenerate ſo ſoon, ſo unanimouſly, ſo univerſally, as it muſt 
do, if Epiſcopal Government, and the uſe of ſome ſignificant Ceremonies 


were any parts of that Apoſtacy. Will it not ſeem ſtrange to them, that when 
ſome human Polities have * their firſt Ca ution ſo long, without 


any conſiderable Alterotion, that the Government inſtiruted by Chriſt, and 
ſeiled by bis Apoſtles, ſhould ſo ſoon after be changed. into another kind, 


and 
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] and that ſo eaſily, ſo inſenfibly, that all the Chriſtian Churches believed, 

iS they bad ſtill the very ſame Government which the Apoſtles left them ? 

i f bich is @ matter ſo incredible, that thoſe who can believe ſuth a part of 

5 Popery could prevail ſo ſoon in the Chriſtian Church, may be brought up- 

h on the like grounds to believe, that many others did. So mighty a prejudice 

* dath the Principles of our Churches Enemies, bring upon the Cauſe of the 

"0 Reformation. thoſe who forego the Teſtimony of Antiquity, à7 411 

W- + the Oppoſers of the Church 7. England muſt do, muſt tnavoidably run in- 

4 to rf berable difficulties in dealing with the Papiſts, which the Principles 

il of our Church do lead us through. For we can juſtly charge Popery as 

11 an unreaſonable Innovation, when wwe allow the undoubted Pradies and 

t, Government of the Ancient Church, for many Ages ure Chriſt. But 

* it is obſerved by Biſhop Sanderſon, That thoſe who reje& the Uſages of our 

1 Church as-Popiſh and Antichriſtian, when aſſaulted by Papiſts, will be Preface to 
—_— apt to conclude Popery to be the old Religion, which in the pureſt and 2d Vo. of 
in primitive Times was profeſſed in all Chriſtian Churches —— 8 Scdt. 
12 = the World. Whereas the ſober Engliſh Proteſtant, is able, by the Grace 

2d of God, with much evidence of Truth, and without forſaking his Old 

oft Principles, to juſtifie the Church of England from all imputation of He- 

aft refie or Schiſm, and the Religion thereof, as it ſtood by Law eſtabliſh- 

75 ed, from the like inaputation of Novelty. Wherein he profeſſes to lay 

te = wh — 1 oy — in = {ad buſineſs before God 

ies and the World. I-mght ſpew, by particu ances, from reſent 

fts Adverſaries, that to defend their own practices ns are cs Pg tr 

er, | ſuch Principles, as by evident conſequences from them, do overthrow the 

2 ſuſtice and Equity of the Reformation; but ] leave thoſe things to be ob- 

re ' ſerved in their proper places : Tet I do not queſtion the Sincerity of many 

et Mens Zeal againſt Popery, who, out of a too eager a deſire of upholding 

7 ſome particular Fancies of their own, may give too great advantage to our 

np | common Enemies © : | | 
 - Three ways Biſbop Sanderſon obſerves, our Diſſenting Brethren, tho Preface to 
fe- not intentionally and purpoſely, yet really and eventually have been 8 
* the great Promoters of the Roman Intereſt among us. (I.) By putting $ea. 1s. 
an | to their helping hand to the pulling down of Epiſcopacy. And, ſait 

w | be, it is very well known to many what rejoycing that Vote brought to 

he WW thcRomiſh Party: How even in Rome it ſelf they ſung their I6-Pzans 

bt upon the Tidings thereof, and {aid triumphantly, Now the day is ours 

he Now is the Fatal-Blow given to the Proteſtant Religion in England, 
7108 (2) By oppoſing the Intereſt of Rome with more violence than reaſon. 
ent (3) By frequent miſtaking the Queſtion ; but eſpecially through the 
ied neceſſity of {ome falſe Principle or other, which, having once imbibed, 
1 they think themſelves bound to maintain: 2whatever becomes of” the com- 

by mon Cauſe of our Reformation. Which may at laſt ſuffer as much through 
i- ſome Mens folly and indiſcretion, who pretend to be the moſt Zealous Pro- 
po- teſtants, as by all the Arts and Deſigns of our open Enemies. For, as the 
Or, | ſame learned and judicious Biſhop, hath ſaid in this caſe, Many a man, 
an when he thought moſt to make it ſure, hath quite marred a good bufi- 
uſt w neſs, by over-doing it. Thus when the Papiſts of late years, have not been 
ies le to binder the taking things into conſideration, againſt their inte- 
hen reſt, it bath been obſe 3 their Inſtruments have been for the moſt 
our violent Connſels, knowing, that either they would be wholly meffetiual, or 
nd if they were purſued, they might in the end ah more advamage than pre- 
ud | Judice to their Cauſe. And it is to be feared, they may ftilt hope 2 
n n | their 
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their huſineſe, as Divines obſerve the Devil doth; who, when be fn; 7 
one extreme will not do, he tries whether he can compaſs his end by the Ma 
other : And no doubt they will extremely rejoyce, if they can make ſm ene 
Mens fears of Popery, prove at laſt an eſſectual means to bring it about. mo 
As ſome of the Jews of old, out of à raſh and violent zeal-for the preſerva- tht 
tion of the purity of their Religion (as they pretended ) by oppoſing the nel 
Sacriſices oſter d by Strangers, and denying the uſe - Hay lawful Cuſtoms of 
of their Country, brought the Roman Power upon them, and ſo haſten d ent 
the deſtruction both of their Religion and Country too. I do not mention thi 
this, as though we could take tos great care by good and wholſome Lam: 0 
to ſtrengthen the Proteſtant Intereſt, and 'by that means, to keep out Poa ſe 
pery ; but only to ſhew, what-mighty prejudice an indiſcreet Zeal at this pe 
time may bring upon us; if Men 22 themſelves to be tranſported ſo fir as th 

do think that bverthrowing the Conſtitution of this Church will be any an 
Means to ſecure the Proteſtant Religion among us. © to 
For, What is it which the Papiſts have more envied and maligned than 10 
the Church of England? What is it they have more wiſhed to ſee broken Pi 

in pieces? As the late Cardinal Barberini ſaid in the bearing of a Gen- th 
tleman obo told:it me. He could be contented there were no Prieſts in 0 
England, ſo there were no Biſhops ;, for then he ſuppoſed their Work E 
would do it ſelf. What is it they have uſed more Arts and Inſtruments to be 

deſtroy, than the Conſtitution and Government of this Church? Did P, 
not Cranmer and Ridley, and Hooper, and Farrar, and Latimer, all 7 
Biſhops of this Church, ſuffer Martyrdom by their means? Had not they 6. 
the ſame kind of Epiſcopacy which is nom among us; and which ſome now n 
are ſo buſie in ſeeking to dir ; by publiſhing one Book after another, on 'P 
purpoſe to repreſent it as unlawful and inconſiſtent with the Primitive ET 
Inſtitution ? Is all this done for the honour of our Reformation? Is this tl 
the way to preſerve the Proteſtant Religion among us ; to fill Mens minds 0 

_ with ſuch prejudices againſt the firſt ſettlement of it; as to go about io 0 


make the World believe that the Church-Government then eſtabliſbed was 
repugnant to the Inſtitution of Chriſt ; and that our Martyx-Biſhops ex- 
erciſed an unlawful Authority over Dioceſan Churches? But, Whither will 
not Mens indiſcreet Zeal, and lovers of their own Fancies carry them, eſ⸗- 
pecially after 40 years preſcription ? I do not ſay ſuch Men are ſet on 
by the Jeſuits, but I ſay, they do their Work as effeftually, in blaſting the 
credit of the Reformation, as if they were. And yet after all theſe pains, 
and forty years meditations, I do not queſtion but I ſhall make it appear, 
that our preſent Epiſcopacy, is agreeable to the Inſtitution of Chriſt, and 
the beſt» and, moſt ſtouriſhing Churches. And, wherein doth our Church 
differ from its firſt Eſtabliſhment ? Were not the ſame Ceremonies then 
appointed? the ſame Liturgy in Subſtance then uſed ? concerning which 
At and Dr. Taylor who then ſuffered Martyrdom, publickly declared; That the 
Monuments whole Church-Service was ſet forth in King Edward's days, with great 
p.171. deliberation, by the Advice of the beſt learned Men in the Realm, and 
authorized by the whole Parliament, and received and publiſhed gladly . 
through the whole Realm; which Book was never reformed but once, 
and yet by that one Reformation, it was ſo fully perfe&ed, according to 
the Rules of our Chriſtian Religion in every behalf, that no Chriſtian 
Conſcience could be offended with any thing therein contained, I mean, 
ſaith he, of that Book reformed. Tet this is that Book, whoſe conſtant 
uſe is now pleaded by ſome, together with our Ceremonies, as 4 grow! 
for the neceſſity r Separation from our Churches Communion. Fo 
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But if we trace the Footſteps of this Separation as far as we can, we 


may find ſtrong probabilities, that the Jeſuitical Party had a great influ- * 


ance on the very firſt OY of it. For which, we muſt conſider, that 
when the Church of England was reſtored in Queen Elizabeth's Reign, 
there was no pen Separation from the Communion of it, for ſeveral years, 
neither by Papiſts, nor Non-conformiſts. At laſt, the more 
of the FPreign Prieſts and Jeſvits, 8 this Compliance would in the 
end utterly defircy the Popiſh Intereſt in England, they began to draw off 
the ſecret Papiſts from all Conformity with our Church, which the old 

ucen Mary's Prieſts allowed them in: this raiſed ſome heat among them. 
ſelves, but at laſt the way U Separation prevailed, as the more pure and 
perfect way. But this was not thought ſufficient by theſe buſie Factors for 


the Church of Rome, unleſs they could, under the ſame pretence of purity 


and perfection, draw off Proteſtants from the Communion of this Church 


too. To this purpoſe Perſons were imployed under the diſguiſe of more zea- 


lous Proteſtants, to ſet up the ꝛc of more ſpiritual Prayer, and greater 
Purity of Worſhip than was obſerved in the Church of England: that ſo 
the People, under theſe Pretences, might be drawn into Separate Meetings: 
Of this we have a conſiderable Evidence lately offer d to ts 


more Lealius 11 5 


World, in the Foxes and 


Examination of 4 Prieſt ſo employ'd at the Council-Table; A. B. 1567. (169% 


being the 9th of Q. Elizabeth, which is publiſhed from the Lord Burleigh's 
Papers, which were in the bands of Arch-Biſhop Uſher, and from him 
came to Sir James Ware, whoſe Son brought them into England, and lately 
cauſed them to be Printed. Two years after, one Heath a Jeſuit was ſum- 
non d before the Biſhop of Rocheſter on à like account, for diſparaging the 


Prayers of the Church, and ſetting up Spiritual Prayets above them; and 


be declared to the Biſhop, That he had been fix years in England, and 
that he had laboured to refine the Proteſtints, and to take off all ſmacks 
of Ceremonies, and to make the Church purer. Whey he was ſeized 
an, a Letter was found about him from a Jeſuit in Spaiti, wherein he takes 


notice, how he was admired by his Flock; and tells him, they looked on 


this way of N Proteſtants as the moſt eſfectual to bring them all back 
to the Church of Rome; and in his Chamber, they found a Bull from 
Pius V. 10 follow the Inſtructions of the Society for dividing the Prote- 
ſtants in England; and the Licenſe from his Fraternity. There is one 
thing in the Jeſuits Letter deſerves our farther conſideration, which the 
Publiſher of it did not underſtand : which is, that Hallingliam, Coleman, 
and Benſon are there mentioned, as Perſons impoy'd to ſow a Faction among 
the German Hereticks; which he takes to be 74 of the Sects in Germa- 
ly; but by the German Hereticks 2e Engliſh Proteſtants are meant, 
i. e. Lutherans: and theſe very Men are mentioned by our Hiſtorians, with- 


out knowing of this Letter, as the moſt active and buſie in the beginning of ” 
the Separation. Of theſe (ſaith Fuller) Coleman, Button, Hallingham Church zi | 


and Benſon were the chief. At which time (ſaith Heylin ) Benſon, . : 
Button, Hallingham, and Coleman, and others taking upon them to be 2 
of more ardent Zeal then others, G. That time is 1568, which aghees f g e 


exaftly with the Date of that Letter at Madrid, October 26. 1568. And 


[ 


ory, I. g. 
"x Be 


both theſe bad it ffom a much better Author than either of them; Camden mates E- 


I nean ; who ſaith, That while Harding, Sanders, and others attacked OA, | 


our Church on one fide; Coleman, Button, Hallingham, Benfon, 
and others were as buſie on the other; who, under pretence of a purer 


4 


Reformation, oppoſed the Diſcipline , Liturgy, and Calling of our Bi- 


ſhops, as approaching too near to the Church of Rome. Ang he makes 


L11 theſe 
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great violence. Now, that there is no imprübability in the thing, ill 44. 
pear by the ſuitableneſs of theſe Pretences about Spiritual Prayer, to the " 
ctrine and Practices of the Jeſuits, - For they are profeſſed deſpiſers of the 
Cathedral Service, and are excuſed from their attendancg on it by the Con- 
ſtitutions of their Order; and are as great admirers of Spiritual Prayer, 
and an Enthuſiaſtick way of Preaching, as appears by the Hiſtory of the 
firſt Inſtitution 4 their Order, by Orlanfious and Mafteius. They who are 
acquainted with their Doctrine of Spiritual Prayer, will find that which 
is admired and ſet up here, as ſo much above Set-Forms, to be 
loweſt of three ſorts among them. That Gift of Prayer 70bich Men have 
but requires the Exerciſe of their own Gifts to ſtir it up, they call Oratio 
acquiſita, acquired Prayer; although they ſay, the Principle of it is infy. 
ſed. The Second is, by a ſpecial immediate influence of the Holy Ghoſt 
upon the Mind, with the concurrence of infuſed habits. The Third is 


far above either of theſe, which they call the Prayer of” Contemplation, | 


and is never given by way of habit to any; but lies in immediate and un- 
expreſſible unions. All theſe I cauld eafely ſuem to be the Dofvine received 
V. Thom. 4 and magnified in the Roman Church, eſpecially by thoſe who pretend to grea- 
Jeſu, dens- ter Purity and Spirituality than others. But this is ſufficient to my pur- 
Orationis, poſe, to prove, that there is no improbability that they ſhould be the fof ſet- 
| ters up of this way im England. And it is abſervable, that it was never 
known here, or in any other Reformed Church before this time: and there. 

' fore the beginning of it ts a4 4 fat ber d by fome on T. C. But by whon- 
ſoever it was begun, it met with ſuch great ſucceſs in the zeal and warnt h 
of devation which a peared in it, that no Charm bath been more effeciual, 


to draw injudicious People into 4 contempt of our Liturgy, and admiring © 


the Way of Separation. When by ſuch Arts the People were Paſeſed with 
an Opinion of a more pure and Spiritual Way of Worſhip than was uſed 
in our Church, they were eafily drawn into the admiration of thoſe, who 
found fault with the Liturgy and Ceremonies that were uſed among us ; 


and fo the Divifions wanderfully increaſed in a very How me. And 5 
7 M 


Papiſts cold not but pleaſe themſelves to ſee that ot jd their Wark 

ſo effeftually for them. Fur the Anthors of the Admonition 14, Elizab. de. 
cClared, They would have neither Papiſts nor others conſtrained to Com- 

Defence of municate: which although, as Arch-Brſhop Whitgift ſaith, they in- 
* wer, tended as A Plea for their own Separation from the Church, yet, ſaith be, 
dhe Papiſts could not have met with better Proctors. And elſewhere he 
Page 35. tells them, That they did the Pope very good ſervice, and that he would 
not miſs them for any thing. For what is his deſire but to have this 


Church of England (which he hath Accuſed) utterly defaced and diſcre- 


dited, to have it by any means overthrown, if not by Foreign Enemies, 
yet by Domeſtical Diſſention. And, What fitter and apter Inſtruments 
could he have had for that purpoſe. than you, whounder pretence of zeal, 


overthrow that which other Men have builded, under colour of Purity | 


ſeek to bring in Deformity, and under the Cloke of Equality and Hu- 

mility, would uſurp as great Tyranny and lofty Lordlineſs over your 

Pariſhes, as ever the Pope did over the whole Church > And in another 

place, be ſaith, They were made the Engines of the Roman Conclave; 

whereby they intend to overthrow this Church by our own Folly, which 

cond they cannot compaſs by all their Policy. Arcb-Biſhop Grindal (ar Ind 

Pars Prin in a Letter of bis) expreſſed his great fear of two things, Atheiſm and 
ted by H. 1 


Popery, and both ariſing out of our needleſs Diviſions and Differences, 
__ | BEE : femented, 
1663. 1 , 


theſe the Beginners of thoſe. Quarrels which afterwards brake ont ren 


one of the | 
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fomented, he doubts not by Satan the Enemy of Mankind, and. the Pope „ 


the Enemy of Chriſtendom. By theſe differences, the Enemies of our 
Religion gain this, That nothing can be eſtabliſhed by Law in the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, whoſe every part is oppoſed by one or other of her own 

Profeſſors; ſo that things continuing looſe and confuſed, the Papiſts 
have their opportunity to urge their way, which is attended with Order 
and Government, and our Religion continuing thus diſtracted and divi- 
ded, ſome vile Wretches lay hold of the Arguments on one ſide to con- 
fute the other, and ſo hope at laſt to deſtroy all. Dr. Sutcliffe ſaid long 
ago, That Wiſe Men apprehended theſe unhappy Queſtions about indif- 
ferent things to be managed by the ſybtle Jeſuits, thereby to diſturb the 
Peace and Settlement of our Church, until at laſt they enjoy their long 
expected opportunity to ſet up themſelves, and reſtore the exploded Ty- 
ranny and Idolatry of the Church of Rome. Among Mr. Selden's MSS. 
* there is mentioned an odd Prophecy, That Popery ſhould decay about 
' 1500, and be reſtored about 1700, which is there ſaid to be moſt likely 
by means of our Diviſions, which threaten the Reformation, upon the 
Intereſt of Religion, and open advantages to the Enemies of it, and no- 
thing is there ſaid to be ſo likely to prevent it as a firm eſtabliſhment 
of ſound Doctrine, Diſcipline, and Worſhip in this Church. 


Among the Feſuit Contzen's directions for reducing Popery into a Coun- Contzen po. 


try, the moſt conſiderable are, 


(J.) That it be done under a pretence of eaſe to tender Conſciences, Scl. 6. 


which will gain a reputation to the Prince, and not ſeem to be done 
from his own Inclination, but out of kindneſs to his People. | 

(2.) That when Liberty is granted, then the parties be forbid to 
contend with each other, for that will make way the more eaſily for 
one (ide to prevail, and the Prince will be commended for his love of 
=. | | 

(3.) That thoſe, who ſuſpe& the Deſign, and preach againſt it, be 
traduced as Men that Preach very unſeaſonable Doctrine, that they are 

Proud; Self-opiniators, and Enemies to Peace and Union. 
But, the ſpecial Advice he gives to a Catholick Prince, is, 
Agreement of his Friends. How much the Popiſh Party here hath follow- 
2 theſe Counſels, will eaſily appear by reflection upon their behaviour theſe 
laſt twenty years. | ö up 

But that which more particularly reaches to our own caſe, is, the Letter 
of Advice given to F. Young, by Seignior Ballarini, concerning the beſt 
way of managing the Popiſh Intereſt in England, upon His Majelty's Re- 
ſtauration, wherein are ſeveral very remarkable things. This Letter was 
found in F. Young's Study, after his death, and was tranſlated out of 

Italian, and printed in the Collection before mention'd , be 

The Firſt Advice is, To make the Obſtruction of Settlement their 
great deſign, eſpecially upon the fundamental Conſtitutions of the 
bm. whereunto if things ſhould fall, they would be more firm 
than ever. | 1 | ; 

(2.) The next thing is, To remove the jealouſies raiſed by Prin, Bax- 
ter, &c. of their deſign upon the late Factions; and to ſet up the pro- 
ſperous way of Fears and Iealouſies of the King and Biſhops. | 

(3) To make it appear under-hand, how near the Doctrine, Wor- 
ſhip, and Diſcipline of England comes to us: at how little diſtance their 
Common-Prayer is from our Maſs ; and * the wiſeſt and ableſt _ 

| 2 ; 0 


(Y To make as much uſe of the Diviſions of his Enemies, as of the Sed. g. 
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of that way are ſo moderate, that they would willingly come were 
us, or at Jeaſt meet us half way; hereby the more ſtayed Men will 
become more odious, and others will run out of all Religion for fear 

(4) Let there be an Indulgence promoted by the Factious, and ſe- 


you. 1 EV . 
(5.) That the Trade and Treaſure of the Nation ma 
between themſelves and other diſcontented Parties. 

(6.) That the Biſhops and Miniſters of the Church of England be af. 
perſed, as either worldly and careleſs on the one hand; or fo factious 
on the other, that it were well they were removed. 

" Theſe are ſome of thoſe excellent Advices then given, and hom well they 
have been followed we all know. £75 "wp . 

For, acvording to this Counſel, when they could not binder the Settle- 

ment then, The great thing they aimed at for many years, was, the break. 

ing in pieces the Conſtitution of this Church 9 4 General Toleration. 
Coleman's This Coleman owned at his Tryal, and after Sentence, declared, That 
3 poſſibly he might be of an opinion, that Popery might come in, if Li- 
berty of Conſcience had been granted. The Author of the Two Confe- 

rences between L'Cheſe and the four Jeſuits, cwns the Declaration of In- 
dulgence, 1672, to be of the Papiſts procuring ; bur he ſaith, the Preſ- 
byterians preſently ſuſpected the Kindneſs, and like wiſe Men cloſed 

with the Conformiſts ; and refuſed the Bait, however ſpecious it ſeemed, 

when they ſaw the Hook that lay under it. It was ſo far from this, 


that when one of the furious Diſſenters, ſuſpected the kindneſs, and made 


Queries pon the Declaration, wherein he repreſented it as a Stratagem to 


introduce Popery, and Arbitrary Government; one of the more moderate 
* Party among them, Wrote a Publick Vindication of their accepting the Li- 
CO li- cences, wherein he declared to the World, in their Name, That they were 
Snell as not concerned what the ſecret deſign might be, ſo long as the thing 
Or a Fuſti- was good. And why, ſaith he, do you inſinuate Jealouſies? Have not 
3 we publick, and the Papiſts only private, Allowance? In fine, we are 
Indulgence thankful for the honor put upon us to be publick in our Meetings. 
2 wal Was this the Suſpicion they had of the Kindneſs, and their Wiſdom in 
cences, Jjoyning with the Conformiſts ? If ſuch bold and notorious Untruths are 
1672.5. 12. 2 now, when every one that can remember but eight years backward, 
can diſprove them, what account may we expett will be given to Poſterity 
of the Paſſages of theſe Times, if others do not take care to ſet them right? 
And J am ſo far from belizving that = then cloſed with the Conformilts, 
that I date Preſbyterian Separation 'chiefly from that time. For, did not 
they take out Indulgences , build Meeting Places, and keep up ſeparate 
Congregations ever ſince? And did not thoſe, who before ſeen! d moſt in- 
clinable to hold Communion with our Churches, then undertake in Print i 
Sacrilegius defend the lawfulneſs of theſe ſeparate Meetings upon ſuch Principles as 
145 5 0 will juſtifie any Separation? Upon this, many of thoſe who frequented our 
Tieratel Churches before, withdrew themſelves ; and ſince they have formed and 
| 5 8 ; continued ſeparate Bodies; and upon the death of one Miniſter have choſen 
165 cates, another in bis room. And, what is a formal Separation if this be not? 
Then the Ejedted Miniſters reſorted to Cities and Corporations, not to ſap- 
ply the neceſſinies of wp who wamed them, but to gather Churches among 
Anſwer to Them. For a very credible Perſon informs us, That in the City he lived in, 
Sacrileg, where there were not above 30 or 40 that ordinarily refuſed the publick, 
rep and met privately before the Indulgence , there were ten Non-cooh- 
1672. | 2 ; 
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miſt Miniſters that came into their City, And, What could this be for, 
but to draw People from their Churches, to make up Separate Congrega- 
tions? And ever ſince that time, they baue been hammering out Princt- 


ples, ſuch as they are, to Juſtifie their own practices. But the Presbyte- 
rians did not join with the Papiſts for a General Toletation. I grant 


ſome of them did not, although very powerful Charms were at that time 


wſed to draw them in: and not a few ſwallowed the Specious Bait, although 


ſome had the Skill 10 — 4 themſelves from the Hook which went 


along with it, But that this honour doth not belong univerſally to them, I 


ſhall thus evidently prove. 


In A. D. 1675. there was a Book Printed, Entituled, The Peaceable 
Deſign, or an account of the Non-conformiſts Meetings, by ſome Mini- 
ſters of London. In it an Objection is thus put; But What ſhall we fa 
then to the Papiſts ? The Anſwer is, The Papiſt in our account is but 
one fort of Recuſants, and the conſcientious and peaceable among them, 
muſt be held in the ſame Predicament with thoſe among our ſelves 
that Iikewiſe refuſe to come to Common Prayer. What is this, but 
joining for a Toleration of Popery? If this be not plain enough, theſe 
words follow, But as for the common Papiſt, who lives innocently in 
his way, he is to us as other Separatiſts, and ſo comes under the like 


Toleration. thy a Fi 

This notable Book, with ſome few Additions and Alterations, hath been 
ſmce Printed, and -wwith great ſincerity called, An Anſwer to my Sermon. 
And the Times being changed ſince, the former Paſſage is thus alter'd, 
The Papiſt is one, whoſe Worſhip to us is Idolatry, and we cannot 
therefore allow them the liberty of publick Aſſembling themſelves, as 
others of the Separation. Ii it Idolatry, and not to be tolerated in 1680? 
And was it Idolatry and to be tolerated in 1675 ? Or was it no Idolatry 
then, but is become ſo now, and intolerable Idolatry too 2 The latter paſ: 
ſage bath theſe Alterations ;, in ſtead of, He is to us as other Separatiſts, 


and ſo comes under the like Toleration ; theſe are put in, He is to us, 


in regard of what he doth in private, in the matter of his God, as others 
who likewiſe refuſe to come to Common Prayer. Now wwe ſee Tolera- 
tion /{ruck out for the Papiſts; but it 1vas not only viſible enough before, 
but that very Book was Printed with a Deſign to preſent it to the Par- 
liament, which was the bigheſt way of owning their Concurrence ꝛcith 
the Papiſts for 4 general Toleration. And the true reaſon of this altera- 
tion is, that then was then, and now is now. | 

And to ſhew yet farther, what influence the Jeſuitical Councils have 
bad upon their People, as to the Courſe of Separation; 1 5 produce 
the Teſtimony of a very conſiderable Perſon among them, who underſtood 
thoſe affairs as well as any Man, viz. Mr. Ph. Nye. Who, not long be- 
fore his Death, foreſeeing the miſchievous conſequence of thoſe extravagant 
Heats, the People were running into, wrote 4 Diſcourſe on purpoſe, to 


prove it lawful to hear the Conforming Miniſters, and anſwers all the 


cmmon Objeftions againſt it; towards the Concluſion he wonders, how 
the differing Parties came to be ſo agreed, in thinking it unlawful to 
hear us preach ; but be ſaith, He is perſuaded it is one conſtant deſign 
of Satan in the variety of ways of Religion he hath ſet on foot by Jeſuits 
among us. Let us therefore be more aware of whatſoever tends that 
way. Here we bave a plain Confeſſion of a Leading Man among the 
Diſſenters, That the Jeſuits were very buſie among them, and that they 


and the Devil joined together in ſetting them at the greateſt diſtance 


poſſible 
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1 
polſible from the Church England; and that thoſe who would countes.. 
mine the Devil and the Jeſuits, muſt avoid whatever tends to that heirh; 
of Separation the People were run into. Aud Mr. Baxter, in thoſe dy; 
viz, but a little before the Indulgence came out, was ſo ſenſible of the 
4 85 e Miſchief of Separation, that he ſaith, Our Diviſion gratifieth the Papiq, 
of the Cure, and greatly hazardeth the Proteſtant Religion, and that more than moſt 
p. 17. of you ſeem to believe, or to regard. Where he ſpeaks to the Separa- 


ting People. And among other great inconveniences of Separation, which - 


Defence of he mentions, this is one, That Popery will get by it fo great advantage 
oe Bak ＋ 8 may hazard us all, and we may loſe that, which the ſeveral Partie; 
Introdu#ion do contend about. | 

. 52, &c. Two ways eſpecially Popery will grow out of our Diviſions. 

(J.) By the odium and ſcorn of our diſagreements, inconſiſtency 
and multiplied Se&s: They will perſuade People, that we muſt come 
for Unity to them, or elſe run mad, and crumble into duſt and indi- 
viduals. Thouſands: have been drawn to Popery, or confirmed in it by 
this Argument already; and I am perſuaded, that all the Arguments 
elſe in Bellarmin, and all other Books that ever were written, have not 

done ſo much to make Papiſts in England, as the Multitude of Sects a- 
mong our ſelves. Lea, ſome Profeſſors of religious ſtrictneſs, of great 
eſteem for Godlineſs, have turned Papiſts themſelves, when they were 
giddy and wearied with turnings; and when they had run from Set to 
dect, and found no conſiſtency in any. De | 

..) Either the Papiſts by increaſing the Diviſions, would make them 

be accounted ſeditious, rebellious, dangerous to the publick Peace; or 

_ elſe when ſo many Parties are conſtrained to beg and wait for liberty, the 
Papiſts may not be ſhut out alone, but have Toleration with the reſt. 
And, ſaith he, Shall they uſe our hands 'to do their Works, and pull 
their Freedom out of the Fire? We have already unſpeakably ſerved 
them, both in this, and in abating the Odium of the Gun powder 
Plot, and their other Treaſons, Inſurrections, and Spaniſh Invaſion. 

Thus freely did Mr. Baxter write at that time; and even after the 

Indulgence, he hath theſe paſſages, concerning the ſeparating and dividing 

Humour of their People; It thameth, it grieveth us to fee and hear 
28 from England, and from New England this common cry, We are endan- 
OY 4 ger'd by Diviſions, principally becauſe the Self-conceited part of the re- 
*  ligious People, will not be ruled by their Paſtors, but muſt have their 
way, and will needs be Rulers of the Church and them. And ſom af 

ter he ſaith to them, You have made more Papiſts than ever you or we 

are like to recover. Nothing is any whit conſiderable that a Papiſt hath 

to ſay, till he cometh to your caſe, and ſaith, Doth not experience tell 

ou, that without Papal unity and force, theſe People will never be ru- 

led, or united ? It is you that tempt them to uſe Fire and Faggot, that 


' will not be ruled or kept in concord, by the wiſeſt, and holieſt, and 


moſt ſelf-denying Miniſters upon Earth. (Are not theſe kind words for 
themſelves, conſidering what he gives to other?) And muſt you, even 


you, that ſhould be our comfort, become our ſhame, and break our 


hearts, and make Men Papiſts by your Temptation? Wo to the World 
becauſe of offences, and wo to ſome by whom they come. 

Let now any impartial Reader judge, who did moſt effeftually ſerve the 
Papiſts Deſigns, thoſe who kept to the Communion of the Church of En- 


gland, or thoſe who fell into the Courſe of Separation & I will allow, what 


Defence of Mr. Baxter ſaith, That they might uſe their endeavours to * 
e Cure, | : — — ; 985 225 
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the greateſt Probabilities. Hau, is it poſſible to imagine ſuch ckitfid 
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the ſeyeral Parties againſt each other; and might ſantetimer preſi the 
more rigorous execution of Laws againſt them; but then it was to ſet them 


+ the greater diſtance rom us, and to make them more pliable to a Ge- | 


neral Toleration. And they ſometimes complained, that thoſe who were 


5 


noſt ad vues ſa ia this found themſelves unter the ſeverity of the Law, when 
_ trattable men eſcaped , which they have — pens ys the im- 
placable temper (4 the Biſhops, oben they might eafuly underſtaud the true 
cauſe of ſuch a aiſcrimination : But from the whole it | appears, that the 

grand Deſign of the Papiſts for many years, was to break in pieces the 
Conſtitution of the Church of England ; which being done, they flat- © 
terd themſelues with the bopes of great Acceſſions to their flrength and 
party; and in order to this, be inflamed the differences among us to the 
utmoſt height, on prope 2 to all the Diſſenting Parties to join with 
them for 4 General Toleration ; which: they did not queſtion would de- 
fray this Church, and advance their Intereſt, Whether they did judge 
truly in this, I am not to determine; it is x 


frefficient that . ape K. om 


ineers ſhoreld uſe ſo much art and induſtry to undermine and blow up 4 
| os unleſs they 1 0 to gain the place, or at leaft ſome very con- 
ſaderable 2 to themſelves ly it? And it is a moft unfortumate con- 
dition our Church is in, if thoſe who deſign to bring in Popery, and 
thoſe who deſign to keep it out, ſhould both conſpire towards its deſtru- 


Eg | 1 675 
This, which I have repreſented, was the poſture of our Church-Affairs, 
when the late borrible Plot of the Papiſts, for Deſtruction of the King's 
Perſon, and Subverfion of o Religion came to be diſcover d. It ſeems, 
they found the ather mot hadi tedious and uncertain ;, and they met with 
many croſs accidents, many rubs and diſappointments in their way; and 
therefore they reſolved upon & Summary way of Proceeding, and to ds 


their buſineſs by one blow. Which, in regard of the circumſtances of our 


Affairs, is fo far from being incredible, that if they had no fuch deſign, it 


 trather a Wonder, they had not ; eſpecially conſidering the allowed Prin- 


tiples and Practices in the Church of Rome. Upon the diſcovery of the 
Plot, and the means the Papiſts uſed to confirm the Truth of it ( knowing 
our great proneneſs to Infidelity) by the Murder of a worthy Gentleman 
who received the Depoſitions, the Nation was extremely alarm d with 
the apprebenſions of Popery, and provoked to the utmoſt deteſtation of it. 
Thoſe who had been long apprehenſive of their reſtleſs deſigns were glad 
to ſee others awaken'd ; but yy oe like Men rouſed out of a deep 
ſleep, being amazed and confaunded, fearful of every thing, avid apt to 
miſtruſt all perſons who-were not in ſuch 4 Conſternation as toes: 
During this heat, ſome of us, both in private, and publick, endeavour'd 
to bring the Diſſenters to the ſenſe of the neceſſity of Union among Pro- 
teſtants, —_ g the apprebenſion of preſent danger, common to us all, would 
bave diſpoſed them to 4 better inclination to the things which belong to 
our Peace: But finding the Nation thus vehement iy bent againſt Popery, 
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tbey tack about, and ſtrike in with the violent Rage of the People, and 
none ſo fierce againſt Popery as they. What infttiente it bath had upon 
others I know not, but 1 confeſs it did not leſſen my eſteem of the Integrit 
of thoſe of the Church England, that they Were not ſo much tranſported 
by ſudden:;heats, beyond the juſt bounds of rudence, and Decency, and 
a compa their greateſt Enemies, having leafnt from the Apo. 
ſtle, That, the wrath of Man worketh not the righteouſneſs of God. 
They epected as little favour from them as any, if they bad prevailel 
and I doubt not but ſome of them had been made the firſt Earp of their 
Cruelty. However, this was interpreted to be want of Zeal, by thoſe 
who think there is no Fire in the Houſe, unleſs it flame out at the Win- 
dows ;, and this advantage was taken by the inveterate Enemies of oui 
Church, to repreſent us all as ſecret friends to the Papiſts (ſo improba- 
ble a Lie, that the Devil himſelf would -bluſh at the telling of it, not for 
the Malice, but the Folly and ill Contrivante of it) and thoſe who were 
more moderate, were content to allow 3 or 4 among the Biſhops to be Pro- 
teſtants, and about 4 or 5 among the Clergy of London; To feed this 
bumour (which wonderfully ſpread among more of the People than we 
could have believed to have been ſo weak ) moſt of the Malicious Libels 


againſt the Church of England were reprinted and diſperſed, and new ", 


ones added to them. Among the reſt, one tranſlated out of French, to 
prove the Advances of the Church of England towards Popery ; but ſo 
unhappily managed, that thoſe Perſons are chiefly mention d, who had ap- 
peared with moſt zeal againſt Popery. Tet, ſo much had the Arts of 
ſome men prevailed over the Fudgment of others, that even this Diſcourſe 
Was greedily ſwallowed by them. But I muſt do the Author of it that 
Right, to declare, that before his Death, he was very ſenſible of the in- 
jury he had done to ſome worthy. Divines of our Church therein; 
and begged God and them pardon for it. Wherein, as be followed the 


Example of ſome others, who were great Enemies to our Church while they 


lived, but repented of it when they came to die; ſo, I hope, others, upon 
better conſideration, will ſee reaſon to follow his. But this was but an in- 
confiderable trifle in compariſon of what follows. We were ſtill in _ 
that Men ſo Wiſe, ſo Self-denying, as the Non-conformiſt Miniſters 
repreſent themſelves to the World, would, in ſo Critical 4 time, have 
made ſome ſteps or advances towards an Union with us; at leaſt to have 
let us known their Senſe of the preſent ſtate of things, and their readineſs 


to join with us as far as they could, againſt the Aſſaults of 4 Common 


Enemy. Inſtead of this, thoſe we diſcourſed with, ſeemed farther off than 


before, and when we leaſt expected ſuch a Blow, under the Name Hh 
a Plea for Peace, out comes a Book, which far better deſerved the Title 
75 4 Plea for Diſorder and Separation, not without frequent, ſharp, and 

itter Reflections on the Conſtitution of our Church, and the Conformity 
required by Law; as though it had been defigned on purpoſe, to repre- 
ſent the Clergy of our Church as a Company of notorious, lying and per- 
jured Villains; for conforming to the Laws of the Land, and Orders a- 


bliſhed among ut; for there are no fewer than 30 tremendous Aggrava- 


vations of the Sin of Conformity ſer down in it. And all this dene, 


without the leaſt Provocation given on our ſide ;, when all our Diſcourſes 
that touched them, tended only co Union, and the Deſirableneſs of Ac- 


commodation. IF this had been the ſingle work of ons Man, his Paſſion * 


and Infirmities might have been ſome tolerable excuſe for the indiſcretion 


of it; but he writes in the Name of @ whole Party of Men, and delivers | 


the 
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nd lle Senſe of all his Acquaintance; and if choſe Principles be owned, and 
780 allowed by them, there can hardly be expected any ſuch thing as a National 
ny Settlement, but a Churches mui? be beaps of Sand, which may lie toge- : 
ed ther till a puff, of wind diſperſes them; having no firmer Bond of Union, 
wa than the preſent humour and good will of the People. But of the Prin- 
4 i ciples of that Book, I have diſcourſed at large, as far as concerns the bu- 
g 7 {neſs of Separation in the Second and Third Parts of the following Trea- 
2 tiſe. | y 
_ But, as though this had not been enough, to ſhew what Enemies to Peace 
oſe Men may be under @ pretence of it; not long after, the ſame Author ſets 
ch orth another Book, with this Title, The true and only way of Concord 
- of all the Chriſtian Churches, As though he bad been Chriſt's Pleni- 
A potentiary 14p0n Earth, and were to ſet the Terms of Peace and War 
0 among all Chriſtians; but I wiſh be had ſhewed himſelf ſuch a Pattern of 
= Meekneſs, Humility, Patience, and a peaceable Diſpoſition, that we might 
by wt have ſo much reaſon to diſpute his Credentials. But this is likewiſe 
4 fraught with ſuch impracticable Notions, and dividing Principles, as though 
5 bis whole deſign had been, to prove that there is No true way of Concord 
n 4 among Chriſtians ; for if” there be no other than what he allows, all the 
v4 Chriſtian Churches this day in the World are in a mighty miſtake, When 
4 I hoked into theſe Books, and ſaw the deſign of them, I'was mightily con- 
0 cerned, and infinitely ſurprized, that a Perſon of his Reputation for Piety, 
F of his Age and Experience in the World, and ſuch a Lover of Peace, as 
2 be had always profeſſed himſelf, and one who tells the World ſo often of 
his dying, and of the Day of Judgment, ſhould think of leaving two ſuch 
5 Firebrands behind him, as both theſe Books will appear to any one who 
© duely conſiders them, which have been ſince followed by four or five more to 
A the ſame purpoſe, fo that he ſeems reſolved to leave his Life and Sting to- 
"_— gether in the Wounds of this Church. And it made me extremely pity the 
4 caſe of this poor Church, when even thoſe who pretend to plead for Peace, 
. and to bring Water to quench ber Flames, do but add more Fuel to them. 
i This gave the firit occaſion to thoſe Thoughts, which I afterwards deliver- 
th ed in my Sermon, for ſmce by the means of ſuch Books, the zeal of ſo ma- 
_ ny People was turned off from the Papiſts againit thoſe of our Church, I 
5 ſaw a plain neceſſity, that either we muit be run down by the impetuous 
F violence of an enraged, but unprovoked company of Men, or we muit ven- 
oF ture our ſelves to try, whether we could ſtem that Tide which we ſaw 
© coming upon us. And it falling to my Lot to preach in the moit publick Au- 
: ditory of the City, at a more than uſual Appearance, being the fir Sun- 
7 day in the Term, I conſidered the relation 1 Fae in under our Honoured 
1 Dioceſan, to the Clergy of the City, and therefore thought 64 ſelf more 
ry obliged to take notice of what concerned the Peace and Welfare of the 
& Churches therein. Upon theſe Conſiderations, I thought fit to take that 
Yo opportunity, to lay open the due ſenſe I bad of the Unreaſonableneſs and 
X Miſchief of the preſent Separation. Wherein I was ſo far from intending 
a- 70 reflect on Mr. B. as preaching in the neighbourhood of my Pariſh, 
4 that to my beſt remembrance, I never once thought of it, either in the ma- 
* king or preaching of that Sermon. And yet throughout his Anſwer he 
2 would inſinuate, "That I had ſcarce any one in my eye but himſelf, His 
2 Books indeed had made too great an Impreſſion on ny Mind for ine eaſily to 
n forget theme But it was the great, the ops op the unaccountable Se- 
7 paration, which 1 knew to be in and about the City, without regard to the 
by Creatneſi or Smallneſs of Pariſbes, to the Abilities or Piety of their Mini- 
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ſters, or to the Peace and Order of the Church we live in, which mags me 


fix upon that Subject, although I knew it to be ſo ſore a place, that the 
Parties maſt concerned, could hardly endure to have it touched, tho with 
a ſoft and gentle hand. However, I conſidered the duty which I oweto God 
and this Church, above the eſteem and good words of peeviſh and partial 
Men; as I had before done in my dealing with the Papiſts; and I reſolved 
to give them no juit provocation by reproachful Language, or perſonal Re- 
flections; but if Truth and Reaſon would anger them, 1 ad 


| not hold my 
ſelf obliged to ſtudy to pledfe them. ; 
Bit, againit this whole Undertaking, there have been two common Ob- 
geftions, | | 


Firſi, That it was Unſeaſonable. 
Secondly, That it was too Sharp and Severe. 
To both theſe I ſhall anſwer : 
_ Firſt, As to the Unſeaſonablenefs of ir. What ! Was it Unſeaſonable 
to perſuade Proteſtants to Peace and Unity? That ſurely is very ſeaſonable 
at any time, and much more then, And I appeal to any one that reads 
it, whether this were not the chief, and only deſign of my Sermon, And, 
zo ſay, This was Unleaſonable, is juft as if a Garriſon were beſieg'd by 
an Enemy, and in great danger of being ſurprized, and although they bad 
Frequent notice of it given them, yet many of the Soldiers were reſolved nit 
to join in a common Body, under command of their Officers, but would run 
into corners, a few in a company, and do what they li, and one ſhould un- 
dertake to perſuade them to return to their due obedience, and to mind the 
common Intereſt, and fome grave By-ſtanders ſhould ſay, It is true, this is 
good Counſel at another time, but at this preſent it is very Unſeaſonable, 
When could it be more ſeaſonable, than when the ſenſe of their danger is 
greateit upon them? At another time it might have been leſs neceſſary; but 
when the common danger is apparent to all, Men of Senſe, or common In- 
genuity, could not but take ſuch Advice mo#t kindly at ſuch a ſeaſon. But 
this Advice was not given to themſelves, but to the Magiſtrates and 
Judges, and that made it look like a deſign to ſtir them up to a perſecu- 
tion of them. There had been ſome colour for this, if there had been the 


| leaft word tending that way throngh the whole Sermon. But this Objecti- 


on is generally made by thoſe who never read the Sermon, and never intend 
to read it; and ſuch ] have found have ſpoken with the greateſt bitterneſs 
againſt it. They reſolved to condemn it, and therefore would ſee nothing 
that might have alter d their Sentence. It is enough, it was preach'd be- 


fore the Magiſtrates and Judges, and therefore it muſt be for perſecuti- 


on of Diſſenters. None are ſo incapable of convidlion, as —_ who pre- 
ſently determine what a thing mut be, without conſidering what it is. Is 
it not poſſible for a Man to ſpeak of Peace before Hannibal, or of Obedi- 
ence to Government before Julius Cæſar? Mut one ſpeak of nothing but 
Drums and Trumpets before great Generals? Which is jutt as reaſonabl; 
as to ſuppoſe, that a Man cannot preach about Diſſenters before Judges 

and Magiſtrates, bus he muff deſign to ſtir them up to the ſevere Execu- 
tion of Laws? Brut it is to no purpoſe for me to think to convince thoſe 

by any Vindication, tho will not be at the pains to read the Sermon it 

ſelf, for their own ſatisfaction. But the Diſſenters themſelves were not 
there to Heir it. And mit we never preach againft the Papiſts but when 

they are Preſent ? It ſeems they ſoon keard enough of it, by the noiſe and clu- 
mour they made about it. Yet till this gives advantage to the Papiſts 

for us to quarrel among our ſelves. Would to God this advantage Pad 

| neber 
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never been given them! And Woe be to them by whom theſe offences 


come. And tohat muit we do? Muff we ſtand ſtill with open Arms, and 
naked Breaſts to receive all the Wounds they are willing to give us? Mut 
we ſuffer our ſelves to be run 5 with a popular Fury, raiſed by reviling 
Books, and Pamphlets, and not open our Mouths for our own Vindication, 
left the Papiſts ſhould overhear us? Which is, as 1 the unruly Soldiers in 
an Army muft be let alone in a Mutiny, for fear the Enemy ſhould take no- 
tice, and make ſome advantage to him, but which will be the greater ad- 
vantage to him, to ſee it ſpread and increaſe, or care taken in time to ſuppreſs 
it? If our Diſſenters had not appeared more active and buſie than formerly ; 
if they had not both by publick Writings, and ſecret Inſinuations, gone about 
to blaft the Reputation of this Church, and the Members of it, fo diſm- 
enuouſly, as they have done, there might have been ſome pretence for the 
e BA of my Sermon. But when thoſe things were notorious, to 
ſay it bas Unſeaſonable to preach ſuch a Sermon then, or now to defend it; 
is in effect to tell us, they may ſay and do what they will againft us, at all 
ſeaſons but whatever we ſay or do for our own indication i Unſeaſonable; 
which, under favour, ſeems to be little wh than a State of Perſecution on 
our fide, for it is like ſetting us in the Pillory, for them to throw Dirt at us, 
without allowing us any means to defend our ſelves. 8 
Hut ſome complain of the two great Sharpneſs and Severin i. But, © 
herein doth it lie? Not in raking into old Sores, or looking back to the 
proceedings of former Times? Not in expoſing the particular Faults of ſome 
Men, and laying them to the charge of” the whole Party ? Nor in ſharp and 


| provoking Reflections on Mens Perſons © All theſe I purpoſely, and with care 


declined, My. defign being not to exaſperate any; but to perſuade and ar- 
gue them into a better diſpoſition to Union, by laying open the common dan- 


ger we are in, and the great Miſchief of the preſent Separation. But I pr. o. vj. 
am told by one, There are ſevere Reflections upon the Sincerity and Ho- dication, 
neſty of the Deſigns of the Non-conforwiſts ; by another, that indeed I lfte ut 
do not beſpeak for them, Gibbets, Whipping-poſts, and Dungeons, nor of the cou. 
(directly) any thing grievous to their Fleſh; but I do not paſs any gen- Y. 7 


tle Doom upon them, in reſpe& of their everlaſting State. God forbid, 
that I ſhould judge any one among them, as to their preſent Sincerity, or fi. 
nal Condition ;, to their own Maſter they muſt ſtand or fall; hut, my 
buſineſs was to conſider, the nature, and tendency of their Attions. My 
Judgment being, that a cauſeleſs breaking the Peace of the Church we live 
in, is really as great and as dangerous a Sin as Murder, and in ſome re- 
ſpefls aggravated beyond it; and herein having the concurrence of the Di- 
vines of greateſt reputation both ancient and modern: Would they have 
had me repreſented that as no Sin, which I think to be ſo 2 a one,; or 
thoſe as not guilty, whom in my Conſcience I thought to be guilty of it? 
Would they have had me ſuffered this Sin to have lain upon them wwithour 
reproving it; or 2would they have had me found out all the ſoft and palli- 
ating conſiderations to have leſſen'd their ſenſe of it? No, I had ſeen too 
much of this already; and a mighty prejudice done thereby to Men other- 
wiſe ſcrupulous and conſcientious, that ſeem to have loſt all Senſe of this 
din; as if there neither were, nor could be any ſuch thing; unleſs perhaps 
they ſhould happen to quarrel among themſelves in a particular Congregati- 
n. Which is ſo mean, ſo Jejune, 7 narrow 4 Notion of Schiſm, fo much 
ſhort of that Care of the Church's Peace, which Chriſt hath made ſo great 
2 Duty of bis Followers, that 1 cannot but wonder that Men of underſtan- 
ding ſhould be ſatisfy'd with it, unleſs they thought there was no other 1way 
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Miſchief of 
Impoſ. end 
of the Pre- 


face, 


 woeaker People, and the uncurable Baſe of ſome Mens 


to ercuſe their own attings. And that I confeſs,is a ſhrewd temptation. Bur 
ſ far as I can judge, as Ph as the Obligation to ee the Church's Peace 
extends, ſo far doth the Sin of: Schiſm reach; and the Obligation 1 
preſerve the Peace of the Church extends to all lawful Conſtitutions in 
oder to it; or elſe it world fall ſhort of the Obligation to Civil Peace 
which is as far as is poſſible, and as much as lies in us, Therefore 6 


break the Peace of the Church we hve in, for the ſake of any lawful Or- 


ders and Conſtitutions made to preſerve it, is direly the Sin of Schilm, 


or an unlawful breach of the Peace of the Church. And this is not to Je 


determined by Mens Fancies, and preſent Apprebenſions z which they cal 
the Dictates of Conſcience 3 but upon plain and evident grounds, manifs. 


ſting the repugnancy of the things required to the Laws and Inſtitutions of 


Chriſt, and that they are of that importance that be allows Men rather th 


divide from ſuch a Communion, than * in the praclice of ſuch things, 
We were in a lamentable caſe, as to th 


Rome, than they have againſt ours; and I think it impoſſible to defend the 
lawfulneſs F our Separation from them, LA we had no better grounds to 
proceed upon, than they have againft our Church. For the proof of this, I 
refer the Reader to the BOOK it ſelf. This then being my opinion con- 
cerning their Practices: Was this a fault in me, to ſhew ſome reaſon for it? 
And how could I do that without proving thoſe Practicer to be finful ? and 
F they were ſmful, how could they who knowingly and deliberately continue 
in the Practice of them be innocent? What * ere the prejudices of Edu: 
cation, the authority of Teachers, the almoit invincible 3 of ſome 
nas may have to 
leſſen their Guilt, I meddle not with; but the Nature of the Actions, and 
the Tendency of them which I then declared to be ſinful; and I am ſo 
far from being alter'd in my Fudgment by any of the Anſwers. I have ſeen, 
(and I have read all that have been publiſhed ) that I am mich more con- 
firmed in it. But Dr. O. ſaith, He had ſeen a Collection of ſevere Re- 
flections by the hand of a Perſon of Honour, with his Judgment upon 
them. I wiſh the Doclor had favour'd me with a fight of them; but at 
preſent it is ſomewhat hard for me to make the Ob jections and Anſwers tw, 
And it was not ſo fairly done to mention them unleſs he had produced them. 
Therefore to the unknown Objections, J hope no Anſwer ts expected. 
But there is one expreſſion wherein I am charged with a ſcurrilous Sar- 
caſm, or a very unchriſtian judging Mens Hearts, or a ridiculous Piece of 
Nonſenſe, viz. when I ſay, That the moſt godly People among them can 
the leaſt endure to be told of their Faults : Now, ſaith Mr. A. How can 


they be moſt godly, who cannot bear reproof of their Faults, which 1s 
Aa main part of God! 


ineſs. I am really ſorry, ſome of my Anſwerers hav? 
ſo much made good the truth of that Saying in its plaineft ſenſe. Bi 
there needs no more to clear my Intention in it, but to conſider of whom it 
is ſpoken, viz. of thoſe, who will not bear being told of the Sin of Sepa- 


ration by their own Teachers. For my Werds are, © Is it that they fear 


* the Reproaches of the People? which ſome few of the moſt eminent Per- 
« ſons among them, have found they muſt undergo, if they touch upon this 
Subject (For I know not hom it comes to paſs, that the moft godly People 
e among them can the leaft endure to be told of their Faults. ) In a 
which words I bad @ particular reſpef to the Caſe of Mr. Baxter, wh 


after he had, with great honeſiy, publiſhed bis Cure of Diviſions, and 


therein ſparply rebuked eh ſeparating, dividing Humour of the People, 


I who 
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e Defence of the Reformation, if 
we had nothing more to plead againit the Impoſitions of the Church of 


| ſhould you net bear with 
Again, Why thould not you beat with leſſer contradiction, when others ye 13. 
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ioo pretended mom to religious Strictneſs, be mer with bitter Reproathes 


from them for the ſake of this Freedom, that he was forced to publiſh « 


| ſaith, He was judged by them to be too cenſorioys of them, and too Pf. p. 11, 


ſharp in telling them of. that which he did not doubt to be their Sin: 3 
And gain, H I be miſtaken, ſhould you be ſo impatient, as not to 
bear with one, that in ſuch an opinion differeth from you? And why 
my diflent, as well as I do with yours? 


muſt bear with far greater from you? Will you proclaim your ſelves 


to be the more impatient ? You will then make Men think, you are the 


molt guity——— And a little after, And yet you that ſhould be moſt 
patient, take it for a heinous crime and injury, to be told, that you 
wrong them, and that you judge too hardly of them; and that their 
Communion is not unlawful. And when we join to this, what he ſaith 


elſewhere, that they are the moſt ſelf-conceited Profeſſors who will not 


be ruled by their Miniſters, but are moſt given to diviſion and ſeparati- 
on: In a Paſſage before: mention d, there needs no more to vindicate the 
truth of this ſaying, ban to ſbem, that the moſt ſelf-conceited do often 
paſs for the moſt godly among them; tohich is a figure ſ» common, ſo 
eaſie to be underſtood, that it needs no more Apolog y, than our Saviour's 
calling the Phariſees righteous Men, and ſaying, they were ſo whole, as 
to need no Phyſician. And I cannot think fuch figures which were uſed 
by out Saviour, wnfit for a Pulpit, _ ED Fi. 
But notwithſtanding all the care I took to prevent giving any juit occa- 
ſion of offence, my Sermon bud not been long abroad, but 1 heard of great 
Clanours agtinit it, At firit it wont down quietly enough, and many of 
the 22 to read and conſider it, being pleaſed to find ſo — 
md ſo netefſary a Point debated, with ſo much Calnneſs, and freedom from 
Paſſion, Which being diſcerned by the Leaders and Managers of the Par- 
ties, it wes ſobn reſolved, that the Sermon nmſt be cried down, and the 
People diſſeeaded, by all means, from reading it. If any of them were 
talked 1etth about it, they ſbrunk up their Shoulders, and looked ſternly, 
Author and tbe Sermon. Uyun this followed a great Cry and Noiſe, both 
in City and Country, again, it; and ſome honeſt Perſons really pitied 
me, thinking 1 bad done ſome very ill thing; ſo many People were of a 
{ſudden fo ſer againſt me, and ſpoke fo bitterly of my Sermon. 1 aſked 
what the matter was £ What falſe Doctrine I had preached £ Did they 
ſuſpe&t I was turn'd Papiſt, af ſuch .a Time when all the Nation was ſet 
againſt Popery? who had written ſo much againſt it, when others, who 
are nom ſo fierce, were afraid to appear * It was ſomething they ſaid, 
had angred them ſorely, but they could not tell what; Tohich made me 
read my Sermon over again, to ſee what offenſiue Paſſages there might 


6e in it; after all, I could ſee-no juſt, cauſe for any offence, unleſs it were, 


that I perſuaded the Diſſenters to ſubmit to the Churcli of England, 


and not the Church of England to ſubmit to them. And this, 1 believe, 


lay at the bottom of many Mens Stomachs. They would have had me hu- 
our d the growing Faction, which, under a Pretence of Zeal againſt Po- 
dery, - de/ign'd to overthrow the Church of England; or, at leaſt, haue 
Pregch d for Alterations and Abatements, and taking away Ceremonies 


and Subicriptions, and leaving tbem full liberty to do what they pleaſed, 


and then Imight have gained their good opinion, and been thought to haue 
: — | a preached 
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nion were never ſo much for ſome Abatements to be made, that might 
tend to ſtrengthen and unite Proteſtants, and were conſiſtent with our Na- 
tional Settlement : Had it been ſeaſonable to have ſpoken of the Alteration 
of Laws before Magiſtrates and Judges, who are tied up to the Laws in 
eing ? Is it fit for private Perſons, when Laws are in farce, to take upon 

them to judge what Laws are fit to continue, and what not? I think the 
alteration -of eſtabliſhed Laws, which concern the preſervation of our 
Church and Religion, one of the ꝛveightieſt things that can be taken in- 
to conſideration. And although the Arguments are very plauſible one Way, 
yet the Objections are very ſtrong another. The union of Proteſtants, the 
eaſe of ſcrupulous Conſciences, the providing for ſo many poor Families 
of ejected Miniſters, are great Motives on one fide But, 

1. The Impoſſibility of ſatisfying all Diſſenters. 

2. The 8 5 ere — — number by Relaxations, 

3. The Difficulty of keeping Fucliont out of the Church, conſidering the 
rmgovernableneſs of ſome Mens Tempers and Principles. = 

4. The Danger of breaking all in pieces by Toleration. 

5. The Expoſing our ſelves to the Papiſts, and others, by receding to 
far from the firit Principles and Frame of our Reformation. 


And 6. The Difficulty of keeping out Prieſts, pretending to be allowed 


Diſſenters, are very weighty Conſiderations on the other ſide. 

So that, whatever Men talk of the eaſineſs of taking away the pre- 
ſent Impoſitions, it 7s a ,n they look no farther than their own caſe, and 
do not conſider the Strength and Union F a National Settlement, and 
the neceſſity thereof to keep out Popery, and how much eaſter it is to break 
things in pieces, than to ſet them in order again; for new Objefions will 
ſtill be raiſed againſt any Settlement, and ſo the reſult may be nothing but 
Diſorder and Confuſion. Of what mament theſe things may be thought 
to other Perfons, I know not, but they were great enough to me, to male 
me think it very unſeaſonable to meddle with eſtabliſh'd Laws; but on 
the other hand, I could not but think it ſeaſonable to endeavour to remove 
ſuch Scruples and Prejudices, as hindred the People moſt from Communion 
with our Churches; for, as I ſaid in the Epiſtle before the Sermon, 
« If the People be brought to underſtand and practiſe their duty, as to 


“ Communion with our Churches, other difficulties, which obſtruct our 


Miſchief of ® Union, will more eaſily be removed. This Paſſage Mr. A. tells me, was 


"4.5 ng the Sport and Entertainment of the Coffie-Youſes, I confeſs, 1 am 4 


wards the great Stranger to the Wiſdom of thoſe places; but I ſee Mr. A. is able to 


en. give me an account of the ſage Diſcourſes upon Points of Divinity there. 
But if thoſe 22 Gentlemen would have underſtood the difference be- 
tween Lay-Communion, and Miniſterial Conformity, they might have 
apprehended the meaning of that Paſſage. For, I am of opinion, if the 
People once thought themſelves bound to do, what they may lawfully db, 
towards Communion with us ; many of the Miniſters who ſeem now moſt 
furward to defend the Separation, would think of putting a fairer Con. 
ruction upon many things than now they do. And therefore 1 thought it 
fitteſt to bandle the Caſe of the People, who are either over-violent in theſe 
matters, without ever conſidering them, or have met with ill Inſtructors, 
who have not faithfully let them Sw what the Terms of Communion, as 
to themſelves. were. For the Scruple of the Surplice ſeems tobe worn out, 
Kneeling at the-Sacrament is generally allowed by the more judicious Non- 
conformiſts; and the only Scruple, as to them, about the Sign > = 
75 — | ro1s, 


preached a very Seaſonable Sermon. But ſuppoſing my own private o. 
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Croſs, is not, whether it be lamfiil for the Miniſter to uſe it, but whether 

it be lawful for them to offer their Children to be baptized where it is 

uſed ; and as Mr. Baxter reſolves the caſe; Baptiſm is God's Ordinance, ctrifiun 
and his privilege , and the Sin (if it be one) is the Miniſters, and not Pie#. 
his. Another Man's ſinful Mode will not juſtifie the negle& of our Du- OS ell, 
ty; elſe we might not joyn in any Prayer or Sacrament in which the Mi- g 
niſter modally finneth : that is with none. As to the Uſe of the Litur- 

oy, Mr. Baxter ſaith, he that ſeparateth from all Churches among us, Defence of 
on the account of the unlawfulneſs of our Liturgy, doth ſeparate from Cure of Di- 
them on a Reaſon common to all, or almoſt all Chriſtian Churches up- 5. ,. 
on Earth; the thoughts of which he is not able to bear. And although © 

the new Impoſitions, he ſaith, makes their Miniſterial Conformity har- : 


3 


der than formerly; yet the Peoples Conformity is the ſame (if not ea- 


fier, by ſome Amendments of the Liturgy) as when Separation was ful- 1.69.88. 
ly confuted by the old Non-conformiſts. And the moſt learned and 
worthy of them, be ſaith, wrote more againſt Separation, than the Con- 
formiſts: and the preſent Non-conformiſts have not more Wiſdom, 
Learning, or Holineſs than they. But, he ſaith, they did not only urge 
the People againſt Separation, but to come to the very beginning of the 


publick Worſhip, preferring it before their private Duties. What ground 


was there now, to make ſuch a hideous Out-cry about a Sermon, which 
perſuaded Men to no more, than the old pious, and peaceable Nonconfor- 
miſts world hade done; who talked more ſharply againſt the Sin, and Miſ- 
chief of Separation, than ] have done; as may be ſeen in the firſt Part of 
the following Treatiſe £ | 

Bnt as if they bad been the Papiſts Inſtruments, to execute the fury of 
their Wrath and Diſpleaſure againſt me, they Summon in the Power of their 
Party, and reſolve, with their full might, to fall upon me. And, as if it 
bad not been enough to deal with me by open Force, which is more Manly, 
and Generous ;, they made uſe of mean and baſe Arts, by ſcurrilous Rimes, 
by virulens and malicious Labels ſent to me without Names; by idle Stories, 
and falſe Suggeſtions, to rob me at once, of my reputation, and the Tran- 
quillity of my Mind. But I thank God, I deſpiſed fuch pitiful Artifices, 
and ſuch unmanly and barbarous Uſage , which made no other Impreſſion 
n my mind, butt to make me underſtand, that other Men could uſe me, as 
bad, or worſe, than the Papiſts. But this . to my Mind a Paſſage Arch-Biſhig 
of Arch-Biſhop Whitgift, concerning their Predeceſſors uſage of Biſhop Bee dd. 
Jewel ; after he had ſo floutly defended this Church againſt the Papiſts. p. 423. 
But, ſaith he, it is their manner, except you pleaſe their humor in all 
things, though you otherwiſe deſerve never ſo well, all is nothing with 
them, -but they will deprave you, rail on you, backbite you, invent 
Lies of you, and ſpread falſe Rumors, as though you were the vileſt. 
Perſons upon Earth. I could hardly have believed ſo ill a Character of” 


Men pretending to any kind 7 Religion, had I not found ſo juſt a paral- 
2 


lel; abating only the due allowances that muſt be made as to my Caſe, 


with reſpect to the far greater deſerts of that incomparable Biſhop, But 
notwit hiſlanding all their hard Cenſures of me, I do aſſure them, I am as 


a Proteſtant as ever I was, and ſhould pot cn as ready to promote 
the Intereſt of the Proteſtant Religion, yea, and to do any real Kindneſs 
to the Diſſenters themſelves, that may be conſiſtent with the National Set- 
tlement of our Church, andthe Honor of our Reformation. | 

After u while, they thought fit to draw their Strength into open Field 
end the Firſt who appeared againſt me, wwas Dr. Owen, who treated me 


I with 
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with that Civility, and decent Language, that I cannot but return hin 
Thanks for it; however, I was far from being ſatisfied with his Reaſon- 
ing, as will appear in the Book it ſelf: The next was Mr. Baxter, why 
appeared with ſo much Anger, and unbecoming Paſſion ;, that I truly piti- 
ed hin; and was ſs far from being tranſported by it, that it was enough 
to cure an inclination to an indecent paſſion, to ſee hom ill it became a Man 
of his Age, Profeſſion, and Reputation. At firſt he ſent me ſome captious 
Queſtions for a Trial of Skill, I returned him Anſwer, They were not 
to the buſineſs; bur it he intended to anſwer my Sermon (as I percei- 
ceived by his Letter he was put upon it, and I knew hom hardly he could 
abſtain from Writing however) I defired him not to make too haſty a Re- 
ply. But he, who ſeldom takes the Advice of his Friends, was, I ſup- 
Poſe, the more provoked by this good Counſel, and ſeems to have written 
his whole Book in one continued fit of Anger; and by ſome Rules of 
Civility peculiar to himſelf, he publiſhed my private Letter, without ſq 
much as letting me know that he intended it. Whatever injurious and 
ſpiteful Reflections he hath made upon me through bis Book, I can more ea- 
fily forgive him, than he can forgive himſelf, when he looks them over again 
with a better mind. And therefore I paſs over the Scurrility of his Pre- 
face, wherein, after he hath in 20 Particulars deſcribed, the moſt unſkil- 
ful, proud, partial, obſtinate, cruel, impertinent Adverſaries he could 
think of places of Scripture, or Similitudes for, he then concludes ;, But 
although all this be not the caſe of the Reverend Doctor. What à ma- 
licious way of reproaching is this? To name ſo many very ill things, and 
79 leave it to the Reader to 70 as much as he pleaſes; and when he is 
charged with any one to ſay, he meant not that, for he added, although 
all this be not the caſe of R. Dr. IF this be the Juſtice, the Charity, 
and Ingenuity of Mr. B. and his Brethren, who put him upon Writing, 


they muſt give me leave to think, there are ſome Non-conformiſt Miniſters, 


that are not the Wiſeſt, the Meekeſt, nor the moſt Self-denying Men up- 
on Earth. He ſeems much concerned about my being likely to have the laſt 
Word: Which I am very willing to let him have, hoping he will come to 
himſelf” before he dies; and may live to repent of the Injuries he hath done 
his Brethren and the Miſchiefs he hath done to the Church of God, by ſo 
induſtriouſly expoſing the Governors of it, and laying the Foundation for 
endleſs Separation, as will appear in the following Diſcourſe. 

The Third who entred the Liſts, was one, who ſeemed to twrite more 
like a well-diſpoſed Gentleman, than like a Divine; he wiſhes very well 
to the Cauſe he undertakes ; he diſcourſes gravely and piouſſy, without 
Bitterneſs and Rancor, or any ſharp Reflections, and ſometimes with a great 
mixture of Kindneſs towards me; for which, and his Prayers for me, J 
do heartily thank him. What I find material to the buſineſs in his Book, 1 
have conſider d in its due place. | 

The Fourth comes forth with a more than ordinary briſkneſs ; and ſeems 
ro ſet up rather for a ſort of Wit, than a grave Divine. His Book re- 
ſembled the Bird of Athens, for it ſeems to be made up of Face and Fea- 
thers: For, ſetting aſide his bold Sayings, his impertinent Trifling s, bis 
hunting up and down for any occaſion of venting his little Stories and Simili- 
tudes, there is very little of Subſtance left in him; but what he hath bor- 
rowed from Dr. O. or Mr. B. Methinks, ſuch a light, vain, ſcurrilous 
Way of Writing, doth not become ſuch a Tenderneſs of Conſcience 46 C 
Diſſenting Brethren pretend to. There is a ſort of pleaſantneſs of Wit 


which ſerves to entertain the Reader in the rough and deep Way of ay r9- 
verſies; 


| ſaith he, ſhall we come to prove his Exiſtence by ſuch demo 
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verſies 3 but certainly there is a difference between the Railery and pobd Hu: 
2 of Gentlemen, and the Feſts of Porters and N. Fer Bur this Aus 
thor ſeems to be ambitions of the honor of a ſecond Martin, | whoſe way 
be imitates, and whoſe Wit be equals. Tet this is not bis greateſt Fault, 
i be deals with me as a Man that was by any means to be run down, 
without regard to common | Ingenuity. For, ſuppoſe T had miſtaken the 
Senſe of my Text, which I am certain T did not 3, Jet I am not the only 
Perſm in the World that talks impertinently. Suppoſe there had been a 
a Fault in my Reaſoning, methinks the ſenſe of humane Frailty ſhould make 
Men not grow N upon ſuch a Diſcovery and yet I do not know one 
thing which he hath made it in; as will appear bereafter. But, will no- 
thing ſerve but to repreſent me to the World as 4 kind of Atheiſtical Hy- 
pocrite, i. e. as 4 ſecret underminer of the proof of a Deity, under the 
pretence F proving it? Tet, this be Joth more than once: which was ſo 
remote from his Buſineſs, that nothing but a wretched, malicious Deſign of 
expoſing me, could make him draw it in: He gives a gentle Touch at it in 
bis Preface, to prepare the Reader's Appetite; but p. 70. be charges me 
with proceeding upon ſuch Principles, as plainly render it impoſlible by 
any certain Argument to prove the exiſtence of a Deity. Mr. B. had un- 
happily ſaid, and without the leaſt ground, that my Principles overthrow 
all Religion; and Mr. A. vouches it, and undertakes to prove it for him. 
Mr. B. begins bis Plea for Peace with a ſaying of St. Auſtin, (he meant 
K. Hierom) that no Man ought to be patient under the accuſation of 
Hereſy : What ſhould a Man then be under the accuſation of being guil- 
ty of overthrowing all Religion, and rendring it impoſſible, by any cer- 
tain Argument, to prove that there is a God? According to all Rules of 
Juſtice, a Charge of ſo high a nature ought not to be brought againſt any 
Man, without ſuch evidence, as appears clear and convincing to him that 
brings it, But I very much miſtruſt in this caſe, that Mr. A. in bis Conſci- 
ence knew, his Proofs to be weak and inſufficient , What then can we think 
of him that charges another with ſo high a Crime, when be knows that be 
cannot prove it? His firſt Proof, he takes from my Popiſh Adverſaries, a- 
bout the inconſiſtency of proving a Deity, by ſuch infallible Arguments, 


s muſt ſuppoſe the exiſtence of what we prove; as all infallibility from 


divine Aſſiſtance muſt do. But did I ever ſay, there was no Certainty 
without infallible Aliſtance? And yet this whole matter about Certainty, 


«1 to the Proof of a God, and the Chriſtian Religion, Ihad ſo lately clear * 
ed in my laſt Anſwer to the Papiſts, which he refers to in this very place, — 
that be could not but be convinced of the Impertinency of it, His main Ar- ON 


gument he pretends to bring from a Principle of my own, for bis words are, 
He lays down this for a Principle, that the Foundation of all Certainty 
lies in the neceſſary Exiſtence of a being abſolutely perfect; how then, 

nſtration, Cui 
non poteſt ſubeſſe falſum? And then he add, That I have excluded all 
Demonſtration from the Works of God, becauſe we muſt firſt know, that 


there is an inviſible God, before we can certainly know, that there is a 


viſible World. But if I make it evident, that I lay down no ſuch Principles 


of my own; and that I do particularly inſiſt upon the certainty of proving a 
God from his Works, What doth this Wo deſerve for his Calummies? 


- Firſt, That vvhich he ſaith I lay down for a Principle, I only propoſe as 
en inference from the Hypotheſis of other Men. For my words are, And i 
if that Principle be ſuppoſed, as tlie 1 of all Phyſical Certainty, Orle. g 
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as to the Being of things, that there is a God: I ſay, if that Prin 
be ſuppoſed. From hence appears a double Palkftatinn, that Pr 1NCiple 
1. That Imake it the Principle of all certainty, whereas I expreſh ſe 
dos in their Hypotheſis Phyſical Certainty as to the being of things _— 
Is there no certainty but what is Phyſical? What thinks he of Markos” 
tical, or Metaphyſical Certainty ? ſo that there might be 4 Mathematica 
ar Metaphy ſical Certainty of the Being of a God, though this Principle 
were allowed. How then doth this prove, that ] render it impoſlible b 
any certain Argument, to prove the Exiſtence of a Deity > * 
2. That I make it a Principle of my own, whereas I only ſuppoſe it a 
following from & Principle of others, To clear this, it will be neceſſary i 
lay down the ſcope of that Diſcourſe, which was to prove, that the i 
a certainty of Faith, as well as of Senſe; and to that end I ſhewed from 
the nature of the certainty of ſenſe, that it dath fall ſbort of Mathemati. 


cal Demonſtrations ; which having done from other Arguments, I then im. 


ider their Hypotheſis, who derive all Phyſical Certainty from the know. 


Orig. Sar. 
P- 367, 
368. 
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ledge of God, who will not ſuffer Mens Minds to be deceived in clear 
perceptions; then from this Principle being fuppoſed, J infer ſeveral things 


for the advantage of the certainty of Faith. 1. That the Foundation ef 


all Certainty, 7. e. uch as was before ſpoken of, lies in the neceſſary Ex. 
iſtence of a being abſolutely perfect which I deduce as a juſt inference 
from the former Hypotheſis ; and therefore on this Suppoſition, ſomething 
above our Comprehenſion, - via. Abſolute perfection, muſt be mad: the 
foundation of eur certain knowledge of things, aud ſo the difficulty of 


our conception of matters of Faith, ought to be no hindrance to the cer. 


tainty of Faith. 2. That we have as great, or greater reaſon to believe, 


that God will not ſuffer us to be deceived in matters of Faith, as in the 


objects of our Sentes; becauſe as I there argue, there is no ſuch great dan- 
ger M being deceived, or in being e in the objects of Senſe, as in 
the matters of Faith. Let any Man nom judge, whether this be the diſ- 
courſe of one that rendred it impoſſible, by any certain Argument, to 
prove the Exiſtence of a Deity 2 or that I laid down that as a Principle 
of- my own, from which being ſuppoſed, I deduce ſuch inferences as prove 
the —_— of Faith hath no greater difficulties, than the certainty of 
Senſe. : 


Secondly, I am ſo far from excluding the cextainty of the Argument 


from the Works of God to prove his Being, that I particularly and large- 


ly inſiſt upon it from p. 401. to p. 411. but be pretends that I bring no 
Argument but from the Idea of God in our minds, which is ſo falſe, 
that 1 . f 

(10 I make uſe of that Argument only to. ſbew, that the notion of : 
God hath no conſiſtency in it, nothing repugnant to the faculties of 
our Minds: 4s appeers by, that very place be quotes: 

(2.) The mgin Arguments I inſiſt upon, are, That the things in the 
World are the manifeſt effects of divine Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power: 
and that there be ſuch things in the World which are unacceptable with- 
out a Deity, 1 1 : 

Let any Man now judge, with what Conſcience or Ingenuity, this Man 
bath managed ſuch an Accuſation againſt me, as that I go upon ſuch 
Principles, as plainly render it impoſſible, by any certain Argument, to, 
prove the Exiſtence of a Deity. ; 
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But is may be be will pretend, that he did not dgſign to prove me Athe- 
iſtical but only to ſhew, that I acted very unreaſonably in requiring a 
greater certainty in them, as to the Principles of Separation, e I do 
allow in far greater things. As to his deſign,” I leave the Reader tojudpe 
ly bis way of proceeding in it. As to the colour be bath to bring it in, on 
the account of the Grounds & Separation it is only this; The Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Aſſembly arguing againſt; the diſſenting Brethren, ſaith 


be, I ſay, That ſuch tenderneſs of Conſcience, as ariſeth out of an opi- | 


nion, (cui poteſt ſubeſſe falſum ) which may be falſe, is not a ſuffici- 
ent ground, Oc. to juſtifie Separation. But here is 4 dangerous &c. in 
the middle of a Sentence, which made me look again into the Papers, and 
there I ind ſuch words left out, as fully explain. and determine the ſenſe; 


fir the whole Sentence _rums\ thus, We much doubt, whether-ſuch ten- Paers of 
derneſs of Conſcience, as ariſeth out, of an opinion, Cui poteſt ſubeſſe dun, 


falſum, when the Conſcience is ſo tender, as that it may be withal an p. 31. 


erring Conſcience, can be a ſufficient ground to juſtifie ſuch a material 
Separation as our Brethren plead for. Where we ſee, the force is not laid 


pon the bare poſlibility of deception, : (for then no Separation could be 


allowed in any caſe, ſince all Men are fallible) but upon the ſuppoſition 
of an actual deception, 2c bich an erroneous Conſcience ſuppoſes.” For it 


is ſuch a deception as doth ſuppoſe Tenderneſs of Conſcience, which doth 


not ariſe from a poſſibility of being deceived, bur from an error of Conſci- 
ence, The Plea is, Tenderneſs of Conſcience; the Queſtion is, Whe- 


ther this Plea be ſufficient to juſtifie Separation? We much doubt it, 


ſay they, Why ſo £ the other reply: Our Reaſon is, Becauſe this Tender- 
neſs may ariſe from an erroneous Conſcience, | But.why ſbould you ſuſpect 
an erroneous Conſcience in the Caſe 2 Becauſe Perſons are liable to be de- 


ceived in the Dictates of Conſcience : eſpecially when they go. merely 


upon their own Apprehenſions, without producing Arguments ex Na- 
turd rei. For all tb debate between them about Tenderneſs of Conſci- 
ence proceeded upon this. So that art p43, is not here to be taken 
as to the barè poſſibility of deception, but of ſuch an Opinion, as carried 
a great probability along with it, that they were actually deceived. And 
what coherence is there now between this, and the Proof that I bring for 


the Exiſtence of a Deity?. ſo that, it is apparent, that this vas an bocca. 


b load upon me. as be could. And by 


len ſought after, to lay” 
this taſte. | 


Man. 


The Laſt who appeared ag ainit my Sermon, is called, The Author of 


the Chriſtian Temper. . I vas glad to find an Adverſary pretending to 


that; having found ſo little of it in the Anſwers f Mr. B. and Mr, A. 
His buſineſs. is, To commit the Rector of Sutton, with the Dean of 


St, PauPs 3. which 10as enough to make the common People Give this 


was ſome buſie Juſtice of Peace, who had talen them both at a Conventi- 
cle. The whole deſign of that Book dath not ſeem very agreeable to the 
Chriſtian 3 the Author pretends to. For it u to pick up all 
the Paſſages he could meet with, ( in a Book written twenty years. ſince ) 
with great tenderneſs towards the Difſenters, before the Laws were eſta- 
bliſh'd. ..As though, . as Mr. Cotton once anſwered, in à like caſe, there 
were ng weighty. Argument to be found, but what might be gather d 


let che. Reader judge, ib hat Ingenuity I am to expect from this 


from the weakneſs or unwarineſs of my Expreſſions...” And, haue you Anſwer to 


not very well requited the Author of that Book, for the tenderneſs and 
tity be had for uu, and the. concernment he then expreſſed, to have brought 
F ; "" "M101 2 yort 
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you in, upon eaſier Terms then were ſince required ? Aud hach be nom 
deſerved this at your hands, to haue them all thrown in his face, and ty 


be thus upbraided with his former kindneſs ? Ts this your Ingenuity, you 


Gratitude, your Chriſtian Temper ? Are you afraid of having too many 
Friends, that yon thus uſe thoſe, whom you once took to be ſuch ? 
 Methinks herein you appear very Selt-denying, but I cannot take you ty 
be any of the Wiſeſt Men upon Earth. When you think it reaſonall;, 
that upon longer time, and farther conſideration, thoſe Divines of the Al- 
ſembly, who then oppoſed Separation, ſbould change their Opinions: Will 
you not allow one ſingle Perſon, who happen'd to write about theſe mat- 
ters ꝛc hen he was very young, in twenty years time, of the moſt buſie and 
thoughtful part of bis Life, to fee reaſon to alter bis Judgment e But of- 


ter all this, wherein is it that he hath thus contradicted bimfelf 2 Is it in 


the Point of Separation, which is the preſent buſmeſs ? No, ſo far from it, 

that in that very Book, be ſpeaks as hid concerning the Unlawfulneſs f 
Separation, as in this Sermon. Which will appear by theſe Particulars 
In t. | | 3 | MI ATIIGACE. 4 


Iren P. 123. (1 ) That It 1s dnfawful to fet up new Churehtes, becauſe they Cannot 


Page 124, 


conform to ſuch practices which they ſuſpect to be unlawful. 

(2.) Thoſe are new Churches, when Men ere& diſtinct Societies for 
worſhip, under diſtin& and peculiar Officers, governing by Laws, and 
Church Rules, different from that Form they ſeparate from. 

(3.) As to things in the Judgment of the Primitive and Reformed 


Churches left undetetmin'd by che Law of God, and in matters of meer 


Page 5. 
Page 6, 7. 
Page 8. 


order and decency, and wholly as to the Form of Government, every 
one, notwithſtanding what his private Judgment may be of them, is 
bound for the peace of the Church of God, to ſubmit to the determi- 
nation of the lawful Governours of the Church. AJow but theſe three 
Concluſions, and defend the preſent Separation if you can. Why then do 
you make ſuch 'a flir about other Paſſapes in that Book, and take ſo little 
notice f theſe, whioh are moſt pertinent and material * Was it not 
poſſible for you to eſpy them, "when you 'ranſucked every corner of that 
Book, to find out ſome thing which might ſeem to make to your purpoſe? 
And yet the very firft Paſſage you quote, is within two Leaves of theſe , 
and two Paſſages more you ſoon after quote, are within a Page of them, 
and another in the very ame Puge; undeſo many np and down ſo very. 
near them, that it is impoſſible you ſhould not fee and conſider them? 
Yes, he hath at laſt found ſomething very near them, for he quotes the 
very Pages where they are. And, he ſaith, he will do me no wrong, 
for J do diſtinguiſh, be confeſſes, between Non-communion in unlawful 
or ſuſpected Rites or Practices in a Church, and entering into diſtin 
Societies for worthip. This is domg me ſome Tight however, although he 
doth not fully fer damm my meaning.” Bret be urges unother Paſſage in the 
ſame place, vis. That if others caſt them wholly out of Communion, 
their Separation is neveffary———— That is no more, than hath been al. 
ways ſaid by our Divines in reſpett to the Church of Rome. But, will 
hot this equally hold againſt our Church, if it excommunicates thoſe 
who cannot conform? I anfwer, (I.) Our Church doth not caſt any 
wholly out of Communion for meer ſcrupulous Non-conformity in ſome 
particular Rites. \ For, it allows them to Communicate in other Parts of 
worfhip, as appeared by all the Non-conformiſts 'of former times, who 
conſ! antly joined in Prayers and other Acts of worſhip, although they ſcru- 
pled ſome particular Ceremonies. | (2.) The caſe is vaſtly different, as ' 
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the neceſſity of our Separation, upon being wholly caſt out of Commu- | 
nion by che Church of Rome; and the neceſſity s others OG 
us, e ng a general Excommunication ipſo facto againit thoſe who 
publickly defame the Orders of this Church. For that is all which can 

be inferred from the Canons. For, in the former caſe, it is not à leſſer 
Ex communication denounced, as it is only in our caſe inſt publick and 
ſcandalous Offenders (which is no more than is 2 all Churches, 
and is generally ſuppoſed to lay no obligation, till it be duly executed, tba 
it be latz ſententiæ & ipſo facto) but in the Church of Rome we are 
catt out with an Anathema, ſo as to pronounce us uncapable of Salvati- 
on, if dee do not return to, and continue in their Communion ; and this 
was it which that Author. meant, by being wholly caſt out of Commu- 
nion, 7. e. with the greateſt and Liebe Church Cenſure. (3.) That 
Author could not poſſibly mean, that there was an equal reaſon in theſe 
caſes, when be expreſly determines, that in the caſe of our Church, Men 
are bound in Conſcience to ſubmit to the Orders of it; being only about 
matters of Decency and Order, and fuch things which in the Judgment 
of the Primitive and Reformed Churches are left undetermined by the Law 
of God. Although therefore be might allow à ſcrupulous forbearance of 
ſoue Acts of Communion, 4s to ſome ſuſpected Rites, yet upon the Prin- 
ciples there aſſerted, be could never allow Mens proceedings to a poſitive 
Separation From the Communion of eur Church. And ſo much ſball ſerve 
to clear the agreement | between he Rector of Sutton, and the Dean of 
d. Paul's. But if any thing in the following Treatiſe be found different 
from the ſenſe of that Book, I do entreat them to allow me that which 
I heartily wiſh. to them, viz. that in Twenty years time we may arrive 
to fuch maturity of Thoughts, as to ſee reaſon to change our opinion of 
| ſome things; and I wiſh I had not cauſe to add, f ſome Perſons too. 
There is one thing more which this Author takes notice of, and the reſt 
do not, (for elſe be offers little or nothing hut what is in the athers) which 
is, that awben 1 ſay our differences are condemned by the wiſer Proteſtants 
abroad, be ſaith, if it be fo, they may thank their Friends at home, 
that have miſrepreſented them.to the World. Therefore to give ſatisfa- 
Gon, as tothe Judgment f ſome of the moſt eminent and learned Prote- 
ſtant Divines abroad. now living, I have ſubjoined to the following Trea- 
tile, ſome Jute Letters of theirs, to 4 Perſon of great Honour and Dignity 
in our Church, to fbew the Unlawfulneſs af Separation from the Commu- 
nion of the Church of England. Which were not written by ſuch who. 


had only a partial repreſentation frum athers at a diſtance, but two 75 them 
by thoſe ar Lern Whnong us, and bave been curious obſervers both of 


the ſeparate Meetings, M of the Cuſtoms f our Churches; and the 
Third iy the Famous and Excellent Monſieur Claude. And if a Council 
could be called of all the Proteſtant. Churches in Chriſtendom, we ſhould 
not doubt of their determination of the Unlawfulneſs of the preſent Sepa- 
But before T-conolude this Preface, there is a great Objection yet to be 
removed, 19bich conterns. the Fame of publiſhing this Treatiſe, which 
ſome. do ſeem to think, to be very unſeaſonable; when there is ſo 
much talk ef Union among Proteſtants, and there appears a more ge- 
neral Inclination to it than formerly. And what, ſay they, can the 
laying open the Weakneſs of Diſſenters tend to, but to provoke and 
exafperate them, and conſequently, to obſtruct the Union ſo much de- 
red? In ſo doing, I ſhall appear to reſent more the Injuries done to 
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my Self, than the miſchief which may come to the Proteſtant Religion 
if this opportunity be not embraced for making an Union among Pro- 
teſtants. This is the force of the Objection. Tv which I anſwer, 
God forbid that I ſhould either deſign, or do any thing which tende 
to 2bſtruf ſo bleſſed a Work, as a firm and laſting Union among Proteſtant; 
world be, But my buſineſs is," to ſpew the Unreaſonableneſs of thoſe Pri 
ciples and Practices, which hinder Men from ſuch an Union, and lay a 
Foundation for perpetual and endleſs Separations. For upon the Principles 
laid down by ſome of our Diſſenting Brethren, let the Conſtitutions }, 
made never ſo eaſe to themſelves, yet others may make uſe 7 their ground; 
and carry on the Differences as high as ever. Which will render all At. 
Ttempts of Union vain, and leave the ine Weapons ready to be taken 1 
by others. If the Union ſo much talked of, be ſuth as tends to the leſſon. 
ing, and not to the increaſing of our Differences; if it be for ſtrengthening 
and ſupporting the Protęſtant Religion, and not rather for weakning and 
betraying it, by laying it more open to the aſſaults of our Fnemies; no Man 
{hall be more ready to promote it than I; no Man will rejoice more in the 
accompliſhment of itt. 9 CPE 
But nniverſal liberty is quite another thing from Union; as much as 


looſing is from binding ub; and it is ſtrange if that which the Papiſts, 


not long ſince, thought the beſt means to bring in Popery, ſhould now be 
looked on as the bf eſfectual way to keep it ut. But fuppoſe the Indul- 
gence be at preſent ſtrictiy limited to Ifiſſenting Proteſtants, are we ſure 
it ſpall always fo continue? Mill not the ſame Reaſons, af to ſcruple of 
Conſcience, ſuffering for Religion, &c. extend farther when occaſion ſerves, 
and the Popiſh Religion get footing on the Diſſenters grounds? Where 
hath the Church of Rome more Labourers, and a greater Harveſt, than 
_ rmider the greateſt liberty of Conſcience? Let the ſtate of the Northern 
Kingdoms, as. to this matter, be compared with the munber of Papiſts in 
he United Provinces. © And it will be found impoſſible to root out Po- 
pery where Toleration is allowed. (I.) Becanſe of the various ways of 
creeping in under ſeveral diſguiſes, which the Prieſts and Jeſuits have; 
and can never be prevented, where there is a general Indulgence for Diſ- 
ſenters, and an unaccountable Church Power is allowed to ſeparate Con- 
gregations. (2.). Becauſe it will be. thought great hardſbip, when Mens 
heats are over, fun them only to be deprived ef the liberty of their Conſci- 
ences, when the wildeſt Fanaticks are allowed it. (3.) Becauſe the di- 
verſity of Sefs which will be kept ist by this means, will be always thought 
a plauſible argument to draw Men to the popiſh Pretences of Unity. 
(4.) Becauſe the allowed Sets will in probability grow more inſolent upon 
a legal Indulgence, and bid defiance to the ſ#tled Conſtitution ; as we 
have ſeen already by the yet viſible effetts of the former Indulgence. If 
Laws would alter the temper of Mens minds, and make proud, ſelf willed, 
froward and paſſionate Men, become meek and humble, gentle and peace- 
able, then it were great pity, ſome Men had not had the Law on their 
{ide long ago: But is this to be locked for? are we to _ the Laws of 
Men {pould:-work more upon them than the Grace of God? I ſuch then 
continue peeviſh, and quarrelſome, full of wrath and bitterneſs againſt all 
that are not of their minds; and they meet with Men as froward and con. 
tentious as themſelves ; will this look like the Union of Proteſtants ? And 
By ſeanders will be apt to ſay, if this be all that you mean b Union of 
Proteſtants, viz. a liberty to pray and preach, and to write and diſpute a 
againſt another, there ſeems to le much more of ſenſe and reaſon in the pays 
Pretence to Unity and Infallibility. — But 
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But what then? Is there nothing to be done for diſſenting Prote+ 
ſtants, who. agree with us in all Doctrinal Articles of our Church, and 
only ſcruple the uſe of a few Ceremonies, and ſome late Impoſitions? 
ſhall theſe differences {till be continued, when they may be ſo eaſily re- 
moved? And ſo many uſeful Men be encouraged, and taken into the 
Conſtitution? Do we value a few indifferent Ceremonies, and ſome 
late Declarations, and doubtful Expreſſions, beyond the ſatisfaction of 


Mens Conſciences, and the Peace and Stability of this Church? 


As to this material Queſtion, I ſhall crave leave to deliver my opinion 
freely and impartially , and that, 1 1 

I. With reſpect to the Caſe of the People, the Terms of whoſe Union 
with us, is acknowledged by our Brethren to be ſo much eaſter than their 
own. But theſe are of two ſorts : 3 3 or br \ 


I. Someallow the uſe of the Liturgy, but ſay they cannot join in 


Communion with us, becauſe the participiation of the Sacraments hath 


ſuch Rites and Ceremonies annexed to it, which they think unlawful; 


and therefore till theſe be removed, or leſt indifferent, they dare not 
join with us in Baptiſm, or the Lord's- Supper, becauſe in the one the 


Croſs is uſed, and in the other Kneeling 1s required. + As to theſe J an- 


(..) Upon the moſt diligent ſearch I could make into theſe things, I find 


no good ground for any ſeruple of Conſcience, as to the uſe of theſe Cere- 


monies, and as little as any as to the Sign of the Croſs, as it is uſed in our 


Church; nat wit hſtanding all the noiſe that bath been made about its being 

4 new Sacrament, and I know not what, but of this at large in the fol. 

„ A Eo A ts . 
(2.) I. ſee no ground for the Peoples ſeparation from other Acts of Com- 


municn, on the account of ſome Rites they ſuſpett. to be unlawful. And 


eſpectally when the uſe of ſuch Rites is none of their own Att, as the Croſs 
in Baptiſm # not; and. when ſuch an Explication is annexed concerni 
the intention of Kneeling at the Lord's-Supper, as is in the Rubrick after 
the Communion. x. SIGH 
(3) Notwithſtanding, becauſe the uſe of Sacraments in 4 Chriſtian 
Church aught to be the moſt free from all exceptions, and they ought to be 
fo adminiſtred, as rather to invite than diſcourage ſcrupulous Perſons from 
Joining in them; I do think it would be a part of Chriſtian Wiſdom and 
Condeſcenſion in the Governours of our Church, to remove thoſe Bars from 
2 freedom. in joining in full Communion with us, which may be done, eit her 


by wholly taking away the Sign of the Croſs ; or if that may give offence 


to others, by confining the uſe of it to the publick adminiſtration of Baptiſm 
er by leaving it indifferent, as the Parents deſire it. As to Kneeling at 


the Lord's-Supper, ſince ſome Poſture is neceſſary, and many devout People 


ſcruple any other, and the Primitive Church did in ancient Times, receive 
it in the poſture at ; there is no reaſon to take this away, even in 
Parochial Churches, provided, that thoſe who ſcruple Kneeling do receive 
it, with the leafi offence to others, and rather ſtanding than futing, be- 
cauſe the former is mot agreeable to the practice of Antiquity, and of out 
Neighbour Reformed Churches. As to the Surplice in Parochial Churches, 
it is nat” of that conſequence, as to bear @ diſpute one way ar other. And 
« to Cathedral Churches, there is no neceſſity of alteration; But there is 


another thing which ſeems to he of late much ſcrupled in Baptiſm, viz. the 


uſe of God-fathers and God-mothers excluding the Parents, Although 


Ido nat queſtion but the Practice of our Church may be juſtified, ( as 1 
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| have doe it towards the end of the following Treatiſe) yet I 2 no ne- 


mm 


ceſſity of adhering ſo ſtrictiy to the Canon herein, but that à little altera. 
tion may prevent theſe Scruples, either by ene. the Parents to join 
with the Sponſors, or by the Parents publickly deſiring the Sponſors to repre- 
ſent them in offering the Child to Baptiſm, or, which ſeems mot apreeable 
to Reaſon, that the Parents offer the Child to Baptiſm, and then the Spen- 
ſors perform the Covenanting part, repreſenting the Child; and the Charge 
after Baptiſm be given in common, to the Parents and Sponſors. 

Theſe things being allowed, I ſee no Obſtruction remaining, as to a full Uni- 
on of the Body of ſuch Diſſenters with us, in all Acts of Divine Worſhip, and 
Chriſtian Communien, as do not reject all Communion with 14 as unlawfil, 
2. But becauſe there are many of thoſe, who are become zealous Prote. 

ſtants, and plead much their Communion with us in Faith and Do- 
ctrine, although they cannot join with us in worſhip, becauſe they de- 


ny the lawfulneſs of Liturgies, and the right Conſtitution of our 


Churches; their Caſe deſerves ſome conſideration, whether and how far 


they are capable of — made ſerviceable to the common Intereſt, and to 


the ſupport of the Proteſtant Religion among us? * 


To their Cale F anſwer, la ele e 

Firit, That a general unlimited Toleration to diſſenting Proteſtants, 
will ſoon bring Confuſion among us, and in the end Popery, as I have 
ſbewed already; and a ſuſpenſion of all the penal Laws that relate to Diſ- 


ſenters is the ſame thing with @ boundleſs Toleration. 


Secondly, If any preſent Favours be granted to ſuch, in conſideration of 
our circumſtances, and to prevent their conjunction with the Papiſts, for a 
general Toleration, (for if ever the Papiſts obtain it, it muſt be under 
their Name) if, I ſay, ſuch favour be thought fit to be ſhewed them, it 
ought to be with ſt $4 reſtrictions and limitations, as may prevent the miſ- 
chief which may eaſily follow upon it. For all ſuch Meetings are a perpe- 
tual reproach to our Churches, by their declaring, that our Churches are 
no true Churches, that our manner of worſhip is unlawful, and that 
our Church-Government is Anti-chriſtianz and that on theſe accounts 
they ſeparate from us, and worſhip God by themſelves. But if ſuch an 


Indulgence be thought fit to be granted, I humbly offer theſe things to con- 


ſideration. 

I. That none be permitted to enjoy the privilege of it, who do not declare 
that they do hold Communion with our Churches to be unlawful. For 
it ſtems unreaſonable to allow it to others, and will give countenance to end- 
leſs and cauſeleſs Separations. | 


2. That all who enjoy it, beſides taking the Teſt again Popery, do ſub- 


ſcribe the Thirty ſix Articles of our Faith, becauſe the pretence of this 


Liberty is joining with us in Points of Faith; aud this may more probably 


prevent Papiſts getting in among ſt them. : 
3. That all ſuch as enjoy it, muit declare the particular Congregaiins 


they are of, and enter their Names before ſuch Commiſſioners as ſball be 


authoriſed for that purpoſe; that ſo this may be no pretence for idle, looſe, 
and profane Perſons, never going to any Church at all. ; 

4. That both Preachers and Congregations be liable to ſevere Penalt 165, 
if they uſe any bitter or reproachful words, either in Sermons or Writings, 
againit the eſtabliſhed Conſlitution of our Churches; betauſe they deſire 
only the freedom of their own Conſciences; and the uſmg this liberty will 
diſcover it is not Conſcience, but a turbulent factious Humour, which makes 
them ſeparate from our Communion. e 


5. That 
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5. That all indulged Perſms be particularly obliged to pay all legal Du- 


1 
1% 4 Foundation for the diſtur 


ties to the parochial Churches, (left mere covetou neſs tempt Men to run 
among them ) and no Perſons ſo indulged be capable of any publick Office. 
I not being reaſonable, that ſuch ſhould be truſted with Government, who 
look upon the Worſhip eſtabliſhed by Law as unlawful, | IST, 
6. That no other Penalty be laid on ſuch indulged Perſons, but that of 


| Twelve-pence a —_— for their abſence from the Parochial Churches, 
| which ought to be duly collected for the uſe of the Poor, and cannot be 


7. That the Biſhops, as Viſitors appointed ” Law, have an exact Ac- 
cnmt given to them, of the Rule of their Worſhip and Diſcipline, and of 
all the Perſons belonging to the indulged Congregations, with their Qualities, 


and Places of abode; and that none be admitted a Member of any ſuch 


Congregation, without acquainting their Viſitor with it, that ſo means 
may be uſed to prevent their leaving our Communion, by giving ſatis- 
faction to their Scruples. This Power of the Biſhops cannot be Frupled 
by them, fince herein they are conſidered as Commiſſioners appointed by 
Laws CONT rTP ao At 5 CER TIO 
8. That no indulged Perſons preſume under ſevere Penalties, to breed up 
Scholars, or to teach Gentlemens Sons Univerſity Learning; becauſe this 
may be juſtly looked on as a deſign to propagate Schiſm to Poſterity, and to 
y The. 1 of future Generations. f 
II. 4s to the Caſe of the ejefted Miniſters, I have theſe things to offer, 
1. That bare ſubſcription of the Thirty fix Articles, concerning Do- 
drinal Points, be not allowed as ſufficient to qualifie any Man for a Living, 
any Church-preferment, fir theſe Reaſons, ng. 
Firſt, Any Lay-man, upon theſe Terms, may not only be capable of 4 
Living, hut may take upon bim to adminiſter the Sacraments ; which 
was never allowed in any tvell. conſtituted Church in the Chriſtian World. 
And ſuch an allowance among us, inſtead of ſetling and uniting us, wil 
innediately bring things into great confuſion, and give mighty advantage 
to the Papiſts againft our Church. Ang we haue reaſon to flar a defi 
of this Nature, under a pretence of Union of Proteſtants, tends to the 
ſubverſion of this Church, and throwing all things into confuſion, which 
at laft will end in Popery. 1 : Eng 
Secondly, This will bring a Faction into the Church, which will more 
endanger it than external oppoſition. For ſuch Men will come. in trium- 
Phantly, having beaten 8 Thace of the Thirty nine Articles, and 299 
in legal poſſeſſion of their Places, will be ready to deſie and contemn thoſe 
who ſubmitted to the reſt, and to glory in their Conqueſts, and draw Fol- 
lowers after them, as the victorious Confeſſors againft Prelacy and Cere- 
monies. And can they imagine thoſe of the Church of England will ſze 
the reputation of the Church, or their own, to ſuffer fo much, and not 


oppear in their 'own Vindication ? Things are not come to that 45 nor 


will they ſuddenly be, that the Friends of the Church of England 220 be 
either 8 or aſhamed to own her Cauſe. We do beartily and ſincerely 
defire Union with our Brethren, if it may be bad on juft and reaſonable 
Terms ;, but they muft not think, that we will give up the Cauſe of the 
Church for ir, ſo as to condemn its Conſtitution, or make the Ceremonies 
unlawful, 2which have been hitherto obſerved and fractiſed in it. If any 
Rr re can be found out for the eaſe of other Mens Conſciences, without 
ecting on our own; if they can be _ in, without reproach or di m A 
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to the Reformation of the Church; I bope uo true Son of the Chung, , 


England twill oppoſe it. But if the deſign be to bring them in iS 
to bridle and control the Episcopal Power, by Fee up fony Bibo n 


a Dioceſe againit one; if it be for them to trample upon the Ch 

England, and not to ſubmit to its Order and an dts yg U 
moderate terms, let them not call this a deſign of Union, but the pivin 
Law to a Party, to oppoſe. the Church of England. And bat the ug 


| ceſs of this will be, let wiſe Men judge. 


Thirdly, a ſubſcription ro Thirty fx Articles were ſufficient by th 
Statute 13 El. c. 12. I do not underſtand how by virtue of that Statute 2 
Man is bound publickly | 


. 


4 and the Teſtimonial of his Subſcription, on pain of being deprived ipſy 
o n . 4. 
Part 323, 


faclo, if he do not. For the Lord Chief Fuſtice Coke. ſaith, That ſub. 
{cription to the Thirty nine Articles is required by force of the AR of 
Parliament, 13 Eliz. c. 12. And he adds, That the Delinquent is dif 
bled and deprived ipſo fa&to; and that a conditional ſubſcription to them 
was not ſufficient, was reſol ved by all the Judges in England. But how 
a Man ſhould be deprived ipſo facto, for not ſuhſcribing, and reading the 
Thirty nine Articles, as appears by the Caſes mentioned in Coke; and yt 
be required only to ſubſcribe to Thir 
too bard for me t0-condive;'; in 
2. But notwithſlanding this, if any temper can be found out, as to the 
manner of Subſcription, that, may give eaſe to the Scruples of our Brethren, 
and fecure the Peace of the Church, the defired Union may be attained 
without that apparent danger of increaſing the Fatiows among us. 
And this I ſuppoſe may be done, by an abſolute ſubſcription to all thiſe 
Articles which ooncern the Doctrine of the true Chriſtian Faith, and the 
uſe of the Sacraments; and à ſolemn Promiſe under their hand, or Sub- 


ſcription. of peaceable ſubmiſſion, as to the reft, ſo as not to oppoſe or con- 


tradi them, either in Preaching or Writing; upon the ſame penalty wil 
they had nat ſubſcribed to the Thirty fix. Which may be à more en 2 
means to keep the Church in quiet, than forcing a more rigorous Subſcripti- 
on upon them, or leaving them at their full liberty, 

3. As to the other Subſcription required, 1 Jac. to the Three Articles. 
The firft is provided for, by the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy. 
The third is the ſame with the Subſcription to the Thirty nine Articles. 
And as to the ſecond, about the Book of Common-Prayer, e#c. it ought 
to be 1 | 21 | 4 : aj l \ FR: FRY 

(I.) Whether, for the ſatisfaction of the ſcrupulous, ſome more | 
and 2 FEM may not v- be 8 2 eg Whether the 
New Tranſlation of the Pſalms were nat fitter to be uſed, at leaft in Pa- 
rochial Churches? Whether Portions of Canonical Scripture were not 
better put inſtead of Apocrypha Leſſons? WV bether the Rubrick about Sal- 
vation of Infants, might not be reftared to its former place, in the Office of 
Confirmation, and ſo the preſent exceptions againi it be removed * Whe- 


ther thoſe expreſſions which Abe, the ſtrict exerciſe of Diſcipline, in 


burying the Dead, 2c ere nat better left at liberty in our preſent Caſe * Such 
4 Review made by wiſe and peaceable Men, not given to wrath and dil- 
puting, may be ſo far from being à diſbonour to this Church, that it may 
add to the glory of it. „% Nis) 15 B 

(2.) Upon ſuch a Review, whether it be not great Reaſon that all Per- 
ſens who officiate in the Church, be not only tied to 4 conſtant uſe of . 
in all publick Offices, (as Aten as they adminiſter them) which they ought 


to read the Thirty nine Articles in the Church, 


& fx, by the ſame Statue, is a thn 


* 


* 
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in Perſon frequently to do, but to declare at their firft entrance upon * 


cochial Charge, their approbation of the uſe of it, after their own reading 
of it, that ſo the People may not ſuſpect them to carry on a fattious Deſign, 
under an outward pretence of Conformity to the Rules of the Church they 


(3.) Whether ſuch a ſolemn uſing the Liturgy, and Approbation and 
Promiſe of the uſe / it, may not be ſufficient, inſtead of the late Form 
of declaring their Aſſent and Conſent, which hath been ſo much ſcrupled 

our Brethren? | 4.4) 

Theſe are all the * i hic h appear to me reaſonable to be allowed in 

which 1 ſuppoſe may be granted without detriment 
or diſbonour to our Church. There are other things very deſirable towards 
the happineſs and flouriſhing of this Church, as the exerciſe of Diſci- 
pline in Parochial Churches, in 2 due ſubordination to the Biſhop; the 
reforming the Eccleſiaſtical Courts as to Excommunication, without pre- 
judice to the excellent Profeſſion f the Civil Law; the WY F more 
Churches in great Pariſhes, eſpecially about the City of London; the re- 
treuching Pluralitiesz the ftricineſs and ſolemnity of Ordinations ; the 
making a Book of Canons ſuitable to this Age, for the better regulating 
the Converſations of the Clergy.  \ Such things as theſe, might facilitate 


our Union, and make our Church, in ſpite of all its Enemies, become a 


praiſe 1n the whole earth. X | 

The Zeal I bave for the true Proteſtant Religion, for the Honour of 
this Church, and for 2 firm Union among Brethren, bath tranſported me 
beyond the bounds of a Preface ; which I do now conclude with my hearty 
Prayers to Almighty God, that be, who is the God of Peace, and the 
Fountain of Wiſdom, would ſo direct the Counſels of thoſe in authority, 
and incline the bearts of the People, that we ma neither run into a Wil- 
derneſs of Confuſion, nor be driven into the Abyſs of Popery; but that 
the true Religion being 274 among us, we may with one heart and 
mind ſerve the only true God, through his only Son Jeſus Chriſt the Prince 
of Peace, and our alone Advocate and Mediator. Amen. 
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PART I. 


An Hiſtorical Account of the Riſe and Progreſs of 
Separation. 


§ 1. No Separation in the beginning of the Reformation, althougb there 
awere then the ſame. Reaſons which are now pleaded. & 2. Our 
Terms of Communion being the ſame which were required by the Mar- 
tyres in _ Mary's days. F. 3. A true account of the Troubles of 
rancford. Mr. B's miſtake about them. F. 4. The firſt cauſes of the 
* diſlike of our Ceremonies. 755 The Reaſons of retaining them at the 
time of Reformation. 6. The Tendencies to Separation Fecked by Beza 
and other Reformed Divines abroad. F 7. The Heats of the Nonconfor- 
miſts gave occaſion to Separation. & 8. Their zeal againſt it notwith- 
ſtanding; their repreſenting the ſinfulneſs and miſchief of it. F 9, 10. 
The true ſtate of the Controverſie between the Separatiſts and Nonconfor- 
miſts, F 11. Their Anſwers to the 3 Reaſons. F 12. The pro- 
greſs of Separation. The Schiſms and Diviſions among the Separatiſts the 
occaſion of Independency. That makes Separation more inexcuſable, by 
owning ſome of our Churches to be true . F 13. The miſchiefs 
_ which followed Independency both abroad, and F 14. laber into Eng- 
land. F 15. The Controverſie ſtated between the Divines of the Aſſembly 
and the Diſſenting Brethren. F 16. The Cauſe of the Aſſembly given 
up by the 2 Diſſenters. F 17. The old Nonconformiſts Judgment 
of” the unlawfulneſs F mens preaching here, when forbidden by Laws, 
Fully cleared from ſome late Objections. ; 
Seck. I. O R our better underſtanding the State of this Con- 
| F troverſie, it will be neceſſary to premiſe theſe two 
'Things., 5 
| I. That although the preſent Reaſons for Separation 
world have held from the beginning of our Reformation, yet no ſuch thing 
was then practiſed, or allowed, by thoſe who were then moſt zealous for 
Reformation, | 


2. That 
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"2. That when Separation began, it was moſt vehemently ippoſed by rhoſ 


Non confurmiſtr who diſliked many things in our Church, and wiſhed for a 


farther Reformation, And from a true Account of the State of the Con- 
zroverſie then, it will appear, that the Principles owned by them, do 


overthrow the preſent practice of Separation among us. 


In the making out of theſe, I ſhall give a full account of the Riſe 
and mr" of this Controverſie about Separation from the Communion of 
our Church. . : I | 

I. That alchougb the preſent Reaſons for ation would haue held 


| from the beginning 4 the Reformation, yet no ſuch thing was then practi- 
tho 


ſed, or allowed by thoſe ar ho were then moſt zealous for Reformation, By 
Separation we mean nothing elſe, but Withdrawing from the conſtant Com- 
munion of our Church, and joyning with ſeparate Congregations fur great- 


er Purity of Morſuip, and better means of Edification. By the preſent Rea- 


ſons for Separation we underſtand ſuch as are at this day inſiſted on, by 
thoſe who pretend to juſtihe theſe Practices; and thoſe are ſuch, as make 


the Terms of Communion with our Church to be unlamful. And not one 


of all thoſe, which my Adverſaries at this time hope to juſtifie the pre- 
ſent Separation by, but would have had as much force in the beginning 
of the Reformation. For our Church ſtands on the ſame Grounds; uſeth 
the ſame Ceremonies (only fewer p) preſcribes the ſame Liturgy (only 
more corredted';) hath the ſame conſtitution and frame of Government; 
the ſame defect of Diſcipline; the ſame manner of appointing parochial 


Miniſters; and at leaſt as effectual means of Edification, as there were 
- when the Reformation was firſt eſtabliſhed. And what advantage there 
zs, in our preſent circumſtances, as to the Number, Diligence and Learn- 


ing of our allowed Preachers; as to the retrenching of ſome Ceremo- 
nies, and the Explication of the meaning of others; as to the Miſchiefs 


ve have ſeen follow the practice of Separation, do all make it much more 
unreaſonable now, than it had been then. 8 


Sect. II. It cannot be denied, that there were different zpprehenfions 


concerning ſome few things required by our Church in the beginning of 
the Reformation; but they were ſuch things, as are the leaſt ſcrupled 
now. ers refuſed the wearing of 4 ſquare Cap, and Tippet, &c. un- 
Eſ 4 Difference were made between the Popiſh Prieſts and ours. Hooper 
at firſt ſcrupled the Epiſcopal Habits, but he ſubmitted afterwards to the 
uſe of them. Bucer, ſome others, diſliked ſome things in the firſt 
Common-Prayer-Book of Edward the Sixth, which were corrected in the 
Second: So that upon the Review of the Liturgy there ſeemed to be 
little or no diſſfatisfa&ion left in the Members of our Church; at leaſt, 
e pow made the grounds of Separation. For 

we read of none, who an conſtant 25 of the Liturgy, or to com- 
. eremonies which were retained, as the Croſs 

in Baptiſm, and Kneeling at the Communion, which are now thought ſuch 
Bugbears to ſcare People from our Communion, and make them cry out 
in ſuch a dreadful manner of the Miſchief of Impoſitions;, as though the 
Church muſt unavoidably be broken in pieces by the weight and burden 
of two or three ſuch inſupportable Ceremonies. Now we are told, That 
it is unreaſonable that any ſbould create @ neceſſity of Separation, and then 


As and 


Monuments 


Vol. 3. 
p. 131. 


Miſchief of 
Impoſitions 


complain of an Impoſſibility of Union. By whom? At what time? In Preface. 


what manner was this neceſſity. of Separation created? Hath our Church 


ſame 


made any new Terms of Communion, or alter d the old ones? No: the 
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ſame Author faith, It is perpetuating the old Conditions, and venturins 


Freſh ſuit a- 
gainſt Cere- 
monies, P. 
467. 


— 


our Peace in an old Worm-eaten Bottom, wherein it muſt certainly miſ- 
carry. | | 
Not to infiſt on his way of Expreſſion, in calling the Reformation 
an old Morm. eaten Bottom; which ill becomes them that would now be 
held the moſt zealous Proteſtants. I would only know, if thoſe Term, 
of Communion which were impoſed by the Martyrs, and other Refor. 
mers, and which are only continued by us, do, as this Author ſaith 
Create a Neceſſity of Separation; how then it came to paſs, that. in all 


King Edward's Days, there was no ſuch thing as Diviſion in our Church © 


about them ? | : re ff ag 45h 
And even Dr. Ames, who ſearched as carefully as any into this mat- 
ter, can bring no other Inſtances of any differences. then, but thoſe of 


Rogers and Hooper : he adds indeed, Thar Ridley and others agreed 


with Hooper. Wherein? What, in oppoſing our Ceremonies, when 
Hooper himſelf yielded in that which he at firſt ſcrupled > No, hut there 


was a perfect reconciliation between them, before they ſuffered. And what 


then? Is there any the leaſt colour of Evidence, that before that Recon- 
ciliation, either Hooper or Rogers held ſeparate Aſſembles from the Con- 


formiſts, or that Ridley ever receded from his ſtedfaſt adhering to the 


_ Orders of this Church? This is then a very mean Artifice, and diſingenu- 


ous Inſinuation. For-although Ridley, in his Letter to Hooper, out of his 


great Modeſty and Humility, ſeems to take the blame upon himſelf, b 


Pet. Mar- 
tyr, Epiſt. 
Theolog. 
Hoopero, 
Bucer, 
Script. 
Anglic. p. 
708. 


Ads and 
Mon. Vol. 


3. P. 319. 


Ridley sAr- 
ticles of Vi- 
ſitation, 


1550. 


Vindicat of 
Noncorf, p. 


13. 


attributing the greater Wiſdom to Hooper in that difference; yet he dot 

not retra& his Opinion, but only declares the hearty love that he bore to 
him, for his conſtancy in the Truth. Neither do we find that ever Hooper, 
repented of his Submiflion, to which he was ſo earneſtly perſuaded, both by 


Peter Martyr, and Martin Bucer; and Peter Martyr in his Letter to Bucer 


condemns his frowardneſs, and faith, That this cauſe was by no means 
approved by the wiſer and better ſort of Men. But Ames ſaith, Mr. Brad- 
ford might have been added, who calleth forked Caps and Tippets, Anti- 
chriſtian Pelf and Baggage. Suppoſe this were true, it proves no more 
than that a good Man had an unreaſonable Scruple, and ſuch as is 
thought ſo by our Brethren themſelves at this day. But did he ever 
divide the Church on ſuch an account as this? Did he ſet up ſeparate 
Congregations, becaule a ſquare Cap and a Tippet would not go down with 


him? No, he was a far better Man than to do ſo. But if the whole 


words had been ſet down, the ſeeming force of theſe words had been 
taken away, for they are theſe; The cognizance of the Lord ſtandeth not 
in forked Caps, Tippets, ſhaven Crowns, or fuch other Bag gage and Arti- 
chriſtian pelf, but in ſuffering for the 1 i. e. it is more a Mark of 
God's Service to ſuffer „ as a PM, than to be at caſe as 
a Romiſh Prieſt, for he puts them althogether, Waps, Tippets, and ſhaven 
Crowns. And what is this to the Impo/itions of our Church, or Separati- 
on on the account of them? Dr. Ames knew too much, to pretend to any 


think like that in thoſe Times; for there was no ſuch thing as Separa- 


tion from our Church then heard of, on the account of theſe dividing 
Impoſitions. Some furious Anabaptiſts it may be, or ſecret Papiſts then 
had ſeparate Meetings, of which Ridley bids enquiry to be made in his 
Articles of Viſitation; but no Proteſtants, none that joined in the Articles 
of our Faith, and Subſtantials of Religion with our Church, as Dr. C. 
ſpeaks, did then apprehend any neceſſity of Separation from it; not fe 

| | f 5 
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of the Reformation, ſhould diſcern no ſuch 
which eee Faye n | 
it poſtible, that Men that fifted every thing with ſo much care them- 


vi 
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the ſake of the aerial Sign of the Croſs ; nor kneeling at the Communion ; 
nor the religious obſervation of Holy-aays ;, nor the conſtant uſe of the Li- 
turgy; nor any one of all the particulars mentioned by Dr. G. which, p. 35, 37. 
he faith, matet our Communion unlawful, and eee from it to be ne- 
eſſary. Ho come theſe Terms to be ſo unlawful now, which were 


then approved by ſuch holy, learned, and excellent Men as our firſt Rz- 


formers © Were they not arrived to that meaſure of Attainments, or Com- 
ebenſion of the Truths of the Goſpel, that Men in our Age are come to? 


8 ir credible, that Men of ſo great integrity, ſuch indefatigable induſtry. 


ſuch profound judgment, as Crammer and Ridley, who were the Heads 
ſafubeſs in - theſe things, 
nting Artificer can cry out upon as wnlawfil? Is 


ſelves, and made uſe of the beſt help from others, and begg'd the Di- 


vine Aſſiſtance, ſhould ſo fatally miſcarry in a matter of ſuch mighty 
importance to the Souls of Men? Could not Latimer, or Bradford, or 


ſuch holy and mortified Men as they, diſcern ſo much as a More of 


unlawfulneſs in thoſe Times, which others eſpy ſuch Beams in now ? 
What makes this: wonderful difference of eye-fight 2 Were 'they under 


' a cloudy, and dark, and Fewiſb Diſpenſation ; and all the clear Goſpel 
Light of Diviſion and Separation reſerved for our Times? Did they want 


warinth and zeal for Religion, who burnt at the Stake for it? Doth 
God reveal his Will to. the meek, the humble, the inquiſitive, the re- 
ſolute Minds? And would he conceal ſuch weighty things from thoſe 
who were ſo deſirous to find the Truth, and ſo reſolved to adhere to 
it? If - Dioceſan Epiſcopacy, and the Conſtitution f our Church were ſuch 
an unlawful thing, as ſome now make it, it is ſtrange ſuch Men ſhould 
have no er. of it, no = are | oy rd ſuffer? For as H. Facts An; 
Jacob, the old Nonconformift, ſaith, in anſwer to Johnſon the Separatiſt, mer w 
2 e 3 bimſelf - 1 e Fay and Ar Was pag 
y the Pape unjuſtly and unſufficiently depoſed, and by Queen Mary forcibly 
Las phat Fer be: ever repent of holding that Office to bi Ab 
Alſo did not Ridley ſtand upon bis Right to the Biſhoprick of London, 
though ready to die? Latimer, though he renounced his Biſboprick, yet he 
kept bis Miniſtry, and never repented him of it. Philpot never diſliked 
his Archdeacony ;, va, 'when be refuſed bloody Bonner, yet he appealed to 
e Biſhop-of Wincheſter. The like mind is to be _ in 


bis Ordinary, the Biſhop": | 
Aud generally, whoſoever were Miniſters then of the Pre- 


Biſhop Farrar. - A. - | 
lats Ordination,: they never renounced it, though they died Martyrs, Fohn= 

ſon indeed quotes ſame Paſſages of Bradford, Hvoper and Bale againſt on... 
the Hierarchy; but hg notoriouſly miſapplies the words of Bradford, tis ninch = 


which are, The time was, '2wben the Pope was out of England, but not Reaſon. 


all Popery ;, which he would have underſtood of the Times of Reforma- B ufud's 
tion, under Euward VI. whereas he ſpeaks them expreſly of King Henry's Conter. 
days. And it is not credible, Hooper ſhould think the Hierarchy unlaw- BB. 45; - 
ful, who (as it is generally believed) had the adminiſtration of two and gin. 
Biſhopricks at once. Bale's words were ſpoken in Henry VIII. his time, 2 
and could not be meant of a Proteſtant Hierarchy, for he was after a 
Biſbop himſelf. But H. Jacob anſwers to them all, That ſuppoſing theſe n. 
Men diſliked the Hierarchy," it made the ſtronger againit the Principles of pals Hb 
Separation: Secing for all that, they did not refuſe to communicate and 
partake with them then as true Chriſtians. And that not only e 
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and at certain ſeaſons, but they maintained conſtant and fixed Communion 
3 with our Church, as the Members of it. Wie g ; t 
Sef. 3. Thus matters ſtood as to communion: with our Church in the 
days of Edward VI. but as ſoon as the Perſecution began in Queen Ma- 
7y's time, great numbers were forced to betake themſelves to forei 
Lerters of parts, whereof ſome went to Zurick, others to Baſil. others to Straſburg, 
5 and others to Frankford. Grindal, in a Letter to B. Ridley, faith, they 
were nigh an hundred Students and Miniſters then in exile: Theſe, with 
the People in all other Places, Geneva excepted, kept to the Orders 
eſtabliſhed in our Church; but at Frankford ſome began to be very buſie 
in reforming our Liturgy, leaving out many things, and adding others, 
which occaſioned the following Troubles of Frankford. -'The true ground 
Plea for whereof is commonly much miſ-repreſented. Mr. Baxter faith, The. 
. 120. Aiſference was between thoſe which ſtrove for the Engliſh Liturgy, and 
others that were for a free way of praying, 1. e. as he explains it, from 
the preſent ſenſe and habit of the Speaker; but that this is a great mi- 
ſtake, will appear from the account publiſhed of them, 4. D. 1575. by 
one that was a Friend to the Diſſenting Party. From which it appears, 
that no ſooner were the Engliſh arriv'd at Frankford, but the Miniſter - 
the French Congregation there, came to them, and told them, he had 
obtained from the Magiſtrates the freedom of a Church for thoſe who 
came out of England, but eſpecially for the French; they thanked him 
and the Magiſtrates for ſo much kindneſs, but withal let them under- 
ſtand this would be little benefit to the Engliſh, unleſs they might have 
the liberty of performing all the Offices of Religion in their own 
Tongue, Upon an Addreſs made to the Senate, this requeſt was gran- 
ted them; and they were to make uſe of the French Church at different 
times, as the French and they could agree, but with this expreſs Proviſo, 
that they ſhould not diſſent from the French in Dactrine, or Ceremonies, leit 
1 they ſhould thereby miniſter occaſion of offence. But afterwards, it ſeems, 
7 the Magiſtrates did not require them to be ſtrictly tied up to the French 
; | Ceremonies, ſo they did mutually agree. Upon this, they peruſed the 
Engliſh Order, and endeavour'd to bring it as near as they could to the 
French Model, by leaving out the Reſponſes, the Litany, Surplice, and 
many other things, and adding a larger Confeſſion,” more ſuitable to the 
State and Time, after which a Pſalm was ſung ; then the. Miniſter, after 
a ſhort Prayer for Divine Aſſiſtance, (according to Calvin's Cuſtom ) was 
to proceed to the Sermon, which being ended, then followed a general 
Prayer for all Eſtates, particularly for England, ending with the Lord's 
Prayer; and fo repeating the Articles of the Creed, and another Pſalm 
ſung, the People were diſmiſſed with the Bleſſing. By which we ſee, 
here was not the leaſt controverſie, whether a Laturg y or not; but whe- 
ther the Order of Service was not to be accommodated, as much as 
might be, to the French Model, However, when they ſent to the Eng- 
liſo in other Places to reſort thither, by reaſon of the great Convenien- 
cies they enjoy'd, and acquainted them with what they had done; it 
gave great offence to them, which they expreſſed in their Letters. Thoſe 
of Zurick ſent them word, They determined to uſe no other Order, than 
That Tobich was la# eſtabliſhed in England; and in another Letter, The 
 defire to be aſſured from them, that if they removed thither, they ſoould. 
| all join in the ſame Order of Service concerning Religion, which was in 
England, laff ſet forth by King Edward. To this the 9 ion of 


rankford 
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n Frankford returned anſwer, That they could not, in all points, warrant 

| the full uſe of the Book of Service, which they impute to their preſent 

le Circumſtances.,, in which they ſuppoſe ſuch Alterations would be allow- 

2 2d; but they intended not hereby to deface the worthy Laws and Ordinan- 

n ces of King Edward. Theſe learned Men of Straſburg, underſtanding 

H their reſolutions, ſend Grindal to them, with a Letter ſubſcribed by 

J Sixteen, wherein they intreat them, To reduce the Engliſh Church there, 

h much as poſfible, to the Order lately ſet forth in England, left, ſay they, 

s, by much altering of the ſame, they 155 ſeem to condenm the chief Au- 

ie thors thereof, "who, as they now ſuffer, ſo are they mot ready to confirm 

$, that fall with the price of their Bloods ., and ſhould alſo both give occaſion 

d to our Adverſaries to-accuſe our Doctrine of imperfection, and us of muta- 

. bility and the godly to doubt of that truth wherein before they were per- 

d ſuaded, and to hinder their coming thither, which before ww bad purpo- 

9 ſed. And to obtain their deſire, they tell them, They had ſent Perſons 

1 for that end, to negotiate this Af air with the Magiſtrates, and, in caſe 

EF. B they obtained their Requeft, they promiſed to come and join with them; 

S 1 and they did not queſtion the Engliſh in other Places would do the ſame. 

.- Notwithſtanding the weight of theſe Reaſons, and the deſireableneſs of 

4 their Brethrens company in that time of exile, they perſiſt in their for- 

— mer Reſolutions, not to have the entire Engliſb Liturgy; for by this 

„ time Anox was come from Geneva, being choſen Miniſter of the Congre- 

*. 3 gation; However, they returned this anſwer to Straſburg, That they made page 19. 

"a as little alteration as was poſſible ; for. certain Ceremonies the Country 

1 would not, bear; and they did not diſſent from thoſe which lie at the ran- 

- HH forof their Bloods for the Doctrine, whereof they haue made a mot wor- 

n thy Confeſſion.” About this time, ſome ſuggeſted, that they ſhould take age 21: 
3 the Order of Geneva, as furtheſt from ſuperſtition ;, but Knox declined 

3 this, till they had adviſed with the learned Men at Straſburg, Zurick, 

5 Enden, &c. knowing, that the Odium of it would be thrown upon him. 

D But finding their Zeal and Concernment for the 'Engliſh Liturgy, he, 

E 1 with Whizcingham, and ſorne others, drew up an Abſtratt of it, and ſent 

8 t ta Calvin, defiring his Judgment of it. Who, upon peruſal of it, calvin, Ey. 

d being throughly heated in a Cauſe that ſo nearly concerned him, writes 164. 

>_> a very ſharp Letter, directed to the Brethren at Frankford; gently rebu- 

of king them for their unſeaſonable Contentions about theſe matters, but ſe- 
7 verely reproving the Engliſh Divines, who ſtood up for the Engliſh Li. 
5 tung y, when the Model of Geneva ſtood" in competition with it. And 
yo yet, after all his Cenſures of it, he confeſſes, the things he thought mot 
1 unfit, were tolerable; but he blames them, if they did not chuſe a better, 
's when they might chuſe; but he gives not the leaſt encouragement to Se- 
3 poration If it were continued; and he declares for his on part, hom 
28 eaſe he was to yield in all indifferent things, ſuch as eternal Rites are. 
And he was ſo far, in his Judgment, from being for Free Prayer,” or ma- | | ; 
5 king the ronſtunt un 27 4 Litungy a ground of Separation, as Dr. O. doth, vj 
that when he delivered his Opinion, with the greateſt freedom, to the 

: then Protecton, about the beſt method of Reformation, he declares; That xx. 53. 
- be did mi rbtily 'approve à certain Form, from which Men ought not to vary, I 
7 both to prevent the | incofveniencies tobich ſome Mens fol, would betray 
vv... ̃ ̃ ̃ mani the general oſer 
f of the Churches in their Pr gert, and to flop the vain afe2ation of ſome, 
= who love to be ſhiewing ſoriie new things. | Let Mr. Br. now judge, whe- 


ther it were likely that the Controverſie then at Frankford, was; as he 
aw IO BALI 1 P PP faith, 
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faith, between them that were for the Enghſh Liturg y, and others that 
were for a free way of praying; when Catvin, to whom the Diſſenters 
appealed, was ſo much, in his Judgment, againſt the latter. And it ap- 

Ey. 165. pears; by Calvin's Letter to Cox, and his Brethren, that the State of the 
Cafe at Frankford had not been truly repreſented to him; which made 

him write with greater ſharpneſs than otherwiſe he would have done: 

and he expreſſes his ſatisfaction, that the matter was ſo compoſed among 

them, when by Dr. Cox his means, the 8 vas brought 

into uſe at Frankford. And to excuſe himſelf for his liberal Cenſures 
before, he mentions Lights, as required by the Book, which were not 

in the ſecond Liturgy of Edward the Sixth. So that either they de- 
ceived him, who ſent him the Abſtract; or he was put to this miſera- 

ble ſhift to defend himſelf; the matter being ended contrary to his ex- 
pectation. For, although upon the receipt of Calvin's Letter, the Or. 

der of Geneva had like to have been preſently voted in, yet there being 


Tr.of Fr. ſtill ſome faſt Friends to the Engliſb-Service, they were fain to com- 


. 30. romiſe the matter, and to make uſe of a mixt Form for the preſent, 
| ut, Dr. Cox, and others, coming thither from England, and milliking 
theſe Alterations, declared, That they were for having oo wh of an 

* Engliſh Church there; and ſo they began the Litam next Sunday; which 


put Anox into ſo great a rage, that inſtead of purſuing his Text, (which 
was directly contrary ) he made it his buſineſs, zo lay open the nakedneſs 
e our Church, as far as his Wit and III-Will would carry him. He 


charged the Service- Book with Superſtition, Impurity, and Imperfefion, 


and the Governors of our Church with ſlacknzſs in Reformation, want 
Diſcipline, with the buſineſs of Hooper, allowing Pluralities , all the1 


things he could think on. When Cox and his Party, ( with whom, at 


this time, was our excellent Jewel) were admitted among them, they 


preſently forbad Knox having any thing farther to do in that Congrega- 


tion; who being complained of ſoon after for Treaſon againſt the Emperor, 
in a Book by him publiſhed, he was forced to leave the City, and to re- 
tire to Geneva, whither moſt of his Party followed him. And thus 
ſaith Grindel, in his Letter to Biſhop Ridley, The Church at Frankford 
was well quieted by the Prudence of Mr. Cox, and others, which met 

© there for that 1 85 | | | 
 . Letters of Seck. 4. It is obſerved by the Author of the Life Biſbop Jewel, (be- 
the dr. fore his Works) that this Controverſie was not carried with them out of 
f. so. England, but they received nem impreſſions from the places whither they 
went, For as thoſe who were Exiles in Henry the Eighth's time, ( as 
rticularly Hooper, who lived many years in Switzerland ) brought 
5-200 with them a greater liking of the Church's Model, where they 
had lived, (which being ſuch as their Country would bear, they ſuppo- 
ſed to be nearer 4poſtolical Simplicity, being fat enough from any thing 
of Pomp, or Ceremony) which created in them an averſion to the Urns 
ments and Veſtments here uſed : So now, upon this new Perſecution, 
thoſe who had friendſhip at Geneva, as Knox and Whittingham, or were 
otherwiſe much obliged by thofe of that way, as the other Engliſh were, 
who came. firſt to Frankford, were ſoon. poſleſſed with a greater liking 
of their Model of Divine Service, than. of our own. And when Men 
are once engaged in Parties, and ſeveral Intereſts, ic is a very hard mat- 
ter to remove the Prejudices which. they have taken in, eſpecially when 
they have great Abettors, and ſuch, whoſe Authority goes beyond any 


— 
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Reaſon with them, This is the true Foundation of thoſe/unhappy Dib | 
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ferences which have ſo long continued among us, about the Orders and 
Ceremonies of our Church; For when Calvin and ſome others found, that 
their Counſel was not like to be followed in our Reformation, our Biſhops 
proceeding more out of reverence to the ancient Church, than mere op- 
poſition to Popery, (which ſome other Reformers made their Rules) they 
did not ceaſe, by Letters, and other ways, to inſinuate, that our Refor- 
mation was imperfect, as long as any of the Dregs of Popery remained; 
So they called the ſe of thoſe Ceremonies, which they could not deny 
to have been far more ancient than the great Apoſtaſie of the Roman 
Church. Calvin, in his Letter to the Protector, avows this to be the beſt 
Rule of iy IN To go as far from Popery as they cauld; and there- 
fore what Habits and Ceremonies had been abuſed in the time of Pupery 
were to be removed, leit others were hardned in their Superſtition thereby : 
but at laſt he yields to this moderation in the caſe, That ſuch Ceremo- 
nies might be retained as were eaſie, and fitted to the. Capacities of the 
People, provided they were not ſuch, as had their beginning from the De- 
vil, or Antichriſt, i. e. were not firſt begun in the time of Popery, Now 
by this Rule of Moderation our Church did proceed; for it took away 
al thoſe Ceremonies which were of late invention. As in Baptiſm, of 
all the multitude of Rites in the Roman Church, it reſerved, in the 
Second Liturgy, only the Croſs after Baptiſm, which was not fo uſed in 
the Roman Church, for there the Sign of the Croſs is uſed in the Scruti- 
mes before Baptiſm: and the anointing with the Chryſm in vertice after 
t; inſtead of theſe, our Church made clioice of the Sign of the Croſs 
after Baptiſm being of uncontrolable Antiquity, and not ufed till the 
Child is baptized. In the Eucharift, inſtead of fifteen Ceremonies re- 
mod in the Church of Rome, our Church hath only appointed Kneeling. 


not; (as manifeſtly appears by the Pope's marmier of receiving, which is 


day ) therefore our Church taking away the adoration at the elevation, 
ik it ſhould ſeem to recede from the practice of Antiquity, which re- 38. 
ceived the Eucharift in the poſture of adoration then uſed; hath appom- 
ted Kneeling to be obſerredl ef all Communicants. Inſtead of the great 
number of conſecrated Veſiments in the Roman Church, it only retained 
a plain linen Garment, which was unqueſtionably uſed in the Times of 
St. Hierome, and St. Auguſtin. And laſtly, As to the Epiſcopal Habits, 
they are retained only as a Mark of diſtinction of a certain Order of 
Men; the colour of the Chimere being changed from ſcarlet to black; 
Theſe are now the Ceremonies, about which all the noiſe and ſtir hath 
been made in our Church; and any fober, conſidering Man, free from 
paſlion and prejudice, would ftand amazed at the clamoùr and diſtur- 
bance which hath been made in this Church, and is at this Day, about 
the intolerable Miſchief of theſe. Impoſitions. 8 „ 

Sect. 5. But the moſt material Queſtion they ever aſk, is, Why were 
ibeſe few retained by our Reformers, which were then diftaftfut to ſome 
Proteſtants, and were. like to prove the occaſion of futurs Contem ions ? 
I ill here give a juſt. and true account of the Reaſons which indus 
cd our Reformers either to) retain or to appoint thefe Ceremonies, and 
ten proceed. 1 | Fr 
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lay appointed, for although Kneeling at the elevation of the Haff, be Bonavent. 
ſtrictly required by the Raman Church, yet in the Ad of receiving it is * I,. 21. 
not Aneeling, but either Sitting, as it was in Bonaventure's time; or After e 
tbe faſnion of Sitting, or a little leaning upon bis Throne, as he doth at this munione 
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I. Out of a due reverence to antiquity. They would hereby convince 
the Papiſts they did put a difference between the groſs and intolerable 


Superſtitions of Popery, and the innocent Rites and Practices which were 


obſerved in the Church before. And what could more harden the Pz. 
piſts, than to ſee Men put no difference between theſe? It is an unſpea- 
kable advantage which thofe do give to the Papiſts, who are for refor- 
ming 1600 years backward, and when they are pinch'd with a Teſtimo. 


ny of Antiquity, preſently cry out of the Myſtery of Iniquity Working in 


the Apoſtles times; as though every thing which they difliked, were 3 
art of it, Next to the taking up Arms for Religion, which made Men 
ok on it as a Faction and Deſign, there was ſcarce any thing gave ſo 
great a check to the Progreſs of the Reformation in Fance, eſpecially 


the Corruptions of Popery, and the innocent Cuſtoms of the ancient Church, 
For the time was when many great Men there, were very inclinable 
to a Reformation; but when they ſaw the Reformers oppoſe the un- 
doubted Practices of Antiquity, equally with the modern Corruptions, they 


caſt them off, as Men guilty of an unreafonable humour of Innovation; 


as may be ſeen in Thuanus, and Fran. Baldwin's Ecclefiaſtical Commenta- 
ries, and his Anſwers to Calvin and Bega. But our Reformers, altho' 
they made the Scripture the only Rule of Faith, and rejected all things 
repugnant thereto, yet they deſigned not to make a Transformation of a 
Church, but a Reformation of it ; by reducing it as near as they could, 
to that ſtate it was in, under the firſt Chriſtian Emperors, that were ſound 
in Religion; and therefore they retained theſe few Ceremonies, as Badges 

of the reſpe& they bore to the ancient Church. 5 
II. To mani feſt the Fuſtice and Equity of the Reformation, by letting 
their Enemies ſee, they did not break Communion with them for mere in- 
different things. For ſome of the popiſh — of that time were ſub- 
tle and learned Men, as Gardiner, Heath, Tonſtall,” &c. and nothing 
would have rejoiced them more, than to have ſeen our Reformers boggle 
at ſuch Ceremonies as theſe; and they would have made mighty advan- 
tage of it among the People. Of which we have a clear inſtance in the 
caſe of Biſbop Hooper's ſcrupling the Epiſcopal Veſtments. Peter Martyr, 
tells him plainly, That ſuch needleſs ſcrupuloſity would be a great hin- 
drance to the Reformation. For, ſaith he, ſince the 4s; are with diffi- 
culty enough brought to things neceſſary, if we once declare things indiffe- 
rent to be unlawful, they will have no patience to hear us any longer. And 
withal, hereby we condemn other reformed Churches, and thoſe ancient 

Churches, which have hitherto been in great eſteem. a 
III. To ſbew their conſent with other Proteſtant Churches, which did 
allow and practice the ſame, or more Ceremonies, as the Lutheran 
Calvin, Ep. Churches generally did. And even Calvin himſelf, in his Epiſtle to Sa- 
ad Sadvlet. dolet, declared, That be was for reſtoring the face of the ancient Church; 
let. Ac. and in his Book of the true way of Reformation, he ſaith, He would not 
mat. c. 16. contend about Ceremonies, not only thoſe which are for decency, but thoſe 
om that are ſymbolical. Ofcolampadius looked on the geſture at the Sacra- 
Bucer. ment as indifferent. Bucer thought rhe uſe of the Sign of the Croſs after 
Script. ane · Baptiſm neither indecent nor unprofitable. Since therefore, ſo great à 
p- 479 number of Proteſtant Churches uſed the ſame Ceremonies; and the chief 
Leaders of other reformed Churches thought them not imlam fil, our firſt 
Reformers for this, and the foregoing Reaſons, thought it fit to ren 
them, as long as they were ſo few, 10 eaſie both to be practiſed and un- 
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Sect. 6. But the impreſſions which had been made on ſome of our 
Divines abroad, did not wear off at their return home, in the beginning 
of Queen Elizabeth's Reign. For they retained a ſecret diſſike of many 
things in our Church; but the Aci of Uniformity being paſſed, and the 
wſe of the Liturg y ſtrictly enjoined; I do not find any r made 
then on the account of it; no, not by the diſſenting Brethren, that with- 
drew from Frankford to Geneva. Knox was forbidden to preach here, 
becauſe of ſome perſonal RefleQions on the Queen; but Fhittingham: 
Sampſon, Gilby, and others accepted of Preferment and Employment in 
the Church. The Biſhops, at firſt, ſhewed kindneſs to them, on the 
account of their forward and zealous preaching, which, at that time 
was very needful, and therefore many of them were placed in London, 


Where, having gained the People by their zeal and diligence in preach- Dialkue | 


ing, they took occaſion to let fall at firſt their diſlike of the Ceremonies, * 


tween 4 
oldier 


and a deſire of a farther Reformation of our Liturgy; but finding that Buick“ 
they had gained ground, they never ceaſed, till by inveighing againſt nd « Ene- 
the Livery of Antichrift, as they called the Veſtments and Ceremonies, lin. . , 


they had inflamed the People to that degree, that Gilby. himſelf infinu- 
ates, That if they had been let alone a little longer, they would have ſba- 
ken the Conſtitution of this Church. This was the firſt occaſion of preſſing 
 Uniformity with any rigor, and therefore ſome examples were thought 
ft to be made for the warning of others. But as kindneſs made them 
preſumptuous, ſo this ſeverity made them clamorous, and they ſent bit- 
ter complaints to Geneva, Bexa, after much importunity, undertook to 
give an anſwer to them; which being of great conſequence to our pre- 
| {ent buſineſs, I ſhall here give a fuller. account of it. We are then to 
_ Underſtand, that about this time, the diſſenting Party being exaſperated, 


7 lain. P · 5,6. 
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by the ſilencing ſome of their moſt buſie Preachers, began to have ſepa- Ber Hit 
rate Meetings : This Bega takes notice of in his Epiſtle to Grindal, Bi- 3. 


ſhop of London ; and it appears, by an Examination taken before him, 


20"? of June, 1567, of certain Perſons, who were accuſed not only for Part of 4 


abſenting themſelves from their Pariſh-Churches, but for gathering toget 
and making 72 uſing 3 and W pow min firing Sa- 
craments among themſelves, and hiring a Hall in London, under pretence 
of a Wedding, for that purpoſe. | | 

The Biſbop of London firſt rebuked them for their lying Pretences, and 
then told them, That in this ſevering themſelves from the Society of other 
Chriſtians, they not only go rk, them, but alſo the whole ſtate of 
the Church reformed in King Edward's days, which was well reformed ac- 
cording to the word of God; yea, and many good Men have ſhed their 
blood for the ſame, which your doings condemn. Have ye not, faith he, 


the Goſpel truly preached, and the Sacraments miniſtred accordingly, and 


good order kept, although we differ from other Churches in Ceremonies, 
and in indifferent things, which lie in the Prince's power to command for 
order ſakes To _— one of them anſwered, That as long as they might 
have the Word freely preached, and the Sacraments adminiſtred, without 
the preferring of idolatrous Gear about it, they never aſſembled together 
in Houſes : but their Preachers being diſplaced by Law for their Non- 
conformity, they be- thought themſelves what was beft for them to do; 
and calling to mind, there was a Congregation there in the days of Queen 
Mary, which followed the Order of Geneva, they took up that, and this 
Book and Order, faith he, we hold. Another anſwered, That they did 
not refuſe Communion for preaching the Word, but becauſe they had tied 
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the Ceremonies of Antichriſt to it, and ſet them up before it, fo had. ns 
Man may preach, or miniſler the Sacraments without chem. Things being 
come to this height, and Separation beginning to break out, the wiſer 
Brethren thought not fit to proceed any farther, till they had conſulted 
their Oracle at Geneva, Bega being often ſolicited by them, with dolę. 
Ful Complaints of their hard uſage, and the different Opinions among them. 
ſelves, what they were to do, at laſt reſolves to anſwer; but firſt he de- 
clares, How unwilling be was to interpoſe in the Differences of another 
Church, eſpecially when but one Party was heard; and he was afraid, this 
was only the way to exaſperate a provoke more, rather than cure this 
evil, which he thought was not otherwiſe to be cured, but Precibus G. 
Patientid, by Prayers and Patience. After this general Advice, Bes 
freely declares his own judgment, as to the Reformation of ſeveral 
things he thought amiſs in our Church; but as to the cafe of the /ilen- 
ced Preachers, and the Peoples Separation, he expreſſes his mind in that 
manner, that the Diſenters at this day, would have publiſhed their In- 
vectives againſt him, one upon the back of another. For, (1.) 4s 10 


the filenced Miniſters, he faith, That if the preſſing Subſcription continued, 


he perſuades them rather to live privately, than to yield to it. For, they 
unit either att againit their Conſciences, ar they muft quit their Employ- 
ments; for, ſaith he, the third thing that may be ſuppoſed, viz, That they 
ſhould exerciſe their Function againit the Will of the Queen and the Hi. 
ſhops, we tremble at the thoughts of it, for ſuch reaſons, as may be eaf, 
underſtood, though we ſay never a word of them, What! is Beza for 
lencing, and ſtopping the Mouths of ſuch a number of faithful and able 
Miniſters, and at ſuch a time, when the Church was in ſo great neceſſ- 
ty of preaching, and ſo many Souls like to be famiſhed for the want of it? 
when St. Antholins, St. Peters, St. Baribelomews, at which Gilly faith 

their great preaching then was, were like to be left deſtitute of ſuch 


Men? Would Beza, even Bega, at ſuch a time as that, be for /lencing 


fo many Preachers, i. e. for their /itting quiet, when the Law had done 


it: And would not he ſuffer them to 2 when they ought to have 
t 


done it, though againſt the Will of the Queen and the Biſhops # It ap- 
pears, that Bega was not of the mind of our Adverſaries; but that he 
was of the contrary, it appears plainly by this, That before he perſuades 
the Diſſenting Miniſters rather to live privately, than to ſubſcribe ;, and 
that he expreſſes no ſuch terrible apprehenſions at their quitting their 
Places, as he doth at their preaching in oppoſition to the Laws. (2.) As 


to the caſe of the People, his Advice was, Ar long as the Doftrine was 


ſound, that they ſhould diligently attend upon it, and receive the Sacra- 

ments devoutly, and to join amendment of Life with their Prayers, that by 

thoſe means they might obtain a. through Reformation. So that nothing 

can be more expreſs againſt Separation, than what is here ſaid by Beza, 

for, even as to the Miniſters, he ſaith, Though he did not approve the Ce- 
remonios, yet ſince they are not of the nature of things evil in themſelves, 

he doth not think them of that moment, that they ſbould leave their Functi- 

ons for the ſake of them, or that the People ſhould forſake the Ordinances, 

rather than hear thoſe who did conform, Than which words, nothing 

Beza Epiſt. can be plainer againſt. Separation, And it farther appears, by Bez's 
25. P. 148. reſolution of a cafe. concerning a Schiſn in the French Church, then in 
London, That he looked on it as a Sin, for any one to ſeparate from a 


Church wherein ſound DoAvine, and a holy Life, and the right uſe of the 


Sacraments is kept up. And, by Separation, he faith, he means, nat merely 
8 | . | going 
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going from one Church to another, but the diſcomtinuing Communion with 


to remove the Ceremonies ;, but withal he ſent another to Biſhop Fewel, to piſt 


— the Government 


—_—_— 


the publick Aſſemblies, as though one were no Member of them, © 

| Beats Authority being ſo great with the Diſſenting Bretbren at that 
time, ſeems to have put an effectual Stop to the Courſe of Separation, 
which they were many of them, then inclined to. But, he was not 


alone among the Foreign Divines, who, about that time, expreſſed them- 


ſelves againſt Separation from the Communion of our Church, notwith- 
ſtanding the Rites and Ceremonies herein uſed. For Gualter, a Divine Cualter. 
of good Reputation in the Helvetian Churches, takes an occaſion in an 0 ded. ad 
Eyiſile to ſeveral of our Biſhops, to talk of the Difference then about theſe ! Ep. 4. 
things; and he extremely blames the moroſe humor of thoſe, who diſturb-rimb. 
ed the Church for the ſake of ſuch things, and gave an occaſion thereby to 

endleſs Separations. And in an Epiſtle to Cox Biſhop of Ely, 1572, he 

tells him, How much they had diſſuaded them from making ſuch à ſtir in 

the Church, about Matters of no moment : and he complains erievouſly of 


the Lies and Prejudices againſt our Church, which they bad ſent Men on 
purpoſe to poſſeſs them with, both at Geneva and other places. 


anchy, upon great Sollicitation, wrote an earneſt Letter to the * ae E. 
+ % . 2 
perſuade the Nonconformiſts, if the Queen could not be moved, not to leaus 391. 


their Churches on ſuch accounts, which, for his part, he did not under- 


ſtand bow any could lawfully do; as long as they had otherwiſe liberty to 


| reach the Goſpel, and adminiſter the Sacraments, although they were for- 


ted to da ſomething therein, which did not pleaſe them; as long as the 
things were of that kind, which in themſelves were neither good nor 
evil, And the fame Reaſon will much more hold againſt the Peoples Se- 
paration. 3 | | : 
Sect᷑. 7. But about this time, the diſſenting Party much increaſing, and 


woſt of the old and peaceable Non-conformiſts being dead or unfit for 


buſineſs; the management of their affairs fell into the hands of younger 

and fiercer Men. Who thought their Predeceſfors too cold in theſe mat- 

ters ; inſomuch, that honeſt 7ohn Fox complained of the factious and 
turbulent Spirit which bad then poſſeſſed that Party, although himſelf a 
moderate Non-conformiſt ; and he faith, They deſpiſed him, becauſe he gte zis 14. 
auld not rail againſt Biſhops, and Archbiſhops as they did; but if be could ter in Ful. 
be as mad as they, they would be kinder to him. And therefore be ſoberly ia. l. 
adviſeth; the Governors of the Church to look well after this ſort of Men; p. 105. 
for, ſaith he, F they prevail, it is not to be imagin'd, what i wah 

and Diſturbance they will bring; whoſe Hypocriſie is more ſubtle and 


' pernicious than that of the old Monks; for under a Pretence of greater Pu- 
, ity, they will never give over, till they haue brought Men under a Jewiſu 


Slavery. | Theſe new Men, full of bitter zeal, deſpiſed the old trifting 
Controverſie about Garments and Ceremonies; they complained, That al 
was out of order in the Church, and nothing but a-new and thorough Re. 


formation would pleaſe them; For, in the Admwonirion preſented to the 


Parliament, 14 Hliz. they complain for want of à right Miniſtry, a right 
Government in the Church according to the Scriptures, without which 


| (they fay) there could be no right Religion. The Liturgy they deride, as | 


oulled and picked ont. of the Popiſh: Dunghil, the Portuſe and Maſs-Book 5 
4 the Church e . and Biſops they call Devil- 
ib and Ant ichriſtian:; and condemn che Vocation of the Clergy, as Popifh 


and Unlawfid; and add, That the Sacraments are mangled, and profaned, 


that Baptiſm is full of childiſh and ſuperſtitious Toys. All which, and y 
J n 
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Bullinger, 
Ep. ad Ro 
bert Win 


ny more expreſſions of a like Nature, are extant in the Firſt and Send 
Admonitions. Which bold and groundleſs aſſertions, being ſo openly a- 
vowed to the World, by the Leaders of the Diſſenting Party, gave the 


true Occaſion to the following practice of Separation. For when theſe 


things were not only publiſhed in the name of the Party, being the Pleas 
for Peace at that time, but ſt ifly maintained with greater Heat than Learn. 
ing. It is eaſie to imagine, what Impreſſions ſuch things would make on 
the common ſort of People, who have ſtill a good Inclination to find 
fault with their Governors, eſpecially in the Church, and to admire thoſe 
that oppoſe them. And theſe they courted moſt, having their Opinions 
ſo ſuited to vulgar Capacities, that they apprehended their Intereſ} carri- 
ed on together with that of Purity of Reformation. Hence they plead- 
ed then, as others do at this WM for the Peoples right to chooſe their 
Biſhops and Paſtors againſ! the Uſurpations, as they accounted them, of 
Princes and Patrons; hence they railed againſt the Pomp and Great- 
neſs of the Clergy, which is always a popular Theme; and ſo would 
the expoſing the inequality of Mens Eſtates be, if Men durſt undertake 


it, with as great hopes of Impunity. Beſides, it was not a little pleaſant 


to the People, to think, what a ſhare, they ſhould come to in the new 
Seigniory, as they called it, or Preſbytery, to be erected in every Pariſh, 
and what Authority they ſhould exerciſe over their Neighbours, and over 


their Miniſter too by their double Votes. By ſuch Arts as theſe, they 


complied with the natural Humors of the People, and ſo gained a migh- 
ty Intereſt amongſt them; as the Anabaptifts in Germany and Switzerland: 
at firſt did, upon the like Grounds. ' Which made Bullinger, in an Fpi- 


* ſile to Robert Biſhop of Wincheſter, parallel the Proceedings of this Party 
ton. in the here, with that of t 


e Anabaptiſts with them in thoſe Countries; For, 


Appendix ſaith he, we had 4 ſort of People here, to whom nothing ſeemed pure e- 


Biſhop 


Whitgift's n0ugh in our Reformation, from whence they brake out into Separation, and 
firſt Bok. bad their Conventicles among us, upon which followed Sects and Schiſms, 


which made great entertainment to ur Common Enemies, the Papiſts. Juſt 
thus it happened here, theſe hot Reformers deſigned no Separation at 
preſent ; which they knew would unavoidably bring confuſion along 
with it; for that was laying the Reins on the Peoples necks, and they 
would run whither they pleaſed, without any poſlibility of being well 
managed by them ; but ſince theſe Men would Refine upon the preſent 
Conſtitution of our Church, there ſoon aroſe another ſort of Men, who 
thought it as fit to Refine upon them. They acknowledged they had 
good Principles among them, but they did not practiſe according to them: 
If our Church were ſo bad as they ſaid, that there was neither right Mi- 
niſtery, nor right Government, nor right Sacraments, nor right Diſci- 
pline What follows, ſay they, from hence, hut that we ought to ſepa- 
rate from the Communion of ſe corrupt a Church, and joyn +. HI to make 
up new Churches for the pure adminiſtration of all Goſpel Ordinances ? The 
Leaders of the Non-conformiſts finding this Party growing up under them, 
were quickly apprehenſive of the danger of them; becauſe the Conſe- 
quence {ſeemed ſo natural from their own Principles; and the People were 
{o ready to believe, that nothing but worldly Conſiderations of Intereſt 
and Safety kept them from practiſing according to them. Which was a 
mighty prejudice againſt them in. the Minds of the Separatiſts, as ap- 


pears by Robinſon's Preface to his Boot of Communion." \ 
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$48.8, II. The Separation being now begun, the Non-conformiſts ſet 
themſelves againſt it, with the greateſt Vehemency. Which is the ſe- 
cond thing I am to make out. As for thoſe of the Separation, ſaith Parker 


* * 8 


preſſeth the greateſt Dete ation of them. Now it grieved me not a little, cap. 5. 


dung of that Set into my Face, which, with all my Power, I had ſo vehe- 
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cannot ſtand before bis Tribunal, but by the Interceſſion of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. Father forgive them for they know not what they do. Think not 
theſe words are applied to their Sef amiſs ;, for, in effect, what doth it leſs 
than even perſecute the Lord Jeſus in bis Hoſt, which it revileth; in his 
Ordinances, which it diſponoureth; and in his Servants laſt of all, whoſe 
Graces it blaſphemeth, whoſe Footſteps it ſlandereth, and whoſe Perſons it 
deſpiſeth. And two Characters he gives of the Men of that way, 
viz, That their Spirits were bitter above meaſure, and their hearts puffed 
up with the Leaven of Pride. How far theſe Characters ſtill agree to 
the Defenders of the preſent Separation, I leave others to judge. When 
Brown and Harriſon openly declared for Separation, T. C. himſelf under- 
took to anſwer them, in a Letter to Harriſon, His example was ſoon 
followed by others of his Brethren, who wrote the Admonition to the Fol- 
lowers of” — and the Defence of that Admonition. When Barrow 
and Greenwood publiſhed their four Reaſons for Separation, three of which 
they took out of the Admonition to the Parliament, v1z. 1 2 Mini- 
firy, Antichriſtian Government, and falſe Morſbip; Gifford, a Non-confor- 
miſt at Maldon in Eſſex, undertook to anſwer them in ſeveral Treatiſes. 
And it is obſervable, that theſe Non-conformiſts charge the Browniſts with 
making a vile, notorious, and damnable Schiſm, becauſe they withdrew 
from the Communion: of our Churches, and ſet up new Ones of their own. 


1 
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of this Separation among the People, hath theſe remarkable words. Nom 
lock alſo on the People, where we may ſee very many, who not regarding the 
chief Chriſtian Virtues, and Godly Duties, as namely, to be Meek, to be 
Patient, to be Lowly, to be full of Love and Mercy, to deal uprightly and 
Juſtly, to guide their Families in the Fear of God, with wholeſome Inſtru- 
fions, and to ſtand faſt in the Calling in which God hath ſet them, give 
themſelves wholly to this, even -as if it were the Sum and. Pith of Religion, 
namely, to argue and talk continually againſt Matters in the Church, againſt 
Biſhops and Miniſters, and one againſt another on both ſides. Some are 
proceeded to this, that they will come to the Aſſemblies to bear the Sermons 
and Prayers of the Preacher, but not to the Prayers of the Book, which I 
take to be a more grievous fin than many do ſuppoſe Hut yet this is not the 
worſt, for ſundry are gone farther, and fallen into a danmable Schiſin; 
and the ſame ſo much the more fearful and . in that many do 55 

19 — 


a noted Non-conformiſt, who have confuted them more than we 2 or, Parker on 


Who have written more againſt them? And in a Letter of his, he ex- 3 28 


at this time, ſaith he, that Satan ſhould be ſo impudent, as to fling the Seck. 2. 


nent iy reſiſted, during the whole courſe of my Miniſtery in England: I think Vide Pro- 
no other, but that many of them love the Lord, and fear his Name; how- - 7M 
beit their Error being Enemy to that Breaſt of Charity, wherewith Cyprian Browniſts, 
covered his, Qui ab Eccleſia nunquam receſſit, as Auguſtin ſpeaketh; they Ch, 12. 


Giford not only calls them Schiſmaticks, but ſaith, They make à vile gigcq, 
Scbiſin, rending themſelves from the Church of England; and condemning firſt Tres. 
by their Aſſertions, the whole viſible Church in the World, even as the Do- "i Rain 
natiſts did of old time and he adds, That the end of Browniſm, as it riſts sf Eng- 
was then called, is infinite Schiſms, Herefies, Atheiſm and Barbariſin. 954, Vie. 
And the ſame Author, in his ſecond Book, reckoning up the ill effects Gifora's 
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ze the foulneſs of it, but rather hold them as Godly Chriftians, and 
25 2 FA matters, But that this Man =E upon 2 We 
ciples of the Non-conformiſts, appears, by his ſtating the Queſtion, in the 
ſame Preface, For, I ſbewed, faith he, in expreſs words, that I do not 
meddle at all in thefe a5 0p whether there be corruptions and faults in 
our Church, condenmed by God's Word; whether they be many or few. 
whether they be ſmall or great; but only thus far, whether they be ſuch, oz 
| Anſwer to ſo great, as make our Churches Antichriſtian. Barrow faith „That this 
— wing Gifford was one that joyned with the reſt of the Faction in the Petition 7 
Preface: the Parliament _ the Engliſh Hierarchy : and it appears by ſeveral 
paſſages of his Pooks that he was a Non-conformiſt ;, and he is joyned 
with Cartwright, Hilderſbam, Brightman, and other Nonconformiſts, by 
Dangerous the Prefacer to the Defence of Bradſhaw againſt Johnſon : and I find his 
3 Name in one of the Claſſes in Eſſex at that time. The Author of the ſe. 
ts. * cond Anſwer for Communicating, who defends T. C's Letter to Harriſon, 
The wp Brown's Colleague againſt Separation, proves joyning with the Church 4 
cnn 1". Duty neceſſarily enjoyned him of God by his Providence, through bis being 
ring, 5, 20. and placing in a particular Church, and juſtly required of him by the 
John Wan. Church, or ſpiritual Body, through that ſame inforcing Law of the coherence, 
det, 4.D. and being together 4 the er and members, which is the expreſs Ordi. 
1588, mance of God. So that, ſaith he, wnleſs I bold the Congregation, whereof 
I am now, diſanulled, and become no Church 4 Chriſt, for the not ſepara- 
ting an unworthy Member, I cannot voluntarily either abſent my ſelf from 
their Aſſemblies to holy Exerciſes, or yet depart away being come together, 
without Breach of the Bond of Peace, fundring the Cement of Love, em. 
pairing the growth of the Body of Chriſt, and incurring the guilt of 
Page 46. Schiſm and Diviſion, To the ſame purpoſe he ſpeaks elſewhere. Ri. 
Anſwer to chard Bernard calls it, An uncharitable and lewd Schiſm which they were 
Ainſworth, pyzity of; But I need not mention more particular Aut horc, ſince in the 
8 „. grave Confutation of the Errors of the Separatifts, in the Name of the Non- 
conformiſts, it is ſaid, That becauſe we haue a true Church, conſiſting of 
a lawful Miniſtry, and a faithful People, therefore they cannot ſeparate 
themſelves from us, but they muſt needs incur the moſt ſhameful and odious 
Preface to Reproach of manifeſt Schiſm. And concerning the State of the Perſons 
* Reader, who lived in Separation, they ſay, We bold them all to be in a dangerous 
fate, (we are loth to ſay in a danmable Eſtate) as long as they continue 
in this Schiſm. | | 
Sect. 9. But, for our farther underſtanding the full State of this Con- 
troverſie, we muſt conſider, what things were agreed on both fides, and 
where the main Points of Difference lay.  _ 
1. The Separatiſts did yield the Docirine, ar Faith of the Church of 
Brownies England true and ſound, and a Poſſibility of Salvation in the Communion of 
Apology, it. In their Apology preſented to King James, thus they ſpeak ; We te- 
.. 4.D. flifie by theſe preſents unto all Men, and deſire them to take knowledge 
/; of hereof, that we have not forſaken any one Point 7. the true ancient Catho- 
theChurches lick and Apoſtolick Faith profeſſed in our Land; but hold the fame Grounds 
and We of Chriſtian Religion with them ſtill. And the Publiſher of the Diſpute 
land. about Separation, between Fobnſon and Jacob, ſaith, That the firſt Se. 
Middle- paratiſts never denied, that the Doctrine and Profeſſion of the C. burches of 
4.5.1 Ms England, was ſufficient to make thoſe that believed and obeyed them, 10 be 
Barrows. true Chriſtians, and in the ſlate of Salvation, but always helul, pr ofeſſed, 
0. Gif. and acknowledged the contrary. Barrow ſaith, That they commended the 
ford's laft Faith of the Engliſh Martyrs, and deemed them ſaved, a,” 0 
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land; though he utterly diſliked the preſent Conſtitution of this Church, in 
the preſent Communion , Miniftry, Worſhip , Government, and Ordinanres 


Eccleſiaftical of theſe Cathedral and Pariſbional Aſſemblies. DIS. 


themſelves in their EY, Neither count be it lawful for any Member to 
forſake the Fellowſhip of the Church, for blemiſhes and imperfeftions, which 


expect and farther it, until either there follow redreſs, or the Diſeaſe be 
grown incurable, And in the 36 Article of the Confeſſion of their Faith, 
written by Johnſon and Ainſworth, they have theſe words. None is to ſe- 
parate from a Church rightly * and eſtabliſbed, for faults and Cor- 

ruptions, which may, and ſo long as the Church conſiſteth of mortal Men, 
| 8 out and ariſe —_ them, even in true conſtituted Churches, but 


, * 


throw the very Conſtitution of a Church. So Barrow ſaith, They do u 
from being Members of a true conſtituted Church. 


On the other fide, the Non-conformiſts granted there were *many and 
great Corruptions in our Church, but not ſuch as did'overthrow the Con: 


ceſſary, or lawful. So that the force of all their Reaſonings againſt Se- 
paration lay in theſe two Suppoſitions. i | 

1. That nothing could juſtitie Separation from our Church, but ſuch 

Corruptions which overthrew the being, or conſtitution of it. 

2. That the Cerruptions in our Church were not ſuch, as did over- 
throw the Conſlicution of it. ö | 

The making out of theſe two will tend very much to the clear Fating 
of this preſent Controverſie. 5 


\ 


Brethren, did nt think they could ſatisfie their Conſciences in Separa- 
tion, unleſs they proved our Churches to be no true Churches. For, here 


thering our Churches: at firſt , Falſe Worſhip  Amichriſtian 2 2 and 
Government : Theſe Reaſons , ſay they, all Men may ſee piove directly 
theſe Pari Aſſemblies not to be the true eſtabl iſbed Churches of Chriſt, to 
which any faithful Chriſtian may joyn himſelf in this 4 eſpecially, 
when all Reformation unto the rules of Chriſt's Teſtamèn is not only deni- 
el, but reſiſted, blaſphemed, perſecuted. Theſe are the words of the 
fiſt, and chiefeſt-Separatifts, who ſuffered death rather than they would 
toregoe theſe Principles. We condemn not , ay they, their ¶emblies, 
barely for a mixture of good and bad, which will always be, but for want 


ome faults in the Calling of the Miniſtry, but for having and retaining 4 
falſe Antichriſtian Miniftry impoſed upon them: we forſake not their A/ 


 ſubje to a Popiſb and Anrichriſtian Government. Neither refrain ie their 
Worſhip for ſome light imperfections, but becauſe their I orſpip is ſuper- 
| cn FO Qqq 2 : ſtitious, 


every one, according to bis Calling, ſbould 4 ſeek to cure, and to 


by due order to ſeek the redreſs thereof. But in the caſe of our Church . 
they pleaded, that the Corruptions were ſo many and great, as & Ve- 
cut off the members of our Church from God's Election, or from Chriſt, but 


ſtitution of 1t, or make prey from our Parochial Aſſemblies to be ne- 


1. That nothing could juſtifie Separation from our Church, but ſuch C j- 
ruptions whichwverthrow the being or conſtitution of it. Barrow and his Barrow ; 

Refutatinm 
of Giffard. 2 
Preface to 


they aſſign the fouf Cauſes of their Separation to be; Want of K right ga- 3 


Cauſes of 


Separation. 


65 an orderly gathering, or conſtitution at firſt 5 we condemn them not for 


ſemblies for ſome faults in their Government, or Diſcipline, but for landing 


falſe Offices, and great corruptions in the Worſbip er 1 8 Ai | F ”ag og | 
Letter to a Lady a little before his Death, he faith, he bad..reverend Brownift's | 
Eſtimation of ſundry, and good hope of many bundred chouſands# in Eng- Apol. p. 93. | 


2. The Separatiſts granted, That Separation was not juſtifiable from Brown 
a Church, for all Blemiſhes and Corruptions in it. Thus they expreſs . 7. 
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ſtitichs, devi, Men idolutrous, according to that patebed Popi 1 
a rh Sat Bock; according unto which hes 8 pie 
whole Adminiſtration is performed, and not by the Rules of Chriſt's Teſta- 

ment. So that theſe poor deluded Creatures faw very well, that nothin 
but ſuch a Charge, which overthrew the very being and conſtitution of 
our Churches (the Doctrine of Faith being allowed to be ſound) could 
juſtifie their Scparation hot mere promiſcuous Congregations, nor mixt 
Commnions ;, not defect in the Exerciſe of Diſcipline; not ſome Corrup- 
tions in the Miniſtry or Worſhip ,, but ſuch groſs Corruptions as took away 
the Life and Being of a Church; as they ſuppoſed idolatrons IWorſtip, 
ni. and an Antichriſtian Miniſtry to do. If Mr. Gifford, ſaith Barrow, can 
prove the Pariſh Aſſemblies in this eſtate true and eſtabliſhed Churches, then 
we world ſbem him how free tec are from Schiſm. The ſame four Rea 
Brownifts ſons are inſiſted on as the Grounds of their Separation in the Browniſt's 
apology, Apology to King James, by Ainſworth, Jehnſon, and the reſt of them. 
Lin eo, 3» Ainſworth frames his Argument for Separgtion thus. That Church which 
 Counter-p1y- is not the true Church of Chriſt and of God, ongbt not, by. any true Chri- 
pn, £ 9. ftien, # continued, or communicated with ; but muſt be forſaken, and 
ſeparated from; and a true Church ſought, and joyned unto, & c. But 
the Church of England is before proved, not to be the true Church of Chriſt, 
and of God, therefore it ought to be ſeparated from, && By which we 


ſee, the — ee that were then, never thought it lawful to E 


ſepatate from our Shurches, if they were true. On the other (ide, thoſe 
who oppoſed the Separation, with greateſt zeal, thought nothing more 
was neceſſary for them, to ny * the Separation, then to prove our 
Churches to be true Churches, R. Brown (from whom the Party receiv- 


ed their denomination) thought he had a great advantage againſt Cart. 
wright (the Ringleader of the Non-conformiſts) to prove the Neceſſiy of 


Separation, becauſe he ſeemed to make Diſcipline Eſſential to a Church ; 

and therefore ſince he complained of the want of Diſcipline here, he 

wade our Church not to be a true Church, and conſequently that Separa- 

. C's Let- tion was neceſſary. T. C. Anſwers, That Church Aſſemblies are builded 
2 e by Faith only on Chriſt the Foundation, the which Faith ſo being, ꝛvhatſo- 
Separation, EVer is wwansing of that which is commanded, or remaining of that which is 
f Defence forbidden, is not able to put that Aſſembly from the right and title of ſo be- 
* mcuition to ing the Church of Chriſt. For that Faith can admit ## ſuch thing, as 
the follow- prveth an utter overthrow, and turning upſide down of the truth. His 
259 meaning is, wherever the true Doctrinè of Faith is received and profeſſed, 
. 98, 99. there no defects or corruptions can overthrow the being of a true Church, 
- or juſtifie Separation from it. For, he addeth, although beſides Faith in 
the Son of God, there be many things neceſſary for every Aſſembly \, yet be 

they neceſſary to the comely and ſable being, and not ſimply to the being of 

page 106. the Church. And in this reſpect, faith he, the Lutheran Churches, 
(which he there calls the Dutch Aſſemblies ) which beſide the maym of 
Diſcipline," which is common to our Churches, are deceived in the 

matter of the Supper, are notwithſtanding holdem in the Koll af the Churches 

Page 107. of God. Was not Jeruſalem, ſaith he, after the return from Babylon, the 
City of the great King, until ſuch time as Nehemias came and bruilded on 
the Walls of the City? To ſay therefore it is none of the Church , be- 
catiſe it bath not received this Diſcipline , methints is all one with this, 
as if a Man would fey, It is no City, becauſe it bath no Wall : or that 
it is no Vineyard, becauſe it bath neither Hedge, nor Ditch. It is not, 


I grant, ſo. ſgbtiy a City, or Vineyard, nor yet fo fafe againſt the Inva- 
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"ure ituly both Cities and Vineyards. And whereas T. C. feemed to make 
Diſcipline eſſential to the Church, his Defendet faith. He did not tube 
| Diſcipline there firiftly for the political | viding of the Ohurch, with ye pe Page gr. 


to Cenſures, but as comprehending all the behaviomy voncerning a Oburch in 
autward Duties, i. e. the Duties of Paſtor and PenpleQ. | 
Afterwards, as often as the Non-conforgulft#fet themſelves to difprove 
the Separation, their main buſineſs was, 20 e our Churches to be tru? 
Churches. As in a Bookentituled, Certain Poſerions held und maintained 
by ſome godly Miniſters F the Goſpel, againit thoſe of the Separation; 
which was part of that Book, afterwards publiſhed by W. R. and called, 
A prave and modeit Confutation of the Separatiſls, The Ground. work 
whereof, as Mr. Ainſworth calls it, is thus laid. | „ 1 
That the Church of England is a true Church of Chriſt, and furh a one, Counterpey- 
as from which whoſoever wittingly and continually ſeparateth biniſelf, Ji Pi. 
cutteth himſe F off from Chriſt. Ppt x 
If this was he Ground. work of the Non-conformiſts in thoſe days, thoſe 
who live in ours, ought well to conſider it, if they regard their ${varion. 
And, for this Aﬀertion of theirs, they bring Three Reaſons 
1. Fbr that they enjoy, and juin together in tht uſ» of theſe outward 
Means, which God in bis Word bath ordained for the gathering of an in- 
viſible Church; 1. e. preaching of the Goſpel, and adminiſtration of the 
Sacraments. | FO. "* Hy aa, 
2. For that their twhole Church maketh profeſſion of the true Faith, and 
bold and teach, &c. all Truths fundamental. So we put their Two Rea- 
ſons into One, becauſe they both relate 20 the profeſſion of the true Faith; 
which, ſay they, is that which giveth life and being to a viſible Church; 
and upon this profeſſion we find many that have been incorporated into the 


viſible Church, and admitted to the privileges thereof, even by the Apoſtles 


themſelves. So the Church of Pergamis, though it did tolerate groſs Cor- 
ruptions in ir, yer becauſe it kept the Faith of Chriſt, was ſtil called the 
Church of God. 3 5 | 
3: For that all the known Churches in the world acknowledge that 
Church for their Siſter, and give unto het the Right-hand of Felfowſhip, = _ 

When H. Jacob undertook Fr. Jobnſon upon this Point of Separation, 
the Poſition He laid down was this, e TAR» 

That the Churches of England are the true Churches of God. Which 

he proved by this Argument. | 


Ir batſbever is ſufficient to make 4 particular Man 4 true Chriſtian, and 


in late of Salvation, that is ſufficient to make a company of Men, ſo ga- 
thered together, to be a true Church. VCC 
Hut the whole Doctrine, as it is publickly profeſſed, nn praciiſed, ly 
Law in England, is ſufficient to make a particular Man a trite Chriſtian, 
and in flate of Salvation, and our publick Aſſemblies are therein gathered 
rr 31 Se 1 MERE e b 
Therefore it is ſufficient to make the publick Aſſemblies true Churches, 


And in the defence of this Argument, againſt the Reaſome and Exceps 


tions of Johnſon, that whole Diſput ation is ſpent. And, in latter mes, the 
Diſpute between Ball and Can, about the neceſſity of Separation, runs in- 
to this, Wherher our Church be à true Church or not; concerning which, 
Ball thus delivers his Judgment. True Ducirine, in the main Grounds Ball againt 
and Articles of Faith, though mixt with Defetts and Ertors in other mat- c. 77. 
ters, not concerning*the Life and Soul of Religion, and the right r 

| | ration 
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firation of Sacraments for ſubſtance, though in the manner of Diſpenſation 
ſome things be not ſo well ordered, as they might and ought, are Notes aud 
Marks of a true and ſound Church, though ſomewhat craſed in health and 
Jounaneſs, by Errors in Doctrine, Corruptions in the Worſhip of God, an 
Evils in Life and Manners. MEE TIED by 
: The Second Suppoſition which the Non: conſormiſis proceeded on, waz 
Sect. 11. (2.) That the Corruptions in our Church were nut ſuch as did 

overthrow the being and conJtttution of it, . 
This will beſt appear, by the Anſwers they gave to the main Grown; 

of Separation, Ee OP 
I. That our Church was not rightly gathered at the time of our Refig- 
Gifford's mation from Popery. To which Gifford thus anfwers, The Church of 
o England, in the time of Popery, vas a Member of the Univerſal Church, 
niſts, p. 55, and had not the being of a Church of Chriſt from Rome, nor took not her 
beginning of being a Church, by ſeparating her ſelf from that Rowiſh Syna- 
gogue; but having her Spirits revived, and her Eyes opened, by the light 
of the heavenly Word, did cat forth that tyranny of Antichrift, with his 
abominable Idolatry, Hereſies, and falſe Worſhip, and ſought to bring all 
Grave cin. her Children unto the right Faith, and true Service of God, and ſo is 4 
"x jon, purer, and more faithful Church than before. Others add, That the Laws 
10, K of Chriſtian Princes have been a means to bring Men to the outward Soci- 
ety of the Church, and ſo to make a viſible Church : Neither were ſuffici- 
ent means wanting, in our caſe, for the due conviction of Mens Minds; but 
then they add, That the Queſtion mut not be, Whether the means uſed 
ꝛꝗ ere the right means, for the calling and converting a People to the Faith; 
but, whether Queen Elizabeth took a lawful courſe for re calling, an re- 
uniting of Her Subjefs unto thoſe true Profeſſors, whoſe fellowſhip they 
had forſaken ;, which they juſtifie by the Examples of Jehoſhaphat, and Jo- 
ſiah, Aſa, and Hezekiah. | 75 

II. That we communicate together in a falſe and idolatrous Worſhip of 
God, which is polluted with reading ſtinted Prayers, uſing popiſb Ceremo- 


mes, &c. 
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To this they anſwer, —_ | | 
GraveCon- 1. That it is evident by the Word, That the Church bath uſed, and 
2 , might lawfully uſe, in God's ait. and Prayer, a ſtinted Form of Words, 
13, 13. and that not only 2 ordinary, but extraordinary occaſions, which re- 
quires an extraordinary and ſpecial fervency 7 Spirit. Nay, they ſay, 
They are ſo far from thinking them unlawful, that in the ordinary and ge- 
neral occaſions of the Church, they are many times more fit, than thoſe which 
are called conceived Prayers. VE | 
Ibid. 2. If Forms, thus deviſed by Men be lawful een, what ſin can it 
be for the Governours of the Church, to command that ſuch Forms be uſed, 
or, for us, that are perſuaded of the lawfulneſs of them to uſe them? unleſs 
they will ſay, That therefore it is unlawful for us to bear the Mord, re- 
ceive the Sacraments, believe the Trinity, and all other Articles of Faith, 
becauſe we are commanded by the Magiſtrates ſo to do; whereas indeed, 
we ought the rather to do good things, that are agreeable unto the Word, 

when we know them alſo to be commanded by the Magiſtrate. 
Ball again 3. Ir is true, the Non-conformiſis ſay, The Liturgy is in great part 
can Prta. picked and culled out of the Maſi- Book; but it followeth not thence, that 
p8 either it is, or was eſteemed by them a deviſed or falſe Worſhip ,, for many 
things contained in the Maſs-Book it ſelf are good and holy. A Pearl may 


be found upon a Dunghil ;, we cannot more credit the Man of Sin, Re 
| x 
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10 ſay, That every thing in the Maſs-Book is Deviliſh and Autichriſtian, for 
ſy io would be Antichriſtian to pray unto God in oth mediation. of Jeſus 
Chriſt, to read the Scriptures, to profeſs. pe” fundamental Truths ne- 
efſary to Salvation. Our Service might be picked and culled out of the 
5-Book, and yet be free from all fault and tincture, from all ſhew. and 
appearance of evil; though: the Mafs-Book it ſelf was fraught with all 
manner abominat ions. Bur if" it be wholly taken out of the Maſs» 
Book, how comes it to haue thoſe things .which are ſo direftly comrary to 
the Maſs, that both cannot poſfibly ve together? Tea, ſo many Points, 
Gith Ball, are there taught directly contrary to the tion of Popery, 
that is is not poſſible Popery ſhould and, if they take place. And, ſaith 
he, it is more proper #0 ſay, the Maſs was added to our Common-Prayer, 
than that our Common-Prayer was taken out of the Maſs-Book ; fur oft 
things in our Common-Prayer, were to be found in the Liturgies of the 
Church, long before the Maſs was heard of in the world. 
4. As to the Foſts, and Feaſts, and Ceremonies retained, they anſwer, 
That tobat was Antichriſtian in them, was the Doctrine upon which thoſe 
pradtices were built in the Church of Rome, which being taken away ” 
the Reformation, the things themſelves are not Antichriſtian. As nameh, yh 
faith Gifford, the remiſſion of” Sins, and merit of eternal Life by faſting, ia, 
which is the Doctrine of the Romiſh Church; the worſhip and invocation of Sc. Fre. 
Saints and Angels; the power of expelling Devils by the ſign of the Croſs, T_ rg 
and fuch like — which the Papacy is full of, but rejected by us. Browniſts, 
III. That our Miniſtry was Antichriſtian. To this they anſwer. 3 
1. That Antichriſt is deſcribed in Scripture, not by bis unlawful out- — os 
ward Calling, or Office, that be ſhould exerciſe in the Church; but, Firſt, tham's Let: 
the falſe Doctrine he ſbould teach; and, Secondly, by the Authority be de au 
d uſurp, to give Laws to Mens Conſciences, and to rule in the Hearts 3 2 bibs 
of Hens God. Which two ß emmented 
e diſcerned in the Papacy, ſo admit all the outward Callings and Offices C Un- „, 
in the Church of England exerciſed, were faulty, and unwarrantable by bu Preface 
the Word, pet you in your own Conſcience know, that theſe Marks of Anti- fe 5 
chrift cannot be found among the wort of our Miniſters, For neither do ries n 
the Laws of our Church allow any to teach falſe Doctrine; and we all 4 John. 
profeſs Chriſt to be the only Law-giver to Conſcience ;, neither is any thing 
among us urged to be done, upon pain of damnation, but only the Word 
and Law of God. : 1 1 0 
2. That the Office, which our Laws call the Office of Prieſthood, is the 14. 5. 6, 7, 
very ſame in ſubſtance with the Paſtor's Office deſcribed in the Nord; and |; . 
the manner of outward Calling unto that Office, which the Law alloweth, nm An 
s the very ſame in ſubſtance which is ſet down in the Word. Doth the leinen. 
Word emoin the Miniſter to teach diligently ? ſo, by our Laws, be is ex- 
preſly charged at his Ordination to do, and forbidden to teach any thing, 
as required of neceſſity to ſalvation, but that which be is perſuaded may be 
concluded and proved by the Scripture, yea, it commandeth him, with all 
faithful diligence, to baniſb and drive away all erroneous and ſtrange Do- 
frines, that are contrary to God's Word. Doth the Word authoriſe him 
to adminiſter the Sacraments * So doth our Law. Doth the Word require 
that the Miniſter ſbould not only publickly teach, but alſo overſee, and look 
to the Peoples Converſation; exhorting, admoniſhing, reproving, comforting 
them as moll privately as publickly ? So doth our Law. Lafth, Doth the 
Word authoriſe the Miniſter io execute the Cenſures and Diſcipline of 
Chriſt? our Law doth alſo command the ſame. So that, akhoug| me | 


I 
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to whom the execution of theſe things appertain, do grievouſly fail he 


practice thereof, yet you ſee the Office which the Law enjoineth to the Mi. 


niſter, is the ſame in ſubſtance, with that which the Word layeth upon hin. 
Tell us not then, That the ſame name is given to our Office, as to the Popiſh 
Sacrificers, Do you think the worſe of your ſelf, becauſe you are calſ 
Browniſts ? And, ſhall the holy Office and Calling, which is ſo agreeable to 
the Word, be miſliked, becauſe it is called a Prieſthood? conſidering, that 
though it agree in name, yet it differeth in nature and ſubſtance, as much 


from the Romiſh Prieſthood, as Light doth from Darkneſs. 


Hilder- 
ſham's Let- 


ter, §. 3. 


Grave Con- 
futat ion, 
&c. p. 17. 


Gifford's 
Anſwer to 
the Brow- 


niſts, p. 47. 


Grave Con- 
futat ion, 
&c. p. 18. 


IV. That Diſcipline is wanting in our Church. To which they anſwer. 
I. That the want or neglect of ſome of thoſe Ordinances of Chriſt, which 
concern the Diſcipline of” his Church, and the outward calling of bis Mini- 


ſters, is no ſuch ſm, as can make either the Miniſters, or Governours of our 


Church Antichriſt, or our Church an Antichriſtian and falſe Church, 
And Mr. H. adds, That nv one place of Scripture can be ee wherein 
he is called an Antichriſt, or Antichriſtian, who holding the truth of Do. 
Etrine, and profeſſng thoſe Articles of Religion that are fimdamental, as 
we do, doth ſwerve either in udgment or Practice, from that Rule, which 
Chriſt hath given for the Diſcipline of his Church. Neither can you find 
any Antichriſt mentioned in Scripture, whoſe Doctrine is ſound. If then 
the Doctrine of our Church be ſound, what warrant have you to call us 


Antichriſts? F our Paſtors offer to lead you unto ſalvation, through no 


other door than Chriſt, how dare you, that ſay you are Chriſt's, refuſe to be 


guided by them? If our Aſſemblies be built upon that Rock, how can you 


deny them to be true Churches? ns 

2. That the Subſtance of Diſcipline is preſerved among us, in which 
they reckon preaching of the Word, and adminiſtration of Sacraments, as 
well as the Cenſures of Admonition, Suſpenſion, Excommunication, and 
Proviſion for the neceſſity of the Poor; which, ſay they, by Law, ought 
to be in all our Aſſemblies, and therefore we cannot juſtly be ſaid to be with- 
out the Diſcipline of Chriſt ; but rather, that we having the Diſcipline 
of Chriſt, which ts moit ſubſtantial, do want the other, and fo exerciſe it 
not rightly, that is to ſay, not by thoſe Officers which Chriſt bath appoin- 
ted. And farther they add, That the Laws of. our Land do authoriſe the 
Miniſter to ſtay from the Lord's-Table, all ſuch as are uncatechiſed, and 
out of Charity, or any otherwiſe publick offenders, as appeareth in the Ru- 
brick before the Communion, and in that which is after Confirmation. 

3. That alibough it were granted, That we wanted both the exerciſe 
of the Church's Cenſures, and ſome of thoſe Officers which Chriſt hath ap- 
pointed to exerciſe them by, yet might we be a true Church notwithſtand- 
ing; as there was a true Church in Judah all the days of Aſa and Jeho- 
ſaphat, yer was not the Diſcipline reformed there till the latter end Je- 
hoſhaphat's Reign. The Church of Corinth was a true Church, even 
when the Apoſtle blamed them for want of Diſcipline. The Congregation 


As 8. 12, at Samaria is called a Church, before the Diſcipline was eſtabliſhed there. 


19, 31. 


And even in Jeruſalem there was a famous viſible Church of Chriſt long 
before ſundry parts of the Diſcipline, (for want whereof they condemn us ) 
were eſtabliſhed there; yea, it is evident, that by the Apoſtle: themſelves, 
divers Churches were gathered, ſome good ſpace of time, before the Diſci- 
pline was ſettled, or exerciſed ;, by all which it is manifeit, that how ne- 
ceſſary ſoever thoſe. parts of the Diſcipline (which we want) be, to the 
beauty, and well-being, or preſervation of the Church, yet are they not 
neceſſary to the being thereof, but a true Church may be tvit hout then. 


4. That 


— 


* 
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. That it doth not belong to private Perſons th ſet up the Diſcipline of Srave Con- 
the Church, again#t the will and conſent of the Chriſtian Magiſtrate, and OL 
Governours of the Church : Nay, they declire, that in ſo doing, they ſhould $2. © 
highly offend God. © Giffard ſaith, That the Fetters and Chains can no fa- 2 . 
fter bind the hands and feet of” Browniſts, than the hands of private Men 4453 


are bound with the bands of Conſcience, and the fear of God, from pre- 291 102. 


ſuming to take upon them publick Authority. And i all the Browniſts # 
the Land ſhould come toget her, and chuſe a Miniſter, and ordain him, it 
would make him no more a Miniſter before God, than if all the Apprentices 


in London, taking upon them to chuſe a Lord Mayor, and miniſter an Oath 


_ him, ſhould make him-a Lord Mayor: But of this, more after- 
wards | | | 

V. That the Miniſters vf our Church ſtand under (as they ſpeak) an 
Antichriſtian Henni A which web anſwer, i | on by 
Firſt, They deny that our Biſhops can be called Antichriſtian, ſince they Grave Con- 
do, and by the Laws of the Land onght to hold and teach all -Do&rines 3 
that are fundamental; yea, ſome of them have learnedly and ſoundly main- 9 
tained the Truth gainft Hereticks, that have gainſay d it; ſome have not 
only by their Doctrine and Miniſtry converted many to the Truth, but habe 
ſuffered perſecution for the Goſpel. | VU 

Secondly, Suppoſmg it were an Antichriſtian Toke, which they deny; 
yet this doth not deſtroy the being of a true Church, or Miniſtry under it. 
Since both the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Churches, have frequently born ſuch 
8 Toke, and yet have been the true Churches of God ſtill. | 

| Thirdly, That there is nothing unlawful, or Antichriſtian in the Office of 

Biſbops, i they conſider them as the King's Viſitors and Commiſſioners, to 
ſee that the Paſtors do their duties. And that this cannot deſtroy the na- 
ture M @ viſible Church, to caſt many particular Churches, under one Pro- | 
vincial, or Dioceſan Government, Yea, Mr: Bradſhaw undertakes to prove gradſhaw's 
this, not only lawful, but expedient, to that degree, that he thinks the {Anſwer te 
Magiſtrate cannot well diſcharge his duty, as to the Overſight and Govern- Ter. 2 
ment of the Churches within bis dominions, without it, as is implied in 1642. 
the ſeven Queries he propouiids to Fr. Johnſon about it. But ſuppoſing Page 48. 
them to be Paſtors of the Churches imder them, this, 1: aith he, doth not 
overthrow the Office of Paſtors to particular Congregations, ſo long as under 
them they perform the main and ſubſtantial duties of true Paſtors, which 
all = Miniſters of our Church-Aſſemblies do, and by the Laws ought 
10 do. 3 . | 

Theſe Particulars I have laid together with all poſlible brevity and 
clearneſs, from the Authors of beſt reputation on both ſides, that we 
might have a diſtin& view of the State of the Controverſie about Sepa- 
ration, between the old Non-conformifts, and the Separatiits of that 
time, $7.3 4 885 
Sec. 12. But before we come to our preſent Times, we muſt conſider 
the alteration that was made in the State of this Controverſie, by tlioſe 
who were called Independents, and pretended to come off from the 
Principles of Browniſm, ot rigid Separation. 15 . 

And here I ſhall give an account of the Progreſs of the Courſe of 14 - 
ration, or the Steps by which it was carried on, and how it came at laſt 
to ſettle in the Congrezational Way, and what the true Stare of the diffe- 
rence was, between the Aſſembly of Divines, and the Diſſenting Brethren, 
and how far-the Reaſons, then uſed, will hold againſt the preſent Sepa- 


ration, 
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. When thoſe who were called Brownift, for the freer exerciſe of 
W 


Advertiſe» their new Church way, withdrew into the Lom- Countries, they immedi- 
mer toJoho ately fell into ſtrange Factions and Diviſions among themſelves, 4. D. 
—_ 1582. Robert Brown, accompanied with Harriſon, a School-Maſter, and 
5. 10, 39. about fifty or ſixty Perſons, went over to Middleburgh, and there they 
choſe Harriſon Paſtor, and Brown Teacher. They had not been there 

three Months, but upon the falling out between Brown and Harriſon, 

Brown forſakes them, and returns for England, and ſubſcribes, promiling 

to the Archbiſhop, to live obediently to his Commands, Concerning whom, 
Harriſon writes to a Friend in London, in theſe words, Indeed the Lord 

hath made a breach among us for our ſins, which hath made us tmworthy 

to bear his great and worthy Cauſe. Mr. Brown hath ca#t us of, and that 

with open, manifeit, and notable Treacheries; and if I ſhould declare them, 

you could not believe me. Only this I teſtifie unto you, that I am well 

able to prove, that Cain dealt not ſo ill with his Brother Abel, as he hath 

gp of dealt with me. Some of the words of Brown's Subſcription were theſe, 
Ss I a humbly ſubmit my ſelf to be at my Lord of Canterbury's Command- 
towers of ment, whoſe Authority, under Her Majeſty, I will never reſiſt, or deprave, 
3 by the Grace of God, &c. But, being a Man of a reſtleſs and factious 
| Temper, no Promiſes, or Subſcriptions could keep him within due bounds, 
as one who lived at that time hath fully diſcovered. For, although he 

Page 133. Promiſed to frequent our Churches, and to come to Prayers and Sacraments, 
yet, living School-Maſter at St. Olave's in Southwark for two years, in all 

that time he never did itz and when he was like to have been queſtion'd 

Page 135. for it, he withdrew into another Pariſh. Sometimes he would go to bear 
Sermons, but that he accounted no act of Communion; and declared to 

Fate 134. his Friends, That he thought it not unlawful to bear our Sermons, and 
therefore perſuaded his Followers in London ſo to do, Notwithſtanding 

Page 140. this he preached in private Meetings, and that in the time of pubick A, 
ſemblies, when he thought fit; which this Author, though a Non-confor- 

miſt, and Friend of T. C's, calls a curſed Conventicle ;, who ſets forth at 

large his frange Jugglings, and Jeſuitical Equivocations in his Subſcrip- 

Pave 141, Lion. By the Biſoop's Autherity, he {aid he meant only his Civil Autbo- 
nr. rity ; by declaring the Church of England to be the Church of God, he un- 
Paze 138, derſtood the Church of his own ſetting up; by frequenting our Aſſemblies 
&c. according to Law, he meant, the Law of God, and not of the Land; he 
declared, his Child was baptized according to Law, but then told his 

Counterpy- Followers, it was done without his conſent. Mr. Cotton, of New Ex- 
fon, p-25- land, hath this Paſſage concerning Brown. The firſt Inventor of that way 
der to Which is called Bzowniſm, from whom the Seci tock its Name, fel 
R Willi- back from his own way, to take a Parſonage called Achurch, God ſo, in 
as, f. 22 4 flrangè (yet wiſe) Providence, ordering it, that be, who bad 7 re- 
nounced all the Churches in England, as no Church, ſhould afterwards ac- 

cept of one Pariſh-Church among them, and it called A Church, But 

upon the Diſſention at Middleburgb, between Brown and Harriſon, that 
Congregation ſoon broke to pieces. Ainſworth cannot deny the early 
Diſſentions between Brown and Harriſon, Brown and Barrow, Barrow and 

Fr. Fobnſon., but he reckons up all the differences in Scripture, from 

Cain and Abel downwards to juſtifie theirs ; notwithſtanding, as Dr. O. 

well obſerves, We are to diſtinguiſh between what falls out through the 

Paffions of Men, and what follows from the nature of the thing. But one 

Offwood's of their own Party at Amſterdam, takes notice of a third Cauſe of theſe 


_ Diſſensions, viz, the Judgment of God upon them. I do ſee, ſaith he, Jag 
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ſerved death at the Queen's band, for that be had r many of Her 


rate Congregation, was Johnſon's Pupil, and went over, in hopes, ſalth 


* 
el 


band of God is beauy tpon them, blinding their Minds, and hardening their 
Hearts, that they do not 2 bis Truth, ſo that they are at wars among 
themſelves, und they are fur from that true peace of God which follwerh 
Holineſs. © | | | 8 
Tine were two great Signs of this band of God upon them. 
Firſt, Their invincible Obſtinacy. N 6 x 
Secondly, The ſcandalous Breaches which followed ſtill one upon the 
other, as long as the courſe of Separation continued, and were only 
ſometimes hindred from ſhewing themſelves, by their not being let looſe 
upon each other, for then the Firebrands ſoon appear; which at other 
times they endeavour to cover. ha DEI 1 
Their great Ohſtinacy appears, by the execution of Barrow and Green- 
wood, who being condemned for ſeditious Books, could no ways be re- 
claimed; rather chuſing to die, than to renounce the Principles of Se- 
paration. But Penry, who ſuffered on the ſame account about that time, 
had more relenting in him, as to the buſineſs of Separation. For Mr. J. cotton: 
Cotton, of New-England, relates this Story of him, from the Mouth of rer to 


Mr. Hilderſham, an eminent Non-conformiſt, that he confeſſed, He de- N % 


loyal Subjects to a ſeparation, from bearing the word of Life in the Pariſh 
Churches, which though himſelf had learned to diſcover the evil of, yet 
be could never prevail to recover divers of Her Subjects, whom he off 2 
duced, and therefore the Blood of their Souls was nom juſtly required at his 
bands, Theſe are Mr. Cotton's own words. Concerning Barrow, he re- Ibid. 


ports, from Mr. Dod's Mouth, that when he ſtood under the Gibbet, he 


lift up his eyes, and faid, Lord, if I be deceived, thou haſt deceived me. 

And fo being ſtopt by the hand of God, he was not able toproceed to ſpeak a 

thing to purpoſe more, either to the glory of God, or edification of the People, 

Theſe Executions extremely ſtartled the Party, and away goes Francis. _ 
Johnſon with his Company to Amſterdam; Fobnſon chargeth Ainſworth 5,00 
and his Party with Anabaptiſm, and want of Humility and due Obedience men, p. 4, 


zo Government. In ſhort, they fell to pieces, ſeparating from each others Wa Mc: 


Communion; ſome ſay, they formally excommunicated each other; but gregatimal 


Mr. Cotton will not allow that, but, he ſaith, they only withdrew: Yet oder 
thoſe who were Members of the Church do ſay, that Mr. Johnſon, and p. = 
his company were accurſed and avoided by Mr. Ainſworth and his company, 

and Mr. A. and his company, were rejected and avoided by Mr. Johnſon | 
and bis And one Church received the Perſons excommunicated: by the 5 — f 
other, and ſo became ridiculous to Spectators, as ſome of themſelves con- ;he Brow- 
feſſed. Johnſon, and his Party, charged the other with Schiſm in ſepa- viſis, p. 63. 
rating from them But, as others ſaid, who returned to our Church, Is 15. ch. 2. 
it a greater Sin in them to leave the Communion of Mr. Johnſon, than for l. 5 
Dim to refuſe and avoid the communion of all true Churches beſide £ But 

the difference went ſo high, that Johnſon would admit none of Ainſworth's 
company without 1 them; Ainſworth, on the other fide, Page 71. 
charged them with wofiel Apoſtaſie : And one of his own company ſaid, o 


That be lived and died in contentions. When Robinſon went from Ley- Advertiſe 
den, on purpoſe to end theſe Differences, he complained very much of n, p.43. 
the diſorderly and tumultuous carriage of the People; which, with 
Mr. Ainſworth's maintenance, was an early diſcovery of the great excel 
lency of popular Church- Government. Smith, who fet up another ſepa- Schijm of 


the Brow- 
niſts, p. 87. 


Mr. Cotton, to have gained his Tutor from the Errors of bis rigid. ſepara- 
5 | | rr tion; 


* 
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Wayef Cn- tion; but he was ſo far from that, that he ſoon-outwent hint; and he 
| Chirches, charges the other. ſeparate Congregations with ſome. of the very {ame 
7. Faults which they had found in the Church af England, viz. (I.) Ids: 
1 latrous Worſhip, for if they charged the Church o England with Idolz. 
enard a. try, in reading of Prayers, he thought them equally guilty in looking on 
ane their Bibles, in preaching and ſinging. (2.) Antichriſtian Government, in 
Plain Evi- adding the human Inventions of Do&ors, and ruling Elders ; which was 
cences,P-5, milling down one Antichrift, to ſet up another, and if one was the Bea# 
te other was the Image of the Beaft. Being therefore unſatisfied with 
| all Churches, he began one wholly new, and therefore baptiz'd himſelf 
3 „1. For, he declared, There was no one true Ordinance with the other Sepg- 
rafter, ratifts, But this new Church was of ſhort continuance, for, upon his 
death, it dwindled away, or was ſwallowed up in the common Gulf of 
Anabaptiſm. And now one would have thought here had been an end 
of Separation; and ſo in all probability there had, had not Mr. Robinſon 
men of Læyden abated much of the Rigor of it, for he aſſerted, The lawful- 
3 f. neſs of communicating with the Church of England in the Word and Pray- 
er, but not in Sacraments and Diſcipline.” The former he defended in a 
Diſcourſe between Ainſworth and him. So that the preſent Separatifts, 
who deny that, are gone beyond him, and are fallen back to the Princi- 

ples of the Rigid Separation. Robinſon ſucceeded: (though not immedi- 

Page 15. ately ) Jacob, in his Congregation at Leyden, whom ſome make the Fa- 
ther of Independency. But Tm part of Mr. Robinſon's Church, it ſpread 
into New-England; for Mr. Cotton faith, They went over thither, in their 
Church-State to Plymouth; and that Madel was followed by other Churches 

Tate 14. there; at Salem, Boſton, Watertown, Ge. Yet Mr. Cotton profeſſeth, 
That Robinſon's denial of the:Pariſhional Churches in England to be true 
Churches, (either by reaſon of their mixt corrupt matter, or for defect in 

their Covenant, or for exceſs in their Epiſcopal Government ) was never re- 

ceived into any heart, from thence to infer a nulity of their Church-State. 

Pee 138. And in his Anſwer to Mr. Roger Williams, he hath theſe words, That 
upon due conſideration be cannot find, that the Principles and Grounds of 
Reformation do neceſſarily conclude a Separation from the Engliſh Churches, 

as falſe Churches; from their Miniſtry as a falſe Miniſtry; from their M. or- 

ſhip as a falſe Worſbip; from all their Profeſſors as no viſible Saints: Nor 

can 1 find, that they do either neceſſarily, or probably conclude a Separation 

' from bearing the Word preach:d by godly Miniſters in the Pariſh Churches 
e in England. Mr. R. Williams urged Mr. Cotton with an apparent incon- 
to Cottons ſiſtency between theſe Principles and his own Practice; for although hs 
F- ah . pretended to own the Pariſh Churches as true Churches, yet by his aA 


Separation from them, he ſhewed that really he did not ; and he adds, 


” 


that Separation did naturally follow from the old Puritan Principles, ſay- 


Paze 30. ing, That Mr. Can bath unanſwerably proved, That the Grounds and 
Principles of the Puritans again Biſhops and Ceremonies, and profanenc/s 
of People profeſſing Chriſt, and the neceſſity of Chriſt's Flock and Diſci- 
ples, mutt neceſſarily, if truly followed, lead on to, and inforce a ſeparation. 
Notwithſtanding all this, Mr. Cotton doth aſſert the lawfulneſs of bear- 
ing Engliſh Preachers in our Pariſh Churches, but then, he faith, zbere is 

Faze43 no Church communion in bearing, but only in giving the Seals. Mr. Willi- 

Jer , Goſpel, Upon which, Mr. Cotzon grants, That though a Man may = 

william's, in hearing, and prayer, before and after Sermon, yet not as in 4 Churc 


. 129, 3a. flate. Yet, after all, he will not deny our Churches to be true * 
= 7 


amis urgeth, That there is communion in Doctrine, and fellowſhip of the . 
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But, if they xemain true Churches, it appears from the former Diſcourſe, 
they CAN never juſtifie Sepuration from them, upon the Principles of either 
party. So that though thoſe of the Congregational Way ſeem to be more 
moderate, as: e ſome of their Principles, than the old rigid Separatiſts; 
yet they do not conſider, that by this means they make Feir ar ation 
more ine xcuſable. The Diſſenting Bretbren, in their Apologetical Narra- 
tim, to avoid the imputation of Hrommiſim, deliver this as their Judg- 


1, ment, concerning our Parochial Churches. And for our own Conpregati- Aplyet.” 
th ous, viz. of England, we have this fincere Profeſſion to make before God, Narrative, 
if and all the World, that all that Conſcience of the Defilements, we concei- V 5 © 


ved to cleave to the true Worſbip of God in them, or of the unwarranted 
Power in Church Governours exerciſed therein, did never work in us am 
uber * much leſs opinion, but that multitudes of the Aſſemblies, 
d Parocbial Congregations thereof, were the true Churches and Body of 


on Chriſt, and the Miniſtery there à true Miniſtery ;, much leſs did it ever 
1 enter into our CE: to judge them Ahe e, we 05, and cannot 
- but ſee, that by the ſame reaſon, the Churches abroad in Scotland, Hol- 
12 land, &*c. (though more refarmed ) yet for their mixture, muff be in lite 
fte, manner judged uo Churches alſo; which, th imagine, or conceive, 1s, and 
ci· hath ever been an horror to our thoughts. Tea, we have always profeſſed, 
di- and that in thoſe times when the Churches of England were the moF, ei- 
a- tber actually 1 with defilements, or in the preateft danger thereof; 
ad and when our ſelves bad leaf, yea no hopes of ever ſo much as viſiting our 
cir own Land again in peace and {fey to our Perſons, that we both did and 
es would bold communion with them as the Church of Chriſt. This is a very 
th, fair Confeſſing from the Diſſenting Brethren, but then the difficulty re- 


turns with greater force, How comes Separation from theſe Churches to be 
lawful 2 Tf they had gone upon the Browniſts Principles, all the Diſpute 
had been about the truth or falſhood of them; but their truth bein 
ſuppoſed, the neceſlity of Separation followed; whereas now, upon a 


146 tering the State of the Controverſie by the Independents, though their 
of Principles ſeem more moderate, yet their Practice is more unreaſonable; 

a It is therefore a vain pretence uſed at this day, to juſtifie the Separation, 

1 that they do not deny our Churches to be true Churches, and that therein 

\or they differ from the old Separatifts : It is true, in that opinion they do, 

” but in Separation they agree, which is the more unjuſtifiable in them, 
5 


ſince they yield ſo much to our Churches. And yet herein, whatever | 

they pretend, they do not exceed their Independent Brethren, whoſe 

Separation themſelves condemned. Bur the Preſbyteridns were then un- 

ſatisfied with this Declaration of the Diſſenting Brethren, and thought it 

did not ſufficiently clear them from the charge of Browniſm, becauſe, 5 
be main Principle of po- dna of 


(J.) They agreed with the e atiſts in t 
md pular Chah Government, which, they Fa „i inconſiſtent with the civil eo 
ſs Peace, as ny be ſeen, ſay they, in che Quarrels both at Amſterdam, and 19, 20, &: 
jo | Rojterdam, and the Law-Suits depending before the Magiſtrates there: 


(2.) They overthrow the Bounds of Parochial Churches, as the Separa- 
tiſts did, and think ſuch a Confinement unlawful. (3.) They make true 


Aug Saintſbip the neceſſary Qualification of Church Members, as the Separatiſts 
li- did: Whereby, ſay tay; they confound the viſible and inviſible Church, 
he and make the ſame eſſential form of both. (4.) They renounce the Ordi- 
=_ hation teceived in our Oburch, but all the allowance they make of a trut 
ch- Miniſtery, is, by vertue of an explicit or implicit Call, grounded on the 
= Peoples explicit or implicit Covenant with fuch 2 Man as their New. 

h or 
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For when they firſt began to ſet up a Congregational Church, after the 
new Model, at Rotterdam, Ward was choſen Paſtor, and Bridge Teacher 
but they both renounced their Ordination in England; and ſome fay, 
They ordained one another; others, That they had no othet Ordination 
than what the Congregation gave them. | | & ? 
Se. 13. And now, new Congregations began to ſet up in Holland, ups 
on theſe Principles; but they again fell into Diviſions as great as the for- 
mer. Simpſon renouncing his Ordination, was admitted à private Membey | 
of the Church at Rotterdam; but he grew ſoon unſatisfied with the Order; 
of that Church, and thought too great a Reſtraint was laid Upon the pri. 
vate Members, as to the exerciſe of Propheſying; and ſo he, and thoſe 
who joyned with him, complaining of the Miſchief of Impoſitions, were 
ready for a Separation, if that reſtraint were not fpeedily removed. Mr. 
Bridge yields to the thing, but not as to the time, viz. On the Lord's 
Day after Sermon ; this gives no ſatisfaction, for they muſt have their 
will in every thing, or elſe they will never ceaſe complaining of the 
Anſwer to Miſchief of Impoſitions. And ſo Mr. Simpſon, and his Party, ſet up a new 
the Anta* Church of their own: Which J. Goodwin doth not deny; for Mr. Simp- 
5 "> ſon, faith he, upon diſlike of ſome perſons and things in that Church, 
| whereof Mr. Bridge was Paſtor, might ſeek and make a departure 2 it. 
But were theſe Churches quiet, after this Separation made? So far from 
Diſſuaſive it, that the contentions and ſlanders were no leſs grievous, ſaith Baylie, 
fr * 7 oh than thoſe of Amſterdam , betwixt Ainſworth and Johnſon's followers, 
Times,p.76. But did not Mr. Bridge's Church continue in great quietneſs ? No, hut in- 
ſtead of that, they were ſo full of Bitterneſs, Reproaches, and hard Cen- 
Anatomy of ſures, that Mr. Bridge often declared, if he bad known at firſt, what he 
mmdepend. net with afterwards, he would never bave come amongſt them, nor being 
% anuongſt them, have given them ſuch ſcope and liberty, as be had. It ſeems 
at laſt , he came to apprehend the nece//ity of Impoſitions, and the miſ- 
chief of a ſeparating dividing humor. But the People having the Power 
in their hands, were reſolved to ſhew, that they held it not in vain * fot 
Mr. Ward, had it ſeems given Offence to ſome of the Congregation, by 
preaching the ſame Sermons there, which he bad preached before at Nor- 
wich; this, and ſome other frivolous things, were thought intolerable 
Impoſitions ;, and therefore againſt the Will of Mr. Bridge, they depoſe 
Mr. Ward from his Miniſtery. This being a freſh diſcovery of the great 
inconveniency of popular Church Government, gave a mighty alarm to 
the Brethren: which occafion'd a Meeting of the Meſſengers from other 
Churches (as they called them) for cloſing up of this wound ; but they 
durſt not ſearch deep into it, but only ſkinn'd it over, to prevent the 
great reproach and ſcandal of it. From theſe things, the Preſbyterians 
Anatomy of inferred the neceſlity of civil Authorities interpoling , and of not leaving 
Independ. all to Conſcience. For, ſay they, Conſcience hath been long urging the ta- 
* king away that Scandal occaſion d at Rotterdam by that Schiſm, where di- 
vers Members 4 the one Church, and joyned to the other ſo diſorderly, 
wherein even the Ruler: of one Church had a deep Charge; yet as that 
could not then be prevented, ſo there had been many Meetings, Sermons, and 
all means uſed to preſs the Conſcience of taking it off, by a Re-union of the 
Churches, and yet the way to do it could never be found, till the Magi- 
ſtrates Authority and Command found it. Theſe things I have more tul- 
ly deduced ; not as though bare Diſſentions in a Church were an Argu- 
ment of it {elf againſt it; but, to ſhew (1.) That popular Church Go- 
verument naturally leads to Diviſions, and leaves them without 2 7 
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jy; and (.), That huinerous and factious people will always complain 
of the Miſchief” K ee though che things be never ſo juſt and 
reaſonable z and (3:) That this Principle of Liberty) of Conſcience, will 


aration. 


_— - 


| inavoidably lead Men into tonfizfion > For when Men once break the 


Rules of Ordet and Government in # Church, they run down the Hill, 
and tumble down all before them. If Men complain of the Miſchief of 
our Impoſitions, the Members of their own Churches; may on the 1 
grounds, complain of theirs; and as the Preſbyterians cannot anſwer the 
Independents, as to the Pretence of Conſciente ; ſo it is impoſſible for 
either, or both of them, to anſwer the Anabaptiſts, who have as juſt 
a Plea 12 Separation froin them, as they can have from the Church of 
England. V 3 FCC 
Jef. 14. From hence we find, that, although the Pretence of the. 
Diſſenting Brethren ſeemed very modeſt, as to themſelves ; yet they go- 
ing vpon a common Principle of Liberty of Conſcience, the Preſbyterians 
charged them with being the Occaſion of that horrible Inundation of Ex- 
ns and Sebiſms , which immediately overſpread this City and Nation - 
which I ſhall briefly repreſent in the words of the moſt eminent Preſbyre- 
rien of that time. Thence Dr. A. Stuart, a zealous Scotch Preſbyterian. Duply te 
ſaid, That he verily believed, Independency cannot but prove the Root af .S. P. 53. 
all Schiſms and Hereſies : Tea, I add, faith he, That by conſequence, it 
is much. worſe than Poper̃ rn. 8 a 
Thence the Scotch Commiſſioners, in the firſt place, preſſed, Uniformis Aru: 
5 in Religion, as the ouly means to preſerve Pence, and to prevent many Amor N 
Diviſions and Troubles; a thing very becoming the King to promite, ab- p. 3, 4. 
erding to the practice of the good Kings of Judah; and à thing which, 
they ſay, all Divines and Politicians are for 3 
Dr. Corn. Burgeſs told the Houſe of Commons, That our Church was 3 
laid waſte, and expoſed to LN under A 27 Pretence * 
forcing Mens Confeiences , and that, to put all into a courſe of Order 
fornuty, in God's way, is not to force the Conſcience, but to ſet up 


God in bis due place, and ro bring all bis People into the paths of righteouf: 


"The Errors: ond Inovdtions, under which we groaned ſo much of later Som leer 
years, ſaith Mr. Caſe, were but Tolerabiles ineptiæ, Tolerable Trifles, the Com. 


Childrens Play, compared with theſs damnable Dofrints, Doktriner of 156, 


Devils, as the Apoſtle catls them: Polygamy, Arbitrary Divorce, Mor- 
tality 0 the Soul; no Miniftry, no Churches, no Ordinances, no Scrip- 
6 


ue, &6 And the very foundation of all theſs laid in ſuch a Schiſm 
7 boundleſs Libevty of Conſcience, and ſuch Lawleſs Separation of 


The famous City of London is become an Amſterdam, faith Mr. Cala- Senn bee 
, Separation from our Churches is conntenanced, Toleration is cried up, 1. Kay 7 
Authoriry afleep. It would ſeem a wonder, if I ſhould reckon hum many fe> 14. 1643. 
perate Cong reg ations, or rather ſs yet there are in the City; what - | 
Churches againſt Chutcbes; &c. 12 the hearts of the People are migh- 
tily diſtracled, many are bindred from Converſion, and even the Godly them. 

lves habe loft much of the Power of Godlmeſs in thetr Lives. The Lord 
keep uu, ſaith he, from being pop ſoned with ſuch an Error as that of an 
ulated: Foleration- 4 DoSrine that overtbroweth all Church-Govern- 


nent, bringeth in Confuſion, and openeth 4 wide door unto al Irteli« 
gion and Atheiſm. 
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= wee RY 4 Religion, ſaith Mr. Matthew Newcomen, ditjoyitts and di. 
ment, Sept. flrafts th _ 6 01 

12. 1644. louſies, Seditions, Wars, if any thing in the World be and 


—＋ 


nds of Men, and is the Seminary of perpetual Hatpeds, Jea- 
in # 
time, either a Schiſm in the State begets a Schiſm in the Church, __ 
Schiſm in the Church begets a Schiſm in the State 5 i. e. either Reli ion in 
the Church is prejudiced by civil Contentions, or Church-Controverſs and 
Diſputes about Opinions break out into civil Wars, Men will at laſt take 
up Swords and Spears in ſtead of Pens; and defend that by Arms which 
they cannot do by Arguments. ke yur tot, - 1 
Theſe may ſerve for a Taſte of the Senſe of ſome of the moſt emj- 
nent Preſbyterian Divines at that time, concerning the dangerous effeds 
of that Toleration which their independent Brethren deſired. t 
The diſſenting Brethren finding themſelves thus loaden with fo ma- 
ny reproaches, and particularly with being the Orcaſion of ſo many Fr. 
rors and Schifms, publithed, their Apologetical Narration in Vindication of 
themſelves, wherein (as is ſaid before) they endeavour to purge them- 
ſelves from the Imputation of Browniſm ;, declaring, That they looked on 
ſome of our Churches as true Churches, and our Miniſtery, as a true Mi- 
niſtery; but yet they earneſtly deſire. liberty, as to the peaceable practice 
of their own way. ah 552 | 
To this the Preſbyterians anſwered, | 


_ _ An- Firſt, That they did not underſtand by them, in what Senſe they al. 
— lowed our Churches to be true Churches. _ | 
tical arr Secondly, If they did, what Neceſſity there was for any Separation, or 


tion, P. 


'7- what need of Toleration. Kn ee 3a 
As to the Senſe in which they owned our Churches to be true Churches; 
either they underſtood it of a bare Metaphyſical Verity, as many of our 
Divines, ſay they, grant it to the Romiſh Church; that ſhe is a true Church, 


* 


44 @ rotten infectious Strumpet is a true Woman, and then they thank them 


* 


for their Favour, that they hold our Churches in the (, ame Category with 
Rome: or elſe they underſtand it in a moral ſenſe for ſound and pure 
Churches, and then, ſay they, Why do ye not joyn with us, and Commu 
nicate as Brethren? Why deſire ye a Toleration? Yes, ſay the Diſſenting 


Brethren, we own you to be true Churches, and Communicate with you in 


Doctrine. To which the others reply'd, I you own it by external Ad of 
Communion, ye muſt Communicate with us in Sacraments but this ye re- 


fuſe; therefore ye muſt return to the. old Principles of Separation. For 


Sermon at Where there was ſuch a refuſal of Communion, as there was in them to- 
57. Paul's, wards all Churches beſides their own, there muſt lie at the bottom 


Feb. 8. 
1645. 
P. 41. 


the ſame Principle of Separation which was in the Browniſ?s. And, as 
Mr. Newcomen urged them, their agreeing with us in Dofrines that are fun- 
damental, their holding one Head, and one Faith, doth not excuſe then 
From being guilty of breach of Unity, and downright Schiſm, as long as 
They bold not one Body, one Baptiſm. For when Men make different 45 
ſemblies, and Congregations, and draw Men into Parties, it 1s not their 
owning the ſame Doctrine doth excuſe them from Schiſm, as he proves from 
St. Auguſtin and Beza. Of which afterwards. 


* ** 


But ſtill they denied themſelves, to be Browniſts, or rigid Separatiſts, 


becauſe they ſeparated from our Congregations as no Churches, and from 
the Ordinances diſpenſed as Ancichriflian and from our People as no viſ- 
ble Chriſtians. . 5 " 
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leneſs of Separation. 


0 which the other replyed, That there was always a Difference among 
the Separatiſts themſelves, ſome being more rigid than others; and as to the 
Lift Clauſe, none ſince Bairow had owned it. But, for the reſt, only puttin 


Unlawfal for Hnticbriſtian; and by Ordinarices, underſtanding Church. Narrative 


Ordinances, they own the very ſame Principles as the othets did. And ba 
although in words they ſeem to own our Patochial Congregations to be & 

true Churches, yet having the ſame Opinions with the more moderate © 
Browniſts, touching Church-Conſtitut ion, Matter, Form, Power, Govern- 
ment, Communion, Corruptions, &c. The conſequence muſt be, ſay they, 
that we habe no true Churches, and that our Ordinances are all unlawful. 


And the leſs cauſe they have to plead for their Separation, by acknow- — og 
104. WE 


ledging our Churches to be true Churches, their + "bring is ſo much the 
more culpable, and the groſſet and more inexcuſable the Schiſm; For, it 
it a greater ſin, faith Bayly, to d heme a Church, which I profeſs to 
be true, and whoſe Miniſtry I acknowledge to be ſaving, than row a Church 
which I conceive to be falſe, and whuſe Miniſters I take to have no calling 
from God; nor any Bleſſing from bis han. WES 4s, 

So that the Independents were then charged with Schiſm for theſe two 
things. ITY ; | N * 


Fit, For refuſing Communion with thoſe Churches, which they confeſ: 


| ſed to be true Churches. For, ſay the Members of the Aſſembly, Thus to papers fi 
art from true Churches, is not to hold Communion with them as ſuch; 4ccommod: 
but rather by departing, to declare them not to be ſuc .. 47 


Secondly, For ſetting up different Congregations, where they confeſſed 
there was an Agreement in Doftrme, © 
Set. 15. But becauſe ſome Men ate ſo unwilling to underſtand the 
true State of this Controverſie about Separation, between the Divines of 
the Aſſembly, and the Independents, I thall here give a fuller account of 
it from the Debates between them, "RT VIE 
The defire of the Independents, as it was propoſed by themſelves at 
the Committee for Accommodation, Dec. 4. 1645. was this, 688 
That they may not be forced to Communitate as Members in thoſe Pa- 
riſbes where they dwell; but may have liberty-to have Congregations of 
ſuch Perſons twho give good Teſtimonies of their: Godlineſs, and yet out of 
us Conſcience, cannot Communicate in their Pariſhes, but do vo- 
luntarily offer themſ#lves to juyn in ſuch Congregations. = 
To which the Divines of the Aſembl'y anſwered, Decemb. 15. 

This Deſire i not to be gtanted them, for theſe Reaſons. 


1. Becauſe it holds out a plain and total Separation from the Rule; as 
if in nothing it were to be complied with; nor our Churches to be com- 
municated with in any thing, which ſhould argue Church-Communion. 


More could not be ſaid, or done, againſt falſe Churches. 


2. It plainly holds out, The lawfulneſs of gathering Churches out of 


true Churches, yea out of ſuch true Churches, which are endeavouring 


farther to reform according to the word of God z whereof we are aſſu- 
df there is not the leaſt hint of any Example in all the Book of 

Re” | ea . 3 
3. This would give Countenance to A perpetual Schiſin and Diviſion 
in the Church, {till drawing away ſome from the Churches under the 
Rule, which alſo would breed many irritations among the Parties going 


away, and thoſe whom they leave; and again, between the Church that 


ſhould be forſaken, and that to which they ſhould go. 
| 81 Decemb. 


* 
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2 23. The Diſſenting Brethren put in their Reply to theſe 
Io the Firſt Reaſon, they ſay, (I.) That gathering into other Con; 1 
Lations ſuch, who cannot, out of tenderneſs of Conſcience, partake a; pg 
bers in their Churches, for the purer enjoyment (as to their Con iner 
all Ordinances yet ſtill maintaining Communion with them as — 
is far from Separation, much leſs a plain and total Separation. And this ; 
not ſetting up Churches againſt Churches, but Neighbour Siſter Churches of a 
different Judgment. For, ſay they, if the pureſt Churches in the Nori 
(Crnto our Fudgment, in all other reſpecis) ſhould impoſe as. a Condition of 
receiving the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, any one thing, that ſuch 
tender Conſciences cannot joyn in ( as ſuppoſe kneeling in the Act of Receiv- 
ing, which was the caſe of Scotland and England) if they remove from 
tbeſe Churches, and haue Liberty from a State to gather into other Churches 
to enjoy this and other Ordinances, this is no Separation. 1 
..) That it is not a plain and total Separation from the Rule, unleſi 
they wholly in all things differ, by ſetting up altogether different Rules of 
Conſtitution, Morſbip and Government; but they ſhall practice the moſt » 
the fame mT and theſe the moſt ſubſtantial, which are found in 14 
Rule it ſelf. and tf N Ts 
© 24 G$J 5 they · would maintain Occaſional Communion with their 
Churches, not only in hearing and preachiug , but Occaſionally, in Bap- 
zizing their Children in their Churches, and receiving the Lord's Supper 
there, Nc. 9 1 CERA a | | 8 

And, would not all this clear them from the Imputation of Schiſm ? 
Not agreeing in the main things? Not owning their Churches to be true ? 
Not maintaining Occaſional Communion with them? Let us hear, what 
the Divines of the Aſſembly think of all this. | 

Thus they Anſwer, Et noo iy Ts 

Firſt, That although Tenderneſs of Conſcience may bind Men to for- 
bear, or ſuſpend the Act of Communion in that Particular, wherein Men 
conceive they cannot bold Communion without fin, yet it doth not bind 
to follow ſuch a poſitive Preſcript, as poſſibly may be divers from the 
Will and Counſel of God, of which kind we conceive this of gathering 
ſeparate Churches out of the true Churches, to be one, 

Secondly, It is one thing to remove to a Congregation. which is under 
the ſame Rule, another to a Congregation of a different Conſtitution from 
the Rule; in the former cafe a Man retains his Memberſhip ; in the lat- 
ter he renounceth his Memberſhip upon difference of Judgment, touch- 
ing the very Conſtitution of the Churches, from and unto which he re- 
moves. 95 | 

Thirdly, If a Church do require that which is evil of any Member, 
he muſt forbear to do it, yet without Separation, They who thought 
kneeling in the Act of Communion, to be unlawful, either in England, or 
Scotland, did not ſeparate, or renounce Memberſhip, but did, ſome of 


them, with Zeal and Learning, defend our Church againſt thoſe of the 


Separation. 


Fourthly, The Notion of Separation is not to be meaſured by civil © 


Acts of State, but by the Word of God. = 
Fiſtbh, To leave all Ordinary Communion in any Church with diſlike, 


when Oppoſition or Offenes offers it ſelf, is to ſeparate from ſuch 3 


Church in the Scripture Senſe, 


Sixth, 
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Sixthly, A total difference from Churches is not neceſſary to make a 
total Separation; for the moſt rigid Separatiſts hold the ſame rule of 
Worſhip, and Government with our Brethren ;, and under this pretence, 
Novatians, Donatiſte, all that ever were thought to ſeparate, m ight ſhel- 
ter themſelves... ja | Da . 


Seventhly, If they may occaſionally exerciſe theſe Afts of Communion 


with us once, a. ſecond, or third time, without ſin, we know no reaſon 
why it may not be ordinarily without fin; and then Separation, and 


Church-Gathering would have been needleſs. To Separate from thoſe 


Churches ordinarily and viſibly, with whom. occaſionally you may joyn 
without ſin, ſeemeth to be a moſt unjuſt Separation. 
To the Second Reaſon, The, Diſſenting Brethren gave the Anſwers. 

1. That it was founded upon this ſuppoſition, That nothing is to be to- 
lrated which is unlawful in ihe Ting of thoſe who are to tolerate : 
Which the Divines of the Aſſembly denied; and ſaid, It was upon the 
ſuppoſition of the wnilawfulneſs, to tolerate gathering of Churches. ous 
of true Churches : which they do not once endeavour to prove lawful. 
2. That if after all endeavours, Mens Conſciences are unſatisfied, as 
to Communion with a Church, they have no Obligation lyin uponthem to 
continue in that Communion ; or on the Churches to ite them from 


removing to purer Churches; or if there be none ſuch to gather into 


eee, fs +4. + 1 = 
Io which the Divines of the Aſſembly replieſc. 
_ ber this opened a Gap for all Secis to challenge ſuch a Liberty as 
II. This Liberty was denied by the Churches of New- England; and 
they have as juſt ground to deny it as they. . e 
To the third Reaſon they anſwered. 5 r 
Firſt, That the abuſe f the word Schiſm hath done much hurt in the 
Churches; that the ſigniſication of it was not yet agreed upon by the State, 
nor debated by the Aſſembly. 1015 00 yh 
Io which the others reply; „ 551 
That if the word Schi ſin had been left out, the Reaſon would have 
remained ſtrong, vis. That this would give countenance to perpetual 
Diviſion in the Church, {till drawing away Churches from under the Rule. 
And to give countenance to an unjuſt, and cauſleſs Separation: from 
lawful Chureb-Communion, is not far from giving countenance to a Schiſin; 
eſpecially when the grounds, upon which this Separation is deſired, are 
ſuch, upon which all other poſlible ſcruples, which erring Conſciences 
may, in any other caſe, be ſubject unto, may claim the privilege of a 
like Indulgence, and ſo this Toleration being the firſt, ſhall indeed but 
lay the foundation, and open the Gap, whereat as many Diviſions in the 
Church, as there may be Scruples in the Minds of Men, ſhall, upon the 
ſelf. ſame Equity be let in. eyed Ji of mnitb ff 5g 
Secondly, This will give Countenance only to Godly Peoples j2yning in 
her Congregations for their greater Edification,, who cannot otherwiſe, 
without ſim, enjoy all the Ordinances of Chriſt; yer ſo, as not condemning 
thoſe Churches, they joyn not with, as falſe; but ſtill preſerving all Cbriſti- 
an Communion with the Saints, as Members of the Body of Chriſt, of the 
Church Catholic; and joyn alſo with them in all duties of Wor ſhip, which 
belong to particular Churches, ſo far as they are able; and if- this be 
called Schiſm, or Countenance of Schiſm, it is more than we bave yer 
learned from Scriptures, or any approved —_— : 5 
iT 2 To 
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; To this, the Divines of the Aſſembly replied, MTs 
1. This deſired forbearance is a perpetual Diviſion in the Churc h, and 


— Wy — 2 — 


2. The not condemning of our Churches as falſe, doth little extenuate 


- ww ws hc a... ad ab 
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falſe Churches. | | e 
3. We do not think differences in Judgment, in this or that Point, 


„ 


gregations, of ſeveral Communion in the Sacrament of the Lord's- 
_ Schiſms, much more may ſuch Separation as this defired, be fo 
called. | | 
4. Soruple of Conſcience is no cauſe of ſeparating, nor doth it take off 
cauſeleſs ſeparation from being Schiſm, which may ariſe from Errors of 
Conſcience, as well as carnal and corrupt reaſons; therefore we conceive 
the Cauſes of Separation muſt be ſhewn to be ſuch ex naturd rei, as 
will bear it out, and therefore we ſay, that the granting the liberty de- 
fired will give countenance to Schiſm 
5. We cannot but take it for granted, upon evidence of Reaſon and 
Experience of all Ages, that this Separation will be the Mother and 
Nurſe of Contentions, Strifes, Enuyines, Confuſions, and ſo draw with it 
that breach of Love, which thay endanger the heightning of it into 
formal Schiſm, even in the ſenſe of our Brethren. Wy ; 
6. What is it that approved Authors do call Schiſm, but the breaking 
off Members from their Churches, which ate lawfully conſtituted Churches, 
and from Communion in Ordinances, &c. without juſt and ſufficient cauſe, 
ex naturd rei, to juſtifie ſuch ſeceſſion, and to join in other Congrega- 
tions of ſeparate Communion, either becauſe of perſonal Failings in the 
Officers, or Members of the Congregation from which they ſeparate, or 
becauſe of cauſeleſs ſcruple of their own Conſcience, which hath been 
called ſetting up altare contra altare ; for which they quote St. Auguſtin 


and Cameron, 
Thus 


* 
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Thus I have faithfully laid down the State of this Controverfie about 


Separation, as it hath been managed in former times among us. From 


whence there are theſe things to be conſidered by. us, which may be of 
ſome uſe in our following Difcourſe. © 
(1.) That all the old Non-conformiſts did think themſelves bound in 


Conſcience to communicate with the Churth of England, and did lock 


upon Separation from it to be fin, notwithſtanding the Corruptions they 


ſuppoſed to be in it. This I have proved with fo great evidence in the 


foregoing Diſcourſe, that thoſe who deny it, may, with the help of the 
ſame Metaphyficks, deny that the Sun ſhines. | - 
(2.) That all Men were bound in Conſcience towards preſerving the 


Union of the Church, to go as far as they were able. This was not only 


_ aſſerted by the Non-conformiſts, but by the moſt rigid u of former 
times, and by the Diſſenting Brethren themſelves. So that the lawfulneſs 
of Separation, where Communion is lawful, and thought ſo to be by the 
Perſons who ſeparate, is one of the neweſt Inventions of this Age; but 
5 * Reaſons they have for it, beſides noiſe and clamour, I am yet 
W . VVV 
(.) That bare ſcruple of Conſcience doth not juſtifie Separation, al- 
though it may excuſe Non-communion in the particulars which are ſeru- 
pled, provided that they have uſed the beſt means for a right informa- 


(.) That where occaſional Comminion is lawful, conſtant Communion is 
a Duty. Which follows from the'Divines of the Afſembly blaming the 
Diſſenting Brethren for allowing the lawfulneſs of occaſional Communion 
with vur Churches, and yet forbearing ordinary Communion with them. 


For, ſay they, 20 ſeparate from thoſe Churches ordenarily and viſibly, with | 


whom occaſionally you may join, ſeemeath to be a moit unjuff Separation. 
(.) That»withdrawing from the Communion of a true Church, and 
m_ up 5 for purer Worſhip, or under another Rule, is plain 


wn-right Separation, as is moſt evident from the Anſwor of the Di- 


vines of the Aſſembly to the Diſſenting Brethren. | 

Sect. 16, Fro all this it appears, that the preſent practice of Sepa- 
ration can never be juſtified, by the old Non-conformiſts Principles; nor by 
the Doctrine of the 4ſembly of Divines. The former is clear from un- 


deniable Evidence, and the latter is in effect confeſſed by all my Adver- Baxter? 
faries. For, although they endeavour all they can, to blind the Reader's 41/zer, 
judgment, with finding out the diſparity of ſome circumſtances, which 55.8 730. 


was never denied; yet not one of them can deny, that it was their Judg- 


ment, That the ing of ſeparate Congregations 12 Worſhip, where there 
| s 


was an agreement in Doctrine, and the Subſtantials of Religion was unlaw- 
ful and ſchiſmaticul. And this was the point for which I produced their 
Teſtimony in my Sermon; and it ſtill ſtands good againſt them. For 
their reſolution of the caſe, doth not depend upon the particular cir- 
cumſtances of that time, but upon general Reaſons drawn from the 
Obligations to preſerve Unity in Churches; which muſt have equal 
force at all times, although there happen a great variety, as to ſome cir- 
cumſtances. For whether the greater purity of 'Worſhip be pleaded, as 
to one circumſtance, or another, the general caſe, as to Separation, is 
the ſame; whether the Scruples do relate to ſome Ceremonies 2 
or to other Impoſitions, as to Order and Diſcipline, if they be ſuch as 
they pretend to, a neceſſity of Separation on their account, it comes at 
laſt to the ſame point. Was it unlawful to deſire a Hberty of ſeparate 


1 Congregations, 


— 
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Coneregations, as the Diſſenting Brethren did, becauſe of -ſome Seruvt.. © 
Conftience in them ? . . 0 equally unlawful in N wh fuel 
no more but Scruples of Conſcience to plead, although they relate to diffe- 
rent things? I will put this caſe as plain as poſſible, to prevent all ſub- 
terfuges and flight evaſions. Suppoſe five Diſſenting Brethren now 

ſhould plead the neceſſity of having ſeparate Congregations, on the ac. 
count of very different Scruples of Conſcience; one of them pleads, that 
his company ſcruple the uſe of an impoſed Liturgy; another faith, His 


People do not ſcruple that, but they cannot bear the Sign of the Croſs, or 


Kneeling at the Communion ;, a third ſaith,” If all theſe were away, yet if 
their Church be not rightly gatber'd and conflituted, as to matter and 
form, they muſt have a Congregation of their own; a fourth goes yet 
farther, and ſaith, Let their Congregation be conſtituted how it will, if 
they allow Infant-Baptiſin, they can never join with them; nor, ſaith à 
fifth, can we, as long as you allow Preaching by ſet forms, and your Mi- 
niſters ſtint themſelves by Hour-glaſſes, and ſuch like human Inventions: 
Here are now very different Scruples of Conſcience;, but doth the nature 

of the caſe vary, according to the bare difference of the Scruples? One 
Congregation ſcruples any kind of Order, as an unreaſonable impoſition 


and reſtraint of the Spirit, is Separation on that account lawful? No, 


ſay all other Parties againſt the Quakers; becauſe their Scruples are 
unreaſonable. But is it lawful for a Congregation to ſeparate on the ac- 
count of Infant-Baptiſm? No, ſay the Preſbyterians and Independents, 
that is an unreaſonable Scruple. Is it lawful for Men to ſeparate to have 
greater purity in the frame and order of Churches, although they may 
occaſionally join in the duties of Worſhip £ No, faith the Preſbyterians, 
this makes way for all manner of Schiſms and Diviſions, if mere ſcruple 
of Conſcience be a ſufficient ground for Separation; and if they can join 
occaſionally with us, they are bound to do it conſtantly; ow elle the obli- 
gation to Peace and Unity in the Church ſignifies little: No Man's erro- 
neous Conſcience can excuſe him from Schiſm. If they alledge grounds to 


juſtifie themſelves, they muſt be ſuch as can do it ex naturd rei, and | 


not from the mere error or miſtake of Conſcience. But, at laſt, the Prec- 
byterians themſelves come to be required to join with their Companies 
in Communion with the Church of England, and if they do not, either 


they muſt deſire a ſeparate Congregation, on the account of their Scru- 


ples, as to the Ceremonies, and then the former Arguments unavoidably 
return upon them. ( For the Church of England hath as much occaſion 
to account thoſe Scruples unreaſonable, as they do thoſe of the Indepen- 
dents, Anabaptiſts, and Quakers ) or elſe they declare, they can join oc- 
caſionally in Communion with our Church, but yet hold it lawful to have 
ſeparate Congregations for greater Purity of Worſbip; and then the obli- 
gation to Peace and Unity ought to have as much force on them, with 
reſpe& to our Church, as ever they thought it ought to have on the 
diſſenting Brethren, with reſpe& to themſelves, For no diſparity, as to 
other Circumſtances, can alter the nature of this Caſe, viz. That as far 
as Men judge Communion lawful, it becomes a Duty, and Separation 2 


Sin, under what denomination ſoever the Perſons paſs. For the fault 


doth not lie in the Circumſtances, but in the nature of the Act; becauſe 


then Separation appears moſt unreaſonable, when occa/tonal Communion - 


is confeſſed to be lawful. As will fully appear by the following Dil. 
courſe. Thoſe Men therefore ſpeak moſt agreeably to their preſent 
practice, although leaſt for the honour of the Aſjembly, who cons 
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at they were tranſported with undue beats and animaſitias againſi thoir Michief of 
Brethren ʒ 2obich deſerve to be lamented, and not to ee - that t pa Ar 

art not obliged to vindicate all hey ſaid, nor to be concluded by their 75 ae 
Determunations : that it is 70 be hoped, the Party is become wiſer ſince. 
This is plain dealing, and giving up the Cauſe to the diſſenting Bre- Este, a. 
thren, and that in a matter wherein they happened to have the ſtrongeſt 5,48 
reaſon of their ſide. But hereby we ſee, that thoſe. who juſtiſie he 
areſent Separation, have forſaken the Principles and Practices of the old 
Now-conformiſts, as to this Point of Separation. 


Sell. 17. It remains now, that 1 ſhew how far they are likewiſe gone 
off from the peaceable Principles, of their Predeceſſors, as to private 
Perſons tmdertaking to reform the Diſcipline of the Church, and ſeiting up 
new Churches, again#t the conſent of the Magiſtrate, in a reformed Church ; 
and particularly, as to the preaching of their Miniſters, when ſilented by 
our Laws. This 1 am the more obliged to do, becauſe when 1 ſaid, 
That I was certain, that preaching in oppoſition to our eſtabliſned Laws, 


is contrary to the Doctrine of all the Non-conformiſts of former Times, | 
Mr. B. is pleaſed to ſay, That my Aſertion is ſo raſh and falſe, in mat- Anſwer to 
ters af notorious Fact, that it weakeneth his Reverence of my Judgment, 8 
in matters of Right, | I ſhould defire no better Terms from Mr. B. as 
to the matter of Right, in this preſent Controverſie, than that he would 
be determin d by the plain evidence of the Fact; and if what I ſay be 
wi _ notoriouſly true, I leave him to conſider on whoſe fide the 
4 IIES. .- ; 2 38 . ya Fe Ot, TER 3 

- Gifford makes this one» principal part of Browniſm, That Churc bes are Sifford's, 
to be ſet up, and Diſcipline reformed; without the conſent of the Chriſtian th Bron. 
Magiſtrate : Brown maketh many Arguments, ſaith he, to prove, that niſts,p.104- 
Princes are not to be ſtayed for, nor yet to haue to do, by publick Power, 
| to eftabliſh Religion, Which Opinion of bis, is ſuch abridging the ſacred 

Power of Princes, and ſuch borrible injury to the Church, contrary to the 
manifett Word of God, that if there were nothing elſe, it is enough to 
make him an odious and deteſtable Heretick, until be ſbew Repentance. 
But to clear this matter, he diſtinguiſhes, (1.) Of Princes that are ene- 
mies to Chriſtianity, as they were in the time of the Apoſtles, to whas 
end, ſaith he, ſbould they, having authority from Chriſt, to eſtabliſh Diſci- 
pline, ſue unto the Courts of ſuch Princes, or attend their pleaſure. (2,) Of 
ſuch who profeſs Chriſtianity, but are Idolaters. In this caſe, he faith, 
they are neither bound to forbear preaching, nor ſetting up Diſcipline if they 
do oppoſe. it. (3.) Of ſuch Princes, who own the true Doctrine of Chri- 
ſianity, but the Churches in their Dominions are corrupt in Diſcipline; 
ln this caſe he determines, That though every Man is to take care to keep 
a good Conſcience, yet no private Perſons are to break the Unity and Peace 
of the Faithful, or to take upon them publick Authority to reform; vhich 
he there proves, and concludes it to be a wicked and dangerous Princ i- 
ple in the Browniſts to hold the contrary. TS 1 
In anſwer to this, Barrow ſaith, That the Servants of God ought nat Barros - 
to be ſtayed from doing the Commandments of God, upon any refiraint, or = yoke 
perſecution of any mortal Man whatſoever , and for this be quates the ex- . tos. 
ample of the Apoſtles, who then had been guilt of the ſame diſobedience 
and rebellion, if Princes bad been to be ſtayed for, or their reſiraint been 
a ſufficient let And adds, That they only, according to God's Command- 
ment, refrained from their Idolatry, wg other publick Evils, and aſſem- 
lied together in all boly and peaceable manner, to worſhip the Lord our Go 
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and to join our ſelves together in the Faith, unto mutual Duties, and 15 
| ſeek that Government which Chriſt left to his Church, and for the Church 
to erect the ſame. een EY OY e SAO en n ESI (ant Hs 
- T6 the Inſtance of the Apoſtles, Gifford had anſwered, That they were 
furniſhed with an extraordinary Authority and Commiſſion by Chriſt, 1 ſet 
up bis Kingdoms, but ye habe no Commiſſion from God, it is the Devil that 
bath ſet you forward: And will ye, in ſuch vile and wretched manner, 
pretend the examples of the primitive Churches ? Barrow replies, If the 
Commandment f God were ſufficient- warrant to the Apoſtles to dv their 
work, though all the Princes of the tvorld reſiſted, then muſt the Command. 
ment of the ſame God, be of the ſame effect to all other Inſtruments, 
whom it pleaſeth the Lord to uſe in their callings to bis Service alſo, 
though all the Princes in the world ſhould with land and forbid the ſame, 
By this, we ſee, this was a great Point in controverſie between the Brom- 
miſts and Non-conformiſts. Which will more appear by the diſpute be- 
tween Fr, Johnſon an 3 For among the Points of falſe Doctrine, 
Fete 0, which he charges the Non-conformiſts with, whom they called the forward 
5 Preachers, theſe % T a teh Nos, Folk | 
I. That the planting, or reforming of Chriſt's Church mutt tarry for the 
Civil Magiſtrate, ps; may not otherwiſe be brought in by the Word and 
Spirit of God in the Mouths of his weakeft Servants, except they have 
Authority from earthly Princes; which Doctrine, ſaith he, is againft the 
Kingly Power of Chriſt, and three whole Lines of Scripture, which he 
there puts together. | RT OT ont WER 
2. That it is lawful. for a 3 Chriſt 70 ceaſe preaching, and to 
forſake bis Flock, at the commandment. of a Lord Biſhop : Which Doctrine, 
he faith, # contrary to two Lines of Scripture more, with the bare num- 
bers of Chapter and Verſe. Burt, leſt it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that theſe 
two were among thoſe which Jacob faith, he falſly laid to their charge, 
we find both theſe Doctrines owned by the ſeveral Non conformiſts, who 
Corfut. of joined together in a Confutation of the Browniſts. For, ſay they, as to 
. 4 COR the Pe * of reforming,” ri 1 
_ Firſt, Ve cannot find any Warrant in Holy Scripture, for them that are 
private Members of any Church, to erect the Diſcipline, no not though the 
Magiſtrate and Miniſters, who ſhould deal in this work, were altogether 
pan I hg odly. VF . 
Secondly, 155 e efleem our Prince to be a moft Lamful and Chriſtian Ma- 
giſtrate, and dur Miniſters to be true Miniſters of Chriſt, and therefore ue 
are juſtly afraid, that by enterpriſmg a eee, Reformation, not only with- 
out, but contrary to the direction and liking of them, who by Goa's word 
ought to have, if not the. only, yet the principal band in that work, we 
ſrouid bigbly bfend Gag, * © =O 0s 5 TRIPS an toe Bs; 
Thirdly, That for the want of publick Reformation, the Magiſtrate is 
every where blamed, and no where the Church, for ought we can find: 
Page 22: Off are the Priefes and People blamed for erecting and practiſing Idolatiy, 
but never for that they plucked it not daun, when their Princes had ſet it 
\ up; neither can we find, whether ever the Church, under a Chriſtian Ma- 
 giftrate, was by any Prophet, either commanded to deal (otherwiſe t han by 
perſuaſion ) +in publick Reformation, when the Magiſtrate neglected it, or ſe- 
proved for the contrary. v4 we e WW : 
Fourthly, To the Inſtance of the Apoſtles they anſwer two things. 
I. That though they ſet up Church-Government without the Ma iſtrate's 
leave, yet not contrary to his liking; or when he oppoſed his Aut 740 
Tak . 2 r „ 
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unh, and inbibiteu it, they never erefied TR 
* direft an oppoſition made againſt it by the G01 


1 neither bave our 


viſe, we haue liberty 


ten by the Non-conformiſts, and that 


'T be i Onan 7 . 8 8 


Spline, Web the | 
iſtrates, e ® av 8 : 
II. Fit could b. 8 ws * 2 did ſo then, yet 0 l ll bot „ 
allow, that we may do ſo nom; for neither was the Heathen Mapiftrate ww 
1 . to 2 1 952 by the Church, as the Chriſtian _— 
iſters and P cople now 0 ful and abſolute a 
domn, and ſet up Orden in in the e Fob," as the Ap Apoſtles ; 
le 7 10 leer bail, d. * To G ess 
Fiſchly, As to rbeir Miniſters preaching being Fate! they ehe 
1. So js as the Biſhops ſuſpend, and deprive, according to the Law 7 Page ati 
4 Land, ie account 4 the Alion herein, as of the Af of the Church, 
which-we' may and ought to reverence, and yield unto; if they do _ 


ven u ly the Law, to appeal fe 
in be ſaid," the Church is not to be obe 
us, for ſuch. cauſes as we in our Con 


om them,” | 
| 4d when it ſu waley and de 
ciences know to be inſu 87 


| * 1 anſwer; That ir lieth on them to depoſe, who may ordain; and they 


by jour that may open. And as be with a good Conſcience execute a 
y the Ordination and Calb's Aale Church, who is privy to 


l o'r F ſome imfitneſti, (if the Church 05 preſs bim to it) ſo may be 
4 is 455 to h Pear of” + fault that eee [bn from 


the: execution of bis Miniſtery, when-be is preſſed thereunto by the Church. 

nd if a guiltleſs Perſon, * out of his charge by the Church t Authority, 
n pet continue in it, para can ther? be againſt guilty Per- 
ſms, who, in their own conceit, are always guiltleſs, or will at leaff 


| ind ſo robe; ſreing ebe will be ready always ro 0bjeXt @ gn the Church's 
= : Judgment, bat Z 


are called of God, and may not ba over The Seed 
the. execution of their Mini ſtery Ar the will of Biſhops e 9 


5 This the. caſe of the Apoſtles was very ferent from their in ; thre 


pp hit inbiticed the dpofler were e known and profuſe enemies 
"be 5 . 


een, The poſits wert nee not to vel the Name of Chriſt, 


. nor to publiſb any part of the Goſpel, which Commandment might more bar Fa 


be yielded unto, than this of our Biſhops, who, though they cannot endure 
them. which-teach that part of the Truth that concerneth the good Govern- 


| ment; and Reformation of the Church, yet are they not only content that the 


it _theniſelves. 


Goſpel ſbould be preached, but are 'alfs 2 7 
Aal The. Apoſtles" received — tbeir Calling and 3 from 
Men, nor by er bk: of \ Men; but immediately om God himſelf, and 
therefore alſo nig be nor be reftrain'd or depoſed by Men; whereas we, 
though we -exerciſe' 4 Function, twberepf God is "the Author and we are 
alſo called of God to it, yet are we called and ordained by the bands and 
mmiſtery of. Men, and may therefore by the miniſter oF Men be "alſo Apo. N 
ſea, and reſtramed from the wares 5 our Min MAE 
Jo this which I had referred Mr. B. to, he gives this Anſwer, 1 


"Hr. Rathband hath denied vhis, it bad bren no proof. Did I ever mentl-1.4,.” 


on Mr. Rarbband's Teſtimony as a ſufficient proof ? My words are, That 
I was certain their Practice was contrary to the Doctrine of all the Non- 
conformiſts,.as, you may \ſce- in the Book publiſhed - in their Name, by | 
Mr. Racbband... Can any thing be plainer, than that the Book was writ- 
. Rarbband was only the Publiſher 


of it? This way of anſwering is juſt as if one ſhould quote à Paſſage 


z out t of Curcelleus his Greek Teſtament, and pany ſhould reply, if Cur- 
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be ſaid ſo; Ss provk. wr . uti his Mind wa 


uch Anſwers. 8. 


V 
e to ſuffer chemſeke; 
NE: , n not by law ful 


to T4; God — Gol 


Mr. Ms. See axter, m = 


W Dp ſpute with 


þ impoſe 
the Obedidnce G 70 the 3 of Man, ein plead 
from God, not Fam Man; Aherwiſe, if EE 5 
Cali from Mes, Share fied wag ee rag in * We 22 dering, 
Men, for 


\ exerciſe 3 ſame 1 Jy vertne | 


the Ca br chin roof 7 Co” 4 would not 
upon Gli he of the Church, 5 "0G 8 be 
_—__ of or ti 10 ave, which 


er from bis Mi. 
2 or State, 


-. a — r reg on ant concei Mainly tendi 
8 We 2 to know, 2 though 2 . and "Io 
reli{ts,, reached. public where beers bin — en —_ 
did uot, nor might not leave their Mini 
or. Commandment + 7 po becauſe they e = — _—_ iſe the 
ſame upon. the will aſure of any Man qo wr em yet they never eres 
Hed. and-planted. publick Churches and. Miniſteries in the Face of the Magi- 
ftrate, whether they would ar ua; er in deſpite of tham; but ſuch, in reti 

Kate Magi rate, ꝛuare as. private. and inviſible as might be. 

e ſame of. the. Apoſiles. only forbidden. ſo as others. ſbould be 
ſufred, to reach the Jane: Goſſ 2 laces;,. but" the utter aboliſhing 
of: Chriſtian Religis naufeſty.i infulencing'of them; But our 

ini ler, are na icons ſecret Aſſemblies, ſuch 
eta Mepiftrate and Stute ʒ but 


nu wes . cc 


7 A ibm 40 truc 
e | PENG: he forbiddeth ſome: If there 
2 Fer aun Publick calling , 0 to ſuch a: known" and publick 
urch, "nat; Iy he Church an, bu by he Magiſtrete- alſo, the Magiftratt 
ſhalt, bous matten againſt. us (whether juſt- or-unjuſt" it | halecb. mor) and 
2 in that regard, de i Moir ar Cob; I'ſee-nyt by what 
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«Church, nr ee ref, th Vl of the 


Pe nt ee in regard of ber affefion to ber Miniſter Chow 
in i . to deprive ber ſe 
Prate, by leaving ber publick ſtanding, to fa 

in the dark; refuſing the benefit. 


7 Ward, in fuch 4 o. fe fo draw Ty ſuch Church or P of to | 1 


azard their outward figte aud 


have been deprived, and ſtill to affect and love him as their Paſtor : nam, 
if the Paoplo do thus, then is that Miniſter called to be filent, 5 only by 


tbe Magiſtrate, but by them alſo, though with much prief, 


To this Teſtimony of Mr. Bradſhaw, all that Mr. B. faith, is, . 


Bradſhaw thought, we ſoould ſubmit to a filencing Law, where our Mini- Serm.p.99. 


ſtery was unneceſſary, and ſo doth be, If Mr. B. did allow himſelf 
any time to conſider what he writes, he would never have given 
ſuch an Anſwer as this. For, Mr. Bradſbaw never puts the caſe upon 
the neceſ/ity, or no neceſſity of their preaching, but upon the allowance, 
or diſallowance of the Chriſtian Magiſtrate. And if it had been re- 
ſolved upon the point of neceſſity, Is it poſſible for Mr. B. to think there 
was leſs neceſſity of preaching at that time, than there is now, when him- 


ſelf confeſſeth ſeveral years fince, That thirty years ago, there were many Defence of 


| bore reading, not preaching Minifters, fer one that there” is now? And tte Ove of 
oat 


p. 33. 


what was there, which the old Non-conformiſts more complained of, 
than the want of a more preaching Miniſtery? This then, could not be 


Mr. Bradſhaw*s Reaſon ; and Mr. Baxter, upon ſecond thoughts, can- 


not be of that opinion. 3 
I have yet one Argument more, to prove this to have been the gene- 


ral ſenſe of the Non-conformiſts;, which is Mr. Sprint's Argument for Con- caſſna. 


formity in the caſe of Deprivation, Which is, that where two Duties do . 2.2: 


Meet, a greater, and a leſs, whereof both cannot be done at the ſame 
time, the leſſer duty muſt yield unto the greater; but this Doctrine of 
ſuffering Deprivation for not conforming, teacheth , and the practice 
thereof cauſeth, to neglect a greater duty for performing of a leſs ; there- 
fore it ſeemeth to be an Error in Tn, and a Sin in Practice. nn 

| | | 1 orce 
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force of which Argument doth neceſſarily ſuppoſe, That Miniſters, de- 

rived by Law, are not to exerciſe their Miniſterial Function in oppo- 
Frion to the Laws. And to confirm this, ſeveral Non-conformiſts under. 
took to anſwer this Argument, and to give an account of the diſparity of 
the caſe as to the Apoſtles times, and ours. For Mr. Sprint had urged the 
inſtance of the Apoſtles to this 1 ſince they ſubmitted to Jewiſb 
Ceremonies rather than loſe the liberty of their Miniſtery, they ought to 
yield to our Ceremonies on the ſame ground; to which they anſwer; 
that the Apoſtles had fur greater reaſon fo zo do; becauſe their Miniſtery 
was of far greater excellency, and uſefulneſs, and therefore the Argument 
was of much greater weight with the Apoſiles, than FA could be with them, 
For, ſay they, What one Miniſter of the Goſpel is there, that dare be (0 


= 


preſumptuous, as to ſay, That bis Preaching and Miniſtery can be of that 
neceſſity, and'uſe jor the Glory of God, oy good of bis Church; 7 was 


the Miniſtery of his Apoſtles? The work whereunto the Lord called and 
. the Apoſtles (viz. the planting of the Church, and the preachi 
the Goſpel to all Nations) was ſuch, as could not have been performed b 
any other, but the Apoſtles alone; but in deprivation of our Miniſters that 
refuſe as inſect there is no ſuch danger, and 4 their preaching there can 
be no ſuch neceſſity imagined ;, though they preach not, the Goſpel is preach- 
ed ſtill, and that Fund), and fruitfully. Did theſe Men think, the 4p»- 
ſtles Woe be unto me if I preach not the Goſpel, did reach to their caſe? 
Can Mr. B. imagine, that ſuch Men thought themſelves ſtill bound to 
_ preach, although they were ſilenced by our Laws? ©. 
Aud now, 1 hope, I have proved that to be evidently true, which 
Mr. B. faith was notoriouſly fa But if after all this, Mr. B. will per- 
fiſt, in ſaying, That be knew thoſe who did otherwiſe, all that I have to 
fay to it, is, That I hope Mr. B's Acquaintance, both of the one, and 
the other Party (if they were ſuch, as he repreſents) are not to be 


the Standard for all the reſt; for, ir ſeems, he was not very happy in 
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B. 


r PART ll. 
O Of the Nature of the preſent Separation. 


F. 1. The different Arie of Separation laid down, The things agreed 
on with reſpect to our Church, F 2. The largeneſs of Pariſhes a mere 
Colour and Pretence; ſhewed from Mr. B's own words. F 3. The My- 
flery of the Preſbyterian Separation opened. F 4. The Principles of it 
44 to the People. Of oc®fional Communion, hom far ating, and 0; | 
_ what force in this matter, ſhewed from parallel Caſes. | F 5. The rea- — 
ent for this occaſional Communion examined. F 6. Of the pretence of 
greater Edification in ſeparate Meetings, never allowed by the Separa- 
tiſts or um, pong as a reaſon for Separation, No reaſon for this pre- 
tence ſbewed from Mr. B's words. F 7. The Principles of Separation as 
to the Miniſtry of our Churches. Of joyning with our Te . as Ora- 
_ Tories. F 8. Of the Peoples judging of the worthineſs and competency 
e their Miniſters. Mr. B's Chara, of the People. The impertinency 
of this Plea as to the London Separation. F 9. The abſurdity of = 
| fon this liberty to 2 from Mr. B's own words. & 10. The al- 
lowance he gives for Separation on the account of Conformity, What 
. publick Warſkip may be forbidden. F 11. The Miniſtry of. our Church 
charged with Uſurpation in many caſes, and Separation allowed on that 
account. F 12. Of Separation from Ithacian Prelatiſts. & 13. That 
the Schiſm doth not always lie on the Impoſers fide; where the terms of 
Communion are thought ſinful. F 14. Th. Principles of the Indepen- 
dent Separation, or of thoſe who hold all Communion with gur Church 
. unlawful. & 15. The nature, of Separation ſtated and explained, F 
9 16. The charge of Separation made good againſt thoſe who bold Oc- 5 1 
| +»  caſional Communion lawful, F 17. The obligation to conſtant Communt- = 4 
on, where Occaſional Communion is allowed to be lawful, at large pro- 
ved, F 18. The ObjeHion from our Saviour's practice anſwered. F 19. 
T The text Phil. 3. 16. cleared from all ObjeGions. & 20. A new Expo- 
. ſition of that text ſhewed to be impertinent. & 21. The charge of Se- 


paration proved againſt thoſe who hold all Communion with us amlaw- | 
ful. F 22, 23. The miſchief brought upon the Cauſe of the Reformati- 
on by it. The teſtimonies of foreign Proteſtant Divines to that purpoſe. 
$ 24- No poſſibility of Union among the Proteſtant Churches upon their 
. grounds, which. hath been much wiſbed for and deſired 4 the beſt Pro. 
\ Teſtants. S 25. All the ancient Schiſms juſtifiable on the ſame preten- 
cer. & 26. There can be no end of Separation on the like grounds, 


Mr. A's Plea for Schiſm. at large conſidered. _ 


F 27. The Obligation. n 
* Chriſtians to preſerve the Peace and Unity of the Church, The Caſes 
mentioned toberein Separation is allowed by the Scripture. In all others 


it is proved io be agreat ſm. a e 0 
. 15 | | ec. 1. 
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Seck. 1. A VING inde it my buſineſs, i in the 1 IME 


Diſcourſe, to ſhew, how far the preſent Diſſent : 
8 gorie off. from the Principles of the ald 14 8 

miſts; T coine to onder, what thoſe Principlesare, h i they now pro 
| ceed upon; | 


And thoſe are of two- forts. | 8 

Firft, Of ſuch as hold e and EPL”, Crs whh* Dur 
Churches to be lawful, but not total And tonftant, i. e. they judge it 2 
ful at ſome times to be preſent in ſome part of our Worſhip, and upon 
ticular occaſions to partake of ſome A of Mien with us; but 2 


they apprehend greater purity and edification in ue Congre egtion "ad 


when they are to chuſe, they think themſelves bound to chuſe theſe, altho 
at es feaſims ch "may Fink it Iawfubto fübmit to 1 ene Comms 
nion with our Church, as K is now eſtabliſhed. 

Secondly, Of d as hold any Communion win our Church to be in- 
lawful, becaufe they believe the Terms of ts Communion imlamful, for 
which they inte, in the conſtant uſe "of the Liturgy, the Aereal fi en 
of the Croſe 3 kneeling at the Communion, he ebſervation of Holy-days 
renouncim Aber Aſſemblies, wum of Di) ripline in our Churches; ana #% 
priving the People of their Right in chuſmp their own Paſtors. 
| To proceed with all poſfible Jeans) in this matter, we muſt conſi- 
der thefe three things, . What things are to be taken for granted by the 

ſeveral Parties, with Teſpect to our Churrb. 2. Wherein they differ 3mong 
themſelves, about the nature and degrees of Separation from it. 3. What 
the true ſtate of the preſent Comrroverfie about Se aration is. | 

I. In general, they cannot deny theſe 7hree things. 

1. That there is 10 Reafon of Separation, becauſe of the Dodrin of 
our Church. : 


2. That there v4 no other Reaſon of Separation wen ok the Terms 


of our Communion, than what was from the beginning of the Re- 
formation. 


3. That Communion with our Church hath been Rill allowed by the 

5 15 ormed Churches abroad. 
T. That there is no Reaſon of Sep gration, becauſe of the Doftrine of our 
Church. This was confeſſed by be Browniftr, and moſt rigid Se, Pars, 
as is proved already; and our preſent Adverſaries agree herein. Dr. Owen 


Vindication Taith, We agree with our 800 0 in the Faith of the Goſpel; and we are ' 


Non; con- 


miſts, Vr nh united with the ma it 4s roreſtants in this Nation, in confeſſion | 
; 8 


5. 8, 9. the ſame Faith: And ne Parties at difference do agree in all 
Page 22. Latte Parts of Religion, and in a common Intereft, as unto the preſer- 
Inner to Vit ion and defence F the Prot ant "Religion. Mr. Baxter ſaith, That 
* 3 they agree with us in the rr. of” the T irty nine Articles, as diſtinct 

from 2 ho Farm of Government, and M; ſed Abnſes. And more fully elſe- 


Defence of f England, when they ſubſcribe to it, and offer ſo to do The Inde- 
3 wy: pendents, as well as Preſbyterians. offer to fubſe cribe to the Doctrine of the 
F Thirty nine Articles, as diftinE from Prelacy and Ceremony. We agree with 
_ Rettor of them inthe ons ob Eh, 20 he Subſtance of God Worſhip, ſaith the 


RM ere, Ir not the N. . 4 a the ſame with that of the Church 


Suro, babe vf the laft Azur. And again, we are me with the Church of Eng- 


Page 30. land: in all the nece 47 Pointe 7 22 And Chriſtian Practice. We are 
dne ꝛeith the Church of England, as to the Subſtanie, and all neceſſary Parts 
of God's Wi orſpip. And even Mr. 4. after many trifling 3 acknowledges, 


That 


Z Ws bead 
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That the Diſſenters generally agree with that Book which is commonly called Miſchief of 
the Thirty nine Articles, which was compiled about a bundred years ago; and fas 
this Book eme Men call the Church of England. I know not who thoſe 15 5 
Men are, nor by what Figure they ſpeak, who call a Book a Church; but 
this we all fay, That the Doctrine of the Church of England is contained 
therein; and whatever the Opinions of private Perſons may be, this is 
the Standard by which the Senſe of our Church is to be taken: And 
that no obje&ion ought to be made, againſt Communion with our Church, 
upon account of the Doctrine of it; but what reaches to ſuch Articles as 
are owned and received by this Church. 5 N 
2. That there are, in effect, no new Terms of Communion with this 
Church, but the fame, which our firſt Reformers owned, and ſuffered 
Martyraom for, in Q. Majy's days. Not, but that ſome Alterations 
have been made fince, but not ſuch as do, in the Judgment of our Bre- 
thten, make the Terms of Communion harder than before. Mr. Baxter 
grants, that the Terms of Lay-Conmunion are rather made eaſier by ſuch 
Alterations, even ſince the additional Conformity, with reſpect to the late 
Troubles. The ſame Reafons then, which would now make the Terms 
of our Communion unlawful; muſt have held againſt Cranmer, Ridley, &c. Jacob . 
who laid down their Lives for the Reformation of this Church. And g:inft John- 
this the old Non-conformiſts thought a confiderable Argument againſt 3 955 
ſeparating from the Communion of our Church, becauſe it reflected much 33, 37 = 
onthe bonour of our Martyrs, who not only lived and died in the Commu- 38, 47 ft. 
tion of this Church, and in the practice of thoſe things, which ſome are Bradfhaw's 
now moſt offended: at, but were themſelves the great Inſtruments in fonds 
ferling the Terms of our Conmumion. N ere 
3. That Conmmmion with our Church hath ſtill been owned by the Pro-... 
tefiant and Reformed Churches abroad. Which they have not only ma- Cite 
| thifeſted, by receiving the Apology and Articles of our Church into the gin 
| Harmony of Confefions, but by the Teſtimony and Approbation which hath „ g, 5g 
been given to it by the moſt eſteemed and learned Writers of thoſe 100. * 
Churches, and by the diſcountenance which they have till given to Se- 
paration from the Communion of it. This Argument was often objected 
againſt the Separutiſte, by the Non- conformiſts; and Ainſworth attempts 
to anſwer it no leſs than four times in one Boot; but the beſt Anſwer 
he gives, is; That if it prove any thing, it proves more than they would 22 
baue. For, ſaith he, 1s Reformed Churches have diſcerned the National 25, fl, 92. 
Church: of England to be a trae Church; they have diſcerned the Dioceſan | 
Biſbops of England, at well as the Pariſb-Priefts to be true Miniſters, and 
2 as well for their Sees, ar for your Pariſber, having joined theſe all 
alike in their Harmony, As to the good opinion of the Reformed Church, 
and Proteſtant Divines abroad; concerning the Conftirution and Orders of 
our Church, ſo mach-hath\been proved already by Dr. Diirel, and ſo lit- 
lle or nothing hath been ſaid to diſprove his evidence, that this ought 
to be taken as a thing granted; but, if occaſion be given, both he and 
others are able to produce much more from the Teſtimony of foreign Di- 
vinks,. iti juſtification of the Conmunivn of our Church againſt all preten- 
ces-of Separation from it. FF 
SeS; 2. We not come to the ſeveral * me and Principles of Se- 
garation, which are at this day among the Diſnters from out Churob. 


Some do ſtem to allow ſeparate” Congregations only in ſuch places 
_ tbere\the Churches are not wh to Receive the Inbabitants. For this Letter out 
m 


y Anſwerers! Some Poriſbes, faith one, o th * 
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cannot receive a tenth part, ſome not half the People belonging to th 
nay F few can receive all, The 3 Teacher, ſa ih 3 A 8 
Preface, with a numerous throng of People. The Pariſb- Miniſters are not near ſufe- 
Red of ficient for ſo populous a City, ſaith a third. And yet not one of theſe 
111 Ge. but afligns ſuch reafons, for the neceſſity of ſeparate Con regations, 8 
would equally hold, if there were never a Church in London, but what 
would hold all the Inhabitants together. This is therefore but a colour, 
and pretence, and no real Cauſe, Arty one would think, by Mr. Baxters 
inſiſting ſo very much, on the greatneſs and largeneſs of ous Pariſhes, as 
the reaſon of his preaching in ſeparate Congregations, this were his opini- 
on, that ſuch Congregations are only allowable in ſuch vait Pariſhes, where 
they are helps to the parochial Churches: And no Man denies, that more 
Places for Worſhip are deſireable, and would be very uſeful, where they 
may be had, and the ſame-way of Worſhip and Order obſerved in them, 
as in our Parochial Churches, where they may be under the ſame In- 
ſpection, and Eccleſiaſtical Government; where, upon pretence of great- 
er purity of Worſhip, and better means of Edification, the People are not 
drawn into Separation. But, is it poſſible that Mr. Baxter ſhould think 
the caſe alike, where the Orders of our Church are conſtantly neglected, 
the Authority of the Biſhops is lighted and contemned; and ſuch Meer- 
ings are kept up in affront to them, and the Laws? Would Mr. B. have 
thought this a ſufficient reaſon for Mr. Tombs to have ſet up a Meeting 
of Anabaptiſts in Kidderminſter, becauſe it is a very large Pariſh? Or for 
R. Williams in New-England to have ſet up a ſeparate Congregation at 
Boſton, becauſe there were but three Churches there, to receive all the 
numerous Inhabitants? If ſuch a number of Churches could be built, as 
were ſuitable to the greatneſs: and extent of Pariſbes, we ſhould be ſo 
far from oppoſing it, that we ſhould be very thankful to thoſe who would 
accompliſh ſo excellent a Work; but, in the mean time, is this juſt and 
reaſonable, to draw away the People, who come to our Churches, under 
the pretence of preaching to thoſe who cannot come? For, upon conſi- 
derftion, we ſhall find. ML 97} 


F | 
(1.), That this is Mr. Baxter's own caſe. . For, if we obſerve him, 
-r/wer to although he ſometimes pretends only to preach to ſome of many thouſands, 
en, 26. cbat cannot come into the Temples, many of which never beard a Sermon 
F many years; and to this purpoſe he put ſo many Quzres to me, con- 
cerning the largeneſs of Pariſbes, and the neceſſity of more Aſſiſtants, there- 
by to inſinuate, That what. he did, was only to preach to ſuch, as could 
not come to dur Churches;-yet,' when he is-pinch'd with the point of Se- 
4 „ Le. Paration, then he declares, That his hearers are the ſame with ours; at 
ter, p. 17. leaſt ten or twenty for one; and that he knows not many, (if any) whouſe 
Anſwer to to hear him, that ſeparate from us. If this be true, as no doubt Mr. B. 
verm. p. 57: believes it, then what ſuch mighty help, or aſitence is this to our great 
Pariſhes? What colour, or pretence is there from the largeneſs of them, 
that he ſhould preach to the very ſame Perſons, who come to our Churches? 


And if ſuch Meetings as theirs be only lawful in great Pariſhes, where 


they preach to ſome of mam thouſands who cannot come into the Churches, 


then how come they to be lawful, where few or none of thoſe many 


thouſands ever come wy „ but. they are filled with the very ſame Per- 
ſons, who come to our Far 


inconſiſtent with each other 3 and one of them cannot hold. For if he 
daoth preach to thoſe 1who; come to our Churches, and ſcarce to any elſe (if 
a, as Mr. B. ſuppoſes) then all the pretence from the Iargeneſo of our 


Pariſhes, - 


ariſb:Churches s Theſe two pretences then are 
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Pariſhes, and the many thouſands who cannot come to our Churches, is vain 


or not; if not, why 


* is - 


and impertinent; and, to ſpeak ſoftly, not becoming Mr. Baxter's ſincerity. 


(2.) That if this were Mr. Baxter's own caſe, vis. That be preached 


only to ſuch, as could not come to our Churches, it would be no defence of 
the general practice of Diſſenters, who expreſs no regard at all to the 
greatneſs or ſmalineſs of Pariſhes. As, if it were neceflary, might be 
proved by an Induction of the particular Congregations within the City; 
and in the adjacent 1 Either thoſe ſeparate Meetings are lawful 

th not Mr. Baxter diſown them? if they be, 
why doth he pretend the greatneſs of Pariſhes to juſtifie ſeparate Meet- 


ings; when, if they were never ſo ſmall, they would be lawful how- 


ever? This therefore muſt be ſet afide, as a mere colour and pretence, 
which he thought plauſible for himſelf, and invidious to us, though 
the bounds of our Pariſhes were neither of our own making, nor is it 
in our power to alter them. And we ſhall find, that Mr. B. doth juſti- 
he them upon other grounds, which have no relation at all to the ex- 
tent of Pariſhes, or capacity of Churches. I come therefore to the real 
grounds which they proceed upon. Rt Et] 0” | 

Sec. 3. Some do allow Communion with ſome Parochial Churches, in 
ſome Duties, at ſome Seaſons ;, but not with all Churches, in all Duties, 


or at all times.” Theſe things muſt be more particularly explained, for a 


right underſtanding the Myſtery of the preſent Separation. Which pro- 
= not ſo openly and 2.5 as the I e did, but hath fach 
artificial windings and turnings in it, that a Man thinks they are very 
near our Church, when they are at a great diſtance from it. If we charge 
them with following the Steps of the old Separatiſts, we utterly deny 
it, ſay they, For they ſeparated 7 your Churches as no true Churches; 
they diſowned your Miniſtery and Hierarchy as Antichriſtian, and looked on 
your Worſhip as idolatrous, but we do none of theſe things, and there- 
fore you charge us unjuſtly with Separation. To which I anſwer, 

(i.) There are many ftill, eſpecially of the People, who purſue the 
Principles of the old Separatiſis; of whom Mr. B. hath ſpoken very 
well in his Cure of Diviſions, and the Defence of it, and elſewhere. 


Where he complains, of their Violence and Cenſoriouſneſs;, their Contempt Cure of Di- 


of the graveit and wiſeit Paſt 
Tudements to comply with their bumours. And, he faith, A ſinful bumou- 
ring of raſh Profeſſors, is pt a temptation to them, as a ſinful com- 


phance with the great ones of the World. In another place he faith, The 


ſtor s; and forcing others to forſake their own viſ. p. 393 · 


People ]] not endure any Forms of _— among them, but they declare g,git, 


they would be from them, if th 

ſemble, that they 40 compl Jt them, -in theſe remarkable words, 
Should the Miniſters in London, that have ſuffer d ſo long, but ufe any 
part of the Liturgy and Scripture-Forms, though without any motive but 
the pleaſing God, and the Church's good; what muttering and cenſuring 
would then be among them ? And woe to thoſe few Teachers that make up 


their Deſigns by cheriſhing theſe Diſtempers. One would think, that their 
 waming had been fair (I, Si nati ſint ad bis perdendam Angliam; The 


Lord haue mercy upon 1s 


o uſe them. And he doth not diſ- deertion, 


p. 102,&c. 


(2.) When che matter is throughly examined, the difference between 


their Teachers, and the old Separatifts, will be found not near ſo great as 


is pretended. For what matter is it, as to the nature of Separation, 


Whether the'Terms-of our Commenion be called idolatrous, or unlawful, 


whether the Miniſtery of our Church be called a falſe Miniftery, or inſuf : 


Uuu ficient, 


- 
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ficient, ſcandalous, Uſurpers, and Perſecutors; whether our H terarchy be 
called Antichriſtian, or repugnant to the Inſtitution of Chriſt. Now theſe 
are the very ſame Arguments which the old Separatiſts uſed, only the 

are diſguiſed under another appearance, and put into a more falhionabſ. 


dreſs, as will be manifeſt by Particulars. 

(I.) As to the People, _ N- 0 
(2.) As to the Miniſtry of our Church. Vn bis 

Sect. 4. (1. ) Our preſent Diſſenters, who diſown the 614 Separati- 
on, yet make the Terms of Lay-Communien for Perſons, as Member; of 
Firſt Plea, our Church, to be unlawful. For, Mr. B. in his late Plea for Peace 
. 9. l. a. hath a whole Chapter of Reaſons againſt the Communion of Lap men wit) 
our Church. And in the ſame Book, he ſaith, It is ſchiſmatical in a 
Church to deny Baptiſm, without the tranſient Sign of the Croſs, or for 
want f Godfathers, &c. or to deny the Communion to ſuch who ſeruple 
Page45: kneeling. Now if the Church be ſchiſmatical, then thoſe who ſeparate 
- Arſwer to in theſe things are not. For, ſaith Mr. B. When the Laity cannot have 
derm. p. 49. their Children baptized without ſuch uſe of the tranſient dedicating Image 
of the Croſs ;, and ſuch uſe of entitling and covenanting Godfathers, which 
they take to be no ſmall ſin 1s it Separation to join with Paſtors that will 
otherwiſe baptize them? We ſee the Church is ſchiſmatical in re ulring 
theſe things, and Mr. B. thinks the People bound to join with other Pa- 
lors that will not uſe them: And what is this but formal Separation? But 
for all this, Mr. B. may hold, that total renouncing of Communion with 
our Church may be ſchiſmatical ,, for, he ſaith, it may be Schiſm to ſeparate 
Plea for from a Church that hath ſome ſchiſmatical Principles, Practices, and Perſons, 
. 4 thoſe be not ſuch, and ſo great, as to neceſſitate our departure from them, 
But here Mr. B. faith, There is a neceſſity of departure, and to join with 
other Paſtors ;, and therefore he muſt hold a formal Separation: And as 
to the renouncing total Communion with our Church, that was never done 
by the greateſt Separatiſf, For they all held Communion in Faith with 
it: And even Brown, the Head of the old Separatiſts, thought it lawful 
to join with our Church in ſome Afts of Worſhip; and others thought they 
might join in Ade of private and Chriſtian-Communion, but not in Acta of 
Church Commumion; others thought it lawful to join in hearing Sermons, 
and Pulpit-Prayers, though not in others; and yet were charged with 
Separation by the old Non-conformiſts. And if our preſent Diſſenters do 
hold the Terms of Communion with our Church to be unlawful, they mult 
hold a neceſſity of Separation, or that Perſons may be good Chriſtians, 
and yet be no Members of any Church. For, if it be unlawful to com- 
municate. as Members of our Church, they muſt either not communi- 
"Ns cate at all, as Members of any Church, or as Members of a diſlindt 
and ſeparate Church from ours. If they declare themſelves Members of 
another Church, they own as plain a Separation, as the old Separatiſts 
ever did; if they do not, and yet hold it unlawfil to communicate with 


our. Churches as Members, then they are Members of no Church at all. 

So that, if they hold the Terms of our Communion unlawful ; they mult 

either be Separatiſts, or no good Chriſtians upon their own Principles. 
Letter out For, ſaith the Author of the Letter out of the Country ;, this were lo c 
ö e change wiſible Chriſtianity, for viſible (at leaft negative ) Paganiſm. Now 
: that our preſent Diſſemters do hold the Terms of our Communion unlawful, 
they are more forward to declare, than I could have imagined. In my 
Sermon I mentioned ſome Paſſages, wherein it ſeemed clear to me, that 
ſome conſiderable Perſons among them did allow Lay-communtion wit s 
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our Church to be lawful : But they have taken a great deal of pains to 


undeceive me; ſome declaring in expreſs terms, That they look on 
the terms of our Communion as unlawful, and that there is a neceſſity 


of Separation from our Parochial Churches, and of joyning to other Congre- 


gations: And others ſaying, That ſuch a Conceſſion, viz. That they bold pr. O. m- 
Communion with our Churches to be lawful, taken in their own ſenſe, wwilf fication, 


neither do them any harm, nor us any ſervice. For, as Mr. A. hath ſum- 


med up the ſenſe of theſe Men. 1. Many of them declare ſo, and ma- miſchief of 


ny declare otherwiſe, —— And it's as good an Argument to prove Com- 9 | 
+ De 4 | 


munion unlawful, becauſe many declare againſt it, as "tis to prove it laws 

I, becauſe many declare for it. 2: They declare Communion lawful, but, 
ds they declare total Communion lawful * The ſame Perſons will tell us, 
that both theſe Propoſitions are true, Commution is lawful, and Communi- 
an is __ M Communion in ſome parts of Worſhip is ſo, in others nat: 
And, 3. They will farther tell us, That Communion with ſome Pariſh 
Churches is lawful, with others unlawful ,, that there are not the ſame 
Doctrines preached, the ſame Ceremonies urged, the ſame rigid terms of 
Communion in all Churches exacted. And laſtly, that occaſional Communi- 
on is, or may be lawful, where a ſtated and fixed Communion is not ſo ; 
and they give this Reaſon for their Judgment and Practice, becauſe to bold 


Communion with one Church, or ſort of Chriſtians, excluftvelyto all others, is 


contrary to their true Catholick Principles, which teach them to bold Com- 


munion, though not equally, with all tolerable Churches; and that there 
are ſome things tolerable, which are not eligible, wherein they can bear 


with much for Peace ſake, but chuſe rather to fit down ordinarily with pu- 


rer Adminiſtrationss Here we have the Principles of the new Separation 
laid. together. | 

1. Many of them hold Communion with our Church unlawful; and that 
muſt be underſtood of any kind of Communion; for the ſecond ſort, from 
whom they are diſtinguiſhed, hold total Communion unlawful; and there- 
fore this firſt ſort muſt hold Communion in any parts of Worſhip unlawful. 
And ſo they exceed the more moderate Pp of Robinſon's,and the New- 


\ England way; and muſt fall into the way of the moſt rigid Separatiſts. 


2. Thoſe that do hold Communion lawful, do it with ſo many reſiricti- 
ens and limitations, that in practice it amounts to little more than the 
other. For firt, It is only with ſome Churches; and thoſe it ſeeins muſt 
be ſuch, as do not hold to our Conſtitution; for he ſaith, The ſame Cere- 
monies are not urged in all Churches, nor the ſame rigid terms of Commu- 
nion exucted, i. e: If any Churches among us comply with them, they 
can Communicate with them, i. e. if they break their own Rules, they can 
joyn with them, Is not this an admirable way of Communicating with 
our Churches? But, if our Churches hold to their Rule, and obſerve the 


Orders preſcribed, then it ſeerns they renounce all Communion with them 


as unlawful, And what is this but to deny Communion with the Church 


of England? For unleſs Parochial Churches depart from the terms of 
Communion required by it, they will have no Communion with them. 


And Mr. A. delivers this, not only as his own Opinion, but as the f f | 
Senſe of the Party, That if moſt of the Preachers in the ſeparate Meetings Impeſitions, 


were aſked their ꝓudgments, about the lawfulneſs of joyning with the paro- pe 


chial Churches in all the parts of Worſhip, or in any excluſive to their Joyning 
with other Aſſemblies, where the Goſpel Rule is more ſtriciſy obſerved, they 
would flatly deny it. And he goes yet farther, when he ſaith, That the 


People cannot lawfully ſeparate from thoſe C burches whereof they are regus 
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they did not joyn with them in all parts of their Worſhip; not in adorati- 


ſome parts of the Popiſh Service. And 1s it not the ſame caſe here, if Men 


chat, and being only occaſionally preſent at our Service, they thought 


larly Members, and from thoſe Paſtors, under whoſe Miniſterial Condutt their 
own free Election bath placed them, to joyn ordinarily and conſtantly with 
any other particular Churches. This is owning a plain and downright 
Separation, in as clear and diſtinct words as ever Johnſon or Ainſworth 
did. For, 1. He makes it to be their general fenſe, That it is unlawful 
to communicate with our Churches ordinarily and conſtantly, or to be Mem. 
bers of our Churches: Which is the ſame thing which they faid, 2. He 
owns the ſetting up new and diſtin& Churches in plain oppoſition to 
ours. For he owns other Paſtors, other People, and a new Relation be. 
tween theſe, by the choice of the one, and the conduct of the other. This 
18 no mincing the matter, as Mr. B. often doth ; but he ſpeaks it boldly, 
and with great aſſurance z and uſhers it in with, I have confidence contra- 
ry to bis. I think no Man doubts of his Confidence, that ever looked in- 
to his Book; but in this matter he is ſo briſk, that he faith, He doh 
not queſtion that he ſhould carry it by the Poll. And is withal ſo indiſcreet 
as on this occaſion to triumph in the Poll of Non-conformiſts at Guidhall: 
as though all who gave their Votes there, had owned theſe Principles 
of Separation, for which, many of thoſe Gentlemen will give him little 
thanks, and is a very unſeaſonable boaſting of their Numbers. | 
(II.) All the difference then that ſeems to be left, is about the lay. 
fulneſs of that which they call occaſional Communion, As to which, theſe 
things are to be obſerved. (1.) That it is practiſed by very few; eſpe- 
cially if Mr. A's Poll be allowed. (2.) That it ſignifies little, as to this 
matter, if Men be fixed Members of other Churches. For the denomination 
of their Communion is to be taken from thence, and not from an occaſio- 
nal and accidental Preſence. For Communion with a Church, is joyning 
with a Church as a Member of that Church: And it is not occaſional Pre- 
ſence at ſome parts of Worſhip, which makes a Man a Member of a Church. 
I ſuppoſe there are many occaſionally Preſent at Mr. As, or Mr. B's Meet- 
ings, who renounce all Communion with them. A Proteſtant may be oc- 
cafionally preſent at ſome parts of Worſhip in the Roman Church, and that 
frequently too, to bear Sermons, &c. but, doth this make a Man to have 
Communion with the Church of Rome? Moſt of our Gentlemen who have 
travelled abroad, have been thus occaſionally preſent in ſome parts of the 
Romiſb Worſhip, at Rome and Paris; but they would think themſelves 
hardly dealt with, to be charged to have had Communion with the Church 
of Rome. And if they be urged with it, they will plead ſtill, They were 
of the Proteſtant Communion; and the Reaſon they will give, is, becauſe 


on of the Hoſt, or Worſhip of Images; and therefore they remained till 
of the Proteſtant Communion, although they were occaſionally preſent at 


only afford an occaſional Preſence, at fome parts of our Worſhip? How 
comes this to make them more to have Communion with our Church, than 
the like preſence would make them to have Communion with the Roman 
Church? In the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, moſt of the Pa- 
piſts in England did offer an Occaſional Preſence at our Churches, in ſome 
parts of our Worſhip ; and yet all that time were Members of the Roman 
Church, becauſe they kept their Prieſts, and had Maſs in private, and | 
declared, That though they looked on our Service as tolerable, yet they 

thought the Roman more eligible ; and fo having full Communion with 


themſelves good Catholicks, So, if Men do look on the ſeparate _ 
| | 2 5 ing 
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Communicate no otherwiſe with ir, than as a tolerable defective Churcy, 
they muſt renounce their former Memberſhip; for that did oblige them to 
fixed and conſtant Communion with it. And if they do renounce their 
Memberſhip in this Church, their occaſional Preſence at ſome duties , 
Worſhip can never excuſe them from Separation. We ghank them, that 
they are pleaſed to account our Churches tolerable, but we cannot ſe 
how in any tolerable ſenſe they can be accounted Members of our Church: 
ſo that this great favour of occaſional Communion, which they do no! 
chuſe but ſubmit to for ſome accidental reaſons, and ſome very good oc- 
caſions, is not worth the ſpeaking of among Friends; and ſo far from 
looking like Communion, that it hath hardly the face of a Civiliry, 

(2.) That, if the leaſt defective way of Worſhip is to be choſen, as they 
ſay, then this occaſſonal Communion cannot be lawful above once or twice 
in a Man's Life: For that is ſufficient to ſhew their true Catholick Prin. 
ciples; and Mr. B. faith, When no ſuch accidental Reaſons do ſway, they 
are to chooſe the leaſt defective way of Worſbip; or as Mr. A, ſpeaks, Ty 
ſit down ordinarily with purer Adminiſtrations, If then a Man be bound, 
out of love to bis Soul, to prefer the beſt way of Worſhip ,. and he judges 
the wway of the e Congregations to be ſuch, there will ariſe a diffi- 
cult caſe of Conſcience, concerning the lawfiulneſs of this occaſional (n- 
munion. For the ſame Reaſons, which moved him to prefer one Con- 
munion above the other, will likewiſe induce him to think himſelf bound 
to adhere conſtantly to the one, and to forſake the other. And why 
ſhould a Man, that is acquainted with purer Adminiſtrations, give ſo 
much countenance to a defectiue way of TP and have any Commu- 

nion with a Church which walks ſo diſorderly, and contrary to the Rules 
of the Goſpel; and not reprove her rather, by a total forbearance of her 

Communion? And why ſhould not thoſe general Rules of approving 
the things that are more excellent, and holding faſt that which is good, 
and not forſaking the Aſſembling themſelves togsther, perſuade ſuch a Man, 
that it is not lawful to leave the beſt Communion, merely to ſhew, what 
defeftive, and tolerable Church be can communicate with? Which is, as 
if a Man ſhould forſake his Muſtme lons, to let others ſee what Pumpi- 
ons he can ſwallow ; or to leave wholeſome Diet to feed on Muſbroms, 
and Traſh. Foe | | | 

(3.) That here are no bounds ſet to the Peoples Fancies of purer Ad- 
niniſtrations, and leſs defective ways of * So that there can be no 

ſtop to Separation in this way. Suppoſe ſome th ink our Churches tole- 
rable, and Mr. B's or Mr. As Meetings more eligible ,, but after a while, 
when the firſt reliſh is over, they afford occaſional Communion to the 
Anabaptiſts or Quakers, and then think their way more eligible, and the 
other only tolerable ;, are not theſe Men bound to forſake them, for the 
fame Reaſons, by which they were firſt moved to leave our Communion, 
and joyn with them, unleſs they be ſecure, that the abſolute perfection 

of their way of Worſhip is ſo glaringly viſible to all Mankind, that it is 
Defence of impoſſible for them, either to find or fancy any defect in it? Mr. Bax- 
phe Cure of ter once very well ſaid, Separation will ruin the ſeparated Churches them- 
Mad J. 30. ſelves at laſt 5, it will admit of no conſiſtency. Parties will ariſe in the 
ſeparated Churches, and ſeparate again from them, till they are diſſolved. 
757d. p. 170. Why might not R. Williams of New-England (mention'd by Mr. B.) pro- 
| ceed in his courſe of Separation from the Church of Salem, becauſe he 
thought he had found out a purer and leſs defectiue way of Worſhip than 
theirs; as well as they might withdraw from our Churches on the m 

| pretence 
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pretence? Why might he not go on ſtill refining of Churches, till at laſt | 
he diſſolved his Society, and declared, That every one ſhould haue liberty 
to worſhip God according to the light of bis own Conſcience? By which re- 
markable Inſtance, we ſee, that this Principle, when purſued, will carfy 
Men at laſt to the diſſolution of all Churches. | 
Sect. 6. This J had objected to Mr. B. in my Letter, that upon his 
principles the People might leave him to morrow, and go to Dr. O. and 
leave him next week, and go to the Anabaptiſts, and from them to the 
Quakers. To which Mr. B. anſwers; What harm will it do me or them, 4niw.p.23. 
if any bearers go from me, as you fay, to Dr. O. None, that I know. For, 
as Dr. O. faith, Since your practice is one and the ſame, your Principles Pr. O. lin. 
muft be ſo alſo, although you chuſe ſeveral ways of expreſſing them. But, FOR, 
did the whole force of my Argument lie there? Did I not mention their 


going from bim to the Anabaptiſts and Quakers, upon the very ſame 


ound? And, is this a good way of anſwering, to diſſemble the main 
rce of an Argument, that ſomething may ſeem to be ſaid to it? I ſup- 

e Mr. B's great haſte made him leave the beſt part of the Argument 
hind him. But I deſire him calmly to weigh and conſider it better; 
whether he doth think it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſince the Peace and 
Unity of the Church is a thing of ſuch great importance, and Separation * 
ſo miſchievous (as he hath repreſented it) that the Peoples apprehenſion — ag 
of a leſs defective way of Worſhip, ſhall be ſufficient ground for them to Port 3. . 
break a Church in pieces, and to run into ways of Separation? Hath not 73% 741. 
Mr. Baxter repreſented (and no Man better) the Ignorance; Injudiciouſ- cus _ 
neſs, Pride, Conceitedneſs, and Unpeaceableneſs of the ordinary ſort of NC. 
zealous Profeſſors of Religion? And after all this, muſt they, upon a 

conceit of purer Adminiſtrations, and leſs defeftive ways of worſhip, be at 

liberty to rend and tear a Church into pieces; and run from one ſepa- 

rate Congregation to another, till they have run themſelves out of breath, 

and left the beſt parts of their Religion behind them? How fully hath 

Mr. B. ſet forth the ungovernable and factious Humour of this ſort of Peo- Cure of Di. 


ple, and the pernicious: conſequences of complying with them? and muſt viſ. p. 393. 


the Reins be laid in their Necks, that they may run whither they pleaſe? 
Becauſe, forſoorh, they know better, what is good for their Souls, than the | 
King: dor h; and they love their Souls better than the King doth; and the Ix 


Ving cannot bind them to hurt, or famiſb, or endanger their Souls, But p. a3. 


why muſt the Ling bear all the blame, if Mens Souls be not provided 


for according to their own wiſhes? Doth the King pretend to do any 

thing in this matter, but according to the eftabliſh'd Laws and Orders of 

this Church? Why did he not keep to the good old Phraſe of King and 
Parliament? And why did he not put it as it ought to have been, that 

they know. what makes better for their own Eifcation, than the Wiſdom 

of the whole Nation in Parliament, and the Governours of this Church 

do? and let them make what Laws and Orders they will, if the People, 

even the raſh and injudicious Profeſſors, as Mr. B. calls them, do think 

other means of Ekfication better, and other ways of Worſhip leſs de- 

fective, they are bound to break through all Laws, and to run into Se- 
faration. And, how is it poſlible, upon theſe Terms, to have any Peace; 

or Order,” or any eſtabliſbd Church? I do not remember that any of the 

old Separatifts, no not Barrow, or Fobnſon, did ever lay down ſuch looſe 
Principles of Separation, as theſe are. The Browniſts declare, in their ho of 
Apology, That none are to ſeparate for Faults and Corruptions, which t be Brow. 
may, and ill fall out among Men, even in true conſtituted Churches, —— W 6 
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by tine order to ſeek the redreſs thereof.. Where à Church is rightly conſli- 
ited, here is no allowance of Separation for Dæfects and Corruptions of 
Men, although they might apprehend Smith or Jacob to be more edify- 
in Preachers, than either Johnſon or Ainſworth. The ground of Sep4- 
ration with them, was the want of a right conſtituted Church; if that 
were once ſuppoſed, other Defefts were never till now thought to be 

Chap. 13. good. grounds of Separation. In the Platform of the Diſcipline of New- 
England, it is ſaid, That Church-Members may not depart from the Church 
as they pleaſe, nor without juſt and weighty cauſe, becauſe ſuch departure 
tends to the diſſolution of the Body, | 

nee, Theſe juit. Reaſons are, a u Ind u ind ien Air {7 

1. If a Man cannot continue without'ſin. + 

e = Hobie A win th ot alan 5 
Not one word of better means of Edification. For the Independents 
have wiſely taken care to ſecure their Members to their own Congregati- 
ons, and not ſuffer them to wander abroad upon ſuch pretences, leſt {uch 
liberty ſhould break them into diforder and confuſion. So in their De- 

OrderofCon- elaration at the Savoy, they fay, That Perſons joined in Church-fellowſhip, 

Ste ought nat lightly, or without juft cauſe; to withdraw themſelues from 4 

n. . Communion of the Church, whereunto they are joined.  _ | 

And they reckon up thoſe which they allow for ju#t cauſes. on 
1. Where any Perſon cannot continue in any Church without his fin, and 

that in three dag, ,ẽů ien Here 4s 

Firſt, Want of Qrdinances. © © 
Secondly, Being deprived of due Privileges. ' © TI 
ANTON! Being compelled to any thing in practice, not warranted by the 

+ 2. In caſe of perſecution. 2 18 7 1 
3. Lyon the account of conveniency of habitatiun. 
And in theſe caſes, the Church or Officers are to be conſulted, and then 
they may penceably depart. from the Communion f the Church. No allow- 
_ ance here made of forſating a Church, merely for greater means of edifi- 
cation. And how juſt ſoever the reaſon were, they are civilly to take 
leave of the Church, and her Officers, and to tell them why they de- 
nene. c aa. part. And Mr. Burroughs condemns it, us the dine way to bring in 
all kind of diſorder. and confuſion into the Church. Yet this is now the 
main ſupport of the preſent Separation; and mere neceflity hath driven 
them to it, for either they muſt own the Principles of the old Separa- 
tifts, which they are — — to do, or find out others to ſerve their 
turn; but they are ſuch, as no Man, who hath any regard to the Peace 
and Unity of the Church, can ever think fit to maintam, ſince they ap- 
parently tend to nothing but diſorder and confuſion, as Mr. Burroughs 
truly obſerved. But what ground is there to ſuppoſe -ſo much greater 

Anſwer to means M edification in the ſeparate Congregations? ſince Mr. B. is pleaſed 

ag » to give this Teſtimony to the preaching in our Pariſa-Churches; That, for 

bis part, he bath ſeldom heard any, but uery good, well ſtudied Sermons, 
in the Pariſb- Churches in London, where he 'bath' bern; but moft of them 
are more ;fitted ro well bred Scholavs, or judicious| Hearers, than to ſuch 
as need more practical Subjefts, and à more plain, familiar, eaſie method. 
Is this the truth of the cafe indeed ꝰ then, for all that I can ſee, the 
. King is excuſed from all blame in this matter, unleſs it be a fault to 
provide too well for them. And, is this a good ground for Separation, 
that the preac hing is too good for the People? Some Men may Want 


Cauſes 
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| Cauſes to defend, but at this rate they can never want Arguments. Yet: 
methinks, the fame Men ſhould not 65 of ae F 5 — 
Sul, when the only fault is, that the Meat is 700 good, and too wel!“ 
dreſſed for them. And on the other ſide, hath not Mr. B. complaine@Sacileg. 
blickly of the weakneſs. and injudiciouſneſi of too many of the Non-con- leert. ). 8 
formiff Preachers ? and that he really fears, left mere Non-conformi Wie have: | 
brought ſome into reputation as - conſcientious, who, by weak preaching, 
will loſe the reputation of being „ more than their ſilence loft it. 
And again, But verily the imudiciouſneſs of too many is for a lamentation. 
To which he adds, But the grand calamity is, that the moit injudicious are 
nſually the mo#t confident and ſelf-conceited, and none ſo commonly give way 
0 their ignorant Leal, to cenſure, backbite and reproach others, as choſe 
that . know not what they talk of. Let now any Reader judge, whether 
upon the ſtating of the caſe by Mr. B. himſelf, their having berter means 
of edification, can be the ground of leaving our Churches, to go to ſepa- 
rate Congregations, unleſs mudiciouſneſs, and ſelf-conceited confidence and 
an you Zeal may perhaps be more edifying to ſome capacities, and 
to ſome: purpoſes, than judicious and well. ſtudied Sermons, © 
This Argument muſt therefore be quitted, and they who will defend p 
the preſent Separation, muſt return to the old Principles of the Separatiſts, 
if they will juſtitie their own practices. And ſo find Mr. B. is forced 
to do; for diſcerning that the pretence of greater edification would not 
hold of it ſelf, he adds more weight to it, and that comes home to the 
| buſineſs, viz. That the People doubt of the Calling of the obtruded dw. p. 18. 
Men. This is indeed an Argument for Separation, and the very ſame, 
which Barrow, and Greenwood, ' and Johnſon, and Smith, and Can 
uſed. Now we are come to the old Point of defending the Calling of 
our Miniſtry, but we are miſtaken, if we think they now manage it after 
the fame manner. We do not hear ſo much the old Terms of a Falſe 
and Antichriſtian Miniſtry; but if they do ſubſtitute others in their room, 
2s effectual to make à Separation, but leſs fit to juſtifie it, the difference 
will not appear to be at all to their advantage. 1 dh | 
 'Sef. 7. 2. I come therefore to conſider the Principles of our nem Se- 2, 
paratiſts, as to the Miniſtry of our Church, and to diſcover, how little 
they differ from the old Separatiſts, when this matter is throughly en- 
quired into, as to the Argument for Separation. e 
I. In general, they declare, That they only look on thoſe as true Churches, 
which have ſuch Paſtors. whom they approve. How oft haue I told you, 6 
faith Mr. H. that I diſtinguiſh, and take thoſe for true Churches, that Anſwer to 
bave true Paſtors. But I take thoſe for no true Churches, that have, yy G; th 
1. Men uncapable of the Paſtoral Office. Lag DID 
2. Or not truly called to it. 30 
3. Or that deny themſelves to have the power eſſential to a Paſtor. 
And one or other of theſe he thinks moſt, if not all the Parochial 
Churches in England fall under. | ING TV 
© You will fay then, Mr. B. is a Rigid Separatift;, and thinks it not law- 
ful to join with any of our Parochial Congregations, but this is contradicted 
There lies therefore a farther ſubtilty in this matter, for he declares 
in the ſame place, be can join with them notwithſtanding. But how? as 
| true: Churches, though be ſaith they are not: No, but as Chappelr and 
 Oratories, although they be not Churches, as wanting an eſſential part. 
This will bring the matter to a very good paſs, the Pariſ®-Churches of 


3 


Agſw. p. 30. bave Incumbents, whom: the People never conſented to, but tale them for 


8 
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England ſhall only be Chappels of Eaſe to thoſe of the Non-conformiſts. Thi: 
I — is a Sale be del de reach of the old — 4 21. e 
formiſts, for they both took it for granted, that there was ſufficient ground 
for Separation; if our Churches were not true Churches, and the proof 
of that depended on the Truth of our Miniſtry. Now, ſaith Mr. B. A. 
though our Parochial Congregations be not true Churches, becauſe they want 


dk. 


dnally, as Chappels or Qratories. From whence it appears, that he ac- 
couiits not our Parochial-Churches as trus Churches, nor doth communi- 
cate with them. ar ſuch, but only looks on them as publick Places of Prq- 
er, to which a Man may reſort upon occaſion, without owning any relati- 
on to the Miniſter, or looking on the Congregation as a: Church, For, 
Sacrites where he ſpeaks, more fully, he declares, That he looks on none as true 
defert. p.34. Churches, but fac. as have the power of the Keys within themſelves, and 
True w9) f hath a Biſbop or Paſtor over them with that Power, and any parochial Church 
Ch. 10, that hath ſuch a one, and owns it ſelf to be independent, he allows to 
be 4 true Church, and none elſe. So that unleſs our Parochial-Churches, 

and Miniſters aſſume to. themſelves Epiſcopal Power, in oppoſition to the 
preſent Conſtinution of our Church, as he apprehends, he at once diſcards 

them all from being true Churches: But I ſhall afterwards diſcover his 

miſtake as to the nature of our Parachial Churches; that which I only 

inſiſt on now is, That he looks on none of them as truly conſtituted 
Churches, or, as he calls it, off the political organized Form, as wanting 

am eſſential part, via. a true Paſtor... From henee it neceſſarily follows, 
either that, Mr. B. communicates with na true Church at alli; or it muſt 

be a ſeparate: Church; or, if he thinks himſelf bound to be 2 Member of 
4 true Church, he muſt proceed to as great a Separation as the old Brom- 


hifts did, by ſetting up new Churches, in oppoſition to ours. It is no 
ſufficient Anſwer in this cafe, to fay, That My. B. doth it not, for we 


are only to ſhnew, what he is obliged to do by vertue of his own Princi- 
ples, which tend to as much Separation, as was practiſed in former Times, 
and hath been ſo often condemned by Mr. 884. 

| Se. 8. II. Suppoſe they ſhould allow our Parochial Churches in 
their Conſtitution to be True Churches, yet the Exceptions they make 
againſt the Miniſters of our Churches are ſo many, that tliey ſcarce allow 
any, from whom they may not lawfully ſeparate. © 


1. H the People judge their Miniſſere unworthy, or incompetent, they 


allow them liberty to withdraw, and to ſeparate from them. This 

I ſhall prove from many Paſſages. in ſeveral Books of Mr. B. and others. 
Firit, They leave it in the Peoples power, notwithſtanding all legal 
Anſw.p.15, Eſtabliſhments, to own or diſown-whom' they judg fit. Mr. B. ſpeaks his 
8 Mind very freely againſt the 135 bis and Patronage, and the r of 
1 in theſe. caſes, and pleads fon the unalterable Rights of tbe 


Plea for People, as the old Separatiſts did. God, ſaith Mr. B. in Nature and 
FeaceeP+55- Scripture, hath given the People that conſenting power, antecedent to the 
Browniſts Prince's determination, which'none can take from them, Mr. A. ſaith, Ebe- 
y particular Church has an inherent right to chuſe its own Paſtors. D. O. 


Apology, 
Sed. 23. 


Michief of makes the depriving the People of this Right, one of his grounds of Sepa- 
— oang ration. So that althoughi our Miniſters have been long in poſſefſion of 
Dr.0's.Vin- their Places, yet i the: People haus not owned them, they are at liberty 
dic. 7. 36. to-chuſe whomthey:pleaſe. How many bundred Congregations, ſaith Mr. B. 


their binderers- and burden ! So many hundrad Congregations it ſeems 
are in readineſs for Separation. - Secondh, 


an 8 2 viz. a true Miniſtry, pet he can join with them occaſ. 


th 
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| Duty, for tha that are deſtitute, to get the belt ſupply they 


| their Office, as that they bald it unlawful to own ſuch for true 
| and t0/encourage them by their preſence, or commit the care of their Souls 


reaſonable, that the O erning the 
Qualifications of their Miniſters? Hath not Mr. B. complained with c of Di- 
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Secondiy, The People are made Judges of the wortbineſs and competen- 

9 of their Miniſters, This follows from the former. 2 9 6 „ 

tent Paſtors be ſet over the People, ſaith Mr. B. though it he balf «the Pa- . 

riſbes in a 4 or only the tenth part, it is no Schiſm, ſaith he, but 2 g 
| can, i. e. to 

chuſe thoſe whom they judge more competent; and it is no Scbiſm, but a 

Duty, for faithful Miniſters, though forbidden by Superiors, to perform 

their Office to ſuch People that deſire it. This is plain-dealing. — 

poſe the Magiſtrate ſhould cat out ſome, and put in others 3 in that caſe 

he faith, H they be Men f untried and ſuſpected parts of fidelity, (of 

which the People are to be ſudges) the Princes impoſition doth not make 

ſuch true Paſtors of the Church before, or without the Peoples conſent, nor 


Ab it always bind the People to conſent, and to forſake their former Pa- 


flors, nor prove them Schiſmaticks, becauſe they do it not. | ty 
_ Thirdly, They give particular Directions to the People, what ſort of 
Miniſters they ſhould own, and what not. Mr. B. bids the People not cure of Di- 
think that he is perſuading them to make no difference ; but after he had viſions, Di 
ſet aſide the utterly. inſufficient, and the heretical, (of which the People Rn 
are admirable Judges) he lays down this general Rule, Any one whoſe 
Miniſtry is ſuch, as tendeth to deſiruftion more than to edification, and to 

do more harm than good, is not to be owned. And if not to be owned ſo, 

then he is to be ſeparated. from; and although he aduiſech the People to 


' lay afidepartiality. and paſſion; yet whether they will or not, they are 


left ſole Judges in this matter. And that we may not think all this to 

be only a Romantirk Scheme; or Fiction, he tells us elſewhere, That gacriteg.de- 
are not able to confute the People, in too niuny places, who tell them, ſert. P. 10. 

that their publick Prieſts are ſo dgfective in their neceſſary 83 for 


niſter „ 


1 ſueb, i. e. in plain Terms, they are encouraged to Separation on this 


| xcount;; Which is direckly contrary to the Principles of the oli Non-con- 
| formiſts, as appears at large by Mr. Ball, If, faith he, Can s meaning be, Ball againſt 


that it is not lawful to communicate in the Worſhip of God with Miniſters Ws * 
nat fit iy qualified, diſorderly called, or careleſly executing their Office and 
Eny#ion,: then it is diretily contrary to the word of Truth, ſound Reaſon, 


and conſent -of all the Learned. With much more to that purpoſe.” And 74e-15,42, 


even Mu B. himſelf,” when he takes upon him, as a Caſuift, to deter- 10% ,- 


mine theſe things, doth-then declare his Mind. 17 NewChurch 
1. That a Mg cer ſonal Faults do not allow People to ſeparate from ci, 
2. Nar all miniſterial Faults, but only thoſe that prove him or bis Mi-, = 3 
+ "niſtration utterly intolerable. 1 8 


* 


„ But now, if Mr. B. may be believ d, the P eople need not be told, bow Anſw. p. 50. 


great a number M Caſes| there are among us, where the Miniſters are un- 


| capable f the miniſterial Office, and therefore it is no ſin in them to judge 
bim een conf uently, 0 ſeparate from him. Hath not 


Mr. B. fully. ſet. forth the Pride, Ignorance, | Cenſoriouſneſs, Headineſe, 
Raſoneſe, of ram and injudicious Zealors ? and after all this, is it fit or 
| Opinion of ſuch Perſons. be taken, concerning the 


more than ordinaty reſentment, that they are ready to ſcorn, and vilifie vi. . 353. 
the grave? wiſeft Paſtors? And, muſt fuch Mens Judgments be taken, 


concerning the Abilities and Competency of their Miniſters ? Either Mr. B. 
n e XXX 2 hath 


— 


hath extremely zwronged them in the Charaflers he hath given of ſuch 
People; or he hath taken away all the reputation of their Judgment in 
luck Caſes: When they ſcorn and contenm the praveit wiſett Paſtors, are 
they fit to judge of Miniſterial Abilities ? But there are graver and wiſep 
among the People. Suppoſe that; but doth not Mr. B. fay, That the raw. 
eft and -raſbeft Profeſſors are commonly the moit violent and cenſoriqu ? 
Theſe are the bold and forward Men, that will judge in ſpite of the reſt; 
theſe are the Men that need not be told, what numbers of uncgpable Mi- 
niſters there are among us. And it doth not become Mr. B. s Gravity 


or Wiſdom to hearken to all the Cenſures and malicious Reports of ſuch - 


ignorant and heady Zealots, (as he calls them) about the unworthineſs 
or incapacity of their Miniſters. Are they only the grave and wiſe Pa- 
tors among themſelves, which are {corned by ſuch Men? It is poſſible, 
that thoſe may be grave and wiſe among us too, whom they cenſure for 
ncompetent Men; or muſt the ſame People which are ram and injudicious, 


ignorant and cenſorious, proud and ſelfeconceited, when they make their 


Anſw. P. 34. 


Judgment of them, be of 'a fudden- turned into grave and ꝛwiſe 

when they paſs their Judgment upon the Abilirres and Firneſs of our 
Preachers 2 This doth not look. like fair and equal dealing, I pray 
let our Miniſters have a fair hearing, and let the matter be well ex- 
nuned, before the People be thus encouraged to ſeparate from their Mi- 
niſters for their Diſabilities, or Unworthineſs. But ſuppoſe there be too 
great a number of young, vam, injudicious Preachers, as Mr. B. ſaith, no 
Man can dem, that knometb England, and bath any modeſty. Is there no 
way, but ue gre Fents, O Iſrael ? Will nothing but Separation ſerve 
your turn? Is this the way to mend the matter, and to make them grave 
and wiſe £ Doth not Mr. B. confeſs, That they have too many ſuch among 
themſelves ? Muſt they ſeparate from them too? What endleſs confu- 


ſions do ſuch Principles tend toꝰ But the bottom of all is; this Sc. 
ration muſt be juſtiſied one way or other; and ſuch Principles found 


out, which may ſeem to do it. Let, after all, what is this to the pre- 
ſent caſe of Scharation in this City 4 for here the charge was laid, and 


to this the Auſwer muſt be given, or it is to no purpoſe. ls it any reaſon, 


that near half of ſome Pariſbes in London, ſhould. ſeparate from their 
grave and wife Paſtors, ſuch as I know ſome: to be, where this caſe is; 
becauſe in Cornwal, or Yorkſhire, or Northumberland; there are many raw 


and injudicious, beſides ſcandalous Prieſts, as Mr. B. ſpeaks > We urge 


you particularly with the London, Separation, you tell us what the Peo- 


ple ſay of the Inſufficiency and Unworshineſs of the Clergy. in other Parts 


of England; ſuppoſe it true, what is all this to the buſineſs? If you 
perſiſt in this way, we can name the Pariſhes to you in London, where 


the Miniſters are Men of unexceptionable Learning and Piety; where 


the Churches are large enough to. receive: the:People that ſeparate; as 


well. as thoſe that come, and yet they forſake- the Church's Conmunion, 


and adhere. to the ſeparate. Congregations + Tell us plainly in this caſe, 
7 lawful win be lawful; to what purpoſe do you 
make uſe of fo: many ſhifts, and evaſions, as-to: great Pariſbes, and in- 
ſufficient end ſcandalous Prieſts, in aher parts. of the Nations Anſwer to 
the cafe: propoſed, andito the place where the charge was laid, and think 


not to eſcape by ſuch apparent evaſions; and impertineneies as theſe, 
If you think fuck a Separation unlawful, then why do you pretend to 


canfute my Sermon, which was deſigned purpoſely againlt it? 


Part II. I) be Unreaſonableneſs of | Separation. ] 
Sec. 9. But while you plead for this liberty of the Peoples ſeparating 


_ thing. 


rate, (1.) When they are unſatisfied about che 


* 
* E 
he 8 


„ 


upon their Juagmem of their Miniſters Abilities and Fitneſs, you can 
never ſecure them from Separation from any Church or Miniſters whatſo- 
ever. And no ſetled Church in the World could ever ſubſiſt long, with- 
out infinite diſorder and confuſion, if this were allow'd. For Mr. B. 
thinks them uncapable of the Miniſterial Office in the Peoples Judg- 


U 


1. Who bave not tolerable Miniſterial Knowledge, or Uirerante. lief 30 


2. Who are Heretical. 


3. Who malignantly oppoſe ſerious Religion as Hypocrifie, or a needleſs 


4. Who by their wicked Lives do more hurt than they do good. From 
fuch, ſaith he, St. Paul bids them turn away, © OO 
And of all theſe things the People are to be Fudpes, and ſo may ſepa- 

| Mn ſeria Knowledpe, 
or Utterance of their Miniſters. As for their Utterance, we may allow 
them to be Judges of that; but I never heard before, that St. Paul did 
bid People turn away from their Miniſters, if their Utterance were not 
thought to be tolerable. For he intimates, that ſome complained of h 
Utterance, and had him in contempt for it. But as to Abiliries and 


Knowledge fit for Miniſters, are not the People admirable Judges? How 


few, how very few, even of thoſe of the People who pretend moſt to 
Knowledge in Religion, have any tolerable underſtanding of the true Prin- 
ciples, and right notion of it > I do not ſpeak only of Arrificagyand Tradeſ- 
men, but of thoſe of better edueation, who either by Prejudices, or 


| want of due application of their Minds to ſuch things, are ſubje& to 


great Miſtakes about Religion, and yet may be very good Men: If ſuch 
as theſe are ſo unfit to — of Miniſterial Knowledge, and the Doctrines 
of Religion, what ſhall we ſay to the common ſort of raw and injudi- 
cious Profeſſors of Religion f. "Mir. B's experience in the World is not ſo 
little, as not to know and be ſenſible of the truth of this, among the 


People moſt apt to divide and ſeparate. Is it not then a ſtrange thing 


he ſhould thus ſubje& the Judgment of Miniſterial Knowledge to ſuch a 
company of Triers as thefe ? But ſuppoſe they do allow their Miniſters 
to paſs for Men of tolerable Abilities, and reaſonable good Utterance, 
mere is à harder Taſk yet behind, and that is, to approve themſelves 
to the People; to be Sound and Orthodox: For, faith Mr. B. (2.) If 
= Heretical, they may, without fin, ſeparate from them. But how 
ſhall a Man eſcape being thought Heretic! by the People, if they have 
a mind to make him fo, i. e. 1f he crofſeth their humour, and delivers 
ſuch Doctrine as doth not pleaſe them; for that is generally their Stan- 
dard for Hereſie'? And they cannot well have any other, unleſs you 


will ſuppoſe all the People to be learned Divines, and every Man obliged to 
read and underſtand Fp:phanins and Binius, and then perhaps they may be 
competent Judges of Hereſſe, and come at lift to be even with the Divines 
for having been their Judges ſo long in that matter. Let us now ſuppoſe | 


a-Perſon of great value and eſteem among them for his other Mini fe- 
os 5 in the Point of Fu- 


have 
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have ſaid; I would fain know in this Caſe,” whether upon Mr. B.g 
Principles, the People are not bound to ſeparatè from ſuch a Man, not- 
withſtanding his other Abilities?s 1 1 81 4 mY 
The like may happen as to many other Do@rines, which the People 

yet 


are as incompetent Yee of, as they are in this matter. Let us 
ſuppoſe that ſuch a Man may paſs for ſound in the main among the Pty. 


ple; what ſhall we ſay to him, if under pretence of curing Diviſions he 


expoſes. good People, and lays open with great freedom and plainneſs 
their Factious, turbulent, cenſorious, ungovernable humor; not omittin 

their Injudicioufneſs, byteforgetting all the while that theſe ſame injudi- 
cious People (with all their other faults) were once his El#ors, and are 
{till his Judges; ſuppoſe, that he tells the World, jo hog Ignorance, 
Injudiciouſneſs,” Pride and Self-conceitedneſs, they are their grief and their 


ſhame ʒ that they are'endanger'd. by Diviſions, principally becauſe the ſelf. 


conceited part of the religious People will not be ruled by their Paſtors, 
that it is they that tempt the Papiſis to-uſe Fire and Faggot that will not 
be ruled, nor kept in contord by the wiſeft; and bolizft, and mo#t ſelf-deny- 
ing Miniſters-14pon earth!” "Notwithſtanding, all theſe very kind words of 
thetnſelves, do not we think ſuch People would call all this reviling, 
and reproaching the People of God, and ſay, That ſuch Men do malignant- 
ly oppoſe ſerious Godlineſs as Hypocriſie; and let their Lives be what they 


will, they do more hurt than good; and therefore by Mr, B.'s own Rules, 


they are bound to ſeparate from the wiſe#, the bolief, the moſt ſelf- 
denying Mingfgers upon eatth. Which I think is ſufficient for the preſent 
to ſhew the. muſchieypus conſequence: of putting ſo great a power of 
Judgment, and Separation upon it, into the hands of the People. 
Sect. 10. But this is not all the encouragement to Separation, which 
is given to the People, by their power of judging, and withdrawing from 

their Miniſters, for, 0 5 7 I} BL He dh goa a thn” 
2. They inſinuate, That the. whole Body of the ' conforming Clergy is 
guilty of ſuch Faulte, as the People may lawfully ſeparate from them, as 
Fir, They make Conformity it ſelf to be à very ſcandalous thing, 
and then tell the People over and over, It is no ſin to ſeparate from 
ſeandalous Priefis; eſpecially. when the Scandal is notorious, as it is in 
Plea for "this caſe, Mr. B. goes abput to prove this by many Arguments, when 
7. 108. he writes in the Name of the Parey; now let us ſee hat ſudgment they 
Sucrleg.de- Paſs upon Conformity.) In one place he faith, That the love of Peace, and 
jert. p.43- the fear of frightning. any farther from Pariſh-Communion than I. deſte, 
as though ſuch Suggeſtions did not do it enough) d oblige me to for- 
ear ſo much as to deſeribe or name the additional Conformity z and that (i 
which Non-conformiſts fear, and fly. from, which maketh*it. harder to us 
that deſire it to dram CK d People to Communion with! the Conformiſts 

doubt 


than it vas of old. No doubt of it, if you give ſuch broad intimations 


as theſe are, what a horrible ſcandalous fin Conformicy is; Nay, he 


maketh. it an inexcuſable ſin, when he faith, in the Preface to his Ples, 

That more like truth hath been ſaid for the lawfulneſs of Anabaptiſiry, Io. 

ligeny, Drimbenneſ, "Scaling; und Kings in cafe of meceſſity,. than any 
1 14 ſe. of necelli 
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' all. chat be bath, theps deſcribed, i. &. full Con- 
8 4875 „Hs chargeth us down richt with Ting: and by conſequence, 
3 with Perjury, and de ls ve of thirty tremendous Ap gtavations of the fin 
Peace, p. of Conformity, among w 
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ich are Lying and Peri, and not only that, 
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claring, That the Covenant doth not oblige.) But I do not queſtion, if 
Mr. B. pleaſed, he could find out forty or 55 as tremendous 7 ravati- 
ons of the /n of Separation, For never did any Man lay more load than 
he, upon whatever he oppoſes, without conſidering how it may fall up- 
on himſelf at laſt; and how eaſie it is to return ſuch heaps of Aggra- 
vations.. And it was well {aid by one of Mr. B.'s Adverſaries concerning 


out any colour or pretence in the World that I know of, but only by 
declaring againſt Separation, he tells me, That he is ſo far pat Nas, 


in rebellion againit God. But the worſt is, that he would make me ſay, 
| which I never ſaid or thought, That all publick Worſhip is 5 75 when 
forbidden; and then on he runs with a mighty torrent, Daniel may goto 
the Lions; the Martyrs, Fathers, Counſels, the univerſal Church are all 
fooliſher than the meaneft of bis Auditors, I wonder he did not give me 
thirty tremendous Ag gravations of Atheiſm and Hobbiſm, For he doth 
in effect charge me with them; for it follows, I's ſtrange that he can 
| be ſure, God's Word is true, and yet be ſo fure, that Mens Laws are above 
it, and may ſuſpend it. Did I ever in my Life ſay the leaſt thing tending 
that way? I abhor and deteſt ſuch Principles, as ſer Man's Laws above 
God. And when I gave him the State of the Controverſie about Separa- 
tion, I fuppoſed an 1 in all the Subſtantials of Religion, between the 
diſſenting Parties and our Church. How then could he poſſibly infer from 
hence, that I ſet Man's Laws above God's? The Queſtion is not, whether 
> pears Worſhip be finful, when e 2 but whether in a Nation pro- 
ing true Religion, ſome publick Worſhip may not be forbidden 2 If not, 
then an univerſal, unlimited Toleration of Turks, Fews, Papiſts, Socinians, 
_ Ranters, &c. muſt follow. If ſome may be forbidden, then another Queſtion 
follows, oi. Whether ſuch prblick Worſhip, as may have an evil in it, 
antecedent to that Prohibition, may not be biden > viz, ſuch as tends 
to Idolatry, Sedition, Schiſm, &c. and if this be allowed, then it comes to 
this at laft, whether ſuch Meetings are guilty of any of theſe faults, and if 
they be, whether the Magiſtrate, fo judging, may not juſtly forbid them? 
And this is the utmoſt that matter can be driven to; which T here mention, 
4 let the Reader underſtand, what little cauſe Bok is = _ ak i 
| thirty Appravations. of the fin of Conformity; which are built on as ſlight 
— this Kenny charge 6s me 4 for the ſake of which I ſhall 
hardly ever dread his Apgravations more. But the ſting of theſe 4g- 
gravations follows. If the People think, (though they ſhould miſtake ) 


fer leſs pnilty Paſtors to truſt᷑ the conduct of their Souls with? Now the 
true Reaſon of Separation is come out at laſt. Our Conformity is a horri- 
ble feandalous fm with them, and therefore they muſt chuſe hetter Pa- 
ſors. Is not this juſt the old Browniſts Argument? The Miniſtery of 
the Church of England is 4 corrupt and ſinful Miniſtery, and therefore 
we muff not communicate with them, but chuſe more boneft and faithful 
Gnides: But let me aſk Mr. B. ſuppoſing all this to be true, Is it law- 
ful to communicate with Conformiſts or not? If it be not lawful, then 

he condemns his own practice, and takes away occaſional Communion, if it 

be lawful, how comes Separation to be lamfil, ſince that is never lawfut, 

but when it is neceſſary? as it will be proved afterwards. 8 

Sede 1 | . 4 


him, That be the Controverſie what it will, he can make his Adverſary diff Anſwer ts 
fer with him abort the exiflence of God and Chrif, a Heaven and Hell, Sacrites. 


Which I have found too true, by my experience in this caſe, for with- 3 


on the other fide, as that be thinks I overthrow all Religion, and fet up Man 4e. p. 9. | 


that all the Conformiſts are guilty of the like, can ou wonder, if they pre- Auſw.p. got 


wy yy 
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Sec. 11. 2. They make moſt of the preſent Miniſters of the Church 

of England to be Uſurpers; and from ſuch they ſay, they may lawfully 

#nſw.9.49- ſeparate, Is it Separation, faith Mr. B, to refuſe Paſtors that are Uſur- 

pers, and have no true Power over them? But who are theſe Uſurpers 

among us, ſince we have a legal Eſtabliſhment, and we thought Law and 

Uſurpation contrary to each other? But notwithſtanding Law, it is de- 
A e ee en OR) 44? 

_ Firit, All that come into the places of ejected Miniſters are Uſurpers, at 

f. p. 34. leaſt to as many of the People, as do not conſent to their coming in: How 

prove you, ſaith Mr. B. that the relation of the ejected London-Minifters 

and their Flocks, was diſſolved, and that the ſucceeders, were true Paſtors 

Flea fe 4. the Non-conſenting Flock £ When faithful Paſtors, ſaith he in bis Plea 

| og 3644 ( written in the name of the Party, and by conſent, as he ſaith, of many 

of his Acquaimance ) are in poſſeſſion, if a lamful Magiſtrate - cat them 

5 and put others in their places, of untried or fuſpetted Parts or Fide- 

i I. The Prince's Impoſition maketh not ſuch true Paſtors of that Church, 

Heiefore, or withoutithe Peoples conſent... (© 

II. Nor will it - always | bind the People to conſent, and to forſake 

their former Paſtors, nor prove them Schiſmaticks, berauſe they do 

The bottom of all this, is, they are Uſurpers, to whom the People do 

not conſent in any particularPariſh, although the whole Nation in Par- 

liament conſented to the paſſing of a Lew, for removal of ſome Paſtors, 

and putting in of others. And what dangerous conſequences there may 

be of ſuch Principles as theſe, I leave others to judge. For upon theſe 

i Kings, 2. grounds, when Salomon deprived Abiathar, and put Zadock in his room, 

35 any part of the People might have pleaded, They never conſented to La- 

dok's coming in, and therefore he was their High-PFieft ſtil; let Salomon 

do what he would, be could not diſſolve the relation between them, with- 

out their own conſent. For the Queſtion is not, whether Abiathar did 

not deſerve to be put out, but · to whom it belonged to do it, whether to 

the King, or the People? And whether any part of the People might {till 

own that relation which he had before to them, without palpable diſo- 

bedience and contempt of Autority? Eſpecially if the People had given 

their amn conſent, and the thing had been done not only by Salomon, but 

by the States of Iſrael, as it was in our caſe. They who diſcern not the 

il conſequences of ſuch Aſſertions as to our Government, have very little 

inſight into Affairs. For it follows, that a ſmall part of the People may 

diſown the publick Ae of Parliament, and chuſe other Governours to 

themſelves, in oppoſition to thoſe. eſtabliſhed by Law; and why they 

ſhould not do it, upon an equal pretence in other caſes, I do not under- 

ſtand. For there is no more colour for the Peoples reſuming their right, 


eſpecially a ſmall part againſt the whole, in one caſe then in the other. 


Which makes we wonder at thoſe who dare call them Uſurpers, who en- 
Joy their places by the ſame Laws, that any Men do enjoy their Eſtates. 


And they who aſſert, That the People are bound, notwithſtanding the 


Miſchief Lame, to adhere to their former Paſtors, as Mr. 4., doth, who faith, 
8 They judge it their unqueſtionable duty to abide in that relation to their 

©  ejefted Paſtors, do not only affert a power in a handful of People to act 
againſt ef abliſhed Laws, paſſed by general conſent in Parliament, but 
overthrow the- ſettlement of our Church upon the Reformation. For, 
the Papiſts then had the very fame Plea, that theſe Men have now, os 
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That the Magiſtrate could not diſſolue the relation between their former 


Church Guides and them; and therefore notwithſtanding Act of Parks | 
they were ſtill bound. to adbere to them. For 2 Mag late bad ee 
in ſuch matters, and the real Schiſm 1vas 10-withdraw from thoſe Guides : 
juſt as Mr. A. ſpeaks concerning the jetted Milne So much dxo 
theſe, Men, in purſuing the Intereſts. of their Parties, overthrow the 
Principles of the Reformation, For either the Magifirate hath a Powey 

to ſilence ſome Miniſters, and to put others in their places, or he hath 
none: if he. hath none, then, what becomes of the Jnſtice of the Re- 
formation, when the Popiſb Biſpops and Prieſts were ejected, and others 

put into their places? If they ſay; He bath a juñ power in ſome cas 
ts, hut not in theirs. Is not this a Plea common to all? For whoevet 


thought themſelves jt ejetted ? Or chat they did any thing which 


deſerved ſo ſevere a puniſhment ? What then is to be done in this 


Queſtion, Whether they can be ſaid to erett new Churches, of proceed to the Pon, Ce. 
forming of ſeparate Congregations, 1ho were true Miniſters, and bad their os 
Congregations. before others came into their places? If they had done nothing 

worthy of ejection, or excluſion from their Miniſtry, whether they haue not 


| fill a right to exerciſe their Function. And conſequently, whether others 


may not as juſtly be ſaid to draw away their People from them, as they are 


|  tharged with the ſame practice? There is not one word in all this Pla 


but might have equally ſerved the Papiſts in the beginning of the Refor- 
mation, For the Law fignifies nothing with them in any caſe where 
themſelves are concerned, if Miniſters be ejected without or againſt Law, 
they who come into their places are no Uſurpers z and if they are caſt 
out by Law, they that ſucceed, them are Uſurpers; ſo that the Law is 
always the leaſt thin in their conſideration: 


Sasecondiy, All thoſe who come into any Paſtoral Charge, whether Bi- 
ſoops by virtue of the King's Nomination, or others by the Preſentation of 


Patrons, are Uſurpers, unleſs the People be pleaſed to give their 2 
conſent; and if they do it not, they may lawfully withdraw from FO 
them. For, ſaith/Mr. B. the People have an antecedent Right to conſent, plea,p.gs, 


which none can take from them. And he faith, be hath proved it by ma- An. 5. 5. 
Canons, that be was no Biſhop, that was not choſen by the Clergy 2 
a 3 the 


ES; 
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the People 1, or came in without the Peiples conſent, 1 if they * 

the conſent of ſome, and not of the greater part, thoſe e 2 
ſent, may proceed to chooſe another Bi if Mr. B. ſay true. For 
| theſe are his words. Fa Dioceſi have a bouſund or 600, or 300 Pg. 
gr 81, Fiſh Paſtors, and a 3 thouſand or a Million of People Cor 50000 of 
5 1 — dp Em will ſuppoſe ) ) endo ly @ dozen or 20 Preſoyters, and a 
ring on (or I" chuſe t | Biſhop, this is not the Election or Con- 

* of the Dioceſan tg nor is it $: hifi for twenty thouſand 10 go 
againſt the Votes of two thouſand. Therefore if they have ſo 4 
the advantage in polling, as Mr. A. ſuggeſts, there is nothing hinders 
them, but that in ſpite of Laws, they may proceed to the choice of new 
Biſhops, and new ' Paſtors of Churches, wherever they think they 
can make the Majority. For this 18 an ib and unalterable right in 
the People, ſay > hp to chooſe their own Paſtors. Again, ſaith Mr. B. in 
tid, the — of the Party in his _ -If Bifbops that haue no better a Foun- 
; dation, Þ: pf _ ons ary by 2 Ee and not by the Ma- 

e, impoſe inferior Paſtors or Preſbyters on the Par 

1 and . a and obedience, i. e. if ri 

Ive them Inſtitution upon à Patron's n preſentation the People are nx 

ound to accept and obey them by any Authority that is in that command as 

ſuch; nor is it _ m to diſobey it, no more cham it is Treaſon to reject the 

fate of a K +» It is plain then, all Biſbops of the King's Nomi- 

nation, all Miniſlers rreſented by Patrons are mere Uſurpers: the People 

may give them a good Tick if they pleaſe; but they are not to blame 

| 4rj.p.49. if they do it not. For in them, we B: fark, the chief Power is, and 
ſometimes he tells them, they are bound to ſeparate; however, while they 
Plea, p. 82, dd not conſent, they are no Churches, which they are 'ſet over; and it is w 
Sca.cbiſin ſo to pronouncetbem; nor to deny — proper to 4 Church. 
Is not his ac an excellent Plea for Peace; and the true and only way of 
Concord, which lays the foundation for all imaginable | Diſorders and 
Confuſions, Hen that they wir have ſome pregame for their preſent 

ation ? 

Seb. 12. 3. 8 uppoſe the Biſkiops nl Ox have aided the conſent 
(implicit at leaſt) 85 che People, and ſo are no Uſurpers, yet if they be 


Perſerutors, or Ithactan Prelatiſts, i. e. if they bat act towards, or ap- 
rove of the fencing Non. conformſtr, the People may Separate from them. 


When Mr. B. — 40 Defence of his Book, called, The Cure of Diviſ- | 


ons, to ſatisſie the People who were much diſpleaſed with him for it; 


Preface to one of the material Queſtions, he atks about his Book, is, #6" HERD. 


po of i perſuade you to — with Perſecutors? As though that had been 
> 9. ?asn unpardonable In the Plea he ſaith, If any Excommunicate per- 
Plea, 1.42. Jons for not complyi wich them in ſm, i. e. Conformity, but alſo proſe- 
cute them with | re Imprifonments, Paniſbhments. or other Proſecution, 

to Force them to tranſe preſs, This were yet more heinouſly apgravated Schiſm: 

and therefore it is no fin to ſeparate from, ſuch. And how cafily Me are 

drawn into the guilt of this perſecution, appears by the example he makes 

of me, for although I aliderbe caſe of Miniſters, and declared, 

4e. p. 61. I intended 5 20 fpeak of Lay 5 yer he charges me with eu. 
der el 7 in the ſilencing deſign. At by ſuch conſequences, all 


K n m be b ated ne as P een, an 
at Prolatifts, 2 e e 


Set. 


Ps WY . _— 


| ons; now Liturgies and Ceremonies are 
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Sec. 13. 4. As long as they ſuppoſe the tetms of our Communion to be 


ſnful, they ſay, the Schiſm doth not lye on thoſe that ſeparate, but on thoſe Plea, 5. 43. 


that do impoſe ſuch terms; and therefore they may lawfully ſæparæ 

ſuch impoſers. This is the moſt colourable P e beg = ul by 
them. But in this caſe, we muſt diſtinguiſh between terms of Commu- 
nion plainly and in themſelves ſinful; and ſuch. which are only fancied 
to be ſo through prejy ice, or wilful Ignorance, or Error of Conſcience, 
That there is a real diſtinction between theſe two, is evident; and that 
it ought to be conſidered in this caſe, appears from hence, that elſe there 
can be no /mfil Separation under an erroneous Conſcience. As ſuppoſe ſome 
Men-ſhould think that Preaching by an Hour-glaſs, and much more praying 
by one, was a ſtinting of the Spirit in point of Time, as praying by a Form was 
in point of worde; and all Men ſhould be required to begin the publick Worſhip 
at ſuch an Hour, and ſo end at ſuch an Hour; time being a neceſſary circum- 
flance, our Brethren grant, that the Magiſtrate or Church may lawfully de- 
termine it. Here is then 2 lawful Impoſition; and yet the Quakers may re. 


| ally judge it to be finful;, and declare they cannot communicate unleſs this 


ſinful Impoſition be removed for it is againſt their Conſciences to have the 
Spirit limited to any certain time? on whole (ide doth the Schiſm lie in this 
caſe? Not on the Impoſers, becauſe they grant ſuch an impoſition lawful ; 


therefore it muſt lie on thoſe that ſeparate, although they judge ſuch terms 


of Commenion ſinful. If therefore the determination of other things not 
forbidden · he really as much in the 2 and Churches Power, as 
the neceſlary circumſtances of time and place, &c. then Mens apprehend- 


ing ſuch terms of Communion to be ſinful will not hinder the guilt of Sepa- 


ration from lying on their fide, and not on the impoſers. Becauſe it is to 
be ſuppoſed, that where there is no plain probibition, Men may with or- 
dinary care and judgment, fatisfie themſelves of the Iawfulneſs of things 
required. As for inſtance, when the Church of Rome impoſeth the Wor- 
ſoip of Images, we have the plain probibition of the Second Commandment 
to prove that it is really a 72 Condition of Communion ;, but when our 
Church requireth the conſtant uſe of a Liturgy, and Ceremonies, which 
are now pleaded as ſinful Conditions of Communion, where is the prohi- 
bition? In the ſame Second Commandment ſay ſome. I deſire them to 
read it over to me. They do ſo. Where; ſay I, are the words that for- 
bid a Liturgy, or Ceremonies? I am miſtaken, they tell me, it is not in 
the worde, but in the ſenſe. I aſk, how we ſhould come by the ſenſe, 
but from the words? Tes, they ſay, there are certain Rules for interpret- 
ing the Commandments. Are they divine or human? Where are they to 
be found? What are thoſe Rules? One, they ſay, is, that where any 
thing is forbidden, ſomething is commanded. So ſay I, there is here a 
Command to worſhip God without an Image. What is there more? 
Tes, ſay they, (I.) That we muſt not N God with our own Inventi- 

5 Inventions. But, I ſay, no 
Inventions are condemned in the Worſbip of God, but ſuch as God himſelf 


| hath ſomewhere forbidden; but he hath no where forbidden theſe. And 


bumen | Inventions are forbidden in is Commandment in the Worſhip of 
God; but then (1.) They are ſuch inventions which go about to repre- 
ſent God, and ſo to diſparage him; and no other inventions are to be un- 
derſtood, than the Reaſon of the Law doth extend to, i. c. not ſuch which 
are conſiſtent with/the ſpiritual and inviſible Nature of God. (2.) They 
are not ſuch as do relate to the manner or form of Worſhip, ſuppoſing the 


Worſhip it ſelf be performed in a way agreeable to the divine Nature and 
* Yyy 2 7 
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Fr. Johnſon, and ſo did the New- 


Law. For otherwiſe all uſe of Mens Inventions , as to. preaching, or 
reading, or interpreting" Seripture, would be forbidden. And then this 
Interpretation of the Second\Commandment would be wnlawful, becauſe it 
is a mere Invention of Men ʒ as much as Liturgtes, or Ceremonies, 
By this we ſee, what ſiretcbing and forcing of Scripture there muſt be, 
to make Liturgies or Ceremonies unlawful terms of Communion; and that 
Men muſt firſt blind and fetter their Minds by certain prejudices of E. 
ducation, or Reading only one ſort of Books, and taking ſome things for 
granted which they ought not, before they can eſteem the terms of Com 
munion required by our Church to be ſinful: and therefore the Schiſn 
doth not lye on the Impoſers fide, but upon thoſe who ſuffer themſelves 
firſt to be ſo eaſily deluded, and then ſeparate from our Church upon it. 
But there is another plain inſtance in this caſe, wherein our Brethrey 
themſelves will not allow the Schiſm to lie on the impoſers ſide; and that 
is of thoſe who. deny the lawfulneſs of Infant-baptiſm. Many of whom 
pretend to do it with as much 2250 ty and impartiality, as any of our 
Brethren can deny the lawfulneſs of Liturgy or Ceremonies: if they break 
Communion rather than allow what they judge to be ſinful, on whoſe ſide 
doth the Schiſm lie, on theirs that require the allowance of it, as a con. 
dition of Communion, or not? If on the Impoſer's fide, they muſt condemn 
themſelves, who blame the PROS for their Separat ion. And ſo did 
p-England Churches. From whence it 
appears, that they do all agree, that where Men through miſtake do 
judge thoſe to be nf terms of Communion which are not, the guilt of 
Schiſm doth not tie en the Impoſer's ſide, but on thoſe that y uk 


uy 


Therefore, this matter of Sobifm cannot be ended by the Plea of Conſci- 


ence judging the conditions to be ſinful, but by evident and convincing 
Proofs that they are ſo; but till theſe are brought forth, which ne- 
if they ſeparate on theſe accounts. | 125 | 
Thus I have faithfully repreſented the Principles of thoſe who allow 
occaſional Preſence in our Churches, rather than Communion with them; 
which 1 have diſcover'd to be of that Nature, as leads Men to the 


ver yet were, or ever will be, they muſt bear the blame of the Schiſm, 


. greateſt Separat ion. 


 Se&. 14. There are others Who deal more - openly and ingenuouſſy, 
and ſo need the leſs pains to diſcover their minds, and thoſe are, 
II. Such who do in terms aſſert all Ace of Communion with our 
Churches to be unlawful. But there is a difference among theſe; For, 
Firſt, Some allow hearing Sermons in our publick Aſſemblies, and joyn- 
ing in the Pulpit Prayers z but not in the Liturgy, or any proper Af of 
lor of Robinſon, 


 Church-Commuion. This I have ſhewed, was the Opinion 


and the New-England Churches; and was lately owned by Mr. Pb. Nye, 
who wrote a Diſcourſe about it, and anſwered all Objections. Yea, he 
goes ſo far, as to own the public preaching, as u great bleſſing to the 
Nation; and he thinks, tbe:Diſſemters and their Families are bound to fre- 


quent, (as they have liberty and opportunity) the more publick and Natio- 


nal Miniſtty. But towards the end of his Treatiſe he confeſſes: the ge- 
nerality of their People, to be another opinion; which he imputes to 
2 activity of the Feſuits among them; and he was a very ſagacious 


n. 3 2 
Secondly, Others hold it unlawful to joyn with our Churches in any 


Retr ff Alis of public Worſhip. And fome are arrived to that height, that one 


Sutton, Oc. 


7. 25. 


of my Anſwerers confeſſeth, That they refuſe to bear him, becauſe be owns 
5 x * 


many 
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an, will ſoon appear. And any one may now diſcern, 
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and the next ſtep will be to ſepathte from thoſe who do T 

them, that own many — to be true e wit 
Several Books have been publiſhed to prove it unlawful to hear our 
Miniſters preach: and theſe proceed upon the old Arguments of the for- 
mer Separatiſis ; as may be ſeen at large in a Book called Ferubbaal : 
whoſe Author goes about to prove our Worſhip Idolatry, and our Miniſteys 
Antichriſtian; which Mr. Nye was fo far from owning, that he grants 
our Miniſtry to be true and lawful, and utterly denies it to be Anti-chri- 


lian; becauſe the Articles of bur Religion, to which our Miniſters are to 


conform their Inſtruttions, are Orthodox, and framed for the cafti 

ws e 75 b 0 ee e 
Sec. 15. The ſeveral Principles of our Diſſenters being thus laid down, 

the State of the preſent Controverſie, as to Separation from our Communi- 


1. That I do not mean bare local Separation. For Mr. B. puts this in 


ech not in the ſame Pariſh Church with you ? No; I do aſſure him, pro- 
vided that he elſewhere joyns with our Churches as a Member of them; 


and doth. not think himſelf bound to prefer the ſeparate Meetings, as 


having a purer ay of M. orſbip, and ordinarily to frequent them for more 


ſo weak to charge one another with Separation becauſe they meet in 
different Pariſhes; but as to the Gird he gives about a Bellum Epiſcopale, 
I defire him only to look into the Evangelium armatum for an Anſwer 
2. I do not mean by Separation any difference in Doctrine, not deter- 
min'd by our Church, upon which Men do not proceed to divide from 
the Communion of it: And I wonder, who ever did. But Mr. B. is 
pleaſed to make another Quere about it. To this I ſhall anſwer him in 


many Porochial Churches to be true Churches, It ſeems then "uh "I 
only think it »nlawful to hear us, but to bear thoſe who think it 05 


* 


the front of his Quære 1; do you think, that be is a Separatiſt that meet- Anſw, .q6. 


20ſpel-adminiftr ations. And ſo much may fatisfie Mr. A. too, who, af- wichief of 
ter his trifting manner, talks of a bellum Parochiale, as tho en were tiene, 


Mr. Hales his words: While the Controverſies in Holland about Prædeſti- 7,9 f 


nation, went no farther than the Pen-combats, the Schiſm mas all that Schim,p.3. 


while unbatcht; but aſſoon as one party ſwept an old Cloyſter, and by a 


pretty art made it a Church, by putting a new Pulpit in it for the ſepara- 


ting Party there to meet, that which was before a Controverſie became a 
formal Schiſm. -. - - Bf SHEA 

3. By Separatia I do not mean any difference in Modes of Worſhip al- 
lowed: by the Church in whoſe Communion we live. This is to anſwer 
Mr. B's Quzre concerning the difference berween Cathedral and Paroobial 
Churches; and publick and private adminiſtrations of Sacraments. But 
this ſticks much with Mr. A. who takes his hints from Mr. B. which he 
cooks and dreſſes after his facetious manner, that they may go off the 


in CountryPariſhes. But what is all this to the purpoſe ? If the ſame 


he not che ſame Man for all that? Are not David's Pſalms the ſame, 
whether they be Sung, or Said? Or whether Sung in a Cathedral Tune, 
or as ſet by a Pariſh Clerk? That which only looks like Argument (and 
my buſineſs is to mind nothing elſe ; poſſibly others may ca Il him to an 
account for his unbecoming way of Writing) That I ſay which 8 * 


* 


better with the common people. And a very pleaſant repreſentation he archief 


endeavours to make of the difference of the Cathedral Service from that —_ pry 


Man puts on finer Clothes at London, than he wears in the Country, is 


1 
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Miſchief of like, Argument is, That ſome things are done without Rules in our Pariſh 
e. f. ss. Churches, as the univerſal practice of ſinging Pſalms in Hopkin's and Stern. 
hold's Mere; and therefore they may do things without Rules and yet 
not be guilty of Separation. This proceeds upon a miſtake, for in the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of the Liturgy upon the Reformation under Edward VI. 
allowance was 1nade for the 200% of the Pſalms, as they were to be ſung 
in Churches diftin& from the uſe of them as part of the Liturgy; and 
from thence that cuſtom hath been ſo univerſally practiſed. 4 ſup- 
poſe there are ſome Cyſtoms receiv'd without Re; ſuppoſe there are 
ſome different Cuſtoms among us; what is this, 20 the denying the law- 
Fulneſs of conſtant Communion vith our Churches? To the choaſing of new 
Paſtors? and ſitting down, as he ſpeaks, reith purer Adminiſtrations? All 
which this Man owns in his Book, as their avowed Principles and Pra- 
ices; and yet hath the confidence to parallel their Separation from our 
Church, with the different Moder of Morſbip among our ſelves. He muſt 
have a very mean opinion of Mens underſtandings, that thinks to de- 
ceive them in ſo groſs a manner ee mann oþ 135: * 
4. By mn ey I do not underſtand a mere difference as to the way of 
Worſhip, which the Members of foreign Churches are here permitted to en- 
Joy. For they do not break off from the Communion of our Churches; 


but have certain privileges allowed them, as acting under the Rules of 


thoſe Churches from whence they came. But what have we to do to 

judge the Members of other Reformed Churches? Our buſineſs is with 

\ +. thoſe hg peing baptized in this Church, and living under the Rules 

and Government. of it; either renounce the Memberſbip they once had 

in it, or avoid Communion with it as Members, and joyn with other S9. 

Anw. p. 46. cieties Tet up in oppoſition to this Communion. Let this matter about 

50, 87. the Foreign Churches Mr. B. mentions again and again; as though their 

caſe could be thought alike, who never departed from ours, but only 
continue in the Communion of their own Churches, 

3. I do not charge every diſobedience'to the King, and Laws: and Canons 

in matters of Religion, Government and Worſbip with the Guilt of Sepa- 

Arſw. p. 4. ration. For although a Man may be guilty of culpable diſobedience in 

breaking the Commands of Authority, and the Orders of the Church he 

lives in; yet if he continues in all Ads of Communion with our Church, 

and draws not others from it upon mere pretence of greater Purity of 


Worſhip, and better means of Edification, I do not charge ſuch a one 


with Schi ſin. ; 
6. I do not charge thoſe with Separation, who under Idolatrous, or 
Arian Princes did keep up the Exerciſe of true Religion though againſt 


the Vill of the Magiſtrate. But what is this to our caſe, where the true 


Religion is acknowledged, and the true Doctrine of Faith owned by the 
Diſſenters themſelves, who break off*Communion with our Churches. 
Anſw. 15, Wherefore then doth Mr. B. make ſo many Quzres, about the caſe of 
52, 53» 84+ thoſe robo lived under Heathen Perſecutars ? or the Arian Emperors, er 
Idolatrous Princes? I hope, he did not mean to Parallel their own Caſe 
with theirs ; for, That horrible reflection would this be upon our Go- 
Arſw. 5. 21. Vernment, and the Proteſtant Religion. eſtabliſhed among us? To what 


end doth he mention Valens and Himericus that cut out the Preacher's 


Doctrine of the. Goſpel among us, and may have f ſtill continued, if 


Mens great Ingratitude, as well as other crying Sins, do not 3 


AO” ener 11 


* 
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God juſtly to deprive us of it: What need was there, of letting fall by 


any paſſages tending this way? when 1 told him in the very State of 
the Queſtion, that all our Diſpute was, Whether the u bolding ſeparate 
2 for divine Worſbip, where the Doctrine Habib and the ſub- 
ftantial parts of Worſhip are acknowledged to be agreeable to the Word of 
God, be a ſinful Separation oy not? Why is this diſſembled and paſſed 
over? And the worlt caſes imaginable ſuppoſed; inſtead of that which 
is really theirs ? If I could defend a Cauſe by no other means, I think 


common Ingenuity, the Honour of our Prince and Nation, and of the 


Proteſtant Religion profeſſed among us, would make me give it over. 
Sect. 16. And fot the ſame Reaſons, in the management of this de- 
bate, I refolve to keep to the true State of the Queſtion, as it is laid 
down; and to make good the charge of Separation. | 
I. Againſt thoſe who hold occaſional Communion with our Church 
to be lawful in ſome parts of Worſbip ;, but deny conſtant Con- 
 munion to be a Duty. RT f N 
3 thoſe who deny any Communion with our Church to le 
- ful 3 although they agree with us in the Subſtantials of 
© Kengion. © . Ref ADA £71 | | 
I. Againft thoſe who hold ocraſſonal Commmmion to be lamful with our 


| II. 
3 
1 


Church in ſome parts of Worſhip, but deny conſtant Communion to be a 


Jo overthrow this Principle, I ſhall prove theſe two things, 
-  '4; That bare occaſional Communion doth not excuſe fram the guilc 
Magee * 
2. That as far as occaſional Comminion with our Church is allowed 
do be lamful, conflant Communion is a Duty. 1 
1. That bare occaſional Commnmion doth not excuſe from guilt of Se- 
paration, Which will appear by theſe things, . 
Firſt,” Bare occaſional Communion makes no Man the Member of a Church. 
This term of occaſional Communion, as far as I can find, was invented by 
the Diſſenting Brethren to give ſatisfaction to the Preſbyterians, who 
charged them with Browniſm : to avoid this charge, they declared, That 
the Browniſts held all Communion with our Parochial Churches unlawful, 
which they did not; for, ſaid they, we can occaſionally Communicate with 
ou; but this gave no manner of ſatisfaction to the other Party, as long 
as they upheld ſeparate Congregationt, with whom they would conſtantly 
Communicate 3 and accounted thoſe their Churches, with whom they did 
joyn as Members of the ſame Body. But notwithſtanding this lawfubueſs of 
occaſional Communionwith our Churches, they joyned with other ſocieties. 
ric and conſtant Communion ;, it was a plain Argument they apprehended. 
ſomething ſo bad or defective in our Churches, that they could not joyn 
as Members with them; and becauſe they ſaw a neceſſity of joyning with 
ſome Churches as Members, they pleaded for ſeperate Congregations. And 


_ fo muſt all thoſe do, who think it their duty to be members of any 


Churches at all; and not follow Grotius his Example, in ſuſpending Com- 
mmion from all Churches. Which is a principle I do not find any of 
our diſſenting Brethren willing to own. Although Mr. B. declares, 
That be never gather d a Church; that he baptized none in 20 Years, and 


> 


gave the Lord Spe to none in 18 years. A, deſire to know, what 


Church Mr. B. hath; been of all this time. For as to our Churches, he 


declares, That he thinks it [awfulroCommunicate with us * 


ſelves to be 2 to no Churches; Anjw.p.64. 
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but not as Churches (for he thinks we want an eſſential part, viz. a Paſt 
with Epiſcopal Power, as appears before) but as Oratories ; and ſo he 
renounces Communion with our Churches as Churches 5 and for other 
Churches, he ſaith be hath gathered none; be bath adminiſtred Sacraments 
to none in 18 years;, and if he hath not joyned as a Member in conſtant 
Communion with any ſeparate Church, he hath been ſo long a Member of 
no Church at all. It is true, he hath pray d octaſionally, and receiv'd the 
Sacrament occaſionally in our Otatories, but not as a Member of our 
Churches ;, he hath preached occaſionally to ſeparate Congregations, but 
be hath gather'd no Church, he hath adminiſtred no Sacraments for 18 
years together. So that he hath prayed occaſionally in one place, and 
. aA. occaſionally in another, but hath had no.Communion as à Member 
of a Church any where. But I wonder, how any Man could think ſach 
a neceſſity lay upon bim to preach, that Woe was unto him F be did not: 
and yet apprehend none 70 1 1 the Sacraments for ſo long together; 
none, to joyn himſelf as 2 Member to any Church. ls it poſſible for him 
ro think it Sacrilege not to preach ;, and to think it no fault, not to give 
the Sacraments to others, nor to receive one of them himſelf as a Com- 
municant with a Church? Was there not the ſame devatedneſs, in Ordi- 
nation to the faithful Adminiſtration of Sacraments, as to preaching the 
Goſpel 2 Was not the ſame Authority, the ſame charge as to both of them? 
Was there not the ſame promiſe and engagement to give faithful diligence 
to Miniſler the Doctrine and Sacraments ? Is there an indiſpenſable obli- 
pation to de one part of your duty, and none at all to the other? Is 
this poſſible, to perſuade impartial Men, that for 18 years together you 
thought your ſelf bound to preach againſt the Laws; and yet never 
thought your ſelf bound to do that, which you were as ſolemnly obliged 
to do as the other? Mr, B. knows very well in Church-Hiſtory, that 
Preſbyters were rarely allowed to preach, and not without leave from 
the Biſhop, and that in ſome of the Churches he moſt eſteems too, vis. 
the African; but they were conſtantly bound to adminiſter the Sacra- 
ments; ſo that, if one obligation were ſtricter than the other, that was 
ſo which Mr. B. diſpenſed with himſelf in, for 18 years together; and 
why he might not as well in the other, is not eaſie to underſtand. How- 
ever, why all this while, no e@rſtant Communicant with any Church? 
What, no Church among us fit for him to be a Member of? No Obliga- 
J tion upon a Chriſtian to that, equal to the neceſſity of Preaching ? 
Theſe things muſt ſeem very ſtrange, to thoſe who judge of Chriſti- 
an Obligations, by the Scripture, and the univerſal Senſe and pradiice of 
the Chriſtian Church in the beſt and pureſt Ages. To what purpoſe is it 
to diſpute about the true notion of an Inflituted Church for perſonal pre- 
ſential Communion ,, if Men can live for 18.years together without joyning 
in Communion with any ſuch Church? What was this Communion intended 
for? The antient Churches at this rate, might eaſily be capacious enough 
for their Members, if ſome never joyned with them in ſo long a time. 
But he hath communicated occaſionally with use Yes, to ſhew, what de- 
fective and tolerable Churches be can communicate with, but not as 4 Mem- 
ber, as himſelf dechres; and this occafional Commmion makes him none. 
| Miſchief F For Mr. A. ſaith, Their occaſional Commumnon with us, is but like any of 
i 2 — ins, our occaſional Communion with them : or  accaſional bearing of a weak 
K | P reacher 5 or occaſſonad going toaP 725 Chappel „which no one 1ma- 
gines makes the Perſons Members of ſuch Congregations. If therefore 
en uſe this occaſional Conmunion more than once or twice, or ten or 
3 | twenty 
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agathereſ] but of another, are in a State of Separation from" the Chiuch 1 

ch it is gathered, although they may be orcaſtonalhy preſents n 
if Men who think our conſtant Communion unlawful; do 

ge il Rlves bound j yn together in another Society for Pure, Me 

in nionr, as Mr. A. Deke, and to chooſe new Paſtors ;; this is ga- 

7 thering new Churebes ; 5 and conſequently is a. plain Separation fron? thoſe 
Churebes out of wh ich they are gather'd. The Author of the Letter out 

12 Country ſpeaks' pfainly in this matter. Such, faith he, of the diſ / 

bf ' Miniſters, as have moſt openly declared for communicating at ſome 

wer with ſome of the Parochial Churches; have alſo declare * judg- 8 
nent of the lawfulneſs and neceſſity ; bf Preachin and Hearing and doing | 

other religious Duties in other Cong Mationt alſo. If this be true, as no ' 

795 that Gentleman well-underſtafſs their Principles, then we ſee plain- | 

a Separation owned, notwithſtanding the occaſional Communion with * 

our Chre7ch28. For, here i is not only a lamfulneſo, but a neceſſity aſſerted — 

of ſoyning in ſeparate Congregations, for Preaching, Hearing, and other 

religion Dr if . And Here are all the parts neceſſary for making new 

cCburchec, Wo T, People, and j Joyning together for religious Worſbip, in a 

Pay F Mom our Aſſemblies. For although they allow the lawful. - 

neſs of occaſs onal | Communicating with ſome of them; by 


yet theſſſlare ſo far 
from allowing*ronſtant Communion, that they aſſert Wie af ſeparate. 
Cngregationt for divine Worſoip > and what was the mot 
TFulch the old Separarifts held? For when they fir dbl. the Rea- 
of their Separation, which Giffard anſwered, They laid down the 
rounds of their diffatisfaQion* with our Aſſemblies ; ; "Rom . they 
inferred the neceſſity of Separation; and then declare, that they only ſought * 
the n Communion of Go Faithful ſervants ; and 7 the direct: 
on of bis huhn Spirit to be Grd 104 choice of new Paſtors ;, with whom 
| they m1 might joyn, "gs all Ordinimces | F Chrift. - And wing is there in 
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Mert The rely of j joyning in other 
from-our Aſſemblies for the performance of 1 wel 
be a necelſty of Separation, as this Genth is they genera | .-4 
that ſeem moſt moderate; the holding the ne of of 2 Com- 3 
Afrom the guilt of the other. For, as long = : 


nunion, will not excuſe the 
as the neceſſity of Separation was maintained, the other Was always ac- 

counted à leſs material diſpute, and ſome held one Way and ſome ano- 
ther. And for this"vcca/tonal Communion the ſame Aurbor tells us, bar . „ 
be lopks upon it, hut as drinking a fingle glaſs of Mines or 0 Water, againſF'Pae 5. - 
bi, own inclination, to 4 perſon aut of Civility ; when be is not for an 

Man's pleaſure to-deftroy bir bealh by tying himſelf to drink nothing elſe. 

It ſeetys then, this ea Communion is a mere Complement to our 

Churches, wherein they force themſelves to a dangerous piece of civility / | 
much \ajainſt their own Inclinationt; but they account conſtarit % 

1 thipg pernicious to their Souls, as the other is de ructiye to their | 
„Health. So chat ** Sap cannot excuſe” ol From e of 
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E Part If, 
but not as Churches (for he thinks we want an eſſential part, viz. a Paſo 
with Epiſcopal Power, as appears before) but as Oratories ; and ſo he 
renounces Communion with our Churches as Churches ; and for other 
Churches, he ſaith be bath gathered none, be bath adminiſtred Sacraments 
to none in 18 years;, and if he hath not joyned as a Member in conſtant 
Communion with any ſeparate Church, he hath been ſo long a Member of 
no Church at all. It is true, he hath pray d octafionally, and receiv'd the 
Sacrament occaſionally in our Oratories, but not as a Member of our 
Churches; he hath preached ocegſionaly to ſeparate Congregations, but 
be hath gather'd no Church, he hath adminiſtred no Sacraments for 18 
years together. So that he hath prayed. occaſionally in one place, and 
cl occaſionally in another, but hath had no Communion as a Member 
of a Church any where. But I wonder, how any Man could think ſnch 
a neceſſity lay upon bim to preach, that Woe was unto him if be did not: 
and yet apprehend none 70 ye 4 the Sacraments for ſo long together; 3 

none, to joyn himſelf as 2 Member to any Church. ls it poſſible for him 
ro think it Sacrilege not to preach, and to think it no fault, not to vive 
the Sacraments to others, nor to receive one of them himſelf as a Com- 
municant with a Church 2 Was there not the ſame devatedueſs, in Ordi- 
nation to the faithful Adminiſtration of Sacraments, as to preaching the 
Goſpel 2 Was not the ſame Authority, the ſame charge as to both of them? 
Was there not the ſame promiſe and engagement to give faithful diligence 
to Miniſter the Doctrine and Sacraments ? Is there an indiſpenſable obli- 
gation to do one part of your duty, and none at all to the other? Is 
this poſſible, to perſuade impartial Men, that for 18 years together you 
thought your ſelf bound 7 preach againſt the Laws; and yet never 
thought your ſelf bound to do that, which you were as ſolemnly obliged 
do do as the other? Mr. B. knows very well in Church-Hiſtory, that 
Preſbyters were rarely allowed to preach, and not without leave from 
the Biſhop, and that in ſome of the Churches he moſt eſteems too, viz. 
the African; but they were conſtantly bound to adminiſter the Sacra- 
mente; ſo that, if one obligation were ſtricter than the other, that was 
fo which Mr. B. diſpenſed with himſelf in, for 18 years together; and 
why he might not as well in the other, 1s not eafie to underſtand. How- 
ever, why all this while, no e@nſtant Communicant with any Church? 
What, no Church among us fit for him to be a Member of? No Obliga- 

\ tion upon a Chriſtian to that, equal to the neceſſity of Preaching 2 

| Theſe things muſt __ very ſtrange, to thoſe who judge of Chriſti 
an Obligations, by the Scripture, and the univerſal Senſe and praclice of 
the Chriſtian Church in the beſt and pureſt Ages. To what purpoſe is it 
to diſpute about the true notion of an Inſtituted Church for perſonal pre- 
ſential Comnninion; if Men can live for 18 years together without joyning 
in Communion with any ſuch Church? What was this Communion intended 
for? 'The antient Churches at this rate, might eaſily be capacious enough 
for their Members, if ſome never joyned with them in ſo long a time. 
But he hath communicated occaſionally with us: Yes, to ſhew, what de- 
feftive and tolerable Churches be can communicate with, but not as a Mem- 
ber, as himſelf dechres; and this occafional Communion makes him none. 
Miſchief of For Mr. A. ſaith, Their occaſional Communion with us, is but like any of 
pa in, gur occaſional Communion with them : or accaſional bearing of a weak 
Preacher; or occaſional. going to a "a Chappel; which no one ima- 
gines makes the Perſons Members of ſuch Congregations. If therefore 
Men ule this occaſional Communion more than once or twice, or ten or 
8 twenty 
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hee it is gathered, although they may be occaſionally preſens 
if Men who think our conſtant Communion unlawful, do 
Wfclics boundMo joyn together in another Society for Purer 


ment of the lawfulneſs and neceſſity ¶ Preaching and Hearin#F and doing 
her religious Duties in other Cong Nations alſo. If this be true, as no N 
oubt that Gentleman well underſtaſids their Principles, then we ſee plain- 
ly a Separation owned, notwithſtanding the occaſional Communion with 5 
our Chrerch#s. For, here is not only a nee but a neceſſity aſſerted 
of joyning in ſeparate Congregations, for Preaching, Hearing, and other 
religion Di.. And here are all the parts neceſſary for making nem 
cCburcbes, ors, People, and joyning together for religious Morſbip, in a 
Way ſepara from our Aſſemblies. For although they allow the lawful- 
neſs of occaſional Communicating with ſome of them; yet theſ are lo far 
from allowing vor ant Communion, that they aſſert Mereſſi af ſeperate 
' Compregationssfor © divine Worſhip ; and what was theß mongithan this 
which the old Separatiſts held > For when they firfypubliſhed"the Rea- 
ſms'of their Separation, which Giffard anſwered, "they laid down the 
ounds of their diſſatisfaction with our Aſſemblies ; from whence they _ . 
inferred zhe neceſſity of Separation, and then declare, that they only ſought «4, 
the FeFowſbiptmd Communion of God's faithful ſervants ; and by the diretti- "Ny 
on of bis holy Spirit to proceed to a choice of new Paſtors , with whom 
| , they might joyn, in all the Ordinances g Chriſt. . And What is there in 
this different, from what muſt follow m the Principles of: hole, who 
alert the neceſſity of joyning in other Qregations diſtinct in. 
from our Aſſemblies for the performance of * Dutier? Aug. 
be a nectffity of Separation, as this Gentleman bells us they generally 4 
that ſeem moſt moderate, the holding the! lawfulneſs of occaſional Com- 
'  munion, will not excuſe then from the guilt of the other. For, as long 
as the neceſſity of Separation was maintained, the other was always AC- 
counted à Teſs material diſpute, and ſome held one way and ſome ano- 
ther. And for this'occa/jondl Communion the ſame Author tells us, That 2 5 
he looks upon it, hut as drinking a fingle glaſs of Mine, or of Water, cinſt rute si. 
own inclination, to a perſon out of Civility , when be is not for 42 8 
Man's pleaſure to deſtroy bis health by tying himſelf to drink nothing el 2. 
| It ſeetns then, this occaſional Commenion is a mere Complement to our 
| Churches, wherein they force themſelves to a dangerous piece of civility 


much againſt their own Inclinations; but they account c Communion 


1 thing pernicious to their Souls, as the other is deſtructive to their 
Health. So that this Salvo cannot excuſe them from the Guile of 
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þ. % we allow occaſion 


ay ever..queſtion'd the lawfulneſs of occaſanal Communion wi * 
| Anſwer, | 

P. 105. N 
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arcaſonableneſs of Separation. | 
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3% 
. _* Se8. 17. 2. That alias 2cca/mal Communion is lawfid, conſtant 
Wett pc ommnion. is a uz. the former Gentleman wonders at me if 1 
Tmpoſiticns, [ink 4 good Ton 1 pan . brings ſeveral inſtances to prove, th 
ommimonto be lawful, where conſtant is no duty; as 
© zwith other Pariſh Churches, upon a Journey, at a Leclure; &c. hut 6 | 
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"IO 
Means for preſerving the Peace and Unity of the Mob. 
| Secondly, From the particular force of that Text, Philipp. 3. 16. 4. 
far as you haue already attained walk by the ſame Rule, &c. 

Firſt, EKrom thelſenceral Obligation upon Chriſtians to uſe all lawful 


| Rom, 12, gans forÞreſervigg the Peace and Unity of the Church. vir be polſible, 


18. faith St. PAL, as nab as lies in you live peaceably with all Men. Now l 
aſk; if there be not as great an Obligation at leaſt, upon Chriftians to pre- 
ſerve Peace in the Church, as with alt Men? and they are bound to that, 

88 46 far as poſſible, and as much as lies in them. And is not that poſſible and 
lies in them ta do, which they acknowledge lawful to be done, and can do at 
ſometimes? What admirable Arguments are there to PeaceandUnity among 
 Chriſtians?:What divine Enforeements of them on the Conſciences of Men 

in the Ws of Chriſt and Yo ? And cannot theſe prevail with 


it, which they thin their Conſciences they may lawfully 

waxds Joyning in Communion With us? This I amperſuaded, is one of 
the provOkingiSins of che Wn-conformiſts, that they have been ſo back- 
ward in doing, what they were convinced they might have done, with 
a good Conſcience. When they were earniſtly preſſed to it by thoſe in 
Authority, they refuſed it; and they have been more and more back- 
ward ever ſince, till now they ſeem geen poles,” either to break 
All in pieces, or to perſiſt in Separation, Mr. 


and brought many Arguments to prove it lawfivl;, and no one of the Br 
thren ſeemed to diſſent : but obhſerve the Anſwer Mr. A. makes to this; i.. 


ag of faith he, They did not enter their ſeveral Proceftations, ner furmally declare 


impſitions, againſt the Reaſons of their Brot her; like wiſe and wary perſons the) 
"3% would adviſe upon them. And fo they have bus advider and confider- 


Separation before they were aware of it; and the mere neceſ/ity of de- 


„ 


another 


which 


eting Mt. B. faith, they bad after the Plague and Fire, at 


do. 


£., c 


lawful 


fending hn raBlices, makes them eſpouſe theſe Principles. SucY 


| B. indeed very honeſtly 4 
moved them 1663. to conſider bow far it was lawful, or their duty it . 
communicate with the Pariſh Churches in the Liturgy und Sacraments 


ing ever ſince, till with great Wiſdom and-Waxineſs they are dropt into 
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which they agreed, That Communion with ougChurch was in i; ſelf lam. 


ful and good. Here Mr. A. charges 0 tardy, and ꝛeronging fu. 


the Relator, by leaving out the moſt conſiderable word; of the "ſentence 
viz. When it would not do more harm than good. And upon this he ex- 
patiates about the ways when it may do more, harm than good ;, whereas 
if the Reader pleaſe to examine the place, he will find, I did conſider the 


force of 5 ole words 3 when [put it, that they reſolved it co be law ul in Plea, 
it ſelf, Although ſome Circumſtances might hinder their preſent doing it. * 


For they declared, That it 7040 in it ſelf lawful and niet; but the Circum: 
ances of that time, did make them think it might do more harm than 
good; and therefore it is ſaid, They delaid for a Frets opportmiity, which 
makes it clear, they were then reſolved upon the lawfu neſs of the thing, 
But that opporttemity hath never hapned ſince; and ſo they axe now come 
to plead againſt the Practice of it; as Mr. A. plainly doth by ſuch 
reaſons as theſe. Communion with our Churches will then do mote harm 
1. When ſiich Conmminion ſball N the Pariſh Churches, that their 
frame is eligible and not only tolerable. 
not more intolerable, than Communion with a tolerable Church. What ET 
will not Men fay in defence of their own practice? Was ever Schiſm 
made ſo light a matter of, and the Peace and Unity of Chriſtians valued . 
at ſo low a rate; that for the prevention of the one, and the preſerva- 
tion of the other, a thing that is lawful may not be done, if there be 
any danger that what is only tolerable ſhould be miſtaken for more eligi- 
ble? As if all the Miſchiefs of Schiſm and Diviſion in the Church, were 
not fit to be put in the ballance, againſt ſuch a Horrible and monſtrous 
mconvenience. Methinks, it were better ſometimes to be wiſe and con- 
ſiderate, than always thus ſubtle and witty againſt the common ſenſe, 
and rea ſon of Mankind. | | | 
2. When others ſball thereby be thought obliged To ſeparate from purer 
Churches, i. e. be drawn off from their Separation. : 
3. When it will barden the Papiſts. As though their Diviſions did not 
do it ten thouſand times more. . # N 15 
4. When it ſhall notably prejudice the Qbriſtian Religion in general. Les, 
no doubt the Cure of Diviſions would do ſo. 5 „5 
By theſe particulars, it appears, that he thinks them not obliged to 
do what lawfully they can do. Let at laſt; he ſauh, he tells ns, as much 
is done, as their Conſciences will permit them. Say you ſo? Is it indeed 
come to this > Will none of your Conſciences now permit you either to 
come to the Liturgy, or to make uſe of any parts of it, in your own Meer- 
inge? How often hath Mr. B. told the World, That you ſtuck not at 
Ser-Forms, nor at the Uſe of the Liturgy, provided ſome exceptionable 
aſſages were alter'd in it? Did not Mr. B. declare at his Meeting, pub- 
lickly, in a Writing on purpoſe} That they did not meet under any colour, 
or pretence of any religious Exerciſe in other manner, than according to the 
Liturgy and Practice of the Church of England, and were he able be 
_ would accordingly read _ Is this obſerved in any one Meeting 1n 
London, or through England? Then certainly, there are ſome who do 
not, what they, think they lawfully may do towards Communion with us. 
And Mr. B. ſaith in the beginning of his late Plea, That they never made 
me Motion for Preſbytery, or againſt Liturgies and theſe words are ſpo- 
ken in the Name of the whole Party ON Preſbyterians. And oy 
5 | 222 | that, 


a 
1 
Fi 


we able. As though Separation were more Mihief of 
eligible, than a Communion that is lawful and tolerable ;, and Schiſm were im; 


— IO 
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. . sg. that, Mr. B. faith, They did come to an Agreement, wherein the conſtaut 
Uſe of the Liturgy, with ſome Alterations, was required. And are we now 
told, That all that can lawfully be done is done? Mr. B. indeed acts agree. 
bly to his Principles, in coming to our Liturgy; but where are all the reſt? 
And, which of them reads what they think lawful at their own Aſſem- 
blies? Do they not hereby diſcover, that they are more afraid of loſing 
their People, who force them to comply with their humours, thay 
careful to do, what they judge lawful, towards Communion with our 
Church? _ FRET 555 
Sec. 18. But whence comes it to paſs, that any who think occaſional 
Communion with us to be lawful, ſhould not think themſelves obliged to 
. . conſtant Communion © From what grounds come they to practiſe gcc. 
nal Communion ? Is it from the Love of Peace and Concord, as Mr. B. 
ſaith > That is a good ground fo far, as it goes, but will it not carry a 
Man farther, if he purſue it, as he oughit to do? What love of Concord 
is this to be occaſionally preſent at our Churches, and at the ſame time to 
declare, That there is greater purity of Worſhip, and better means of Edifi- 
cation in ſeparate Congregations £ The one can never draw Men ſo much 
to the love of Concord, as the other doth encourage them in the Principles | 
of Separation. But, if there be an Obligation upon Men to Communi- | 
cate with the Church they live in, notwithſtanding the Defe&s and Cor- 
rußtions of it, that Obligation can never be diſcharged by meer occaſional = 
Trial of Preſence at ſome times, and in ſome Acts of Worſhip; for, ſaith Mr. Ball, 
Grounds of To uſe one Ordinance, and not another, is to make a Scbiſm in the 
p mpeg Church. . | * | „ 
P. 791. The only Example produced to juſtify ſuch occaſional Communion with 
diefective Churches, is fat our bleſſed Saviour did communicate after that 
manner in the Jewiſh Synagogues and Temple, But this is ſo far from be- 
Robinſon's ing true, that the old. Separatiſts granted, "That our Lord Communicated 
Treatiſe, with the Fewiſh Church in God's Ordinances, living and dying a Member 
Fun thereof; and from thence they prove, That the Fewiſh Church had a right 
Conſtitut ion in our Saviour's time. ” ? 
4infworth's And did not he declare, That be came not to diſſolve the Law, but to 
Conſider. Hilſil it? And that he complieq; with John's Baptiſm, becauſe be was t0 
OT 4. fulfil all righteouſneſs? Did he hot go up to the Feaſts at Feruſalem, as 
a Member of the Fewiſh Church, and frequent the Synagogues £ Even at 
the Feaft of Dedication, though not inſtituted by the Law, he was pre- 
John 10, ſent, as other Jes were, Yea, did he not expreſs more than ordinary 
22,23 zeal, for purifying the outward parts of the Temple, becauſe it was to be 
a Houſe of Prayer for all Nations? Was not this to ſhew Mens Ob li- 
gation to come and Worſhip there, as well, as that the place was to 
be kept ſacred for that uſe? And, doth not the Apoſtle exprely lay, 
That he was made under the Law 2 Where is there the leaſt ground 
in Scripture, to intimate, that Chriſt only kept occaſional, and not 
conſlant communion with the Jewiſh Church? What part of Worſnip 
did he ever withdraw from? Did he not command his Diſciples 10 
Mat. 23. 2. £9 hear the Scribes and Phariſees, becauſe they ſate in Moſes's Chair 2 
Where did he ever bid them go thither, when they could have 10 
better; but when they could to be ſure to prefer the purer v 
of Worſhip, and better Means of Edification £ Was not his own Docirine 
incomparably beyond theirs? Is there any pretence for greater Edijica- 
tion now, to be mention'd with what the Diſciples had, to forſake the 
Fewiſh Aſſemblies, for the love of Chriſt's own Teaching ? Yet he would 


2 not 
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ccaſionally, and at certain Seaſons, but their 


contrary to the Practice of Separation upon 
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not have them to do chat, out of the regard he had to the publick Vor- 


ſbip and Teaching, Our Saviour himſelf did only teach his Diſciples 


conſtant Communion was 


with the Fewiſh Aſſemblies; And ſo it was after his Paſſion, till the Luk 24,53: / 


Holy Ghoſt fe [l upon them, and they were then imploy'd to oather and 
form a new Church; which was not done before; and thence the Au- 
thor of the Ordinary Olof; obſerves; That we never read of Chriſt's 


| Praying together, with his Diſciples (unleſs perhaps at his Transfiguration 


with three of his Diſciples) although we often read of his praying a- 

lone. So that no Example can be — which is more directly 
le preſent grounds, than 

that of our bleſſed Saviour's which ought to be inſtead of all others 

to us. . | 

Sekt. 19. 2. J argue, from the particular force of that Text, Phil. 3. 


16. As far, as we have already attained let us walk by the ſame Rule, 


let un mind the ſame things. From whence it appears evident, that 
Men ought to go as far as they can, towards Lnifornity; and not to 


forbear doing any thing, which they lawfully may do towards Peace ande 


Unity. | 
To take off the force of the Argument from this place, ſeveral Au- 


ſwers have been given, which I ſhall now remove; ſo that the ſtrength 


of it may appear to remain, notwithſtanding all the attempts which have 
been made to weaken it. | | 

Some ſay, That the Apoſtles words are to be underſtood of the different 
attainments Chriſtians had in knowledge, and the different Conceptions and 
Opinions which they had concerning the Truths of the Goſpel. Thus 


* 


Nn con 


Dr. O. underſtands the Text ; whoſe ſenſe is ſomewhat obſcurely and fv 


intricately a; but as far as I can apprehend his meaning, he 5, 


makes this to be the Apoſtles : viz. 

I. That altbough the beſt Chriſtians in this life cannot attain to a full 
meaſure and perfection in the comprehenſion of the Truths of the Goſpel, 
or the enjoyment of the things cont ained in them; yet they Mgbt to be 

preſſing continually after it, EIT 78 

II. That in the common purſuit of this deſign, it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
but that Men will come to different attainments, have different meaſures of 
0 bt and knowledge, yea and different conceptions, or opinions about theſe 
* ngs. b 5 . 

III. That in this difference of opinions, thoſe who differ d from others 
ſhould wait on the Teachings of God, in that uſe of the meant of Inſiru- 
Gon which they enjoy d. i. OT 

IV. That as to their Duty in common to each other, as far as they had 


_ attained, they ſhould walk by the ſame Rule, namely, which he had now 


laid down, and mind the ſame things as he had enjoyned them. 
From whence he infers, That theſe words are ſo far from being 4 

Foundation to charge them with Schiſm, who agreeing in the ſubfi ance of 

the Dofrink of the Goſpel, do yet diſſent from others, in ſome things 3 


that it enjoyns a mutual forbearance towards thoſe who are differently mind- 


ed. And again, he ſaith, The advice St. Paul gives to both Parties, is, 
that whereunto they baue attained, wherein they do agree, whic b were 
all. thoſe Principles of Faith and Obedience which were neceſſary to their 


acceptance with God, they ſhould walk by the ſame Rule, and mind the 


Jame things, that is, forbearing one another in the things wherein they 


differ; which, faith he, is the ſubſtance of what is pleaded for by the Non- 


For 


conformiſts, 


miſts, 
P. 25, 30. 


' 
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For the clearing of this matter, there are Three things to be de. 


1. Whether the Apoſtle ſpeaks of different Opinions, or differen 
ene, | 10 7 e 
2. Whether the Rle he gives be mutual forbearance 2 | 
3: How far the 4poſtle's Rule, hath an influencg,on our preſent caſe? 
irſt, Whether the Apoſtle ſpeaks of diſrent Opinions, or of different 
Practices? For the right underſtanding of this, we muſt ſtrictly attend 
to the Apoſtle's ſcope and deſign. It is moſt evident that the Apoſtle be- 
gan this Diſcourſe with A Caution againſt the Teachers of the Circumci- 
ſion, Verl. 2. Beware of Dogs, beware of evil Workers, beware of the Con- 
cifion, But ſpeaking ſo reproachfully of them, he ſhews in the next 
words, that every thing that was excellent in the deſign of the Law, 
was accompliſhed in the Goſpel; and ſo he proceeds to declare, how 
juſtly he was brought to a diſeſteem of the greateſt privileges of the 
Law, in compariſon ' with the things corn by the Goſpel, which 


ſhews, that the Apoſtle had ſtill an Eye to theſe falſe Teachers, who 
were very buſie in diſturbing the Peace of the Churches, and drawing 
* Diſciples after them, pleading the neceſſity of obſerving the Lato; and 


Act. 16. 13. 


dividing the Chriſtians into different Communions on that account, as ap- 
pears by their proceedings at Antioch, where they did ſeparate themſelves 
from the Gentile Chriſtians, and St. Peter for a time complied with them. 
If ſuch as theſe had not been buſie at Philipp: (where it appears that 
64 inhabited) What need St. Paul give ſo much caution againſt them? 

hat need all this diſputexoncerning the Privileges of the Law ? If 
it be allowed, that they were there carrying on the ſame defigns, which 
they did in other Churches, then it follows, he had great reaſon to per- 
ſuade them to Unity ſo earneſtly, as he doth, Philip. 2. 1,2. and to give 


fo much caution againſt them; and to . a the great excellencies of 


the Goſpel above the Lam; which being done, the Apoſtle after his uſual 
method, makes a digreſſion, concerning himſelf, viz. How far ſbort he 


thought WpſelF of what he aimed at, and yet with what earneſineſs he 
— 


forward, toward Chriſtian fans making no longer any ac- 
count of legal privileges. Which | take to be his meaning, when he 
faith, Forgetting the things which are behind I preſs forward, &c. 80 
St. Hierome underſtands it, Legis obliviſcens ad perfetia Evangelii præcep- 
ta me ten. Forgetting the Law, I keep to the Precepts of the Goſpel. 
This being underſtood, 1 8 ſence naturally follows, according 
to his former deſign; Let us therefore, as many as are arrived to this 

beight of Chriſtianity (ſo the word Ti>au is uſed, 1 Cor. 14. 20. Epbeſ. 
4. 13. Coloſs. 4. 12. Heb. 5. 14.) agree in purſuing our main end. But 
then comes the caſe of thoſe, who were not ſo fully fatisfied in this 
matter of the Law ; there being many and plauſible Arguments on thetr 
ſide; well, faith the Apoſtle, if they are doubtful, I adviſe them how- 


| ever, not to hearken to theſe falſe Teachers, for they make nothing but 


Faction and Diviſions among you, wait patiently upon God, which is 


the beſt means, for your Satisfaction. F any be otherwiſe minded, God 


ſpall -geveal even this unto you, i. e. ſajth Eææa in his Parapbraſe, If any 
yet doubt of the laying aſide of the Law, let them male no diſturbange in 


the Church about it. And ſo Eraſmus faith, It. ought to be underſtood of | 
the judaizing Chriſtians, who did not yet diſcern, that the Ceremonial Law 


4vas to be aboliſbed, bowever, ſaith he, they ought not to break the Peace 


of the Church for it. But, What ſence can Dr. O. here put upon the 


being 


PART HI. 


being otherwiſe minded: Orberniſe than what? Ar v & be pe; felt be 
| - tid any think they ought not to ni chiefly their great end? that is incre. 


were about the Law among the Chriſtians then. The Apoſile therefore 


things be bind, viz the force and obligation of the Law. And fince this dif- 

ference did not reſt barely in opinionÞbit was carried on ſo far; as to break 
the Peace of the Church about it; it appears to have been no hare difference 
of Opinions, but ſuch as related to the Peace and Commimion of Chriſtians. 


of inutual forbearance ? Nevertheleſs, tobereto we bave already attained, 


 "rences. Which is a ſence very uncertain, and 
| differences then among them. It is very 
bounds to differences 5 an 
among them, which he | 
ten in this Epi/tle to be one mind, of ont ſoul; as well as to mind the phil. i. 27 


on one (ide, as. neceſſary to Salvation, by the falſe Apoſtles; and oppo ed AR. 15-4. 


Chriſt and bis Death in vain, And that the Apoſtle ſets bini againſt” ** 16. 


| Beware of Dogs, b 


Churches were then divided, the fence is plain, eaſie, and pertinent. 
For ſo, either (1% It takes in thoſe who hitherto differ'd about the 
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thus minded, to purſue your maim end ; but, if any be orberwiſe minde; 


dible ; therefore the Apoſtle muſt E underſtood of ſomewhat, about which 
there were then very different apprebenſions; and tWt is certain there 


doth not ſpeak of anyitind of different 4ppreben/ions Chriſtians might fall 
into; but of ſuch as were at that time among them; and ſo one Copy 
reads it, cri Fripws porn. If hitherto ye haue been otherwiſe minded; 
they had no difference concerning the ra turepger, the things before them, 

viz. the bappmeſs of the Goſpel, but they had concerning tlie mw omtew, the 


Nos . 
* 
* 


Secondly, Whether the Rule which tlie Apoſtle lays down, be only a Ru- 


ht us walk by the ſame Rule, let tis mind the ſame things. The ſence | 
according to Dr. O. is this, That thoſe who are agreed in the Subſtantial; 

of Religion, ſhould go en and do their diity withoutWarding leſſer diffe- 

10m not reach to the 

rtain, becauſe it ſets no 

, ſuppoſes the continuance of ſuch differences ©. 
Eligned*to prevent, by perſuading them ſo of- 


a2 


ſame things. Beſides, the" nce then on foot, was none of the ſmal- = 
ler differences of opinions,” but that about which they differ'd was urged 


on the other, as pernicions and deſtrudtive to it. One of my Anſwerers 
laith, That the judaizing Chriſtians were leaven'd with ſuch a corrnpt regu of 
Opinion, as was by no means to be born with; which would have made Sutton, 


it might and main, ſhewing the dreadful conſequences of it. And 1s it pro- 

bable the Apoſtle ſhould preſcribe a Rule of mutual forbearance, in ſuch cal. j. 
a caſe as this? «eſpecially, when in the ſame Chapter, he gives ſo great f . 
a caution” againſt them, with ſo much unuſual: ſharpneſs of,exprefſion ; 

ware of Evil Workers, beware of the Cone . 
this look like a Precept of mutual forbearance, as to the diffeMl 


among them? theſe we know there were, let Dr. O. mager other 
ſwaller differences of Opinion, which might be an occaſion of Me Apoſtles 


giving ſuch a Rule of mutual forbearance. But now, If we ſuppoſe the 
925 to. ſpeak. to# the ebene, about the Law, about which the 


Lew z and then the ſence is, although you are not come up to ſo great 
ſatiaf ion as others have, yet go as far ag you can with the Body of 
Chriſtians, you live with; keep within one Rule 3 break not the baumds 
of Peace and Unity which@brift hath ſet you; run not with the „ 
Teachers into ſeparating didi ding ourſes. (2.) K is directed to r ole 

who have got the Fart of ot bert, and then it contains the Obligation that 

lies upon * 


* 
* 
” 
* 


„ eſpecially to- have a mighty regard to the care an 
Unity of Chriſtians ; nat to break the common ies and Bonds on the 
accouns of their greater attainments, nor to ſeparate from others, 28 
d Ap . | | Ps ng . meaner 
: | CE, * 0. | 


\ * 
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meaner and lower Chriſtians, becauſe tliey are not come up to that per. 
ffedction, which you have attained to. And ſo either way, it contains an 
excellent Rule, and of admirable uſqſ the Chriſtian Church, not culy 
at that time, but in all Ages of the World, vis. Thar thofe who cannot 
be fully ſatisfied all things, ſhould go as fur as they can towards pre- 
ſerving Peace and Communion among Ae” il and not peeviſhly ſe- 
parate and divide the Church, becauſe they cannot in all things think 
as others do; nor others on the account of greater ſanity and perfelli- 
on, deſpiſe the inferior ſort of Chriſtians, and forſake their Communion, 
but they ought all to do what lies poſſibly in them to preſerve the bonds 
of Peace, and the Unity & the Fl.... We 
_ Thirdly, How far this Rule hath an influence on ourgaſe ? 0! J t fol- 
los from hence, that as far as Communion is lawful, it is a duty, fines 
as far as they have attained they are to walk by the ſame Rule. And ſo 
much Dr. O. doth not deny; when he faith, Thoſe who are agreed in 
the Subſtantials of Religion, or in the Principles f Faith and Obedience, 


4. * 


ſbould walk by the ſame Rule, and mind the ſame things, forbearing one 


another in the things wherein they differ. Then as far as they agree, 
© they are bound to joyn together, whether it be as to Opinion, or Commu- 
nion. Becauſe ti bligation to Peace and Unity muſt eſpecially reach 
to Aﬀs of e mm Communion, as far as that is judged to be lawful, 
(2.) That the eſt Cora” bound to Unite with others, though of 
lower attainments, and to keep within the ſame Rule; which is a gene- 
ral expreſſion relating to the bounds of a Rad and ſo takes in all ſuch 

Orders which are lawful and judged neceſlaggyto hold the Members of a 

Vindicatim Chriſtian Society together. But, faith Dr. O. Let the Apoſtles Rule be 


of — con- produced with any probability of prof to be bis, and they are all ready to 


4 26. * ſubſcribe and conform unto it. This is the Apoſtle's Rule, to go as far 
' as they can; and if they can go no farther, to ſit down quietly, and wiit 
or farther inſtruction, and not to break the Peace of the Church, upon 

preſent diſſatisfaction, nor to gather nem Churches out of others upon 
ſuppoſitiin of higher attainmen m. 

- Page j. F the Rule reach our Caſe, faith he again, it muſt be ſuch as. requires 


things to be obſerved; ar were never divin?ly appointed, as National 
; Churches, Ceremonies and Modes of Worſhip. And ſo this Rule doth in 


order to Peace, require the obſervation of ſuch thingg, which although | 


they be ny 
Authori 
nant to 


particularly appointed by God, yet are enjoyned by lawful 
provided, they be not unlawful in themſelves, nor repug- 
af ĩ RM; 00 


Modes of Worſhp with Ceremonies, Feaſts, Faſts, Liturgies, &c. What 
then? It is ſufficient that they gave this general Rule, That all lawful 
things are to be done for the Churches Peace: And without this no Uni- 
| ty, or Order can be preſerved in Churches. The Apoſtles, faith he, gave 
7. 28,31, Rules inconſiſtent with any determining Rule, viz. of mutual forbearance, 
Rom. 14. And herein the Apoſtle adted not upon mere Rules 0 "Pru- 
dence, but as a Teacher divinely inſpired," That he was divinely inſpi- 
6 re! do not queſtion, but even ſuch a o may determine a caſe up- 
on preſent Circumſtances, which reſolution may not always bind, when 
the page: are changed. For then, the meaning of the Apoſtle 
muſt be, that whatever differences happen among Whriſtians, there muſt 
be no determination either way. But the direct contrary to this, we 
find in the Decree of the Apoſtles at Feruſalem, upon the — 2 
— a — — = huappene 


Page 8. But t Te gave any ſuch Rules themſelves, about outward 


[ 
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plauſible pretence of the obligation of Conſcience one way; yet the 4 
les made a determination in the caſe, contrary to their Judgment. Which 
ſhews, that the Rule of Forbearance, where Conſcience is alledged both 
ways, is no ſtanding Ritle to the Chriſtian C hurch; but that the Gover- 
nors of it from Parity of Reafon may determine thoſe things which they 
judge to conduce moſt to the Peace and JW; elfare of that Church, 


which they are bound to preſerve, And from hence it appears how lit- 


tle Reaſon there is for Dr. O's Inſinuation, as though the falſe Apoſtles 


were the only Impoſers : whereas, it is moſt evident, that the true Apo- 
ſiles made this peremptory Decree, in à matter of great conſequence, and 
aoainſt the pretence of Conſcience on the other ſide; 


But faith Dr. O. farther, The Fewiſh Chriſtians were left to their own libers Pa 7, 


ty, provided they did not impoſe on others ;, and the Diſſemers at this day, 
12 no more, than the Gentile Churches did, viz. not to be impoſed upon to 


ſerve thoſe things which they are not ſatisfied, it is the mind of Chriſt 


ſould be impoſed upon them, ] Anſwer, I. It was agreed by all the Governors 
of the Chriſtian Church, that the Jewiſh Chriſtians ſhould be left to their 


own liberty, out of reſpe& to the Law of Moſes; and out of regard to the 
Peace of the Chriſtian Church, which might have been extremely hazard- 
ed, if the Apoſiles had preſently ſet themſelves againſt the obſerving the 
Jewiſb Cuſtoms among the ow themſelves, 2. The falſe Apoſtles impoſing 
on the Gentile Chriſtians had two Circumſtances in it, which extremely 
alter their caſe from that of our preſent Diſſenters. For, (1.) They were 
none of their lawful Governors, but went about as Seducers drawing away 
the Diſciples of the Apoſtles from them. (2.) They impoſed the Fewiſh 
Rites as neceſſary to Salvation, and not as merely indifferent things. And 


therefore the caſe of our Diſſenters is very different from that of the Gen- 


tile Chriſtians, as to the Impoſitions of the falſe Apoſtles. Thus I have 
conſidered every thing material in Dr. O. which ſeems to take off the 
force of the Argument drawn from this Text. 


The Author of the Letter faith, (1:) That I ought to bave proved, Letter out 5 
f to the Scriptures; and of the 


that the Apoſtles meant ſome Rule Fl 
(2.) That other Church-Guides had the ſame Power, as the 8 had. 
But what need all this? If it appear (I.) That the 4pyſiles did give 
binding Rules to particular Churches, which are not extant in Scriptures, 
as appears by 1 Cor. 7. 17. So that either the Scripture is an imperfect 
Rule, for omitting ſome Divine Rules; or elſe theſe were only Pruden- 
tial Rules of Order and Government. (2.) That it is a ſtanding Rule of 
Scripture, that Men are bound to do all lawful my for the Peace of the 
Church. And this I have ſhewed, was the Apoſtles deſign in the words 
of this Text. . Dy 
Seck. 20. Others pretend, that the 4poſile means no more by theſe 
words, but that Chriſtians muſt live up to their knowledge, and mind that 
one thing. This is a very new Pepoſtion ; and the Author of it intends 


to ſet up for a Critick upon the credit of it. Itis pity therefore it ſhould 2 


paſs, without ſome conſideration, But, I paſs by the Childiſh triflings 
about Karon, a Canon, viz. that is not taken in a Military notion, becauſe 
great Guns were not then invented; that it is an Eccleſiaſtical Canon 


mounted upon 4 platform of Moderation; which are things fit only for 


Ey in tlie Schools; unleſs, perhaps, they might have been deſigned for 
an Artillery- Sermon on this Text; but however, meth inks they come 
not in very ſutably in a weighty and ſerious debate. 


Aa a 4 I come 


7. 


— 3 
happened in the Chriſtian Churches. And although there was a very 415.28 


9. 


Coun- 
7 try, p. 24 
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ic, What we have attained let us walk up to the ſame; Which comes 
more than this, unto whatſoever meaſure or degree of knowledge we him 


I come therefore to examine the New-Light that is given to this Con. 
troverted Text. Kay he obſerves from Grotius, is left out in one M$ 
(it may be the Alexandrian) but, What is one MS. to the 'peneral 
conſent of Greek Copies ? not only the Modern, but thoſe which St. Chry. 
foftom, Theodoret, Photius, OEcumeninus, and Theophylati had, whoall kee 
it in: But ſuppoſe it be left out, the ſence is the very ſame to my pur. 
poſe, No, faith he, Iq aug cviyew, Towalk by the ſame muſt be refer. 
red to the antecedent Eiso, And what then? Then, ſaith he, the 125 


to no 
reached, let us walk: ſuitably to it. 6 
But the Apoſtle doth not here ſpeak of the improvement of knowledge ; 


but of the union and conjunction of Chriſtians, as appears by the next 


words w ad Peper, to mind the ſame thing. No ſuch matter, ſaith Mr. 4 
that phraſe implies no more than to mind that thing, viz. or that very thing, 
V. 14. proſſmg towards the mark, But if he had pleaſed to have readon, 
but to Phil. 4.2. he would have found a aim pe, to ſigniſie Unanimity. 
And St. Paul, 1 Cor, 12. 25. oppoſes the 1 aum to youe. That there be 
no Schiſm in the Body, but that all the Members ſhould take care of 


add, one for another : and therefore the a» a pegrvv, minding the ſame 


things, is very aptly uſed againſt Schiſms and Diviſions. I ſhould think 
St. Chryſoftom, Theodoret, - and Tbeophylact, all underſtood the impor- 
tance of a Greek-Phraſe, as well as our Author, and they all make no 
fcruple of interpreting. it of the Peace and Concord of Chriſtians. Al. 


though St. Auguſtin did not underſtand much Greek, yet he knew the ge- 


De Baptiſ- 
mo, c. Do- 


neral ſenſe of the Chriſtian Church about this place; and he particularly © 
applies it to the Peace of the Church, in St. Cyprian's caſe. By this taſte, 


nar. I. 2. c. let any Man judge of the depth of that Man's Learning, or rather the 


4s 5+ 


height of his Confidence, who dares to tell the World, That the Univer- 


ſal Current and Stream of all Expaſitors is againſt my: ſenſe of this Text, 
And for this univerſal Stream and Current, beſides Grotius, who ſpeaks 
exactly to the fame ſenſe with mine, viz. "That thoſe, who differ d about 


| the legal Ceremonies, ſhould jvin with other Gen in 10þat they agreed 


to be Divine; he mentions only Tirinus and „and then cries, In a 


word, Dey all conſpire againſt my Interpretation. If he be no better at 


Anſw. p. 28. 


nion be late ful conſtant Communiouwill be a Duty. 


Polling Non-canfurmiſts than Expoſitors, he will have no ſuch reafon to 
boaſt of his Numbers. Had it not been fairer dealing, in one word, to 
have referred us to Mr. Poal's Synopſis? For, if he had looked into 
Zanchy himſelf, he would have found, how he applyed it ſharply againſt 
Di/entions in the Church. Mr. B. faith, That the Text ſpeaketh for Uni- 
ty and Concord is paſt Queſtion; and that to all Chriſtians, though of dif- 
ferent attainments ;, and therefore requireth all to live in Concord that are 
Chriſtians, notwithſtanding other differences. And if he will but allow, 
that by vertue of this Rule, Men are bound to do all things lawful for pre- 
ſerving the Peace of the Church, we have no farther difference about this 
matter: For then, I am ſure, it will follow, that if occaſional Comme 


* 


And ſo much for the firſt ſort of Diſſenters, who allow. ſome kind of 


Communion with our Church to be lawful. 8 


Sec. 2 1. Il. I come now to confider the charge of Schiſin, or Sinful 
Separation, againſt Thoſe, who, though they agree with us in t be Sub. 
ftantials:of Religion; yet deny any Communion with our Church to be lam ful. 


I do not ſpeak of any improper Acts of Communion, which Dr. O. calls 
NG} 4 \ 3 7 88 6 . 3 


Conmmi- 


— 


rn. Parr The Onreaſonableneſs of Separation, © wag 

Con. Commnion, in Faith, and Love, this they do allow to the,Church, of Eng: de. - 

- MS, Ind, but no otherwiſe, than as they belle te us to be Orthodox Chriſſtans, ic 

ner WI Der he ſeems to go farther, as 0 ſome ar leaſt of our Parochial Churches, 

Cy. e eben are ihne Churches: But in what ſenſe? Are they Churches . 

| keep righth conſtitutes, with whom they may join in Commicion as Menbergs = 

pur. No; that he doth not ſay. But his meaning is, that they are nb}. eulth 8 

refer. F any 775 heinous Errors in Doctrine, or Idolatrous Practice in Worſpip 

"ſe is ſould utterly deprive them of the Being and Nair of Churches. And 

BR doth this Kindneſs only belong to ſome of our Parochial Churches ? 1 

ba had gh every Parocbial Church Was true, or alſe, according to ith 
frame an conſtitution 7 which among us ſu poſet | the owning the Do- 

dee; Nine and Worſhip received and practiſed in the Church of England, as it 

next js eſtabliſhed by Law; and if no ſuch Errors in Doctrine, nor. Idolatrous 

4 Practices be allowed by the Wb 9 0 Fig land, then evety Parochial Church 

bing, which is conſtituted according to it, is 4 true Churcb, But all this 

don, amounts to no more, than what they call a Merg 9 Truth; for he 

h doth not mean, that they are Churches with which they may lawfully 

re be have Communion. And he pleads, for theneceſſity of baving Separate Con- 

* gregations, from the neceſſuty of Separating from our Communion : (altho 

ſame the time was, when the bare want of 4 Fight Conſtitution of Churches, 

hink was thought a ſufficient ground for ſetting up new Churches, of for with- 

por- drawing from the Communion of a Parochia Church ; and I do not think 

> No the Dr. is of another mind now.) But however, I ſhall take things as I 

Al- find them; and he inſiſts on, os the grounds of this neceſſity of Separa- 

ge- tion, the things enjoined by the Laws of the Land, or by the Canons and 

arly Orders of the Church; as Signing Children Baptized with the Sin of 

aſte, the Croſs ;, Kneeling at the Communion; Obſervation of. Holy-days; Con- 

the ant Eſe of the Liturgy, Renouncing other Aſſemblies, and the Peoples 

ver- Right in choice of their own Paſtors; Neglect of the Dutles of Church- 

Pvt members :; ſubmitting to an Eccleſiaftical, Rule and Diſcipline, which not 

eaks one F a Thouſand can appre hend to haue an thing in it, of the Authority 

bout of Chriſt, or Rule of the Goſpel, This is hy ſhort account of the Rea- 

reed en of Separation from our Churches Communion. © 

In z That which I am now to inquire into is, Whether ſuch Reaſons as 

r at theſe be ſufficient ground for Separation from a Church, wherein it is 

n to ; confeſſed there are no heinous Errors in Dactrine, or Idolatrous Practice 

, to in fo for if they be not, ſuch Separation muſt be a formal Schiſim; 

into becauſe ſuch perſons not only withdraw from Communion with our Church, 

inſt but ſet up other Churches of their on. 

ni Now the way I ſhall take to ſtew the inſufficiency of theſe Ciriſes. of 

Ai Sebaration, ſhall be, by ſhewing the great Abſurdities, that follow Upoti 

are the allowance of t ge. r 

ow, , © Theſe Five eſpecially, T ſhall inſiſt upon. | 5 . 

pre- "a 93 That it weakens the Cauſe of Reformatlonmn. 

this (2.) That it hinders all Union between the Proreſtant hurt her. * 

2 (3.) That it juſtifies the ancient Schiſms, which have been always 

"condemned by the Chriſtian Church 

d of (40 That it makes Separation endlefs „„ 
5.) That it Is contrary to the Obligation which lies on all Chri- + 

nful 4... ftians, to preſerve tlie Peace and Unity of the Church. 8 

dub Seck. 22. (I.) The prejudice it brings upon the Cauſe of the "Reforma- 

ful, tim. Which I ſhall make appear, not from the I. eftimonies of dur own 

2 Writers, who may be ſuſpected by the Diſenters of too much kmdncls 


Aa aa 2 add 


Numb. 11. nd per 
the next Seclion he makes it a very dangerous and miſchievous temptation 
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Its 1.4. T begin with Caluin; againſt whom I hope no excep 
. ˖) In the General, He gn two marks of the Vi 


. may not be 5 wortby of that Society ) till they are duly caſt out; yet 
2 retain the true Na. 


7 
43 Kd 


(40 Men ought nor to Separate from, or break the Unity of ſuch Chur. 


bus. 10. bes, And, he hath this, hotable ſaying upon it : God ſers ſuch 


* 
4 


any Chriſtian Society, which hath the true Mini ery "of the Word and 


» 


eNCces ; 


the Grain 


S441 7 


ſeems to, ow from-zeal, yet it much ratber comes from Spiritual Pride, and 
4 Falſe Opinion of tbeir own bolineſs above others. Although, faith he, 
Nun 18. phets. compare, it ro Sodom and Gomorrah; yet they never ſet up new 
Churches, nox erected other Altars, whereat they might offer Ly dre Sa- 
crifices e hut whatever the People were, as long as God's Word and Ordi- 


nances were among them, they lifted up pure bands to God, although in 
ſuch an impure Society. The ſame he proves, as to Chriſt and his Ap. 
files. From whence he concludes, That Separation from ſuch Churches, 


n "where the true Word of God and Sacraments are, is an inexcuſable fault. 
| But how then comes he to juſtifie the Separation from the Church of 
Cap. 2. n. x, Rome ? Becauſe in that Church the true Doctrine of Chriſt is ſo much ſup- 
2, 3, 45, 6. preſſed,. and ſo many Errors obtruded on Mens Mindy inſtead of it; and 
| the Worſhip of God 1 corrupted, that the Publick Aſſemblies are Schools 
of Idolatry and Wickedneſs. And the truth of the Goſpel, being the Foun- 


dation of the Churches Unity, it can be no culpable Separation to withdraw | 
from the Communion, f a Church which bath ſo notoriouſly corrupted his Do- 
8 ; etrine and Inſtitutions : eſhecia ly, when they anathematize thoſe 4 


1 


there were ſuch univerſal corruptions in the Fewiſh Church, that the Pro- 
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10 deſiray and ruin Chriſtianity. 


| declares, that bare Ceremonies, a 


ways by three learned Divines, M. Claude, M. Pajon, and Mr. — 


ye” 


rrous Worſhip, as he frequently declares. And therefore he that would 


- Ceremonies preſcribed, and ſome Corruptions remaining in it, miſt overs 
throw the fundamental oy of the Reformation, as they ate ex. 


+ 
% 


plained by Calvin himſelf. 


Sekt. 23. Among their later Writers, no Man hath vindicated the Can 2 


of the Reformation with greater ſucceſs and reputation than Mr. Daille in 
his Roe): And the Grounds he goes upon are theſe, a 
(1 T 


: * 


3.) If the Church of Rome hach not required any thing from ts which 
deſtroys our Faith, offends our Conſciences, and overthrows the ſervice which 
we believe due to God; if the differences have been ſmall, and ſich as we Cad. 4; 
might ſafth ; have yielded wito , then be will grant, that their Separation 
was raſh and unjuſt, and they gully of the 2 x . 
.) He proves, T bar they bad weighty reaſons for their Separation; . : 


which are thele, (I.) Impoſing new Dottrines as,neceſſary Articles of Faith. 7 
and yet, not all errors in Doctrine do afford ſufficient ground for 8 eparation; 


but ſuch as are pernicious and deſtruftive to Salvation : for which he in- 
ſtanceth in the Lutherans opinion of Chriſt's Bodily Preſence in the Sacra- 


ment, which overthrows not the uſe of the Sacranients, 'nor requires the 


adoring it, it neither divides nor 1 it, nor makes it an expiatory 
Sacrifice for Sin; all which follows from the Popiſb Doctrine. From whence 


he concludes, Thar 10 2 from a Church for tolerable Errors, is an in- 
juſt Separation. (2.) | 

tiont of Chriſtianity ;, which, ſaith he, proves the neceſſity of our Separa- 
tion; and for this he inſtances in Adoration of the Hoſt ; which the Church 
of Rome ſtricily requiring, and the Proteſtants believing it to be a mere 
Creature, they cannot give it without Idolatry * fromwhence heconcludes 


aur Separation to be juſt, becauſe it was neceſſary. Beſides this he gives T 
inſtances in the Worſbip of Images, Invocation of Saints, &c. By Which, 


we ſee the Juſtice of the Cauſe of Reformation doth not depend on any 
ſuch Ceremonies, as ours are, nor on the want of Diſcipline, nor on tlie 
bare-Di//atisfa&ion of Conſcience, but on ſuch great and important Rea- 
ſons, as obtruding new. Articles of Faith, and Idolatrous Me orſhip on the 


partakers of the Communion of the Roman Church. 


Amyraldus goes ſo far, as to ſay, That if there had been no other faults De ſeceſ] 
in the Roman Church beſides their unprofitable Ceremonies in Baptiſm, and 1 + 
other things, beyond the meaſure and genius of Chriſtian Religion, they had 5. 233. 


till continued in its communion For, faith he, a Phyſician is to be born 


with that loads his Patient with ſome unuſeful Preſcriptions, if be be 


 » etherwiſe faithful and ſkilful, But if he mixes Poiſon with bis Medi- 


4 n 


cines, and beſides adds abundance of Preſcriptions, both needleſs and 


chargeable, then the Patient hath great reaſon to look out for better help, 


and to tale care of bis own ſafety and freedom. By which he plainly 
| e many more than ours, are no. 
/ ͤͤœPH ¾ ˙um era rag 

Of late years, a Perſon of Reputation in France {et forth a Book 


4 


againſt the Reformation, charging it with Schiſm, becauſe of the Separa- projet i. 
tion from the Roman Church; which hath been Anſwered three ſeveral ziti 


4 


t, 


not comply | with rbem e B os doth he mean any indifferentRites, or Ceremo- Num. g, to; 
nies, Where the Doctrine is ſor M2 No; but Falſe Doctrine, and Idle l 11. 


hat we are hound to avoid the Comminion of thoſe, who go about Au 51 
+ Ti 33.1 d | | 5 Vg 


equiring ſuch Worſhip, as overthrows the Foundg.. Cap. f. 


5 3 


e ere 2 


% 
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I be Unreaſonableneſ. s of. Separation: : 
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1 


Claude ſa 
Defence d. 


la Reforma- 
tion. S. part. f 5 
Pajon Exa- Men, Turretin exprefly 


men du 


livre, &c. : We? 
3. partie. not forced upon it by unſoun 


Turretini 


a 
difour. 1. de ner, nor defect in Government or Diſcipline, are fi ien 


neceſſatia 


ſeceſſione ab 


Eccleſia. 


Rom. Sea. difficulty. 


IE, 


Le Blanc, 


Theſes de 
Reunione. 


on ſuch things as theſe, which they knew could never beat that weight, 
as to juſtifie Separation from a Church; and that they.\ſhould have ex- 
poſed themſelves and their Cauſe, to the contempt of all conſidering 
Men, if they could have alledged no more, Subſtantial Reaſons than 


NT Fanz. 
But, Do any of theſe inſiſt upon matters of mere Ceremony where 5" 
Dotirine is ſound, the conſt ant Uſe of. Luhe bare negleci of Diſct: 
line, &c. No, they were Men of better underſtanding, than to inſiſt 


theſe. „„ W 1 73 TOES . 5 f 
But they all agree in ſuch common reaſons, which they thought ſuf. 
ficient to make a Separation juſtifiable, viz. Great corruption in Doctrins, 
idolatrous Worſhip, and inſupportable Tyranny over the Conſciencet of 
faith, No ſlight Errors, no tolerable Superſlitimus 


Rites that do not - infett tbe 1 0 (as they cannot where they are 


Doctrine) not corruption of Man- 
rounds. for Se- 
paration. In one word, ſaith he, the Patient is not to be forſaken, un- 
leſs his Diſeaſe be deadly and infectious, nor then neither. but with great 
L Blanc ſhewing the impoſſibility of Re- union with the Papiſts, goes 
upon theſe Three Grounds. 


«. : 


1. That it cannot be obtained without ſubſcribing to the Decrees and 
Canons of the Council of Trent, and without anathematizing all thoſe 
who have ofpoſed them. For the condition of Communion with that 


Church is no_leſs, than receiving all its Errors for neceſſary Articles of. 


„ 


2. That the Publick Worſbip prafliſed and allowed in that Church is 
?dolatrous, be inſtanceth in Adoration of the Hoſt, the Worſhip of Saints 

and Images. od ms V 
3. That they cannot return to that Church. ꝛvit hout ſuljecting their Con- 


ſciences to the tyrannical Uſ <a of the Pope. 


Let our Brethren now conſider, what Triumphs the Church of Rome 
would make over us, if we had nothing to juſtifie our Separation from 
them, but only that we could not have cur Children Baptized without 


an aerial Sign of the Croſs, nor receive the Communion without Kneeling ; 


that we do not obſerve Holy-days, and uſe a Liturgy ;, and that they are 


not ſo good as they ſhould be, nor Doctrines ſo exact as were to be wiſhed ; 
How ſhould we be hiſſed and laughed at all over the Chriſtian World; if 
we had nothing to alledge for our Separation from the Roman Church, 
but ſuch things as chele ? And when the Papiſts ſee the weakneſs of 
theſe Allegations, they are harden'd in their own ways; and cry out 


| preſently there is no End of Schiſms and Separations on ſuch Pretences 


. "5 80h» 24. 


as theſe, 
the Reformation... 88 3 6 

3 (2.) This Pretence of Separation would make Union among 
the Proteſtant Churches impoſſible, ſuppoſmg them to remain as they are. 
For the Lutheran Churches have the ſame, and more Ceremonies, and 
Unſcriptural Impoſitions, (as they are called) than our Church hath. 
They uſe the ruſe in Baptiſm, 2770, at the Communion; and the 


Obſervation of Holy-days and Times of Faſting, and Ser-Forms of Prayer, &c. 


yet theſe Churches have been thought fit to be united with the mort 


Reformed Churches, by the beſt and wiſeſt Proteſtants, both abroad and 
at home. I do not mean only to have Communion with. them in FaitÞ 
and Love, as Dr. O. ſpeaks, but to join together ſq as to make 23 

3 n 2 . Bogtes 


by which unſpeakable Miſchief hath been done to the Cauſe of 
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Bodies of Churches, A Synod of the Reformed Churches in France. dt 
Charenton. A. D. 163 1. declared, that 1 no Idolatry or Super tion mm 
the Lutheran Churches, and therefore the Members their Churches might 85 
be received into Communion with them, without renouncing their own Opinions 
or Praffices ;, which ſhews that they did not look on thein as ſufficient 
grounds of Separation ; for then they would not have admitted them ass 
Members of the Lutheran Churches, but have told told them, they ought - 
to forſake their Communion, and embrace that of the Reformed Chicks. | 
Look over all thoſe learned and penceable Divines, who have projected or 
perſwadedan Vnion with the Lu heran Churches and otliers; and ſee if any of 
them make the Particulars mention'd, any cauſe of Separation from them. pra a 
The Helverian Churches declare, That no Separation ought to be made for 001 Hel. 
different Rites and Ceremonies, where there is an Agterment in Doftrine 17 f. 
Aud the true concord of Churches lies in the Doctrine of Chriſt, and the © 
' Sacraments deliver d by him. And this Confeſſion was firſt drawn up by | 
_ Myconius and Grynæus, and ſubſcribed afterwards by all theit 
7. 


Bu 5 
Mmiſters ; and by thoſe of Geneva and other Places. And they take 
notice of the different Cuſtoms in other Churches about the Lord's Sp 
per and other things, yet, ſay they, becauſe F our conſent in Doctrine, 
theſe things cauſe no Breach in our Churches. And they make no ſcruple 
about the indifferency of any of the Ceremonies uſed in the Lutheran cinſenſ. Po 
\ Churches, except thoſe of the Maſs and Images in Churches, At Sendo- ln. p. 220; 
mir in Poland, A. D. 1570. Thoſe who followed the Helvetian; 
Auſburg, Bohemian Confeſſions, came to a full Agreement, ſo as to make 
up one Body, notwithſtanding the different Rites and Ceremonies among 
them; 2obirh, they ſay, ought not to break the Communion of Churches, - 
as long as they avree in the ſame 1x7 of Doctrine, and the ſame founda- cnfaſ. au 
tion of Faith and Salnation; and for this they appeal to the 4uſpurg and av art. 7: 
Saxon Confeſſions. The Auſpurg Confeſſion declares, That agreement in 
Doctrine and Sacraments is ſufficient for the Churches Unity; then Sepa- 
ration cannot be lawful merely on the account of Ceremonies and Himar Confefſ. An. 
Traditions. And the Confeſſion of Straſbug ſaith, Thafthey Jook on no ben e. 14. 
Human Traditions as condenmed in Scripture, But fuch as are repugnant 
to the Law of God; and bind the Conſciences of Men; otherwiſe if 7 7 
agree with Scripture, and be appointed for good Ends, although they be 
not expreſiy mention d in Scriptute, they are rather to be looked on as Divine 
than Human; and the contempt of them is the contempt f God himſelf . 
Na, they ſay, tho the Laws ſeem very hard and unjuſt, a true Chriſtian | 

will not ſtick at obeying them, if they command nothing that is wicked. 


Job. Crocins diſtinguiſheth of Three ſorts of Ceremonies: —& cee. de Ee. 
The Firſt commanded, „„ 
The Second forbidden, ß 


 . The Third neither commanded not forbidden. 

De Unity of the Church ſuppoſeth the Obſervatitn of the Firft, and 

yet for every Omiſſion the Communion of the Church is not to be broken. 

The Second breaks the Churches Unity; yet its communion not to be for- 

a hf One or Two of theſe, if there be no Tyranny oper the Conſciences 

| Ton s but for the Third, Men ought not to break the Unity of the 

'burch. And in another place he gives particular Inſtances in the Cere- e 

monies obſerved in the Lutheran Churches, the Exorciſm in Baptiſm, the Fog Dp”: 

| Linen' Garments and Wax-Candles, the Holy-days and Confeſſion, &c. 5 . * 

and declares, That wwe ought not to break off communion with Churches, Pag Wes 
or make 2 Schifm for thep things. Zanchy accounts it à great Sin gs 3 


* p 


\ / 


» m 1 


534 I be Uareaſonableneſs of Separation. Pazrhy 


— 


We ſturb the Peace 7 Churches for the ſake of indifferent Ceremom ies md 
contrary to that ma we out to have to our Brethren and to Churches. 

2 ald.de Anmpraldus ſpeaking of the Ceremonies in the Lutheran Churches, ſaith 
. Seceſſ. ab A . ; | , . fob e iy 
— that thoſe which came in uſe after the Apoſtolick times, haue no other Obli- 
Deque pace pation on us, than that for the ſake of indifferent things, tho at firſt ap- 

cum Evan- © . | 7 , ; , 2 | 
tel. conſt. pointed out of no Neceſſity, nay tho there be Inconveniency in them, yet 
7. 231. the Churches Peace ought not to be diſturbed, , | 
1 5 And he very well obſerves, that the Nature of Ceremonies is to be taken 

faom the Doctrine which goes along with them; if the Dofrine be good 

the Rites are ſo, or at leaſt are tolerable , if it be falſe, then they are 

; troubleſome, and not to be born; if it be impure, and lead to Idolaty, 

' Hornbeek de then the Ceremonies are tainted with the Poyſon of it. But, ſaith he, the 
Conſociat. Lui heran Churces bave no falſe or wicked Doctrine concerning their Rites ; 


Evang. | K : : x 
Sex. 1.3. and therefore he adviſeth Porſons to communicate with the Lutheran 


Churches, as their Occaſions ſerve ;, and ſo do others. And Ludovicus 


Prince Elector Palatine, not only congratulated the nnutual Communion of 
the ſeveral Churches in Poland, but pray d for the ſame in Germany too, 
Sentent, D. aS. Biſhop Davenant tells us; who proves at large, that there is no 
baren. . N Reaſon to hinder it; which he makes to lie only in Three 
I. 7 ranny over Mens Faith and Conſciencet. 
II. The Practice of Idolatry. 5 Sg a6) 
III. The Denial of ſome Fundamental Article of Faith. 


And none of theſe things being chargeable. on the Lutheran Churches, 


the lamfulneſs of the Terms of Communion with them doth fully appear. 
And now I deſire our Brethren, who juſtifie their Separation upon 
pretence that our Terms of Commenion are unlawful, to reflect upon theſe 
things. Will they condemn ſo many Proteſtant Churches abroad, which 
have harder Terms of Communion than we? What would they think of 
the Exorciſm of Infants, of Auricular Confeſſion, of Images in Churches, 
and ſome other things, beſides what are obſerved among us? Do we 

want Diſciplins? Do they not in other Churches abroad? 

The Tranſyluanian Divines in their Diſcourſe of the Union of Proteſtant 
Churches declared, That little or none was obſerv'd among them. Will they 


Trenic trall. then ſeparate from all Proteſtant Churches? Will they contine the Communion 


Hor. P. 55: of Chriſtians to their Narrow Scantlings ? Will they ſhut out all the Lu- 
theran Churches from any poſſibility of Union with them? For what Union 
can be juſtifiable with thoſe whoſe Terms of Communion are unlawful ? 


They may pity them, and pray for them, and wiſh for their Reformation, 


but an Union doth ſuppoſe ſuch a Communion of Churches, that the 
Members of one may commmicate in another. Do they allow this to 
the Lutheran Churches ? If not, then they render Union among the 
Proteſtant Churches impoſſible, becauſe unlawful. If they do, will they 


be ſo unjuſt, as not to allow the ſame Favour and Kindneſs to our own, 


Church 2 Can they think Separation neceſſary from our Church on thoſe 
Grounds, which are common to us with other Proteſtant Churches; 
and yet think Union deſirable and poſſible with them notwithſtanding ? 
Do they think thit the Members of the Reformed Churches could lam. 
fully communicate with the Lutheran Churches, altho' they have the Croſs 
in Baptiſm, Kneeling at the Communion ; the Surplice, and other Cere- 
monies which we | hn not? and yet, Is it neceſſary to ſeparate from 
our Churches Communion. on the account of ſuch things as thele ; where 
there is acknowledged to be a full Agreement in the Subſtantiats K 2 
| Sn n en! 
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People in the choice of their own Paſtors? 
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ligion ? Either therefore they mult differ from the Judgment of the Re: 
formed Churches, and the moſt eminent Proteſtant. Divines. abroad;.or © ö 


they muſt renounce this Principle of Separation, +. 


Set. 25. (3:) This will juſtific the ancient Schiſms which baue been @ 
always condemn'd in the Chriſtian Church. For ſetting aſide Ne ey * 
nies (of which already) and the uſe of the Liturgy and Hol-days (which 
is common to our Church with all other Chriſlian Churches, for many © 
Hundred years before the great Degeneracy of the . Roman Church; 
and are continued by an univerſal conſent in all parts of the Chriſtian 
World) the other Reaſons for Separation are ſuch, which will juſtific 

the greateſt” Schiſmaticks: that ever were in the Chriſtian Church, viz. 
Want of Evangelical. Church-Diſcipline, | and due Means .of Edification 


»Vindicaticrl 


and depriving the People of their Liberty of chuſing their amn Paſtors, of Noneon- 


whereby they are deprived alſo of all uſe of their light. and knowledge oi", 
the Goſpel, in providing for their own Edification. For. What gane Sers. „ % 


, ion to the Novatian Schiſm, which began ſo ſoon, and ſpread fo fa 


* 2 


and continued ſor long, but the Pretence of the want of Euangelicu 
Church. Diſcipline, and better Means of Edification, and , bumouring the 


* 


| © "There were Two things the Novarians chiefly inſiſted on, as to Evan. . 


eclical-diſcipline.. 4 | Ka og | 
5x 93 Theory ofthe Chwch. midi re eo its 
I. As to the Power of the Keys, they ſaid, That Chriſt bad never given 
i al ſolutely to his Church, hut under certain Reſtrictions, which if Men 

' exceeded, the Church hall no Power to releaſe them; and that was eſpe- 
cially in the caſe of denial of Chriſt before Men, when Men fell in time 


| | 3 a e 1 2 80 SF 
2. The "fm Purity ought to be preſerved, by keeping ſuch who bad 


- 


LY 


tbus fallen from ever- being receiud into communion again. They did 
not deny that God aer ſuch upon Repentance, but, they ſaid, 
the Church could not. And t 


his they pleaded would tend very, much to ** 


the Eliſication of Chriſtians, arid would make them more watchful, over sa.. 13. 


themſelves, when they ſaw no hopes of recovering the Church's. com- 
munion, if they orice fell from it. Add to this, that Novgiry, or No- 
vatianus (for the Greeks confounded their Names) in his Epiſtle to 
e importunity of the Bret hren, who out of their zeal fur the Purity 4 9 N 
of the Esccleſiaſtical· Diſcipline, would not comply with the looſer part, | 
which joined with Cornelius, and therefore choſe him to be their Biſhop. Lal 5 
And ſo much appears by Pacianus, that Novatus coming from Carthage dlm. 
to Rome, makes a Party there for Novatianus in oppoſition to Cornelius, | 


A 


- 


- ions bus of Alexandria, faith, That be. was forced to do, what he did 5 
by tt 


to communion, and conſequently corrupted the Diſcipline of the Chriſtian , 
e Woh 2 817 an. E- 


Here we have à concurrence of Dr. O's Pleas, Leal for Referat ion . 51 2. 


cation. Euſeb. l. 6. 


Church, was every where condemned as a great Sin; as appears beret; ; 
a by St. Cyprian, Dionyſtus of Alexandria, Sarah Epiphanius, andi 1» 


2 . | B b b | x X others. 39. | 


8 their cl. de lapfis, 


356 a The Desen f — 5 Pr. ir 


e Dionyſius tells the Author of the Schifm; that be bad better bave 
ſuffer d any thing, than thus to have made a Rent in the Church + and it 
WAS As i oh a Martyrdom to die to prevent a' Schiſm, as to avoid Idolg- 
try, and be thinks it a 2 reuter thing; the one being a Martyrdom 
for the Church, the other only or ones own Soul. St. Cyprian charges thoſe 
who were guilty of this Schiſm with Pride and Arrogance, and doi 

" Ta miſchief to the Church, by breakin the Nas of * 2 will 

aly allow thofe to be Chriſtians who lived in ſuch. a Schiſm : when 3g 


nian. d Epiphanius . — they lp leaded they bad — ſome Faith with be 
Vnit. Ed. Catholick Church; and yet St. prian will not allow that to be true Faith 
which hath not charity, and fat That there can be no true cbarigy, where 


n. 11. 12, &c. 


Men do thus break in pieces the Unity of the Cburcb. 
Erb. her, The Meletians in AÆgypt agreed with the Carbolick Chriſtians | in the 
68. Subſtantialt of Religion, þoldin Sl ſame Faith with them, as Epiphanins 
relates the 57 Tad their Sebiſm began too about preſerving the Diſci- 
pline of the Cheb, and the 'beft nennt for the Edißcation of the People. 
They allowed a Reſtitution for the lapſed to the Commenion of the Church, 
but after a very ſevere Diſciplifie, and an utter incapacity of thoſe in Order 
as to any parts 55 their Functiont. But Peter Biſhop of Alexandria thought 
the milder way the better; hereupon a Separation followed: and the 
Meletians had diſtinci Churches. which they called, The Churches of the 
Martyrs. This Schifm grew to that height, that they would not pray toge- 
_ 1.1.1. Her in Priſon, nor in the Quarries whither = were ſent. Meletius being 
| '2 Biſbop was depoſed by Peter of Alexandria, but he went on ſtill to pro- 
mote the courſe Te 7 Spare in Thebats, and other parts of Egypt, upon 
which the Council of Nice, in their Synadicaul Epiſtle, depriv him of all 
Epiſcopal Power, and the People that adhered to him, of the Power of 
. mg their own Paſtors (or rather of propoſing the names of thoſe who 
vere to be ordained.) And fo, according to Dr. O. they bgd juſt cauſe to 
0 their enen "ure hows wr it were condemned by the Coun- 
c f Mice. 
Audeus began his Schi n out of a Aby need. for the Diſcipline of the 


Ebb. ber. Church, and a great freedom which he uſed in reproving the faults of the | 


rg es 9 or and Clergy; but meeting with ill uſage, he withdrew from the 
rcbes Cemal with his Diſciples, although he ſtill retained the 
ſame Faith, and abretd in the Subſant s of —_— with the beſt Chri- 
SeB. 18, ems 5 but forbore all Conimimion with them 
gbd mes, wren J ge verre, the moſ — then rhing in oe World: and 
yet upon Dr. O's Principles of Separation, they did 1 very commendable 
thing as long as their defign was to reſtore the OP ee and to 
| oni their om gremer Edicatin. 


The followers of Et fo Sebaftorus are on this account likewiſe 


excuſed, who withdrew 2 the publick Congregations on a pretence of 
greater ſtnfir and purity in P aphlagonia, and {tand condemned in ſeve- 


ral Canons of the Chimcii at Gags, ; ſo are thoſe mention d and con- 


demr'd in the Councils of Conſtantinople and Carthage; and the Separa- 
tion of Feliciſſimus and his Brethren from St. Cyprian; all which are ſet 
down together in my Sermon, but are gently paſſed over by Dr. O. and 
Oi and the reſt of their Adverſaries. Ef. = — 
Rector of ly one ſaith, Thar the Errors of the followers of Bu ius 
Sutton, &cc. ſtenus, both in Opinion and Practice, were very groſs, which the Council 
P. 42. 
: takes notice F and condemns. Let, as 8500 2 ar they were, there was 2 
pretence of \greater Sanflity and Pariy in chem. ee. 
rriages 
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T Markas; * 9 F "Habits, and Separate dane, were all * 


carried on with the ſame Pretence; " a0 
Io proceed then. On the ſame. arcounts the Donatiftr will he — 
cated i in the main grounds of their-Schiſm, although they were miſtäken 
in the matter of fact concerning Cæcilian; for their. great pretencs wa 
to preſerye the pon gen on Church's Diſcipline, as may-at large be ſeen 
in Optatus; and St. Auguſtin; and yet they fre vent] delibe 
ll & a moſt Damnable and Tacrilegious Schifm. - + . _ 1 : 
The Luciferiant pretended ſych a $eal for the true Faith, ad the Dif- WT, 
1 of the Church, that the onl pretence for their Schiſm was, that ty 
could-not communicate with thoſe who had ſubſcribed to Arianiſm, or re: 
ceived Ordination from Arian Biſhops; as may be ſeen at large in the Book 
of Marcellinus and Fauſtinus. And they joyned with the party of Li. 
hut at Rome againſt that of Damaſus, and complained, 2 were e 


. ved of the liberty of chooſing their own Paſtors, .. 1 


So that u theſe grounds, there hath ſcarce _ ene 
eben in e heiten Church, but may be. Jaſtißed upon Dr. Owen's 8 
Reaſons for Sees tion from bur GG! 

Sed. 26. = Another Argument againſt this courſe of Separation, is, 
That 1 8 Separation endleſt. Which is, to ſuppoſe 
all the Exhortations-of Scripture to Peace and Unity among Chriſtians, 


do ſignifie nothing For nothing being more contrary to Unity than Di- 
viſſon and Separation; if there he no bounds: ſet, but what the fancies 


of Men dictate to them: be ſufficient Grounds to juſtifie Divi/ion and Se. 


poration, any People may break Communion with a Church, and ſet up a 


new one, when they think fit ; which will leave the Chriſtian Church in 

A remedileſs condition againſt thoſe who break its Peace and Communion; 

bk a true faying of Mr. Cotton's of New-Eng . that Nee 
their Brethren farther than they have juſt Cauſe, ſba 


A 2 (or at leaſt thinł they baus found cauſe.) juſt enough to ſc * 
3 ne frm another. I never heard, ſaith he, of any 5 ance to the 2 n 


trary, either in England, or Holland. The ſubitance of this I had ob- 


| jected before in the-Preface to my Serin; To which Mr. 4, Replies af- Mie of 


ter this manner; That' Thoug b ſome petty — incon{iderable i inconveniences, 1 15 in 
fame little trouble no elſe 70 2 Church from the lvig and volubility . Vf. 
Mens" Minds; 4 ie no Reaſon why they enſlaue . hi 

ents op Conſciences to others. And is this al the Antidote aga . 
Miſebief of Separation ? Is it a Sin, to breat the Church's, 


5 


or, Is it not? If it be a Sin in ſome cafes, but not in others; Why = * 


you not ſhew us what thoſe caſes are; and that it is 4 ſinfiel, — 7 ü 
in other caſes, but not in them? But to talk of ſmall: es by 


ie bvity"of Peoples mindsy'is Childiſh trifling, and: not anſivering./ 


Schiſm' indeed become ſuch att inconſederable and patty inconvenience 2 * 


chis an Anſwer! decoming a'Chriſtian, to ſwell every ſmall: hmpoſttion into 


à huge! e Mountain, and to make themſelyes lie groaning un- 

der die weight of 'a Ceremony or two, as though their, very heart- ſtrings 

were erücking, and as if No had begun 2 | wrap and at the 
ſame dime e keen the guilt of Diviſſon and Separation, as though it were 
nothing but a lirtle 20 nnn A in the Lambs of their Face, riſking up '@ 
and don from one Paſture to another; ſome fmail and inconfulergbl in- 
 conviiencies-may happen by it, but not worth 1þ ;of 3 and it is pi- 

ty they ſhould be deprived of their mag for it. N at 2 aqui 
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| 7 deere ſoevet rent cake Cheb in pieces 3 amen And ſup 

3 poling St. © prian, and St. Auguſtine, and other great op nar pk an- 
eient Sebi ſiur, to be met together, we may gather — ſe words, and 

the Principles of Separation, which he 150 down, after what manner 5 

would accoſt them. Alas (ſaith he) What do you mean, Cyprian, 


and Auſtin, and other Reverend Fathers, to talk with ſo mpch ſeverity 


« AH ſharpneſs. againſt ſeparation from the communion of the Church, as 
though it were ſuch a dammable fin, ſuch a ſacrilegious impiety, ſuch A 
*. < horrid Wickedneſs ? Will you make no allowance to the levity and 
* voalubility of Mens Minds s. What! you would have Men 5 
< their "Fudgments and conſciences to othert, would you? You would 
have us be mere Brutes ta be managed by your. Bit and Bridle 2 If 
the Novatians do think your Diſcipl ne. too looſe, Why ſhould not 
they join t together for ſtricter? If Falicifſimus and and his Brethren 
« diſike ſome things in the Church of Carthage, Why may not they 
* go to the Moumains for ſepurate Meetings If the good People were 
impofed upon againſt their; Willr in the Choice of Cornelius, Why 


may not they chooſe Novatian for their Paſtor ? What a ſtir do vou 


prian make in your Epiſtles about keeping the Peace of the Church, 
<4 ſubmitting ta your Rules: of Diſcipline ? As though there were 


not more miſcbie in your impoſing, than in the Pe coples: ſeparating. And 


as for you Auguſtin; Who can with patience read ydur long and fierce | 


« Declarations, againſt the ſober Donatiſt ? For, there were mad hare- 

© hrained' Fanaticks, called Cirrumcellians, who were troubled with more 

* 28 ordi us e and volubility, running from place-to place, and ta- 

ng away other Mens lives, and their owi too, out of pure Seal; 

* « Theſo grant have an extraordinary grin, 

cut in time ; but for the reſt of the Brethren, that only ſapanate on 

4 the account of impurity which they apprehend in your Chur h, Why 

4 ſhould you be ſo evere againſt them? Why do you. ſo often cry: out 

« of the ſacrilgiouſneſs of this Schiſm 2. We nent no other ſacrilegs, 

but the ſacrilagious deſertion' df our Miniſtry 

(this isa I tlege we often talk of, and tell the People, it is far worſe 

4 « rþanrobbing Church - Plate conſidering what, precious: Gifts we rave. 

4e. E. But for the Sarrilege of Schiſn, that we can neuer und 

DEST. tho 1 pentgive.you hape it over and over; beſides — nd en} 

511... 6 words; wherein you would ſeem to male it the greateſt f all Widked- 
i. nee and you ſay, Thur bat God puniſbed it more ſeverely than 


De bapt. c. 


Banat. 1 2. ( ies thaſe* Who ware giatly F the latter, dere to be defiroye d by pe 


c. Creſcon. c Sf, Im Aera 700 . ſwallowed. up of: the eue a, Corah, 
4 © 14 «. 4d bie Qompaniy;n\ Whereas we that have greater. Jaho, look ou 554 
as 00 but as an effect of the levity ang. volubility. of 


15 ae rug Jubmiſſiom td others impoſitions. And is) not this an 

intolerable impoſſtion, for you to force theſe honeſt , 

* munleate in a cueript and impere Church, as they da -believe,yours- to 

u * bed hen the Cauſewas. ſtrictly eratmued at Cunthage, What was 
crib Kat their Paryopleaded: for, — of Dyſcipline, and 2 

n. 288% . . of it And therefore: they 

ate; lor beer 


were forced Puts 
Purity of-Urdinimcessi And, Is this the Naunnable, 
3 Babeſim you talk of? Methinks vu ſhould can- 
„Ader better tht Miſabirf of your Ineſhions, when you! require Ca- 
Bran pared e ſently — . 
amn 1 84. 5 — 


— | 
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which ought to (pers | 


in obedience tothe Laws; 


ough ſore lirtle trouble: may come; to the Church by ir, jet it is 


che ( hurch 
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, cular Chriſtian the ſame Power to chooſe bis own Church. I ſay not thmiſ* face. 
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patience with — » . 


«. and Schiſhmaticks, * y Sirs have 4 little 
not fetch off my good endo the Donatiſts:in this matter, We will all 
be content re called oats” as well us they. For f.oudPrir- 


« ciples do clear our felves, I am ſure they wilt do en edi, 
« for them. | Toy the in Principles a our ne Shparation art 


* « theſe. eee 


* (4. Ther every partic wy. Church, upon 4 dhe balwics of alt elro unte Mibief of 


. ſtances, bas an mberent right to chooſe its owh Paſtor, and every papti- ug.” wr 


* chooſe, do you mark me, but, a power to chooſe; not to chooſe any, but one 
* chat may beſt advance their own Edification; atleaft thatno'Paſtor be for- 
ion a Church, no Church obtruded on a fingle Cbriſtian wit hour their 
4 em conſent. Now L pra eee Why might not Lacills, and = 
4 natus, and Botrus, and Celeuſius, with their Party among the Peopls 
4 Carthage, chooſe Majorinus for their Pate; although the kr 4 
choſen Caciliaun ? For they were not well ſatisfied wh = H 
Predeceſſor, whom they ſuſpected for a"Traditor; but when the | 
0 500i» iberty to chooſe, Why, ſhould they be debarred of their vb wy 
riebi®of f chooſing their own 2 r? Why ſhould Cecilian be e 
40 oa them? Why ſhould not hay chooſe one, who would beſt d. 
« vance their Edification 2 For Cetilion was at leaſt under ſuſpicion of $a 
« compliance in time of Perſeeution', and therefore for my part, ll ; 
* Bo. phe” * think che Donati yo” _ from the 2 of 
* 85 r 
. 2 That it is ae this y R even Chriſtie 10 worſhip, 50 only inf 
38 'bearg but — to the purity of Goſpel- Adminifit#tions, Now ow 
at there was nothing the Donatiſts pleaded ſo much Sm 
« «fo — for, as the purity of Goſpel-Adminiſtratiom. This was 
. en od which Parmonian, Petilian, and the reſt ſill contended for, as 
ppears by the Plea they put in for themſelves in the laſt Co > rehes 
4 ebe We are they (ſay they) that have ſuffer'd perſecutiqn Col 1 25 
o for maintaining the. 8 ew „ Clurch, this hundred. years, betauſt u. © _ 
* be too not c ir corruptions, we have bern turned out 0) 
our Churches, 2 been ſent to Priſon, and had our Goods taken | 
©: 195; and ſome of. our Brethren haue been killed, and others hardly 15 
fon o good a'Canſe ; And, Can ſuch Men as you condemn them ' 2 
© horrible Schi n? 1. tell you, they are as Innocent, as our ſelves, or 
they went upon the ſame grounds. n, 
g That every Chet ir obliged ” bog in the 1 of ul 94 © n 
dna and Commandments. Now, Is not Diſcipline one of God's Ordi- 
„ nber And, Do we not make want of Diſc fine: —— the Reaſon | 


Hof our Separation And therefore the Donatifts were very honeſt Men, 

bor chey were Juſt of our mind. And theſe bin "the chief grounds = 
„ve ge upon, 'We'eatinot but in Protherly kindneſs | Ee s. 
1 3 — our — ſeverit) r ty." khow 255 teil 2 re ks 


5 e 
in Fſ. 36. 
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this all? (theſe are his own words,) 55 Apoſtle. commantls us 0 
e prove all things (What! by running from oneCommunion to another) 


| * Mut we needs therefore never bold faſt that rohich ir. good $-unſeled | 
« beads, and unſetled hearts ivill be wandring ; let thin go, tir g good 


'S « riddance of them if they be obſtinate; hut where this humour has de- 
fred one Church, this rigorous forcing of Paſtors on the People (as 
* Cacilian on the People of Carthage) has divided and 


eſtroyed 
« hundreds. - 95 e 


. 4 * f wy 5 4% = þ a 4 * : 
. . . * 3 ; | e e e e 
Thus far the Advocate-General for Schiſmatick e. | 


Judge now, Reader, whether the cauſes of the preſent Separation as 


they are laid down by my Adverſary, do not equally defend the 


Donatiſis in their Sehiſmm; and his making ſo light a matter of Schiſme = 


doth not give Encouragement to Men to make more. 
Sect. 27. But I ſhall not ſend him ſo far back as St. Cyprian, and 
St. Auguſtin, for better Inſtruction in this matter; but I ſhall refer him 
ts one whoſe Writings I perceive he is better acquainted with, even 
Cure of Di. Mr. Baxter. Who hath very well, in ſeveral Books, ſet forth che great 
— 1 „ Miſchief of Diviſions and Separations.. He doth not look upon them as 
Defence of petty and inconſiderable Inconveniencies, little Troubles tothe Church, the 
Cure, Þ. 2 HF  levity, and volubility of Mens Minds; but he quotes above 
forty Places of Scriptures againſt them, and faith, That the World, the 


t 
3. 
| Fleſb, and the Devil are the cauſes from whence they come ; that #hey are 


as much the Works of the Fleſh, as Adulteries, Fornications, &c. that 


contentious Dividers are carnal Men, and have, not the Spirit; that 
Chriſtian Dividers are the Wounding, nay the Killing of they chu as much as 
Director, ). lieth in the Dividers ;, and that to reform the Church, 


739, &c. 


it, is na wiſer than to cut out the. Liver, or Spleen; or Gall, 10 cleanſe 
them fom the, filth that both obſlru& them, and hinder them in their 


Office ;, that Diviſions are the deformities of the Church, the lamenta- 


tion f Friends, and the ſcorn of Enemies ; the diſhonour of Chriſt and 
the Goſpel ; the great hinderance of the Converſion and Salvation of 
the World, and of the Edification of the Members of the Church: That 
They fill the Church with Sins of a moit odigus Nature ; they cheriſh 
Pride and Malice, and Belying others (the Three great. Sins of the Devil) 

as naturally as dead fleſh breedeth Worms. In a word, the Scripture 
telleth us, that where envying and ſirife is, there is confuſion and every 


- evil work, (And, is not this a lamentable way of Reformation of ſome 


imaginary, or leſſer evils). Tet farther, he faith, They are unegſie to 
the perſons themſelves, and rob them of the ſwecteſt part of Religion; 
they lead diretily to Apoſtacy from the Faith, and ſhake States and King- 
doms, having 4 lamentable rer on the Civil Peace. Is all this no- 


thing but the natural effect of the levity. or volubility of Peoples Minds 


This, learned Author begins his Hook with a very ſtarched Relation of 

Miſchief of his admirable; Reading, Tbar in bis time be bath read an Elegant: Ora* 
Impo/. Sect. tion in praiſe. of a Quartan. Ague; another upon the Gout, 4 third upon 
8 Fully; but there wants one yet in the praiſe of Stbiſm ; and I never met 
with one that doth offer fairer toward it, than he doth. For he not 
only excuſes it, from the natural caufe of it, and the ſmall trouble that 
attends. it; but he implies it to be the conſequence f Men's w/mg their 
EReaſon, and not being made Brutes to be managed with u ſtrong Hit and 
ciriien Bridle, | But Mr. Barter will teach him another Leſſons for, he faith, 
let Sbifm bc, dn ge Jo 


be 


# *. ebaſe, fill they fit donn and reſi in Irreligion and Atheiſm. ' And if 


„ by dividing 
2 
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the Holj Gbo#t, that it is utterly without exruſe ; V bored, and Trea: * 


** 


ſm, and Perjury are not oftiter forbidden in the Goſpel, than this « That 

it is contrary to the uri deſign of Chriſt in our Redemption; which wat, 
10 reconcile us all to God, and 2 unite and centre us. all in him 2 Tbat | 
it is contrary to the deſign of the Spirit of Grate, and to the very nature 


Mgr arr it ſe That it is a Sin agbinſt the nearefi Bonds of o 
ben Relations | th each other; | that it is either a dividing Chriſt, 97 * 
robbing bim of a great part M bis Inheritance 3 And neither. of theſe is 
4 little fm: That it is accompanied with Self-ignorance, and Pride 
md great Unthankfulneſs ro Gad: "That Church-dividers are the moſt 
ſucceſsful ſervants of che Devil, being enemies to Chriſt in his Fantily and 1 
Livery: And that ſerve the Devil move effectually than open enemies - 
| That Schiſm is a ſin which contradiffeth all God's Ordinantes and Means 
of Grace, whith are purpoſdly to procure and maintain the Unity of bis 

Church. That it is a ſin againſt as great and lanietable Experiences, 

as almoſt any fin can be © And this is a heinous atoravatibn of ir; 

that it is commonly juſtified, and nor repented of Poje that commit it 

md it ic yet the more heinous, that it ir commonly father'd upon God : 
Ly, that it is moft unlike the Heavenly State, und in ſome regard 

worſe than the Kingdom of the Devil, for he would not deſtray 7 3 
dividing it againſt it ſelf. Remember now, ſaith he, that Schiſm, 'and * 
making. Parties and Diviſions in the Cburch, is not ſo ſmall 4 Sin as | 


many take it for, 1 conclude this, with his Admonition to Bagſhaw, ' _ ? 
upon his leſſening the Sin of Separation. Alaſs, dear Brother, that af. OE — 


ter ſo many years Silencing and Aſfliction, after Flames and Plagust, „ 
und Dreadful Fadements, after Twenty years Practice of tb fin it ſelf, "gab ; ; 
and teen we are buried in the Ruins which it cauſed, we ſhould mars Excep'iy ti 
yet know, that our own Uncharicable Diviſions, Alienations, d Se * 
tions are a Crying Sin | Tea, the Crying Sin; as well as the Untha m T. 5 
bleueſt and Hurtfulneſs of others. 45 Will God leave us alſo, eum 
u, to the Obdurateneſs of Pharaoh > Doth not Judgment begin with 
ut? Is there not Crying Sin with ur? What bave we done to Chriſt's 
Kingdom, to this Kine dom, to our Friends (dead and alive) to our ſelves; 
and (laſs) to our Sram our Diviſions. And, Do we not feel it © 
Do we not know it ? Ir it to us, even to us, 4 Crime intolerable to call 
ns to Repemtance ? Woe to 11 Into what 'Hard-heartedneſs bave we 
| fomed our ſelves ? Tra, that we ſbould continue, and Paſſionately defend 
it ? When will God give us Repentance unto Life ® © 
Let Mr. 4. read theſe Patſages over Seriouſly, and then conſider, 
Whether he can go on to Excuſe, and Palliate the S IN of 
Salm, on} ks > ON AT 34 
But it may be ſaid,” That Mr. A. ſpeaks all this Comparatively, with 
enſlaving our Fudgments and Conſtiences to others, which he calls an 
* Enormous and Monſtrous Principle ; and he ſaith, This is 4 Medicine 
, wevrſe than the Poyſon, even us "tis much better to bave a Rational Soul, tho 
ſubjett to Miſtakes, than the Soul of a Brute, "which may be managed as 
Jon will, with a ſtrong Bit and Bridle. To make it plain, that he 
makes little or nothing of the Sin of Separation, we mult attend to 
the Argument he was to anſwer 3 which was, That if ir be lawful to 
| ſeparate on a pretence of greater 2 where there is an Agreement 
in Doftrine, and the ſubſt ant ial parts of Worſhip, as is agreed in our Caſe, | 
then a bare difference of Opinion, as to ſome circumſtances of Worſhip; 
and the beſt Conſtitution of Churches, will be ſufficient Ground to = 


— 


— 
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Communion, and to ſet up nem CHnircbes; which conſidering the great 
variety of Men's fancies about theſe matters, is to make an infinite 
Diviſcbility in Churches, without any poflible ſtop to farther Separation, 
Where we ſee plainly the Inconvenience urged is endleſs Separation: 
Doth he ſet any kind of bounds to it? No; but. only talks of incon- 
fderable and petty Inconventences, and ſome little trouble that may 4. 
riſe to a Church from the levity and volubility of Men's Minds, i. e. 
let Men ſeparate as long as they will, this is the worſt of it; and he 

_ muſt grant, that though Separation berendleſs, there is no harm in it. 


But he that could find out a medium between Circumſtances of Morſbip, 


and Subſtantialt; can find out none between endleſs Separation, and the 
enſlaving Men's Judgments and Cunſciences; for he fuppoſes, one of 
the two muſt of neceſſity be: Which is plain giving up the Carſe to 
the Papiſts.. For this is their Argument, Either we muſt give up our 
Judgments and Conſciences to the Conduct of our. Guides, or there will 
be endleſs Separation. He grants the conſequence, and cries, What 
then? It is nothing but the levity and volubility of Men's Minds, and 
this is much rather to be choſen than the other. But any ſound Prote- 
ſtant that underſtands the State of the Controver/ie between us and 
them (as this Author apparently doth not) will preſently deny the 
Conſequence : Becauſe a prudent and due ben in lawful things 
lies between Tyranny over Men's Conſciences, and endleſs Separation. 
But he knows no Medium between being tied Neck and Heels toge- 
ther, and leaping over Hedge and Ditch,. being kept within no Bounds. 
And what ignorance or malice is it to ſuppoſe, that our Church brings. 
in that enormous and monſtrous Principle, of enſlaving Men's Judgments 
an Conſciences,. forcing them to ſurrender their Reaſons to naked Will 
and Pleaſures. and if he doth not ſuppoſe it, his Difcourſe is frivolous 
and impertinent. For, a due ſubmiſſion to the Rules of our eſtabliſhed 
Church, without any force on the Conſciences of Men, as to the Infalli- 
bility-of Guides, or neceſſity of the things themſelves; will put a ſuffi- 
cient ſtop to Separation; Which muſt be endleſs on my Adverſaries 


ion e ee 0524 

Sec. 28. (5.) Laſtly, I Argue againſt, this Separation, from the 
Obligation which lies upon all Chriſtians, to preſerve the Peace and Uni- 
ty of the Church. And now I have brought the matter home to the 
Conſciences of Men, who it may be will little regard other Inconveni- 
ences, if the practice of Separation do not appear to be unlamfi from 
the Word of God. Which I now undertake to prove, upon theſe 
Suppoſitions. {10 | % 
(.) That all Chriſtians are under the ffricteſt Obligations to preſerve 
the Peace and Unity of the Church. For it is not poſſible to ſuppoſe, 
that any Duty ſhould be bound upon the Conſciences of Men, with 


plainer Precepts, and ſtronger Arguments than this is. The places 
are ſo many, that it were endleſs tg repeat them; and therefore need- - 


leſs, becauſe this is agreed on all hands. So that violation of the Unity 
of the Church, where there is no ſufficient reaſon to juſtifie it, is a 
Sin, as much as Murder is, and as plainly forbidden. But it happens 


here, as it doth in the other caſe, that as Murder is always a ſin; but 


there may be ſome circumſtances, which may make the taking away a 
Man's Life, not to be Murder; ſo it may happen, that though Schiſen 
be always a /n, yet there may be ſuch circumſtances which may make 

a Separation not to be a Schiſm ;, but then they muſt be ſuch Reaſons, 
S * a 


> A9q 0 


* as are not fetched from our 1 995 no more chan in the caſe of Mur- 
= der; but ſuch as are allowed by God himſelf in his Law, For, he only 
ag that made the Law can except from it. F 
*Þ (. JA la of the Church doth not lie in a bare communion of- 
=Y Faith and Love, but in a Foynt-participation of the Ordinances appointed 


Chriſt zo be obſerved in his Church. For although the former be a 
ty, yet it doth not take in the whole Duty of a Chriſtian, which is + 
to join together, as Members of the ſame Body. And therefore they are 
commanded to Aſſemble together; and upon the firſt Inſtitution of a 
Chriſtian Church, it is ſaid, The Diſciples continued in the Apoſtles Doctrine nev.10.25, 
and Fellowſbip, and in breaking of Bread, and inPrayers. And the Apoſtle ,q , 4 
ſets forth Chriſtians as making one Body, by Communion in the Ordinances ' 
of Chrift, We being many are one Bread, and one Body; for we are 2 8 
Partakers f that, one Bread. And by one Spirit, we are all Baptized , Cor. 12. 
into one Body; whether we be Jews or Gentiles, bond or oct, and baue 13. 
been all made to drink into one Spirit. The Unity of the Chriſtian mphec4.2p 
Church, St. Paul ſaith, is to be preſerved by the Bond of Peace; and + 5 
that 5 4 ſuppoſetli One Body and One Spirit ; and the Members of 
that Body as they are united to one Head, whom he calls One Lord, 
ſo they are joined together by One Faith, and One Baptiſm. There- 
fore as the Unity of the Church is founded upon ſome External Bonds, 
. as well as Internal, that is, One Faith, and One Baptiſm, as well as 
One Lord, and One Spirit; ſo the manifeſtation of this Unity ought 
to be by External Acts; for, How can this Unity be diſcovered by As 
merely Internal and Spiritual; as inward love. to the Members of the 
Body, being preſent in Spirit, &c? Therefore, the Obligation to pre- 
ſerve the Unity of the Church, doth imply a joining together withgghe 
other Members of the Church, in common and Publick As of Re- 


P 3 3 " TP 
N 3.) Nothing can diſcharge a Chriſtian from this Obligation to Com- 
union with his Felow-Members, but what is allowed by Chriſt or his 
Apoſtles, as a ſufficient Reaſon for it. Becauſe this being a_new 2 
of Chriſt's own Inſtitution ; and the obligation to Communion heing ſo 
ſtrictly enjoined, we are to ſuppoſe it ſtill to hold, where ſome plain 
declaration of his Will to the . contrary doth not appear. Although 
God hath, with great ſeverity, forbidden ling : Yet when himſelf 

appointed particular caſes, wherein Men's Lives were to be taken 
away; we are N alfur' d, that in theſe caſes it is not that 1 4 


; 


= ax 


which is forbidden; To in the preſent caſe, if it appear that altliou 
Separation from the Communion of Chriſtians be a thing condemned ; 
Jett the ſame Authority, do allow particular exemptions, we are certain 
In thoſe cafes ſuch Separation is no fin. But then, as in the former 
caſe, no Man is exempted from the guilt of ſhedding blood, who 
upon his own fancy takes upon him to execute Juſtice; ſo. here, no 
Man's imagination that he doth ſeparate for, a good end, will juſtifie 
his Separation; for the guilt of the fin remains as great in it ſelf; 
And. there 5 0 any other ſin more aggravated in the New Teſta- 
ment than this; it being ſo directly contraty, to that Unity of his 
_ Church, which our Saviour prayed for, arid his Apoſtles with ſo muck Johd ij. 
earneſtneſs recommend to all Cfiriftians 3. and uſe ſo many Argu- 
ments to perſuade Men to.perſevet®., From-hence Jrenaws faith, That 
Chriſt will come to Fudge thoſe, who make Sehiſms in the, Church, and . 
Eber regard” their own advantage, than the Churches Unity ;, who, jo Mm 
2842 i | 5 N « : 2 7 
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5 bt cauſes , or for am, make nothing of cutting aſunder the great and 
1 9 Body of Chriſt, and do what in them lies to deſtroy it. They 

eak for Peace, ſaith he, but they mean Mar; they ſtrain at à Gnat, and 
ſwallow Camels. The benefit they "My to bring to the Church, cannot 
make amends for the miſchief of their Schiſm. Nothing Frag God more, 


_ ſaith St. Chry ſoſtom, than to divide, his Church: Nay, faith he, the Blood 


E of Martyrdom Toll not waſh off the guilt of it. The miſchief the Church 


receives by it, is greater than it receives from open Enemies; for the one 
makes it more glorious, the other expoſes it to ſhame among its Egemies, 
when it is ſet upon by its own Children. This, faith he, 7 ſpeak to thoſe 
' who make no great matter of Schiſm, and indifferently go to the Meetings 
F thoſe who divide the Church. © If their Doctrine be contrary to ours, 
517 42 þ that reaſon they ought to abſtain, if not, π]ůu HN Mo, they ought to 
4b it ſo mich the rather. Do not you know what Corah, Dathan, and 
Abiram ſuffer'd ? and not they only, but thoſe that were with them. But 
you ſay, they have the ſame Faith, and oy are very Orthodox : V 
then, faith he, do they ſeparate? One Lord, one Faith, one Baptiſm, 
F they do well, we ol, if we do well they do ill. If they haue the 
ſame Doctrines, — ame Sacraments, for what cauſe do they ſet up ano- 
cher Church in oppoſition to ours? It is nothing but vain-glory, ambition, 
and deceit. Take away the People from them, and you cut off the diſeaſe, 


” 


And after much more to that purpoſe, I ſpeak theſe things, ſaith he, 


that no Man might ſay, he did not know it to be ſuch a ſm: I tell you, 


and teſtifie this to you, that Separation from the Church, or dividing of it, 


ir no leſs a ſm, than falling into Hereſſe. If the fin then be ſo great and 


U 


dangerous, Men ought to examine, with great care, what caſes thoſe are 
wherein Separation may be made without fin. TAS) 

And I do earneſtly defire” our Brethren, as they love their own Souls, 

and would avoid the guilt of ſo great a Sin, impartially, and without 

prejudice to conſider this paſſage of Jreneus, and how parallel it is with 

their own Caſe. who ſeparate from us, and ſet up other Churches in 

oppoſition to ours, which yet they acknowledge to be very, Orthodox, and 

to agree with them in the ſame Doctrine, and the ſame Sacrgments, _ 

4. There are Three Cafes wherein the Scripture allows of Separa- 

FOE, ͤã Tu BY is 

Fir, In the caſe of idolatrous WW, 75 For the Precepts are as plain 

that Chriſtians ſnould abſtain from Idolatry, as that the Would preſerve 

1Cor.10. 6. the unity of the Church. Neither be ye Idolaters, Flee from Idolatty. 

18 hg. Keep your ſelues from Idols, 2" Thou ſbalt love the Lord thy God, and him 


Mat. 4. 19. Only ſbalt thou ſerve. And to the caſe of Idolatert, St. Paul applies the 


[4 


2Cor. 6.17. WOrds ſpoken of old to the Babylonians, Come aut from among them, and be 
ſeparate, and touch nat the unclean thing. Now in this” caie, where 


there is fo plain a Comindnd, there is no doubt of the lawfulneſs of Se- 


parotion; if Men cannot join with a Church in their religious Wor- 
fhip, without doing that which Ged hath ſo ſtrictly forbidden. 


: 2::4@; . Dee. F An Wann 2 „ 
| Heb. 13. . Secondly, In caſe of falſe Doctrine being impoſed in ſtead of true: For 


1j. ” although in other things great ſubmiſſion is required to the Guides and 


1Theſl. 5. Gbvernours of the Church 5 yet if my Teachers offer to bring arother 
Gals, 6,71 Goſpel, or to corrupt the true one, St. Paul denounces an Anathema againſt 
ts 1d have no communion with them, 


8. rem; and that implies that they ſhguld | nanion Wi 
from the Body, (like putrid Mem: 
St. Paul commands Titus, when 


but look upon. dem as Perſons cus 
Tu. 3. 10. bers) Jeſt they mould corrupt the r 


% 


. . +-": thete is ud Hopes of reclaiming ſuch, to exclude them from the 8e. 
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| city of Chriſtians. St. John forbids all familiar converſation with ſuch. | 
3 The Church of Epheſus is cortimended for bating the Nicblait ant, and 2 fobn 10. 
1 the Church of Pergannis reproved for tolerating their Doctrine. E 
a - Thirdly, Tn cafe Men make things indifferent neceſſary to Salvation, 1 
Ms and divide the Church upon that account. And this was the caſe of 
ch the falſe Apoſtles, who tirged the Ceremonies of the Law, as neceſſary to Ads 15. f. 
ne Salvation; and to propagate this opinion of theirs, they went up and 
” down, and endeavour'd to draw away.the Apoſtles Diſciples, and to ſet 
ſe up ſeparate Churches among the Chriſtians ;, and to allow none to par- 
7 take with them, that did not own the Neceſſity of the Fewiſh Ceremonies 
re, to Salvation. Now although St. Paul himſelf complied ſometimes with 
* | the ptactice of them; and the Jewiſb Chriſtians eſpecially in Futlea, 
ad generally obſerved them; yet when theſe falſe Apoſtles came to enforce 
ut the obſervation of them, as neceſſary to Salvation, then he bid the Chri- 
by ſtians at Philippi to beware of them, i. e. to fly their communion, and Phil. 3. 4. 
. have nothing to do with them. Theſe are all the Caſes I can find in 
& | the New Teſtament, wherein Separation from publick Communion is al- 
my lowed'; but there are two others, wherein St. Paul gives particular Di- 
n, rections, but ſuch as do not amount to yo ie 
ſe, 1. The different Opinions they had about Mets and Drinks; ſome 
1 were for a b iam gy Abſtinence, from all Fleſh ,, ſome for a Fewiſh gom.14; 2 
1, Abſtinence, from ſome certain ſorts; others for 4 full Chriſtian Liberty. 
it, Now this being a matter of Diet, and relating to their own Families, the 
1d Apoſtle adviſes them not to cenſure or judge one another; but notwith- 
re ſtanding this difference, to join together as Chriſtians in the Duties com- 

mon to them all. For the Kingdom of God doth not lie in Meats and — 15. 
E, Drinks ; i. e. Let every one order his Family as he thinks fit; but that 
_ requires innocency, and a care not to give diſturbance to the Peace of the 
th Church for theſe matters; which he calls peace and joy in the Holy Gho#, 
in which is provoked and grieved by the diſſentions of Chriſtians. And he, 
ad | faith he, that in theſe things ſerveth Chrift, is acceptable to God, and ap- — 18. 
35 proved of men. Let us therefore follow after the things that make for — 15. 
4 peace, and things wherewith we may edifie one another. In ſuch Caſes 
I then, the Apoſtle allows no Separation from the publick communion of 
in Chriſtians. It was the ſame caſe as to the obſervation of Days then; 
ve for ſome Chriſtians went then on Jewiſh Holidays to the Synagogues ; 
= others did not ; but for ſuch things they ought not to divide from each 
im Others communion in the common Acts of Chriſtian Worſhip. And the 
he deſign of the Apoſtle is not to lay down a flanding Rule of mutual for- 
be bearance as to different Communions; but to ſhew that ſuch differences 
Te ought not to be an occaſion of breaking Communion among Chriſtians, 
e- — ſo the Apoſtle's diſcourſe, Rom. 14. holds ſtrongly againſt Separation, 


r- on theſe and the like accounts. = | 
7 2. The corrupt Lives of many who were not under the Church's Cenſure. 
When St. Paul taxes ſo many Corruptions in the Church of Corinth, no 
wonder if ſome of them, put the caſe to them, what they ſhould do, 
in caſe they knew ſome Members of the Church to be Men of bad Lives: 
although the offences were not ſcandalons, by being publickly known, mu 
they abſtain from the communion of the Church for theſe? To this St. Paul 1cor. 5.1. 
anſwers, That every private Chriſtian ought to forbear all familiar Con- | 
verſation with ſuch : If any one that is a brother, be a fornicator, &c. 
with ſuch @ one, no not to eat, Which is all the Apoſtle requires of 
private Chriſtians; but if the Scandal be publick, as that of the ince- 
7 > CC | ſlut 
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513. 


caſting ſuch out; not as though the Church-Communion: were defilad 1 
they continued in; but the reputation and honour of the Church ſuf. 
tercd. by it; the preſervation whereof, is the true cauſe of the Church 
5 But the Apoſtle gives not the leaſt countenance to private 

lens withdrawing from the Church's Communion, though ſuch- perſons 
ſtill continued in it. For there may be many reaſons. to break off pri- 
vate familiarity, which will not hold as to publick Communion. For 


our Communion in publick is a thing which chiefly reſpects God, and a 


7 a of his own appointing, the benefit whereof depends up- 
2 l 


on his Promiſes, and all the communion they have with other Men, is 
only. joining together for the performance of a common religious Duty : 
but private familigrity is a thing which wholly reſpects the Perſon'scon- 
verſe with, and a thing of mere choice, and hardly to be imagined with- 


out approbation at leaſt, if not imitation of their wickedneſs, And there- 


fcre to argue from one to the other is very unreaſenable, - 


, 0 i * 


The matter of Separation being thus tated, according to the Serip- 


ture, there can be no way left ta juſtiſie the Separation from our Church, 
but to prove, either that our Morſbip is idolatrous; or that our Doctrine 


7s falſe, or that our Ceremonies, are made neceſſary. to Salvation ;, which 
are all ſo remote from any colour of Truth, that none of my Adverſaries 
have yet had the hardineſs to undertake it. But however, what Pleas 
= A bring to juſtifie this Separation, muſt in the next place be ex- 
amined, | | CR 
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Ihe Pleas for Separation examined. 


$. I. The Plea for Separation from the Conſlitution of the Parochial 


Churches conſidered. F. 2. Fuſtice Hobart's Tefttmony for Conprecati- 
onal Churches anſwered. F. 3. No Evidence in N for billepen- 
dent Congregations. F. 4. The Church of Carthage governed by Epiſ- 
copal Power, and not Democratical in St. Cyptian's'time, F. 5, 6:No 


evidence in Scripture of more Churches than one in a City, though there 
be f more be er F. 7. No rule in Scripture to nit Church» 
' power to a ſingle Congregation | 


> 


pation; but the general Rules extend it farther. 
F. 8. Of Dioceſan Epiſ ; the Queſtion about it ſMtted, But one 
in1 ches, though many Aſſemblies. F. 9. Di- 
vceſan Epi ſcopaey clearly: proved in the African Churches, The extent 


_ of St. Auſtin's Dioceſe. F. 10. Dioceſan Epiſcanacy of Alexandria. 


e largeneſs of Theodoret's Dioceſe; the Teſtimony of his Epiſtle 


cleared from all Mr. B's late Objectiont. F. 11: Dioceſan Epiſcopacy 
not repugnant to any inſtitution of Chrift, proved from Mr. B. 2172 


F. 12. The Power of Preſbyters in our Church. F. 13. The Epiſcopal 
Power fucceeds the Apoſtolical, proved from many. Teſtimonies. > F. 14; 
What Power of Diſcipline is left to Parochial Churches,” as to Admiſſi- 
on. F. 15. Whether the Power of Suſpenſion be no part of Churth Diſ- 


cipline. F. 16, 17. Of the defect of Diſcipline; and whetber it oer. 
throws the __ F our Parochial Churches. F 18. Of National 
| the gr # 


Churches, and rounds on which they are built. F. 19. The ad. 
vantages of National Churches above Independent Conpreg ations. F. 20. 
Mr. B. Quæries about National Churches anſwered.” The Notion of 
the Church of England explained. F. 21. What neceſſuy of one Con- 


” ſlitutive Regent part of a'National Church. F. 22. What Conſent ia 
neceſſary to the Union of a National Church. F. 23. Other Objections 
anſwered, F. 24. Of the Peoples Power of chuſing their own Pa- 
ſtors. Not founded in Scripture. F. 25. The Teſtimony of Antiquity 
concerning it fully enquired into. The great diſturbance of popular 


Elections; the Canons againi them. The Chriſtian Princes interps- 
ng. The ancient Rights of Nomination and Preſentation. The pra- 
Gice of foreign Proteſtant Churches. No reaſon to take away the 
Riphts of Patronage to put the choice into the peoples hands. Ob- 
Hine anſwered. F. 26. No unlawfulneſs in the Terms of our 
Communion. Of ſubſtantial parts of Worſhip. The things agreed 


- on both ſides. F. 27. The way of finding the difference between 


mere Ceremonies and parts of Divine Worſhip cleared. F. 28. The 


difference of the Popiſh Doftrine from ours as to Ceremonies. 
F. 29. The. Sign of the Croſs a Rite of Admiſſion into out Church, and 


#24 of Divine Worſhip. F. 30. No new Sacrament, Mr, B. Ob. 


jections anſwered, F 31. His great miſtakes about the Papiſts Do- 


Flrins 
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Erine rer. the Moral Cauſaliy of Sacraments. F. 32. Of the 


Cuſtoms obſerved in our Church, though not ſtricthy required. F. 33.0 


the Cenſures of the Church againit Oppoſers of Ceremonies, and the ; oh 


of Excommunication ipſo facto. F. 34. Of the Plea of an erroneous 
© Conſcience, in the caſe of Separation. F. 35. Of Scruples of Conſci- 
ence ſtill remaining. F. 36. Of tbe uſe of Godfathers and Godmother; 
in 75 F. 37. No ground of Separation becauſe more Ceremonies 
may be introduced. F. 38. No „ Reaſon as to the Diſſenters 
Pleas for feparating from our Churc b, and our ſeparation from the Church 
An . containing ſeveral Letters of eminent Proteſtant Divines 
abroad, ſhewing the unreaſonableneſs of the preſent Separation from the 
Church f England. CM SB 
Letter of Monſieur Le Moy, 
—— Of Monſieur Le Angle, RIM 
—— Of Monfieur Claude. oO 


Sec. I. 


as relate to the Conſtitution of our Church. 2. To the 


Terme of Communion with it. 3. To the Conſciences of Diſſenters. 


4. To the Parity of Reaſon as to our Separation from Rome, 
I. Such as relate to the Conſtitution of our Church Which are 


theſe, | 


1. That our Parochial Churches are not of Chriſt's Inſtitution. 
2. That our Dioceſan Churches are unlawful, 
3. That our National Church hath no foundation. | 
4. That the People are deprived of their Right in the choice of 
their Paſtors. . | 
I. I begin with our Parochial Churches; becauſe it is Separation from 
theſe, with which we principally charge our Adverſaries; for herein 
they moſt diſcoyer their Principles of Separation, ſince in former times, 
the Nonconformiſts thought it their duty to keep up Communio# with them. 


But ſince the Congregational-way hath prevailed in England, the preſent 


Diffenters are generally fallen into the practice of it, whatever their 
Principles are, at leaſt fo far as concerns forſaking Communion with our 
Parochial Churches, and joining together in 2 Congregations for 
Divine Worſhip. This Principle is therefore the firſt thing to be exa- 
mined, And the main foundation of that way, I ſaid, was, that Com- 
munion in Ordinances muſt be only in ſuch Churches as Chri#t himſelf 
inſtituted by unalterable Rules, which were only particular and Congre- 
| Hae» Churches. Concerning which I laid down two things, (1.) That 
uppoſing Congregational Churches to be of Chriſt's Inſtitution, this was 
no reaſon for ſeparation from our Parochial Churches, which have all 
the eſſentials of ſuch true Churches. in them. (2.) That there is no rea- 
ſon to believe that the Inſtitution of Churches was limited to particular 
Congregations, _ | | OST 


im anſwer to this, Dr. O. faith theſe things, (i.) That they do not de- 


ny, at leaf ſome of our Parochial Churches to be true Churches: But why 
then do they deny Communion with them? But, he ſaith, he hopes it 
will not be made a Rule, that Communion may. not be with-held, ( to the 


ſenſe muſt be although not be left out) or withdrawn from any Church 


in any thing, ſo long as it continues as unto the eſſence of it to * ſo. 
Sy es ER, his 
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LL the conſiderable Plea at this time made uſe of for 
Separation, may be reduced to theſe Heads. 1. Such 
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T - This is ſomewhat odly and faintly expreſſed. But as long as he 1 
be grants, that our Parochial Churches are not guilty of ſuch beinous Errors 
Of in Doctrine, or idolatrous Practice in Worſhip as to 280 them of the Being 5 
ce and Nature of Churches, I do aſſert it to be a Sin to ſeparate from them. EF —_— 
mo Not but that I think, there may be a ſeparation without ſin, from a re ! 9 
(t- ciety retaining the eſſentials of a Church; but then I ſay, the reaſon of 4 
45 ſuch ſeparation is, ſome heinous Error in Doctrine, or ſome idolatrous Pra- 1 
* Gice in Warſvip, or ſome tyranny over the Conſciences of men ; which may 
Be not be ſuch, as to deſtroy true Baptiſm, and therefore conſiſtent with the 
b eſſentials of a Church. And this is all that I know the Proteſtant IFriters 
5 dd aſſert in this matter. £19 84 1,94, e e ating, of 
65 ( 2.) He anſwers, That they do not ſay, that becauſe Communion in Ordi- 
? nantes muſt be only in ſuch Churches as Chriſt hath inſtituted, that there- 

fore it is lawful and neceſſary to ſeparate from Parochial Churchet, but if © 

it be on other grounds neceſſary ſo to ſeparate or 1withold Communzon from 

them, it is the duty of them 1who do ſo, to join themſelves in or unto ſome 

other particular Congregation. | e e {1 
: Io which I reply, that this is either not to the buſineſs, or it is a 
i 5 plain giving up the Cauſe of Independency. For, wherefore did the diſ- 
h ſent ing Brethren ſo much inſiſt upon their ſeparate Congregations, when 
” not one of tlie things, now particularly alleged againſt our Church, was 
8 required of them? But if he inſiſts on thoſe things common to our 
= Church with other reformed Churches, then they are ſuch things, as he 


ſuppoſes contrary to the Firſt Inſtitution of Churches}, And then I in- 
_ treat him to tell me, what difference there is, between ſeparating b m 
our Churches becauſe Communion in Ordinances is only to be enjgy'd'in ſuch 
| Chutches as Chriſt bath inſtituted, and ſrperting fl them becauſe they 
baus things repugnant to the firſt Inſtitution of Churches ? Is not this the 
f WES, 705 N ok <P" We . N ef 
primiry reaſon of Separation, uſe Chriſt bath appointed amulterable 
Rules for the Government of his Church; which we are bound to obſerve, 


n and which are not obſerved in Parochin] Churches? Indeed, the moſt 
4 immediate reaſon of ſeparation from ſuch a Church is not obſerving Chriſf's 
y Inſtitution; þut the primary ground is, that Chriſt hath ſettled ſuch Rules 
. for Churches which miſt be unalterably obſerved. Let us then (i.) ſup- * 
: poſe, that Chriſt hath by unalterable Rules appointed that a Church ſhall 
confi only of ſuch a modes of men us may meet in one Congrezation, ſ 
x qualified; and that theſe by entring into Covenant with each other become 
: a Church, and chooſe their Officers, who are to Teach, and Admoniſh and 
. Adniniſter Sacraments, and to exerciſe Diſcipline by the conſent of the Con- 


6 gregation', And let us (2.) ſuppoſe ſuch a Church not yet gathered, but 
there lies fit matter for "if diſperſed up and down in ſeveral Pariſhes, 
t (3. Let us ſuppoſe Dr. O. about to gather ſuch'n Church. (A.) Let us 
x ſuppoſe not one thing peculiar to our Church required of theſe members f 
1 neither the aereal fign of the Crbſs, nbr kneeling at the Communion, Gr. 
; defire then to know; whether Dr. O. be not bound by theſe 49121terable 
; Rides to draw theſe members from Communion with their Parochial Chur“ 
chez, on purpuſe that they might form a Congregational Church, according 
; _ toChriffs Inſtitution 2 Either then he muſt quit theſe unalterable Rules, 
7 and the beſtitwtion of Chriſt; or he muſt acknowledge that ſerting up a 
A Congtegational Church is the primaty groumd of their Separation from our 
e Parochial Churches. If they do ſuppoſe but on⸗ of thoſe Ordinances want 
Z ing which they! believe Chrift hath inſtirmed in particular Churt het, do 


=” they not believe this a ſaſfigent ground for ſeparation ? It is not IE | 
0 +} 4} . — : | ore 
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fore any Reaſon peculiar to our Church, which is the true Cauſe of er 


ſeparation; but ſuch Reaſons as are common to all Churches, that are ng 
formed juſt after their own model. If there be then unalterable Ridles fir 
Congregational Churches, thoſe muſt be obſerved, and ſeparation made in 
order to it; and therefore ſeparation is neceſſary upon Dr: O's groungs, 
not from the particular Conditions of Communion with us, but becauſe 
our Parochial Churches, are not formed after the Congregational ag. 
But this was a neceſſary piece of art at this time, to keep fair with the 
Presbyterian Party, and to make them believe (if they can be fo forgetful) 
that they do not own ſeparation from their Churches, but only from ours, 
the contrary whereof is ſo apparent from the debates with the diem; 
Bret hren, and the ſetting up Congregational Churches in thoſe days, that 
they muſt be forgetful indeed, who do not remember it. Have thoſe 
of the Congregational way ſince alter d their judgnients? Hath Dr. O. 
yielded, that in caſe ſome terms of Communion. in our Church were not 
inſiſted upon, they would give over ſeparation £ Were not their Chur 
ches firſt gathered out of Presbyterian Congregations £ And if Prevbyte- 
7y had been ſetled upon the Kings Reſtauration, would they not have 
continued their Separation? Why then muſt our Church now be accu- 
ſed for giving the Occaſion to the Independant ſeparation, when it is no- 
toriouſly otherwiſe ;; and they did ſeparate and form their Churches, up- 
on reaſons common to our Church with all other Reformed Churches? 
This is more artificial than mgenuous. OO 
Seck. 2. As to the Second, Dr. O. anſwers, that it is ſo clear and evi- 
dent in matter of fact, and ſoneceſſary from the nature of the thing, that 
the Churches planted by the Apoſtles were limited to Congregations, that 
many wiſe Men, whally unconcerne4.in our Controverſies, do take it fur a 
thing to be granted by all without diſpute. - And for this two Teſtimonies 
are alleged, of Juſtice Hobart, and Father Paul; but neither of them 
ſpeaks to the point. All that Chief Fuſtice Hobart ſaith is, That the Pri- 
nit ive Church in its gredteſt Purity, was but voluntary Congregations of 
Believers ſubmitting themſelves to the Apoſtler, and after to tbe Paſtors. 
Meth inks Dr. O. thould have left this Teffimony to his Friend L. du 


« Moulin, it ſignifies ſo very little to the purpoſe; or rather, quite over- 


throws his Hypotheſis; as appears by theſe two Arguments. (I.) Thoſe 
voluntary Congregations. over which the Apoſiles tere ſet, were no limited 
Congregations of any . one. particular Church; but thoſe \Congregations 
over whom the Apoſtles were ſet;.are thoſe of which, Juſtice Hobart 
ſpeaks. And therefore it is plain he. ſpake of all the Churches which 
were under the care of the Apoſtles, which he calls valuntatary Con- 
gregations., . (2. ). Thoſe voluntary Congregations over. whom the Apo- 

ſlles appointed Paſtors after their deceaſe, were no particular Congre- 
e in one City; but thoſe of whom Juſtice Hobart ſpeaks, were 
ſuch; for he ſaith, they firſt ſubmitted to the Apoſtles, and after to other 
Paſtors, But JuſtigQe Hobart could not. beſuthra ſtranger to Antiquity 
to believe that the Chriſtians in the Age after the. Apoſtles amounted but 
to one Congregation in u City. And therefore, if he conſults Juſlice Ho- 


5 . » 


bart's honour or his own, I adviſe him to let it alone for the future. As 
to the Jeſtimony of Father Faul, it only concerns the Democratical Go- 
vernment of the Chur eb, and 1 wonder how it came intg this place, , 
ſhall therefore conſider it in its due ſeaſoo n 

Set. 3. I come therefore to conſider now, the evidence for the Infli- 


u ion of Congregational Churches z, concerning which, theſe c words 


+ 
* ” 


*. 


« the allowances for 3 which can be deſired: hut if this were 
« granted, where are the unalterable Rules, that as ſoon as the compa- 
« ny became too great for one particular Aſſembly, they muſt become a , 
« new Church under peculiar Officers and an independent Authority? 
To this Dr. O. anſwers in four particulars. ee Tri Nos 
1. That an account may e er long be given of the inſenſible deviation of 
the Firſt Churches after the deceaſe of the Aol from the Rule of the firſt 
Inſtitution + which although at firft it began in matters of ſmall moment; 


yet ſtill they increaſed until they iſſued in a. fatal Apoſtaſie; or as he after 
Ae it, kaving their Infant ſtate, by degrees, 5 at la# brought forth 


the Man of Sin. But I do not underſtand how this at all anſwers the 
former Paragraph of my Sermon concerning the firſt Inſtitution of Churches 

but being I ſuppoſe intended fot a Reaſon why he doth not afterwards aid 
ſwer to the evidence out of. Antiquity, I ſhall not only ſo far take notice 
of it, as to let him know, that when that is done, I do not queſtion, - 
but the Primitive Church will find ſufficient Advocates in the Church of 


England: but I defire that undertaker to conſider, what a blot and di- 
ſhonour it will be to Chriſtian Religion, if the Primitive Churches could not 


hold to their firſt Inſtitution, not for one Age after the Apoſtles. I know 
what abominable Hereſies there were ſoon after, if not in the Apoſtles 
days; but the queſtion is not concerning theſe, but the pureſt and beſt 
Churches ; and about them, not whether ſome ws Controverſies might 
not ariſe, and humane infirmities be diſcovered ; but wherher they did 
deviate from the plain Inſtitutions of Chriſt, and the unalterable Rules of 


' Governmeng, which he had fixed in bis Church? This ſeems utterly 


incredible to me upon this conſideration among many others: That 
Government is ſo nice and tender a thing, that every orie is ſo much 
concerned for his ſhare in it, that men are not eaſily induced to part 
with it. Let us ſuppoſe the Government of the Church to have been 
Democratical at firſt, as Dr. Oi ſeems to do; is it probable; that the Pæo- 
ple would have been wheadled out of the ſweetneſs of Government ſo 
ſoon and made no noiſe about it? Yea, Dr. O. tells us that in Cyprian's 
time it continued at Carthage; and others ſay, a great deal longer: there 
was then no ſuch change às to this part of the Government Id ſoon after. 
And why ſhould we imagin it otherwiſe, as to extent of Power and Ju- 
riſcliction? Suppoſe Chriſt had limited the Power of a Church to one 
Congregation ;, the Paſtor of that Church could have rio more pretence 


over any other Congregation, than Dr. O. by being Paſtor over one 
Congregation in London, could challenge a right to Govern all the 
| Independent Congregations in Londun or about it; and appoint their ſe- 


veral Teachers, and call them to an account for their proceedings. I 
appeal now to any man of conſideration, whether there be the leaſt pro- 
bability that ſuch an alteration could be made without great noiſe and 
diſturbanee ? Would not Mr. C. Mr. B. Mr: C. and many more, think 
themſelves concerned to ſtand up for theit own Rights # And if they 

| Dddd „ 
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could be drawn into the deſign, udn the Peopleſubmir >, Let us 
fincey bad planted ſuch Gongragationet Churches there, as have been 
formed vrithin theſe 16ſt 30. years at Plimorith, | Boſton, Herefurd, News 
baren, &. and had inveſted / every Congregation with the full Pomer 
of the Keys, the Execution -wWheteof they had intruſted with the ſe. 
veral Wderfvips, within their-own Conęregation; but ſo, as not to 
have any Power\ or Authority, over the Elders or Members of any other 
Congregation : Let us then ſuppoſe, that after the deceaſe of the 4% 
Fler, -theſe Churches gradually declined ſo far, xhat in this Age 
Mr. Cotton: at Boſton ſhould take upon him the whole Power of the 
« Keys, and not only ſo, but appoint Paſtors. over other Congregations, 
and keep a great number of Elders under him, and challenge the. Fc. 
cleſiaſtical Furiſdifion over the whole Colony of Maſſachuſets, of which 
Boſton's the chief Town , and ſo three others do the ſame at the 
chief Places of the other Colonies ,, Would not this be a wonderful al- 
teration of the Church Government? And is it poſſible to conceive, 
ſuch a change ſhould be brought about inſenſibly, without any com- 
plaint of the ſubordinate Elders, or the members of the Congregations, 
who were robbed, of their inherent Right by an Inſlitution of Chrit, 
and fo late an eſtabliſhment by the Apoſtles? Doctrines may be inſenſi- 
bly changed by continuing the names and altering opinions, through the 
careleſneſs and unskilfulneſs of Peaple: But in matters of Government, 
the megneſt Pesple are ſeuſible, and look big with an opinion of it. 
If therefore it be not conceivable in this caſe, the Government ſhould 
be thus changed from the Inſtitution of Chriſt in ſo ſhort a time; let 
the _— confideration be applied to the Ages which really ſucceeded the 
| 72 4. L ſhall; to prevent all cavils, chufe that very Church which 
Dr. O. mentions, and I find Mr. Cotton and others make their Appeals 
to, and that is the CEurch of Carthage in Saint Cyprian's time. Here 

| Pr. O. finds the Community f Members determining: Church affairs; 
Corion's © but Mr. Cotton hath farther diſcovered the judgment of "tbe Elders, 
wy e the Vetes ef the Congregation, and the Conſent of neighbous Miniſters; 
5,5" in ſhort, he hath found there, tbe expreſs and lively Lineaments 1 the 
cleared, Þ. w8ry:Bady e Congregational Diſcipline; and the ſame for ſubſtance wherein 
5, 95 they walk (as he calls it) at this; day. Hitherto then, there was 10 
7 deviation from the #malterable Rules of Chriſt. Let us therefore im- 
partially conſider, what the Government. of the Church of Carthage 

then was: Concerning which theſe things may be obſerved. 
I. That there was à great number of Preſbyters belonging to the 
Church of Cunthage, and therefore not probable to be one /mgle Con- 
cxprian 1. Cra ian. This appears from Saint Cyprian's Epiſtles to them in his 
5. Ep. 2. in Retirement. In one he gives them advice how to viſit the Confeſſors 
= = Erin Priſon; which he would have them te do ly turns, every one taking 
A Deacon with him becauſe the change of Perſons would be leſs invidious : 
And conſidering the number of Cunfeſſours, and the frequent attendance 
upon them, the number of Preſbyters and Deacon: muſt be canſidera- 
7: 410 ble. When- he ſent Nummidicus io be placed among the Preſtyters at 
. Carthage, he gives this reaſon of it, that he might adorn. the plenty of 
| bin Preſbyters with fuch wort hy Men; it being nom impaired by the fal 
L. 5. Ep.z, ſome, during the perſecution. In the cate ef Philumamus, Foriuna- 
tus and Favorinus, he declares he would give no judgment, cùhm multi 
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in anatber Fpiſtie he complains kbar a gicat number” of H Ge. 
were abſent, andutbhe few that were us =D 
forthoiy ork. At one ti fſomus and F 
k:Come nion with the 'Ghurcb/at.C zwa 
Britius): Negatinnum and Muninicu as the chief Pr 
with \rhems 3 and inferiour. Minifte 


12 Ane mentiom 46 ith hi 
of old; fair Ferdl nn mis Nd: Eaſe, l s 
1 ters (for in one he fach, (Theron cpu ie deres Pho vine 
pur th -the e iinete #bat 60. was. be Sheinutibietat Gott Can. cir. 1. 


fidet ;1%herher — buchen 30 
05 Cbriſtiant +*rhir ip 


ſtanti Let any one now 
that had ſo many Preſbyters\wert! 


we have this evidence — — 26 4A 
timeiof Perſeriuion, although very: nian ſtood Rr yet ue "»1aldiats f. 3. £2. 5. 
22 lapſed ; ſo) gr cat; that Saint Cypriam faiths Eva r 
of: Tickets. vere granteu by the" attyre and Conf oVs\ on 
| tebalf, for eri i. to the Church u in one-off a 
Janetimes might be conprahended twenty or tbirgy-p ; the form-being L. 3 


Communicet 41 cum ſuis.” Is it then probabie this Chuzth at Carchape Ep. 18 F 
mould conſiſt of one fangle Coigreg ation? e un 0d nen 
. Theſe Preſtyrert and the 20bote Church were under chi particular fe · 

re and. Government of Saint Cyprian as their 0 eee 

ſcyrerr at Carthage took upon 5 to meddle in the affairs of Hi, .. f 
ine, without conſulting their Biſtop then in dür eecremenr. Sure 55 10. 
Et an tells them they neither conſidered Chriff's G erben 

Place, — —_ of God, nor fh Biſhop" tbo was 

ſet ober them, 8d bed dons winks never one in 
timer; te chellengs thoſe things to themſelves,\ with che bontempt ending. 
pouch of thein Biſhop, which was to receive Poripints to Chronunion SEAS 
without impoſition-of hands * the-Bifbop: and his Cg. MWherein, L. 3. 57.13 
* the Martyrt and Confeſſors in his following hifi, "ſay- 
Ing — 06 an _ to. their fr was arg wa _ 7 Foy" 


— 0 — B matten d bibs B be mig 5 21 20. 
conſult with his fellow-Biſbops:- Colerinus ſends to Lurim n Conf: 

to beg him for a Lerter Grace for their Siſters" Numriu and Candids 
who had fallen: Leccian* returns him anſwer; tut Pauli before bin Ep. 22. 
2 gooey wy | ty. 2 rant ſuch'in bis Name, and 
\ nos ö be 1 to a 
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two Roman Preſbyters and Confeſſors; they return him 
anſwer, thut they. were very glad be had not been uunming * 


Office, cperialyn an his ſevere, reproving-thoſe' who b e i from 
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Prgbyrevs: the 2 the Gal in bio\gbſence.« | 
Ne Clergy of Carthage be mightily blames thoſe 1b 
vir ubeſe perſons who were reconcilad to the Church mere 
 '"ithou:bim-; -#nd"Chreatens excommunication 10 any. F 
| aware folding to dvtit. The Roman ( 
- == bs . the diſcretion 47. ee in rei 
E „% an argument f: n = 
they did. nat think the Diſcipline of — And 


| Ep. Jt. 1* they. declared een, ro do nothing i in this mutter, ill they bad 


3 0 2 
ud ſuppoſed-16:be in the Congregation, or that they were the Fri ſubject of 


By which we ſee the Power of Diſcipline was not then 


dib Powtr of tbe Keys; but,that it was in the Biſbop as ſuperiout do the 


Ep. 333 


Prefbyters: Aud. at they were then far from thinking it in the Power 
2 the People, ta ep and ordain heir own Officers. Saint Cyprian 


ſſends word to the Oburch of Carthage, that be bad taken one Aurelius 


into the Clergy, although hir general cuſtum was in Ordinations to vonſult 


Eh. 34 


Ep. 35. 


Ep. 38. 


them n nd £0*. 
ond: Which i 


b — the manners and deſerts 
6, thing from an inberent Right W 


5 and cunſtitute t ao Church Officers: The ſame. hy doth ſoon af- 


ter, Sheen e he Numdicus, When he could not g0 a- 
mong them himſelf, by reaſon of the Perſecution, he a Caldo- 


Ms Foreuvintus bo Biſbops, and: Rogutianus and — two 
Fo won to viſ in bis names, and tu Lake care of the "poor, att of the 


| pe Fit ro be promoted to the Clergy: Who give an acoount in the 


Ep. 35. 


Ep. 27. 
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Ep. 63. 


Ep. 69. 


Ep. 73. 
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nett Epiſtie, thut . had excommunicated lee on vis Brethren 
oor their ſeparate . e Ne 
8. That Sant: yprian dd e that” this e e de lad 
for governing the Chumch was not from the Power of the People; but 
from the Inflitution of Chrift. So upon the occſion of the Martyrs in- 
Na Diſcipline of the Church, he produceth that ſaying of Grit 
to Samt Peter, Thou art e c. And ro hat ſoever ou ſhall bind $c. 
— ſaich he, by 4 conſtant ſucceſſion f times, ſuch ir chbimſe 
bath aden always obſerv "nh Church, that the Church bath been fal 
eme e Biſhops, and every Act of che Church bath been \ under their 
rare and condutt.'. Since thisz\(aith he, is: 4 Divine Feſtiturion, I wunder 
nt the balduaſt of thſe auh have written at that CER CIs 
cb conſiſts in the Biſhop 
* to tina, 


2 ta Gad: And 
that 4 Jie in the Church + ia in the OT big; and 'that-diſobedi- 
ence to 4 is tbe cauſe e Schi ns and Diſorders. i To 1 _= 
purpoſe he ſpeaks in his Hl to Rogatianua, and to Papi 
he declares Church to be a People united ta a Biſbon; 
that t hey have ſucceeded the Anaſtler in à conſtant 


Ls EB. 


Conrſes 
e the Reader now judge, whether theſe be the funken and linea 


nents of the Congregational ay; and whether" Dr. O. dad any realot 
$0 appeal to Saint Cyprian: for the Demberatical' Government" f i ihe 
Gharch.; But we have this advantage from this appeal, that they do 
not ſuppoſe any deviati 1 then from the Prinitius I and what 


. that was in Saint Gyri . — one . when he ſpeaks 


. 8 feculiar to his org e, bur t-was mie 
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ſerved . Seni. fd n thy _= Dr. O. 


how-a'chimge-16 Kreft, o- Fdtben, fol] 
Crier, the Govehmahi'o the 85 4 
E ies be e katlägechert in 
— Feber f 155 a, *. 
Gurt EU av, *liut ffIy 255 ol om tHe" We F —_ 
ſtrong 8 2 matter öf this fature“ 15 that ine Power 


Bult ſedged in chen and not in the” Pop. hg 0 e 
# Well argues, Ir is not ter- 7 Thou 4 rhme 
by. N „u if recordded in Ecclefi aftical Hi Tha 2 
3 ind wiy'of ambition, in fuch bum & 5 "ith- 5. 62: 
poſition for three buidred deer 17 ther, and immedi- 
arehy ur the\poſtlss, bad it bien u uſutpation or inn ation: "When and 
where Ya mm drion without oppaſit ion ? Would not Elders: > fo, many ſeeing 
and knowitig mem; Er Ieaft ſom of them, hav? A 27 Truth, 4805 
in thei v Liberties and Rights were fo mich intereſſed 2 Actius bis 


5 : tr their riſe and landing; vi 25le. 
Mee e. e e w e au 


r "than all the difficulties ever yet ſaw on the. othef 


8d much for the acbount Dt. O. prottülks of the deviations of the 
a after: the: —_— e 

0 | J. anſwers as to the matter o of fall concerning 
rr gationai Churches, that it Tem to bim evident ah e 
+ ate. The matter of fact is, that when (ber yndic. 5. 

fragle Cyngregation in a City, then a nem Cong! 4 0 35. 

— Church was Gd up under new Officers, with a ſeparate Pow 
Government. Let us now ſee Dr: O?s proof of it. Foy although 170 . 
ze chere is not expreſs mention inude that theſe or thoſe particular ere, 
did divide themſelves into more Congregtions with new Officers, 11 e. al- 
though che matrer of fat? be not evident in Scripture, pet, faith he, 
tbere are Inflances of the erection of nem particular Congregations in the | 
ſame Province. But what is this to tie proof of the Congregatibnal. toay g 
The thing I deſired was, that when the Chriſtians in one City multipli- 
ed into re Congregations, they would prove, that they did make nen 
and diſtin Churees 3 and to exemplifie this, he mentions new Congrega- 
tions in the ſame Province. Who ever denied or diſputed pac? 5 
contrary; the proof of this, is a great advantage to oy cl, ſe; for fin 
where the Scripture ſpeaks of the Churches of a Province, ſpeaks of 
them as of different Churches; but when 1 mentions the Chriſtians of 
one City, it calls them the Church of that City, ( as the Church Feru- 
falem,” the Church of Epheſus, but the Chiiches 7 Fudes, Galilee and 4479. zi. 
Samaria) what can be more evident, than that the tian. 
City, though never ſo numerous, made but one Church 2 If one obſerve 
the language of the New Teſtament, one may find this obſervation not 
once to fail; that where Churches are ſpoken of in the plural number, 
they are the Churches of a Province, as the Churches of Fudea, the Chur- e 2. 
cher of Ali; the Churches of Sy ria and Cllicia , the Churches of Gala- 14. 
tia), the Oburcbes of 4 Mac e but Where all the Chriſtians of one (J. * Gor, 16 
ty are ſpoken of, it is ſtill called the Church of that City; as the Church * 41. 
# Antioch 9 rbe Church at Corinth, and when the ſeven Churches, are e 
ſpoken of together, they are the ſeven Churches z but When ſpoken . 
ſingle, it is the Church of Fpkefus, the Church 97 Smyrna, &c. Which 
being — without 'any diferimination, as to the difference of theſe 
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daingd, Acts 14. 22. which is 
compare As 14. 22. with 


in one City, as the "F«x2yia, at Athens was the whole Corporation then 


the bounds of a particular Church or Congregation, alt they. bad a 
multiplication of Biſhops ar El y flint Aſſem-. 


may attend the.occaſional diftintt Aſſemblies for Worſbip, and yet altoge- 
ther make up the Body of one Church; to which, if he had but allow- 
ed a /ingle Biſbgp over theſe, he had made up that repreſentation of a 
5 ; Church, which we have from the beſt and pureſt Antiquity. And fo 
Gig Cell. Origen. compares the Churches of Athens, Corinth, and Alexandria with 
1.3: the Corporations in thoſe Cities; the number of Preſbyters with the Se- 

nates of che Cities, and at laſt the Biſbop with the Magiſtrate. But 

: Dr. O. adds, that when they did hegin to exceed in number, beyond ajuft 

proportion for edification, they did immediately ereci other Churches among 

them, or near them. Name any one new Church ere ded in the ſame Ci- 

y, and L yield. And what need a new. Church, when himſelf allows 

«, occaſional difing Aſſemblies for greater edification? But he names che 
Church at Cenchreg, 1which. 09s 4 Port to the City of Corinth; betauſe of 

\ "be migbty inctenſe of Believers at Corinth, Acts 18. 10. with Rom. 16. 
1. Lanſwer, (i.) It ſeems then there was ſuch an increaſe at Corinth, 

as made them plant a diſtin Church; and yet at Epheſus, where Saint 
Paul uſed extraordinary diligence, and had great ſuccels,. there was "2 
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need of (any new and diſt inet Ohureb. And at Corinth he ſtaid but ayear 4818.11. 
and fix mont he, but at Eyheſus t bree years, as the time is ſet down in a9; 20.41. 
the Ads... Doth not this look very improbably? (2 Stephanut BY 

zant,. reckons Cenchrea as a Ci diſtinct from Corinth, and ſo doth Sia. Str. 1. 8. 
bo, hg plaeeth it in: the way fram Tegea ti Angus, througli the Parcha- 
nian Mauntain; and it is ſeveral times mentioned by Thridide as di- Thucjd, 
ſtinct from Corinth; and fo it is moſt likely was a Churob originally plan- 8 
ted there, and not formed from the too great fulneſs of the Churhi of 
Corinths. een tht jan Lan wt i ten 130g 2 11 0, 

As to the Church of Feruſalem, he ſaith, that the five #honſand'Gon-) p. ar. - 
| After, There ug | 
ſuch 4 Cburch there, as did meet together in one place, as: occaſion did 

require, even the whole multitude of the Brethren: nor avas their number 

greater when they went unto Pella, To which I anſwer, (1.) The force 

of the Argument lies in the five thouſand being ſaid: 29 be: added to the As 4. 5. 
Church, before any diſperſion or perſecution. In which time we muſt 
ſuppoſe a true Church to be formed, and the Chriſtians at that time per- 
forming the A&s of Church-communion : the ;Queſtion then is, whether 

it be in the leaſt probable, that tive thouſand perſons ſhould at that time, 

make one /tared and fixed Compregation for Divine Wirſhip, and all the 

Alle of Church-communion £ What place was there large enough to re- 


ceive them, when they met for Prayer and Sacraments? Dr. O. was ſen- 


ſible of this inconvenience, and therefore only ſpeaks of the Church of 
Feruſalem when theſe were diſperſed", but my queſtion was about thein 
while they were together, Were they not a Church then? Did they not. 
continue in the Apoſtles Doctrine and Fellowſhip, and breaking of Bread 
and Prayers? But how could five thouſand then do all this together? 
Therefore a Church. according to its firſt Inſtitution, is not limited to a 

ſmgle Congregation. (2.) A Church conſiſting of many Congregations, 

may, upon extraordinary occaſions, aſſemble together, as the ſeveral Com- 
panies in a common Hall, for matters of general concernment, which yet 
manage their particular Intereſts apart: ſo for Acts of Worſbip and Chri- 

ſlian Communion, particular Congregations may meet by themſelves; but 

when any thing happens of great concernment, they may occaſtonally af 
ſemble together; as in the two debates mentioned Aci t 5. 4. and 21; 22: ; 


ſo the ſeveral Tribes in Athens did, at their general Aſſemblies, which 2 9, 


— 


Strabo and Euſtatbius ſay were 174. (3.) There is no number menti- Il. g. 


oned of the Chriſtians that went to Pella; neither by Euſebius nor Epi; Euleb. . 3. 
5 Ya. 2 * , ' . : 4 1 2 5 Fc. 3. 
pbanins, who relate the ſtory, ſo that nothing can thence he concluded 5 Epich. her: 


but if the force lies in his calling Pella a Village, I am fure Euſebius 25. 


calls it a City of Peræa, beyond Jordan; and Epiphanius adds, that they 
ſpread themſelves from thence to Cœleſyria, and Decapolis, and Baſanitis: 
So that all this put together makes no proof at all, that the Chriſtian 
Churches, by their firit Inſtitution, were limited to ſingle Congrega- 
R | „ r | 

$28. 7. (4) He anſwers, that be cannot diſcern the leaf? neceſſity of „. ,.. 
any poſitive Rule or Direction in this matter, ſince the nature of the thing, 
and the duty of men doth indiſpenſably require it. But is it not Dr. O. 
that ſaith, that the Inſtitution of Churches, and the Eau for their diſpo- Evaneel. 


ſal and government throughout the world, are the ſame, ſtable and unalter- 2 s 


_ 


able? Are all theſe Rules now. come to nothing but what follows from — 


the nature of the thing? Is it not Dr. O. that faith, that no religious 7. 65. 
Union or Ofder among Chriſtians is of ſpiritual uſe and advan age to _ 
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bur what ts appointed and deſigned for them by Feſus Chriſt ? Doth nat 


this overthrow any other Order or Union among Chriftians' but what 


Chriſt bath inſtituted and appointed for them? The Queſtion is not about 
ſuch a Conſtitution of Churches as is neceſſary for perform ns the duties 
of religious Worſhip ;, for all Parties are agreed therein; but whether 
Clureb-pober be limited to theſe excluſively to all other Unions of Chri- 


ſtiant? whether every /nple Congregation hath all Church-power wholly 
1 ao 4 bly, as to ſubordination to any other? Hou 


in it ſelf, and unaccounta 
doth this appear from the nature of the thing, and the neceſſary duties of 
Chriſtians? ] grant the Inſtitution of Churches was for Edification: And 
I think a great deal of that Edification lies in the orderly diſpoſal of things, 
Whatever tends to Peace and Unity among Chriſtians, in my judgment 
tends to 'Edification. Now 1 cannot apprehend how a ſole Power of G0. 
vernment in every Congregation tends to the preſerving this Peace and 


Unity among Chriſtians : much leſs how it follows ſo clearly from the 


nature of the thing as to take away the need of any poſitive Rule or Di- 
rection in this matter. And here the main Controverſie lies, between 
us and the Congregational Churches. Is there n6 poſitive Rule or Dire- 
ction in this matter? then it follows as much from the nature of the thing, 
that ſince Peace and Orden is to be kept up among Churches as well as 


2. every ſingle Congregation ought not to engroſs Church- power to it 
ſelf, 


but to ſtand accountable for the management\of it to thoſe who are 


intruſted with the immediate care of the Churches Peace. And I cannot 


5 44. 

Re aſons a- 
gainſt the 
Inſlan- 
ces, &c. 
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for a Church, he faith, may conſiſt only of the Perſons that OT to a Fa- 


yet ſee, by all that hath been ſaid, how thoſe that break the eſtabliſhed 
Order in a Church wherein all the ſubſlantials of Religion are acknow- 
ledged to be ſound, and ſet up particular Independent Churches in oppoſi- 
tion to it, can acquit themſelves from the Guilt of Schiſm, how great 
and intolerable ſoever it be thought. * 


As to what concerns the Churches in the Houſes of Priſcilla and Aqui- 


la, and Nympkas and Philemon, 1 ſay, that this is to be underſtood, not 


of a Church meeting in their Houſes, but of their own Families was plead- 
ed by the diſſenting Brethren, who ſay, moſt of our Divines are of that Opi- 
nion? and therefore the Argument holds againſt them. And from Dr. O's 
Diſcourſe I leſs underſtand than I did before, what obligation of Conſci- 
ence can be upon any, when they may ſerve God in their Families, in op- 
Frog to Laws, to keep up ſuch publick Congregations as are forbidden 

y them. For (1.) he grants that a Church may be in a Family ;, altho 
a Family as ſuch be not a Church. Then the members of a Family ſub- 
mitting to the Government of the Maſter as their Paſtor are a true Church: 


mily, Then there is no neceſſity of going out of a Family for the 


Acte of”? h urch-communion ;, eſpecially, when the addition of four more, 


may provide” ſufficiently for all the Officers they believe neceſſary to 


the making up of à Church. (2.) All that he faith, is, that there is no 


ſuch example given of Churches in private Families in Scriptures, as ſhould 
reſtrain the extent of Churcbes from Congregations of many Families, And 
what then? the Queſtion is not now whether they be lamful, but whe- 
ther they be neceſſary ;, for nothing leſs than a Divine Command can ju- 


ſtitie the breach of a plain Lam; but where is that Command? Doth not 
Dr. O. appeal to the nature of the thing, 
men with reſpe& to the end of Chu 


ing, and the indiſpenſible duties of 
rcbes, as his great Rule in theſe ca- 


| ſes? But which of all theſe neceſſary duties may not be perfqrmed with- 
in the terms of the Lam? fo that no obligation can ariſe from thence to 


have Congregations of many Families. All that he faith farther, as 2 
— | ET a 
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yond Parochial or Congregational ) without God's I, and to impo, 75 


that thoſe are called Schiſmaticks who diſſent from it. 3. That ſuch an 
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this matter is, zhar „ non-compliance any diſturbance happen, the 
blame wil I be found lying ußin thoſe who would force others to forego their 
Primitive Conſlitution, Then it ſeems at laſt the Primitive Conſtitution is 
come to be the ground of nan-compliance;, which in this caſe amounts to 
paration. But this primitive Conſitrution had need be far better proved, 
before it can be thought a good ground for breaking the Peace of the 
Church and the Laws of the Land: and much more before- it can carry 
off the blame from the perſons who break Orders and Laws to the M. 
kers of them. All men no doubt that ever broke Laws, if this Plea 
would be admitted, would transfer the blame upon thoſe tliat made 
them. And ſo much for the Plea of the Congregational Partx. 
Sell. 8. 2. I now come to conſider tlie Plea of thoſe, who hold o 
Dioceſan Epiſcopacy to be unlawful. In my Sermon, as it is printed, I ſer. 
down this ſaying of Mr. Farter, That to deviſe new ſpecies of Churches (bes 


them on the world (yedin his name) and to call all Diſſenters Schiſmatick. 
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is a fat worſe uſurpation, than to make or impoſe new Ceremonies or Litur- only bt, 


ies, Which 1 ſaid doth ſuppoſe Congrepational Churches to be ſo much © 
Ph Inſtitution of Chriſt; that any other Conſtitution above theſe is both 
unlawful and inſupportable : which is more than the Independent Bret hren 
themſelves do aſſert. Now for our better underſtanding Mr. B's meani Fg. 

we muſt conſider his deſign in that. place from whence thoſe words are - 
quoted. 1. He faith, Chriſt hath inſtituted only Congregational or Paro-. 
chial Churches. 2. That Dioceſan Epiſcopacy is @ new ſpecies of Churches 
deviſed by men without God's Authority, 'and impoſed in ſuch a manner, 
impoſition is worſe'than that of Ceremonies and Liturgies ;, and conſequent-. 
ly affords a better plea for Separation. But to prevent any miſt and 


3 


ing of his meaning, I will ſet down his own Cautions. 1. That the premotiti: 


— 


e is not whether every particular Church ſhould Dave 4 Biſhop with in 


bis Presbyters and Deacons : i. e. whether every Rector of a Pariſh be not 85.09 


4 Biſhop, if be bath Curates under him. This he calls Parochial Epiſco- 
pacy. 2. Nor, whether theſe ſhould haue Archbiſhops over them, gs Suc- 


ceſſors to the Apoſtolical and general Overſeers of the firſt Age, in the ordi. 
nary continued parts of their Office. 3. Nor, whether Patriarchs, Dioce- 
der bim ſuch „ the Church as belongeth to Kings, to which 
in ſuch exerciſe all Subjects muſt for conſcience ſake ſubmit. 4. Nor, if 
Dioceſans become. the ſole Biſhops over many hundred Pariſhes, at the Paro. 
chial Biſhops and Pariſh Churches being put down and turned into Curates 


ſans and Lay-chancellours be lawful, as Officers of the 1 5 exerciſing un- 


n 
: wo. 


ncord. 
111. „ 


to the 


and Chapels, whether 2 Miniſter ought yet to live quietly and peaceably un. 


der them. You will ask then, where lies this horrible poſton and 
intolerable ſurpation ? It is in requiring the owning the lawfulneſs of 
this Dioceſan Epiſcopacy ;, and joyning with Parochial Churches as parts of 
it. But wherein lies the unſufferable malignity of that? 1. Ir zs making 
4 new ſpecies of Churches without God's Authority. 2, It is overthrowing 
the ſpecies of God's making: which, according to Mr. B. requires two 
things. 1. Local and preſential Communion, as he calls it, i. e. That it 


conſiſts only of ſo many, fs can well meet togetliet for Church Society, . 


2. The full exerciſe of Diſcipline within it ſelf by the Paſtors , which be. 
ing taken away, they are only Curates, and their Meetings Oratories and 
no Churches. This I think is a true and fair repreſentation of Mr. B's_. 
opinion in this matter. Which tending ſo apparently to overthrow y our 
preſent Conſtitution as inſupportable, and to juſtitie ſeparation from our 
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PART III. 
Parochial Churches as members of a Dioceſan Church; therefore to vindi- 
cate the Conſtitution of our Church, I ſhall undertake theſe three things, 
1. To ſhew that our Dioceſan Epiſcopacy is the ſame for ſubſtance which 
Was in the Primitive Church. 1 | 
2. That it is not repugnant to any Inſtitution of Chriſt, nor deviſing 4 
new ſpecies of Churches without God's Authority, 
3. That the accidental alterations in Diſcipline do not overthtow the 
.. © being of our Parochial Churches. IF "4. ; | 
1. That our Dioceſan Epiſcopacy is the ſame for ſubſtance which was in 
the Primitive Church. This I begin with, becauſe Mr. B. ſo very often 
makes his Appeal to A in this matter. And my firſt inquiry ſhall 
ylea fu be into the Epiſcopacy practiſed in the African Churches; becauſe Mr. B. 
ee. ss expreſſeth an eſteem of them above others; for in St. Oyprian's time he 


File ſaith they were the beſt ordered Churches in the world; and that the Bi- 
p. 33 ſhops there were the moſt godly, faithful, peaceable company Ll Biſhops ſince 
2.73, the Apoſiles times, And of the following times he thus ſpeaks, Moſ? of 
Hiſtory, the African Councils, faith he, were the beſt in all the world. Many good 
5. 37 Canons for Church order were made by this and moſt of the African Coun- 

cils, no Biſhops being faithfuller than they. erefore concerning the 

Epiſcopacy there practiſed, I ſhall lay down theſe two Obſervations. 

5. 1. That it was an inviolable Rule among them, That there was to 

be but one Biſhop in a City, though the City were never ſo large, or the 

_ Chriſtians never ſo many. This one Obſervation made good, quite 

overthrows Mr. B's Hypotheſis. For upon his age „where ever 

| the Congregation of Chriſtians became ſo great, that they could not conve- 

Anſw. to mently aſſemble at one place ſo as to haue perſonal Communion in preſence, as 
Sermon, he ſpeaks ; there either they muſt alter the inſtituted ſpecies of Govern- 

#74 ment, or they muſt have more Biſbops than one in a City. For, he faith, 

the Church muſt be no bigger, than that the ſame Biſhop may perform the Pa- 

ſtoral Office to them in preſent Communion, and for this he quotes 1 Theſſ. 

J. 12, 13. Heb. 13. 7, 17. i. e. their Biſhops muſt be ſuch as they muſt 

bear preach, and haue Converſation with. But that this was not ſo under- 

ſtood in the African Churches, appears by their ſtri& obſervance of this 

Rule; of having but one Biſhop.un a City, how large ſoever it was. And 

how punRually they thought themſelves bound to obſerve it, will ap- 

pear by this one Inſtance, That one of the greateſt and moſt pernicious 

Schiſms that ever happened, might have been prevented if they had 
yielded to more Biſbops than one in a City; and that was the Schiſm of 

the Donatifts, upon the competition between Majorinus and Cæcilian; as 

the Novatian Schifm began at Rome upon a like occaſion between Corne- 

lius and Novatian. Now was there not all the Reaſon imaginable upon ſo 

important an occaſion to have made more Biſhops in the ſame City, unleſs 

they had thought ſome Divine Rule prohibited them? When there were 

46 Presbyters at Rome, had it not been fair to have divided them? or up- 

. on Mr. B's principles made ſo many Biſhops that every one might have had 

three or four for his ſhare? But inſtead of this, how doth St. Cyprian, 
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Aug. de even the holy and meek St. Cyprian, as St. Auguſtin calls him, aggravate 
ria * the Schiſm of Novatian for being choſen a'Biſbop in the ſame City, where 


there was one choſen before? His words are ſo conſiderable to our pur- 

ha poſe, that I ſhall ſet them down. Es cum poſt primum  ſecundus eſſe non 
4. 2 0 «x 1 0 | 7 - | | e 

pelſit, quiſquis poſt unum qui ſolus eſſe debeat, factus eſt, non jam ſecundus 

ille ſed nullus +: Since there cannot be a ſecond after the lh whoſoever 

is made Biſhop when one is made already, who ought to be alone, be is 2 
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another 17515 but none at all. Let Mr. B. reconcile theſe words to his 
Hypotheſis if he can. What! in ſuch a City of Chriſtians, as Rome then 
was, where were 46 Presbyters, to pronounce it a mere nullity to have a 
ſecond Biſhop choſen > Mr. B. would rather have thought there hadbeen 
need of 46 Biſhops, but St.Cyprian who lived ſomewhat nearer the Apo- 
les times, and I am apt to think, knew as well the Conſtitution of Cbur- 
ches then, thought it overthrew that Conſtitution to have more Biſhops than 
one in a City. At Carthage it ſeems ſome turbulent Presbyters that were 
not ſatisfied with St. Cyprzan's Government, or it may be looking on the 
charge as too big for one, choſe one Fortunatus to be Biſbop there: with | 
this St. Cyprian acquaints Cornelius ; and there tells him, how far they Cy *p.55. 
had proceeded, and what miſchief this would be to the Church, ſince the *. % 9: 
baving one Biſhop was the beſt means to prevent Schiſms. After the ele&i- 
on of Cornelius, ſome of the Confeſſors who had ſided with Novatian de- 
{erted his Party, and were received back again ata ſolemn Aſſembly, where £2.49.n. 3. 
they confeſſed their fault, and declared, That they were not ignorant, that 
as there was but one God, and one C brifes and one Holy Ghoſt, ſo there ought 
to be but one Biſbop in the Catholick Church. Not according to the ſenſe- 
leſs interpretation of Pamelins, who would have it underſtood of one 
Pope; but that according to the ancient and regular Diſcipline and Order 
of the Church, there ought to be but one Biſhop in a City. After the 
Martyrdom of Cornelius at Rome, St. Cyprian ſends to Rome to know who Ep. 30. n. a. 
that one Biſhop was, that was choſen in bis place. And the neceſlity of Der 5 
this Unity, he inſiſts on elſewhere; and faith, Our Saviour ſo appointed © 
it, unam Cathedram conſtituit, & unitatis ejuſdem originem, ab ung incipi- 
entem ſua auforitate diſpoſuit, Which the Papiſts fooliſhly interpret of 
St. Peter's Chair; for in his following words he utterly overthrows the 
| ſupremacy, ſaying, all the Apoſtles were equal; and a little after, Epiſcopa- 
patus unus wi cujus d ſingulis in ſolidum pars tenetur. But this is ſuffi- 
cient to my purpoſe, to ſhew that theſe holy nen, theſe Martyrs and Con- 
feſſors, men that were indeed dying daily, and that for Chriſt too, were 
all agreed that a Biſbop there muſt be, and that but one in 4 City, though = 
never ſo large and full of Chriſtians. St. Auguſtin in his excellent Epiſtle S. Auguſt. 
to the Donatiſts, gives an account of the proceedings about Cecilian after 1 f, 
te election of Majorinus, and that Melcbiades managing that matter with * * 47 
admirable temper, offer d for the. healing of the Schiſm to receive thoſe 
who had been ordained by Majorinus, with this Proviſo, that where by - on 
reaſon of the Schiſm there had been two rags a in a City, be that was firſt 9 
conſecrated was to remain Biſbop, and the other to have another People pro- 
vided.for him. For which St. Auguſtin commends him, as an excellen 
man, à true Son of Peace, and Father of Chriſtian People. By which we 
ſee the beſt the wiſeſt, the moſt moderate Perſons of that time, never 
once thought that there could be more Bifbops than one in a City. In the 
famous Conference at Carthage between the Catbolick and Donatiſt Biſbops, 
the Rule on both ſides was, hut one Biſhop to be allowed ef either ſide of a 
City: and Dioceſe; and if there had been any new made, to increaſe their 
number, as it was objected on both ſides; if it were proved, they were 
not to be allowed: * generally then, every Dioceſe had two Biſhops of 
. the different Parties; but in ſome places they had but one, where the Peo- 
ple were of one mind; and nothing but this notorious Schiſm. gave occa- 
ſion to ſuch a multiplication of Biſbops in Arica; both Parties ſtriving to 
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of one Biſbop, there were ſeveral Congregations and Altars, and diſtant 
Aug. Ep. places, Carthage was a very large City, and had great fumbers of Chri- 
43. F/lians even in S. Cypriar's'time, as I have already ſhewed. And there 
victor vi- beſides the Gathedral called Bafilica Major &. Reſiituta * ingwhich the 
. renfs 1. 1. Biſhops always ſate, as Victor Vitenſss ſaith; there were ſeveral other 
23 "conſiderable Churches, in which S. Auguſtine often preached when he 
de drverſis, went to Carthage, as the 7 Baſilica Fauſt ; the © Baſilica Leontiana; 
12 4 . the à Bafilica Celerine mentioned by * V:&or likewiſe, who ſaid it was 
ver. Otherwiſe called Scillitanorum. The * Baſilica Novarum. The s Ba, 
be hel- lice Petri. The h Baſilica Pauli, And I do not queſtion there were 
4 9. de many others, which I have not obſerved ; for Victor ſaith, that when 
Tem. Geiſericus enter d Carthage he found there” Quodvultdeus the Biſhop, G. 
f 110. ds naximam turbam Clericorum, a very great multitude of Clerg y, all which 
Temp. be immediatly ' baniſhed. And without the City there were two great 
ay e Churches, faith Victor; one where S. Cyprian ſuffered Martyrdom, and 
h — di-the other where his body was buried, at a place called Mappalia. In 
Ver). 

L's Carthage, taking in thoſe who were trained up to it; And doth Mr. B. 
imagine all theſe were intended to ſerve one Congregation? or that all 
the Chriſtians then in Carthage could have local and preſential Commu- 
nion, as he calls it, in one ( urch ; and at one Altar ? Sometimes an 
Altar is taken with a particular reſpect to a BHiſbop; and ſo fetting up 
one Altar againſt another, was ſetting up one Biſhop againſt another, as that 
Phraſe is commonly uſed in Saint Beere and Saint Auguſtin; ſome- 
times for the place at which the Chriſtians did communicate, and ſo 
there were as many Altars as Churches. So Fortimatus a Catholick 

ag Biſhop, the Hereticks had broken down all the Altars: which is the thing 

Oprat. 1.6. Optatus objects ſo much againſt them. And that there were Altars 
in all their Churches appears from hence, that not only the Oblations 
were made there, and the Communion received, but all the Prayers of 
the Church were made at them as not only appears from the African 
Code and Saint Auguſtin (which 1 have mentioned elſewhere) but 
from Optatus, who upbraiding the Donatiſis for breaking down the Al- 

tars of Churches, he tells them that berevy they did what they could to 

binder the Churches Prayers, ſor faith he,"i/ac ad a1 

ſolebat populi oratio. The Reoples\Prayers went up to Heaven that way. 

And that diſtant places from the City were in the Biſhop's" Dioceſe and 
cod. Eccl. under his care I thus prove. In the African Code, there is à Cunon that 

Afric. c 71. no Biſhop ſhould leavè his Cathedral Church, und go to any- other Church 

in bis Dioceſe there to ræſidt;: which evidently proves, What there were 
not only more places, but mora Churches in a Biſbons Dioceſe. And 
where the Donatiſts had erected nem Bifhopricks,” as they often did, the 

© 58, og, African" Council decrees, that after the deceaſ# of ſuch 4 Biſhop," if the 

Ls People had no mind to haue another in his room, they might. be in the Dio- 
ceſe of another Biſhop. Which ſhews, that they thought" the Dioceſes 
might. be ſo large, at to hold the People that were under o Biſbops. 
And there were many Canons made about the Pæople of the Donatiſt 


c.118, that converted them, without limitation of diſtance 3, after that, hat they 


Biſhop were converted, then the Dioceſe was to be divided between them. 
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_— 9. Obf. 2. In Cities and Dioceſes which were under the care 


Vigor vie AI Ne reckons about 500 of the Clergy belonging to the Church of 


Collat. 1. Biſhop objected to Petilian the Donatift, that in the City where he was 


illac ad aures Dei 2 


© 117, Hiſbopt. In one it was determined, that they. ſhould "belong to the Biſhop 
ſhould belong to the ſame Dioceſe they were in before's But if the Donatiſt 
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If any Biſhop neglected the converting the People of the laces belonging 


10 his Dioceſe, be that did take the paint in it, was to have thoſe places 


laid to his Dioceſe , unleſs ſuſſicient cauſe were ſhewed by the Biſhop, all : 
that he was not to blame. Let Mr. Baxter now judge, whether their 


Biſbopricks were like our Pariſhes; as he confidently affirgs. Saint 4u- ce ., 
ſtin mentions the Municipium Tulenſe not far from Hippo, where there ., 5. 73. 
was Preſoyter and Clerks under his care and government: And he tells pe cur; jro 


this particular Story of it; that 2 certain poor Man who lived there Hortus c. 
fell into a Trance, in which be fancied he ſaw the Clergy thertabom, © 
and among the reſt the Preſbyter of that place who bad him go to Hippo 

to be baptized of Auguſtin who was Biſbop there; the Man did accor- 
dingly, and the next Eaſter put in his name among the Competentes and 

was baptized, and after told Saint Auguſtin the foregoing paſſages. It 

ſeems the Donatiſts were very troubleſome in ſome — 5 remoter parts 

of the Dioceſe of Hippo, whereupon Saint Auguſtin ſent one of his 


Preſbyters to Cæcilian the Raman Præſident, to complain; of their inſo- Aug. E. 6. 


lence, and to crave his aſſiſtance, which, he ſaith he did, leff he 
ſhould be blamed for his negligence, who was the Biſhop of that Dioceſe. 

And can we think all theſe perſons had præſential and local Communion 

with Saint Auſtin in his Church at Hippo? While he was yet but a 
Preſbyter at Hippo, in the abſence of the. Biſbop he writes to Maximi- 

nus a Donatiff Biſhop a ſharp Letter, for offering to rebaptize a aug. x, 
Deacon of their Church who was placed at Mutagena, and he ſaith; he 203. 
went from Hippo to the place himſelf to be ſatisfied of the truth of it. 


At the ſame place lived one Donatus a Preſtyter of the Donatiſts whom £9. 204 


o 


Saint Auguſtin woilld have had brought to him againſt his Will, to 


be better inſtructed, ar being under bis care, but the obſtinate Man ra- 


ther endeavour d to make away himſelf, upon which he writes a long 
Epiſtle to him. In another Epiſtle he gives an: account, that there was 
a place called Fuſſala, rwhich with the Country about it, belonged to the 
Dioceſe of Hippo; awhere there was abundance of People, but almoſt all. 
Donatiſts; bus. by bis great care in ſending Preſbyters among them, thoſe 


Ep. 262. 


places were all reduced; but becauſe Fuſſala was 40 miles diſtant from 


Hippo, Be took care ra have 4 Biſbop placed among them; but as appears 


by the event he had better have kept it under his own Care. For up- 


the complaints made againſt their new Biſbop, he was fain to reume 

it; as appears by a Preſbyter of, Fuſſala, which he mentions afterwards. =, 
However it appears; that a 2109 40 miles diſtance was. then under the 3 
care of ſo great a Sdint, and ſo excellent à Biſbop as Saint Auguſtin was. deum ante 
And cguld Mr. B. have found it in his heart to have told him that he , » 
did not underſtand the right: conſtitution' of Churches? How many © 
Quæret would Mr. B. have made about the numbers of Souls at Fuſſala, 
and how he could take upon him the care of a place ſo far diſtant from 

h. 1 moat to gueſs what anſwer Saint Auguſtin 
Wag de een him , 7 
. But: beſides this plain evidence of the extent of Dibceſes, we have 
as clear proof of Maia Provinces in the African Churches. Qui- 
dam de Epiſtopis in Provinci4 nuſttd, ſaith Saint Cyprian, and yet he g. cyprian. 
{peaks of his Predecefſors times, which ſhews the very ancient extent Ep. 52. n. 


of. that P rovince, In prauincid noſird per alig uot Civitates, ſaith he again; 1 23 u. 2. | 


Which ſhews that more. Cities than Cartbage were under his care. 
Quoniam latius fuſa:ef:;provincia\moſtra; in his Epiſtle to Cornelius. In 


the African Code it appears the Biſqpp: of Carthage had the Primacy 55 Ep.45.n.2- 
— 5 v —— : | e 
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| his place; in the other Provinces by Seniority of Conſecration, Viftty 
Tor Vit. mentions one Creſcens, who had 120 Biſbops under him as Metropolitan, 
And I hope at leaſt for the ſake of the African Biſhops, Mr. B. will en- 
tertain the better opinion of the Engliſh Epiſcopacy. 

FR Sect. 10. But that he may not think this fort of Epiſcopacy was on- 
| ly in theſe parts of Africa, let us enquire into the Epiſcopacy of the 
Church of Alexandria. And we may ſuppoſe Athanaſius did not ſpend 
all his zeal upon dactrinal points, but had ſome for the right Conſtitu- 
tion of Churches; and yet it is moſt certain the Churches under his 

care could not have perſonal Communion with him. It is opſerved b 
Epiph.ber. Epiphanius, that Athanaſius did frequently viſit the neighbour Churches, 


„ eſpecially thoſe in Maræotis; of which Athanaſius himſelf gives the beſt 


4p. P. 781account. Maræotis, ſaith he, is 2 Region belonging to Alexandria, which 
50> never bad either Biſbop or Suffragan in it; but all the Churches there 
are immediately ſubjett to the Biſhop of Alexandria; but every Preſtyter 

is fixed in bis particular Village; and here they had Churches erected in 

which theſe Preſtyters did officigte. All this we have expreſly from 
Athanaſius himſelf, whence we obſerve, . (1.) That here were true 
Parochial Churches ;, for ſo Athanaſius calls them Churches, and not 

bare Oratories. (2.) That theſe had Preſbyters fixed among them, who 
performed divine Offices there. .(3.) That theſe were under the imme- 

diate inſpection of the Biſhop of Alexandria, ſo that the whole Govern- 

ment belonged to him. (g.) That theſe were at that diſtance, that 

they could not have local Communion with their 1 in his Church 
atſ Alexandria. Which is directly contrary to Mr. Baxter's Epiſcopacy. 
Hereſ. 68. So in Alexandria it ſelf, there were many diſtant Churches with fixed 
"49 K preſiyters in them, as Epiphanius ſeveral times obſerves: And it would 
be a very ſtrange thing indeed, if ſo many Preſbyters ſhould have fixed 

| Churches in Alexandria, and yet the whole Church of Alexandria be no 
pr bigger than to make one Congregation for perſonal Communion with the 
hiſt. p. 9. Biſbop. But Mr. Baxter's great argument is, from the meeting of the 
whole multitude with Athanaſius in the great Church at Alexandria to 

keep the Eaſter Solemnity; whence he concludes, that the Chriſtians in 
Alexandria were no more than that the main body of them could meet 


kts nd bear in one Aſſembhy. Whereas all that Athanaſius faith, amounts 
anal. 


4y. p. 682. to no more than this, that the multitude was too great to meet in 


„one of the leſſer Churches, and therefore a wes clamour was raiſed 
among them that they might go into oy New Church; Athanaſius 
preſſed them to bear with' the incomveniency and diſperſe themſelves 


into the leſſer Churches; the People grew impatient, and ſo at lat be 


yielded to them. But what is there in all this to prove that al the 
Chriſtians in the whole City were then preſent, and that this Church 
would hold them all? If a great Aſſembly ſhould meet at one of the 
leſſer Churches in London upon ſome Solemn Occafion, and finding 
themſelves too big for that place ſhould preſs the Biſhop to open 


St. Paul's for that day before it Vo ues finiſhed, becauſe of the 


greater capacity of the Church for receiving ſuch a number, would 
this prove that Saint Paul's held all the Chriſtians in London & A- 
thanaſius ſaith not a word more, than that it was Eaſter, and there 
appeared a great number f People, ſucb à one as Chriſtian Princes 
2 ⁰ο, wal in a Chriſtian City. Doth he. ſay, or intimate, that all 
the Chriſtians) of the City were preſent? that none of them went to 


rhe ler Churches? or were abſent, though the Crou w as ſo 5 
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Doth he not ſay, the multitudes were ſo great in the ſmaller Churches - 
in the Lent Aſſemblies, that not lay were ſlifled and carried home for 
dead? And therefore it was neceſſary to conſider the multitude it ſuch 
4 time, In my mind Mr. Baxter might as well prove that the whole 
Nation of the Jews made but one Congregation ; becauſE#at the dedica⸗ 
tion of Solomon's Temple there was ſo greit 2 multitude preſent, that. 
one of the leſter ct bre could not hold them. But the argu- 
ment is of greater force in this reſpect, that God himſelf appointed but 
one Temple for the whole Nation of the Fews: And therefore he inten- 
died no more than a ſmgle Congregational Church. But to ſerve this 

_ Hypotheſis, Alexandria it ſelf muſt be ſhrunk into a leſs compaſs; al- 
though Dionyſiur Alexundrinus, who was Biſhop there, faith it was 5 G cb. l. 7. 

ien dus 4 very great City, and the Geqrapher publiſhed by,Gorbofred © 

faith it was ce Nele, un exceeding great City; ſo great that it vous Vetus ori 
aο/Se. paſs'd Men's compre benſion: And Ammi anus Marcellinus faith it h. 

it was the top of all Cities. And for the number of Chriſtians there amm. 

long before the time of Athanaffus, Diony/tus Alexandrinus faith in a Marc. 
time of great perſecution; when be was\ baniſhed, be kept up the Aſſem- pub 41 

blies in the City; and at Cephro he had à large Church, parth of the c. ur. 

Chriſtians of Alexandria which followed him, and 5 from ot her 
places, and when he was removed thence to Colluthion, which was 

nearer the City, ſuch numbers of Chriſtians flocked out of the City to 
bim, that they were forced to have diſtinct Congregations : So the words 
le pips ſignifie, and ſo At hanaſius uſeth them, »gle pipes 15.1 Impijatrios, Ach. Aol; 
for the Chriſtians meeting in ſeveral Congregations. If there were ſuch p. 683. 
a number of Chriſtians at Alexandria fo long before, under the ſharpeſt 
perſecution, is it poſſible to imagin, in ſo great a City, after Chriſtianity 
had ſo long been the Religion of the Empire, that the number of 
Chriſtians there ſhould be no greater than to make one large Cungrega- 
 4i0n ? There is no hopes of convincing Men, that tan build Theories 
upon ſuch ſtrange Improbabilities. I ſhall only add one Inſtance more 
from Antiquity, which is plain enough of it ſelf to ſhew the great ex- 
tent of Dioceſan Power then; and that is of Theodoret, a great and | 
learned Biſhop ; and although his Biſboprick was none of the largeſt, 
yet in his Epiſtle to Leo he faith, he had the Paſtoral charge of 800 Theodor, : 
Churches; for ſo many Pariſhes, ſaith he, are in my Dioceſs, which be Hl. 113. 
bad then enjoyed twenty fix years. Doth Mr. B. believe that all the ; 
Chriſtians in theſe 800 Churches had perſonal Communion with Theodoret? 
And yet theſe Pariſhes did not change their ſpecies, for he faith, they 5 
were Churches fil, oo EY | 
This Teſtimony of Theodoret is ſo full and peremptory, that ea 
Mr. Baxter hath no other way to avoid the force of it, but to call in Epiſapacy, 
queſtion the Aurbority of the Epiſtle. But without any conſiderable ® *”* 
pow unleſs it be that it contradicts his Hypotheſis. For, what if 

'  Theodoret's Epiſtles came out of the Vatican Copy? Is that a ſufficient 
argument to reſect them, unleſs ſome inconſiſtency be proved in thoſe 
Epiſtles, witlt the Hiſtory of thoſe times, or with his other Writings? _ 
Which are the Ruler, Rivet gives for judging the fincerity of them. e Sar 
That Epiſtle which Bellarmin and others reject as ol » 1s contra- . 4. . 2 
dicted by other Epiſtles of his ſtill extant; which ſhew a full reconci- | 
liation between Cyril-of Alexandria and him before his death. And it 
is ſuppoſed, that John of Antioch was dead ſome conſiderable time be- 
fore Gril; which manifeſtly overthtows the Authotity of it. — 
nf IH ny e | | | Wat 
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is proved by other Fhiſtles ? As to the unreaſonable proceedings of Dj. 
oſcorus againſt him, (which was the occaſion of writing it boo other 
Epiſtles are ſo full of it, that Mr. B. never read the reſt, if he calls 
this into queſtion upon that account. That Hypatius, Abramius and A. 
hhius were ſent into the Weft upon Theodoret's account; appears by the 
| 8 Epiſtles to Renatus and Florentius, which follow that to Leg es hat if 
FE. 1197. ſeveral Epiſtles of his are loft, which Nicephorus ſaw, doth that prove 
all that are remaining to be counterfeit? But he is muc miſtaken, if 
he thinks there was no other Copy but the Vatican whe ern by Metius: 
Sirmond. for Sirmondus tells us he met with another Copy at 4 
T“ compared with the Vatican, and: publiſhed the various Readings of the 
Opera, FEpiſtles from it. What if Leontius faith that Hereticks feigned' Epiſtles 
in Theodoret's name £ Doth that prove an Epiſtle wherein 2 e 
himſelf from the inputation of Hereſie, to be ſpurious? What Mr. B. 
means by the printing this Epiſtle alone after Theodoret's Works, I do not 
well underſtand, unleſs he never ſaw any other than the Latin Edition 


of Theodorer. But it is a very bold thing to pronounce concerning the 


Authority of a Man's Writings, without ſo much as looking into the lateſt 


and beſt Editions of them. But there are two things he objects which 
ſeem more material. (1.) That it ſeems incredible that a Town within 


' two days journey of Antioch ſhould have 800 Churches in it at that time, 
„ 22.) That he proves from other places in Theodoret, that it is very inpro- 
a bable that Dioceſes then had ſo many Churc her. 


89 Y 


I. As to the firſt, certainly no man in his wits ever 'undertook to 


ou that one ſuch City as Cyrus then was, had - 800 Churches in it. 
ut by Cyrus, Theodoret means the Dioceſe of Cyrus ; as will afterwards 
appear. If Cyrus were taken for the Regio Cyrrbeſtica, with the bounds 

Prolem. 1.5. given it by Proleny, Strabo, and Pliny, then there would not appear the 
Stra. 16. leaſt improbabilityan, it, ſince many conſiderable” Cities were within it, 
Plin, J. s. as Berea, ( now Aleppo) and Hierapolis, and extended as far as Eupbra- 
. 24 tes; Zeugmabeing comprehended'under it, The Eccleſiaſtical Province 
was likewiſe very large, and by the ancient Notitia it is ſometimes called 

- ammMar- Euphratepſis, which in Ammiznus his time took in Comagena, and ex- 
cl. 14. tended to Samoſata, (but the Regio Cyrrheſtica before was diſtin& from 
Comagena, as appears by Strabo, and others) in that Province there 

was a Metropolitan, who was called the Metropolitan of Hagiopolis, 


Notitiz4n- which by the ſame Notitiæ 5 to have been then one of the names 
- vg of Cyrus, or Cyrrbus. But no 


otwithſtanding, I do not think the words 
8. Paulo, Of Theodoret are to be underſtood of the Province, but of his own pe- 
2.59: Culiar Dioceſe; for Theodoret mentions the Metropolitan he was under. 
Ep. 16, By Cyrus therefore we underſtand the Region about the City, which was 
under Theodoret's care; within which he was confined by the Emperour's 

| Theodor. Order, as he complains, in ſeveral Epiſtles, and there it is called by him, 
Ep. 79, 81-5 Kuß qe, Regio Orrheſtica; and Theodoret himſelf ſets down the 
Ep. 42, Extent of it in his 7912 to Conſtantius, where he faith, it was for 
Ep. 72. miles in length, and forty in breadth, And he faith in another 15 5 
that Chriſtianity was ſo much ſpread among them, that not only the Cities, 

but the Villages, the Fields, and utmott bounds were filled with Divine 

Grace. And that theſe Villages had Churches and Prieſts ſettled in them, 
under the care of the Biſhop, appears expreſly from a paſſage in the Life 

— of Symeon, where he ſpeaks of Baſſus viſiting the Parochial Churcber; 


P. 879. 


Symeon. Os m Ʒ jj] mas e wangs Tas ee v i cpel on- — 
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If there were then Parochial Churches ſetled with Preſbyters in them, 5 
and theſe under the care of the Dioceſan Biſbop, then Mr: B. s Hyporbe- 


fis is utterly overthrown. In his Epiſtle to Nomus, he mentions eight En. 81, 


Villages in his Dioceſe that were over-run with the Herefie of Marcion, 

another with the Eunomian, another with the Arian Hereſie, which were | 

all converted by bis care : and in another place he faith, he bad brought Ep. 143. 
ten thouſand Marcioniſts to Baptiſm. In another he mentions the ſpread. 

ing of Marcion's Doctrine in his Dioceſe, andthe great pains he took to Vita Jacobi = 
root it out; and the ſucceſs be had therein. And we find the names of gg, K. 
many of the Villages in his Lives, as Tilma, Targala, Nimnuza, Tyle- $58. 869, 

da, Telaniſſus, which are ſufficient to ſhew that Theodoret had properly 975.377, 

a Dioceſan Church, and that his Epiſcopal Care and Authority did ex. * 

tend to many Parochial Churches; his Dioceſe being forty miles in length, 

and as many in breadth. So that Mr. B. muſt reſect, not only that E. 


* piſtle to Leo, but the reſt too, and his other Works, if he hopes to make 


good his Parochial Epiſcopacy ; which is too hard a Taſk to be underta- 
ken, without better evidence than he hath hitherto brought. Do. 
2. But he offers to produce other Teſtimonies out of Theodoret, to 
ſbew the improbability that Dioceſes bad ſo many Churches. The queſtion 


— 


is not about the bare number of Churches in Dioceſes, which all men 


know to have been very different; but about the extent of Epiſcopal 
Power, whether it were limited to one Parochial Church, or was extend- 
ed over many, And what is there in Theodoret which contradicts this? 
I extremely fled of my expectation, as to the other places of Theodo- 
ret, which he promiſed to produce; for I find five or fix places cited 
out of his Hiſtory, but not one that comes near any proof of this mat- Tarif of 
ter. The (1.) proves, that in a time of Perſecution at Alexandria, T 
ninzteen Preſbyters and Deacons were baniſhed to Heliopolis in Phcenicia, 4 — 
where there were no Chriſtians. Therefore in Theodoret's time there was Theod. 
no Dioceſan Epi ſcopacy. The ( 2.) ſhews, that in u ſmall City of The- Hiſt. 1. 4. 
bais, whither Eulogius and Protogenes toere baniſbed, and there were J. 7 1 
but a few Chriſtians, Fox there was a Biſhop. Who ever denied this, 
where there was a proſpect of converting more, as appears by the endea- 
vours of Eulagius and Protogenes there? But he ought to have proved 
that as the Chriſtians increaſed, new Biſhops were made, which this is 

ery far from. The ( 3.) proves that Lucius of Alexandria was made & 4. c. 19. 
25 by force, without any Synod of Biſbops, or choice of the Clergy, or 
reque#t of the People. I ſuppoſe by this time, Mr. B. had forgotten what 


he promiſed to prove from Theodorer, But I wonder how it came into 


his mind to ſay the Church of Alexandria at that time was like a Preſty- 
rerian Church: which I am ſure he had not from Theodorer, nor from 


. 


the Fpiſtle of Peter of Alexandrie. The (4.) is intended to prove, that 1,,. 1 


in the time of Valens, the Patriarchal Orthodox Church of Alexandria as 


but one Aſſembly, which met only in one place at once. But it is very un- 
happy, that Theodorer ſhews juſt the contrary in that place, for he 
ſaith, that Valens expelled the orthodox Chriſtians out of their Churches, 
Tor iepay i H,, ola, are his very words: to whom, he faith, Jovia- 
nus bad likewiſe given the new built Church. Which Mr. B. thus tran- 
ſlates, Valens found the Orthodox, even in the great Patriarchal City of 
Antioch in poſſeſſion but of one Church, which good Jovinian the Emperour 


bad given them, of which be diſpoſſeſſed them. I deſire any one who 
relies on Mr. Bs ſkill and fidelity in theſe matters, but to compare 
this Tranſlation with the Text in Theodorer, and I dare ſay he will ſee 


/ 


r 
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cauſe to admirè it! But if any one can imagine that the Patriarc hal 
Chute h of Antideb in the time of Valens could conſiſt but of one Con- 

' gregation, for my part, I muſt give him over, as one uncapable of being 

convinced of any thing by me. I do not ſpeak what the Church in a 
time of great perſecution might be driven to, but of what it was in 

. 4 c. 29. its ſetled ſtate. The (5.) is, from Terentius his leg ging one Church 

for the Orthodox, of Valens; which faith Mr. B. intimates their numbers. 
Lam aſhamed to read, much more to confute ſuch arguments as theſe. 

Por if the Papifts ſhould deſire the /tberty but of one. Church in London, 
62 doth that prove they are no more than can make one Congregation 2 

1.4. c. 4. The (6.) proves that Maris 1was made Biſhop of Dolicha, a ſinall Town 
infected with Arianiſm. It is true, Theodoret ſaith, Doliche was-a little 

City, and ſo he tells us, Cyrus was no great one; but he doth not ſet 
down the bounds of the Dioceſe which for any thing we ſee in Theodoret, 
might be as large, as, we have evidently proved from him, the Dioceſe of Oyr-- 
rbus was. Let the Reader now judge, whether Theodoret doth not plainly 
overthrow Mr, B. s notion of Parechial Epiſcopacy. 
But Mr. B. inſiſts upon the Inſtitution f Chriſt; and if Chrif hath 
appointed one ſort f Churches, viz. for perſonal common, and men 
make another, is not this a violation of Chriſt's command, and ſetting up 
Mai againit God? I ſee no evidence produced for any ſuch In/litution 
of Chriſt, which limits Epiſcopal Power to a ſingle Congregation; and 
therefore the extending it to more, can he no violation of Chriſt's com- 
mand, or ſetting up a new ſpecies of Churehes, as will appear from Mr. B. 
himſelf under the-next particular. Yet Mr. B. according to his wonted 
maieekneſs towards his Adverſaries, charges me, for ſpeaking againſt this 

2 to principle gf his, with pleading for preſumption, profanation, uſurpation, 

Nds archaritableneſs, ſchiſm, and what not? What is the reaſon of all this rage 
and b itterneſo? Why, I ſet down a ſaying of his, as going beyond the 
Independents in making the deuiſing new ſpecies of Churches _ Pa- 


rochial or Congregational without God's Aim hority, and to impoſe them on 


the world, yea in his name, and call all Diſſenters Schiſmaticks, a far 


2vorſe, uſurpation than to make or impoſe new Ceremonies or  Liturgies. 

But is not all this true ſuppoſmg that ſuch new ſpecies of Churches be ſo 

deviſed and ſo impoſed? That is not to the buſineſs; for that which I 

quoted it for, was to ſhew that Mr. B. looked upon all Chwrcbes be- 

yond Parochia!, as Churches merely of mens deviſing ;, and that to charge 

men with Schiſm for oppoſing any ſuch Conſtitution is unreaſenable;, and 

that the impoſing it as Divine, is an intolerable uſurpation; and all this 

at the ſame time,.when he pretends to write for. Peace and Concord. 
My buſineſs is now to ſhew © feds» Th 

5 Sect. 11. 2. That ſuch an Epiſcopacy as is. practiſæd here, and was ſo 

in the Primitive Church is no deviſing a new ſpecies f Churches, nor hath 

any thing repugnant to any Inſtitution of Chris, And to prove this, I 

need no more than one of Mr. B. s own Cautions in his Premonition, viz. 

that be doth not diſpute the lawfulneſs ef Arcbbiſbops, as he calls them, 

over Parochial Biſhops, as Succeſſors to the Apoſtolical and other general 

Overſeers of the firit Age, in the ordinary continued {=D of their Office. 

5. 263. And what he faith in 4 own name and others in his Plea for Peace. 

There are. ſome of us, that much incline to think that Archbiſhops, that is, 

Biſnops that have overſight of many Churches with their Paſtors, are law- 

Chriflian Ful Succeſſors of the 2 in the ordinary part of their Work. But 

Pires. I cannot here omit; Mr, Baxter's Arguments to prove, that the ardinary 

: y 3 governing part of the Apoſtolical Office, was ſetled for all A 400 
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governing Churches; but a new ſort 0 


them, either in Perſon, or by 
are to paſs both Houſes of Convocation ; and the lower Houſe conſiſts 


my 3. We 


ofpel Inſtitu- 
to ſay, they there but for an Age. 
of 54 
t of the Chri- 
t deal of 
of Churches, nor hath any thing repugnant. to any Inſtitution of Ubrif. 
LETT is the caſe as to our Epiſcopacy. We intend no quarrel about 


77 in the care and government of Churches, Now the Office of 
. B's Parochial Biſbops was only to attend to one particular Congrega- 
tion; but the Apoſtolical Office was above this, while the 2 held it 
in their own hands; and did not make a nem ſpecies of Churches, nor 
overthrow the Conſticution of Parochial Churches. It ſeems then a ſtrange 
thing to me, that the continuance of the ſame kind of Office in the 


* Church, ſhould be called the deviſing 4 new ſpecies of Churches. 0 
But Mr. B. runs upon this perpetual miſtake, that our gh  Epiſ- 


copacy is not a- ſucceſſion to the Ordinary 7 ory of the Apoſtolical Power in 
F Epiſcopacy, not heard of in the 


ancient Church, which {ſwallows up the whole Power of Preſtyters, and 


leaves them only a bare name of Curates, and deſtroys the being of Pa- 
rochial Churches, But if I can make the contrary to appear from the 


Frame and Conſtitution cf this Church, I hope Mr. B. will be reconciled 
to our Epiſcopal Government, and endeavour to remove the prejudices 
he hath cauſed in Peoples minds py RR 
Sec. 12. Now to. examine this, let us conſider two things. (I.) What 


Power is left to Preſſyters in our Church. (2.) What Authority the Bi- 


ſhops of our Churc have over them. 


1. What Power is left to Preſhyrers in our Church : and that may be 


conſidered two ways. 1. With reſpe& to the whole Body of this Church. 
2. With reſpect to their particular regations or Chires, 

I. With reſpect to the whole Body of this Church and fo, (1.) There 
are no Rules of Diſcpline, no Articles of Dactrine, no Form of Divine 
Service, are to be allowed or received in this Nation; but, by the Conſti- 
tution of this Church, the hy of it have their Votes in paſſing 

roxy. For, all things of that Nature, 


wholly of Preſiyters, who repreſent the whole Preſbytery of the Nation, 
Either appearing by their own Right, as many do, or as being choſen by 
the reli, from whom y Indentures they either do, or ought to receive 

Power to tranſact things in their names. And the cuſtom: of this Church 


| bath ſometimes been, for the Clergy of e to give limited 
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Parr III. 
Proxies in particular Caſes to their Procurators.. NOYES eal to 3 
man of underſtanding, whether the Clergy of this Chufrh have their 
whole Power ſwallowed up by the Biſhops,” when yet the Biſkpps have 
no power to oblige them to any Rules or Canons but by their ow 7 7 
and they do freely vote in all things of common concernment to the hurcb, 
and therefore the Preſbyters are not by the Conſtitution deprived of thei 


* 


ſbare in one of the greateſt Rights of Government, viz. in making Rul-s 


for the whole Bady. And in this maih part of Government the Biſhops do 
nothing without the counſel of their Preſbyrers, and in this e ont 
Church falls behind none of the ancient Churches, which had their Cpun- 
cils of Preſbyters together with their Biſbops; only, there they were ta- 


ken /ingly in every City, and here they are combined together in Provin- 


cial Synodt; moderd according to the Laws of the Nation. And when 
the hole Body of Doctrine, Diſcipline, and g are thus agteed up- 
on by a general! conſent, there ſeems to be far leſs need of the particu® 
lar Councils of Preſbyters' to every Biſbop, ſince both Biſhops and” Preſþy- 
ert are now under fired Rules, and are accountable for the breach of 
_ Can.31,0 them. (2.) In giving Orders; by the Rules of this Church four Preſby> 
15 ters are to diff the Biſbop, and to examine the Perſons to be ordained, 
(or the Biſbop in their preſence) and afterwards 20 join in the laying on 
of hands upon the Perſons ordained. And is all this nothing but to be 
the Biſhop's Curates,' and to officiate in ſome of his Chapels £ ' 


2. As to their particular charges, one would think thoſe who make 


this objection, had never read over the Office of Ordination, for therein, 
(I.) For the Epiſtle is read the Charge given by Saint Paul to the Elders 
at Miletus, Acts 20. or the third Chapter of the firſt Epiſtle to Thmocby 3 
concerning the Office of à Biſhop. > What a great impertinency had both 
theſe been, if the Preſbyter's Power had been quite ſwallowed up by the 
Biſbops? But it hence appears, that our Church looked on the Elders 
at Epheſus, and the Biſbop in Timothy to be Preſbyters, as yet under the 


care and government of the Apoſtles, or ſuch as they deputed for that 


Office, ſuch as Timothy and Titus were. Which I {uppoſe is the true 
meaning of Saint Jerome, and many other doubtful Paſſages of Anti- 
quity, which relate to the community of the names of Biſbop and Preſby- 
ter, while the Aboſtles governed the Church themſelves, And at this 
time Timothy being appointed ,to this part of the wor tg Office of 
Government, the Biſhops mentioned in the Epiſtles to him, may well 
enough be the ſame with the Preſbyters in the Epiſtle to Titus, who was 
F ee to ordain Elders in every City, Titus 1. 5. (2.) In the Biſhop's 
bortation to them that are to be ordained,” he faith, Now we exbort 
you in the name of the Lord Feſus Chriſt, to have in-remembranceinto how 
high a ens and to hom chargeable an Office ye be called, that is to 
ſay, the Wan and Watchmen, the Paſtors and Stewards of the Lord, 
to reach, to premoniſh, to feed and provide for the Lord's Family, &c. haue 


always therefore printed in your remembrance, how great a treaſure is cum 


mitted to your charge; for they be the Sheep of brit, which be bought with 
his death, and for whom he ſhed his Blood. The Church and Congregation 
ꝛc hom you muft ſerve is his Spouſe and Body. And if it ſball chance the ſame 
Church, or any Member thereof, to take any hurt or bindrance, by reaſon f 
your negligence, you know-the greatneſs of the fault, and of the horrible 
© puniſhment which will enſue, & c. Is this the language of a Church which 


deprives Preſbyters of the due care of their flocks, and makes Parochial = 


Congregations-to be no Churches? (3.) The perſon to be ordained doth 
e e ſolenmly 
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ſolemnly promiſe-:o-give faithful diligence to niniſſer the Doctrine and” 
Sacraments, and the Diſcipline Cbriſt, as tbe Lord bath commanded, 
and dt ths Reahn hath received ihe ſame, according to the Commandments of 
God, ſo that he may teach the People committed to bis Cure and Charge, 

with all diligence to keep and be the ſame! Here we ſee a Cure and 


Charge committed ito the Preſbytert; Preac hing and Adminiſtration of Sa- 


craments required of them, and the exerciſe of Diſcipline, as far as belongs 
to them, (of which afterwards) but now in the Conſecration of a Biſhop, 
this part is left out, and inſtead of that it is ſaid, That be is called to the 
be unguixt, and cri | 
ticular charge of Soul is committed to every Px/ior over his own Flock, and 


as that which eſpecially belongs to his Office,” as diſtinct from the otlier. 
Sec. 13. II. Which is the next thing to be conſidered, viz. Nhat 
Authority the Biſbep hath, by virtue of bis Conſecration, in this Church? 
And that, I ſay, is wliat) Mr. B. calls the ordinary parts of the Apoſtoli- 
a Aut hority; which lies in three things, Government, Ordination and 
znſures. : And that our Church did believe our Biſhops to ſucceed the 
Apoſiles in thoſe parts of their Office, 1' ſhall make appear by theſe 
things. (1.) In the Preface before the Book of Ordination, it is ſaid, 
That it is evident unto all men, diligently reading Holy Scripture, and an- 


cient fythors, that from the Apoſt les time, there bave been theſe Order: 


 of«Mipwift rs in .Chriſts Church, Biſbops, Prieſts" and Deacons, What is 


the. reaſon«that. they expreſs it thus, from the Apoſtles time, rather than 


in the. Apoſtles times; but that they believed, while the Apoſtles lived, 
they managed the affairs of Government themſelves; but as they with- 
drew, they did in ſome Churches ſooner, and in ſome later, as their 
25 continuance, the condition of the Churches, and the qualification of 
Ferſong were, commit the Care and Government of Churches to ſuch 
Ferſons whom they appointed thereto? Of which, we have an uncon- 
 trolable: evidence in the Inſtances of Timothy and Titus; for the care 

of Government was a diſtin& thing from the Office of an Evangeliſt; and 
all their removes do not invalidate this, becauſe while the Apoſiles li- 


ved, it is probable there were no fixed Biſhops, or but few. But as 


they went off, ſo they came to be ſettled in their ſeveral Churches. And 


as this is moſt agreeable to the ſenſe of our Church, ſo it is the faireſt 


_ Hypotheſis for reconciling the different Teſtimonies of Antiquity. For 
hereby the ſucceſſion of + Biſbops is ſecured from the Apoſtles times, for 
which the Teſtimonies of Irenæus, Tertullian, Saint Cyprian, and others, 


are ſo plain; hereby room is left to make good all that Saint Ferom? hath. 


faid; and what Epiphanius delivers concerning the differing ſettlements 
of Churches at firſt. So that we may allow for the community of names, 
between Biſbop and Preſbyter, for a while in the Church, i. e. while the 
' Apoſiles governed the Churches themſelves, but afterwards, that which 
was then part of the Apoſtolical Office, became the Epiſcopal, which hath 
continued from that time to this, by a conſtant ſucceſſion in the Church. 


(2.) Archbiſhop Whitgift ſeveral times declares, chat theſe parts of the Defence of 
rs 1 
mn. p.a 18, 


| Apoſtolical Office ftill remained in the Biſhops of our Church: As for this 
part. of. the 


parts of the 


| LA the Church; and he is 3 corrett and puniſh ſuch ur 
 aiſobedient and criminous in his Dioceſe. So that the more par- 


of the Apoſtles function, ſaith he, to viſit ſuch Churches as were be- 
fore planted, and to provide.that ſuch were placed in them, as were ver- 
tuous and godly Paſtors, I know it remaineth ſtill, and is one of the chief 

"Filbops function. And again, There is nom no planting of þ. 4u4- 


Churches, 
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the general care of Gobernment and Diſciplinè is committed to the Biſhop, , 
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Churches, nor going through the whole aber ld, there ir no writing of new 
Goſpels, no propheſying of things to come, but there is governing of Churches, 
5 of them, reforming" , Paſtors, and directing of then, wbich is a 


5. 425. Portion f the Apoſtolical function. Again, dibeg that this part of the 


4 of 
Apoſtolical Office, which did conſift in planting and founding of Churches 


through the wwhol? world is ceaſed, yet the manner of Government by pla- 
FFF ee and governing them, by vi ting 


Perpetual 
Government 
of Chriſt's 


Church, ch. 


| 12:Þþ. 224 


. 


p. 244· 


the Churches, by 71 5 off ſchiſms and contentions, by ordering Miniſters, 
remaineth ſtill, aud ſhall continue, and is in this Church in the Archbiſhops 
and Biſhops, as mot meet men to execute the. oo - Biſbop Bilſon fully 
agrees, as to theſe particulars, (I.) That the Apoſtles did not at firit 
tommit the Churches to the government of Biſhops, bim reſerved the chief 
power of” Government in their own hands. (2.) That upon experience of 
the confuſion and diſorder which did ariſe through equality of Paſtors, 
did appoint at their departure certain approved men to be Biſhops. (3,) That 
theſe Biſhops did ſucceed the Apoſtles in the Cure and Government of Chur- 
ches, as he proves at large, and therefore he calls their function 4 pfto- 


Js 


bol. Inſtead of many others, which it were eaſie to produce, I ſhall 
only add the Teſtimony of King Charles I. in his Debates about Epiſcopg- 


cy, who underſtood the Cynſtitution of our Church as well as any Biſhop 
in it, and defended it with as clear and as ſtrong a Reaſon. In his third 
Paper to Henderſon, he hath theſe words, Where you find 4 Biſbop and 
Preſbyter in Scripture to be ons and the ſame, (which 1 deny to be always 
ſo) it is in the 2 times; now I think to prove. the Order of Biſbops 
ſucceeded that of the Apoſiles, and that the name was chiefly altered in 
reverence to thoſe who were immediately choſen by our Sauiour. In his 
frit Paper at the Treaty at Newport, he thus ſtates the caſe about Epi/- 
copal Government. I conceive that 2 Government is moſt conſonant 
to the word of God, and & an Apoſtolital Inſtiturion, an it appears by the 
Scriptures to have been prafiiſed by the Apoſiles themſelves, and by them 
committed and derived to particular Perſons as their ſubſtitutes or ſucceſ- 
ſors therein, (as for ordaining Preſyyters and Deacons, giving Rules con- 
cerning Chriſtian Diſcipline, and exerciſing Cenſures over Preſbyrers and 


others) and hath ever fince to theſe laft times been exerciſed by Biſhops 


in all the Churches of Chriſt, and therefore I cannot in conſcience conſent 


00 aboliſh the ſaid Government. In his Reply to the firf Anſwer of the 


Divines, he ſaith, that mere Preſbyters are Epiſeopi Gregis only, they © 
have the overſight of the Flock in the duties of "ao a Ain brin 
Laer der publick Prayer, Exborting, Rebuking, &c, but Biſhops are 

iſcopi Gregis & Paſtorum tao, having the — ie of Flock and Pa- 
ſtors within their ſeveral Precindit in the Act of external Government. 
And that, although the Apoſtles had no Sucteſſors in eundem gradum as to 
thoſe things that were extraordinary in them, as namely the meaſure of 


their Gifts, the extent of their charge, the infallibility of their Doctrine, 


and the having ſeen Chrift in the fleſh j but in thoſe things that were not 


the Power f governing are) they were to bave and 
al learned and g 


extraordinary, (and ſuch thoſe things are to be judged which are meceſſa- 
ry for the ſervice of the Church in 41 times, as 25 U F Teaching and 

n bad Succefſors , and 
ed and godly Fathers and Councils of old times, did uſu- 


therefore t 
6 ab fc lg the Succeſſors of the oſs without ever ſcrupling thereut. 


. * 4 


y other Paſſages might be produced out of thoſe excellent Papers 
to the ſame purpoſe, but theſe are ſufficient to diſcover that our Biſhops 
are looked on as Succęſſort to the Apoſtles, and therefore Mr. 3 
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hath no reaſonto call our Zpiſcapaey , new deviſed/Pecies of Churches, | 


it is neceſſary that he he able to give an account o 
the Chriſtian Faith and Practice, as they are contained in the Creed, the 
Lord's. Prayer, the Ten Commandments and the Church Catechiſin; and of 


_593 
and ſuch as deſtroys the being of Parochial\Churcbes.. Mad di 

Sec. 14. 3. It now remains, that we.confider whether the reſixgine/ of 
Diſcipline*in our Parochial Churches .doth gverthrow their Cynſtitution? 
Jo make this clear, we muſt underſtand that the Diſciplins of the ( hurch 


either reſpects the admiſſion of Churc b members to the, Holy (ommunion; 
or the caſting of them out for Scandal afterwards. WE 


EY 
1 Tis * 0 
Hit 


1. As to that part of Diſcipline which reſpe&s the admiſſion of Church- 


members. The Rubrick after Confirmation ſaith, That none ſhall be admit- y 


ted to the hoh Communion, until ſuch time; as he be confirmed, or be ready 
and deſirous to be confirmed. Now to capacitate a perſon for Confirmation, 
the neceſſary. points of 


* 


his ſufficiency herein the Parochial Miniſter is the Judge. For he is ei- 

ther to bring or ſend in writing, with bis band ſubſcribed thereunto, the 

names of all ſuch perſons within his Pariſh,gs he ſball think fit to be pre- 
ſented to the Biſbop to be confirmed. Nom, if this were ſtrictly obſerved 
(and the Church is not reſponſible for mens neglect) were it not ſuffici- 
ent for the ſatisfaction of men as to the T ag of Church-members to 
the Lord's Supper? And I do not fee, but the Objections made againſt 
the Diſcipline of this Church might be removed, if the things allowed 
and required by the Rules of it, were duly practiſed; and might attain 
to as great prrity, as is ever pretended. to by the Separate Congregations, 
who now find 10 much fault for our want of, Diſcipline. For, even the 


Churches of Nem· England do grant, that the Inf ant ſeed of Confederate vi- Sud 


ew-Eng- 


fable Believers are members of the ſame Church with their Parents, and lund m 


when grown up are perſonally under the Watch, Diſcipline and Government cerning the 
of that Church. And, that Infants baptized bave a right to farther priui- H. de 
leges, if they appear qualified for them. And the main of theſe qualifi- 1662. 
cations are, underſtanding the Doctrine of. Faith, and publickly profeſſng 

their aſſent thereto, nat fy SG in life, and ſolennly owning the Cove- 

nant before the Church. Taking this for the Paptiſmal Covenant, and not 

their Church Covenant, our Church owns the ſame thing, only it is to. be 

done before the Biſhop inſtead of their Congregation. But the Miniſter is 

to be judge of the qualifications, which Mr, Baxter himſelf allows in this Runter 
caſe. Who grants the Profeſſion f Faith to 1 a Condition of Right be- Confirma- 
fore the Church; and then adds, that ſuch profeſſion is to be tried, judged . 4% 5. 
and approved by the Paſtors of the Church ta -whoſe Office it belongs; be- 
cauſe to . gs ſuch the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven are com- 
mitted, and they are Stewards of God's Houſe, &c. which he there 
proves at large by many Arguments. But he complains of the old careleſs 5. 15; 
9 of this excellent duty of Confirmation. This is a thing indeed to 

be lamented, that it is too haſtily and curſorily performed: but let the 
fault then be laid, where it ought to be laid; not upon the Church, whoſe 
Rules are very good, but upon thoſe perſons in it who ſlubber over ſo im · 
portant a Duty. But is it not more becoming Chriſtians in a peaceable 

and orderly manner to endeavour to retrieve ſo excellent a means for the 
Reformation of our Parochial Churches; than peeviſhly to complain of 

the want of Diſcipline, and to reject Communion with our Church on that 
account? And Iihall deſire Mr, Baxter to conſider his own words, That 

the praflice of jo much 2 % 4 we are agreed in, is a likelier way to, _, 
bring us to agreement in the reft, than all our diſputings will i it. 
8 _ er oY Yea, 
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Yea, Mr. Barter grants, That the Presbyters of our Church bave by the 

Rubrick the Trial and Approbation of thoſe, that are ſent to the Biſhop fur 
p. 262 Confirmation; and that the Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Engl: 

34 fr the Power of "Presbyters herein as far as they could defire. This is a 

very fair confeſſion, and ſufficient to make it appear that our Dioceſan 

Eyiſcopacy doth not overthrow the Power of Presbyters, as to this part 


of Diſcipline which concerns admiſſion of Church-members to the Con" 


"Munn. 


Sec. 15. 2. AS to that part of Church Diſcipline which reſpects the 


krleſecting thoſe for Srandal, who have Been Church: members. In caſe 
Rubrick be. Of open NN Scandal, our Church doth allow if not require the 
fore Commu- Parochial Miniſter to call and #dvertiſe ſuch a one that is guilty of it in 77 
mon. 
to haue truly repented and amended bis forme naughty life, that the Con- 
gregation may thereby be ſatisfied, which before was offended. And in caſe 


the offender continue ohſtinate, be may repel him from the Communion, but 


ſo, that after ſurh repelling, be * an account to the Ordinary within 
14 days ; and the Ordinary i phen to proceed according to the Canon. 
Here is plainly a Power granted to put back any Scandalous Offender 
from the Sacrament, whoſe faults are ſo notorious as to give offence to the 
Congregation; but it is not an abſolute and unaccountable Power, but the 
Miniſter is obliged to give account thereof within a limited time to the 
Ordinary. Now wherein is it that our — Fpiſcopacy deſtroys the 
being of Parochial Churches for want of the Power of Diſcipline 2 Is it 
that they have not Power to exclude men, whether their faults be Scan- 
dalous to the Congregation or not? Or is it, that they are bound to juſti- 
fie what they do, and to proſecute the Perſon for thoſe faults for which 
they put him back from the Communion £ Or is it, that they have not 
Power to proceed to the preater Excommunication, that being reſerved 
to the Biſhop, upon full hearing of all parties concerned? But as long as 
by the Conſtitution of our Church every Miniſter in his Pariſh hath power 


to keep back notorious Offenilers, it will be impoſlible to prove from other 


| circumſtances that the being of our Churches is deſtroyed by our Dioceſan 
Defence of Epiſcopacy. Mr. B. ſaith, that if it could be proved, that the leſſer ex- 
Y g. communication out of our particular In 10 ons were allowed to the Pa- 
iſh Miniſters, it would half reconcile him to the Engliſh fort of Prelacy; 
but F it be ſo, be bath been in a ſleep theſe 50 years, that could never 

hear or read of any ſuch thing, lt is ſtrange, in all this time, he ſhould 


never read or conſider the 26 Canon, which faith, that no Miniſter ſball 


in any wiſe admit any one of bis Flock, or under bis care to the Commu- 
nion of the Lord's _ who is notoriouſly known to live impenitently in 
any ſcandalous Sin. This is not in the Reformatio rr cleſiaſlica- 


rum, which he mentions as: an abortive thing, publiſhed by John Fox, 


{which laſt any one that hath ſeen them, knows to be 2 miſtake) not in 
Dr. Mocket's Book which was burnt; yet not ſo deſtroyed, but with ſome 
diligence he might have ſeen it ( but it was for nothing of this kind, 


that Book underwent fo ſevere a cenſure; as Mr. B. infinuates ; but for 


ſeeming to incroach too much on the King's Prerogative.) But I appeal 
ro what · Mr. B. calls the Authorized Church Canons; which I think are 
plain in this caſe. But Mr. B. faith, this is not the leſſer excommunication, 
but a temporary ſuſpenſion of the Minifters own Act in delivering the Sa- 
crament to ſuch perſons. Let Mr. B. call it by what name he pleaſeth ; 
this is certain, the Miniſter is impowered, is required to do this Fog 

+ | . queſtion 


nn 


and, 


wiſe not to come to the Lord's Table, until he bath openly declared himſelf 


— 20 


calls them; ſo that all that were 


ences, and if they found themſelves guilty of ſuch Crimes as rendred them 15 
unfit for the holy Communion, he wy 8 


and in many caſes St. Auguſt in declares the Church may juſt ly forbear the 


his diſputes with the Donatiſti. 2. If a reſtraint be laid on Miniſters by 


c 
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queſtion/then is, whether this he not ſuch"x"Cinſire of the Chia 


to ſuſpend notorious Offenders from the Satramint; arid that within the 
Power of the Paroobial Miniſter ? I grant, this is not the”lefſer-execontimus 
nication; according to the Uſe of this Church, for that ſuppoſeth the ſent 
tence paſſed; and is ſo called by way of diſtinction from the greater pro- 
nounced by the Biſbop in Perſon, upon extraordinary occafions. But yer 
it is a Church-cenſure upon Offenders, and was accounted a ſort of c. 


| mmication by the Ancient Church 5 for- thoſe who were in the ſtate of 


Penitents were then ſaid to be under a kind of excommuniration ;' as ap- 


pears by ſeveral paſſages in St. Auguſtin, produced by Spalatemſic to this gf. rot. 


urpoſe, vis, to prove that there was a penitential excommunication. But Poſt collar. 
r. B. quotes Albaſþineus to ſhew that the old Excommunication did ſhut © Donat. 


c. 20, 


perſons out from all other Church-communion as well as the Sacrament. Which Spalat. . ;. 


is very true of the greater Excommunication ; but beſides this there were © 9 
other Cenſures of the Church upon Offengers,” whereby they were ſauſ- 
pended from full Communion ;, but not debarred the hopes of it upon ſa- 
risfaftion given. Theſe were {aid to be in the tate of Penitents,” | It was albaſpia. 
a favour to the exchmmunicated to be brought into this tate z and others ! 2.6. 4. 


were never allowed to hope to be rgſtored to Communion ; others only on 


their Jeath-beds ; others according to the natute and degrees of their R- 
entance; of which thoſe were left to be Judges, who were particularly 
intruſted with the care of the Penitents. - * ee grants that as long 
as men remained Penitents they were actually deprived of the Privileges of 
Church comminion; but he ſaith, the Penitents' were in a middle ſtate be- 
tween the excommunicated and 3 being ſtill Candidates, as hie 
enitents were ee, from Communi- 
vn; but not wholly caſt out of the Church z becauſe, the Chriſtians 1 — 
to 


as freely converſe with theſe, as with any, but they were not allowed 


participate in the Sacred Myſteries. But there was no queſtion, where- 
ever there Vas a Power to ſuſpend any Perſons from Communion, there was 
a Power of Diſcipline ;, . becauſe the Church's Diſciplinè did not conſiſt 


merely in the power of Excommunication, no mote than a Judge's power 


lies only in condemning men to be hanged; but in ſo governing the Mem- 
bers of the Church, that Scandalous perſons may be kept from the greateſt. 


As of Communion, and by Admenition and Counſel be brought to a due 


preparation for it. Since then our Church doth give power to Parochial 
Miniſters to ſuſpend notorious Offenders from the Communion, it 1s thereby 
evident, that it doth nor deprive them of all the neceſſary and eſſential 


parts of Church. diſcipiine. But ſaith Mr. B. F 4 Miniſter doth publickly Defence of 


admoniſh another by name, not cenſured by the Ordinary, the Lawyers rell; ap . 
him he may haue his action againſt him. I anſwer, 1. What need this mm 
publick Admonition by nanie 2 Doth the nature of Church-diſcipline lie in 


that > Suppoſe a man be privately and effectually dealt with to withdraw 


himſelf, is not this ſufficient? I am fure St. Auguſtine took this courſe De np 


with his People at Hippo, be perſuaded them to examine their own Conſci- Serm. 252, 


ed them to withdraw themſelves from 
it, till by Prayers and Faſting and Alms they had cleanſed their Conſciences, 
and then they might come to it. Here is no publick Admonition: by name; 


exerciſe of Diſcipline towards' Offenders, and yet the Church be 4 true 
Church, and Chriſtians obliged to communicate with it 3 as appears by all 


29 
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$96. , Iv Dmaſmebinaſs of of Separation We Parr Ut. 
> "ER The queſtion then comes to this whother the; chlihmion -6 to : 


admoniſh-publickly an Offender, ot to deny him the Sacrament, if he 
will come to it, be ſo great as to bear him out in the violation of a 
Law ; made by publick Authority, with a deſign to preſer ve our Ne- 
ligion? But my deſign wouly to ſpeak to this caſe; ſo far as/theChurch 
is concerned in it. COPS Nb te el! 

Sect. 18. It it be ſaid, that notwithſtanding this, ale be nega abuſe 
of Diſcipline among us ure 500 "great to be vel, ond roh netoriaus to be 
cenduled; L anſwer. 

A; That i is not our W. can but whether: an Fe Clureber 
ture loft their being for want of the Power of Diſcipline? and whe- 
ther the Species of our Churches be changed by Dioceſan Epijcopacy? 
which we have ſhewed ſufficient Reaſon. to dave: And what er”, PR 
buſes have 'orept in, ought in an orderly way to be reformed, and no 
Wood Man will deny his aſſiſtance mat. 

2. It is far eaſier to ſcharme, or complain far: cigar of Diſuipline, ths 

of Confirm to find out a de way to reſtore it. No Man hath more ſet out the al- 


dim, y. moſt inſuperable difficulties which attend it, than Mr. Baxter hath 


174, &. done; , eſpecially in that, it will provoke and exaſperate thoſe moſt wo 


- 


ſtand in need of 1 its and be moſt likely eee thoſe who need 
at leafſt. 

3. The 900 our l now?, is very Aiffotent from chat of the 
Churches in the Primitive times. For, the great Reaſon of Diſcipline is 
not, that for want of it the Conſciences of Fellow-communicants:would 

be defiled (for to aſſert that, were Donatiſm )' but that the honour of a 
"Chriſtian Society may be maintained. If then the Chriſtian - Magiſtrates 
do take care to vindicate the Oburch's bbnour by due puniſbment of Scan- 


dalpus Offenders, there will appear ſo much leſs neceſſity of reſtoring 


the ſecurity uf the ancient Diſcipline. To which purpoſe theſe words 
His Maſe. of the Royal Martyr King Charles I. are very conſiderable. <. But 


fty's final “ his Majeſty — no neceſſity that the Biſbeps challenge to the Power 


Anſwer to 


the Pint of Juri ſdiction hond be at all times as large as the «exerciſe there- 
at New. of at ſome times appeareth to have been; the-exerciſe thereof being 
port, n. 4. variable according to the various conditions of the Church in diffe- 
rent times. And therefore his Majeſty doth not believe that the 
Hiſbops under Cbriſtiun Princes do —— ſuch an amplitude of 

% Juriſdiction to belong unto them in reſpect of their Epiſcopal Office 

* preciſely, as was exerciſed in the Primitive times; by Biſhops before 
the days of \Conftantine. Ihe reaſon of the difference being evident, 


hat in thoſe former times under Pagan Princes, the Church was a 


«  diftmi& body of it ſelf, divided from the ummonwealth, and ſo was to 


be governed by its own Rules and Rulers; the Biſhops therefore of 


* thoſe times, though they had. no outward coercive power over Mens 


e Perſons or Eſtates, yet in as much 4s every Chriſtian Man when he 


became a Member of the Church, .did-jpſo facto, and by that his oun 
..<.volmmtry Act put himſelf under their: Government, they exerciſed a 
ra \ wery large Power of Juriſdi&ion in piritulalibus, in making £celeſi- 
<< raftionl Canond, receiving accuſations, converting the accuſed, exami- 
. nim Witneſſes, judging of Crimes, excluding ſuch as they found 


* yaikyiof: Sopndalows offences from the Lord's Supper, enjoyning Pe- 


** 2 upon them, caſting them out of the Church, receiving them 
gain pon their Repentance, G. And all this they exerciſed as 
"_ wer * as . But aſter e the (Turch under 
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ceed no farther than Admonition; but in caſe of 
the Preſbytery of the City which fits at certain times and hears all 
Cauſes relating to Diſcipline, and as they judge fit either give admonition, 
er proceed to ſuſpenſion from the Lord's Supper; or, which is a rare 
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, Chriſtian Princes began to be incorporated into the Commonwealth, 
« whereupon there muſt of neceſſity follow a complication of the Ciuil' 


and Eccleſiaſtical Power, the Furiſdiftion of Biſbops (in the outward 


& exerciſe of it) was ſubordinate unto, and limitable by the Supreme 
Civil Power, and hath been, and is at this day, ſo acknowledged by 
« the Biſhops of this Realm. . | | e le, 
4. The due exerciſe of Diſcipline is a work of ſo much prudence and 
difficulty, that the greateſt Zealots for it, have not thought it fit to be 
truſted in the hands of every Parochial Miniſter, and his particular Con- 
gation. Calvin declares, that he never thought it convenient that OR. 
very Miniſter ſhould bave the power of Excommunication : Not only becauſe © 
of the invidiouſneſs of the thing, and the danger of the example; but 
ecauſe of the great Abuſes and Tyranny it may ſoon fall into, and be- 
cauſe it was contrary to the Apoſtolical Practice. And to the ſame pur- 
poſe, Bezg delivers his judgment, who likewiſe gives this account of 
the Diſcipline of Geneva, that the Parochial —_— and Elders pro- gez. Ep. ao. 
ontumacy they certify 


caſe, and when no other remedy can prevail, they go on to publick Ex- 
communication. Where we ſee, every Parochial Church is no more 
truſted with the Power of Diſcipline than among us; nay, the Mini- 
ſter here hath no power to repel, but all that he can do there is zo 


admoniſh; and how come then their Parochial Churches to be true, and 
not ours? - Beſides, why may not our Miniſters be obliged to "certify 


the Biſhop, as well as theirs to certify the Preſtytery? ſince in the Codex Ec. 


. N the matter of Diſcipline was ſo much reſerved to the i pr 


\ 
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of our Parochial Churches, for ant of that, which being ſet up-accord- 


"meddled with it at all. And in ſuch a matter, where the bonony of the 


Chriſtian Society is the chief thing concerned, it becomes wiſe Men to 


conũder what tends moſt to the promoting of that; and whether the 


od, Men promiſe themſelves by Diſcipline, will countervail the 
Lebic and Contentions, the heart-burnings, and animoſities which 
would follow the Parochial exerciſe of it. The diſſenting Brethen in 
their Apologetical Narration do ſay, That they bad the fatal Miſcar- 
riages and Shipwrecks 9 the Separation, as Land. marks to forewarn 
them of the Rocks and Shelves they ran upon; and therefore they ſay 


they never exerciſed the Power of Excommunication. For they ſaw plainly, 
they could never hold their People together if they did; ſince the ex- 


communicated Party would be ſure to make Friends enough, at leaſt to 
make breaches among them; and they hold „ y—_— by mutual 
22 ſuch Ruptures would ſoon break their rches to pieces. Be- 
ſides, this would be thought no leſs than ſetting up an Arbitrary Court 


F Fudicature in every Pariſb; becauſe there are no certain Rules to 


proceed by; no ſtanding determination what thoſe ſins and faults are, 
which ſhould deſerve ecm ction; no method of trials agreed upon; 
no ſecurity againſt falſe Witneſſes; no limitation of Cauſes; no liberty 
of Appeals, (if Parochial Churches be the only inſtituted Churches, as 
Mr. Baxter affirms: ) befides multitudes. of other inconveniencies, 
which may be ' eaſily foreſeen; ſo that I do not queſtion, but if 
Mr. Baxter had the management of this Parochial Diſcipline in any one 
Pariſb in London, and proceeded by his own Rules, his Court of 
Diſcipline would be cried out upon in a ſhort time, as more arbitrary 
and tyrannical, than any Biſbop's Court this day in England : Let any 
one therefore judge, how reaſonable it is for him to overthrow the being 


ing to his own Principles, would deſtroy the Peace and Uni 
the very being, of any Parochial Church whatſoever. =” 4 | 

5. That want of. Diſcipline, which is in Parochial Churches, was ne- 
ver thought by the moſt zealous Nan-conformiſts of old, deſtructive to the 
Being of them. Of which I have already produced the Tæſtimonies of 
Cartwright, Hilderſham, Giffard and many others db 

Sed. 17. And ſuppoſing all perfons left to the judgment of their 
own Conſciences, as to their o) fitneſs for the Holy Commugion, we 


if not 


may obſerve theſe things; which may ferve towards the vindication of 


our Parochial Churches. 


(I.) That the greate## Offenders do generally excommunicate them- 
ſelves; not daring to venture upon ſo hazardous a thing, as they ac- 
count the Holy Communion to be, for fear of the damnation following 


 wmworthy receiving. So that, the moſt conſtant Communicants, are the 


moſt pious and ſober and devout. Chriſtians. 


( 2.) That if any ſuch do voluntarily eons. it is upon ſome great 
awakenings of Conſcience; ſome freſb Ræſolutions they made of amend- 


ment of life; after ſome dangerous ſickneſs, or under ſome great 
22 vo they . ws clo and have ſtrong convictions, 
an reater ſtrength of Grace againſt the pomer of Tæmpta- 
tions. 80 char whether thi Sacrament = — | — or 
not, by God's Inſtitution, yet the preparation and diſpoſition of Men's 
Minds before it, puts them into the fitteſt capacity for Divine Grace ; 
if they be not looked on as the ee of i 
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| Hays whom he removed for the ſcandal given, was the Perfon whoſe 
buſineſs it 
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(3+) That it is no prejudice to the benefit of this Holy Sacrament - 
to thoſe who are well prepared, if thoſe who are not, do come to it; 
any more than in joining in Prayer or Thankſgiving with them. And if 
the preſence of ſuch perſons who deſerve excommunication and are not 
extommunitated, do overthrow the being of a Church; then Cbriſt and 
his Diſciples did not make a Church, when Judas was pteſent with 
them; as in probability he was, at his laſt Supper. At leaſt, if this 
kind of Difcipline had been ſo neceſſary, it would never have been left . 
ſo doubtful, as it is by the Evangeliſts; fince it had been neceſſary for 
the information of the Chriſtian Church, to have ſet it down expreſly ; 


not only that he was not preſent, but that he ought not to be; and , © 


therefore was ca# ont before. 8 | 
4-) That ſeveral Preſbyterian Churches for many years had no Di/- 


N. at all among them; nor ſo much as the Lord's Supper admini- 


ſtred. And were theſe true Churches all that while, and are not ours 
ſo now? Nay Mr. Baxter ſaith, That ſome at bave theſe Plea for 
ſeventeen or eighteen.years forborn to baptize, or. adminiſter the Lord's Pecce, f. 


Supper, or to be Paſtors of any Churcher. Now 1 would fain know, . 


what Churches theſe Men are of? Some or other they muſt own, if 
they be Chriſtians 5 New Churches they have not, they ſay; either then 
they muſt own our Churches to be true, notwithſtanding the defect of 


Diſcipline, or theycnuſt be of no Church at all. 5 52 
(5.) That our Church is but in the ſame condition, the Church of 
Conſtantinople and other Churches were in, when Ne&arius changed 


the Diſcipline of it, or rather took it quite away. For, the Pæniten- 


was to look after the Diſcipline of the Church, and to ſee 
that all known Offenders performed the Penance enjoined them, for 
ſatisfaction of the Church. And, the conſequence of it Socrates faith 


was, That every one was left to the judgment of his own Conſcience, as to 


the participation of the Holy Myſteries. And this Socrates faith, he had Socr. 1. 4. 
from Eudemon himſelf, who gave the Counſel to Nectarius to take that c. 19. 
Office away; Which was accordingly done; and no more reſtored, ſaith 
Sozomeh : The conſequence whereof was, faith he, that every one g,, |, 
went to the Lord's Table, ws ay dau, ovvadben d Frppar due lo, as his c. 16. 
Conſcience gave him leave, and as he was aſſured in his own mind. And 
this example of Nectarius was ſoon followed in other Churches, ſaith * 
Sozomen ;, and ſo the Diſcipline of the Church decayed. But I hope all 
thoſe Churches did not loſe their being, by the loſs of Diſcipline. And 
ſo much in vindication of our Diocefn Church Gonernm nr. 

Sect. 18. I now come to the National Conſtitution of our Church. 
By the Church of England, I ſaid, © We meant that Society of Chriſtian Sermp. ig. 


« People which in this Nation are united under the ſame Profe/ion of 


Faith, the ſame Laws of Government, and Rules of Divine Worſhip. 


* And that this was a very confiſtent and true notion of ovr National 
« Church, I proved from the firſt notion of a Church, which is a So- 
« cjety of Men united together for their Order and Government accord» 


« ing to the Rules of Chriſtian Religion, And ſince, the lowelt kindof 
that Society, vis. Congregations for Worſbip, are called Churches ; 

* fince the largeſt Soviery of all Chriſtians is accounted a true Carbolick 
* Church; and both from their union and conſem in ſome. common 
thing; I ſaid I did not underſtand why a National Suriety agree 


together in the ſame Faith, and under the ſame Governnose and 1 
e T 5 i | - cipline, 


* 
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=» cipline, might not be as truly and properly 2 Church, as any particu- 
lar Congregations? Becauſ®the narrowneſs or largeneſs of extent doth 


Vindicat. of (I.) That ſince I make National Churches to begin w the diſſolution 


Non-con- 


form. p. 16. of Churches, and U ew they are not concerne 
h 


2 17. 


E truly a Ki dom, as the {ſmall Kingdom of Fuetor: And as ſeveral 


“ tance of the word ExxD,ẽ, I ſhewed, that at Athens, from whence 


„ hended in it the Eccleſiaſtical Governours and People of whole Cities, 


ject; againſt which all my Adverſaries have ſomething to ſay, though 


* 


& not alter the nature of the thing: The Aingdom of France being as 


& Families make one Kingdom, ſo ſeveral leſſer Churches make one Na. 
« tional, And that this notion was not diſagreeing with the impor- 


« the word was taken, it did comprehend in it all the ſeveral Tribes 
<. when met together, although every one of thoſe Tribes in its parti- 
e cular Aſſembly might be an. *Exxayoia too; and from thence in the 
© firſt Ages of the Chriſtian Church, the name of a Church _compre- 


& and therefore might by parity of Reaſon be extended to many Cities 
4 united together under one civil Government and the ſame Rules of. 
« Religion. This is the ſubſtance of what I delivered upon this ſub- 
not with equal ſtrength, clearneſs, or temper.. Dr. Owen faith, 
of the Roman Empire, it fell out a great awhile you the firft Inſtitution 
in it : becauſe be ſup- 
 poſeth Congregational Churches to be entire Churches of Chri#'s Inſlitution, 
and therefore to have a juſt right to govern and reform themſelves, inde- 
pendently as to any National Conſtitution, To which I anſwer, that if 
the Churches of Chriff's Inſtitution be not limited to particular Congre- 
gations, as J have already proved, then the gradual increaſe of Churches, 
till they came to be National, doth not alter any Inſtitution of Chrift, 
and conſequently the Power of thoſe Churches muſt limit and determin 
that of particular Congregations; ox elſe nothing but diſorder and con- 
fuſion will follow, if every Congregation may have a ſeveral Rule of 
Worſhip and Doctrine of Faith, without being liable to an account to 
any ſuperior Church Authority. Which is all one, as to ſuppoſe that 
every Family may govern it ſelf, becauſe a Kingdom is made up of Fa- 
milies, without any reſpe& to the Laws and Conſtitution of a Kingdom. 
No, faith Dr. O. the caſe is not the ſame. For God never appointed 
that there ſhould be no other Government bus that of Families. And 
where hath he appointed that there ſhould be no other Churches but 
particular Congregations ? But God by the Light and Law of Nature, 
by the ends and uſe of the Creation of Man, by expreſs Revelation in his 
Word, hath by his own Authority, appointed and approved other ſorts of 
Civil Government, So ſay I, that God by the Light and Law of Reaſon, 
by. the ends and uſe of a Chriſtian Society, by expreſs Inſtirution of the 
Apoſtolical Function in the care and Government of many Churches did 
declare, that he did appoint and approve other ſorts of Church Govern- 
ment beſides that of particular * For, if God upon the 
diſperſion of the Nations after the Hood, had appointed twelve Princes 
to have ruled the People in their ſeveral diſperſions, it had been a plain 
demonſtration he did not intend the ſeveral: Families to have a di- 
ſlin& and independent Power within themſelves; but that they ought to 
be governed according to their appointment; ſo in the caſe of Churches; 
ſince Chri# did appoint twelve Apoſtles to plant, ſettle and govern 
Churches, and ſet up Rulers in them, but ſtill under their Authority, 
Can any thing be plainer, than that theſe. particular Churches were not 
ſettled with an entire power of governing themſelves * But as - the 
Logs 1 f | ormer 
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„ former caſe, if we ſuppoſe thoſe twelue Princes ta have led out their ſe 


h veral Diviſiams, and to have pl ced them in convenient Seats, and given 

8 them general Rules for nen themſelves in Peace..and Grdet under 

5 ſuch as they ſhould appoint, and as they, found themſelves decaying, = 

A ſhould nominate ſo many Succeſſors as they, doeh & for the; aling the 

» ſeveral Colonies, were they not then obliged to ſubmit to ſuch * ? 2 
e Without breaking in pieces into ſo many Families, every Maſter, govern- a 
5 | ing his family by himſelf ; which would certainly ruin and deſtroy, them | 
- all; becauſe they could nat have ſtrength and union to defend themſelves, 

© So it is again in the caſe. of Churches, the Apoſtle planted them, and ſets 

- led ſuch Officers in them as were then fit to teach and govern them, ſtill ; | 

2 reſerving the main care of Government to themſelves; but giving exeel- #.  * al 
I lent Rules of Charity, Peace, Obedience and Submiſſion to Governaurs 3 | 
* and as they withdrew from particular Churches (within ſuch 3-precin@, 


as Crete was) they appointed ſome, whom they thought: fit to take care 
of all thoſe Churches, and to conſtitute inferior Officers to teach and rule 
them; and therefore in this caſe, here is no more e in particular 
Congregations, than in the other, as.to private Families; which is as 
contrary to the general deſign of the Peace and Unity of Chriſtians, and . wy 
their mutual preſervation an defence, .as in the former caſe, In which, " 
we believe the civi] Government to be from God, although no Monarch "i 
can now derive. his Title from ſuch Princes at the firſt diſperſion; and 
would it not then ſeem unreafonable LY eG the ſucceſſion of Biſhops 
from the Apoſtles, when the mattep of fact is atteſted by the moſt early, 
knowing, honeſt and impartial Witneſſes e Laſtly; as in the former 0 ; 
ſeveral of thoſe leſſer Princes might unite themſelves together by-joint- * 
conſent for their common intereſt and ſecurity, and hecome one Xinguom: 
ſo in the latter caſe ; ſeveral Biſbops with the Churches under them, 
wight for promoting the common ends of, Chriſtianity, and the Peace and 
eſtabliſhment of their Churches, join together under the ſame common 
bonds and become one National Church: which being intended for the 
good of the whole ſo united, and no ways repugnant to the deſign of | I 
the Inſtitution, and not uſurping upon the Rights of others, nor aſſuming 33 
more thin can be managed, as an wiverſel Paſtor muſt doz will appear F 
to be no ways repugnant to any particular command or general Rules of 
the Goſpel, as the Pope's challenge of univerſal Dominion gver the Church = 
is. Which I therefore mention that any one may ſee, that the force of 4 
this Reaſoning will never juſtifie the Papal Uſurpations. 


Bur faith Dr. O. National Provincial Churches muſt firſt be proved of „ 1. 
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Chriſt's Inſtitution, before they can be allowed to have their power given 
them by Feſus Chriſt, And yet in the caſe of Congregational Churches, 
he ſaith there is no need of any poſitive Rule or direction; for the Nature p. 4: 
of the thing it ſelf, and the duty of men with reſpett to the end of ſuch 
Churches, is ſuſjucient for it. And this is as much as we plead in behalf 
of National Churches, viz. What the nature of a Chriſtian Syciety, and the 
duty of men with reſpett to the end it doth require. For, whatever 
tends to the ſupport of Religion, to the preſerving Peace and Unity among 
_ Chriſtians, to the preventing dangerous Errors and endleſs. confuſions, from JF 
the very nature of the thing, and the end of a Chriſtian gorietyibecomes a _ 
Duty. For the general Rules of Government lay an obligation upon men | 4 
to uſe the beſt means for advancing the ends of it. It being then taken 4 
for granted among all Chriſtians, I. That Chrift 18 the Aut har or foun- A 
der of this Society Which we call the Churcb 5 2. That he deſigns the — — 4 
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continuance and preſeruation of it; 3. That the beſt way of its preſer- 
vation is by an Union of the members of it; provided the Union be ſuch 
as doth not overthrow the ends of it: We may reaſonably infer, that 
whatever tends to promote this Union, and to prevent any notable in- 
conveniences or miſchiefs which, may happen to it, is within the deſign 
of the füt er although it be not contained in expreſs words. 
Se. 19. We are now therefore to conſider, whether /ingle (ongrega- 
tions diſperſed and diſunited over a Nation; or a combination of them to- 


7 
% 


gether under fome common bonds as to Faith, Government and Worſhip, be 
ie mote likeh way to promote Religion, to ſecure the Peace and Tran- 

JJ IEICE ROO PM ORE BU 
Let us then compare theſe two Hypotheſes together in point of Reuſon, 
% hs HOOTERS he 

In tte Congregational way, there may be as e e as Churches, 
I do not ſay there are, but we are arguing now upon what may be, from 

the nature of the thing. Suppoſing then every Congregation to have an 
entire and unaccountable Power within it ſelf; what hinders but of ten 


- 


Congregations one may be of Sacimians, atiother of Papiſts, another of 


Arians, another of Quakers, another of Anabaptiſts, &c. and it may be 
no two'ef them of the fame mind. But if they be, it is mere chance 
and good hap; there being no obligation upon them to have any more 
than netua een towards each other. Let now any rational man 
judge, whether it appear probable, that ſo looſe and ſhatter'd a Govern- 
' ment as this is, ſhould anſwer the obligation among Chriſtians, to uſe the 
_ beſt and moſt effectual means to . the Faith once delivered to the 
Saints, and to uphold Peace and Unity among Chriſtians ? But ſuppoſing 
all theſe ſeveral Congregations united together under ſuch common bonds, 
that the Preacher is accountable'to ſuperiors, that none be admitted but 
Tuch as own the true Faith, and promiſe eee ; that publick legalCen- 
ſures take hold be the diſturbers of the Church's Peace: here we 
hape aà far more effectual means according to Reaſon for upholding true 
EKReligian among us. And that this is no mere Theory, appears by the ſad 
experience of this Nation, when upon the breaking of the bonds of our 
VNVoarional Church - Gouernment, there came ſuch an overpowring inundation 
of Errors ànd Schiſms among us, that this Age is like to ſmart under the 
ſad effects of it. And in New-England, two or three men, as Williams, 
Gorton and Clark: diſcovered tlie apparent weakneſs of the Independant 
Government Which being very waterial to this huſmeſs, I ſhall give a 
brief account of it as to one of them. Mr. Roger Williams was the Tea- 


williams as appears by Mr. Cortons Letter to him: he was a great admirer of the 
bis Anſwer 2 rity. 

40 Cotron's * | 

Letter, p. 1. ſu 
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and ſome others of his not taking; he proceeded to Se- 
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And he charges them that they haue ſuppreſſed Churches ſet up after the 
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ſhort, after their debates, and Mr. Williams continuing in his principles of cor, 
Separation fim their Churches a ſentence of baniſpment is decreed againſt K. Wi. 


him by the Magiſtrates, and this ſentence approved and juſtified by thelr liams, 5. 3 


Churches. For theſe are Mr. Cotton's words, That the increaſe of con- 
courſe of” People to him on the Lord's days in private, to a neglect or de. 
ſerting of publick Ordinances, and to the a, 1. tbe leaven of bis 
corrupt imaginations, provoked the Magiſtrates, rather than to breed a 


Winter's ſpiritual plague in the Country, to put upon him a Winter's jour= | © 
out of the Country. This Mr. Willis I 
e 


ms told them, was falling into 

he National Church way, which they diſowned ; or elſe, faith he, why 

muſt be that is baniſhed from the one, be baniſhed from the other alſo? 
Parochial way ; and although the Perſons were otherwiſe allowed to be —_ * 
godly, to live in the ſame air withthem, if they ſet up any other Church! or . 46 
Worſhip than what themſelves practiſed. Which appears by the Laws of 


New. England mentioned before: and Mr. Cobbet one of the Teachers of 


their Churches, confeſſeth that by the Laws of the Country, none are to be Cobbet's 
free men, but ſuch as are members of Churches. I now appeal to any Cx 
man, whether theſe proceedings and theſe Laws do not manifeſtly diſ- rathe, 
cover the apparent weakneſs and inſufficiency. of the Congyeg tional 2-49. 47. 


Clarks Var · 


way for preventing thoſe diſorders, which they apprehend to be de- 


ſtructiue to their Churches? why had not Mr. Williams his liberty 
of Separation as well as they? why are no Anabaptiſts or Quakers 


permitted among them? Becauſe theſe ways would diſturb their Peace, 


and diſtract their People, and in time overthrow their Churches. Very 
well: but where is the entireneſs of the power of every ſimple Con- 
gregation, the mean while? Why might not the People at Salem have 
the ſame liberty as thoſe at Boſton or Plymouth £ The plain truth is, 
they found by experience, this Congregational way would not do alone; | 
without civil Sanctions, and the interpoſing of the Paſtors of other Chur-. 
ches. For when Williamt, and Gorton, and Clark had begun to make 
ſome impreſſions on their People, they beſtirred themſelves as much as 
poſlible to have their mouths ſtopt; and their perſons baniſhed. This I 

do only mention, to ſhew, that where this way hath prevailed moſt, 
they have found it very inſufficient to carry on thoſe ends which them- 
ſelves judged neceſſary for the preſervation of their Religion, and of + 
Peace and Unity among themſelves. And in their Synod at Boſton, 1662. 


the New-England Churches are come to apprehend the neceſſity of Conſo- 


ciation of Churches, in caſe of diviſions and contentions; and for the re- 
ctiſying of male- adminiſtrations, and healing of errors and ſcandals, that Synd of 
are unhealed among themſelves : For, Chriſt's cate, ſay they, i for whole dle Kas- 


Churches as well as for particular perſons. Of which Conſociation they tell Define 4 | 


us, that Mr. Cotton drew a platform before bis death. Is ſuch a Conſo- ibe Syd 
ciation of Churches a Duty or not, in ſuch caſes? If not, why do they do * 
any thing relating to Church Government, for which they have tio Com- 

mand in Scripture? If there be a Command in Scripture, then there is an 


Inſtitution of a Power above Congregational Churches, It is but a ſlender 


evaſion, which they uſe, when they call theſe only voluntary Combinations, 

for what are all Churches elſe? Only, the antecedent obligation on men 

to join for the Worſhip of God makes entring into other Churches a Duty ;, 

and ſo the obligation lying upon Church Officers to ule the beſt means to 

prevent or heal diviſions, will make ſuch Confociations a Duty too. 

And therefore in ſuch caſes the Nature of the thing requires an union and 
: ö GS Hhhh con- 
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conjunction ſuperiour to that of Congregational Churches; which is then 
moſt agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity, when the Biſhop# and Preſby- 
ters join together. Who agreeing together upon Articles: of Doctrine, 
and Rules of Worſhip and Diſcipline, are the National Church repreſen. 


tative; and theſe being owned and eſtabliſhed by the civil Power, and 


received by the Body of the Nation, and all perſons. obliged to obſerve 
the ſame in the ſeveral Congregations for Worſhip ;. theſe Congregations ſo 


united in theſe common bonds of Religion, make up the complete Na- 


tional Church | 12 | a 
Sell 20. And now 1 hope I may have leave to confider Mr. Baxter's 


ſubtilties about this matter; which being ſpread: abroad in abundance of 


words to the ſame purpoſe, I ſhall reduce to theſe following heads, 
wherein the main difficulties lie. | | 
1. Concerning the difference between a National Church; and a Chri- 


ſtian Kingdom. 2. Concerning the Governing Power of this National 
Church, which he calls the Conſtitutive Regent part. 3. Concerning the 


common Ties, or Rules which make this National Church. 


1. Concerning the difference between a Chriſtian Kingdom,” and a Na. 


par, tional Chih. A Chriſtian Kingdom, he ſaith, they all own, but this is 
, only equivecally called a Church, but, he faith, the Chriſtian Biſhops for 
1300 years, were far from believing that a Prince, or Civil Power, was 


eſſential to a Chriſtian Church, or that the Church in the comon ſenſe was 
not conſtituted of another ſort of regent part that had the Power of the 
Keys..." If there be any ſuch Chriſtians in the world, that hold a Prince 


an eſſential part of a Chriſtian Church, let Mr. Baxter confute them; 
but I am none of them, for I do believe there were Chriſtian Churches 


before Chriſtian Princes, that there are Chriſtian Churches under Chri- 


Difference ſtian Princes, and will be ſuch, if there were none left. I do believe 
etween the 


Power of the Power of the Keys to be a diſtinct thing, from the Office of the Cinil 


the Magi- Magiſtrate; and if he had a mind to write againſt ſuch an opinion, he 


frares and ſhouid rather have ſent it to his learned, ſincere, and worthy Friend Lewis 


Kors, 1671. du Moulin, if he had been {till living. Bur if I only mean a Chriſtian 
p. 37, 40. Kingdom, tbo denies it? faith he, I all this confuſed ſtir be about a 
Chriſtian Kingdom, be it known to you, that we take ſuch to be of divine 

p. 37. Command, N ay farther, if we mean all the Churches of a Kingdom aſſo- 
c.il/iated for concord as equals, we deny it not. What is it then, that is ſo 
denied and diſputed againſt, and ſuch a flood of words is poured out 


about? It ſeems at laſt it is this, that the Nation muft be one Church as 


united in one Sacerdotal head, perſonal or collective, Monarchical or Ariſto- 
cratical, Before I anſwer this Queſtion, J hope I may aſk another; 
whence comes this zeal now agamit a National Church £ For, when the 
Preſbyterians were in power, they. were then for National Churches, and 
thought they proved them out ot Scriptures ;, and none of theſe Subtil- 
| ties about the Conſtitutive Regent part did ever perplex or trouble them. 
Ju on J Thus the Preſbyterian London Miniſters, 1654, made no difficulty of own- 
| Gs; ing National Churches; and particularly the Church of England, in theſe 
24 part, p. words. And if all the Churches in the world are called one Church; let 
21 14 % man be offended if all the Congregations in England, be called the 
Church of England. But this you will ſay is by aſſociation of equal 
Churches. No, they ſay, it is when the particular Congregations of one 

Nation living under one Civil Government, agreeing in Do&rine and Wor- 


Hudſon of ip, are governed by their greater and leſſer Aſtemblies, and in this ſenſe, 


rze Church, Tay they, we aſſert a National Church, Two things, faith Mr. Hudſon, 


# P. 5. are 
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| ; baſtical body, in 
the ſame Community of Eccleſiaſtical Government, The old Non-confor- 
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' the Narional Church 5 England, By that is underſtood either, (1.) The 
Church of England diffuſive. Or, (2.) The Church of England repreſen> 
. | 1 COME ee 
1. The National Church of England "fuſe, is; the whole Body of 
Chriſtians in this Nation, conſiſting of Paſtors and People, agreeing in 
, that Faith, Government and Worth, which: are eſtabliſhed by the Laws 
of this Realm. And by this deſcription auy one may fee, how eaſily 
the Church of England is diſtinguiſhed from the Papiſte on one fide, and 
the Diſſenters on the other. Which makes me continue my wonder at 
thoſe who ſo confidently ſay, they cannot tell what we mean by the Church 
ef England. For was there not a Church here ſetled upon the Reformas 
tion in the time of Edward 6. and Queen Elizabeth? Hath not the 
ſame. Doctrine, the ſame Government, the ſame manner of Worſhip, con- 
tinued in this Church? ( bating only the interruption given by its Ene- 
mies.) How comes it then ſo hard for men to underſtand fo eaſie, ſo 
Plain, ſo intelligible a thing? If all the Queſtion be, how all the Congrez 
gations in England make up this one Church? I ſay, by unity of conſent, 
as all particular Churches make one Catholick Church. If they aſk, how 
it comes to be one National Church? ] ſay, becauſe it was received by the 
common conſent of the whole Nation in Parliament, as other Laws of the 
Nation are; and is univerſally received by all that obey thoſe Laws: 
And this I think is ſufficient to ſcatter thoſe Miſts which ſome pretend 
to have before their eyes, that they cannot clearly ſee what we mean by 
the Church of England, . © © © e 
2. The repreſentative Church of England, is the Biſhops and Preſbytefs 
of this Church, meeting together according to the Laws of this Realm, 
to conſult and adviſe about matters of Religion. And this is determin'd 
by the allowed Canons of this Church, We do not ſay, that the Con- Cal. i 35. 
vocation at Weſtminſter is the repreſentative Church of England, as the 
Church of England is a National Church; for that is only repreſentative 
of this Province, there being another Convocation in the other Province; 
but the Conſent of both Convocations, is the repreſentative National Church 
FF 7 ot $5 | 1 „ 
Sedl. 21. And now to anſwer Mr. Baxter's grand difficulty, concern- 
ing the Conſiitutive Regent part of this National Church; I ſay, 1. It pro- 
ceeds upon a falſe ſuppoſition. 2. It is capable of a plain reſolution _ 
1. That it proceeds upon a falſe ſuppoſition; which is, that where-ever 
there is the true Notion of a Church, there muſt be a Conſtitutive Regent 
part, i. e. there muſt be a K governing Power, which is an eſſential 11 
part of it. Which I ſhall prove to be falſe from Mr. Baxter himſelf; Dire, 
He aſſerts, that there is one Catholic viſible Church; and that all pat- 2 Caſes, 
ticular Churches, which are headed by their particular Biſhops, or Paſtors, £30. 
are parts of this univerſal Church, - a Aeg is of an Army, or a City of a ges to 
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ner of difficulty remaining in all Mr. Baxter's 
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Kingdom. If this Doctrine be true, and withal it bg neceſſary that e- 
very Chitrch mußt have g Conſtitutive Regent part as eſſential to it, then 
it unavoidably follows that there muſt be a Catholicks viſible Head, to 
4 Catholick viſible. Church. And ſo Mr. Baxter's Conſtitutive Regent part 


of a Church, hath done the Poe a wonderful kindneſs, and made a 


very plauſible Plea. for his Univerſal Paſtorſpip. But there are ſome 
Men in the World, who do not attend to the advantages they give to 
Popery; ſo they may vent their ſpleen againſt the Church of England. 
But doth,ngt Mr. Baxter ſay, that the univerſal Church is beaded by 

Tir I grant he doth; but'this doth not remove the difh- 
culty; for the Queſtion is about that viſible Church whereof particular 
Churches are parts; and they being viſible parts do require a viſible 
Conſtitutive Regent part as eſſential to them; therefore he whole viſible 
Church muſt have likewiſe 4 viſible Conſtitutive Regent part, i. e. 4 


viſible Head of the Church; as if a Trvop hath an inferiour Officer, an 


Army muſt have a General; if a City hath a Mayor, a Kingdom muſt 
have a King, that is equally preſent and viſible as the other is. This is 
indeed to make a Kzy for Catholicks, by the help of which they may 
enter and take poſſeſſion, 4 = 


— 
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2. The plain reſolution is, that we deny any neceſſity of any ſuch 
Conſtitutive Regent part, or one formal Fecliſiaftical Head as eſſential to 


a National Church. For a National Conſent is as ſufficient to make 
a National Church; as an Univerſal Conſent to make a Catholick Church. 
But if the Queſtion be, by what way this National Conſent is to be de- 
clared? then we anſwer farther ; that by the Conſtitution of this Church, 
the Arch-biſbops, Biſhops, and Preſbyters being ſummoned by the King's 
Merit are to adviſe and declare their Judgments in matters. of Religion; 


which being received, allowed and enacted by the King and three E- 
ſtates of the Kingdom ;, there is as great a National Conſent as is re- 
quired to any Law. And all Biſbops, Miniſters, and People, taken to- 

gether, who profeſs the Faith fo eſtabliſbed, and worſhip God according 


to the Rules ſo appointed, make up this National Church of England: 
which notion of a National Church being thus L I fee no man- 


about this matte. 


cerning the common ties or Rules which make this National Church. For 


f. 2.344 Mr. B. would know, whether by the common Rules I mean a Divine Rule 


or a mere human Rule. If it be a Divine Rule, they are of the National 


Church as well as we, if it be a humane Rule, how comes conſent in 


this to make a National Church? how come they nat to be of it for not 
conſenting © bow can ſuch a conſent appear, when there are differencs a- 
mong our ſelves ? This is the ſubſtance of what he objects. To which! 
anſwer, (I.) Our Church is founded upon a Divine Rule, viz. the Holy 
Seriptures, which we own as the Ba/is and Foundation of our Faith; 
and according to which, all other Rules of Order and Worſvip are to 


be agreeable. (2.) Our Church requires a Conformity to thoſe Rules 


profeſs agreement in other things, yet becauſe they do not ſubmit to 


which are appointed by it, as agreeable to the word of God. And fo the 
Churches of New-England do, to the orders of Church Government a- 


mong themſelves by all that are members of their Churches ; and an- 


nex civil Privileges to them ; and their Magiſtrate: impoſe. civil Puniſb- 
ments on the breakers and diſturbers of them. And although they 


the 
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uæries and Objections 
Sef. 22. 3. That which looks moſt like a difficulty is ( 3.) con- 
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For their Order and Government, according to the Rules of the Chriſtian 
Religion. But did I not immediately before ſay, that National Churches 
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the Orders of their Churches, they do not own them as members of 


their Churches. Why ſhould it then be thought unreaſonable with us, 


not to account thoſe members of the Church of England, who contemn 
and diſobey. the Orders of it? (3.) There is no difference among our 
ſelves concerning the lawfiulneſs of the Orders of our Church, or the 
duty of ſubmiſſion to them. If there be any other differences, they _ 
are not material, as to this buſineſs: And I believe are no other than 
in the manner of explaining ſome things, which may happen in the beſt 
Society in the world, without breaking the Peace of it. Ag about the 
difference of Orders ;, the ſenſe. of ſome paſſages in the Athanaſian 
Creed; the true explication of one or two Articles; which are the 5. 55: 
things he mentions. A multitude of ſuch differences will never over- 
throw fuch a Conſent among us, as to make us not to be members of 
the ſame National Churches. $4 5 

Seti. 23. Having thus cleared the main difficulties which are objected 
by my more weighty Adverſaries, the weaker aſſaults of the reſt in what 
they differ from theſe, will admit of a quicker diſpatch. Mr. A. objects, Michie} of 
(I.) That i National Churches have Power to 9 themſelves, then ſo haue ini. 5. j. 
Congregational; and therefore I do amiſs to charge them with Separation. | 
I grant it, if he proves that no Congregational Church hath any more Power 
over it, than a National Church hath : i. e. that there is as much evidence a- 
gainſt both Epiſcopal and Preſbyterial Government as there is agaitiſt the Poe 
Uſurpations. When he doth prove that, he may have 1 anſwer. 
(2.) That National Churches deftroy the being of other Churches under 
them; this I utterly deny, and there wants nothing but Proof; as 
Eraſmus ſaid one Andrelinus was a good Poet, only * Verſes wanted 5. 29. 
one Syllable and that was Nes. ( 3.) By my deſcription the Parliament: 
may be a National Church, for they are a. Society of Men united together 


thid; 


are National Societies of Chriſtians, under the ſame Laws of Government © 
and Rules of Worſhip 8 from whence it is plain that in the next words, 
when I went about to prove National Churches to, be true Churches, I, 

uſed ſuch a general deſcription as was common to any kind of Church 5. 46; 
and not proper to a National Church. ( 4.) He gives this reaſon why 
conſent ſhould not make National Chutches gs well as Cangreg ational ,, be- 
cauſe it muſt be ſuch an agreement as the (Goſpel warrants; and that i 
only for Worſhip, and not to deſtroy their own being. This is the rea- 
ſoning of a Horſe in a Mill; ſtill round about the ſame thing, And 5. 47; 
therefore the ſame anſwer may ſerve. (5-) Out come Mr. B's Oba 
jections, againſt à viſible Head of this National Church; and the man- 

ner of union, and the differences among our ſelves ; as though Mr. B. 
could not manage his. own Arguments, and therefore he takes them 


and ſtrips them of their heavy and ruſty Armour; and makes them 


appear again in the field, in another dreſs, and if they could not ſtand the 


field in the former habit, they can much leſs doit in this. 


The Author of the Letter ſaith, I only prove a National Church à Letteroutet 
poſſible thing. He clearly miſtakes my defign ; which was to ſhew that the cum, 
if there be ſuch a thing as a National Church, then no /mgle Congrega-" ** _ 
tions have ſuch a power in themſelves to ſeparate from others in mat- 
ters of order and decency where there is a conſent in the ſame Faith; To 
prove that there was ſuch a thing, I ſhewed that if the true Notion of 
a Church doth agree te it, then upon the ſame reaſon that we own 

77 ow. HPeoͤarticula. 
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particular Churches, and the Catbolick Church, we are to down a Nati: 

onal Church; fo that the deſign of that diſcourſe was not barely to 

prove the poſſibility of the thing; but the trumb and reality of it. But, 

þ 25. faith he, Can it be proved that Chriit hath inveſted the Guides of this 

Church, not choſen by the People, with a Power to make Laws and De- 

crees, preſcribing not only things neceſſary for common order and decency, 

but new federal rites, and teaching ſigns and ſymbols, ſuperadded to the 

whole Chriſtian Inſtitition? &c. I anſwer, that ſuch. a Church hath - 

Power to appoint Rules of Order and Decency not repugnant to the 

word of God, which on that account others are bound to ſubmit to; 
and to take ſuch care of its preſervation, as to admit none to its privi- 
leges but ſuch as do ſubmit to them; and if any diſturb the Peace of 

this Church, the Civil Magiſgate may juſtly infli& civil Penalties upon 

them for it. All which is no more than any ſettled Church in the 

world aiſerts, as well as ours. And I wonder this ſhould be ſo conti- 

nually objected againſt our Church, which all Societies in the world 

think juſt and neceſſary for their own preſervation. As to the Guides 

of the Church not being choſen by the People, I ſhall ſpeak to that after- 

Wards. One obje&ion more he makes, which the others did not, 07s. 

I had ſaid that by whole or National Churches, I underſtood the Churches 

of ſuch Nations which upon decay of the Roman Empire reſumed their juſt 

right of Governing themſelves, and upon their owning Chriſtianity incorpo- 

rated into one Chriſtian Society, under the ſame common ties and rules 

of Order and Government. Such Churches, I ſoy, have a juit right of 

| Reforming themſelves, and thergfore are not liable to the imputation of 

8 Schi ſin From the Roman Church. Would one think what unlucky In- 
5. 26. * ferences he draws from hence? (1:) Then all that remain within the 
. Empire, were bound to continue in the Communion of the Roman Church. 
What, if I ſhould deny the continuance of the Roman Empire? then all 
would be ſafe. But do I any where ſay, that being in the Empire, they 
were bound to ſubmit to the Roman Church? No; but as the Nation 

reſumed its juſt civil Rights, the Church might as rightfully recover it 

ſelf from Papal Uſurpations ;, not laying the force of one upon the o- 

ther, but paralleling them together: And the advantage of the argu- 

ment is on the Churches fide. (2.) Then where Princes haue not re- 
ſumed their juſt rights as to Reformation, they are Schifmaticks that ſe- 

Part a. parate from Rome. That doth not follow: for in the caſes before men- 
_. tioned ſeparation is lawful ;, but no Reformation is ſo unexceptionable, as 

when there is a Concurrence of the Civil Power. ER 

Rec of My laſt Adverſary doth not deny a National Church from conſent 

Sutton, Oc. in the ſame Articles of Religion, and Rules of Government and Order of 

* deg but then he ſaith, ſuch ought to be agreeable to the eſtabliſhed 

Rule of Holy Scriptures. And therein we are all agreed. So that after 

much tugging, this point is thought fit to be given up. 

Sect. 24. The next thing to be conſidered, is, the intereſt and Power 

of the People as to the choice of their Paſtors , for want of which great 

complaints are made by my Adverſaries, as a thing injurious to them, 

and prejudicial' to the Churob, and that we therein go contrary to all 

Vindicati· Antiquity. Dr. O. puts the depriving the People of their liberty of chu- 

by 3 ſing their Paſtors among the Cauſes of Separation. Mr. Baxter 1s very 

. *  Tragical upon this argument; and keeps not within tolerable bounds = 

of diſcretion, in pleading the Peoples Cauſe, againt Magiſtrates and 
Anſw. p.15, Patrons and Lame: And he tells me, 1 go again# all the ancient ab 
16. „ — thera 


* 


from more than one Pariſb Prieſt; and therefore my bay of chan 


upon this Argument. What then? Would Mr. B. ſeek a Cauſe to ex- 


the very poſſibility of having an 'e/tabliſh'd Church for it leads to all 


ciple too, and faith, The Guides of the Church are to be. choſen by the ibe Country, 
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thers and: Churches for many hundred years, and am ſo far a Separatiſt 


ſebiſmatical and unjiift, and recaileth on my ſelf; who inftead of God's 
Rule, accuſe them that walk not by our novel crooked Rules, which may 
make as many modiſh; Religions as there are Princes. When I. firſt read 

ſuch paſſages as theſe, I wonder'd what I had faid, that might give 
occaſion to fo much undecent Paffion, as every where almoſt diſcovers it 

ſelf in his Anſwer : And the more I conſider'd the more I wonder d; 

but at laſt I reſolved as Mr. 4. doth about the Aſſembly, that Mr. Bj 
is hut a Man, as other Men are; and for all that I ſee, of equal paſſions, 
and that upon little or no provocation. For I had not ſaid one word 


preſs his anger againſt me? as if” I had allowed Princes to ſet up what 
Religions they pleaſe. Surely, he thought himſelf writing againſt Hobbs 
and Spinoſa then. No: but thus he artificially draws me into this 
ſnare. I ſpake much againſt Separation. How then? They would never 
have ſeparated, if they had not been ſilenced; and therefore my being © 
againft their ſeparation, :ſbews I am for their fencing. As though theſe 
neceſſarily followed each other. What is this 20 Princes impoſing what 
Religion they pleaſe? Thus. Then Magiſtrates by their Laws may 
put out Nenconformiſts and put in Conformiſts, But have we not the 
ſame Religion {till ? But, ſaith Mr. Baxter, theſe muff be my ſuppoſed 
grounds; that Magiſtrates may appoint what Religion they pleaſe, and 
thoſe are Separatiſts who do not obey them. Is not this admirable inge- 
nuity, to rail upon a Man, for ſuppo/itions of his own making? How- 


ever Mr. Baxter will have it fo, let me ſay what I will. The Po. 


ple's part he will take, and let me take that of the Magiſtrates and 

Laws, if I think good; and ſince they are fallen to my lot, I will de- 

fend them as well as I can, as to this matter. Mr. B. appearing very 

warm in this buſineſs, what doth Mr. A. coming after him, but make 

it the very firñ and fundamental Ground of their SOD „ 
That every particular Church upon a due balance f all circumſtances, wiſchief of 
has an inherent right to chuſe its own Paſtor, and every particular Chriſtian Imoſitions 
the ſame Power to chuſe his own Church. . Nay then, I thought, we 8 0 
were in a very fair way of ſettlement; when the Anabaptiſts in Ger- 

many never broached a looſer principle than this; nor more contrary to 


manner of Scbiſns and Factions in ſpight of all Laws and Aut hority in | 
Church or State. The Author of the Letter goes upon the ſame prin- zetter out of 


People, according to Scripture and Primitive practice. This I perceive * 

a popular argument, and a fine device to draw in the common People to 

the diſſenting Party; whatever becomes of ' Laws, and Mens juſt and 1 
legal Rights of Patronage, all muſt yield to the antecedent Right of tbe ; 
People. But to bring this matter to a ſtrict debate, we muſt conſider | 
theſe three things. I. What Original, or {inberent Right and Power 

the People had. 2. How they came to be deveſted of it. 3. Whether 

there be ſufficient ground to reſume it. And from thence we ſhall un- 

derſtand, whether ſome of the People's conſenting to hear the Noncon- 

formiſts preach, notwithſtanding the Laws, can excuſe them from Sepa- 

ration? for this lies at the bottom of all. Th 

1. As to the Original, inbetent Right and Power of the People. Dr. O. 

ſuppoſeth all Church-Power to be originally in the People; for to _ | 5 
Howe: he e . 
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feſt how favourable wiſe Men haue been to the Congregational way, he 

Vindicat, quotes a ſaying of F. Paul; out of a Book of his, lately tranſlated into 
7. 37. Belle, That in the beginning, the Government of the Church had altoge- 
tber a Democratical Form; which is an opinion fo abſurd and unrea- 
ſonable, that I could not eaſily believe ſuch a ſaying to have come from 
ſo learned and judicious a Perſon, For was there not a Church to be 


formed in the beginning? Did not Chriſt appoint Apoſtles and give them 


Commiſſion and Authority for that end? Where was the CEurch-power 
then lodged? Was it not in the Apoſtles £ Did not they in all places, as 
they planted Churches, appoint Officets to teach and gen: them? And 

did they not give them Aut hority to do what they had appointed? Were 
not theti the 25 ral Paftots and Teachers inveſted with a Power ſuperior 

to that of the People and independent upon them? And if they had ſuch 
Power and Authority over the People, how came their Powe? to be de- 
rived from them, as it muſt be, if the Church Government then were 


Democratical? Beſides, Is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe the People ſhould 


>, aſſemble to chuſe their Officers, and convey the Power of the Keys to 
them; which never were in their hands? And how could they make 

choice of Men for their fitneſs and abilities, when their abilities de- 

pended ſo much on the Apoſtles laying on of their hands? For then the 

Holy Ghoſt was given unto them. But in all the Churches planted by 

the Apoſtles, in all the directions given about the choice of Biſhops and 

| Deacons, no more is required, as to the People, than barely their Teſti- 
mony; therefore it is ſaid they mu#t be blameleſs and Men of good report. 
mn 3. 2, But, where is it ſaid or intimated that the Congregation being the firſt 
7, 10. 
Paſtor, and then convey the Miniſterial Power over themſelves, to 
them? If it were true that the Church Government at firit was Demo- 
cratical, the Apoſiles have done the People a mighty injury; for they 

have ſaid no more of their Power in the Church, than they have done 

of the Pope's. It is true the Brethren were preſent at the nomination of 

. 1. 1 a new Apoſile: But were not the Women ſo too? And is the Power of 
the Keys in their hands too? Suppoſe not, Doth this prove that the 
Church's Power was then Democratical? then the People made an Apoſtle 


and gave him his Power; which I do not think any Man would fay, 


much leſs F. Paul. As to the election of Deacons ;, it was no properly 

Church Power which they had; but they were Stewards of the common 
Stock; and was there not then, all the reaſon in the world, the Com- 
48.6.3, 3. munity ſhould be fatisfied in the choice of the Men? When Saint Peter 


ſubject of the Power of the Keys, muſt meet together, and chnſe their 


| received Cornelius to the Faith, be gave an account of it to all the 


Church. And what then? Muſt he therefore derive his power from it? 


Do not Princes and Governours give an account of their proceedings 


for the ſatisfaction of their Subjects Minds? But here is not all the 

11. 3. Church mentioned; only thoſe of the Circumciſion at. Feruſalem had a 
mind to underſtand the reaſon of his receiving a Gentile Convert, And 
what is this to the power of the Church © Hit in the (Council of 
Feruſalem the People did intervene, and the Letters were written in the 
names of all the three Orders, Apoſtles, Priefts and faithful Brethren, | 
grant it; but is it not expreſly ſaid, that the Queſtion was ſent up from 

15. 2, the Churches, to the Aboſtles and Preſbyters? Is it not ſaid, that the 
| Ee and Preſbyters met to debate it; and that the multitude was 

6. 12-filent ? Is it not ſaid, that the Decrees were paſſed by the Apoſtles and 
16. 4. Preſtyters, without any mention of the Peoples And here was the 


proper 
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report. 


2. That the People upon this aſſuming the Power of Elections, cauſed 
great diſturbances and diſorders in the Church, | 8 | 
3. That to prevent theſe, many Biſhops were appointed with- 
out their choice, and Canons made for. the better regulating of 
them. * „ 

4. That when there were Chriſtian Magiſtrates, they did inter- 
poſe as they thought fit, notwithſtanding the popular claim; in 
a matter of ſo great conſequence to the Peace of Church and 
State. | „ | 1 

5. That upon the alteration of the Government of Chriſtendom the 
Intereſt of the People was ſecured by their conſent in Parliaments, 
and that by ſuch conſent the Nomination of a . was reſerved to 
Princes, and the Patronage of Livings to particular Perſons, | | 

6. That things being. thus ſettled by eſtabliſhed Laws, there is no 
reaſonable Ground for the Peoples reſuming the Power of electing their 


own Biſbops and Miniſters in oppoſition to theſe Laws; 


If I can make good theſe Obſervations, I ſhall give a full anſwer to 


all the Queſtions propounded, concerning the Right and Power of the 


People, which my Adverſaries build ſo much upon. 


(1.) That the niain ground of the Peoples intereft was founded up- 


on the Apoſtles Canon, that a Biſhop muft be blameleſs, and of good re- 
port. For ſo the Greek Scholiait argues from that place in Timothy, F 
a Biſhop ought to have a good report of them that are without, aaa 
warn dm ff adzper, How much rather of the Brethren, ago\du 
(GAA f am 33 p, faith Theophylact. And both have it from 


Saint Chryſs/tom. So it is ſaid concerning Timothy himſelf, Os su- 4 
peiTo uo e Av pas 8 Io ax h, Who had a good Teſtimony om Ad. 16. 4; 


the Brethren in Lyſtra and Iconium. And this is mentioned before 
Saint Paul's taking him into the Offiee of an Evangeliſt, So in the 


1. 
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Clement. 
Epiſt. p. 34 
35736, 37. 


Maplupuires, Men of good reputation among them. And there is a very 
e Teſtimony in the Epiſtle of C [mens to this purpoſe ; wh. | 


their Office. 


*» 


he gives an account, how the Apoſtles preaching through Cities and 
Countries, did appoint gheir. Firſt fruits, having made a, ſpiritual trial of 
them, to be Biſhops and Deacons of thoſe who were to believe. Here i 
is plain, that they were of the Apoſtles appointment, and not of the 


Peoples choice; and that their Authority could not be from them, whom 


they were appointed fir to convert and then to govern; and although 
their number was but ſmall at firſt, yet as they increaſed, though into 
many Congregations, they were {till to be under the Government of 
hole, whom the Apoſtles appointed over them. And then he ſhews 
how thoſe who had received this Power from God came to appoint others : 


And he brings the Inſtance of Moſes, when there was an emulation, a- ' 


mong the Tribes, what method he took for putting an end to it, by the 
bloſſoming of Aaron's Rod; which, ſaith he, Moſes did on purpoſe to pre- 
vent confuſion in Iſrael, and thereby to bring Glory to God; now, fant 
he, che Apoſtles foreſaw the Contentions that would be about the name of 
Epiſcopacy ( Ts o160ugles &. Emongms,) i. e. about the choice of Men 


into that Office of Ruling the Church „ which the ſenſe ſhews to be his 


meaning: Therefore foreſeeing theſe things perfectly, they appointed the 
perſons legere er, and ebe of their 4M with this 
of that as ſome died, other approved 'Men ſhould. be choſen into 
their Office. Thoſe therefore who were appointed by them, or other eminent 
Men, the whole Church being therewith well-pleaſed, aſcharging their Office 
with humility, quietneſs, readineſs, and 1nblameablenefs, being, Men of a 
long time of good report, we think fuch Men cannot juſtly be caſt out of 


them out for the ſake of one or two more, and made ſuch a diſtur- 
bance thereby as had brought a great ſcandal, not only on themſelves, 
but the Chriſtian Church, which made Clemens write this Epiſtle 


to them; wherein he adviſeth thoſe buſie Men rather to leave the 


. Church themſelves, than to continue making ſuch a diſturbance in it; 


 themſeive; ordained, and therefore it is very likely, they challenged 


and if they were good Chriſtians they would do fo ; and bring more glor 

to 07 bY ht by all their 5 and contentions. Now by Ms . 
courſe of Clemens it is plain, (I.) That, theſe Officers of the Church 
were not choſen by the People, but appointed by the 4poſiles, or other 
great Men, according to their Order? (2.) That they took this courſe 
on purpoſe to prevent the contentions that might happen in the Church, 
about thoſe who ſhould bear Office in it. (3.) That all that the Peo- 
ple had to do, was to give Teſtimony, or to expreſs their approbation of 
thoſe, who were ſo appointed.“ For he could not allow their power of 


chuſing, ſince he faith, the Apoſtles appointed Officers on purpoſe to pre- 


vent the contentions that might, babpen about it. And it ſeems: very 


probable to me, that this was one great reaſon of the {rr among 
chem, vis. that thoſe few Popular Men in that Church, who. cauſed 
all the diſturbance, repreſented this, as a great grievance to them; that 


their Paſtors and Officers were appointed. by others, and not choſen by 
themſelves. For they had no obje&ien againſt the Preſbyters them- 


ſelves, being allowed to be Men of mblameable lives; yer a contention 
tnere was, and that about caſting them out ;, and ſuch a. contention, as 
the Apoſtles deſigned to prevent b appointing. @ ſucceſſion from ſuch whom 


this 


It ſeems, ſome of the Church of Corinth were at that time 
Factious againſt ſome Officers in their Church, and endeavoured to throw 
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this power to themſelves to caft out thoſe whom they had not choſen, | 
But it ſeems, the Apoſtles knowing what contentions would follow in 
the Church, took care to prevent them, leaving to the People their- 
Teſtimony concerning thoſe whom they ordained. And this is plain, 
even from Saint Cyprian where he diſcourſeth of this matter , Av. 5.27. 
in that very Epiſtle concerning Baſilides and Martialis, to which 
Mr. Baxter refers me. For, the force of what Saint Cyprian faith 2. . 
comes at laſt only to this giving Teſtimony, therefore, ſaith he, God au 
pointed the Prieft to be N before all the People, thereby ſhewing 00 
that Ordinations in the Chriſtian Church ought to be ſub e 15 
Conſcientid, in the Preſence .of the People : For what reaſon? Mat they . 


might give them Power No; that was never done under the Law ; 
nor then imagined, when S. Cyprian wrote; but he gives pitt. 


of it himſelf ; that by their preſence, either their faults might be pub- 
liſhed, or their good afts conmended; that ſo it may appear to be à juſt 


and lawful Ordination, which bath been examined by the ſuffrages and 


judgment of all. The People here had a ſhare in the Ele#ion, but it 


was in matter of Teſtimony concerning the good or ill behaviour of the 


Perſon. And, therefore, he ſaith, it was almoit a general Cuſtom among 
them, and be thinks came down from Divine Tradition and Apoſtolical . 
Practice, that when any People wanted a 155 the neighbour Biſhops 
met together in that place, and the new Bi 7 was choſen, plebe præ- 
ſente, the People being preſem, (not by the Votes of the 1 que 
ſingulorum vitam pleniſſime novit, which beft underſiands every Con- 
ar And this, he ſaith, was obſerved in the Conſectation of their 
Fellow-biſbop Sabinus, who was put into the Place of Baſilides. Where 
he doth expreſs the Conſent of the People, but he requires the Judg- 
ment of the Biſbops; which being thus performed, he incourages the 
People to withdraw from . Bafilides and to adhere to Sabinus. For, 
Baſilides having fallen foully into 1dolatry, and joined blaſphemy with 
it, had of his own accord laid down his Biſpoprick, and deſired only to 
be received to Lay-Comminion, upon this Sabinus was conſecrated Biſhop 
in his room; after which Baſilides goes to Rome and there engages the 
Biſbop to interpoſe in his behalf, that he might be reſtored ; Sabinus 
finding this, makes his application to Saint Cyprian and the' African 
Biſhops, who write this Epiſtle to the Peaple to withdraw from Baſilides, 
ſaying that it belonged chiefly to them to chuſe the good and to refuſe 
the bad. Which is the ſtrongeſt Teſtimony in Antiquity for the People's 
Power; and yet here we are to conſider, ( 1.) It was in a cafe where 
a Biſbop had voluntarily reſigned. (2.) Another Biſhop was put into 
his room, not by the Power of the People, but by the Judgment and 
Ordination of the neighbour Biſhops. ( 3.) They had the judgment of 
a whole Council of African Biſhops for their deſerting him. ( 4.) For 
a notorious matter of fact, vis. Idolatry and Blaſphemy by his own con- 
feſſion. (5. All the proof which Saint Cyprian brings for this, doth 
amount to no more, than that the People were moſt concerned to give 
Teſtimony, as to the good or bad lives of their Biſhops. This farther 
appears & the words in Lampridius concerning Alexander Severus, who 
een the names of his civil Officers to the People, to hear what they 
bad to objeft againit them, and ſaid it was a bard caſe, when the pF 
Chriſtians and Jems did ſo about their Prizits, the ſame ſbould not be | 
done about. Governours of Provinces, who bad Mens lives and fortunes in 
their bands. But noMan could ever from hence imagin, that the Pe * 
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had the Power to make or unmake the Governors of Roman Provinces, 
Orig.hom.s. Origen ſaith,” The Peoples preſence was neceſſary at the Conſecration of a 
Leit. Biſhop, that they tight all know the worth of him who 1064s made their Bi. 
ſhop, it muſt be aſtante Populo, the People landing by; and this is that 
Saint Paul meant, when he faid, 4 Biſhop ought to haue d good Teſtimony 

From thoſe that are without. 5 1 
02.) That the People upon this aſſuming the Power of Elellions cau- 
Euſeb. de ſed great diſturbances and diſorders in the Church. Euſebius repreſents 
1 Conſt. the diſorders of Antioch to have been ſo great in the City upon the choice 
*3% 59: of 8 new Biſbop, by the Diviſions of the People, that they were like to 
have ſhakin the Emperor's Kindneſs to the Chriſtians. Fur, ſuch a flame 
was kindled by it, that he faith, it was near deſtroying both the Church 
and the City : and they hau certainly drawn Swords, if the Providence of 
God, and fear of the Emperour had not reſtrained them. Who was. for- 
ced to ſend Officers and Meſſages to keep them quiet and after muchtrou- 
ble to the Emperour and many meetings of Biſhops, at laſt Euſtathius was 
Greg. Naz, choſen. Greg. Naziansen ets forth the mighty wunrulineſs of the People 
Orat. 19. of Cæſarea in the choice of their Biſhop, ſaying it came to a dangerous ſe- 
dition, and not eaſy to be ſuppreſſed and he ſaith, the City was very 
prone to it, on ſuch occaſions. And although there was one Perſon of in- 
comparable worth above the reſt, yet through the Parties and Factions that 
were made, it was A bard matter to carry it for him. He complains ſo 
much of the inconvaniencies of popular Elections, that he wiſhes them al- 
ter d; and the Fle4ions brought to the Clergy ;, and he thinks no Common 
Evagr.l. 2. wealth fo diſorderly as this method of Elettion was. Evagrius ſaith, the 
<5. ſedition at Alexandria was intolerable, upon the diviſion of the People be- 
tween Dioſcorus and Proterius; the People riſing againſt the Magiſtrates 
and Soldiers who endeavoured to keep them in order: and at laſt they mur- 
thered Proterius. Such dangerous Seditions are deſcribed at Conſtantino- 
ple, upon the Election of Paulus and Macedonius, by Sozomen; and in 
the ſame place after the death of Eudoxius, and after the death of Atti- 
Socr. l. 4. cus by Socrates; and after the deprivation of Neſtorius. And again at 
Soz.1.3.c.. Antioch upon the removal of Eudoxius; and about the Election of Fla- 
Socr. - 7- vianus ; at Epbeſus by Saint Cbryſoſtom, at Verſelles by Saint Ambroſe, 
amber” at Milan by Socrates, and many other places. I ſhall only add a re- 
Ep. 82. warkable one at Rome on the choice of Damaſus: which came to blood- 
7 4 '+ [bed for ſeveral days ; and is particularly related by Ammianus Marcel- 
Soz. J. 4 limis; and the Preface to Faiſtinus his Libellus Precum. Mr. Baxter 
"= . grants there are inconveniencies in the Peoples conſenting Power, and (0 
1.5. there are in all humane affairs. But are theſe tolerable inconvenien- 
ot. glare ier? Is this Power ſtill to be pleaded for, in oppoſition to Laws, as 
lay. though Religion lay at flake; and only Magiſtrates were bad men, 
Anſw. p. 15. and the diy + always good and wiſe and vertuaus? A man mult 
have great ſpite againft Met in Power, and unreaſonable fondneſs of 
the Common thy 25 that can repreſent grear Men as wicked, debauched, 
and enemies to Piety, and at the fame time difſemble, and take no no- 
tice of the Vices of the Common People; beſides their Tenorance and inca- 
| pacity of judging in ſuch matters, and their great proneneſs to fall into 
be Sacre. dings and parties and unrenſonable contentions on fach occafions. But 


I. 3. OL 
Hin, Saunt Chryſeſtom complains much of the unjirneſs of the People to j Wage in 
verſus Fo- 


fuel. ſach cafes. Saint Hierom ſaith, they are aps to chooſe men like themſelves : 
3. And faith Elſewhere, rbey are much to be feared whom the People chooſe 
on bs Origen ſaith, Ae are often moved either for favour or 200 IM 


| Biſhops to conſocrate him. To which OP 


clares, the ſad effects he 
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6) That to prevent theſe. Inconvenienties many Biſbops were appoi 
: re- 


ted without the choice of the People, and Canons were made for 

lation of Ele&ions. In the Church of Alexandria the Election of the - 
Biſdop belonged to the 12 Preſbyters, as Saint Jerome and others ſhew. For.nieron. E). 
by the Conſtiturion of that Church, before the alteration made by Alex 4d Evagr. 


ander, the Biſbop of Alexandria was not only to be cboſen out of the 
twelus Prefiyters, but by them. So Severus, in the Life of the Alexan/ Ecchellenſ. 


drian Patriarchs, faith, that after the death of their Patriarch. the Preſ- 4e Orig, 


met together and prayed, and proceeded to election; and the Arft * _ 


4 
hey choſe, but not otherwiſe. 
of that Church; and faith, it continued to the time of the Nicene Coun- 


Council among themſelves, which determin'd that they might chuſe the of 2 
deſerving perſon, whether of that Body or not. And there could be no- 


by the People. So, when Narciſſus retired from Feruſalem, Euſebius Euſeb. J. 6. 
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wird aſter him followed Germania, and then Gordius, in whoſe time (. 11. 


 NarGMs returned; but being grown very old, Alexander was brought in 


to aſſiſt him, by Revelation, and a Voice from Heaven to ſome of the Bre- 
thren. Severus, Biſhop of Melevis, in his life-time appointed his Succeſ- 
ſor, and acquainted the Clergy with it, but not the People; great diſtur- 
bance was feared hereupon; the Clergy ſent to Saint Auguſtin to come Avg: Ep. 
among them, and to ſercle their new Biſbop, who went, and the People 
received the Biſhop ſo * very quietly. St. Auguſtin himſelf de- 
ad often ſeen of the Church's ele&ion of Biſhops, 

through the ambition of ſome, and the contentigg of others, and there- 
fore be defired to prevemt any fuch diſturbance ie City, when he was 
dead. And for that reafon, he acquainted the People that he deſigned 
Eradins, or as ſome Copies have it, Eraclius for his Succeſſor. So Pau- 
lus the Novatian Biſbop at Conſtantinople, appointed his Succeſſor Marc i- Sor. . 8. 
anus to prevent the contentions that might bappen after bis death; and got © 46 
bis Preſbyters to conſent to it, e 

The Greek Canoniſts are of opinion, that the Council of Nice took Concil. Ni- 
away all power of election of Biſhops from the People, and gave it to tbe 


Biſbop of the Province. And it is appareſſt from the Council of Antioch, dci. An- 
that Biſhops were ſometimes confers in the Eait, without the conſent ccc 
the People; for it doth ſuppo ently... 


e a Biſbop after conſecration may not be re- 
ceived by bis People, which were a vain fuppoſiton, if their election ne- | 
ceſſarily went before it. And withal, it puts the caſe of a Biſbop that . 17. 
refuſed to go to bis People after Conſecration;, which thews, that the can. 


Neration was not then performed in his own Church. Gregory ſubſcribed Socr. J. a. | 


at Antioch, as Biſhop of Alexandria, before ever he went thither. So SanRt 
Baſil mentions his conſecration of Euphronius to be Bifboy of Nicopolus, 
without any conſent of che People before; it being then performed by 
the Metropolitan in his own Ser; but be porſuader the Senate and Pe 4% 4 25 
aun 5 g 10 
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their way then was, to petition the Metropolitan and his Synod, who 
had the ul Power either to allow or to refuſe him. And it is evident 


from the twelfth Canon of the Council of Laodicea, that although all the 


People choſe a Biſbop, if he intruded himſelf into the poſſeſſion of his See, 

without the conſent of a Provincial Synod, he wwas to be turned out or reject. 
ed bythem. Which ſhews how much the ie, of Elections was brought. | 

into the Biſhop's Power in the Eaſtern parts. And by virtue of this Canon, Baſe. 

Conc, Chal. ſianus and Stephanus were rejected in the Council of Chalcedon. By the Law 
eee No of Juſtinian, the common People were excluded from Ele&ions of Biſhops: and 
ſtin. 123, the Clergy, and better ſort of Citizens,were to nominate three to the Metro- 
37; +... Politan, out of which he was to chuſe one. By the Canon of Laodicea, the 
8 ih common People were excluded the power of chuſing any into the Clergy: For 
Can. Laod. they were wont toraiſe tumults upon ſuch occaſions; ſuch as St. Auguſtine 
Ang Ey. deſcribes in the caſe of Pinianus ; but ſome of the Greek and Latin Ca- 
225. moniſts enlarge the ſenfe of the Laodicean Canon to the. election of Bi- 
cone. Nic. a. ſhops too. The ſecond Council of Nice reſtrained the election only to Bi- 
. 3. ſhops, which was confirmed by following Councils in the Greek Church, 
Concil. 8, as Can. 28. Concil. Conſtantinopol. againſt Photius ;, and the People are 


| © 28, there excluded with an Anathema. So far were popular Elections grown 


out of requeſt in the Eaſtern Church. . | 1D; | 

(.) That when there were Chriſtian Magiſtrates, they did interpoſe 

Soz. J. 2. in this matter as they judged expedient. So Conſtantine did in the Church 
. 19 of Antioch, when there was great diſſention there, upon the depoſition 
of Euſtathius, he recommended to the Synod Euphronius of Cappadocia, 
and Georgius of Arethuſa, or whom they ſhould judge fit, without ta- 

king any notice of the intereſt of the People : and they accordingly con- 

Socr. 1. 2, Tecrated Euphronius. After the death of Alexander, Biſbop of Conſtan- 
c. 6,7. Ttinople, the People fell into Parties, ſome were for Paulus, and others 
for Macedonius;, the Emperour Conſtantius coming thither puts them both 
by, and appoints Euſebius of Nicomedia to be Biſhop there. Euſebius 

. 13. being dead, the Orthodox Party again chuſe Paulus; Conſtantius ſends 
Hermogenes to drive him out by force, and was very angry with Mace- 

c. 16. donius for being made Biſhop without his leave, although afterwards he 
c. 23. Placed him in his throne, When Athanaſius was reſtored, Conſtantius 
declared, it was by the decree of the Synod, and by his conſent. And he 

by his Authority reſtored likewiſe Paulus and Marcellus, Aſclepas and 

Soz. 1. 7, Lucius to their ſeveral Sees, When Gregory Nazianzen reſigned the Bi- 
7 ſhoprick of Conſtantinople, Theadoſius commended to the Biſhops the care 
of finding out a Perſon, who recommending many to him, the Emperor 

1.8. c. 2. himſelf pitched upon Ne&arius, and would have him made Bib tho 
Socr. 1. 7. many of the Biſbops oppoſed it. When Cbryſoſtom was choſen at Conſtan- 
. 29. Tinople, the Royal Aſent was given by Arcadius, the election being made, 
Pallad. Vir. faith Sozomen, by the People and Clergy: but Palladius gives a more 
Chyſ. 42. particular account of it, vis. That upon the death of Nectarius many 
Competitors appeared, ſome making their application to the Court, and others 

o the People, in ſo much that the People began to he tumultuous, (x N 

faith Paladins.) upon which they importuned the Emperor to provide 4 

.' fit man for them. Eutropius being then chief Miniſter of State, recom- 
mended Chryſoſtom to the Emperor, and-immediately an Expreſs was ſent 

to the Comes Orientis, that he ſhould with all privacy, for fear of a tu- 

mult at Antioch, ſend him away to Conſtantinople : whit her being brought, 
be was ſoon after conſecrated Biſbop. So that. here was no — 
8 election 
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election of the People, as Sozomen faith, but whatever there was, was 
ſubſequent to the Emperor's determination. After the death of Siſm- 
nius, the Emperor declared, That to prevent diſturbance, they wouldbave —- 
none of the Clergy of Conſtantinople choſen Biſhop there; and ſo Neſto- Sober. J. 7. 
rius was brought from Antioch, Maximianus being dead, he gave order 
that Proclus ſhould be made Biſhop, before the other's body was buried. 
Theſe Inſtances are ſufficient to ſhew, that Chriſtian Princes did from the 
firſt think fit, when jut occaſion was given, to make uſe. of thein Aut ho- 
rity in this matter. . | 1 
(I.) Upon the alteration of the Government of Chriſtendom there 
was greater reaſon for the Magiſtrate's interpoſing than before. For up- 
on the endowment of Churches by the great liberality of the Northern 
Princes, it was thought at firſt very reaſonable, that the Royal Aſent 
ſhould be obtained, though a Biſbop was choſen by the Clergy and People : 
which at firſt depended only on zacit conſent but after the ſolemn 
Aſſemblies of the People came to be much uſed, theſe Privileges of 
Princes came not only to be confirmed by the Conſent of the People, but 
to be enlarged. For, the Princes obtained by degrees not only the Con- Concil. Au- 
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 firmatien of the elected, but the liberty of nomination; with a ſbadom of van. 4.0. 


election by the Clergy, and others of the Court, as appears by the For- L. Concil, 


mule of Marculphus, This way was not always obſerved in France, 3 


where frequently, according to the Edict of Clotharius, the Clergy and Can. £ 


People choſe, the Metropolitan conſecrated, and the Prince gave his Royal Concil, ro- 


ent: but in doubtful or difficult caſes, he made uſe of his Preroga- Gr Lo 
tive, and nominated the Perſon, and appointed the Conſecration. Af- fam. _ 
Deen the Papal and Royal Pow- _ Bi 
er, which continued for ſeveral Ages, and at laſt among us, the Roya! Concil. vet- 
Power overthrowing the other, reſerved the Power of Nomination of Bi- _ 
ſvops, as part of the Prerogative ;, which being allowed in frequent Par- Sirmond. 
liaments, the Conſent of the People is ſwallowed up therein; ſince their 1 
As do oblige the whole Nation. For not only the Statusè of 1 Ed. 6. G. 
declares, The Right of appointing Biſhops to be in the Ning; but 25 Ed. 3. up. Fer. 
it is likewiſe declared, That the Right of diſpoſmg Biſhopricks was in the xy. 81,58, 
King by Right of” Patronage, derived from bis Anceſtors before the free- 99 . 
dom of elections was granted. Which ſhews not only the great Antiqui- . . 
ry of this Right, but the Conſent of the whole Nation to it. And the 
fame is fully related in the Epiſtle of Ed. 3. to Clement 5, where it is Walfingh. 
ſaid, That che King did diſpoſe of them, jure ſuo Regio, by bis Royal 5. 98" ö 
Prerogative, as his Anceſtors had done from the firit founding of a Chri- 


ſtian Church here. This is likewiſe owned in the famous Statute of 


Carliſle, 25 Ed. 1. ſo that there is no Kingdom where this Right hath 
been more fully acknowledged by the general conſent of the People, than 
here in England; and that from the original planting of a Chriſtian Church 
here. As to the inferior Right of Patronage, it is juſtly thought to bear 
equal date with the firit ſettlements of Chriſtianity in peace and quietneſs. 
For when it began to ſpread into remoter Villages and places diſtant from 
the Cathedral Churches, where the Biſhop reſided with his Preſbyters, as 
in a College together; a neceſſity was ſoon apprehended of having Preſ- 
bzters fixed among them. For the Council of Neoceſarea wentions the 
Ee e UI, the Country Preſbyters, c. 13. whom the Greek Ca- 
nomſts interpret to be ſuch as then were fixed in Country-Cures, and 
this Council was held ten years before the Council of Nice. In the time 


of the firit Council of Orange, 4. D. 441. expreſs mention is made of 
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the Right of Patronage reſerved to the firſt Founders of Churches, c. 10. 

viz, If A Biſhop built a Church on his own Land, in another Biſhop's Dio- 

ceſe, yet the Right of preſenting the Clerk was reſerved to him. And this 

Was confirmed by the ſecond Council of Arles, c. 36. A. D. 452. By the 

C. ſi u Conſlitution of the Enperour Zeno, A. D. 479. the Rights of Patronage 
1 ET are eſtabliſhed, upon the agreements at firſt made in the endowments of 
Nov. 57. Churches. This Conſtitution was confirmed by Juſtiman, A. D. 541, 
and We allows the nomination and preſentation of a fit Clerk: And the 

3 ſame were ſetled in the Weſtern Church, as appears by the ninth Council 
5 of, Toledo, about A. D. 650. and many Canons were made in ſeveral 
Council about regulating the Rights of Patronage, and the Endowments 

of Churches, till at laſt it obtained by general Conſent, that the Patron 

might tranſmit the Right of Preſentation to his Heirs, and the Biſhops 

were to approve of the Perſons preſented, and to give Inſtitution to the 

Mar. Paris, Benefice, The Barons of England, in the Epiſtle to Gregory IX. plead, 
ad 4. 235. That their Anceſtors had the Right of Patronage, from the firit planting of 
Cbriſtianity here. For thoſe upon whoſe Lands the Churches were built, 
and at whoſe coſt and charges they were erected, and by whom the 

5 Parochial Churches were endowed, thought they had great Reaſon to re- 
'  Joh.Sarich. ſerve the Nomination of the Clerks to themſelves. And this 70h. Sariſ- 
. 6.0 burienſis ſaith, was received by a general cuſtom of this whole Kingdom. 
So that the Right of Patronage was at firſt built upon a very reaſonable 
conſideration ;, and hath been ever fince received by as univerſal a Conſent 

as any Law or Cuſtom among us. And the only Queſtions now remain- 

ing are, whether ſuck a Conſent. can be made void by the Diſſent of ſome 

few Perſons, who plead it to t 
Paſtors? and ſuppoſing, that it might be done, whether it be reaſonable 

ſo to do? And I conclude, that, FETs „ | 

6. Things being thus ſetled by general Conſent, and eftabliſh'd4 Laws, 
there is no ground for the People to reſume the liberty of Elections: 
(1.) Becauſe it was no wnalterable Right, but might be paſſed away; 

and hath been by Conſent of the People, upon good conſiderations : And, 

( 2.) Becauſe no ſuch inconventencies can be alleged againſt the ſetled 

way of diſpoſal of Livings, but may be remedied by Laws ;, far eaſier, 

than thofe which will follow upon the Peoples taking this Power to then. 

ſelves, which cannot be done in a divided Nation, without throwing all 

mto remedileſs confirfion. ( 3.) Becauſe other reformed Churches have 


Fit. 83. thought this an unreaſonable pretence. Bega declaims againſt it, as & 


thing without any ground in Scripture, or any right in Antiquity, and ſub- 
ject to infinite diſorders. In Sweden the Archbiſhop and Biſhops are ap- 
: pointed by the King ; and fo are the Biſhops in Denmark : In other Lu- 
; theran Churches, the Superintendents are appointed by the ſeveral Princes 
| pry men and Magiſtrates; and in theſe the Patrons preſent before Ordination. 
p. 1. c. . The Synod of Dort hath a Salvo for the Right of Patronage, Can, Eccleſ. 5. 
. 36, 37. In France the Miniſters are choſen by Miniſters ;, at Geneva by the Coun- 
eil of State, which hath Power. to depoſe them. And it would be very 
ſtrange, if this inberent and unalterable Right of the People ſhould only 
be difcovered here, where it is as unfit to be practiſed, as in any part 
of the Chriſtian world. | | 
Treatiſe But Mr. B. is unſatisfied with any Laws that are made in this 


Foiſcop p.2- matter; for when the objection is put by him, That the People chuſe 
: 5 . 123. 


therefore they now conſent; he ſaith, this ſeemeth @ Je, for, he faith, 


; 


* 
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their inherent Right to chuſe their own 


the Parliament tbo make the Luws which give the Patrons Power, and 


r > . . > 
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4. Their Forefathers had no power to repreſent them by ſuc 


| himſelf, the Peop 


, 
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= It cannot be proved that all the Churches or People gave the Patrons 


that Power. 2. They never conſented that Parliaments «ſhould do what 
they lift, and diſpoſe of their Souls, or what is neceſſary to the ſaving of 
their Souls. 3. They may as well (ay, that they *tonſent to be baptized, 


and to receive the Sacraments, becauſe this Parliament con 1 7 to it. 
enting. 
5. The obligation on the People was Perſonal, and they have not Oo, oe 
ſent for the tranſmutation. * . | 
So that one would think by Mr. B.'s Doctrine, all Laws about Patro- 
nage are void in themſelves; and all Rights of Advowſon in the King 
or Noblemen and Gentlemen, or Univerſities, are mere Uſurpations, and 
things utterly unlawful among Chriſtians, fince he makes ſuch a perſonal 
obligation to cbuſe their own Paſtors 9 lie on the People, that they can- 
not transfer it by their own Act. t upon ſecond Thoughts, I ſup- 
poſe, he will not deny, that the freedom of publick Churches, and the 
Endowments of them, do lie within the Magiſtrate's Power, and ſo bind- 


ing Laws may be made about them; unleſs he can prove that the Ma- 


giſirate's Power doth not extend to thoſe things which the Magiſtrate 
ives. And if theſe may be juſtly ſetled by Laws, then the Rights. of 


Patronage are as juff and legal Rights as Men have to their Eſtates, .and 


conſequently every Miniſter duly preſented, hath a legal Title to the 


Temple and Tythes, as Mr. B. calls them. But this doth not, ſaith he, 
mate 4 Miniſter for their. Souls, and the Parliament cannot diſpoſe of 


their Souls. The meaning of all which is, if the People be humour- 
ſome and factious, they may run after whom they pleaſe, and ſet up 
what Miniſter they pleaſe, in oppoſitioſ to Laws. And fo for inſtance, 


ſuppoſe a Pariſh be divided in their Opinions about Religion, (as we 
know too many are at this day) all theſe ſeveral parties, vis, — 


tiſts, Quakers, yea and 'Papiſts too, as well as others, will put in for 
an equal ſhare in what concerns the care of their Souls, and conſequent- 
ly, may chuſe a ſeveral Paſtor to themſelves, and leave the Incumbents 
the bare poſſeſlion of the Temple and Tytbes. -But if there be no other 
objection, this may be thought ſufficicnt, that he was none of their chu- 
ſing, being impoſed upon them by others, who could not diſpoſe of chair 
Souls. By which means, this pretence of taking care for their Souls, will 
be ſoon made uſe of to Juſtifie the greateſt diſorder and confuſion, which 
can happen in a „ For, let the Perſon be never ſo worthy in 

are ſtill to have their liberty of chuſing for themſelves. 
And who are theſe People? Muſt all have equal Votes? then according 
to Mr. B. s opinion of our Churches, the worſt will be ſooneſt choſen: 


for why ſhould we not think the wor## People will cbuſe their like, as well 


as the wor Patrons, and the worft Biſhops * But if the profane muſt 
be excluded, by what Law ? Is it becauſe they have no right tothe Or- 


dinances? But have they no right to their own Souls, and to the care of 
them? therefore they are equally concerned with others. Yea let us 


ſuppoſe all theſe excluded, as no competent Fudges ; ſhall all the reſt be 


excluded too, who art incompetent Fudges ? then 1 am afraid there will 
* be many left. And, whatever; they pretend, the People where they 


chuſe, do truſt other mens Judgments, as well as where the Patrons 
preſant; and to prevent popular tumults, ſuch Elections are generally 


brought by 2 Kind of deuolution to à few Perſons who are entruſted to 


chuſe for the reſt. But if all the People were leſt to chuſe their own 
Paſtors, it is not to be imagined, what Parties and Factions; what 25 
x... | tual 


war. 
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tual Hatreds, and perpetual Animoſities, they would naturally fall into 


on ſuch occaſions, Do we not daily fee ſuch things to be the fruits of 


popular Elections, where men are concerned for the ſtrength and repu- 
ation of their Party? What envying and ſtrife, what evil-ſpeaking and 
backbiting; what,tumults and diſorders; what unchriſtian behaviour 
in general, of men to each other, do commonly e ſuch Ele&; 

| ens Which being the natural effects of mens paſſions, ſtirred up 
- ſuch occaſions, and there being ſo much experience of it in all Ages 


of the Chriſtian Church, where ſuch things have been; -Fam as cer. 


tain, that Chrif never gave the People ſuch an unalrerable Right of chu- 
fing their own Miniſters, as I am that he deſigned to have the peace and 
wnity of the Church preſerved. ' And of all Perſons, I do the moſt 


wonder at him, who pretends to gn the Only way of unity and con- 


cord among Chriſtians, that he ſhon}d ſo much, ſo frequently, ſo ear- 
ny inſiſt upon thisg which if it be not the on, is one of the moſt 


effefual ways to perpetuate diſorder and confuſion in a broken and di- 


vided Church. And ſo much for the Plea for Separation, taken from 
the Peoples Right to chuſe their own Miniſters. „ 
Sect. 26. Having thus diſpatched all the Pleas for Separation, which 
relate to the Conſtitution of our Church, J come to thoſe which concern 
the Terms of Communion with us, which are ſaid to be -unlawful: 
Michie One of the chief Pleas alleged for Separation, by Dr. O. and Mr. A. 
Impoſitions, is, that many things in the conſtant total Communion of Parochial Churches 
5. 41. are impoſed on the Conſciences and Practices ofen, which are not accor- 
ding to the mind of Chriſt. Theſe are very general words; but Dr. O. 
reckons up the particulars, which ( ſetting afide thoſe already conſide- 


vindic .of ;red) are, the uſe of the Aereal 2 of the Croſs, kneeling at the Com- 


Non conf. munen, the religious obſervation of Holy-days, and the conſtant uſt of the 
P13} Liturgy in all the publick Offices bf the Church. As to this laft I ſhall ſay 
Dr. Falk. nothing, it being lately ſo very well defended by a l-arned Divine of our 


ner'sVindi- Church, To the other, Mr. B. adds, the uſe of Godfathers and God- 


—_— nut here; and now I am to examine what weight there is in theſe 


1620. things, to make men ſeriouſly think Communion with our Church un- 
When Ifound our Church thus charged with preſcribing unlawful Terms 


of Commimion, L expected a particular and diſtin proof of ſuch a charge, 


becauſe the main weight of the Cauſe depended upon it. And this is 
the method * in 2 with _ yay of Rome. 55 do not run 
upon general charges of unſcriptural Impaſitions, and things impoſed on 
mens Conſciences, againit the mind of Chriſt; but we cloſe wi 2 * 
upon the particulars of the charge, as Worſhip of Images, Invocation of 
Saints, Adoration of the Hof, and we offer to prove by plain Stripture, 
that theſe are forbidden, and therefore unlawful. But I find no ſuch 
method taken or purſued by our Brethren, only we are told, over and over, 
that they judge, they think, they efteem them unlawful ,, and they cannot 
be ſatisfied about them; but for particular arguments to prove them un- 
lawful, I find none; which makes the whole charpe look very ſuſpici- 
ouſly. For men do not uſe to remain in generals, when have 
any aſſurance of the goodneſs of their Cauſe. Yet, to let the Reader ſee 
that J decline nothing that looks like argument in this matter, I ſhall 
pick up every thing I can find, which ſeems to prove theſe Tow of 
our Communion to be unlawful, or to juſtitie their Separation. 
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was allowed by all 
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mm the Eyiſtle before my Sermon, I had uſed this Argument àgainſt 


the preſent Separation, © that if it be lawful to ſeparate on a pretence of 


« greater. purity, where there is an agreement in Doctrine and the r 


« ſtantial parts of Morſbip, as is acknowledged in our Caſe, then a bare 


« difference of opinion, as to ſome circumſtantials of Worſhip, and: the 
« beit Conſtitution of Churches, will be ſ ufficient ground to break Com- 
„ munion, and to {et up new Churches; which, conſidering the great 


4 variety of mens fancies about theſe matters, is to make an infinite 


« Diviſibility in Churches, without any poſſible ſtop. to farther Separa- 


This Argument others were willing to paſs. over, but Mr. 4, in his 


Preface, undertakes to anſwer it in all the parts of it; which being ſo 


material to our buſineſs, I ſhall now diſtinctly conſider; and like an able 
Diſputant, he allows nothing at all in this Argument; for he denies the 


Suppoſition, viz. that there is any ſuch agreement in Doctrine, and tbe 


ſubſtantial parts of Worſhip, he denies the firit conſequence , and, as 
though thar were not ſufficient, he. denies the remoter conſequence too. 


And what Argument can ſtand before a Man of ſuch proweſs in diſ- 
puting? J)) 
1. He denies an ; en in Doctrine, Which I have already ſhewed, 


to Mr. 4. But we muſt not miſtake him, for as fierce as he ſeems to be 


at firſt; yet let him but have ſcope to ſhew ſome tricks of Wit, and 


trials of his ſkill in fencing, and he 1s as tame and yielding as youwould 
wiſh him; for at laſt he confeſſes they generally agree with the Doctrine 


' contained in the Thirty nine Articles; and but for mere ſhame he would 


have ſaid 40; for I never heard of one before him made any ſcruple of 
it. And this is the Doctrine eſtabliſhed in this Church, and if there be 


3 


an Agreement in this, then this Suppoſition. is granted; . 


iſſenters before him, from the days of R. Brown, 


_ 8 th {fone parts of 7 roſnpene; eagles 6 Agreement in this 
12 


too, although Dr. O 


ith, wwe are agreed in the ſubſtantial parts of Re- Vindication, 


ligion, and 1 hope the parts of Worſhip are allowed to be ſome of them. 22 


But he pretends not to know That we mean by the difference between the 
parts of Worſhip, making ſome ſubſtantial, and others circumſtantial ; and 
then he offers to prove, that our Church appoints new ſubſtantial parts 


of Worſhip, and therefore he muſt know one from the other; and after 


he hath ſpent ſome leaves in the proof of that, at laſt he fairly con- 


But becauſe this is a weighty charge againſt our Church, I ſhall take 


the more pains to conſider it, becauſe the main objection againſt our 


Ceremonies lies under it, and that which moſt ſticks with-the more ſober 
Non-conformi 5 ö | | 


cludes, that there is a difference at leaſt in à circumſtantial part of Mor- 


Mr. 4.s charge about a ſubſtantial part of 7 being appointed 


by our Church, is thus drawn up. An eutward viſible ſign of an inward 
inviſible grace, whereby à perſon is dedicated to the profeſſion of, and 
ſubjeclion to the Redeemer, is a ſubſtantial part of Worjbip. Now this 
he chargeth our Church with, but gives tio inſtance; but the gn of the 
Croſs atter Baptiſm, is that which he means, which Mr. B. calls the 
tranſielit dedicating Image of the Croſs. For the clearing of this, it 


will be neceſſary to thew, 1. What we mean by a ſubſtantial part of 


Anſv. 5: 49 


Morſbip. 2. How it appears that the ſign of the Croſs is made no ſubſtan- | 


tial part of Worſhip by out Church. 


/ | 
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1. What we mean by a ſisbſtantial part of divine Worſhip.” For i have 


obſerved, that the want of a clear and diſtin& notion of this, hath been 
one of the greateſt occaſinns of the Seruples of the moſt conſcientious 
Non-conformiſts.. For being afraid of diſpleaſing God, by uſing any other 
parts of Morſpip, than himſelf hath appointed; and looking on our Ce- 
remonies, as real parts of divine Worſhip, upon this teaſon they have 
thought themſelves obliged in conſcience, at leaſt, to forbear the uſe 


of them. The great principle they went upon was this, that whatever 


was any ways intended or ' deſigned for the Worſhip of God, was a real 
and ſubſtantial part of his Worſhip ,, and when their Adverſarfes told 
them that Divine Inſtitution was neceſſary to make 2 part of Worſhip, 
their anſwer was, that Divine Inſtitution did not make that a part of Mor- 
ſoip which was none, but that to be 4 part of true Worſhip, which other- 
wiſe would be à part of falſe Worſhip. In the mean time, they did not 
deny the lawfulneſs of the application of common Circumſtances to Acts 
of. Religious Worſhip, as Time and Place, &c. but the annexing any other 


Kites, or Ceremonies to proper Afs of Religious Worſhip, (hs the ſign of 
the Croſs to Baptiſm ) they ſuppoſed to be the making new ſubſtantial 


parts of Divine Morſbip; and therefore forbidden by all thoſe places of 
Scripture, which imply the Scripture it ſelf to be a perfect Rule of Wor- 
ſhip. This, as far as I can gather, is the ſtrongeſt Plea of the Non-con- 
formiſts fide, which I have repreſented with its full advantage, becauſe 


my deſign is, if poſſible, not ſo much to confute, as to convince. our 


Diſſenting Brethren, OD 


4 { 


Let us then ſeriouſly conſider this matter, and if we can find out a 


plain diſcernable difference between ſubſtantial parts of Divine Worſbip, 


and mere accidental Appendices, this diſcovery may tend more to diſen- 


tangle ſcrupulous minds, than the multiplying of Arguments to grove 


the lamfulneſa of our Ceremonies. And that we may better underſtand 


where the difficulty lies, theſe following things are agreed on both 

ſides. n | 0 | 3 o N ET LSE] WONG | 
1. That beſides proper Aci: of Worſhip, there are ſome Circumſtances 

which may be differently uſed, without ſetting up new parts of Wor- 


ſhip. As for inſtance, Adoration is a fubſtantial and proper Act of Di- 


vine Morſbip; but whether that. Adoration be perforined by proſtration, or 
by bowing, or by kneeling, is im it ſelf indifferent; and no wan will ſay, 


* 


that he that makes his adorit ion kneeling, makes another nem part of 


Morſbip, from what he doth who perform it fanding, or falling on his 


Face. And ſo, if the ancient Eaſtern Church did at certain times forbid 


 knetling in 4&s of adoration, this doth not prove that they differ'd in 


point of Adoration from the Weſtern Church, which requires kneelmg in 
the ſame Offices of Divine Worſhip, becauſe they agreed in the 4 of 


Adoration, but only differ'd in the manner of expreſſũing it. 


2:0 That Divine Inſtitution makes thoſe to be neceſſary parts of Mor- 
ſhip, which of theraſelves are flot ſo. As is plain in the Sacraments of 


the New Teſtament, which of themſclves are no neceſſary ſubſtantial parts 


9 the Morſbip of God, but only become fo, by being appointed by Chrift. 
So under the Law, many things merely ritual and ceremonial in them- 


2 


Divine M orſbip. 


ſelves, yet by vertue of Divine appointment, became ſubſtantial parts of 


3.1 \ 2 


: 


3. That for men to make new Parts: bf Divine Worſhip is unlawful. 
For that is to ſuppoſe the Sie an er : Rule of N orſhip, wi 
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that Superſtition is no fault, and conſequently, that our Saviour, with- 


out cauſe, found fault with the Scribes and Phaviſces for their Trad 


3k 2 6 1% * 
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ron. 


. That there are many things which may be done in «the Worſhip 
of God, which are not forbidden to be done, unleſs they be Parts of Di 
vine Worſhip. For, if the ſuppoſed reaſon of their prohibition; be their 


* 


being made Parts of Divine Morſbip, if it be made appear, that they are 
i P30 LET Ti 


not ſo, then it follows they are not forbidden. 


1623 


J. That what is neither forbidden direfly, nor by conſequence, is 


lawful,” and may be practiſed in the Morſbip of God. For Although 
Mr. A. quarrels with me, for ſaying, they require expreſs Commands 


* 


Miſchief of 


to make things lam fil in the Worſbip of God; yet he allows, "that what bab. 


is not required either dire&ly, or by conſequence is unlawful; ànd by 
| pry of Reaſon, what is not forbidden in the ſame manner muſt be 
E wk 25.7, 7 loot god; , epic 
Sekt. 27. It remains now to find out thoſe certain Nbtes and Marks of 
diſtinftion in this matter, as may give ſatisfaction to the conſciences of 
men, in the difference between innocent Ceremonies, and ſuperſtitipus Parts 
of Divine Worſhip. |. For the difference here doth not lie in ſuppoſing 
ſome things of Divine Inſtitution which are not, but in making thoſe to be 
parts of Divine Worſvip which are not. And that may be done theſe ways, 
1. By ſuppoſing them to be ſo neceſſary, that the doing them would 
be a thing pleaſing. to God, and the vnirting of them would bea thing 
diſpleaſing to God, although there were no humane Lam which required 
the doing of them. For, 'where there-is no obligation by vertue of 


f 


any humane Law, and yet men ſuppoſe they ſhould'/pleaſe God dy doing, 


or diſpleaſe God by not obſerving ſome particular Ceremonies, ib is a ſign 


7 


, 


- * 


they eſteem thoſe to be Parts of Divine Worſhip. And this was the caſe 


of the Scribes and Phariſees, whom our Saviour reproved, not ſo much 
for their frequent waſhings, as for ſuppoſing that a man's Conſtiente'was 


among them, (as H. Grotius obſerves) that any thing that was touched 
by a Perſon unclean by the Law, did communicate an uncleanneſs firſt 
to their Bodies, and then to their Souls; but that this ceremonial waſh- 
ing did puritie both Body and Soul: upon which ſuppoſition, they con- 
cluded this waſhing ſo neceſiary a part of God's Worſhip, that the doing 
of it was a thing very pleaſing to God, and the omiſſion of ir muſt be 
diſpleiſing to him, becauſe it left an inward defilement upon their Gon- 
ſciences, which might have been removed by the uſe of it. But it is 
lately pleaded by Mr. A. that this waſhing of hands among the Jews con- 
demied by our Saviour, was juft of the nature of aur Ceremonies, bein 


Mat.1 5. iP 


defild, it he did not obſerve them. For they had taken up an opinion 19, 20. 


Exercit, on 
Mat. 1 5. 


E 1,5, 


only obſerved” as A command of their Superiors, not repugnant to the Law / 23,29. 


of God, but rather more -agreeable to it than our Ceremonies are: fr 

whence he infers, That all Traditions, Canons, Injunfions, concerning 
unneceſſary things are contrary to the Law of God, and conſequently inva- 
lid, and not oblizatory. But I fay, the reaſon of our Saviour's oppoſing 


the Phariſees about this matter, was not becauſe a thing in it ſelf unne-⸗ 
ceſſary, was determined by their Syperiors, but becauſe of the ſuperſti- 


tibus opinion which the Phariſee: had concerning this 7vaſhing, with re- 


- Tpc& to the Conſciences of nen. And that I ſhall prove, 1. From the 


force of our Saviotrr's reaſoning; 2. From the general ſenſe of the Fews 
coriderdipg kk Fo 1 


p. 28. 
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ion was contrary to the Phariſees Doctrine, then they muſt look upon 


2. 17. 


N From the force of our Saviour's reaſoning, which will appear, by 


obſerving what he proves, viz. that they ſet up their Tradition above 
the Lam. Ver. 3. Why do you alſo tranſgreſs the Commandment of Gad 
by your Tradition? and v. 6. Thus ye have made the Commandment o 

God of none effect by your Tradition: v. 9. Full well ye reje& the Com- 
mandment of God, that ye may * your own Tradition. Our Sevionr here 


proves by a. plain and undeniable Inſtance about the Jom Corben, that 


they did believe their Traditions to have a force ſupexior to tlie Lam; 


elſe it were impoſſible they ſhould ſuppoſe ſuch an arbitrary Vom ſhould 
ſuperſede the obligation of the Law, as to the duty which Children owe 
to their Parents; but from hence it appeared that they believed the 


keeping of this Vom to be a thing more pleaſing to God, than relieving 
their Parents, and ſo they eſteemed it à more neceſſary and ſubſtantial 


part of Divine Worſhip. The force of his Argument then extends to all 
things which they looked on as things pleaſing to God, on the account 
of the Tradition of their Elders; for he argued againſt the main ſup- 
poſition, the truth of which he proves by a clear inſtance, where the 


Tradition did contradict the Law. And ſince by this, it appeared, that 
they thought their Tradition to over-rule the Law, it was no wonder 
they ſet-up others equal to it, and thought mens Conſciences ſtrictly 
obliged to obſerve them. But how doth the argument reach to the pre- 


ſeut caſe, viz. Becauſe that when their Traditions contradicted the Law, 
they were not to be obſerved; therefore, not, when agreeable, unleſs be 
rejected all kind f Traditions? I anſwer, the Phariſees did think a 


man's Conſcience defiled if he did not obſerve that Tradition, as appears 
What follows, when he taught the People upon this occaſion, v. 11. 


b 

That which entreth into the mouth defileth not a man, but that which 
cometh out of the mouth 'defileth a man. This was the Doctrinæ Chrit 
taught the People with reſpect to this diſpute with the Phariſees; which 
ſignified nothing, unleſs the opinion among them was, that eating of 
bread with unwaſhen hands, did really defile a man's Conſcience towards 


God. At which the Phariſees were much offended, as the Diſciples told 


him, v. 12. and they were not ſo very well ſatisfied, but they deſire a 
farther explication of this matter from himſelf; which he gives them, 
v. 17, 18, 19. where he ſhews that no defilement could come to mens 
Conſciences merely by ic bat. they did eat; but that mens inward luſis 


were the things which defiled them, for theſe were the ſourſe of thoſe 


wicked actions, which were moſt diſpleaſing to God. And ſo he con- 
cludes his Diſcourſe, v. 20. Theſe are the things which defile à man, but 
30 eat with unwaſhen hands defileth not a man. From whence it follows, 


that the main thing in diſpute was, whether this Ceremony of waſhing 


hands could be omitted, without defiling the Conſcience ? or elſe our 
Saviour's concluſion doth not reach the Queſtion. . But if the conclu- 


this Ceremony of waſhing F bands, as @ part of Worſhip equal to the 
Lam of Goa, and which men pleaſed God by doing, and diſpleaſed him 
by omitting it; not merely with reſpe& to the command of Superiore, 
but as they ſuppoſed ſome le ſſer guilt upon the Conſcience might be ex- 
piated by it, which would remain, if they did not uſe it. 

2. From the general ſenje. of the Fewo. Even Mr. A. himſelf, in 
the very ſame diſcourfe, where he would make this waſhing of hands 


like our Ceremonies, quotes ſeveral paſſages of the Talmudiſts, to prove 
that they equalled their Traditions with the Laws of God, and ſometimes 
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Yy ſet them above them; and particularly > this Tradition he faith, Ir * 4 3 0 4 
ke ſaying of” the Talmud, that be that eats bread with unwaſhen bands, fins 5 
of 4 grievouſly as if he lay with a Whore, Which is a ſaying of R. Aſe Excerpts 

n- in Seta; and abundantly proves, that this was not looked on as an 3 6. 

uh - indifferent Ceremony, but as a thing whoſe omiſſion brought a guilt on 

* _ the Conſcience. And I wonder Mr. 4. did not diſcern, that by this 

* one ſaying, he overthrew all the reſt of his giſcourſe: But this opinion 


Fi is not built on the ſaying of uy Rabb?, but on a conſtant Tradition 
among them, which they derive from the * of Solomon, who, they 


80 ſay, appointed it firft, when they did eat of Sacrifices; afterwards, the 
wiſe men applied it to the Terumab, and at laſt Hillel and Schammai de- 
5  ereed it ought to be obſerved for their greater purification, before the 5 
11 | earing their common Meals, And the Phariſees placing the greateſt part 
1 f their Rehgion in the nice obſervance of ſuch Traditions, thought 


g themſelves ſo much more holy than others, as they did more carefully 

E avoid the defilements of common Converſation ; and for that reaſon | 

2 they obſerved this waſbing, eſpecially, when they had been in promiſ- Ark 7. 4 
C 


5 cuous company. For they thought themſelves azfiled by any touch from | 

x the ordinary ſort of People; and this, Maimonides ſaith, they looked on as * 

| 4 A peculiar part of Santiity;, and the more ſtrict and pundual they were | 

5 in this, the more holy they were accounted. Therefore in the Talmud, 5 

fo one Fohn, the Son of Gudged, is particularly admired for his Sanity, Chaziga, 

S becauſe be exceeded others in the ni ry of waſhing bis bands. And they ©* _ 

- have a ſaying in the Miſna to this purpoſe, The Garments of the common Peg- 

45 ple, ars a polio to the Phariſees, and the Garments of the Phariſees to thoſe 

5 that eat the Terumab, and theirs to thoſe that eat of the Sacrifices, and theirs 

7 to thoſsthat touched the water of cleanſing. So that they had different Je- 

h  grees of Sanfiity about this matter of waſhing,none of which was impoſed 

8 for the ſake of cleanlineſs, but from the ſuppoſition of ſome inward purifica- 

I; tion they obtained by it, from the common filthineſs of the world. And upon 

d this principle, eyen the veſſels of the Temple were to be waſhed all over, 

4 if they were but touched by the common People. In the waſbing their hangs, 

£ they put a difference between that before, and that after meat; the lat- 

tag ter they accounted a matter of liberty, or at leaſt only for health to 

75 waſh off the dangerous ſaline particles which they ſuppoſed to remain; 

6 but the former was required for inward purification; which they re- 

* uire fo ſtrictly, that if water may be had within four miles, a em isi 

1 bound not is eat till he bath waſbed, no not with a fork; and in caſe 

N none cum be bad, then he is to cover bis bands, and ſo cat; nor can he 

ba take meat from another in bis mouth, until bis mouth be frft waſhed. I 

1 | there be no more water than will ſerve for bis drink, be muff part with 

A enough of it to waſh bis bands, and therefore R. Akiba in priſon ſaid, Erub. in | | 

1 He avνtitB rat her perifh go thirſt, wg mow 400 to wa 5 bangs . 'Y 
And they tay, Whoſoever aiſeſteems this Cuftom, deſerves not only excom- | 

i 3 ec too. te all this 7. — from the moſt au- We 

5 thentick Writers among he News I cannot but admire at Mr. 4.'s deſign, W's) 

oof ho would make the world belicve, that this was no more than an in- | 

different Ceremony among the Fews, that was only required for Order and 

11 Decency, as our Ceremonies are, when thoſe very Citations he brings from 

Fa dae apd Dr. Lightfoor, do manifetly prove the comrary. This 

5 I thought 8 cleared, becauſe this is the chief place in the 

es New Teftament, which they bring © prove the unlewfulneſs of gur 9 
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From hence it now appears that the reaſon of Chri's.condenin ing 


that Ceremony of waſhing of hands, was not upon the account of De- 


cency, but a ſuperſiztious Opinion they had concerning it, that it did ex- 

piate a leſſer kind of guilt and 7 filthineſs which they contracted 

by the impure touches of Men leſs holy than themſelves. And this the 
Phariſees more wondred at in Chris Diſciples, becauſe it was a Rule 

among them, that the Diſciples of the Wiſe ought to be more ſtrict in 

theſe caſes than others, becauſe theſe things tended to advance the Re- 
putationiof their Holineſs , among the People. And where ſuch an 
Opinion prevails, there ſuch Ceremonies are made parts of Divine 

orſhip, „ eee eee yi. Metews 200dh 

1 79 28. And, thus it is in many of the Ceremonies of the Roman 
effeu Se. Church, which their Divines aſſert to have 4 purifying and cleanſing fa- 


— ” 578. crlty, as. to_the. Souls of Men; not for juſtification f Men from mor- 


tei. Tal fins, but for other ſpiritual effects, and taking away the guilt of ve- 
nial fins. For ſay they, no doubt they are effettual for the ends to which 
« The Church appointed them, and of this, there is no diſpute among Ca- 
tholicks. And withal, they add, That it is probable that the Church 
hath power to appoint Ceremonies in ſuch a manner, that they may pro- 
duce theſe effects, ex opere operato, as the Sacraments do juſtification, 


becauſe Chriit bath left it in Fe pag of the Church to apply-bis merits 


for leſſer eſſects, having appointed the Sacraments 'himſelf for the greater. 
But Bellarmin, thinks this latter part diſputable concerning the , opus 
operatum of Ceremonies \ but as to the former, viz. y way of -impetra- 
m_ a 4.29, he ſaith, it is pait all doubt among Catholicks. So, as to the 
4. C. 7. ſprinkling of Holy Water, Bellarmin ſaith, it is no mere ſignificant Cere- 


o Note. © mony; but it is effectual for the blotting out venial ſins; and he quotes 


COT Saint Thomas, and Dom. d Soto, and Gratian for it; who produceth the 


quam lu. Canon of Alex. 1. whereby it appears it was firſt inſtituted ut ed cundli 
_ af uſperſi ſanctificentur & purificentur; that all that were ſprinkled might 
Bap. Azor. be ſanctified and purified by it. In the prayer of Conſecration for the 
Inftit. Mo- Salt to make holy Water, one expreſſion is, that it might be wholſome 


11. both to Body and Soul; and the Vater is conſecrated to drive away the 


Greg, 4, power of the Devil. Azorius ſaith, that boly e venial ſins, 
4. dip. 9, ex opere operato, and drives away Devils, Greg. de Valentia agrees in 
4 4. Punto the thing, but is not ſo peremptory in the manner. But Marſilius 
Column Columma hath written a whole Book of the admirable effects of this Ce- 
Hydragio- remony. And fo for the ſign of the Croſs, Bellarmin attributes wonder- 
Bel | ful eſfecis to it, for driving away Devils and Diſeaſes, and ſanctiſping the 
Ima. I. 2. #hings it is applied to: And he faith, it hath power againſt the Devil 
£30 „, er Mere operato. Pet. Thyreus.the Jeſuit, attributes a 75 efficiency 
Jock eff. to the fign of the Croſs againft the power of the Devil, Coc | 

5. 3. c. 68. It it @ terror to the Devils, and very beneficial to Mankind. Which 


Thefaur. 


| Cara, f. makes me wonder at Dr. Ames his diſigenuity, when he would go a 


1. 2. art. 9. bout to make the Doctrine of our Church about Ceremonies not to differ 


. Freſs Suit from that of the Church of Rome. It is true, Caſſander and ſome few | 


againſt Ce- 


rem. p. 70. Others, talk at another rate; and Caſſander himſelf faith, the beft Men 
oF n. both ſides were agreed about theſe matters. But we are not to take 


ert. 7. 9. Offices ſpeak the — of their Church better than Caſſander. 75 de 
75.4. diſp.z. Valentid indeed, faith, It is a lie that they attribute as much to Cere- 
9: 1.5. 4. 


Conjule, their general ſenſe. from ſuch as (aſſander; eſpecially when their 4 * 
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monies as ro Sacraments : And in truth they do it not; for they attri- 
bute Juſtification to the Sac raments, and the expiation of the — 
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of venial fans to the nic of Ceremonies. However, fince they at- 
tribute. ſo ſpiritual effe&s to them; it is an argument they look upon 
them as real parts of Divine Worſbip, as much as the & ob Prayer, 
with which they compare them in point of efficacy. But with what 
face can this be obje&ed againſt our Church; which utterly rejects any 
ſuch ſpiritual efficacy, as to the Ceremonies that are Nan us; 
and declares that they are no otherwiſe received in our Church, than as 

they are purged from Popiſb Superſtition and Error? And therefore all 15 
Opinion of merit and ſpiritual e is taken from them; which do , 
make them to be parts. of Divine h; which being removed, they Prayer, 
remain only naked Ceremonies, i. e. as Caſſander well expreſſes it, C. 30. 
Words made viſible, or teaching Actions; whoſe deſign and intention be- 


ing towards us, and not towards God, they cannot be thought to be 
made parts of Divine Worſbip, although they be uſed in the perform- 
ance of them. As if the Chriſtians in the Eaſt did wear the badge of a 
Croſs upon their Arms, at ſome ſolemn days, as on good Friday at their 
devotions, to diſtinguiſh them from Turks and Fews ; would any one 
ſay, that they made this badge a part of Divine Worſhip ? But when 
they ſee the Papiſts on that day uſing the moſt ſolemn poſtures of ads 
ration to the Crucifix, they might well charge them with making this a 
part of Divine Worſbip. So that the diſtindlion between theſe two, is 
* ſo hard to find, if Men apply their Minds to the conſideration 
2. Men may make Ceremonies to become parts of Divine Worſhip if 
they ſuppoſe them unalterable, and obligatory to the Conſciences of all 


_ Chriſtians : for this ſuppoſes an equal neceſſity with that of Divine In- 


ſtitution. If Men do aſſert fo great a Power in the Church, as to ap- 

point things for ſpiritual effefs, and to oblige the Conſciences of all 
| Chriſtians to obſerve them; it is all one as to ſay, the Church may make | 
new of Worſhip. But this can with no colour be objected againſt | 
a Church which declares as exprefly as it is poſſible, hat it looks on the Preface to 
Rites and Ceremonies uſed therein, as things in their own nature indiffe- 91mm" 
rent and alterable; dene * and 2 N nk 
ems neceſſary or expedient to thoſe in Authority And that ever | 
88 15 2 3 uſe their Tow — and that they 52 3 wa 
ther condemn others nor preſcribe to them. What can more express 
the not making Ceremomes any parts of Divine Worſhip than theſe 

things do? And thus I have at once ſhewed, what we mean 5 fub- 
fantial-ports of Divine Worſhip, and that our Church doth not make any 

human Gees to beiſort int 0 88 

Satt. 29. IL now come particularly to examin the charge againſt out 

Church. For Mr. A. faith, An outward viſible fign of an inward invi- 

ſable grace, whereby a perſon is dedicated to the profeſſion of and ſubjeckion 

to the Redeemer, is e wich af wn 7 \_,- 

I. Anoutward viſible ſign between Men repreſenting the dury or en- 


gagement of another, is no part of Divine Worſbip at all, much leſs a 


ſubſtantial/part of it. There are fome viſible fipns from God to Men, 
repreſenting the ffs of his Grace to us, and thoſe we call Sacta- 
mente z there are other /ions from Men to God, to teſtifie their ſubjet7ion 
and dependence, and theſe are ad of Worſhip; and there are fans from 
Men to Men to repreſent ſome other thing beſides the bare action; and 
thele are;ſfenificant Ceremonies, ſuch as the Cop in Baptiſm is, For, 
A after the Child is baptized and received into the tert 


þ, the fign of the 


L111 Croſs 
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The Unreaſonableneſs of Separation. PaxT III. 
_ Croſs is uſed in token that bereafter he ſhall not be aſbumed to con- 
feſt the faith of Chrift crucified. &c. To whom is this token ade ? 
Is it to God? No certainly. If it were a permanent ſign of the'Croſs, 
would it be for a Teſtimony to God, or to Men? When the Primitive 
Chriſtians uſed the fign of the Croſs in token they were not aſhamed of 
 Chrift crucified, was this a dedicating fign to God, ot a detlarative ſign 
to Men 2 And what if it repreſents ſubjection to Chriſt as the Re. 
deemer 2 Muſt it therefore be ſuch an outward viſible Sign of inward © 
inviſible Grace, as the Sacraments are? It repreſents the Duty and not 
the Grace; the Duty is ours, and may be repreſented by us; but the 
Grace is God's, and therefore he muſt appoint the /igns to repreſent and 
_. convey that, becauſe he alone is the Giver of it. 
2. The Croſs in Baptiſm is not intended by our Church for a fon of 
immediate dedication to God, but of obligation on the perſon. It is 
true, that in the 30 Canon it is ſaid, that this Church retains the ſign 
the Croſs, 3 the example of the Primitive and Apoſtolical 
Oburches ;, and accounteth it a lawful outward Ceremony and honourable © 
badge, whereby the Infant is dedicated to the ſervice of him who died 
upon the Croſs. But for the right underſtanding thereof, we muſt 
conſider, That Baptiſm is declared to be compleat before; ſo that the 
ſign of the Croſs adds nothing to the perfection or vertue of it, nor 
being omitted, takes nothing from it; as it is there expreſſed as the 
ſenſe of this Church. This therefore, is no part of the Baptiſmal De- 
dication. And the 2 acts in a double capacity, when he doth 
baptize, and when he /n with the n of the Croſs : When be bap- 
7izeth, he acts by vertue of Authority derived from Chrift, I baptize 
thee in the Name of the Father, &c. Which being done, and the Child 
thereby ſolemnly dedicated to God in Baptiſm: he then ſpeaks in the 
name of the Church, varying the number; We receive this Child into 
the Congregation of Chriſt's Flock, and do fign him with the ſign of the 
Croſs, &c. i. e. We Chriſtians, that are already members of Chri#f's Flock, 
do receive him into our number; and in token of his being obliged to per- 
form the ducy. belonging to ſuch a one, do make uſe of this en of the 
Croſs, as the Rite of Admiſſion into the Church, and of his obligation to 
_ behave himſelf, as becomes a Chriſtian. And if we conſider the /ien 
Plea fir of the Croſs in this ſenſe, as no doubt it was ſo intended, all the 
5 N difficulties about a Dedicating , - Covenanting , Symbolical, Sacramental 
179 Sign, concerning which ſome have made ſo great a ſtir, will ſoon ap- 
Defence f pear to be of no force, + For why may not the Church appoint ſuch 
5. 42 A Rite of Admiſſion of one of her Members declaring it to be no part 
_ of. Baptiſm? Let us ſuppoſe an adult perſon to be baptized, and im- 
mediately after "Baptiſm. to be admitted a Member of an Independent 
Church ;, and the Ceremony of this admiſſion to be holding up of his band, 
in token of his owning the Church-Government, i. e. of promiſing to 
live, as a'Church-member ought to do among them; the Paſtor of the 
Church then baptizes him, and immediately after, upon'zhe-bolding 
_ up of his band, in token of bis owning the Church-Covenant, he ſaith in 
the name of the Church, we receive thee into this Congregation, and 
accept of thy bolding up of thy hand as a token that thou wilt hereafter 
ze baue thy ſelf. as n Church-member ought to do among us. What harm is 
there in all this? And yet is not this a ele Dedicating, Covenant- 
ing, Smbolical, Sacramental Sign, as much as the Sign of the "Croſs is 
among us ? Doth not holding up the band Agfa repreſent? Is it 
Ne | Ps 2 ö not 
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ſo as Baptiſm beſides its ſacramentul * 


other ¶burcher. 4 „hg. nin deen 2. 20H „ 41 C ef DES 
Seck. 30. But ſaith Mr. B. though the ſign of ghe Croſs may be lawful, ar clrilias 
a tranſient, wer Fa e ; yet not 47 4 138 ien, and ar 2 
| : lawful in the * : 
former ſenſe, I cannot underſtand how it ſhould be unlawful in the latter. 2 1 + 
Tes, ſaith he, the inſtituting. of the latter belongs to God only. How doth 
that ap 


of Reverence;,' then laying on the hand, and kiſſing \the Book in ſSeqr- 


| it neceſſary to none elſe ; and to ſhew it to be only a ſolemm Rire of 
- Hamiſſion, it allows it to be forborn in private Baptiſm." Bur: ſaith 


challenging any! efef& peculiar to them, is no chai 
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not therefore a /ipnificant: e Daoth it not 1 
n 001g Wl on Is it not therefore 3 * 
ing, and ſacramental, as much as the fien of the Croſs ? Why then ſhould | © 
this be ſcrupled more than the other 2; Pun , ton 4 
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And by this Mr. B's great miſtake. appears about this matter; who Plea for 


ſuppoſeth that the Miniſter ſpeaketh in the name of Chriſt when he fon; Peace, 
with the /priof! then/d "and: as God's Offer frm him, and fo dah 
cates him by this fign to the ſervice af" himzlue died upon the Groſs; vihexes! 

as the Miniſter in that 146} ſpeaks.in the name of the Churchy:ds evidently" 
appears by thoſe words, We receive bim into the Congregation of Chriſt's: 
Flock; and then follows, as the ſolemn rite of Admiſhon! Au do ow: 
him 1with: the fign of the Croſs, &c. All -publick and ſolemn Adin 

into Sacieties, having ſome peculiar Ceremony, belonging to them. And 


is a Rite of Admiſſion.into 
3 of the:Croſs is into our Church of 
18 uſed,” without any preſcription to 


* 


Chriſt's Carbolick Church; fo the gn of 3 
England in which this Ceremony 


* 


the common profeſſmg. I of baptized Perſons. If it be 


r Becauſe he hath made two Sacraments already for that end. 
True, but not only for that end; but to be the meanrand-n/truments of 
conveying-bis Grace to men; which none but God himſelf can do, and 
therefore none but he ought to. appoint the means for that end. And we 
account it an unſufferable inſolency in the Raman Churches, for them to 
take upon them to make application f the, Merits of Chriſt to Riter of 
their own Inſtitution, which is the only poſſible way fora Church to make 
nem Sacraments ; but if every ſignificant cuſtom in a Church: muſt paſs for 

a new Sacrament, then ſitting at the Sacament is a new, Sacrament, be- 
cauſe we are told it betokens reſt and Communion with Chriſt; thewput- 
ting off the Hat in Prayer is a nem Sacrament, becauſe it is a profeſſing 


1 


ing are new Sacraments, becauſe they are publick ſymbolical Rites. But 
ſaith Mr. B. it belongeth only to the King to male the common badge or 
ſymbol of his own Subjects. Let J hope, every Nobleman or Gentleman 
may give a diſtin Livery without Treaſon. And therefore why may 
not every Church appoint its un Rite of admiſſiun of Members into its 


Bady? Hut the obligation here it to the common duties of Chriſtiant. And 


is not every Chur ber bound to perform theſe? That which is 
peculiar, is the manner of admiſſion by the /ign of the Cyoſt; and his 
Rite our Church impoſes on no others but its own Members, i e. makes 


Mr. B. Chriſt's Sacraments or. Symbols are ſiſſicient, we. need not deviſe 
more, and accuſe his Inſtitution of inſufficiency. If it be lawful, the Church 
is ule e 2 

int other Rites that do not encroach upo! Inſtitutions of Chriſt, by 
fallen ; =" ing them with red 
ficiency. Well, ſaith Mr. B. but it ic unlæmful on another account; Nh. a 
it ir an Image uſad as a medium in God's Morſbip, and ſoi far hidden in the 


d 
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15005 Woflapy tas ate non they: and: repreſent — 201 Our: 
mimia eee beter ew of E Nay, doch her Nin 
the ſame plate fnabe ir dnν 20 ket 2 r . an wan, 
our conſideration exciting our ad io Huf 40 be! tnſtanoethi mai 

nix or hiftarnal hege off 1 — I6 any Divine uf the - 
Cbarrb of lan had ſaich any pax pry this purpoſs, what out ni 
8 had been made à us How nhany Advances had wie daun: 
ly made for Nttim in the re , Now mary Divines" of the 


Church of Rome: kad been quoted; to 
andidefired —— et the tnanſiem ſen re e 
any reſpect do Hurſhip, is cn thned among us, av fOrdidden by r S 
m Cormmandment 3 and thht by the fame. perſon” and in 2 Jae: page. 
Bat it is ſed as a niadmm in God's Worſbip. bs: our Foyſbip. divefied; toi 
it ?: or, do we hneet before it, as Mi. K altows men 1 — Erns: 
ar Do we declare that we are excited! by it toworſhip. God? No; 
all theſe are veſected by our Church. How then i if a median. in “t 
Wo AAR Why forſooth, it is not @ mere circumſtance but an cowziard: ath 


"What, as much as kneeling before a Criitifive' 2 and yet that : 


. to hin u ſuppoſing the mind be only excite hit, Sup - 


paooſe then we only ufe the Rin of the COpoſs to excite. mens id 4 "11 


ang :in-the 4c. of Worjbip:; what harm were in it upon Mr. R's 
But our Church: allows not ſo much, only taking it. for a lfal outward 


Ceremony, which hath nothing of hy belonging ing to it; how: comes it 
then to be a meulimu in God 10 1 ſaich, in the ſame 1 


there is a twofulil nadium Gon jr 1. Medium excitans, #þat: 
rniſch mur mind to N vrſbip God, as — 2 Ge. 2. Medium terminans * 


8 mw; genere cauſe finalis, a worlhipped medi or: 
the trrmimr, ori \the\ thing xr worſhip. mediately, an pretence of re- 


prifenting Gad, and rhar wetborfpip him in it ultimately. And this he tabes 


bad thing forbidden! dimhily in the ſroound Commandment, viz. towers 


eu, chat they went ns! farther A 


Fg .Creapure Graach mind: or 40 in the Alt of 'Divine Worſhip, as re-. 4 


preſenting Gad, ur ar the mediate term of dur Worſbip, by which we ſend id Th” 


46 20678 more.acceprable to him. So that: it is. lawful, faith 


render | 
he, 5 by the Jae fn Orucifix'to provekrd't0. worſbin'God, hut it's. uns © 


| — to Men him thar Winſvip, Mering it to the Cruciſiæ firſt, at the: 
Van, may, or aeune , ſending 72 05 God. "Obſerve herea ons. lece of 
partiality. 1. It is 0 to be lawful to pray before a Crucifix, as a 
125 medium excitans; ag an object that ftirs up in ut — afection; 
and ſo all thoſe.Papifts are excuſed from Idalatiy who — 
Cruciſix for na ober end, although they perform all A of adoration bes 
fore itz and it will become a very hard queſtion whether the mind in 
its conſideration, uniting the Image with the Obje&, may not give — 
ſame Ad of Norſbip to one as to the other, but in different reſpetts, For 


10 le 4 . the abjedt is conſidered in the mind as repreſented by the 
Imagi, and uently is ſo en 5 and why then may not the 
image md cone ditecteg to the Image as repreſenting, as to the Oh 
2 zee by the Ines provided, that the A# of the mind bg ſtill 
upon the-Ohye#'as repreſented by the Image 5 And thus even La- 
nes med to a Crucifix. Is not this a very fgir:conceſlion to 
Gen But on the other ſide, 2. The /n of che.Croſt, even the 
„as Dr O. calls it, muſt be made a a8 Gong in God's Warſtip, 

| — ery demc A out — and there be no colouf fer 
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the Image being allowed to excite the mind 10 conſideration of the objedi - 1 
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| ; 9 > ger. Shy . pair of aui. that Tos 


|  Theyallag ee, that the Sacramenteda effettu 


;that:Fſhalt conſidet it no further. 


A Gen. 3 r. But fuppoſe it-beno-wmedium of 2 yet it n our ence 
0 b ln Head, but that it muſt he a nf Fink, ; For, ſaith he, Jak 
inſtituted. the Croſs, 4 our Chureb doth ;, wauld: you not hae 


Cbeiſi ad 
called this & Sacrament Aud if it mant brit Divine Inſtipution and Be- 


| vediditon, it wanteth-indeed' à due efficient) but it is ftill a Human Sacra» 


> 108 4 Divine, and therefore an unlamful Sacrament. If 


Gen had inftituted it with ſuch fronfſer, as he bach. his other Sara. 


ments,, no doubt it had been one; hut chen he uſe of it had been 4 


Changed, from what it is now. For then its henification had been 
TG. broad and the Mnifter had froned in Chriſt's Name and not in the 


3 and then it had been in Token than Cbriſ will not fail ke 


Promiſe, I dus perforns ous Conditions. But here it is "quite contrary, as 
|  byth already. appeared. 8 8 
| . © Thergis ane thing yet remaining in Mi. B. about this matter to be Dove 
15 cüddidsted viz; That according to the Rule of our Church, the Croſs in ** lea 
be: wo hath 2 Sacramental efficacy: attributed to it; for, ſaith he, As the 


Water of "Raptifme warketh morally, by figwfying the waſving of Chriſs 

dee. tbe Croft is ta operate-morelly, by fi Chriſt's Crucifixion, 
of bis. Croſs and aur Duty 2424 m_ 2 That it is the 
ine of Prateſtants cha the Sacraments are not 1 ue ye 4 


2 cen Danes but only morally; and that even the wiſeſt F 


s do maintain ouly ſuch moral Cauſality in Sacraments. And 


| this means he would make the'figo gf the Croſs ta have the nature 1 8. 
. Sacrament with us. But that he hath miſprereſented or mi ſapplied bath 


the Popiſb and Proteſtant Dofrine about the 1 of Sacramaus to ſerve 


| his purpaſe,/1 ſhall now make appear, 


1. Concerning the Popiſh Doctrine; that which overthrows the ſtrength 


of all that Mr. H. ſuith is, that it is unanimouſly agreed among them as 


a matterof fairb, tba the Sacraments do conifer grace, ex opere aperata, 


wharg' there is nd attual impediment ; and that it is no leſs than bayefie to 


Alert, ebat the ave bare outward ns, i. c. That they erg 
- 8 frefelfag fs 1 ever ſaw, either des e rent. 


* pies, or diſputes; and it is expreſly determined in the Councils of Flor cual 


mere" Carrmonies. This not one of 


rence and of Trent. But then they have a very nice and ſubtle que- 
ſtion among them about the manzer how the Sacraments do confer Grace, ©; 


whether phyſicall ly or morally.” By phyſically, they mean, when a thing by 


its von imm Hiate attian bath influeuce on producing the cet; by _—_ 
they mean that ebich doth effectually concur tothe producing the elt, buf 


Her n ee by pre laſrans, by intreaty, &cc. As hethat ma the 


{ward ung another's bowels, kills him phyſically; $54 that perfuades and ingots 

rages him offeftually 10 d0 i it, is as zeally the c 

bur then they ſay, he is but a moral and not a phyſical cauſe of the muribir. 
nel convey Grace, whers: there 


is hace nut ʒ but the only queſtion is, about the manner of pr 


Not 


: ir. ind as to vil they agree, that the SE do work as ald, ; 


15 7.45. 


auſe of his death as the othar;, 


PL .. 
4 N my » + 


The. UVnreaſonableneſs of Sepigfatiok. Pit AI. 
not principal but inſ{rumental ; the {oh 
T 


rue ncipal they ö 
the Iuſtrumental the Sacramento as deriving their eficary from the 


as the Writing from the Seal, and the Seal from the Aurbority of the Pzrſon's 


dr as Money from the Stamp, and the Stamp from the Ning; but beſides 
this, they queſtion whether there be not a proper effeiency by Divine 
Power in the Sacraments, to produce at leaſt the character frommwhence 
Divine Grace immediately follows. - And about this indeed they are di- 
vided. Some ſay, there is no nete ſſity of aſſerting more tlian a bare moral 
Cauſality; becauſe this is ſufficient for the: e er, 7 th Ga- 
Gamachz: cramento, ſublato obice, as Gamac haus a late Profeſſor in The. « 
7. 2. gl. a. Iivers their Doctrine: and of this opinion, he reckons'Bonavemture, A, 
e.. Tiffidore, Scotus, Durandus, Ganus, Ledeſma, and many others ànd with 
this he cloſes, becauſe this is ſafficient, and the other is to make Miracles 
without cauſe; as long as the effect follows, certò infuilibilitor & ex ope- 
Lugo de re operato, as he there ſpeaks. And for the ſame reaſon. Card. de Lugo 
4%. 4. yields to it, although he there faith, that a Sacrament is /ſpnum protti- 
Sec. 4. cm infallibile Gratiæ. So that thoſe who do aſlert only this moral 
"3% Cauſality of Satraments, do not ſuppoſe am uncertainty in the effect, any 
more than the others do, but only differ about the 'way of producing 
Yſambert. it. et Hambertus, another late Profeſſor of the Sorbon, proves the 
4d. Nu. 62, Doctrine of a Phyſical efficiency to be much more agreeable to the: ſenſe 
2 ae 1 
dif. 4 of their Church; and that the argument is of no force againſt it, becauſe 
n. 3. it is ſo hard to be under god, for then they muſt quit many other Do- 
Ctrines beſides this. Fob. Baptiſta Gonet, a late learned Thomift not on- 


* Yſambert. 


ke ly contends earneſtly for this opinion, but ſaith, The greater part of their 


Thomiſi. Divines aſſert it, and thoſe of the greateſt reputation, as Ruardus Tapper, 
To. 5 WA Vega, = Manke — V. laſh Bellarmin, Repimelhur 
4 8 * Mæœratius, Ripalda and many more. And Coquetius, he faith, reckons 
up Fifty three eminent Divines who' hold the phyſical Cauſality of the Sa- 
crament. So that Mr. B. is both very much miſtaken in the common Do- 
&trine of the Roman Schools, and in applying the moral Cauſality of the 
Sacraments, as it is aſſerted by their Divines, to the /ignificancy of our 

GGG . 07, 1008 So ̃è a ie A”. 9” 
2. As to the Proteſtant Doctrine, he repreſents that in very ambigu- 
ous terms; for, he faith, That Proteſlants commonly maintain that the Sa- 
craments are not inſtituted to give Grace phyſically, but only morally; If 

it be their Doctrine, that the Sacraments are inſtituted for the conveyin 
f Grace at all, which he ſeems to yield; (and if he did not, might be 
fully proved from the Teſimonies of the moſt eminent Reformers abroad, 
as well as at home) This is ſufficient to ſhew that the /n of the Croſs 
can never be advanced to the dignity of a Sacrament among us; ſince in no 
fſenſe it is held to be an Þy/{rument appointed for the conveying of Grace. 
And fo this Phraſe of a New Sacrament is a thing ay invented to 
amuſe and perplex tender and injudicious. Perſons. There being not 
the leaſt ground for it, that I can diſcern; and yet ſuch pretences as 
theſe have ſerved to darken People's minds, and have filled them with 
ftrange fears and ſcruples; yea, ſome who' have conquer'd their pre ju- 
dices as to other things, have not been able to get over this mighty ffum - 
_ bling-block;, which 1 have therefore taken the more pains to remove out 

of their way. R „ 


Chriſtian And yet after all, Mr. B. declares, That if it be @ fon, it is the Mini- | 


22 ers, and not the Perſon's who offers the Child to be baptized; and ano- 
2. * ther man's ſinful mode will nat juſtifie the neglect of our duty. And there- 
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much aga 
ſtion from a Proteſtant. But ſuch men do too much diſcover, whoſe 
part they are willing to take againſt the Church of England. He grants 
the Papiſts go too far in preferring an Image higher than to be Motivum 


with it. Are not theſe men hugely to ſeek for Arguments agai 


nſt the Papiſts, that J had little reaſon to expect ſuch a que- 


Cultfis ; but the Queſtion is, whether they do not ſin in applying it to this 
lower uſe, to make it an ordinary ſtated Motive to Worſhip, When ] read 


this, I began to pity the man, being in ſome fear leſt ſomething had a 
little diſordered his fancy. For where do. we ever allow ſuch an uſe 


of Images in our Church? If he had written againſt Mr. B. who allows 
a Crucifix to be Medium excitans, he had ſome reaſon to have anſwered 


him, but I have none. But he brings it home to us; for, faith he, If 


men do ſin who make an Image an ordinary ſtated motive of Worſhip, then 
how ſhall we excuſe our own adorations? What doth the man mean? 'I 


- am yet afraid, all things are not right ſomewhere, We acknowledge no 


adorations, but what are due to the Divine Majeſty; and do theſe need 


to be excuſed? And what conſequence is there from the unlawfulneſs 
of the Worſhip of Images, againſt our worſhipping of God? Let him firſt 
prove, that we give adoration to any beſides the Divine Majeſty, before 
we ſhall go about to excuſe our adorations. But if men do not fin in 
- making an Image a ſtated Motive of Worſhip (who ever ſaid they did not? 
I am ſure, not our Church. But let this paſs, what follows?) then, 
_ faith he, zoby do we not introduce Images into our Churches? Aſk Mr. B. 
that Queſtion, and not us of the Church of England. If we allowed the 
' Worſhip of Images to be lawful, this were a pertinent Queſtion but 
fince we deny it, what makes all this againſt us? which if bur Chu 


reb- 
men” ſhall venture upon; I pray ſtay till they do, before you N us 
nſt our 
Church that talk at this rate? But, he faith, they may do it with equal 


reaſon. Here is ſomething now fit to be proved. We utterly deny that 
we may worſhip" Images on the ſame Reaſon, that wWe perform externa! 
' adoration to God by bowing the body; or to Jeſus at the mention of his 
name. Hold now to this, and prove it. Inſtead of that, he ſhews the 
difference between going to Church at the ſound of a Bell, and bowing 
at the name of Jeſus; viz. That the Bell tolls out F Worſbip- to bring 
- them to it; but rhe ſound of the word Jeſus is in the midule' © 'Warſvip, 
ich hen mens mindy ſbould be intent on devotion, and not ſit liſtening and 


watching, 


— as Whittington 0 — the Far 0 
viz, what he hath laboured ſor all this while) er 


of A 2vord, and the dropping of two Hllables. But the 8 
about che eee of doing this when we are in other AA of De- 
uation at ee to God, which no body contends for, 
that 1 dene oh but about the Lawfidneſs of doing it in the time of Di- 
| ine Service, when we hear the name of Jeſus repeated in the Leſſons, 
or the Creed, and the Canon Which re quires it refers to the former Cu. 
fam, and in che Injunctioms of Queen Elizabeth, the Leſſons and Ser- 
maus are mentioned particularly; and although it be ſaid, or otherwiſe in 
the Church pronounced, yet by the manner of ſhewing this Reverence, 
vis. with lowneſs 4 cam ie and uncovering of beads of mankind: it 
ſuppoſeth them at that time not to be 1 in any other AF of De- 
vocion. And ſo it gives no interruption to the intention of it; nor ohli- 
ges men to lie at the cargh for the coming of the word, as though all our 
Worſhip conſiſted in it; but ſince our Church approves it as a laudable 
Ceremony, we ought not to refuſe it at ſeaſonable times; unleſs it can be 
proved walawfi in it ſelf. Which I fay, can never be dane, as long as 
the Worſbip is directed to a true olject, vis, the Perſon of Chriſt, and 
the mention of his name, only expreſſes the time, as the tolling the Bell 
doch of going to Church. Neither doth it ſignifie any thing to this pur- 
poſe, whether Perſm be in the Church or out of is, when the Bell rings; for 
in the {awe page he mentions the Naſi- bell; which ſounds to the Pev- 
pie in the Church as well as out of it; and if the Object of their Vor- 
ſoip rer true, as it is falſe, that would make him better underſtand the 
parallel, 
But, faith he, if it be 4 a0 to * external Lune ro God, when 
ever the word Jeſus i is mentioned, there is more 17 it in aur ordina- 
ty converſes, and the ſecular affairs of the world: fo, h he adds, this 
word might do the ſervice of the Maſs-bell going about the ftrects, at 
which all are bound to fall down and worſbip. Now, what a ſtrange 
piece of croſneſe is this, to diſpute the lawfiulneſs of going it at Church, 
becauſe we do it not at the Market-place ? My buſineſs is to defend what 
our Church requires; if he will allow chat, and thinks it convenient to 
do it likewiſe in common converſation, let him defend his own new in- 
vented aways of Reverence , as for us, we think there are proper ſeaſon 
for Divine Worſvip, and that it is not enough to do what is lawful, wnlel: 
it be dane at its convenient time ; but there are ſome men, who now! 4 
mean between doing ane, and over-daing. But is this becoming a 
Prqteſtant Divine to paralle the Morſbip we give to the Eternal Sen of 
Gad, as our bunch declares, Can. 18, and that which the Papiſts give to 
the Holly when jt is carried up. and down the ſtreets ? At laſt, be com- 
nende the moderation of the Canon, 1640. about bowing towards the Eaſ! 
9 2 that they which Ki this it Gy iſe not them who uſe it nat, 
and they wha uſe it not, condemm not theſes uſe it 5 but be would fain 
know why the ſame moderation ſhould not he ut d in other Rites, as the 
Sign of the Croſs, and kneeling at the Lord's Supper ? It had been much 
more to his purpoſe to have proved any thing wnigwfid which had been 
required by our Church. But the caſe was not the ame as to thoſe 
things which were required hy our Church, ever —— the Reformation, 
and as to ſome cuſtoms, which although in themſelyes lawful, yet were 
never ſtrictiy enoyned, but left indifferent. And therefore the mode- 
en in the Canon 


„1640. a very Gains. to the principles of 


Our 
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5 hersy; there anne ng: foul: be determindi; 
 qught | nag; to de alt was the Ger n of 
gd kalen ings neceſſary Can to mrattice ): 
Reaſor „Walter thoſe forme of Communion which were then) ſee, he 
4 ee, ſuch whoſe ſcruples are groundleſs anch endleſs, I; do. nat 
de upon me here to determine“ But as für as 1 cm perceive: 
4 — 2 thin She Ae of 2 2 17 1 10 doug 


SEED Es ; 
** „ One one 

he will fay, that the Popiſtt: have why 
98-3 but if 3 


it leaves others underermin " = 
and * a hi x» ns phi — vary 
—_— LEE y not ꝰ If pot, why are they not proved. 
ef? And if that were proved, What is all this to e point 
4 . rap 1 were — — hy al — and made bern 


1. ne . boy 8 even 4 4 bet, ina 2 tf 
Nai ve u ppoſed to be agreed. | To convince the 


© what an admirable 2 ty or proving hi Man hath, let him but look © 
on the ching he unc to prove. I had ſaid, that we wert a... 
15 the CT) parts of Worſbip z- this he undertakes to diſprove, 

2 ty er the 8 is, _ \ab mat 
antial;page of 1 nee muſt 


| NY 4 gh a : pſt Cs N of 2 1 . 4 
. ik, A. cannot give over, * tel th a ver good will at 
proving ſomething againſt our Church, alchdugh he hat 1verz ill luck 
in the doing of 1 It. My argument was, « If iche lawfil to ſeptazre upot 
„ pretence of greater purity, where there is an agree ji 7 
aud che ſubſtagriel paris in W orſoip 4 then a bare differenge * 
Fon, as to ſome circumſtantials of Worſtipy and the belfhcolffatrittion "of - 
EY Churches will be a ſufficient ground * e tio for 
2 nem Churches. Hitherto we have conſidered his denial of the 
Autece dent; and the charge he hath brought againſt our Ciumehs a- 


4 Out it_nÞw.. ſubſtantzal parts f Wor ip; we now come to his denying” 


equence,iViz, that although it be granted that there is an Ares 
more. in. Dofrine and the fubſtencial parts of Worſbip, yet he eil na 
55. it ts e 4 -_ . in N as. 0x ſome, cirgin 
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watching, as Whittington's Cat wwatcht the Mouſe, (there tis for you, 


vis, what he hath laboured ſor all this while) for the caſual ſtarting 
of A word, and the dropping of two ſyllables. But the Queſtion is not 
about the 5 rag of doing this when we are in other As of De- 
wation and immediate application to God, which no body contends for, 
that 1 know of, but about the lamfulneſo of doing it in the time of Di- 
vine Service, when we hear the name of Jeſus repeated in the Leſſons, 
or the Creed; and the Canon which requires it refers to the former Cy. 
fam, and in the Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, the Leſſons and Ser- 
2208s are mentioned particularly; and although it be ſaid, or otherwiſe in 
the Church pronounced, yet by the manner of ſhewing this Reverence, 
vis, with lowneſs of courteſie and uncovering of beads of mankind, it 
ſuppoſeth them at that time not to be imployed in any other Ad of De- 
©otion. And fo it gives no interruption to the intention of it; nor obli- 
ges men to lie at the catch for the coming of the word, as though all our 
Worſhip conſiſted in it; but ſince our Church approves it as a laudable 


Ceremony, we ought not to refuſe it at ſeaſonable times; unleſs it can be 


proved unlamful in it ſelf. Which I fay, can never be done, as long as 
the Worſbip is directed to a true object, vis. the Perſon of Cbriſt; and 
the mention of his name, only expreſſes the time, as the tolling the Bell 


doth of going to Church. Neither doth it ſignifie any thing to this pur- 


poſe, whether Perſoꝶ be in the Church or out Mit, when the Bell rings; for 
in the ſame page he mentions the Maſs-bell; which ſounds to the Peo- 
ple in the Church as well as out of it; and if the Object of their Wor- 


ſhip were true, as it is falle, that would make him better underſtand the 


arallel. ä | 
: But, faith he, if it be @ duty to give external Reverence to God, when 
ever the word Jeſus is mentioned, there is more need 7 it in our ordina- 
ry converſes, and the ſecular affairs of the world; and ſo, he adds, this 
word might do the ſervice of the Maſs-bell going about the ſtreets, at 
which all are bound to fall down and worſhip. Now, what a ſtrange 
piece of croſneſs is this, to diſpute the lamfulneſs of doing it at Church, 
becauſe we do it not at the Market-place ? My buſineſs is to defend what 
our Church requires; if he will allow that, and thinks it convenient to 
do it likewiſe in common converſation, let him defend his own new in- 
vented ways of Reverence;, as for us, we think there are proper ſeaſons 
for Divine Worſhip, and that it is not enough to do what is lawful, unleſs 
it be dane at its convenient time; but there are ſome men, who know no 
mean between doing nothing, and over-doing. But is this becoming a 
Prcteſtant Diuine to parallel the Worſbip we give to the Eternal Son of 
God, as our Church declares, Can. 18. and that which the Papiſts give to 
the Hoſt, when it is carried up.and down the ſtreets > At laſt, be com- 
mends the moderation of the Canon, 1640. about bowing towards the Eaſt 
or Altar, that they which uſe this Rite, deſpiſe not them who uſe it not; 
and they who uſe it not, condemn not thoſe IT uſe it: but be would fain 
know why the ſame moderation ſhould not be ud d in other Rites, as the 
Sign of the Croſs, and kneeling at the Lord's Supper ? It had been much 
more to his purpoſe to have proved any thing unlawful which had been 
required by our Church. But the caſe was not the ſame as to thoſe 
things which were required by our Church, ever ſince the Reformation, 


and as to ſome cuſtoms, which although in themſelves lawful, yet were 


never ſtrifly enjoyned, but left indifferent. And therefore the mode- 
ration uſed in the Canon, 1640, was very ſuitable to the principles of 
LO on our 
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he will fay, that the Papiſts; have no ſcruple of Cunſcience, as to ſuch 
th yt put a juſt re- 
ſtraint u | Rom. 14. is no abli- 


indifferent, are ſtill obſerved 


o Separation, unleſs they were enjoined, to 4 People, and made terme 

of. Communion, i. e. that perſons were not allowed to joyn in all At 

of Communion with us, unleſs they did them. However, be thinks 

this wif prove (What, that they differ from us in any ſubſtantial part f 
Worſhip ? No, he dares not ſay that: But what then?) that we differ 

in more than a circumſtance, even at leaft in a circumſtantial 2 
Worſhip, yet we muit be ſuppoſed to be agreed. To convince the Reader; 

what an admirable faculty of proving this Man hath, let him but look 

on the thing he undertook to prove. I had ſaid, that wwe were agreed 
in the . ſubſiantial parts of Worfbip z this he undertakes to diſprove, 

for two or three leaves together, and the concluſion is, rhat at leaft 

wwe differ in a citcumſtantial.part of Worfvip, and his conſequence muſt 

be, therefore we. differ in a ſub/tantial, or elſe it is idle and impertinent 
talk. T. G. would have been aſhamed. to have argued afterithis faſhion: 


but they are to be pitied, they both do as well as their Pauls 
PTV 6% FT; 1 "ty 2 » ". . 
Let Mr. 4. cannot give over, for he Hath 5 good will at 

proving ſomething againſt our Chureh, although he hath verzzill luck - 
in the doing of it. My argument was, © If it be lawftil to ſepagzte upon 
« pretence of greater purity, where there is an agreements Doctrine; 
and the ſubſtantial parts in Worſhip then a bare differenge in opini- 
on, as to ſome circumſtantials of Worſhipy and the bei#:colftarition of 


Churches will be a ſufficient ground to break Communion and to ſet "48 


up nem Churches. Hitherto we have conſidered his denial of the 
Antecedent; and the charge he hath brought againſt our Church, a- 
bout nem ſubſtantial parts of Worſhip; we now come to his denyitig 
the Conſequence, viz. that although it be granted that there is an _ 
ment in Doctrine and the ſubſtantial parts of Worſhip, yet he will not 
allow it to follow, that a bare difference in opinion as to ſome" circum- 


1 


ion us to dende — — Ine W or- 
ſhip ? "Hold, kalter —* equente is not good; for hrs ub Certain 
— things, between ſubſtantial part of Morin, #h hure tire 


flanges,” about which it will" be" fal to divide, cbong otherwiſe we f 


rer in defirins and the antial parts of” och bp. So that here 

- ion is juſtified ( . the . of eh things, which 

3 5 are confeſſed to be neither ſubſtantial” nor circtonſtuntial Parts of Wor 
ſhip,” 2.) Althouphthere"be an Ag cement in the ſubſtantial parts of Wor- 

; and "conſequently, although theſe middle” kind bf things beer 


made ſubſtantial *purts of worſhip. For that he charged us th in 


jet orien, 16g Jars ro the Antetedem and denying the 
Conſequence, he muſt grant, that it is law ful te fh on tlie ac 
öl dd: Geromonids;/although they de niade nd pute of "w9rſtip at 
all. For if they be neither ſuibſtantial nor Ve antial "parts" of 
Worſbi hes 32 can be none at all; and yetthe faith, if is fe to di- 
ut And which is more pleaſant, when he goes about 
to pms the lefg of ſepurati 


for the ſake of theſe things, he 


dotir it by undertaking to ſhew, that they ave muus ſubſtantiat you 
of Morſolp. For thus he argues; The Chutch of Englanc = þ 1 1 


theſe t hinge, i. e. Ceremoniri te a bigh prefernent in borſhi 


F fe the £52" ane thing. dich tbe Suoramental Elenientt,"t6 1 38 ws | 


ſary to ſalvation as fur u Man can make them; and cherifore blen n 
_ «huge them ſinful. If their preferment in Worſhip Makes them 
then they muſt be either ſußftuntial, or raff aui arts 0 of Fa 
and their ſeparativn is not upon the account” of their being 


nie 

but thoſe Czremonies are ſuppeſhd to be made'Parts of . op, which 1 
have anſwer d already. oo e eee at 

F. 33. But after all our arguings bod theſe matters, Mr. A. Alk; 2 
Contrautrſie: Hands Hill, where it did theſe bun- . and More : 


more to- 


utterly deny that, for ahe No ermit- have gen: 
— deper as — ee 55 8 than th 
-ars before E forepodhy Aiſcor la Tov 
are il ET in FC uhout' theſe matters, amtl. fd long ee 
cannot jon , and om buch 2 thoſe 2b 
6 ies; ſo bat there appears from hence .a neceſſity o 
5 „ it bee ary it 2 be ws to be e of 15 
| e iteſt rem⸗ 5 bor Separation, which I ſhall conſider both 
ways. (.) As ir reſpeRs the Churel's Nen. 8 2.) As it reſpects 


| wire 2 ER, confures \This/ | < oben inſi ſis wp 
anfuer 0 en. Ian, faith he, excommunicate"ipſo facto, all that ſey the 
Serm-P 47» tmp is wnlawfol. If this be unjuſt, is it ſeparition ro be 
Fes fr BA 2 8: And who'is the Schifmatick here f; Would: you Dave 
Peace,  Bxconmunicate- Men communicate with "you © Ana i Men be 
F232 255. bitte, ars they thereby ab ſolved from all *publick WWorſO\pping of 
God f vr do they loſe their Nabe to 4 —— To 8 1 
anſwer, That the ee ee ee 0 _ * as mo- 
deſtiy ſeruple the ulneſs. of Things impoſed, but againſt thoſe who 
„ re it The words of an Canon are not, as Mr. B. quotes 


3 them, 
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them, F any one do but affirm any thing in the Liturgy, Ceremonies, &c. 
to be unlawful are excommunicate, ipſo facto; but whoſoever ſball Afirm can. 6. 
the Ceremonies of the Church of England, eſtabliſhed by Law, to be im- 
pious, Anti-Chriſtian, or Superſlitious, let him be Excommunicate ipſo 

facto. Mr. B. s words bear quite another ſenſe from thoſe of the 
Canon; for to ſay, if any Man do but affirm, &c. it implies that a 

bare ſmele affirmation incurrs excommunication ipſo facto; but when the 

Canon ſaith, if any ſhall affirm, &c. it implies, theſe circumſtances 

which according to the common ſenſe of Mankind do deſerve excom- 
munication, viz. that it be done publickly and ob/ſtinately : (Both which 

the word Affirm will bear.) For, as S. Auguſtin very well faith, every Ag de vera 
Man's error is born with, until he either finds an accuſer, or be obſti- Reg. c. 6+ 
nately defends his opinion. Tam din ſuſlinetur peccatum ant error cu- 
juſlibet, donec aut accnſatorem inveniat, aut pravam opmionem pertinaci 
animoſutate defendat. All excommunication doth ſuppoſe precedent ad- 
monition, according to the Rule, 1 he will not hear the Church, let him be 

as an Heathen, or a Publican. Therefore general excommmications al- 

though they be late ſententiæ, as the Canoniſts ſpeak, do not affect par- 
ticular perſons, until the evidence be notorious, not only of the bare fact 

but of the contumacy joined with it. Beſides, ſuch excommunications Devitiſpir. 
which are de jure & late ſententiæ, are rather to be looked on as 4e A cnc. 
Comminations, than as formal excommunications. For Gerſon putting the “I. © 
queſtion, what the effett of fuch excommunications is 2 he anſwers, 

that it is no more than this, that there needs no new judicial proceſs, but 

upon proof or confeſſion the Fudge may pronounce the ſentence. Which, 

he ſaith, be learnt from his Maſter, who was Pet. de Alliaco the famous 
Cardinal of Cambray, And if it requires a new ſentence, then it doth 

not actually excommunicate. But of this the learned Arch-biſhop of Spa- pe et.rce1. 
lato hath diſcourſed at large; to whom I refer the Reader. As to the J. 5. c. 9. n. 
practice of Canon Law in England, I,yndwood ſaith, that a declaratory 5 
ſentence of the Judge is neceilary, notwithſtanding the Excommunica- Deconſtit c. 
tion ipſo facto. And jt is a Rule in our Church, that Perſons excommu- 2 _ 
nicate are to be publickly denounced excommunicate in'a Cathedral or fg. 4 
Parochial Church every ſix Months, that others may have notice of Can. 65- 
them; and until the ſentence be thus declared, I do not know how 

far particular perſons can think themſelves obliged to forbear Communi- 

on on the account of a general ſentence of excommunication, though it 

be ſaid to be ipſo facto. For although the ſentence ſeem peremptory, 

yet, ipſo facto, doth ſuppoſe a fact, and ſuch as deſerves excommunica- 

tion in the ſenſe of the Church; of which there muſt be evident proof 
brought, before the ſentence can take hold of the Perſon. And to make 

the ſentence valid as to the perſon, there muſt be due execution of it; 

and the queſtion in this caſe then is, whether any perſon, knowing him- 


ſelf to be under ſuch qualifications which incur a ſentence of excom- 


munication, be bound to execute this ſentence upon himſelf? which he 

muſt do, if he thinks himſelf bound to ſeparate from our Church on 

the account of this general excommunication. And ſo Mr. B. himſelf pj, for 

ſeems to reſolve this point; Although, ſaith he, we are excommunicated Peace, 

ipſo facto, yet we are not bound our ſelves to execute their ſentence |, J. 233. 

but may ay in Communion till they prove the fact, aud do the execution 

on us themſelves by refuſing us. And ſo he hath fully anſwered his own 

objection. But can thoſe be called Schiſmaticks for not communicating 
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them, If any one do but affirm any thing in the e Ceremonies; &c. 


Canon ſaith, if any ſball affirm, &c. it implies, theſe circumſtancress 


Comminations, than as formal excommunications. For Gerſon putting the 14. Prop. a. 


tion ipſo facto. And it is a Rule in our Church, that Perſons excommu- 9 incunti- 


far particular perſons can think themſelves obliged to forbear Communi- 


the ſentence valid as to the perſon, there muſt be due execution of it; 
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to be unlamful are communicate, ipſo facto; but whoſpever ſhall Afirm can. 6 
the Ceremonies of the Church of England, eſtabliſhed by Law, to be im- 

pious, Anti-Chriſtian, or Superſlitious, let him be Excommmmicate ipſo | 
facto. Mr. B,'s words bear quite another ſenſe from thoſe of the 3 
Canon + for to ſay, if any Man do but affom, &c. it implies that a + 


bare fmgle affirmation incurrs excommunication ipſo facto; but when the 


which according to the common ſenſe of Mankind do deſerve excom- 

munication, viz. that it be done publickly and ob/tinately : (Both which 

the word Afirm will bear.) For, as S. Auguſtin very well faith; Aug de vera 

Man's error is born with, until be either finds an accuſer, or he obſti- Relit. c. 6+ 

nately defends his opinion. Tam din ſuſlinetur peccatum ant error cu- © 

juſlibet, donec aut acc uſ- atorem inveniat, aut pravam opinionem pertinact * 

animoſitate defendat. All excommunication doth ſuppoſe precedent ad- 

monition, according to the Rule, rh he will not hear the Church, let him be 

as an Heathen, or a Publican. Therefore general excommmications al- | 5 
though they be late: ſententiæ, as the Canoniſts ſpeak, do not affect _ - be 
ticular perſons, until the evidence be notorious, not only of the bare f8# 

but of the contumacy joined with it, Beſides, ſuch excommunications Devitlſpir. 

which are de jure & late ſententie, are rather to be looked on as {*#-4-cincl. 


queſtion, what the effett of fuch excommmications is? he anſwers, 

that it is no more than this, that there needs no new judicial proceſs, but 

upon proof or confeſſion the Fudge may pronounce the ſentence. Which, 
he ſaith, be learnt from his Maſter, who was Pet. de Alliaco the famous 

Cardinal of Cambray. And if it requires a new ſentence, then it doth 

not actually excommunicate. But of this the learned Arch-biſbop of Spa- pe fei. kcel 

lato hath diſcourſed at large; to whom I refer the Reader. As to the J. 5. c. 9. n. 
practice of Canon Law in England, Iyndwocd faith, that a declaratory 25. 24, 
ſentence of the Judge is neceilary, notwithſtanding the Excommunica- Deconſ ite. 
nicate are to be publickly denounced excommunicate in*a Cathedral or fats uf 
Parochial Church every fix Months, that others may have notice of Can. 65: 
them; and until the ſentence be thus declared, I do not- know how 


on on the account of a general ſentence of excommunication, though it 
be ſaid to be ipſo faclo. For although the ſentence ſeem peremptory, 
yet, ipſo facto, doth ſuppoſe a fact, and ſuch as deſerves excommunica- 
tion in the ſenſe of the Church; of which there muſt be evident proof 
brought, before the ſentence can take hold of the Perſon, And to make 


and the queſtion in this caſe then is, whether any. perſon, knowing him- 


munication, be bound to execute this ſentence upon himſelf? which he 

muſt do, if he thinks himſelf bound to ſeparate from our Church on f 
the account of this general excommunication. And ſo Mr. B. himſelf pie for 
ſeems to reſolve this point; Although, ſaith he, we are excommunicated peace, 
ipſo facto, yet wwe are not bound our ſelves to execute their ſentence ;,*: 233. 

but may Hay in Communion till they prove the fuct, and do the execution | "A 
on us themſelves by refuſing us. And ſo he hath fully anſwered his own 4 
objection. But can thoſe be called Schiſmaticks for not communicating 4 
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with-a Church, who: are firit. excommunicated by. that Church ? Yes, 
in theſe caſes they may ( 1.) when there is a juſt and ſufficient Cauſe 
for that ſentence. For, otherwiſe, #o Church could condemn any ex- 
communicated Perſons for Schiſm; if it declared before hand, that 
all thoſe who held ſuch Dacirines, or condemned ſuch Practices, 
ſhould be excommunicated. - To make this plain by Inſtances :-  Sup- 
poſe the Churches of New England declared the ſentence of excom- 
munication ipſo facto againſt al that oppoſe Infant-haptiſim; R. Williams 
and his Company oppoſe it; they upon this are ęctually excommuni- 
cated; may the Churches of New England call theſe Men Schiſma- 
ticks, or not 2 If they are Schiſmaticks notwithſtanding the ſentence 
| of excommunication :;, then the denouncing this ſemtence before hand 
Piſcipt. de doth not excuſe them from the guilt of Schiſm. By the Conſtitution 
France, Des of the Churches of France, every Miniſter that refuſes to - ſubſcribe to 
Mime. ent. the Orders among them is to be declared a Schiſmatick; Would this 
£ make ſuch a one not to be a Schiſmatick, becauſe this amounts to 
an excommunication ipſo facto? So in Scotland, 1641. Subſcription 
* to the Preſbyterian diſcipline was required under pain of excommuni- 
cation; if any had been excommunicated on this account, would this 
excuſe them from the charge of Schiſm, in the judgment of the 
Covenanters £ By the Conſtitutions. of Geneva, any one that oppoſes, or 
comemns the Authority of that Church for a year together, is liable to 
rhe ſentence of baniſhment for a whole year; as Calvin himſelf re- 
yrs oh lates it. Suppoſe this were merely excommunication for -ſo long ; 
2.3rr. Would not Calvin have thought them Schiſmaticks for all that? For 
9. 132. he fully declares his mind in this caſe, an occaſion of a certain 
Non-conformiſt in an Epiſtle to Farel; where he adviſes that he 
ſhould be frit ſummoned before the Magiſtrate ; if that did not pre- 
vail, they ſhould proceed to excommunication of a perſon who by bis ob- 
ſtinacy diſturbed the order of the Church; which, faith he, 2s agrea- 
ble to ancient Councils and the mind of God in Scripture ; = 
fore let him that will not ſubmit to the Orders of u Society be cat 
i cut of it, Here we ſee excommunication juſtified againſt ſuch as 
j 5 refuſe to obey the Orders of a Church; and much more certainly, if 
f they publickly affirm them to be Impious, Antichriſtian or _ 
tious, as 8. Canon exprefleth : And no Church in the world, but 
will think excommunication reaſonable upon the like grounds; and 
therefore if there be ſuch a- thing as Schiſm, they may be guil- 
ty of it ſtill, although excommunication be denounced againſt them 
on ſuch accounts. ({ 2.) If they proceed to form new Churches; 
as will appear evident to any one that reflects on the former in- 
ſtances; and let him judge, whether all perſons ſo excommunica- 
ted, would not have been condemned much more for Schiſmaricks, 
if they had ſet up new Churches in oppoſition. to theirs. S. Au- 
guſtin puts the caſe of good Men unjuſtly excommunicated ; and he 
Pe wer 6. faith, they are to bear it with patience, for the peace of the Church, 
and fuch will fill maintain the true faith, ſine ullà Conventicu- 
lorum ſegregatione, without running into ſeparate Meetings; al- 
Though they do believe themſelves unjuſtly excommunicated. Such 45 
' theſe, art he, the Father which ſeeth in ſecret, will reward and 
crown in ſecret. This kind ſeems very rare, but there want not inſtan- 
ces, yea, there are more than can be believed. 7 Bs 4 
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S, 2. As tothe judgment of Conſcience. - The Author of the Letter out of 8. 334. 
ſe the Country lays the ron eos the Separation week force of 27 wy | 
* ples, mighty Scruples, Scruples of a long ſtanding, and of a large extent : ate 
at Scruples that there is no hopes to remove, without ſome very overepoweriug Country, 
s, impreſſion on mens minds. I am ſo much of another mind, that I think a 1 7 
p- little impartiality, and due conſideration would do the buſineſ. 8; but as | 
N- long as men read and hear and judge only of one fide, and think it a 

ms temptation to examine things as wh. ought to do, and cry out they are 

i- ſatisfied already, there is not much hopes of doing good upon ſuch, but 

a- think they can have no great comfort in ſuch Scruples,, Men that real- 

ce ly ſcruple things out of tenderneſs of Conſcience, are ſincerely willing 

d to be better informed, and glad of any light that brings them ſatisfacti- 

n on, and do not fly out into rage, and violent paſſion againſt thoſe who 

to offer to remove their Scruples. Hath this been the temper of our 

18 er Bret hren of late? Let their Scruples be touched never ſo 

to tenderly, they cannot hear it, and take it extremely ill of thoſe who 

In would better inform them. Mr. B. freely tells me, that be that Anf. 
- thinks bis own, or others reaſonings wall ever change all the truly ho- 

18 neft Chriſtians in the Land, (as to the befke of the 9 

10 impoſed ) knoweth ſo little of matters, or of men, or of Conſcience, as 

a that be is unmeet to be 4 Biſhop or a Prieff, What is the reaſon of ſuch 

0 a. ſevere ſaying? Where lies the ſtrength and evidence of theſe Scruples? 

-- Why may not honeſt men be cured of their errors and miſtakes, as I 

3 am perſuaded theſe. are ſuch which they call Scruples? Is there no hopes 

Ir to bring the People to a better temper, and more judgment? For I know 

* nothing more is neceſſary for the cure of them. Here is no depth of 

" learning, no ſubtilty of reaſoning, no endleſs quotation of Fathers ne- 

F ceflary about theſe matters. The diſpute lies in a narrow compaſs, and 

4 men may ſee light if they will. But what if they will not? Then we 

. are to conſider, how far a wilful miſtake, or error of Conſcience, will ju- 

1 flifie men? | ſay it doth not, cannot juſtifie them in doing evil; and that 

1 I am ſure breaking the Peace of the Church for the ſake of ſuch Scruples 

IS js. And this I had ſaid in my Sermon, which I take to be very mate- , 

if rial for our ſcrupulous Perſons to conſider, For ſuppoſe they ſhould be 

# miſtaken, doth this error of Conſcience juſtifie their Separation, or not? 

IL If not, they may be in an ill condition, for all their Scruples, or their 

d confidence. And ſo Mr. Baxter hath long ſince Sets that if we 2 | 
- do, through weakneſs, or perverſeneſs, take. lawful things to be unlaw- Church 

n ful, that will not excuſe us in our diſobedience. Our error is, our fin, **'t * 
3 and one fin will not excuſe another ſin. But Mr. 4. faith, (I.) That J __ . 
PP do ill to put together wilful Error and miſtake of Conſcience, when I ſay p. 3 

4 they do not excuſe from ſin, ſince there is ſo great a difference between & 

, wilfiul Error, and a miſtake of fimple ignorance. What ſtrange cavilling 

x is this? when any one may ſee that I join uf both to Error and Mi- 

4 ſtake. And is not a Miſtake, or Error of Conſcience all one? If I had 

Q ſaid a Miſtake of ſample Ignorance doth not excuſe from fin, I had con- 

1 tradicted the whole deſign of that diſcourſe, which is to ſhew that there 

P muſt be wilfiulneſs in the Error or Miſtake, which doth not excuſe. For 

I ſay expreſly, if the Error be wholly involuntary, it doth excuſe. This 

4 is but a bad beginning in a Diſcourſe about Conſcience. © 

2 2. If no error will excuſe from ſin, why is the queſtion afterwards put 


| by me, What error will excuſe? I anſwer, (1,) It is an exerciſe of pa- 
a tience, to be troubled with a cavilling Adverſary. (2.) Do not 1 & 
/ N i 28 


1 


e gan 


s plainly as words can expreſs it, that a wilful error doth not excuſe 


from fin? And the queſtion afterwards put, concerns the ſame thing; 


and the Anſwer T give to it is, if the error be wholl 9 it 


P. 73. 


P. 77. 


doth excuſe, but if it be wilful it doth not. Is this man's Conſcience 
full of Scruples that writes at this rate, with ſo little regard to the plain 
meaning and words of him whom he pretends to confute > © 
3. He faith, 'T put one of the wildeft Caſes that ever was put, viz. J 
a man think himſelf bound to divide the Church by ſinful Separation, that 
ſeparation is never the leſs a ſin for bis thinking himſelf bound to do it. Fir 
(I.) Ir may be juſtly queſtioned, whether it be polſible for a man in bis 
wits, to think himſelf bound to divide the Church by finful Separation. 
What Sophiſters Arguments are theſe? As though we did not common- 
ly ſpeak of the thing as it is, and not as the Perſon ayprebends it. S. Paul 
did think himſelf bound to a /inful perſecution, although he did not think 
it ſo when he did it. The Fews thought themſelves bound to kill rhe 
Apoſtles, which was wilful murder, and yet they were men in their wits. 
Thefaje Apoſtles thought thetyſelves bound to divide the Church by a 
ſinful ſeparatior. How then comes this to be thought ſo impoſſible a 
caſe as to the thing it ſelf? for I was not fo fooliſh to put the caſe 
concerning men, who thought themſelves bound to commit a fin, know- 


ing it to be a fin. (2.) He much queſtions, whether ever any did think 


himſelf bound to divide a Church, he may poſſibly think bimſelf bound to 


avoid it. If he may think himſelf bound to do that which makes di. 


viſions in a Church, it is ſufficient to my purpoſe. And did not the falſe 


. Apoſiles do ſo, and have not others followed their examples? And thus, 


after other trifling Cavils to the ſame purpoſe, after his manner, he yields 
all that I fay, and faith, Ir is freely granted by all the world, that wilful 
Error doth not excuſe from fin. And after many words about the caſe of 


an erroneous Conſcience, he concludes, that I deliver nothing. but the com- 


mon Doctrine of all Caſuiſts ; only be thinks it not pertinent to the matter 
in hand. Why ſo? was not the matter in hand about the duty of con- 
plying with an eſtabliſbed Rule © And was it not very pertinent to this, 
to ſhew how far an erroneous Conſcience may, or may hot excuſe from 
ſin? But Mr. A. faith, it ſbould have been about the Power of Conſcience, 


%% 
aue neither general nor particular warrant from God ſo to 975 Is not 
1 


this indeed to the purpoſe > Firſt to ſuppoſe an unlawful Rule impo- 


ſed, and then to enquire what Conſcience is to do about it. My buſi- 
neſs was to ſhew, that men were not in doubtful caſes to ſatisfie them- 
ſelves with this, that they followed their Conſciences; becauſe their Con- 


ſciences might err, and if that Error happened to be wilfil, being con- 
tracted for want of due care what they did, might not only be inf in 


ir ſelf, but imputed to them as ſins. Which all men who pretended any 


regard 70 Conſcience, ought to have an eye to: For why do they pretend 


- Conſcience, but to avoid fin? And if under a wilful error F Conſcience, 


| P.78. 


they may ſtill be guilty of great ſms, as the Jews, and St. Paul were, 


then men ought not to fatisfie themſelves barely with this pretence, that 
they do as their Conſciences direct them. This was the plain deſign of 
that part of my Sermon; and I leave any one to judge, whether it were not 
pertinent. | ; | 


But he faith, rbe Errors of the Diſſencers, if they be ſuch, are wholh 


"involuntary, and cauſed by invincible Ignorance. If they prove ſo, it will 


be the better for them. I hope they have better Arguments in their 
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"The Unreaſonableneſs of Separation, | Part I 


P. 73. 


P. 77. 
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as plainly as words can expreſs it, that a wilful error doth not excuſe 
from ſin? And the queſtion aſterwards put, concerns the ſame thing; 
and the Anſwer I give to it is, if the error be wholly involuntary, it 
doth excuſe, but if it be wilful it doth not. Is this man's Conſcience 
full of Scruples that writes at this rate, with ſo little regard to the plain 
meaning and words of him whom he pretends to confute > —_ 

3. He faith, I put one of the wildeit Caſes that ever was put, viz. If 
a man think himſelf bound to divide the Church by ſinful Separation, that 
ſeparation is never the leſs a ſm for his thinking himſelf bound to do it. Fur 
(I.) It may be juſtly queſtioned, whether it be poſſtble for a man in big 
wits, to think himſelf bound to divide the Church by ſinful Separation, 
What Sophiſters Arguments are theſe? As though we did not common- 
ly ſpeak of the thing as it is, and not as the Perſon ayprebends it. S. Paul 
did think himſelf bound to a /inful perſecution, although he did not think 
it ſo when he did it. The Jews thought themſelves bound 79 Kill the 
Apoſtles, which was wilful murder, and yet they were men in their wits. 
The falſe Apoſtles thought themſelves bound to divide the Church by a 


ſinful ſeparation. How then comes this to be thought ſo impoſſible a 


caſe as to the thing it ſelf? for I was not fo fooliſh to put the caſe 
concerning men, who thought themſelves bound to commit a fin, know- 
ing it to be a fin. (2.) He much queſtions, whether ever any did think 
himſelf bound to divide a Church, he may poſſibly think himſelf bound to 
avoid it, If he may think himſelf bound to do that which makes di- 
viſions in a Church, it is ſufficient to my purpoſe. And did not the falſe 


| Apoſtles do ſo, and have not others followed their examples? And thus, 


after other trifling Cavils to the ſame purpoſe, after his manner, he yields 
all that I ſay, and faith, Ir 7s freely granted by all the world, that wilful 
Error doth not excuſe from fin. And after many words about the caſe of 
an erroneow Conſcience, he concludes, that I deliver nothing but the com- 


mon Doctrine of all Caſuiſts ;, only he thinks it not pertinent to the matter 


in hand. Why ſo? was not the matter in hand about the duty of com- 
plying with an eſtabliſhed Rule 2 And was it not very pertinent to this, 


to ſhew how far an erroneous Conſcience may, or may not excuſe from 


ſm? But Mr. A. faith, it ſbould have been about the Power of Conſcience, 
concerning an eftabliſhed Rule of man's making; and ſuch for which they 
have neither general nor particular warrant from God ſo to make. Is not 
this indeed to the purpoſe? Firſt to ſuppoſe an unlawful Rule impo- 
ſed, and then to enquire what Conſcience is to do about it. My buſi- 
neſs was to ſhew, that men were not in doubtful caſes to ſatisfie them- 
{elves with this, that they followed their Conſciences; becauſe their Con- 
ſciences might err, and if that Error happened to be iel, being con- 
tracted for want of due care what they did, might not only be inßul in 
it ſelf, but imputed to them as ſins, Which all men who pretended any 
regard t Conſcience, ought to have an eye to: For why do they pretend 
Conſcience, but to avoid fin? And if under a wilful error of Conſcience, 
they may {till be guilty of great ſins, as the Jews, and St. Paul were, 
then men ought not to ſatisfie themſelves barely with this pretence, that 
they do as their Conſciences direct them, This was the plain deſign of 
that part of my Sermon; and I leave any one to judge, whether it were not 


pertinent. 


But he faith, the Errors of the Diſſenters, if they be ſuch, are wholly 


involuntary, and cauſed by invincible Ignorance, If they prove fo, it will 


be the better for them. I hope they have better Arguments in their 
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ely, and it hath been confidered already. 
2 Churth, if Phople muſt fly into Szp2- 


ration, becauſe all their Mineſters are not ſucli as they qught to be. Bur, 
if they do ſcruple joining in communion with our Church, I would fan 
know, whether as often as men do ſerupls joining with others, theit Sepa- 


ration be lawful ? If it be, it is vain thing to talk of any ſetled Conſtitu- 


tion of a Church, whether Epiſtopal; Preſbyterian,” or Independent; for 
this Frinciple overthrows them all! 'Þ will inſtance particularly in the 
laſt, à8 moſt favourable to ſuch kind of Liberty. And I need not ſup- 


ars in ſeme of their late Becks; fbr 


F. 35. 


I 
* 


poſe a caſe, ſince ſuch hath Already happened ſeveral times in Nen 


England, R. Williams is one remarkable inſtance, who ſcrupled many 
tbingt in their Churches, and therefore conld join no lunge ꝛeith them 15 
and thought Hfmſelf bound to ſet up a ſeharate Congregation among 
e 2 for" their 
uſtifiable, 


them; and the Peopl#'who\ſcruple as "will as; be, choſe bim 

at is chere in this eaſe, but is every Whit us 
wr ſeparation 2 But did the hurt hes of New-En f , 
at R. Williams pußliſſied grie- 


vous complaints to the world, of thEperſecuggon he underwent® for it. 
My, Bazeter mentions another inſtance ſince this, from the mouth o 
Mr. Norton, an eminent Miniſter of New-England, viz. of a Church tht 


ſeparated from a Church, on the account off 


* 


and allo anſwer to 
Cotton's Let: 
F ter. Bloody 
Tenent. 


their Preacher having human birif. 
learning; and upon all the applications and endeavours that could be l. 14. 


1uſed nromarde them, Fir" anſwer Teas, That is your Judgment, and this 


is ouft, i. e. they could, not conquer them Scfuples, and therefore muſt 
perſiſt in ſeparation, ot teturn to Paganiſm Mr. Cobhet of Ne- Eng- 
lend mengions a third inſtance; one Ohadzaft Holmes bein 
with the proceeding#6f the Church of Roch, wittidng 
Communion, and ſets up another Aſſembly in the f 
obſtinate continuance therein, was ſolemnly extommmitated by them. 
And what the late differences among them concerning che Subject 
Baptiſm and Conſociation of Churches ma come töne will diſco- 


ver. I would only know, Whether if Mr-Davengyyt and the 
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party there; from thedetermination of their Synod, ſhould proceed to'Sepe- 


Firn Prin. Varian, this Separation be juſtifiable or not > This is certain, that the 


ciples of Diſſenters there do charge their Brethren with Innovation and Apoſtaſie 
New-Erg- from their firſt principles and ſay, their conſciences camios comply with 
7 Mather, their Decrees :- and if they proceed, thoſe Churches may be broken in 
1%. pieces, by theſe principles of Separation. As the Separate Congregations 
in the Low Countries, moſt of them were by new Scruples, which the 
People could not conquer; for the Anabaptifts commonly raiſed Scruples 

among their members, and carried away many of them. And ſo the 


had done in New-England,” and diſſolved thoſe Churches before this 


time, if this principle had been allowed there, viz. hat here People 
cannot conquer their ſcruples, they may progeed to Separation. No, they 
tell them, they muſt preſerve the Peace their Churches, and if they 
cannot be quiet among them, the world is wide enough for them. 80 
they ſent R. Williams and others out of their Colonies ;, notwithſtanding 
the far greater danger of Paganiſm among the Indiant. This I only 
mefition, to ſhew that no ſergled-Church doch allow this liberty of Sepa- 
ration, "becauſe men cannot. conquer their Scruples. And upon the ſame 
ground, not only Anabaptiſts and Quakers, but the Pa le themſelves 
muſt he allowed the liberty of ſetting up ſeparate Congregations. For, I 
ſuppoſe this Gentleman will not deny, but they may have Scruples too, 
many Scruples, and of long ſtanding, and among great numbers, and th 


have Prieſts enough at liberty to attend them. And by that time all 


theſe have ſet up among us, ſhall we not be in a very hopeful way to 
preſerve the P roteſtant Religion 2 | | 5 PIG 


Theſe conſequences do flow; ſo naturally from ſuch principles, that! 


vVonder that none of thoſe who have undertaken to defend the Cauſe of 
Separation, have taken any care to 70 any ſtop to it, or to let us know, 
where we may fix and ſee an end of it; what ſcruples are to be allowed, 

and what not: and whether it be lawful to ſeparate as long as men can 

go on in ſcrupling, and ſay they cannot conquer their Scruples. Are there 

no Scruples among us, but only againſt the fin of the Croſs, and God. 
fathers and God-mothers in Baptiſm, and btveline at the Lord's Supper? 

Are there none that ſcruple the lawfulneſs of Infant-baptiſm-among us? 
Are there none that ſcruple the very iſe of Baptiſm and the Lord's Sup- 

per, ſaying they are not to be literally underſtood > Are there none that 
ſcruple giving common * to others as a ſors of Idolatry? Are there 
none that ſeruple the validity of our Ordinations, and ſay, we can have 

10 true Churches, becauſe we renounce Communion with the Pope £ What 

is to be done with all hel and many more Scruplers, who profels they 

- » # Cannot conqner their Scruples no more than others can do theirs. about our 
'  Teremonies, and ſuch weighty things as the uſe of God-fathers and God- 


©. mothers. | „ += wi | 
F 36. This I mention, becauſe this Gentleman ſeems to look on it, as a more 


NO dreadful thing than the ſign ofythe Croſs. For, having ſpoken of that, 
be adds, Nor is it in it ſelf of leſs weight (perhaps tis of much greater ) 
that in Baptiſmthe Parents; are not ſuffered to be Sponſors for their Chil- 


Anſwer he ſalth; Mx the thing it ſelf, 2 that it is ſo gevraly re- 
5 crived of all ibe Churches, They do not miſlike of it, So that, on the 
e 25 | in. LETS &. 4 * a | | 5 * ſame 
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brought to be baptigeds 2. As rep 508 0 
are made in "Baptiſm, which is a very ancient and univerſal practice of 
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be negligent in doing their duty; muſt the Church bear the blame, -and 
this be pleaded for a ground of Separation from her Communion 8'\ +» 
But there is ſomething beyond this, which lies at the bottom of this 
ſeruple; viz. that the Child's Right to Baptiſm depends. on the Right of 
the Parents, and therefore if the Parents be excluded, and only Sponſors 
admitted, the Children ſo baptized have no right to Baptiſm. For Mr. B's 


whether the Church of England require any ground of title in the Infant, 
beſides the Sponſion of the fore-deſcribed God-fathers, and God's general 


promiſe 2 


* 


to Baptiſm, which the Child hath by the Right of the Parents. 


. 

or t 

1. As repreſenting the Parents in offering up the Child to Baptiſm 5'and fo 

whatever right the Parents have, that e when the Child is 
at 2. As repreſenting the Child in the Anſwers thas 


the Chriſtian Church; for it was not only obſerved in the Latin Churches 


in S. 4uguſtin's time, and in the Greek Churches in S. Chryſoftoni's, and a 
hath ſo continued ever fince , but the Æthiqpick and Armenian Churthes;chnſh 10 
do ſtill obſerve it. 3. In their A when they promi ſe to Take Piil. 14. 


cate of the good education of the Child in the principles of the "Chriſtian 
faith, in the charge given to them after Baptiſm: So that ſince one of 


- 


 thele capacities doth nor deſtroy another, they all ſucceeding each other, 
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1 anſwer, (1.). The Church by r Spopſors doth not exclude 
e Sponſors may be ſuppoſed to appear in a threefold Capacity. 


firſt Queſtion is, which way the C bild cometh to habe right to Baptiſm, ig 


any more than all the Infidels Children in the world? And bis next „F 
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there is no rea ſon to ſay that the Church doth exclude the right which 
comes by the Parents. | K e 


20% lf the Parents be ſuppoſed to have no right, yet upon the Spon- 

ſſion of God. fat here, the Meb may have right to adminiſter Papriſm to 

Children. Not as thougMheir Sponſton gave the right, but was only 

intended to make them parties to the Covenant in the Child's name and 

* Sureties for performance. To make this clear, we muſt conſider, that 

adminiſtration of Baptiſm, is one, conſiderable part of the Power f the 

Keys, which Chyift firſt gave to the. Apoſtles, and is ever ſince continued 

in the Officers, of the Church By vertue of this Power, .they have 4x 

ity to give admiſſion into the Church to capable Subjefs. The Church 

o Chriſt, as far as we can trace"any records of Antiquity, hath always 

allowed Children to be capable Subjects of Admiſſion into the Chriſtian 

Church; but leſt the Church ſhould fail of its end, and theſe Children 

Tertxl. in Not be afterwards well inſtructed in their Duty, it required Sponſors for 

Baptiſm, them, who were not only to take care of them for the future, but to 

\ 6.16 ſtand as their ſureties to ratifie their part of the Covenant which Bap- 

| _ tiſmimplies. And the ancient Church went no farther as to the right 

_ Baptiſm than this, for ſince the Power of the Keys was in the Church to 

Jive admiſſion to capable Subjects; ſince the Catholick Church did always 

judge Infants capable, there ſeemed to be no more neceſſary for their adl- 
miſſion than the undertaking of Sponſors in their name. All this appears 

from S. Auguſtine's Epiſtle ad Bonifacium; where he ſaith (1. Nhat 

5 theChild's 5 by Baptiſm doth not depend upon the intention of ie 

Athat offer him. For Boniface put the queſtion to S. Auguſtin about 


| ; who offered Children to Baptiſm, not for any ſpiritual benefit, but ft 


. poral health; notwithſtanding this, faith S. Auguſtine, if the dus fin 
of Baptiſm be obſerved, the ſpiritual effect of it is obtained. (2.) That 
the Church's right is chiefly concerned in the baptiſm of Infants. For, 
faith he, the Children are offered to Baptiſm and the Spiritual Gracgto be 
received thereby, not ſo much by thoſe in whoſe arms they are carried (for 

fo the Sponſors uſed to carry them in their right arms.) as by. the whole 
Society of the Faithful. Tota ergo mater Eccleſia que in ſanctis eft facit, 
quia-tota omnes, tota ſingulas parit: ſo that it is by the Church's right, 

that he ſuppoſeth them to receive baptiſm and the benefits by it. 
(3.) That there is no neceſſſty, that the Parents themſelves offer their 
Children. For he calls it 4 miſtake to think that Children receive the 
benefit im Baptiſm, as to the remiſſion of Original Guilt, on the account of 
Their Parents offering them. For many ate offered to Baptiſm by ſtrangers, 
and flaves ſometimes by their Maſters. And when Parents are 4 Chil- 
dren are offered by ſuch as take pity upon them; and ſometimes/ObilMten 
expaſed by Parents, and ſometimes as they are taken up by holy. Virgins, 
which neither have Children, nor intend to bave any. (4) That the 
Anſwers made by the Sponſors Tn Baptiſm in the mtmezof the Child, are a 
part of the ſolemnity of Baptiſm. Not as though t Child did really be- 
lieve, yet it is ſaid to believe off the account of the Sacrament which ſup- 

Poſeth faith. For the Sacraments becauſe of the reſemblance between them 

and the things repreſented y them, do carry the name of the things repre- 

ſented; as, Kich he, the Sacrament ef Chriſt's body after a certain man- 
ner is called his Body; and the Sacrament of his blood.is called his blood, 
ſo the Sacrament of faith is called faith, i. e. the Baptiſmal Covenant 
ſuppoſing believing on one part, the Church ſupplies that part by the 
Spouſors, which cannot be performed by the Children. Thence he faith, 
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h 7 reſponſio 755 r ertiget Sacramenti, ſo chat then the Church . "#4 
looked upon the Spinſors Hiſwering, as a neceſſary part of them 

yo of Baptiſm. - Thenee 8. . Auguſte elſewhere ſaith, tHat the de res | ; 

0 Surerie did in the name of the Children rena che Devil and all dl Pong 1 90 

y and Works, and in another place he declait © 

d 4 Cbild withoug the Sponſors anſwering N the Child, that be 4 re- nel 14. 

t nounce the Devil, and turn to God, and that oy believed be toas 22 3+ 

e 4 F fins. T 17 4 * 

d ) Thoſe who think themſelves Fund to bs rig C bilde bent 

p- Wot of the Pareni right, muſt run into many pe 3 5 . a- 

5 Miprizing Children, and be fofc; 0 * 

8 be of thoſe that are offered. For, 10 The 1 
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rther d all theſe, aclual confederation and joyning in Church 

n 33 2 * neceſſary ? And af it 92 whether the Children of confe. 
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3 of then N — admit, I would — 
7 ical b ith, and 

F to ho not. The like others 1 25 * . of his ſerioug, want 

f ry,” Mor prevalently contradicted, prafiicaiprofe/ſion; or at leaſt, that no 

4 ant baptize with a good Conſcience, Wl he hath upon g00 evidence 

— thy bly weighed the bar of the Parenta, and is able to pronounce 

„ te actions of their lives do not prevalenthy contradict their pref feffe- 

L on." Oer muſt reje& all thoſe in whoſe arents they do not fee poſi- 

e tive fions of Grace; r ire not actualhiifederated with them. And 

a you Ir theſ&ſevexahars to the ParentFRigbt, ho few Children will 

- e deft, that a 8 mes Weth a 78 Conſcience ? Is not this now | 
j- more likely way to pP i ..- 
1 Laniſasthary denying th : 
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* knows what it may bring fo 


As to 3 at the ee Fl find nothing panic objeted 


that « deſerving conſideration ) which! — not anſwered na Mho- 


ther ace | 
thing yet more to ſay againſt the e of 


Se8. 37. Mr. A. Bath 


our Church's Communion, - VE bat upon the ſame Reaſon theſe are impoſed, 


reh may impoſe ſome 1 Images, 9 nd the Paſchal 
- Lamb.” To Ack [ anſwer, "yr : „ \o"” E (rock; = 
(I.) That our Queſtion is abgut e mathe 

5 C on the count of the terms that are "my 
reafdnadl e prete Te 5 men not to do what is 
. doy t know what | 
ves his Son to 
flay in his Houſes 


his Father, b&euſc be hath ſome fer 


les, w W 
y on tlie unt 

cy, but becauſe it ſeems to him to be # + zii % A CN 

he thinks ſo weighty a ſcruplo, that he ut Pha his Facher* ich Sy 

over his*Tonſcience 2 impoſing ſuch a 2 wh 4 1 in h 

houſe, and thinks himſelf ſufficiently Falte by p 

d 


and forſaking his Father's Houſe, an awing vary 2 1 of his 


ſervants from him, as he P infuſe this ſ&uple intd. But let us 8 
| 7000 brought to underftand the difference bein, Civil am Nr * 
orſoip, 1 he gay uren Nr A's ron fil juſt he: 1 4 fob Wh 
nf Hat in your Preſence, and uo make this 12 adi 5 fa b * 
elf tobe on, 


0 4 Horſe, ? 181 it not e enough that I own, | 
cc A 


eat your Table, Ks, 17 upon you for my bY e ym, 
erthele ſufficient Teflimonies that I am your Son, but you wuſt enpect 
my obedience in ſuch a I Ceremony as putting off *my - Hat 2: 
« ſay, it is a token of reſpe#, 1 ſay for that reaſon I ought not i0 do 
4 Tor fow do I know when ya will have done with your token: 
I is true, you require no more now, but I conſid 850 ha 
4 pos may do, Ad for all thgt I know, the next thing, u may Te 
* me will be to fu fly - before you, for that a 
in ſome Countries; quire me 10 ki 
« that is a token of eeſbe | ſome wh „ and hg . ho you 
may come to at ſt; and therefore 12 am reſolved to Bop, at Fed and 
« will rather leave your Houſe, than be bound to Put 6 
„ your Preſence. Tt any one judge whether this be à fen 
for Tuch an obſtinate diſebgdience to the Comma *of his 2h 
ſuppoſe a Lam were made to diſtinguiſn the 2 Con e +13 7 1 
«don from each other, that the ihould have ſom ge upon their 
Livery Gowns , your may reéfkeſen 51 Company they are 
Man's refuſing it, to 
ay, „ What do I know how far this impoſing Power may go at laſt?' it 
« 1s true, arg? _ is {mall at preſent, but I gonſider it as a 27 it 
« 1s a moral /ignificant Ceremony, a dangerous teeming thing, n _ 
5 27 at Wl for how e hy or get U. 
ving tell, but at laſt I way ber ired to Wear a Fool's Cost. Would 
ſuch an unreaſonable jealohſie as tHis juſtifie ſuch a man's refraforir 
in rather chooſing to Ioſe the privilege of his Company, than ſubmitting. 
to wear the Badge of it? So that the fear: of what may be wars 
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groußß ofinal diſobedience. to hat; i is required. ( 2.) There 
po reajonable ſuſpiciaꝝ hat our Church ſhou te any- 0 Lvl 
| Ceremonies, than what i it hath already done, nt 8 that it 5 40 
«it, on the fame grgund : Becauſe the ( ur rather retrenebed 
than increaſed Ceremonies, as will appear ti y one that compares the 
firſt and ſecond Liturgies of Edw. 6. And fince that time no on&new 
ny. hath been > ans as a condition of Communion. © But be- 
fide, our Church 15 Aticular reaſon againſt the mulrip] lying of Ce- Preface to | 
N becauſe dhe very * of Them, „ bet them lawful, is 4 te Com- 
den; of which again. complained and others had en 
* "Rare cailſe Vance; and therefore gor that cable many' Were taken ne. - 
way, And withal, ir is deolared. that Ohri/Fs Goſpel was not to be 2 Ce- 
3 roo Law. So that for theſe reaſons there can be no juſt fears that 
our Church ſhould ox her own doctrine, which it muſt do, if it 


CLE 


increaſed our Cetemonjes, „ lo as to make a new argument againſt them, 
| from the numbex,of (3.) There 1s-not the ſame Reaſon for intro- 
"i ducing the thing mentioned by Mr. A. as for the Ceremonies in Li 
p e F. or, (1 As zo the Uſe of Images, our Church H If. 
N againſt anyReligious Uſe of them, in the Homilies abgut the 


Terk of Jaglatry : 2 Fe) that from ſuch reaſon, as cannot extend to ouf 
Mes vis. from the expreſs Law, of God, and the general ſenſe 
Primitive Cheb; - which allowed and practiſed the fg. ign of the 
r the ſame time when it diſputed moſt ve] gemently . Inas, 
| Wy. bich he tells us, mi be used as ,, 5 
1 He knows very well that our . 
10 Mency together i in the matter of Ceremoniet; and 
u ar imagine that loch 2 of ſignificancy as that ue mentiohs; 

1 be- ſufficient to introduce ſuch a practice Which f 18 lo- repugnant 
to, Deceney among us. Beſides that St. Prut makes it ſo great a hadge of 
the hg ation to the Law, that he ſaith, If ye be circumciſed” Chriſt pro- 
Fel jon not hing . w zen was never bald of any of our Ceremonies. 
& And het the faith, ic'is obſitged in Abaſſia as A tyſtifal C | 

Inch iniſtaken, if their Emperor Claudius ſay true: : hi ts 6 1 
1 'F1 National Cuſtom without any reſpect to Relig on, like the cut- Sag 2 
55 "of the face ¶ ſome "parts of Ethiopia au N bia, and boring Frbinpie, 
The, gar among 1 Indians. And Ludalpbus proves it to be no 
e becauſe it is done by a woman in 2 4 1 U " any, witneſſes. 
3. aſcbal Lamb in memory of. er that is 155 

ef We owe greater Reyeren - 10 905 5 own Inf litut ions that 
re 1 el roleypifies. Chriſt to come, than to preſume fe turn them 
quite other way to repreſent what is paſt. . ft. Ripecia ſince C briſt i be- 

e great Sacrifiee for the ſms of mankind. And che might 5 well 
oned Goat and the Red be Paſchal Lamb, * 
ſince they were all Types t the great SAGER apitiation. But why 

re things never ul by the Prinittve Church (For as to his flory of In- 
Ween 2. be it trne or dale it is nothing co us) brought to parallel our 

1 hen the Reaſon of our Churches retaining any Ceremo- 
nice Be 
rene to. 
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ared fr e beginning of the Reformation to be put of Re- 
— Ancig  Chinch, which obferved the fam: kind of Cere- 
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ay. [-ecnaining Y tence fo A. preſets Soap ation, is, r bat hore E 


is a parity b reaſon, .as to their Separating from us, and our Separating 


2 tron, 550 Church of Home, For. ſo Mr. A. — the argument, we Se- 
* parate 
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Miſchief of ; parate from them e e n doubt ful thing 


true, new for old, gbſurd for reaſorftable ; fhen 5 t 07% hold fe Ves 
becauſe 9 think 55 T1 that was all I oppoſed ta T. G. But is it poſ- 
ſible for any man t that pr. ends to be a Proteſt angyDivine. to think the» 
caſe alike ? When (I.) They confeſs our Doctrine in the 39 Articles to be 
true, Wè reject all their ad; itienal Articleg in Pius . his Creed, not. on- 
ly as falſe ſe, but ſome of them as abſurd and unreaſonable, as men gan in- 
vent, viz. that of Tranſub/lantiation, which is made by them the great 
trying and burning poing But what 1s there, which the moſt invete- 
rate enemies of dur Church can charge in her doctrine, as new, as 'falſ- 0 
as abſurd? nay, they all ieldgto the Antiquity, to the Truth, to 
Reaſonableneſs of our Dota, and yet is not Mr. A. aſharhed to make 
the caſe ſeem parallel. But What new and ſtrong Reafon doth he bring 
for it? Vou may be ſure it is ſome mighty thing for he ſaith, preſent- 
ly after it, that my Importunity bath drawn them ut of be ir reſervedneſs, 
and they have hitherto been modeſl to their prejudige. . Algs for him, that 
his modeſty ſhould ever hurt him! But what is tl angerous Se- 
Kit they. have hitherto kept in, out, of mere veneration to 31 
England? Let us prepare our ſelves for this unuſual, this Kil- 
** charge. "Wh faith Mr, 4. In the Obrechiſm of the Church, this Do: 
Erine is 3 (It is matter gf Doctrine then, I e; although we 
confeſſed to be agreed in the 39 Artioles, as 4 8 6 Da 
But what is this notori us Doctrine?) I i 7 14100 of 
Faith and Repentane® theinSureties, Dt be er it was ſogge aread- 
ul thing; ſome notorious bexefie condemned 1 bye or two at leaſt of 
the four General Councils? Fad ; is it ind ſo, i lain words? or is it 
wire · drawn by far-fetched Conſequene >. No, "it "tis plain enough; for 
the Queſtion i 18, 5 bat is 1 of er fons to be bu "Eds : Aube: Re- 
 pentance whereby ti hey forſake n; and faith, wherel th fe 2 5 | 
lieve the 2 bc of God made to them in that, * 750 | 
then are Infants Baptized, when by | 
* perform Tels Anſw. Berauſe ti pr 0 
5 a bich promiſe when they cone td ag 
But. pray doth it hence follow, that # wn 
pentance, by their Surbties ? Are not the 2 
both by their Sureties? And is Fon ng. ad 9 5 Mce 
not find 1 1 [oy the Inſtang 


at Infants perfirm 


are a 4 PF. _ ir re be e 1 1 ep t 15 
ſons to be baptized 402.00 of pe 10s emſelves. 1 


5 99 OK they are. uncapablę - of per armin Acts of Ret ent a 
_ Believing: 5 yet. 7 EG, 125 pale allow 1 Ty enter into ee for 
them; which dothy imp! a Promiſe om their parts fg# the Children, and 
an obligation lying on t — toſ perform hat was then promi ſed. AY ; 
now let the Reader judge, ſince this horrible Segret is co 
ther this ought to be ranked in an equal degree as to > che e Se- 
an with't eb. abſurd and unreaſina Qrines of the Ro- 
an, Church, And Eno thing can do them Fcater Servig & than ſuch 
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£2) Wearge them with thoſe Reaſons for Separation, which. the 
SrHiptare allows ſuch as Idolatry, perverting the Goſpel and Inſtitutions 
of Chriſt, and Tyranny over the Conſciences of men, in making thoſe 
things neceſſary to ſulvation, which Chriſt never made ſo: But none of 
theſe, can with any appearance of Reaſon be charged on the Church of 
England, ſince we profeſs to give Religious Worſhip only to God ; We wor- 
ſhip no Images; we invocate no Saints; we adore no Hoſt, we creep to no 
Crudifix 3 we kiſs no Relicks, We equal no traditions with the Goſpel; 
we lock it not up from the People in an unknown language; we es 10 
other terms of ſalvation than Chriſt and his Apoſtles did; we ſet up nd 
Monarchy in the Church to undermine Chriſ{'s, and to diſpence with his 
Laws and Jnſticutions. We mangle no Sacraments, nor pretend to know 
what makes more for the honour of his Blood than he did himſelf, We 
pretend to no {kill in expiating mens ſnis when they are dead; nor in 
turning the bottomleſs pit into the Pains of Purgatory by a charm of 
words and a quick motion of the hand. We do not cheat mens ſouls 
with falſe billf of exchange, called Indulgences; nor give out, that we 
have the Treaſure of the Church in our keeping, which we can apply as 
we ſee occaſion. We uſe no pious frauds to delude the People, nor pre- 
tend to be infallible, as they do when they have a mind to deceive. Theſe 
are things which thg; Divines of our Church have with great clearneſs and 
ſtrength of Reaſon'Made good agiinſt the Church of Rome; and fince 
they cannot be objecled againſt our Church, with what face can men ſup- 
poſe the caſes of thoſe wh ſeparate from each of them to be parallel 2 
(3.) As to the Ceremonies in the Roman Church and outs, there are 
theſe conſiderable differences, 4 3 
(I.) They have a mighty number, as appears by their Rituals and Ce- 
remonials, and tlie great volums, written in explication of them; we, ve- 
27 few, and thoſe ſo very eaſie and plain, that it requires as great ſkill 
not id underſtand ours, as it doth to underſtand theirs. - (2.) They place 
great holineſs in theirs, as appears by the Forms of conſecration of their 
HS, &c. but we allow none of theſe, but 
only the 1ſe of certaſn ceremonies, without any preceding Act of the 
Church importing any peculiar holineſs attributed to them. (3.) They 
ſuppoſe great verfi#e and efficacy to be in them, for the purging away 
ſomè ſorts of” ſins; we utterly deny any ſuch thing to belong to our cere- 
monies, but declare, that they are appointed.only far Order and Decency. 
(40 They make their ceremonies being appointed by the Church to be- 
come neceſ[ary-parts of Divine Worſoip;, as I have already proved; but 
our Church looks upon them, even when determined as things in their 
own nature indifferent, but only required by vertue of that general obedi- 
ence which we owe to awful Authority. So that as to ceremonies them- 
ſelves there is a vaſt diſmrity between the Roman Church and ours; and Þ 
no man can pretend otherwiſe, that is not either groſly ignorant, or doth - 
Rot wilfully miſunderſtand the ſtate of the Controverſie between them 
and us. . . . „ 
0 J have gone through all the Pleas for the preſent Separation I 
could meet with, in the Books of my Anſwerers: and I have not conceal- 
ed the force or ſtrength I ſaw in any of them. And however Mr. A. re- Miſhief o 
proaches me with bavig a notable talent of miſrepreſenting my Adverſa- Ine. 
ries, (a thing which I have always abhorred, and never did it wilfully in p. 51. 
my life, it. appearing, to me an act of injuſtice as well as diſingenuity) d 
yet I do aſſure him, I have.endeavoured to underſtand them truly, and 
rr " "=" g to 
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to repreſent them fairly, and to judge impartially. And altibugh I make 
no ſuch appeals to the day of Judgment as others do; yet I cannot bit de- 
clare to the world, as one that believes a day of Judgment to come, that 
upon the moſt diligent ſearch, and careful inquiry Teould make into this 
matter, I cannot find any Plea ſufficient to juſtifie in point of conſcience; 
the preſent Separation from the Church of England, =—\\ 
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| Monſeigneur, 8 | Re ; | e 8 0 x 


N Eux voyages que jay 66 oblige de faire, ii ont empeche de repondre 
D auſſi jy Fog Poarets ſoubaits a la Lettre dont Vitre G ma 
| fait la grace de m honorer. Comme j'etois ſur le paint de uus en 
faire des exciſſet, Monſieur de L' Angle eft arrive en cell Ville, qui ins 
les a fait encore differer, dans Peſperance, qu il voudroit bien ſe charger 
de ma reponſt, & qu'elle pourroit par ce moien vous tre plus fidellement 
rendue. Il en vray, Monſieur, que ſi j en croyois mon deplaiſir, je la remet- 
trois encore a une autre fois; car je ne peux vous echyre ſa e 
 doulenr, quand je ſonge d la matiere ſur laquelle uus me commandes de 
vous dire mon ſentiment. Je croy que vous 


vous ne me faites pas Thonneur de me le demander comme en ayant quel- 


que ſerte de doute; vous me faites plus de juſtice,que cela; & uad ne 


me comprene g pas au nombre de ceux, qui ont touchant I E liſe d Angleterre 
ume fi mec hante opinion. Pour moy, je nen auois pas une 7 nec haute dau- 
run veritable Anglbir, & je ne pouwois pas me per ſuader qu lil y en eut im 


ſeul, qui crit qu'on ne peut eſtre dans ſa communion fans haſarder ſon pro- | 


pre ſalut. Pour ceux qui ſont engages dans le parti de FEgliſe Romaine, 
en jugeois tout autrement. Ils ont des. maximes particuliers, &. 9%) oft 
par autres intereſts. Mais pour ceux qui wont aucune liaiſon avec: 

r elt une choſe bien ſinguliere de les voir paſſer juſqu @ cette extremite que 
de croir que dans PEgliſe Anglicane on ne" petit faire ſon ſalut. Ceſt 
n avoir gueres de conoiſſauce de la Confeſſion. de foy, ue tout le monde 
Proteſtant a ſi hautement approun'te, & qui mer ite en effect les loiangts de 
tout ce quiil y a de bons Chreſtiens, Car on ne pouvdit rien faire de 
plus ſage que cette Confeſſion, & jamais les articles de foy wont the re- 
cteillis avec un diſcernment plus juſte, & plus raiſonable*que dans cette 
excellente piece. On a raiſon de la garder avec tant de veneration dans 


la Bibliothequs d Oxford, & le grand Fuellus Ban, Top» ſs. dignement 
eff elle dont Dieu ſe ſer- 


defendiie, eft digne d'une lojiange immortelle. C 71 
vt dans le commencement de la Reformation d Angleterre, &. fi elle na- 
voit pas ete comme;ſon ouvrage, il ne Pauroit pas benit dune facon ſi a- 


vantageuſe, Le ſucces qu elle out, devroit fermer la bouche a ceux qui 


ſont les plus animes, & Pavoir vene trionpher de tang d'Obſtacles devroit 
faire reconoitre a tout le monde, que Dieu Seit declare en ſa fapeur, 
wil eit viſiblement mel de ſon ctabliſſement, & quelle a la vere O 
a fermete de ſa parole, a qui elle doibi en effett ſa naiſſance, & ſon ori- 
gine. Elle eſt aujourdbuy ce quelie toit quand elle etoit forme, & on ne 
peut pas reprocher a Melſiems les Eveques qui ils y ayent depuis cette terme 
ti, apperte quelque changement. Et comment donc 'S'imaginer qu'elle apt 
bangs d'nſages & peut on rien voir de plus inique, que de dire, qu un 
| : | — TInſtlrunient 
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Iiſtrument que Dieu employa autrefois pour Vinſtruction de tant de 
gens de bien, pour le ſalut de tant de peuples, pour Ia conſolation tant de 
frdelles ſoit aujourdbuy devenze quelque choſe de fungie, G. pernicieuſe, 
Si votre Confeſſion de foy eſt pure, 8 innocente, votre ſervice divin Left 
auſſi, Car on ny voit rien de tout qui tend a lidolatrie; vous n'adores que 


Deu ſeul;, dans votre culte il n a rien qui ſe termine a la creature, & 


fi Fon y trouve quelques ceremonies qui ne ſe rencontrent pas ailleurs, Ceſt 
faire profeſſion d'un terrible Theologie, avoir depouills toute charité, ne 
ſeavoir guere ce que valent les ames, ne connoitre point la nature de choſes 
indifferentes, que decroire qu'elles ſont capables de perdre cternellement 
ceux qui 5'y veulent aſſujettir, Ceſt avoir une meme durete que de croire 


que votre : diſcipline eccleſraſtique eft as ang de damner les hommes. Car 


ou a Fon jamais vi que pour des articles de diſcipline le ſalut des hommes 
ſe trouve intereſſe, & de choſes qui ne regardent que le debors, &-Pordre 
de egliſe, & qui ne ſont que comme Pecorce, & les envelopes de la veri- 
te, peuvent elles cauſer la mort, & gliſſer du poiſon dans une ame 2 
Certes on ne les comprend jamais au nombre de verités eſſentielles, & 
comme il ny a que celles cy qui ſauvent, il wy a qu'elles auſſi qui peu- 
vent exclurre du ſalut. Pour le gouvernement Epiſcopal, qua til qui 
ſoit dangereux, & qui puiſſe raiſonnablement alarmer des conſciences ? &. 
Fil eft capable de priver de la gloire eternelle, & de boucher les avenites 
du ciel, qui eft ce qui y eſt entre leſpace de plus de quinze cents ans E 
Puiſque pendant tout ce temps la, toutes les Egliſes du monde wont point 
eu d'autre governement. Sil étoit contraire a la verite & a Paquiſiti- 


on du bonheur eternel, eſt il croyable que Dieu Peut ſi hautement approu- 


ve, &. qu'il eut permis que pendant tant de ſiecles ſon Feliſe en euſt 


 &te tyranniſe ? Car qui eit ce qui Ia gouverne, qui eſt ce qui a compoſe ſes 


conciles tant generaux que particuliers, qui eſt ce qui a combatu les He- 
reſies dont elle a eſté de tout temps attaque £ ont ce pas été les Eve- 
ques, & weſt ce pas a leur ſage conduite, que la parole de Dieu eſt 
redevable, apres Dieu, de ſes victoires & de ſes triomphes. Et ſans 
remonter juſqu'au berceau, & la naiſſance de I'Egliſe, qui eſt ce qui 
dans le fiecle precedent delivra I Angleterre, de PErreur dont elle #toit 

Gus eſt ce qui y fit reſueiller ſi miraculuſement la verite ? 
fut ce pas le zele, & la fermete des eveques, & leur miniſtere  dega- 
gea til pas les Anglois de Toppreſſion ſous laquelle ils gemiſſoiem de 
puis fi long temps; &. leur exemple aida't y pas 1 2 la Re- 
formation de toute I Europe? En verite je croy qui ls en pouvroient uſer 
comme fiſt autrefois Gregoire de Nazianze au milieu de Conſtantinople. 
Quand il y arriva, il trouva que I Arianiſme y avoit fait de fort grand 
progres, cependant, ſon courage, ſon zele, ſon ſpavoir affoblioent ſi forte le 
parti des Heretiques, qu'en peu de temps la verite y apparut plus belle que 
jamais, & il = que le Temple ou il Javoit ſi fortement appuite por- 
toit le nom d Anaſtaſie, parce qu'il I'y auoit comme deterree, & degagte 
de deſſous Perreur, & par ſes ſoins continuels, il y avoit comme fait ſor- 
tir du tombeau, & glorieuſement reſuſcitte, ceſt ce qu ont fait auſſi les 
Eveſques d Angleterre. Its veyoient non une verité ſeulement, mais qua- 
ſi toutes les verites fondamentales enſevelies ſous un nombre eſpouvanta- 


les d'Erreurs. Ile voyoient le joug de Rome plus peſant au milieu deux 


91 il netoit nulle part ailleurs. La difficults qu'il y avoit @ reiſſir dans 
la Reformation etoit capable de decourager des pores d une capacite, 
G. dune ⁊ele mediacre, & neantmoins rien ne les detourns dun ſi gene- 
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to —— them fairly, 20d to junge impartially:” « And aid bugh I make 
no ſuch appeals to the day of Judgment as others do: 5 0 ie de- 
 clare to the world, as oneë that believes a day of Ju to come, chat 
upon the moſt diligent ſearch, and. careful inquiry Would make into this 
matter, I cannot find any Plea: ſefficient- to juſtifie in 25 of N 
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- Us ages que ja us big {897 af 9 by. de T1, 
D: : ge ſow ſouhaite a la Lettre dont tet ma 
©, fait Ie grace "dean honorer. Comme j j eto fur. le 15 en 
faire des gr i], Monſieur de LAngl- ett arrive. en ceff 
des a Feit encore differer;' dans Veſperance, qu# voudroit ver 
de ma reponſt, &. qu'elle pourroic par ce goin vous Tire plus Tee | 
 rendue, Il ef vray, Monſicut, que ſi jen"Troyois mon n Je is remet- 
trois encore @ une autre foig; cat je ne peut vous ere ſans um tx 
| doulenr, quand je ſonge d * matiere — laquelle 9 
vous dire mon ſentiment. Je croy 6 
Vous ne me Xx fas T Long aemamder. comme 

MY vous mie pn mo de Py. 2 


1 NY J ven quoi pas une bante. 
run 1 2 — 22 55 © 85 7 ne pv pas ine per ſuader 7 5 en * un 
ſem, qui crit qu'on ne peut eſtre dans a communion ſans. Ze n pro- 

pre ſalut. Pour ceux qui ſont engages dans le parti de I Egliſe Nomi 
Jen jugeois tout autrement. Ils ont d 55 aximgs Pparticuliers, &. 

pat autres intereſts. Mais pour ceux qui mont aucune ligiſon-a 6 je 
8 © Veit ine choſe bien ſinguliere de les voir paſſer juſqu i cette ertrem 
ue eroir que dans I Egliſe Anglicane on ne petit fairg- ſo 
ni gueres de conoiſſance de la Confeſſion. de foy, ue ' 
Proteſtant , a 2 bautement approꝛii '66, 2 qui nie ite en ect les, bier de 
tour ce quiil A dai bons Qhreſtiens, Cas on ne 500 at ith faire de 
plus ſage que cette Confeſſion, Fay les articles de He re- 
eneiliis avec un diſcernment plus juſte, &. plus raiſong * Jans cette 
| E piece. On à raiſon de la garder avec tant veneration dans 
© la Bibhothe Od G. le grand * avoir ſi dignement: 

defendiie, 0 digue & une loitange immortelle. Ceit dlelle dont Bier iſe fer. "hc 
vit,dans le commencement de ia Reformation d ig lererre, G. fi elle n. 
* wort pas &te commeyſon ouvrage, ne I'auroit pas benit dune facon /þ ft 4. 
vartagenſe, Le ſucces quelle out, devroit fermer Ia bouche a deux 72 
ſont = plus animes, & Pavoir vene trionfher de tang d'Ob tacles deuroit 
faire Teconmoitre a tout le monde, que Dieu geit declare tl fg fas - 
qu'il ef viſiblement melt de ſon crabliſſement; elle a la uber 
4 a fermgts de ſa parole, a qui elle doibt en effect [a naiſſance, G you ot 
gings. Ele eff anjourdh ce.qu elle troit grand ele etoit formeg "Fol 
| , pas reprocher a Meſjienlhs les Evegues u il ayent depuis Tette terne 
3 & quelque: changement. Et comment donc 1 ingginer quelle 9 

che de & * on rien voir 1 is nique, que de dire, qu un 
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Iiftrument que Dieu employa autrefois pour Vinſtruction de tant de 
gens de bien, pour le ſalut de tant de peuples, pour Ia conſolation tant de 
fidelles ſoit aujourdbuy devenie quelque choſe de finde, G. pernicieuſe, 
Si vatre Confeſſion de foy eſt pure, & innocente, votre ſervice divin I eff 
auſſr, Car on n voit rien de tout qui tend a lidolatrie; vous n'adores que 
Deu ſeul; dans votre culte il ny a rien qui ſe termine a la creature, & 
fi Fon y trouve quelques ceremonies qui ne ſe rencontrent pas ailleurs, Ceſl 


Faire profeſſion d'un terrible Theologie, avoir depouills toute charits, ne 


ſcavoir guere ce que valent les ames, ne connoitre point la nature de choſes 
indifferentes, que decroire qu'elles ſont capables de perdre eternellement 
ceux qui n veulent aſſujettir, C'eit avoir une meme durete que de croire 
que votre diſcipline eccleſraſtique eff Av de damner les hommes. Car 
ou 4 t'on jamais vi que ; abr des articles de diſcipline le ſalut des bommes 
ſe trouve intereſſe, & de choſes qui ne regardent que le debors, &-Pordre 
de egliſe, & qui ne ſont que comme Pecorce, & les envelopes de la veri- 


pendant tout ce temps la, toutes les Egliſes du monde wont point 


eu d autre governement. Sil eroit contraire a la verite & a Taquiſiti- 
on du bonheur eternel, eft il croyable que Dieu Leut fi hautement approu- 


ve, & qui eut permis que pendant tant de ſiecles ſon Feliſe en euſt 
ee tyranniſe ? Car qui eit ce qui la ee qui eſt ce qui a compoſe ſes 
conciles tant generaux que particuliers, qui eſt ce qui a combatu les He- 
reſies dont elle a-efte de rout temps attaqus £ ont ce pas été les Eve- 
ques, '& weſt ce pas a leur ſage conduite, que la parole de Dieu eſt 
redevable, apres Dieu, de ſes victoires & de ſes triomphes. Es ſans 
remonter juſqu au berceau, & la naiſſance de I Egliſe, qui eſt ce qui 
dans le ſiecle precedent delivra I Angleterre, de PErreur dont elle 6toit 
envelopee 2 05 eſt ce qui y fit reſveiller ſi miraculuſement la verité 8 
fut ce pas le zele, & la fermetè des eveques, & leur miniſtere? doega- 
gea til pas les Anglois de Foppreſſion ſous laquelle ils gemiſſoient de 
puis ſi long temps; &. leur exemple aida't y pas puifſſamment a la Re- 


formation de toute I Eurqpe? verite je croy qui'ls en pouuroient uſer 


comme fiſt autrefois Gregoire de Nazianze au milieu de Conſtantinople. 
Quand il y arriva, il trouva que I Arianiſme y avoit fait de fort grand 


progres, cependant, ſon courage, ſon zele, Jon cavoir affoblioent ſi forte le 
4 


parti des Heretiques, qu en peu de temps la verite y apparut plus belle que 
jamais, & il volut que le Temple ou il Javoit fi fortement appuite por- 
toit le nom d Anaſtaſie, parce qu'il Iy avoit comme deterree, & degagte 
de deſſous Ferreur, & par ſes ſoins comtinuels, il y avoit comme fait ſor- 
tir, du tombeau, &. glorieuſement reſuſcitte, ceſt ce qu ont fait auſſt les 
Eveſques d'Angleterre. Its vayoient non une verite ſeulement, mais qua- 
ſi toutes les verites fondamentales enſevelies ſous un nombre eſpouvanta- 
bles d'Erreurs, Ils voyoient le joug de Rome plus peſant au milieu deux 
; il n toit nulle 5 part ailleurs.. La difficulte Ju il y avoit a reiiſſir dans 
1 Reformation toit capable de decourager des 1 dune capacitt, 
dune gele mediocre, G. — rien ne les ditourns d'un ſi gene- 
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reux deſſcin. Les ennemis de dehors, ceux de dedans, tous terribles quiil; 
parnſſent, ne les intimident point; ils entreprenent ce. grand onvrage, &. 
ne Pabandoment 'p8nt quils wen ſoient venus au bout, &. qu il way 
remis ſur le throne la verite reſuſcitee. En ſorte qui il: pouvoient laiſſer 
par tout des monuments de ce miracle & nommer juſtement toutes leur E. 
liſes du nom d Anaſtaſie & de reſurrection. Mais ft ce Tilere manque 2 
* Temples, la choſe en ſoy leur convient, & Pon wentend reſſonner au 
milieu d'eux que les Leſſons, & les Loiianges de la pure Verité. Ce que 
doit obliger tous les gens de bien d ne Sen ecarter pas, & a regarder 
PEpliſe Anglicane comme une Egliſe tres Orthodox. Ceft ce qui les 
Proteſtants de France, ceux We Geneva: ceux de Suiſſe, & d Alemagne, 
& ceux d Hollande auſſi. Car ils ſe firent im fort grand bonneur, d'avoiy 
dans leur Concile de Dordrecht des Theologiens d Angleterre, &. munſtre- 
rent bien quils avoient. pour I Egliſe Anglicane une profende venerati- 
on. N dou vient donc, que des Anplois memes en ont atyourdbuy fi 
mechante opinion, & rompre fi temerairement comme ils font, avec Ele? 
ef ce pas rompre avec toute PEgliſe Ancienne, avec toutes les Epliſes Ori- 
entales, avec toutes les Egliſes Proteſiantes qui ont toijours fort conſiders 
la pureté de celle d Angleterre ? eſt ce pas une horrible durets que de Fex- 
commmmnier ſans miſericorde, & Sen faire etrangement a. cruire que de 
H imaginer quils foient le ſeuls en Angleterre & meme au milieu de tout 
le monde chriſtien, qui ſoient deſtinés au bonheur eternel & à ſouſftenir, 
comme il faut, le verites neceſſaires au ſalut. Certes on pourroit faire un 
parallele fort odieux entre ces Docteurs, & le Pape Victor, qui volut ex- 
communier les Egliſes d Aſie par ce qu elles ne celebroient le fefte de Paſque 
an meme jour que Rome le faiſoit; entre eux & les Augiens, "qui rompoi- 
ent avec les Chriſtiens, @*'ne vouloient point ſuffrir d'Eveques riches, En- 
tre eux & le Donatiſtes, qui ne voulbient point de communion avec ceux qui 
audient efte ordines par des Euetques lacbes, & qui Simaginoient que leur 
ſocietè ecoit la veritable Egliſe, & lepouſe bien aimee qui paiſſoit ſon trou- 
au vers de midi, Entre eux & ceux de la communion Romaine, qui ont 
| bonne opinion de leur Egliſe, que hors d'elle ils ne Himaginent pas qu un 
puiſſe jamais acquirer be Salut. Pour moy quelque enclin que je ſois ala 
Tolerance, je ne pourois pourtamt me perſuader\quil en faille avoir pour 
ceux qui en ont ſi pew pour les autres, & que g ils etoient les maitres fe- 
roient aſſurement un mauvais quartier a ceuæ qui dependroient deux. Je 
regarde ces gens Ia, comme deperturbateurs de I Eſtat, & de I Egliſe, & 
qui ſont infalliblement animes. dun eſprit de ſedition. Fay meme de la 
paine a croire quiils ſoient juſtement ce quiils diſent eſtre, & je craindrois 
bien que ſous ces Dofteurs il y euft des ennemis tres dangereux qui fuſſent 
caches. Des Societts compoſees de telles perſonnes ſeroient extremement peril- 
leuſes, & on ne les 8 fans ouvrir la porte au diſordre, & tra- 
vailler a ſa propre ruine. Il y en a de compoſees de perſonnes plus raiſonnables. 
Mais j y voudroisquelles le fuſſent aſſet, pour ne ſe. point ſeparer de celles qui 
compoſent FEpliſe Auglicane; particulierement, an terme ou nous ſommes 
elles deuroient tout faire pour une bonne Reconciliation, & dans le con- 
Jundlure des aff aires preſentes ils devroieut bien s epergevoir quil wy 4 
qu ume bonne reunion qui puiſſe prevenir les maux dont F Angleterre eit me- 
nacte. Car pour dire la verite, je ne voi pas que leur Meetings ſoient de 
fort grand utilite, &. qu on oe Sy conſoler davantage, que dans les E. 
gliſes Epi ſcopales. De Fefloie a Londres, il y a bien toſt cinq ans, je 
me trouvay en 
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reſtabliſſement des ruines de_Feruſalem,, pour Pexpliquer, il 
fois Plinie & Vitruve, & » ond pas de 5. br Keen 2 Tk J 1110 
con duro non fa muro. Tout cela me parut 'bors de prope, þ tow peu 4 


Sele, & d'une bonts, envers leur peuples veritablement paternelle, jeſpere 
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nit 7 7 inſl Afton au peuple, & la —— de la parc de Diem. 

Mai. j auolte que je n'en receus aucune edification, 1 is me pins 0 
fameux Non-con formiftes, II prechoit yl lieu ou il y avoit trois bommes, 
& ſoiſſante, ou quatre vinge U femmes. Il avoit der un texte touchant le 


ropes poker des femitlelettes, & tres éloigns Pun eſprit qui ne cherche que 
” Fo olation &. Vedification de ſet — 4 Se 8 faire un \ 
ſchiſme pour avoir la liberis de debiter de telles vanites eft une fort mau- 

' vaiſe conduite; & les peuples paroiſſent bien foibles de quitter leur u. 
tuelles aſſemblies y our de choſes qui meritent ſi peu leur eſtime, &. le 

preference, Fe n fine pas, gil on ſoit en obligation de ſouſfrir ce Scl. 

ment. Il eſt vray qu's rreſoic on ſouſfroit let Aſſembltes' de Novatiens 
Name & a Conſtantinop le, & que: le Donati TY a voient en la 
place quelque ſorte 421 hberte.. "Mais Ceſtoit les Eſtrangers, & ce — 
ne dura pas long temps & comme il y en avoit peu, cela nz tircit par en 
ednſequence. Mais Cert un autre fait en Angloterre, & comme le bien de 
 PEftat, &. de IE Zhſe depend abſulument de Punion du peuple ſur le inct 
de la Religion, on n'y pourroit trop preſſer une union unive yes air il 
la faut procurer par les bonnes vojes, & comme Meſſieurs les Eveques ſont 
de perſonnes d'une grande experience, d'un ſpavoir' extraordinaire, d'un 


7 il d employer & ce grand Ouvrage avec toute la prudence & la cha. 
rite, qui ſont neceſſaires pour Faire reiuſſir une fi rk wy entrepriſe. Vous 
particulierement, Monſeigneur, dont Ia moderation & la capacits ſont recon- 
nies de tout le monde, il ſemble que ce ſoit im deſſein reſerve pour. vdtre 
grande Sageſſe, & ſi vous ny reuſeiftes pat, apparemmerit que tous les aus 
tres y Iravailleront inutilement. Pour moy, je ne puis contribuer dicy que 
 de-woeus, & que de prieres; auſſi vous puis bien proteſter que jen fair 
tous les jours de fort ſinceres. pour la profperite de I Egliſe Anglicane, &. 
pour us il plaiſe a Dieu Faire en forte, que rouo les Proteſtants d Angleterre I 
ne ſyyent 4 avenir qu un cœur, & qu une ame. Je pris Voſire Grandeur 2A 
den efire bien perſuads, &. de croire yu a n * = belle d eſtre avec mii I 
de Ae ghee 5056 ſubs, Of mg 
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A Letter from Monſieur le Moyne, \Profeſſor of Divinity at 
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8 Leyden, to my Lord Biſhop of London, concerning the 
nature of our preſetit Differences, and the unlawfulneſs of 
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1 Journeys that J have been obliged to take, have hindred me 
1 from anſwering the Letter, with which your Lordſhip did me 
the favour to honour me, ſo ſoon as I could have wiſhed. Juſt as I 
was about to excuſe my ſelf to you for it, Monfieur ds PAngle came 
to this Town, which: made me defer it longer yet, in hopes that he 
would charge himfelf with my anſwer, and that by that means it might 
be brought unto you more ſafely. It is true, my Lord, that if I ſhould 
hearken to my own unwillingneſs, I ſhould put it off fall to another 
time; for I cannot write unto you without being extreamly grieved, 
when I think upon the matter, of which you command me to tell you 
my opinion. I believe that you know it already, and that you do not 
do me the honour to ask it of me, as if you had any kind of doubt of 
it. You do me more right than ſo; and you do not account me of 
the number of thoſe that have fo ill an opinion of the Church of En- 
glaud. For my part I had not ſo bad a onè of any true Engliſb-man, 
and I could not have perſwaded my {ſelf that there had been fo much 
as one, which had believed that a man could not be of her Commu- 
nion, without hazarding his own Salvation. For thoſe that are enga- 
ged in the party of the Church of Rome, I judged quite otherwiſe of 
them; they have particular Maxims, and act by other intereſts. But 
for thoſe that have no tye to Rome, it is a very ſtrange thing to ſee them 
come to that extream, as to believe that a man cannot be ſaved in the 
Church of England. This 1s not to have much knowledge of that Con- 
feſſion of Faith, which all the Proteſtant World has ſo highly appro- 
ved, and which does really deſerve the praiſes of all good Chriſtians 
that are, For there cannot be any thing made more wiſe than that 
Confeſſion, and the Articles of Faith were never collected with a more 
Juſt and reaſonable diſcretion than in that excellent piece. There is great 
reaſon to keep it with ſo much veneration in the Library of Qxford ; 
and the great Fewel/ deſerves immortal praiſe for having ſo. worthily 
defended it. It was this that God made uſe of in the beginning of the 
Reformation of England. And if it had not been as it were his work, 
he had never bleſſed it in ſo advantagious a manner. The ſucceſs that 
it has had, ought to ſtop the mouth of thoſe that are the moſt paſſio- 
nate, and its. having triumphed over ſo many obſtacles, ſhould make all 
the World acknowledge that God has declared himſelf in favour of it, 
and that he has been viſibly concerned in its eſtabliſhment; and that it 
has the truth and confirmation of his word, to which in effect it owes 
its birth and original, It is the ſame at preſent as it was when it 
was made, and no one can reproach the *Bithops for having made any 
change in it ſince that time. And how then can it be imagined, that 
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it has changed its uſe? And can there be any thing more uniüſt. tas 
to ſay, that an inſtrument which God has Heretofdte ploy ES e 
inſtruction of fo many people, for the conſolation of fo many good men, 
for the ſalvation of ſo many Believes, is now become a deſtrugive and 
t pernicious thing? if your Confeſſion of Faith be pure and innocerit, your 
Divine Service is ſo top: for no one can diſcover any thing at all in it 
that tends to Idolatry: You adore nothing but God alone; in your Wor- 
f | ſhip there is nothing that is terminated on the Creature: And if there be 
ſome Ceremonies there, which onefhall not meet with in ſome other pla- 
des; this were to make profeſſion of x terrible kind of Divinity, to put off 
all Charity, not to know much what ſouls are worth; not to underſtand 
the nature of things indifferent, to believe that they are able to deſtroy 
thoſe eternally, that are * hog ſubmit themſelves unto them. It 
is to have the ſame hardneſs to believe that your Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline 
can damn any. For where has it been ever ſeen, that the ſalvation of 
men was concerned for Articles of Diſcipline, and things that regard but 
the out- ſide, and order of the Church, and are but as it wil bark 
and covering of the truth? Can theſe things cauſe death, and diſtil 
poyſon into a Soul? Truly theſe are never accounted in the riumber 
of eſſential truths ; and as there is nothing but theſe that can ſave, fo 
therè is nothing but theſe that can exclude men from Salvation. For 
the Epiſcopal Government, what is there in it that lis dangerous, and 
may reaſonably alarm mens conſciences? And if this be capable f de- 
priving us of eternal Glory, and ſhutting the Gates of Heaven, wii Wa: 
there that entred there for the ſpace of fifteen hundred years, fitic that 
for all that time all the Churches of the World had no other Kind df 
Government? If it were contraty to the truth, and the attainmertt of 
eternal happineſs, is it credible” that God had fo highly approved jr, and 
permitted his Church to be tyrannized over by it for ſo many Ages? For 
who was it that did govern it? Who was it that did make up its Cours 
cils, as well general, as particular? Who was it that combated the He- 
reſies with which it has been at all times afſaulted? Was it not the Bi- 
ſhops? And is it not to their wife conduct, to which next under God, his 
Word is beholden for its Victories and Triumphs? And not to go back 
ſo far as the birth and infancy of the Church; who was it that in the | 
laſt Age delivered England from the error in which ſhe was inveloped? 0 
b Who was it that made the truth to riſe ſo miraculouſly there again? 
| Was it not the zeal and conſtancy of the Biſhops, and their Miniſtry, 
that diſengaged the Engliſh from that oppreſſion under which they had 2 
roaned ſo long? And did not their Example powerfully help forward . 
E the Reformation of all Europe? In truth I think they might make the 
fame uſe of this, as Gregory Nazianzen did heretofore at Conſtantinople, 
When he arrived there, he found that Arianiſm had made a very great 
1 progreſs in that place; but then his courage, his zeal, his learning did 
ſo mightily weaken the party of the Hereticks, that in a little time the 5 
truth appeared there again more beautiful than ever; and the Church 
where he had ſo ftoutly upheld it, he would have to bear the name of 
| Anaſtaſiaz becauſe he had brought the truth as it were out of the earth 
and cleared it from the error that lay upon it; and by his continual 
| cares had cauſed it, as it were, to come out of the Grave to a glorious Re- 
ſurre&ion. It is this too that the Biſhops of Eigland have done; they 
faw not only one truth, but almoſt all the fundamental truths buried 
under a formidable number of errors; they faw the yoke of Rome oy 
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vier among them, than it was any where elſe : Thę difficulty. that 
there was. of ſucceeding in the Reformation, was enough to diſcourage 
Perſons of an ordinary capacity and zeal. Nevertheleſs-nothing turns 
them from ſo generous a deſign; the enemies without, and thoſe within 
as terrible as they ſeem, do not fright them; they undertake this great 
work, and do not leave it till they had brought it about, and raiſed up 
the truth, and placed it again upon the Throne; in ſuch à inanner that 
they might every where have monuments of this Miracle, and juſtly 
have called all their Churches by the name of Anaſtaſia, or Reſurre: 


Rion. But if their Churches have not that title, the thing jt fl be. / © 


longs unto them; and you ſhall Hear nothing diſcourſed of in theſe, 
but lectures and praiſes of the pure truth. Which ought to oblige all 
good men not to ſeparate from it; but to look upon the Church of En- 
gland, as a very Orthodox Church. Thus a}l.the Proteſtants of France 
do, thoſe of Geneva, thoſe of Switzerland and Germany, and thioſe of 
Holland too; for they did themſelves a very great honour in having 
ſome Divines of England in their Synod of Dort, and ſhewed plainly 


that they had a profound veneration for the Church of England. And 


from whence. does it then come, that ſome Engliſhmen themſelves have 
ſo ill an opinion of her at preſent, and divide raſhly from her, as they 


do?. Is not this to divide from all the ancient Churches, from alk the 
Churches of the Eaſt, from all the Proteſtant Churches, which have al- 


ways had a very great reſpect for the purity of that of England? Is it not 
horrible impudence to excommunicate her without mercy, and to make 
themſelves believe ſtrangely of her, for them to imagine that they are 
the only men in England, nay, in the Chriſtian World, that are pre- 
deſtinated to — Happineſs, and tb hold the truths neceſſary to 
falvation, as they ought to be held 2 Indeed one might make a very o- 
dious Parallel betwixt theſe Teachers and Pope Victor, that would needs 
excommunicate the Churches of Aſia, becauſe they did not celebrate the 
Feaſt of Eaſter the ſame day that they did at Rome. Betwixt them and the 


Audeans that divided from the Chriſtians, and would not endure rich 
Biſhops. Betwixt them and the Donetifts, that would have no commu- 
nion with them that had been ordained by lapſed Biſhops, and imagined 


that their Society was the true Church, and the well-beloved Spouſe, 
that fed her flock in the South. Betwixt them and thoſe of the Roman 
Communion, who have ſo good an opinion of their own Church, that 


out of her they do not imagine that any one can ever be ſaved. For my 
part, as much inglined to Toleration as I am, I cannot for all this per- 


ſwade my ſelf, that it ought to be allowed to thoſe that have fo little 


of it far other nen: and who, if they were Maſters, would certainly 
Jive but bad quarter to thoſe: that depended upon them. I look upon 
theſe Men as diſturbers of the State and Church, and who are doubt- 


leſly animated by a Spirit of Sedition. Nay, I can ſcarce believe, that 


they are juſt ſuch as they ſay they are; and I ſhould be ſomething a- 


fraid, that very dangerous enemies might be hid under colour of theſe 


Teachers. Societies compoſed of ſuch perſons, would be extreme dan- 


gerous; and they could not be ſuffered without opening the, Gate to 


diſorder, and advancing towards ones own ruine. There are ſome of 


theſe that are compoſed of more reaſonable Men, but I could wiſh 
they were reaſonable enough not to ſeparate from thoſe of which the 
Church of England. is compoſed. | Eſpecially in the caſe we are in, they 


ſhould do all for a good agreement; and in the preſent conjunct en 
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affairs, they ſhould underſtand that there is nothing but a good re- 
union, that can prevent the evils with which England is threatned. 
For to ſpeak the truth, I do not ſee that their Meetings are of an 

great uſe, or that one may be more comforted there, than in the E. 
piſcopal Churches. When J was at London almoſt Five years ago, I 
went to ſeveral of their private aſſemblies, to ſee what way they took 
for the inſtruction of the People, and the preaching of the Word of 
God. But I profeſs I was not at all edified by it. I heard on f the 


moſt famous Non-Conformiſts, he preached in a place where there were 


TT 


three Men and three or fourſcore Women? he had choſen a Text a- 


bout the building up the Ruins of Feruſalem, and for the explication 
of it, he cited Phny and Vitruvius a hundred times, and did not forget 
to mention a Proverb in Italian, Duro con duro non fa muro, All this 
ſeem'd to me nothing to the purpoſe, and very improper for the poor 
Women, and very far from a Spirit that ſought nothing but the com- 
fort and edification of his hearers. To cantonize themſelves, and make 
a Schiſm, to have the liberty to vent ſuch vanities, is very ill conduct, 
and the People ſeem very weak to quit their mutual Aſſemblies for 
things that ſo little deſerve their eſteem and preference. I do not think 


that any one is obliged to ſuffer this irregularity. It is true, that the 


Aſſemblies of the Novatians were ſometimes ſuffered at Rome and Con- 
ſtantinople, and that even the Donatiſis had ſome kind of liberty in the 


firſt of theſe places. But they were only ſtrangers 5 and that neither 


did not indure any long time; and as there were but few of: thein, 
land; and ſeeing the good of the State and Church depends abſolute 

upon che union of the People in the point of Religion, one cannot 
there preſs an univerſal union too much. But it ought to be procured 
by good means; and ſince the Biſhops are perſons of great experience, 
of an extraordinary knowledge, of a true fatherly zeal and goodneſs 


towards their people, I hope that they will employ themſelves in this 


great work with all the prudence and charity that are neceſſary to the 
ſucceeding of ſuch a commendable undertaking. Lou particularly, 
My Lord, whoſe moderation and capacity are acknowledged by all the 
World ; it looks as if it were a deſign reſerved for your great Wiſdom ; 


but in vain. For my part, I can contribute nothing to it where I am, 
but Vows and Prayers; and of theſe I can proteſt that I make very 


fincere ones every day for the proſperity of the Engliſh Church; and 


that it would pleaſe God to order things in ſuch manner, that all the 
Proteſtants of England for the future, might be of one heart and of 
one ſoul. I beg your Lordſhip to be well aſſured of this and to believe 


that is not to be drawn into example. But it n 


and if you do not ſucceed, it is clear, that all others will labour in it 
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Die ne vous 2 due paroiſtre fi aftimge my fi incivil que mon ſilence fur la 
lettre que vous me fiſtes Fhonneur de meſcrire il y a environ trois 
mois; Il eff pourtant vray que je way rien a me reprocher ſur cela, 
4 fin que vous le crojies comme moy, vous voulez bien me permettre 
de vous dire comment la choſe Seſt 7 * Quand on mi apporta voſire 
lettre, j eſtois retombè dans une grande & violente fiebure dont Dieu m 
effiige durant quatre ou cinq mois, & qui ma ment juſqu' a deum doits de la 
mort. Je priay un de mes amis, qui eſtoit alors dans ma chambre, de 
Fouvririt de me dire le nom de celuy qui me Peſcrivoit, mais il ſe trouva 
que vous avies oublis. de la ſigner, ſur quoy- je me la fis apporter, pour 
voir ſi je nen connoiſtrois point le caractere; Et ce fut encore inutilement, 
par te que juſqu alors je n avois rien veu de voſire main Cela me fit 
erdire quelle avoit efts eſcritè par celuy 14 meſme qui Favoit apportee, 
pour m atrrapper dix ou douze ſous de port; car ce petit ſiratageme eſt 
aſſen commun en rette ville: & aprez cela, je ne me mis pas fort en peine 
de ce qu elle deviendroit. Elle ſe conſerva pourtant dans mon cabinet par 
le plus grand hazard du monde, & meſtant. heureuſement tombte ſous la 
main, il y a deux ou troir jours, je la relus; & Taiant trouvte tr 
ſage & trop grave pour avoir eſte eſcrite par un homme tel que je me Veſtois 
imagine, je la monſtray d Monfieur Claude qui y recomut q abord voſtre 
eſcriture, & qui me dit que vous en eſtieꝝ Þ Auteur. Fe penſe Monſeigneur 
que cela ſuffit pour me juſtifier aupreg de vous d'un ſilence, qui bien que 
je wen ſois aucunement coupable, ne laiſſe pas de me donner quelque eſpece 
_ de. confuſion. Mais pour venir au contenu de voſtre lettre, je ne vous puis 
. exprimer avec quelle douleur j; apprens que vos diviſions continuent, en un 
temps auquel 2 A des raiſons ſi preſſantes de ce réunir; Ce que vous me 
dites ſur tout des eſcrits que Jon publie à cette heure, pour faire croire 
que la communion avec I Egliſe Anglicane eft illegitime, & que les Miniſires 
ne la peuvent permetire aux purticuliers ſans crime, me'paroift une choſe 
ſi deraiſonnable en elle meſine, & fi fort d contre-temps, que j aurois peine 
a la croire fi elle ne meſtoit 2 par une perſonne de voſtre mérite & 
de voſtre poids. Vous ſaves: bien Monſeigneur quels ſont & quels ont 
toujours eſte mes ſemtimens fur cela, & la maniere dont jen uzay il y 4 
deux ans dans mon voiage d Angleterre, en frequentant vos aſſembles, O 
en preſchant meſme dans un troupeau qui ett ſous la Juriſdiction de I Egliſe 
Anglicane, monſtre aſſez que je ſuis bien eloigne de croire que ſa 
communion ſoit illegitime , Et cela meſme prouve d'une maniere bien 
evideme, que mon ſentiment à cet egard eft celuy de nos Egliſes, parce 
qu il neſt pas imaginable que j euſſe voulu faire, ſans neceſſite, une choſe 
qui meuſt attire Findignation de mes freres, & qui, a mon retour, meuſt 
expoſe d leures reproches ou a leurs cenſures. Pleuſt a Dieu, Monſergneur, 
que tout ce qu il y a de Chreſtiens egarez dans le monde vouluſſent rece- 
voir ; voſire Reformation, que je repandrois de bon cœur tout ce que jay de 
Jang pour leur procurer un fi grand bien. Et que je ſuis afſeurt de. = 
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alio modo quam ejus veritate ſint colligati, tum vero nulle non anathe- 

mate dignos fatear, fi qui erunt qui non eam revereantur, ſummaque obe- 
dientia obſervent. Er Beze meſme, qui n approuvait pat en general. le 

5 gouvernement Epiſcopal, fait une telle diſtinction du voſtre, et eſt fi Eloigne 

* de croiræ que Fon puiſſe, ou que Jon doive en prendre ſujet de ſe. ſtparer. de 

. voſtre Egliſe , qu'il prie Dieu ardenment qu'elle puiſſa toujours de meurer 

- dans Þhzureux eſtat ou elle avoit eſte miſe et — 9 le ſang; par la 

X Fe dey fo, es por la ſage conduite de fox Excelegs Feger Quod * hw: 

r ſi nunc Anglicana Eccleſia inſtaurata ſuorum Epiſcoporuni & Archiepiſ- Mw E 

, coporum authoritate perſiſtat, quemadmodum hoc noſtra memoria conti- are. 3 


git, ut ejus ordinis homines non tantum inſignes Dei Martyres, ſed eti- Eg. 279 


|  effrazez; par ces grands mots de Tyrannie, d' Oppreſſion, de ſuppoſis de 

t P Antechriſt dont on leur bat perpetuellement les oreilles: Je les nete au A 

rang de ces foibles qui diſoient qu'ils weſtoient point du corps et dont $t. Paul = 

dit qu'ils efioient du corps pourtant Et il me ſemble.que les bons et charita- © : 

| les Eveſques comme vous, en doivent dire, quoy qu en un ſens un peu dif- 
ferent, ce qu Optat de Mileve diſvit des Donatiſtes de ſon temps, Si colle- 
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tire, je vous en demande tres - 


« bien perſuade que je conſerve 
i dont vous 'mbonores, et que 


Voſtre tres humble & tres, 
. _ "obeyſant Serviteur, 


De I Aygle. 


ui jay monſtre cette lettre, 
n tres humble ſervice, qu'il Is 


tans mes ſentimens. | 
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Sorts | = Paris, Ofob. 3 1. 1680. 
1 Second Letter. | 
From Monſieur de L'Angle one of the preſent Preachers of the 
Reformed Church, meeting at Charenton near Paris, upon the 


ame Subject. 


W Lord, " F | 

Nomine may ſeem ſo ſtrange and ſo uncivil to you, as my ſilence 
1 JJ upon your Letter you did me the honour to write me about three 
months ago. Bur yet it is true that in this caſe I have nothing to blame 
my ſelf for; and that you may believe it as well as I, you will give me 
leave to tell you how the matter happen'd. When your Letter was 
brought me, I was relapſed into a great and violent Fever, with which 
God has afflicted me for the ſpace of four or five months, and which 
has brought me very near the grave; I prayed one of my friends, which 
was then in my Chamber, to open the Letter, and to tell ne the name of 
him that wrote it; but it chanced that you had forgotten to ſubſcribe 
it, upon which I made it be brought to me, to ſee if I did not know the 
Character; but it was to no purpoſe, becauſe till then J had not ſeen 
any thing of your hand. This made me believe that it had been writ- 


ten by the ſame man that brought it, to get ten or twelve Sous for the 


carriage; for that little ſtratagem is common enough in this Town. 
After this, I did not much trouble my ſelf what became of it; but yet 
it was preſerved in my Cabinet by the greateſt chance in the world; and 
being happily fallen into my hands two or three days ſince, I read it 
over again; and having found it too prudent and grave to have been writ- 
ten by ſuch a one as I had imagined, I ſhewed it to Monſieur Claude, 
who preſently knew your hand, and told me that you were the Author 
of it. I think, my Lord, this is enough to excuſe me to you, for a ſilence, 
for which though I am not any way faulty, yet I cannot chooſe but be 
ſomething aſhamed. | 0 3 | 

But to come to the contents of your Letter; I cannot expreſs to you 
with how much grief J underſtand that your diviſions continue, at a 
time in which there are ſuch preſſing reaſons for being Re-united. A- 
bove all, that which you tell me of writings that are at this time pub- 


/ 


liſhed, to make men believe that Communion with the Church of England 


is unlawful, and that the Miniſters cannot permit it to private perſons 


without ſinning, ſeems to me a thing ſo unreaſonable in it ſelf, and fo 
very unſeaſonable now, that I ſhould ſcarce believe it, if it were not 


atteſted by a perſon of your merit and conſideration. My Lord, you 


know well what. my ſentiments are, and always have been in this mat- 


ter: and the way which I uſed two years ago, when I was in England, 
in frequenting your afſemblies, and preaching too in a Congregation 
ſhews that I am very far from believing that her Communion is unlaw- 
ful. And this alſo proves very evidently that my opinion in this mat · 
ter is the ſame that is holden by our Churches; becauſe it is not ima- 
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that is under the juriſdiction of the Church of England, ſufficiently. 
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ginable that I would without any way have done a thing which 
would have drawn the diſpleaſure of my Brethren upon me, and which 
at tay return would have expoſed my ſelf to be blamed, if not to be 
cenſured by them. My Lord, I would to God that all the miſtaken 
Chriſtians that are in the world would receive your Reformation; J 
would with all my heart ſpend all the blood hae to procure them ſo 
great a good. And I am ſure with what an Nene our Churches 
would erter into tlieir Communion, if being pure itt tfleir Opmions for 
Doarinie; they differed no more 3 chan by Surplices, and inno- 
cent Ceremonies; and ſome diverſity of Orders in the Guvernamzent of 
the Church. „ VVV 
And by this, my Lord, you may perceive what I have to anſwer to 
your ſecond queſtion, For ſince the Church of England is a true Church 
of our Lord; ſince her Worſhip and Doctrines are pure, and have no- 
thing in them contrary to the word of God; and ſince that when the 
Reformation was there received, it was received together with Epiſco- 
pacy, and with the eſtabliſhment of the Liturgy, and Ceremonies, 
which are there in uſe at this day; it is without doubt the duty of all 
the Reformed in your Realm, to keep themſelves inſeparably united to 
the Church. And thoſe that do not do this, upon pretence that 
ſhould deſire more ſimplicity in the Ceremonies, and leſs of inequality 
among the Miniſters, do certainly commit a very great ſin. For Schiſm 
is the moſt formidable evil that can befal the Church: and for the + 
voiding of this, Chriſtian charity obliges all good men to bear with their 
Brethren in ſome things much leſs tolerable than thoſe, of which the 
_ diſpute is, ought to ſeem, even in the eyes of thoſe that have the. moſt 
averſion for them. And this was ſo much the opinion of our great and 
calvin pe- excellent Calvin, that in his Treatiſe of the neceſſity of the Reformati- 
ane. on, he makes no difficulty to ſay; That if there ſhould be any ſo un- 
Tim. 2.5. sc. reaſonable as to refuſe the Communion of a Church that was pure in 
its Worthip and Doctrine, and not to ſubmit himſelf with reſpe& to its 
Government, under pretence that it had retained an Epiſcopacy quali- 
fied as yours is; there would be no Cenfure nor rigour of Diſcipline 
that ought not to be exerciſed upon them. Talem nobis Hierarchiam ſi 
exhibeant, in qua fic emineant Eee ut Chriſto ſubeſſe non recuſent, ut 
ab illo tanquam ab unico Capite pendeant, & ad 22 referantur; in qu 
ic inter ſe fraternam ſocietatem colant, ut non alio modo quam ejus veri- 
tate ſint colligati; tum vero mullo non Anathemate dignos fatear, ſi qui 
erunt qui non eum revereantur, ſummaq; obedientid obſervent. And Beza 
himſelf, who did not in the general approve of the Epiſcopal Govern- 
ment, makes ſuch a diſtinction of yours, and is ſo far from believing, 
that one may, or that one ought to take occaſion from thence to ſepa- 
Sag. cn, rate from. your Church, that he'prays earueſtly to God that ſhe way 
ad cap. 8, always remain in that happy eſtate in which ſhe had been put and preſer- 
art, 3. ved, by the blood, by the purity of the Faith, and by the wiſe conduct 
tit. ran. Of her excellent Biſhops. Quod ſi nume Anglicana Eccleſia inſlaurata 
. amo ſuorum Epiſcoporam &. Archiepiſcoporum aur horitate perfiſtat, quemadme- 
i60t dum hoe noſtrd memoria contigit, ut ejus ordinis homines, non tantum inſignos 
Dei Martyres, ſed etiam eee Paſtores & Dofores babuerit, 
fruatur ſane iſtd ſingulari Dei beneficentid, qua utinam illi ſit perpetua. 
But, my Lord, although the firſt Authors of the Separation, which 
troubles you, be extraordinarily to blame, and though thoſe that con- 
tinue it, and ſtrengthen it, by their unreaſonable and paſſionate Wri- 
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falldwbthem, there is a very great number of good mem whoft fhith ig 


etheir ſunplidy is ſurprized, and becanſe 3 ; 


with the bugbear words of Tyranty, Oppreſſion, Limbs of Antichriſt which 
are continually beaten into their ears, I rank theſe with thoſe weak ones 


who 2 were not of the Body; and of whom St. Paul ſaid they 


% 
— 


bring them back to their duty by ſweetneſs and charity, which is only 
able 5 do FE Fogg. on theſe any For men, who have always 
ſomething of Pride, do commonly, oppole every. thing that ſeems to them 
MW by bare Authority, only: bar they ſcarce wn Hott hems 
{ "oF lp; to, forbearance and condeſcenſion, Manſuetys homaz cordis ef 
I do not pretend, my Lord, to thruſt my ſelf in to give you any 
particular advice in this caſe ; you that ſee things near at hand, and 
that have a heart deeply affected with Chriſtian Charity, will judge 
better than any man, what remedies are the moſt proper for ſo great 
an evil ; and I am ſure that if there were nothing wanting to cure it, 
but the abſtaining from ſome N er the quitting ſome Ceremonies, 
ome habits, you would reſolve to do 

that, erf ſomething more difficult than that, with great pleaſure. And 
I think I have read in ſome part of the Vindiciæ of Mr. Dean of Wind- 
ſor, that theſe were the charitable fentiments which the Church of 


| England declared by the mouth of three or four of her Biſhops, in a 


Conference that was held concerning the means of re-union, the firſt 


Fear that his Majeſty was reſtored; and that nothing hindred the mat- 


ter from going farther, but ſome of thoſe Miniſters they call Preſbyte- 
rians. 7 it be, I pray God with all my heart, that he-wauld 
open the eyes of the one to make them ſee the weakneſs of the reaſons 
upon which they ground ſuch an afflicting Separation; and that he would 
preſerve, and increaſe more and more in the other, that piety, that zeal, 
and that charity which they have need of for the happy proceeding; to 
2 re-union, which will rejoice men and Angels, and bring down a thou- 
ſand bleſſings of Heaven and Earth upon thoſe that ſhall contribute the 
moſt unto it. And I aſſure you, My Lord, I ſhould be paſt all Com- 


fort if I ſhould ſee that ſome new attempt at leaſt were not made for 
the ſucceſs of a work ſo holy, and of ſuch conſequence, in a time that 


ſeems to me ſo proper for it. For beſides that the intereſt of your 
State, and Church do require it in ſuch an extraordinary manner; I 
hear that by a wonderful bleſſing of Heaven, all your Epiſcopal Sees 
are filled at this time with excellent ſervants of God, who love Jeſus 


Chriſt and his Church, and who have all the qualities of the head and 


the heart, which are neceſſary to make them able, and willing to con- 
tribute to this good work. And to judge of it by you, My Lord, and 
My Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and My Lord Biſhop of Oxford, 
whom I had the honour to ſee during my ſtay in England, I am eaſily 


But 


| 


ody for all that. And it ſeems to me that the good and 
| charitable Biſhops, ſuch as you, ought to ſay of them, though in ſome- 

thing a different ſenſe, as Optatus Milzvitanus ſaid of the ay 4s of, 
his time, Si Collegium Epiſcopale.nolunt nobiſcum babere, tamen Fratres 
ſunt. N the natne of God then, my Lord, do all that poſſibly you can to 
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Bod "aj afraid I have tired you with this Jong Letters, Thumbly:bes bes 
your _ for it; and I. beſeech you to; be very well aſſured t at 1 
alnays preſerve a very: grateful acknowledgement of the F —— 
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Mon. Claud 0 alla Collegue, to whom I have tele 64 FIN 
Letter, has prayed me to tell you, with aſſurance of his moſt humble 
ſervice, that he would ſubſcribe this wm all his 8225 and that he. is 
roars of my O . inion. 5 
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The Third Letter, ben Monfictr Clande, on the fame | 
toad) 360, cauls: 22 e | 
5 aq 11 4 40 Paris 29 Novem Sib Novo. 


Monſeign 

Mee leur = TAngle 2 Yajant N ls Lange qu 11 vous 4 1 mdcrire, 
Jay efte ſurpris d voir que vous m avieg fait I honneur de men 

kerire une autre que je way point receue, & d laquelle je n euſſe pas man- 

que de faire reponſe. Vous me faites beaucop d'bonneur de uoulbir bien 

que je vous diſe ma penete fur le different qui vous trouble depuis long- 

rems, entre ceux qu on appelle . 6 ceux qu on nomme”Preſb 0 

riens. Quoy que je men ſois deja diverſes fois explique &. par del 


Tres que j ay faites ſur ce ſijet d pluſicurs perſonnes, &. dans mon 5 


meſme de la Defenſe de la Reformation, ou parlant de la diſtinttion de FEveſ- 


| — & du Preſtre, j ay dit formellement que je ne blame pas ceux quiTob- 


vent comme une choſe fort ancienne, & que je ne voudrois pas qu on 
Sen, fiſt un ſujet; de querelle dans les lieux oi elle ſe trouve etablie, 
pag. 366. &. quoy que d'ailleurs je me connoiſſe aſſes pour ne fas croire 


que mon ſentiment doive eſtre fort conſidere, je ne laiſſeray pas de vous te- 


moigner dans cette occaſion, comme je feray toujours en toute autre, mon 
eftime Chretienne, mon reſpect, &. mon obeiſſance. C'eſt ce que je feray 
d aut ant plus que je ne vous diray pas ſimplement ma peneee parti icubere, 

mais le ſentiment du general de nos. Egliſes. | 
- . Premierement. donc, Monſeigneur, nous ſommes fi fort eloignez de cro- 
ire qu'on ne puiſſe en bonne conſcience vivre ſous voſtre diſci 1 ine, G. ſous 
inaire nous ne 
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iellement degenere de la vocation Ohr a en parts plus recon 
erb en et une PEAT» &- ſaliit aire to, 8 lors wy = 
erreutt morielles ils ajoutent Ia iyrannie de Lame, & quiils you _—_— "a 
traindre la conſtionge, en en impoſait la nece/ſite de 15 ce qu il 
& de pratiquer ce qu ils pratiquent. Car en ce cas le ee, G. i 1 
veritable cauſe de la communion exterjeur 1 eftans p 42 
P Tan de druit, & il ny-en peut . de 
me. el marine nous ne croyons pas lub une fople | 
rener de gouvernement, an de Aiſcipline, ni nim un diſſerence 25 
remoniss innocentes de leur mature, ſoient un ſuget ſuffiſaut pour rompre 
e ſacre lign de la communion," C eſt pourgitoy nos Ezliſes ont or 25 fo 
gerd Gnuon/edere lawoſtre, nan ſeulement comme ume ſacur, mais comme 
une ſoenr aiſuve pour qui nous: devons avoir des tendreſſer accomp! Wor . Bp 
de rent & de veneration, &. pour qui r ee 8 cefſe i 9 
der uveux tbreſardens.. Nous m ant run point Io. comparaiſen fy waſh .Y 
_ rank, pvec celuy ſous lequel nous uions. Nous ſa ſevons: quilwyzen” a, tn” I 
n nen peut avain aucun entre; ler homme, qu ay: e corruption un- | * l 
turelle, ne ſoit ſiq et d des inconveniens,. le noſtts d des ſient cam le 
voftre, &. In . Fantre ſans doude ayaut leurs auanragesr &. leurs"defit: © 
uantages.g divers dgards, alternis vincunt & vincuntur. II notes" ſuffit 
de ſaveir:que la 'meſmic Providence. Divine qui par ane neceffite inidi 77 
| Jable, ptr a canjand ure des choſes, mit au commencement de ib wy 
mation wor ler yr en caluy du Freſiyterat, d mis e 
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douleur, de certeines extremitez ou ſe jettent quelques uns de une fart G. 
d autre, les uns regardant F Epiſcopat comme un brdres ſi abſolument ne. 


ceſſaire que ſans luy ib-n'y peut avoir ni de ſocietè Eccleſiaftique, ni de 


legitime vocation ni M' eſperance de ſulut, & les autres le rægardamt aver 


indignation comme im refte d Antic briſtianiſme. Ce font &galement des 


chaleurs & des exces — ne viennent point de celui qui nous appelle, G. 
i pe oix de la ſageſſe & de la charit .. 
ola, . Monſeigneur, nos veritables G. ſincetes ſentimens communs, pour 


ce qui vous regarde, &. puiſque vous defirez que je deſcende um peu plus 


particulierement d Jetar où ſe trouve veſtre propre Eliſe, par les diviſions 


nteſtines qui la travaillent, Permettes moy que jeme vous diſe mes penſtes 


qu'en vous expliquant mes ſoubaits, & les defirs de mon coeur," ſur une 
choſe auſſi importante que Peft celle ld. Je foubaiterois donc de tonte mon 
ame que ceux qui ſont alles juſq ud ce point que de ſonger d rompre les 
liens exterieurs, &. la dependance mutuelle de vos troupeaux, pour 
donner d chaque Egliſe 'particuliere' une 170 de ſorrveraiente de gou- 
vernement, conſideraſſent bien ſi ce quiils- pretendent faire neft pas 
direfienient contraire d & by du Chriſtianifme qui eft un eſbrit d'union, 
& de ſociete, & non de diviſion, Quilt confideraſſent que ſous pretexte 
que le principe des Reformes eft d avoir en borreur la domination humaine 
ſur la foy, & fur la conſcience, 'comme une choſe deſtructive de la Reli- 
gion, il ne may? ogg pas ni rejetter tout frein de diſcipline, ni ſe. 
colier tout joug de Gouvernement, ni ſe priver des Janes ſue nous Pouvous 
tirer de Punion generale pour nous affermir dans la vraye foy, &i dant la 
vraye piete. Opie eee enfin que la meſme raiſon qi leur 


fait deſirer Pn ependence des troupeaux, peut eſtre auſſi employee pour 
 Etablir FIndependance des per ſomegg, dans chaque troupean. 1 * un 


troupeau na pas plus de droit de votloir eflre Independant des autres 
Troupeaux, qu'ume perfonne en auroit de woulvir eſtre Independante des 
autres perſonnes. Or ce ſeroit aneantir toute diſcipline, jetter FEpliſe 
entant qu en nous ſeroit dans une horrible confuſiun; & expoſer I' heritage 
du Seigneur à Fopprobre de ſes adverſaires. le WIR 

Peour ce qui regarde ceux qui on appelle parmy vous Prefbyteriens, comme 


je ſuis perſuade qu'ils ont de la lumiere, de la ſageſſe, & du gelt, je 


_ ſoubaiterois auſſi de tout mon coeur qui ilt gardaſſent plus de meſure dans 
le ſcandale quiils croyent avoir autrefois recen de Vordre Epiſcopal, & 


quils diſtinguaſſent les perſonnes d'avec le Miniſtere. Les perſonnes qui 
depen charges non ſeulement ont leurs A ee mais il peut me ſine 


que lquefois arriver que les plus ſaintes, G les plus eminentes charges ſcient 


poſſedees par des mtchans, & on ce cas la raiſon & la. piers voulent 
Egalement qu'on. ne confonde pas le Miniſtere avec le Miniſtre. A preſent 
pe Dieu par ſa grace a oe ce ſcandale de devant leurs yeux, G. qu'il 


leur a fait voir dans les perſonnes de Meſſieurs les Eveſques de la Fiete, 


du Zele, & de la Fermete,” pour la conſervation de la Religion, jcfpere que 


cela meſme ne contribuera 2 peu d Padouciſſement des eſprits. Dailleurs 
7 


je ſoubaĩterois qu'il leur pluſt de conſiderer que fi dans le Gouvernment E- 
Piſcopal ilty-a des inconveniens facheux, comme je ne doute pas qui il in y- en- 
ayt, il-y-en-4 auſſi & de tres-facheuz dans le Presbyterien, comme je Fay 
deja dit. Nul ordre dont Fexercice eſt entre les mains des hommes nen 
of exempt, Pegalite a ſes vices, & ſes exces d craindre, de meſme que la 


Juperiorite. Le plus ſur & le plus ſage m eſt donc pas de voltiger de l une 


A autre, ni de riſquer de faire un ebranlement general, ſur Feſperance 


deſire mieux, quand meſme on ſeroit en autorite & en pouvoir de le 
J een 5 | | | #faire. 
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den venir d ces éclattantet & dangerenſes N Pour une fimple 


conſcience alſiſter d des aſſemblees, que lors qu on y approve plenement &. ge- 
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difference de Gouvernment. Le plus fur, & le Plus" ſage eft de Milher 


d apporter quelque Temperament pour '&viter, ou pour diminuer autant qu'il PE... 
ſe peut ler inconveniens qu'on apprehende, & non de recourir d des reme- * 
des violents. b ; VTV 

Je ne craindrq pas dappeller de ce nom celuy He faire des aſſembluæs d 
part, de ſe ſeparer des aſſemblies communes, 8 de ſe ſouſtraire de voſtre- 
gouvernement. In). a perſonne qui ne voye que ce ſeroit un veritable ſchiſme, 

qui en luy me ſine & de ſa nature ne peut jamais eſtre qu'odieux d Dieu, &. 

aux hommes, G. dont les auteurs, & les protecteurs ne ſauroient eviter _ 

quils ne rendent conte devant le Tribunal de noſtre commun Maitre. Quand * ; 
S. Paul nous a defendu de delaiſſer noſtre commune aſſemblee, il 4 non 
ſeulement condamne ceux qui ne Sy trouvent point en demeuramt\ dans leur 
particulier, mais ceux anſi ſans doute qui en font d'autres oppoſtes aux 
communes, car Ceſt rompre le lien de la charitè Chretieme qui ne nus joint 


pas ſeulement avec quelques uns de nos freres, mais avec tous ms. freres, AJ 

3 ee, e e tu * 

pour recevoir d'eux de Þ edification, & pour leur en donner de noftre part, > 4 

en vivant enſemble dans une meſme ſociets. Et il ne ſerviroit de rien de pre- 8 - 4 
textur que la conſcience reſiſt a ſe trouver dans des aſſemblies qui ſe font 5 


ſous un Gouvernement qu on n'approuve pas, & que ce ſeroit approuver exte- 
rieurement, ce que lon condamne interieurement. Car outre qu il faudroit 

bien examiner la queſtion ſi ces refiſtances ne viennent pas Pune conſcience. 

tron per, par un jugement 2 0 les plus gens de bien ſont ſou- 

vent "ſujets'a ſe former de tels ſcrupules qui au fond ne ſont pas tout d 

fait legitimes. Outre cela, il faut diſtinguer trois ſortes de choſes, les 

unes que la conſcience approve,  recoit, & auſquelles elle acquieſce 
pleinement, les autres quelle regarde comme inſupportables, & comme de- 
ſtructives de la gloire de Dieu, de la-vraye foy, ou de la vraye Picte, & 

de Feſperance du ſalut, & les autres enfin qui tiennent le milieu, Ceſt-a- 

dire qu'on wapprouve pas d la verite pleinement, mais qu'on ne croit 
pourtant pas mortelles a la vraye piete, & au ſalut, en un mot qui on 
regarde comme des taches & des infirmetes ft 2 F avoite que {9 

uand on trouve dans des aſſemblees des choſes de ce ſecond ordre, ou que | 

A conſcienceles juge telles, on ne peut y afſiſter, & toutè la queſtion ce reduit 

d ſavoir, fi Fon ne ſe trompe pas, ſur quoy il fait bien prendre garde de ne pas 


faire de jugemens temeraires. Mas de Simaginer qu'on ne puiſſe en bonne 


neralement toutes choſes, Ceſt aſſurement ne pas connoitre ni Puſage de la 
charits, ni les loix de la ſociete Chretienne. Ce principe renverſeroit toutes 
les Epliſes, car je ne ſay Sil-y-en a aucune dont le Gouvernement, la Diſci- . 
pline, la forme exterieure, les uſages, & les op wo ſotent dans une telle 
perfection, qu il n y- ayt abſolument rien d redire, & quoy quil en ſoit comme t 
les jugemens des bommes ſont fort differens, ce ſeroit ouvrir la porte a des - 
ſeparations continuelles, & abolir les aſſemblees. Il eft donc conſtant que 
la conſcience n'oblige point a ſe ſouſtraire des aſſemblees, mais | ole contraire 
elle nous oblige de nous y choquent ſont ſupportables, & qu elles nl enpechent 
pas Pefficace ſalutaire de la parole, du culte divin, &. des Sacremens. 2 
Ceft d la faveur de ce ſupport de la charite queſt couverte Þ affiſtance que 
nous donnons d des choſes que nous wapprouvons pas entierement. Voyes ' 
ce que S. Paul dit d ſes Philippiens, chap. 3. Si vous ſentez quelque 
choſe autrement, Dieu vous le revelera auſh. Toutefois cheminons en 
ce à quoy nous ſommes pervenus d'une meme regle, & ſentons une 
. Qqqq — 
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ral de la Re 
jet, Pardonneg je vous ſupplie d ma liberté ſi elle vd puſyu'd veus dire ce 


de la crainte de Dieu, G que vous eſtes de dignes-ouvriers, & du dig- 
nes ſerviteurs. de Jeſus Chrift. C'eit deja le temoignage que vous rendent 


Fexemple que vous, leur donueræm, pour efire eux-mimes en exemple, & en 
edification aux e 986 leur. ſaut commiſes, Fe finis, Manſeigneur, par 

: des prieres tres-ardentes:que je-preſent d Dieu de gout. mon coun; aſin quil 
| by plaiſe de vous conſerver d jamais le flambeau de ſon. Evangile,. de — 
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Parr HE. be Unieaſotableneſs of Separation. _ 
22 fur tout e corps de boſtre Miniſters, und abondanite' mieſuve ds ſon 
pmetion & de ſa henediction celeſte, dont telle de Puncien Aaron neſtoit que 
Vonbre, aſiu qiſ elle ſoit non Tembleme e image de la concorde fraternelle 
comme cette ancienne, mais qui elle en ſoit la cauſe & le lien. Fe le pri, 
 qufil yeuille de plus en plus ramener le chrur des enfans nur peret, & des 
peres dux 1 75 afin que voſtre Egliſe ſoit heureuſe, & agreable” comme 
im Eden de Dieu. Je le pris enfin qu'il vous conſerve, vous Monſeigneur X 
E io en © Wo nny 3 ne 
cette 2 considerable pertie de ſon champ qu'il vous & dunn culti- 
ver, G. que vous cultiue x ſi beureuſenient. Fe bout demands auſſi le ſe- 
tourt de vos ſaintes prieres, & la continuation de Phonneur de voſtre affe- | 

Hon, en vous Proteſtant que je ſeray toute ma vie avec tout le reſpett que 
je vous avis, ES; Fae 93 5 CE SRL Or. 
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Onſieur de L'Angle having given me the Letter which you have 
been pleaſed to write to me, I was ſurprized to fee by that, 
VI chat you had done me the honour to write me another, which 
I have nor received, and to which Thad not failed to make an anſwer. 
You do me a great deal of honour to defire that I ſhould tell you m 
thoughts of the difference that has troubled you fo long, betwixt thoſe 
they call Epiſ:opal, and thoſe they name Preſlyterians. Although I have 
already explained my ſelf about this divers times. both by Letters which 
I have written upon this Subje to ſeveral perſons, and in my Book too 
f the Defence of the Reformation, where 1 of the diſtinction 
betwixt the Biſhop and the Prieſt, I have ſaid expreſly, That I do not 
blame thoſe that obſerve it as a thing very ancient, and that I would 
not that any one ſhould make it an occaſion of 155 in thoſe places . 
where it is eſtabliſhed, pag. 366, And though I otherways know my 
ſelf ſufficiently not to believe that my opinion ſhould be much confide- 


8 
ER 


red, I will not forbear to aſſure you upon this occaſion, as I ſhall al- _ 
ways do upon any other, of my Chriſtian eſteem, my reſpect, and m 
obedience. This I ſhall do the rather, becauſe I ſhall not ſimply tell 
vou my private Thoughts, but the opinion of the generality of our 
ches. Ct Lo 430 ne Sy n 3 _ 
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1 ſay Peace 2 Chriſtian 8 for, my Lord, we belies that the 
obligation to preſerve this erl concord, which 
* rh 1 55 a necelſty ſo indiſpen- 


make up the external unity 


ſable, that St. Paul has 2 difficulty to join it with the internal 
unity of the ſame Faith; and th 100 ſame Regeneration; not only as two 
things which ought never to be ſeparated, but likewiſe as two things 
depending the one upon the other; becauſe if the external unity be as 
it were the Dau ghter of the internal, ſhe is likewiſe the preſerver of it. 
Walk, ſays he, Epheß, 4. 4vargby of the calling wherewith ye are called, 
with all lowlineſs and meekneſs, with long-ſuffering, orbearing one 
another in love : Endeavouring to keep the unity of the ſpirit in the 
bond. of. page. On the one fide he makes this brotherly-lgye, which 
joins us one with another, to depend upon our common vocation; and 
on the other fide he teaches us that one of the principal means to ow 
ſerve.our common. vocation. entire, .which. he. calls the. 
it, is to keep peace _—_ = ſelves. According to the firſt of theſe 
maximis we cannot have „or Eccleſiaſtical communion with thoſe 
that have ſo NT 2 Tue. an vocation, that one cannot 


le e Punt ation and. 1 105 LE 11 e . 
the external. 1 its. ſelf ceaf t. ere 18, not 
any that is lawful to. be be had any 5 th h. ſuch, According, to. the 
ſecond maxim, we do not e th « fog Shy of 1 780 
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ur- i PE under that of, the Pry, has put ours under that 
of, the Epiſcopacy; and as we are iſſuref that 2 not deſpiſe out 
ſimplicity, fo neither ought we to oppoſe our ſelyes againſt our pres | 
eminence. So that, my Lord, we utterly diſapptove; 11 ſte with 
certain extremes whereinto ſome of the one ſide, and thę other do calf 
themſelves. The one looking upon Epiſcopacy as an Order Ib 
1y neceſſary, that without it there can be no-Kecleſialtical foctety, not 
Jawful vocation, nor hope of Salvation, and the other looking upon It 
with indiguation, as a Relique of Antichriſtianiſm. Theſe are equ 
heats and exceſſes which do not come from him that calls ue 
which do offend againſt the Laws of i450 and charity; r. 
Theſe, my Lord, are our true and ſincere common nine. For 
What concerns you, fince you defire that I would defcend a little more 
rtieularly into the. ſtate that your own. Church is in, by reaſon of 
W - inteſt ine diviſions that trouble it; give me leave not to tell you my 
thoughts, without declaring my wiſhes, and the defires of my heart: 
upon a matter ſo important as this is. J could with then with all 
ſoul that thoſe that are gone ſo far as this point, to think to break 
external bonds, and the mutual ee of your Flocks; to give her 
particular Church a kind of fovereignty of ' Government, would con 
b well, whether that they 8 to do be not directi conmrary to 
the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, whick is à ſpirit of ag: and foriery;y; and 
not of diviſion. That they would — * that under the pretence 
that the principle of the Reformed: was to abhor mens — — 
Fuith, and Conſcience, as a thing deſtructive of Religion, we 2 not 
for all that to rejecꝭ the bridle of Difcipline; not to e off the whole 
yoke of Government, nor deprive our ſelves of the ſuccours we. might 
draw, out of a general Union, for to ſtrengthen us in the true Faith, 
and in true Piety. That they would conſidar, in fine, chat the" ſame 
reaſon which makes them defire the Independency of the Flocks, may 
be likewiſe employed to eftabliſh the Independency of * in 
every Flock. For a Flock has no more right- to defire to be Indepen- 
dent upon other Elocks;. than a perſon might have to deſire 20 be Inde: 
. upon other perſons; But this Hd bs to bring all Diſcipline _ 
nothing, to throw the Church. as much as in us lies, into a horrible 
 » confuſion, and to expoſe the heritage of the Lord to the reproach of ie | 
Adyverſaries. 
For whit concerns thoſe which amongft you they call Presbyterians 
28 L am perſwaded that they have light, and wiſdom, and zeal, 101 ? 
could wiſh; with all m hin that they would obſerve mord moderation 
in the ſcandal they Nes eve they have eee ee ftom the E ifs 
pal Ordet, and that they would diſtinguiſh the Perſons from the 
niſtry. The perſons that poſſeſs the — have not onlyrct 
"we it may happen too ſometimes thatithe moſt holy, and moft eins 
ces may. he poſſeſſed by wicked men ʒ and in tliat ca reaſoſſ and piety 
45 <qually require that we ſhould not confound'the Minifteywith \ Pen 
er, - Ai preſent that God by his grace his taken awaythis' ſcandal 
From before their eyes, and made: them ſee piety; zeal, age 
or the preſervation af Religion im the perſons of 'thie Biſliop l 
is will not a little contribute to the ſweetning of their ſpi 18 ſides, 
Loould with that they would be: pleaſed to conüder dedf titre be 
ome unpleaſant inconveniencies in the Epiſtopal Government, as 1 do 
— aeg there. are! —— — kli 
Try! reldy erlan, 
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Presbyterian as I have ſaid already. No order whoſe execution is it 

the hands of men, is exempt from them; an equality has its faults and 
exceſſes to be feared, as well as a ſuperiority. Therefore it is not the 
moſt ſafe and wife way to leap from the one to the other, nor to hazard 
the ee » gejeral concuſſion, upon the hopes of being better, though 


one ſhould be in authority and power to do it. Chriſtian prudence, ju- 


ſtioe and charity Ao not permit us to proceed to ſuch daring and dange- 


rous extremes, for à ſingle difference of Government. It is moſt ſafe 


and wiſe to endeavour to provide ſome kind of temper to avoid, or to leſ- 


ſen as much as may be, the inconveniencies that are feared, and not have 
recourſe te Viwlent remedies... .. aj 

I ſhall not be afraid to give that name to the holding of aſſemblies 
apart, and ſeparating from the publick aſſemblies, and withdrawing them: 
ſelves from under your government. There is no man that does not 
ſee that this would be real ſchiſm, which in it ſelf and of its own na- 
ture cannot chooſe but be always odious to God and men, and of which 
the Authors and Patrons cannot avoid the rendring an account before the 
Tribunal of our common Maſter. When Saint Paul forbad us to for- 
ſake the aſſembling of our ſelves together, he did not only condemn 
thoſe that did not come thither, but ſtayed at home; but thoſe too with- 
out doubt that held other aſſemblies in oppoſition to the publick ones. 


For this is to break the bond of Chriſtian charity, which does not only 


join us with ſome of our brethren, but with all our brethren, to receive 
from them, and to give them edification by living together in the ſame 
communion. And it would be to no purpoſe to pretend that our con- 
ſcience did oppoſe cur being preſent at thoſe aſſemblies that are held un. 
der a Government that we do not approve ; and that that would be to 
approve outwardly, what we inwardly condemn. For beſides that it 
would be neceſſary to examin well the queſtion, whether theſe oppoſi- 
tions do not proceed from a conſcience miſtaken by a precipitate judg- 
went; ſince that the beſt men are often ſubject to frame themſelves ſuch 
ſeruples, as are not altogether lawful at the bottom. Farther then it is 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſſi three kinds of things; the one thoſe which the 
conſcience approves, and admits of, and in which it does fully acquieſce; 
the other which ſhe looks upon as intolerable, and deſtructive to the glo- 
ry. of God, and the true faith, or true piety, and the hopes of ſalvation; 
and others laſtly which are between theſe, that is to ſay ſuch as we do 
not fully approve as to the truth, but yet we do not believe them mor- 
tal enemies to true piety and ſalvation; in a word ſuch as we look upon 


as ſtains, and tolerable infirmities. 1 affirm that when we find things 


of this ſecond rank in any Aſſemblies, or thoſe which the Conſcience 
judges ſuch, we cannot be preſent there; and the whole queſtion will be 
reduced to this, to know, whether we be not miſtaken, where we ought 


to take good heed that we do not make a raſh judgment. But to imagin 


that we cannot with a good Conſcience be preſent at Aſſemblies, but on- 
ly when we do fully and generally approve of all things in them, it is 
certainly not to know neither the uſe of charity, nor the laws of Chri- 
ſtian ſociety. This principle would overturn all Churches, for I cannot 
tell whether there be any, whole government, diſcipline, outward form, 
ulages, and practices be of ſuch perfection, that there is nothing at all 
in them to blame; and however it he, as the judgments of men are ve- 
ry different, this would be to open the gate to continual ſeparations, and 
to aboliſh all Aſſemblies. It is therefore certain that Conſcience does 
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1 10 compariſon of an intire re- union of your Church under your 


ent care”. you you _—y 

choſen and Falled to fg _ Miniſtry; thoſe which hereafter you 
ſhall-with a prigent diſcretion call units it, being governed not only by 
ſweetneſs, but luke bile by ſeverity of Gilgen when ſeverity halbe 
N wur I tread in your ſteps, and happily: follow the example 
which 70 al giv ve them, that they may be themſelves for an example. 
and een to the Churches chat are c ommitted to them. 

T eonclulſe; my Lord, with very carneſt prayers which preſent to 


God with all my heart, that it would pleaſe him always to preſerve 
unto yoß the light of his Goſpel, and to pos but upon the Whole do- 
dy of your Miniſtry, an abundant meaſure of his unction and heaven- 
iy benediction, of which that of the dd Aaran was but a ſhadow ; that 
it may be not the emblem, and image of byotherly concord, like the 
unction of old, but the cauſe and bond of it. I pray him that he 
Would more and more bring back "the heart of the Children to the Fa- 
BAY and of the Fathers to the Children, wat Your Church 2 
. Hapy y and pleaſant as the Paradiſe of God., . 

y I pray that he would ee e my Jord. f in perfect and 
lor bezich for his glory, and the good and. advantage of that great 

. 80 conſiderable part of his field which He haz given you to cultivate, 
_ and, which you do cultivate ſo happily. L;defire-too the help of your 

| holy prayers, and the continuance of the honourof your affection, pro- 
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